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FOREWORD 


EXAS  comprises  a vast  area  with  a wide  diversity 
of  soil,  climate  and  industries  and  a wealth  of  re- 
sources, products  and  opportunities  which  make 
the  Lone  Star  State  an  empire  within  itself.  The 
1 listory  of  Texas,  the  only  State  of  the  Union  that 
has  lived  under  six  flags,,  is  rich  in  traditions  and  filled  with 
picturesque  lore  that  thrill  with'  romantic  interest. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Texas,  our  aim 
has  been  to  make  it  a publication  of  practical  utility  that  will 
be  educational,  interesting  and  attractive  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  people.  In  addition  to  a History  of  Texas  and 
Historical  sketches  of  the  leading  cities,  we  have  compiled  and 
tabulated  the  principal  facts  of  interest  regarding  every  city, 
town,  county  and  district  of  the  State,  which  we  have  alphabet- 
ically arranged  and  carefully  indexed.  *[In  view  of  the  many 
topics  of  interest  on  which  it  is  important  that  full  and  reliable 
information  should  be  published,  we  have  secured  the  collabor- 
ation of  many  eminent  Texans  and  Texas  Organizations  who 
have  contributed  articles  covering  subjects  on  which  they  are 
recognized  as  competent  authorities.  So  that  this  volume  is 
not  a work  of  any  one  man  or  group  of  men,  but  the  product  of 
a great  number  of  the  most  capable  men  of  Texas,  a work  of 
Texans,  by  Texans  and  for  Texans,  as  well  as  a source  of  infor- 
mation for  the  people  throughout  the  world  who  are  interested 
in  the  Great  Southwest.  *|The  work  is  illustrated  with  appro- 
priate pictures  showing  scenic  beauties,  types  of  architecture, 
panoramic  view's,  street  scenes,  public  buildings,  and  views 
representative  of  Texas  industries.  Maps  of  railroads,  electric 
lines,  public  highways  and  geographical  and  political  divisions 
of  the  State,  accompanied  by  an  index  to  all  towns  and  coun- 
ties, arc  an  attractive  feature  of  the  work. 

We  offer  this  volume  to  the  reading  public,  not  only  as  a 
Historical  and  Pictorial  Review  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  but  as 
a Standard  Reference  Encyclopedia  for  Public  and  Private 
Libraries,  Banks,  Business  and  Professional  Offices,  Schools, 
Hotels,  Newspapers,  Civic,  Social  and  Publicity  Organizations 
and  all  others  seeking  reliable  information  upon  Texas. 

THE  EDITORS. 
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TEXAS,  THE  LONE  STAR  STATE 


By  PAT  M.  NEFF 

Governor 


EXAS,  popularly 
v v 1 I known  as  the  Lone 
j Star  State,  occupies  a 

3 vast  area  of  over  a quarter  of 
a million  square  miles,  has 
perhaps  a greater  diversity 
of  climate,  soil,  industries 
and  products  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union. 

Texas  measures  eleven 
hundred  miles  from  east  to 
west.  Its  greatest  distance 
from  north  to  south  is  nine 
hundred  miles.  Although  a 
state  with  every  variety  of 
industry,  the  most  important 
is  agriculture.  The  surface 
of  Texas  is  mountainous  in 
the  northwest  and  rolling 
prairies  and  lowlands.  The  soil  consists  of  fertile 
black  land,  red  land  and  sandy  loam.  In  parts  of 
West  Texas  irrigation  is  necessary  to  get  the  best 
results  from  the  soil.  In  the  eastern,  central  and 
southern  portions,  there  is  sufficient  rainfall  for  any 
kind  of  agricultural  produce.  The  climate  is  so 
varied  that  it  is  not  so  unusual  in  the  winter  time 
for  ice  to  be  found  at  Amarillo,  while  fresh  straw- 
berries are  being  picked  at  Alvin. 

Texas  leads  all  states  in  the  production  of  pure 
bred  live  stock.  It  also  has  a long  lead  as  a cotton 
producing  state.  The  total  value  of  agriculture, 
according  to  the  1921  census  was  $727,400,000, 
while  its  nearest  competitive  state,  Iowa,  had  but 
$159,191,000.  In  1921  Texas  also  led  all  states  in 
the  production  of 
oil  and  the  unde- 
veloped oil  fields 
no  doubt  still 
holds  possibilities 
of  a greater  pro- 
duction than  any 
other  state.  Texas 
also  leads  in  the 
output  of  refin- 
eries. More  than 
one-fourth  of  the 
ml  consumed  in 
‘-he  United  States 
! " being  refined 
rc.  The  income 
from  Texas  oil 
fields  alone 
•■mounts  to  near- 
> five  billion  dol- 
lars. 

Texas  is  rich  in 
mineral  deposits, 
ading  the  Union 
;n  fhc  production 
' ' sulphur  and 
•*-eond  to  Cali- 
* 'rr.ia  in  the  pro- 

'ion  of  quicksilver.  Large  deposits  of  lignite 
'4  brown  ore  lie  in  central  and  east  Texas. 

1 state  ranks  high  in  the  lumber  industry. 
‘ •'  re  are  seven  hundred  saw  mills  producing  up- 
wards of  three  billion  feet  of  lumber  annually.  Ten 


per  cent  of  the  yellow  pine  timber  of  the  United 
States  stands  within  its  borders. 

Although  fundamentally  an  agricultural  state, 
Texas  has  more  rapidly  growing  cities  than  any 
of  her  sister  states.  The  wide  area  of  west  Texas, 
no  doubt  offers  greater  inducements  for  prospective 
settlers  than  any  of  the  northern  states. 

Although  Texas,  through  her  extensive  areas  and 
large  population  has  led  in  aggregate  total  of  agri- 
cultural products,  there  is  a large  opportunity  for 
greatly  increasing  the  output  and  much  can  be  done 
by  the  application  of  scientific  principles  of  farming 
and  the  education  of  those  who  live  upon  the  soil  to 
enhance  the  value  of  their  farm  products,  thus  in- 
creasing the  prosperity  of  the  farm  district.  This 
can  be  done  by  the  practice  of  greater  diversified 
farming  and  rotation  of  crops.  The  agricultural 
department  of  Texas  has  done  much  and  in  the 
future  will  do  a great  deal  more  in  the  education  of 
the  farmer  to  get  the  most  possible  from  his  land. 
The  chief  fault,  if  it  may  be  called  a fault,  of  the 
Texas  farmer  is,  to  stake  too  much  on  one  product. 
In  the  rich  cotton  raising  areas  it  has  been  the  habit 
to  devote  his  entire  time  and  available  land  to 
raising  nothing  but  cotton.  In  the  cattle  raising 
districts,  to  raising  nothing  but  cattle,  in  the  wheat 
raising  districts,  to  raising  nothing  but  wheat,  etc. 
This  system  has  many  drawbacks,  as  in  case  of  a 
large  crop  of  cotton,  the  price  of  the  product  might 
be  too  small  to  give  much  of  a profit.  The  same 
principle  will  apply  to  the  other  products.  In  case 
of  an  over  production,  of  low  price  or  entire  failure 
of  a crop  of  any  particular  kind,  it  leaves  the 


farmer  with  little,  if  any  profit  for  bis  labors.  With 
a systematic  study  of  the  kind  of  products  that  each 
district  can  produce  and  a diversity  of  the  crops 
upon  each  farm,  the  land  owner  will  always  be 
assured  a fair  profit  for  his  labors. 


THE  STATE  CAPITOL,  AUSTIN 

Built  in  a Purk  mi  u Ilill,  Surrounded  With  a Luxuriant  Growth  of  Trees  and  Herbage 
is  the  Largest  and  one  of  the  finest  State  Capitols  in  the  l nited  States 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TEXAS 


The  variety  of  soil,  climate  and  rainfall  in  the 
different  districts  of  the  state  has  naturally  made 
possible  the  different  kinds  of  produce.  In  East 
Texas  great  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  industry.  A wide  area  in  this  section 
is  devoted  to  tomatoes,  which  has  possibly  been  the 
greatest  vegetable  crop.  Peaches  are  also  an  im- 
portant crop  in  this  area  while  sweet  potatoes  and 
watermelons  are  raised  in  abundance. 

In  Southern  Texas  small  fruit  and  vegetables  pre- 
dominate. Strawberries  in  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring  are  an  important  crop.  Alvin  is  one  of  the 
leading  centers.  Farther  south,  near  the  Mexican 
border,  the  Bermuda  onion,  cabbage,  cucumbers  and 
watermelons  have  brought  the  farmer  handsome  re- 
turns. Laredo,  on  the  border,  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal centers  for  these  products. 

The  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  with  its  ample  rain- 
fall and  mild  winter  climate  has  become  a profitable 
section  for  citrus  fruit. 

Grape  fruit  and  oranges 
of  exceedingly  delicious 
flavor  are  raised  in 
abundance  in  this  area 
and  the  acreage  devoted 
to  this  product  is  being 
greatly  increased.  Cante- 
loupe  raising  is  another 
profitable  industry.  Pe- 
cans, the  fruit  from  the 
most  popular  Texas  tree, 
has  long  been  a profit- 
able industry  and  the 
cultivation  of  pecan 
trees  has  brought  this 
delicious  nut  to  the  fore- 
ground  in  agricultural 
districts  throughout  the 
state.  There  is  a bound- 
less opportunity  for  a 
great  increase  of  the 
pecan  growth  on  land 
which  has  hitherto  been 
considered  unproductive. 

The  value  of  pecans  as 
a food  is  becoming  more 

Texas  is  we 
ties 


Executive  Mansion,  Home  of  Texas’  Governors,  Austin 


and  more  appreciated, 
provided  with  transportation  facili- 
Railroads  penetrate  all  the  rich  agricultural 
and  oil  regions  with  transportation  accomodations 
to  the  local  as  well  as  foreign  markets.  Electric 
roads  radiate  from  the  leading  cities  to  the  interior 
towns.  The  city  of  Dallas  is  the  center  of  more 
miles  of  electric  lines  than  any  other  city  of  its  size 
in  the  United  States.  Public  highways  are  being 
rapidly  improved  and  a veritable  net  work  of  paved 
automobile  roads  will  surround  the  leading  cities  and 
connect  the  larger  centers  with  the  most  modern 
means  of  travel. 

Texas  is  composed  of  a progressive  and  energetic 
people.  The  refined  culture  and  hospitality,  char- 
acteristic of  the  southern  people,  tempered  with  the 
enterprise  and  broad  vision  of  the  western  type, 
make  a distinct  personality  which  characterizes  the 
true  Texan,  who  radiates  that  charming  quality, 
known  as  the  Texas  Spirit,  giving  the  Texan  the  de- 
served reputation  of  being  the  greatest  people  of 
the  greatest  state  of  the  Union. 

A great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  great 
area  of  Texas  and  the  state  has  been  generally 


known  throughout  the  North  and  East  as  a great 
unbroken  range  and  many  of  the  descriptions  of 
Texas  express  distances  and  terms  of  miles  and 
even  hundreds  of  miles  and  the  great  ranches  of 
the  West  in  terms  of  thousands  of  acres.  This,  of 
course,  has  appealed  to  the  imagination  and  lent  a 
great  amount  of  romantic  interest  to  those  who  are 
attracted  by  the  spirit  of  adventure.  These  de- 
scriptions have  in  the  past  been  accurate  to  a more 
or  less  degree  but  in  a treatise  of  the  conditions 
as  they  are  today,  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  development  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  few  years.  In  large  sections,  where  recently 
countless  herds  of  cattle  roamed  over  the  unbroken 
range,  large  ranches  have  been  divided  into  smaller 
ranches,  the  soil  which  is  capable  of  producing 
cereals  has  been  planted  to  small  grains  and  the 
raising  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  kaffir  corn,  cotton  and 
other  profitable  farm  products  have  taken  the  place 

of  stock  raising.  Al- 
tho  it  must  be  admitted 
there  are  still  large  dis- 
tricts of  Texas  where 
the  rainfall  is  too  small 
and  the  land  too  barren 
to  become  productive  for 
the  raising  of  grain  or 
even  for  grazing,  yet 
there  are  still  large 
areas  that  are  capable 
of  being  made  far  more 
productive  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past 
and  if  the  population  of 
the  productive  areas 
were  as  dense  per  square 
mile  as  the  states  of 
Missouri  and  Iowa,  the 
state  of  Texas  would 
have  more  than  double 
its  present  population. 

Possibly  one  of  the 
greatest  opportun  i t i e s 
for  the  increasing  of 
productivity  of  Texas, 
would  be  in  the  conservation  of  the  water  sup- 
ply and  the  irrigation  of  large  tracts  of  land 
which  could  thereby  be  brought  under  close  cultiva- 
tion and  the  production  vastly  increased.  This 
opens  up  a great  field  for  the  investment  of  capital. 
Dams  could  be  built  on  many  of  the  Texas  streams 
and  reservoirs  maintained  which  would  fill  up  during 
the  rainy  seasons  and  conserved  for  a time  when 
the  water  is  needed  for  the  crops  during  a season 
when  there  is  a lack  of  rainfall.  An  example  of  this 
kind  may  be  seen  in  Wichita  County  and  through 
the  activity  of  enterprising  citizens,  the  county  has 
been  bonded  for  four  and  a quarter  million  dollars 
for  the  building  of  a dam  on  the  Wichita  river 
where  a reservoir  will  be  maintained,  which  will  irri- 
gate an  area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres 
of  rich  Wichita  Valley  land,  thus  bringing  non-pro- 
ductive districts  into  a rich  and  intensified  farming 
area.  This  plan  could  be  duplicated  in  many  of  the 
districts  of  North  and  West  Texas,  where  the  amount 
of  rainfall  is  scant  and  large  districts  be  brought 
under  cultivation,  thus  increasing  the  productivity 
and  hence  the  value  of  the  lands. 
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HISTORY  OF  TEXAS 

By  ELIZABETH  IT.  WEST 

State  Librarian 


SPANISH  discoveries  and 
discoveries  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth 
centuries,  notably  those  of 
Columbus,  Pineda,  Cabeza  de 
Vaca,  Coronada  and  De  Sota, 
formed  the  basis  of  Spanish 
claims  to  the  country  which  is 
now  Texas. 

Remembering  that  the 
Spaniard  has  ever  been  a 
better  dreamer  than  a doer, 
one  is  not  surprised  that 
the  elaborate  plans  of  Spain 
to  occupy  the  North  Ameri- 
can mainland  were  but  slowly 
put  into  effect.  New’  Mexico, 
the  first  settled  part  of  our 
present  Southwest  was  per- 
manently occupied  almost  a century,  Texas  almost 
two  centuries  after  Columbus’  discovery. 

The  Spanish  were  temporarily  driven  out  of  New 
Mexico  by  the  Indian  uprising  of  1680.  The  fugi- 
tives gathered  into  a settlement  which  formed  the 
beginning  of  El  Paso  del  Norte,  or  Paso  del  Norte, 
now  the  Mexican  City  of  Juarez.  This  settlement, 
which  was  kept  up  after  the  reoccupation  of  New 
Mexico,  in  time  overflowed  to  the  Texas  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande  thus  furnishing  a nucleus  about  which 
grew  the  present  city  of  El  Paso,  Texas. 

The  occupation 
of  Texas  by  of- 
ficial intent  was 
the  outcome  of 
long  years  of  in- 
vestigation and 
planning  on  the 
part  of  the  Span- 
ish Government. 

Back  of  it  lay 
economic,  relig- 
ious and  political 
motives.  The  eco- 
nomic motive  was 
the  desire,  which 
had  led  to  plans 
and  royal  orders 
to  settle  a colony 
>n  Matagorda 
Bay,  for  a port 
closer  to  New 
Mexico  than  was 
the  port  of  Vera 
( ruz,  which  was 
needed  to  shorten 
the  long  expens- 
lV°  overland  trade 
'route  for  goods 

imported  from 

■ Pain.  The  religious  motive  was  the  desire  to 
' ;‘ristianize  the  Indians.  The  political  motive  was 
'losire  to  hold  the  country  against  foreigners, 
• pccially  the  French. 

The  execution  of  these  plans,  somewhat  modified 
i’  circumstances  was  stimulated  by  La  Salle’s 


abortive  attempt  to  settle  a French  colony  on  the 
Garcitas  River,  an  inlet  of  Matagorda  Bay,  under 
the  impression  that  he  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

In  their  efforts  to  find  the  French  intruders  the 
Spanish  made  friends  with  a Tejas  Indian  chief  and 
in  1690  founded  a mission  among  these  tribes.  This 
mission,  San  Francisco  De  Las  Tejas,  was  in  1693 
abandoned. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  wras  also  the  di- 
rect outcome  of  a Frenchman’s  entry  into  Texas,  the 
Frenchman  in  this  case  being  Louis  de  Saint  Denis, 
who  in  1715  came  in  from  Louisiana  to  the  Rio 
Grande  in  the  interest  of  French  trade. 

This  easy,  albeit  peaceful  invasion  showed  the 
Viceroy  of  New  Spain  the  need  of  prompt  action 
towards  carrying  out  Spain’s  long  cherished  plans 
for  the  occupation  of  Texas.  Accordingly  an  expe- 
dition was  sent  out  in  1716  under  Domingo  Ramon 
and  St.  Denis,  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  a 
group  of  Missions  and  presidios  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  Nacogdoches  and  St.  Augustine.  Save 
for  the  brief  period  between  1719,  when  the  Span- 
iards were  driven  westward  by  a French  invasion  and 
1721  when  they  were  brought  back  by  the  Marques 
de  Aguayo,  this  mission  group  was  kept  up  as  a 
Spanish  frontier  outpost  until  1762  when  the  cession 
of  Louisiana  to  Spain  making  an  Eastern  outpost 
less  important,  the  settlement  was  broken  up  by  the 
Government. 


Seventeen  years  later,  however,  some  of  those 
colonists  impelled  by  longing  for  their  old  homes, 
came  back  under  the  lead  of  Antonio  Gil  Ybarbo, 
and  founded  Nacogdoches,  which  in  turn  became  an 
important  Spanish  outpost  when  the  United  States 
acquired  Louisiana  in  1803. 


Surrender  of  Santa  Anjia,  April  22,  lS3f>,  to  General  Sam  Houston 
After  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto 
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At  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century  Nacogdo- 
ches, Goliad  and  San  Antonio  constituted  practically 
the  net  result  of  the  various  Spanish  experiments  in 
the  colonization  of  Texas. 

Goliad  was  the  settlement  clustered  about  the 
third  site  of  the  Spanish  missions  which  had  origi- 
nally been  established  on  the  site  of  La  Salle’s  at- 
tempted colony. 

San  Antonio  or  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  had,  so  far 
as  official  records  go,  begun  in  1718  with  the  removal 
thither  of  Rio  Grande  missions  which,  officially 
known  as  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  has  come  down  in 
history  as  the  Alamo,  and  the  Marquis  de  Aguayo 
had  completed  its  official  establishment  in  the  course 
of  his  entrada  of  1719-1722.  The  settlement  consis- 
ted of  the  civil  establishment,  San  Fernando  de  Bex- 
ar, and  the  group  of  missions  in  and  about  San  An- 
tonio, which  still  remain. 

All  the  other  mission  buildings,  those  in  East 
Texas,  those  near  Rockdale,  near  Menardville  on  the 


lower  Trinity,  on  the  Coast,  have  long  since  crum- 
bled into  ruins  and  disappeared. 

The  readjustment  which  in  1763  followed  the 
French  and  Indian  war  divided  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, or  Louisiana,  between  Spain  and  England,  Span- 
ish Louisiana  lying  West,  English  Louisiana  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  readjustment,  which  in 
1783  followed  the  American  Revolution  made 
Eastern  Louisiana  a part  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Spain  was  much  disturbed  at  the  close  neighbor- 
hood of  a republican  government,  fearing  a de- 
moralizing influence  in  Texas  and  the  Floridas. 
This  concern  was  deepened  when  in  1803,  only  three 
years  after  Spain  had  returned  Western  Louisiana 
to  France,  the  latter  conveyed  it  to  the  United  States. 
Clashes  occured  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  in 
the  Floridas  and  on  the  Texas-Louisiana  frontier 
which  threatened  serious  trouble.  So  far  as  the  Tex- 
as-Louisiana boundary  was  concerned  the  trouble 
was  temporarily  settled  in  1806,  by  an  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain  designating  a 
frontier  strip  as  the  neutral  ground,  and  permanently 
settled  by  the  treaty  of  1819,  which  definitely  fixed 
the  boundary. 


In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
infiltration  of  republican  ideas  that  Spain  had 
dreaded  brought  about  a revolt  which  beginning  in 
1810  with  the  sounding  of  the  GRITO  by  the  poet- 
priest  Hidalgo,  ended  in  1821  with  the  separation  of 
Mexico  from  Spain. 

Spain  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  incoming 
of  Anglo-American  ideas. 

The  intruders  came  as  filibusters,  notably  under 
Philip  Nolan,  who  led  several  expeditions,  the  last 
in  1800,  under  Augustus  Magee  and  under  James 
Long,  both  of  whom  came  in  to  co-operate  with  the 
Republican  forces. 

They  also  came  in  as  settlers.  Little  is  known 
of  this  phase  of  early  nineteenth  century  history; 
unpublished  documents  however  indicate  that  from 
1800  on  there  was  considerable  unofficial  activity 
in  this  direction.  Officially,  so  far  as  published 
history  goes,  the  Anglo-American  colonization  of 
Texas  began  in  December  1821,  when  Stephen  F. 

Austin  brought  in 
the  First  Anglo- 
American  colony. 
The  grant  had 
been  made  by  the 
Spanish  govern- 
ment in  1820  to 
Austin’s  father, 
Moses  Austin, 
after  the  father’s 
death  the  grant 
was  passed  to  the 
son;  and  it  was 
confirmed  by  the 
Mexican  govern- 
ment which  suc- 
ceeded the  Span- 
ish. 

Far  from  try- 
ing to  keep  for- 
eigners out,  Mex- 
ico at  first  held 
out  liberal  in- 
ducements to  en- 
courage foreign 
immigration.  Austin  took  out  several  other  colon- 
ization contracts,  as  did  other  empressarios.  By 
1835,  it  is  estimated,  there  were  at  least  25,000 
Americans  in  Texas,  who,  being  energetic  and  re- 
sourceful, had  made  an  excellent  beginning  in  dev- 
eloping the  resources  of  Texas. 

At  first  the  centers  of  government  were  too  far 
away  for  the  Texan  to  feel  much  governmental  re- 
straint in  everyday  affairs.  Under  the  Mexican 
government  developed  early  in  the  Anglo-American 
period,  Texas  with  Coahuila  formed  the  state  of 
Coahuila  and  Texas  the  state  governor  and  legisla- 
ture were  at  Saltillo,  the  state  capitol.  Closer  to 
the  individual  colonists  was  the  departmental  gov- 
ernor, the  closest  of  all  was  the  local  government. 

There  was  at  first  only  one  Texan  department, 
that  of  Bexar,  in  1S34  there  were  three  with  political 
chiefs  at  San  Antonio,  San  Felipe  de  Austin  and 
Nacogdoches.  The  principal  local  officer  was  the 
ALCALDE,  and  there  was  a local  municipal  coun- 
cil known  as  the  AYUNTAMIENTO. 

The  average  Anglo-Texan  then,  came  into  little 
direct  contact  with  Mexican  officials  and  took  little 
thought  of  Mexico.  With  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Anglo-Texan  had  very  strong  ties. 


Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  April  21,  1SJG,  at  which  Texas  Secured  Liberty  from  Mexico.  Gen.  Sam 
Houston  witli  Eight  Hundred  Texans  Attacked  Cien.  Santa  Anna  with  an  Army  of  Thir- 
teen Hundred  Mexicans  and  Killed  or  Captured  the  Entire  Command. 
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!•;  the  United  States  were  his  friends  and  kindred, 
with  the  United  States  he  had  trade  relations,  to  the 
United  States  if  anywhere  he  sent  his  children  to  be 
educated. 

Although  the  Mexicans  in  the  first,  flush  of  their 
victory  over  Spain  in  the  War  of  Independence  had 
nhown  a very  liberal  policy  toward  Americans,  it 
was  not  long  before  the  old  distrust  founded  upon 
inter-racial  misunderstanding  flamed  up  again  and 
grew  worse  until  it  finally  culminated  in  the  Texas 
Revolution  of  1835-3G. 

The  Fredonian  Rebellion  of  Hayden  and  Benjamin 
\V.  Edwards  in  1825,  President  Guerrero’s  emanci- 
pation proclamation  of  September  15,  1823,  the  De- 
cree of  April  6,  1830,  the  Texan  Rebellion  of  1832, 
the  imprisonment  of  Austin  in  1834  and  1835,  in 
the  course  of  his  mission  to  Mexico  City  to  urge  the 
separation  of  Texas  from  Coahuila,  marked  succes- 
sive stages  in  the  growth  of  this  mutual  distrust. 

Finally  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  by 
a succession  of  tyrannical  acts,  notably  the  occu 
pation  of  Texas  with  Mexican  soldiers  and  the  at- 
tempted arrest  of  a number  of  prominent  Texans, 
brought  the  difficulty  to  a head. 

Austin  upon  his  return  from  Mexico  in  Septem- 
ber 1835,  issued  a call  to  the  colonists  to  arm  them- 
selves for  the  inevitable  conflict.  In  less  than  two 
weeks  after  this  call  the  Revolution  actually  began 
with  the  battle  of  Gonzales,  October  2,  1835.  Short- 
ly after  this  trouble  Austin  was  made  commander- 
in-Chief.  In  November,  however,  the  Consultation 
which  met  at  San  Felipe  de  Austin  elected  General 
Sam  Houston  as  Commander-in-Chief  and  sent  Aus- 
tin with  Archer  and  Wharton  as  commissioners  to 
the  United  States. 

The  war  lasted  seven  months.  Its  most  out- 
standing events  were  the  battle  of  Gonzales,  Octo- 
ber 2,  1835,  the  capture  of  San  Antonio  by  the  Tex- 
ans in  December  1835,  the  capture  of  the  Alamo  by 
the  Mexicans  on  March  6,  1836,  and  the  massacre  of 
the  handful  of  Texans  under  William  Barrett  Travis 
who  had  heroically  defended  it  against  overwhelm- 
ing numbers;  the  massacre  of  Fannin  and  his  com- 
mand at  Goliad  on  Palm  Sunday;  three  weeks  later; 
the  eastward  flight  of  the  non  combatant  Texans, 
known  as  the  “Runaway  Scrape,”  and  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto  on  April  21,  1836,  which  ended  the 
war. 

The  Texans  began  by  fighting  not  for  indepen- 
dence but  for  their  rights  under  the  Mexican  Con- 
stitution of  1824.  As  time  went  on  however,  the 
course  of  events  made  independence  inevitable  and 
the  Convention  which  assembled  on  March  1,  1836, 
passed  a Declaration  of  Independence  and  later 
adopted  a constitution. 

Under  this  constitution  an  independent  republican 
government  with  David  G.  Burnet  as  provisional 
president  replaced  the  provisional  state  government 
consisting  of  a governor  and  council  set  up  by  the 
1 "iisultation  of  November  1835,  whose  dissentions 
had  done  much  to  weaken  the  Texan  cause'  and  invite 
disaster. 

Texas  remained  an  independent  Republic  for  ten 
>‘  ars,  its  independence  being  recognized  by  the  Uni- 
•‘d  States  and  several  European  powers.  Mexico 

! not  trouble  Texas  for  about  six  years  following 
!,,e  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  The  two  Mexican  inva- 
sions of  Texas  in  1842  were  partly  in  retaliation  for 
"L’xan  aggressiveness,  notably  the  Santa  Fe  Expe- 
dition of  1841,  and  partly  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 


Mexico  had  never  recognized  the  independence  of 
Texas.  Following  these  came  the  unfortunate  Mier 
expedition,  which  ended  the  fighting  between  Mexico 
and  Texas. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  by  the  United  States  in 
1845,  however,  angered  Mexico  so  that  the  Mexican 
war,  1846-1848,  resulted. 

This  war  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidal- 
go, February  2,  1848,  which  gave  to  the  United 
States  for  $15,000,000,  not  only  Texas,  but  the 
country  which  is  now  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Ari- 


zona, part  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Wyoming, 
the  Rio  Grande  being  agreed  upon  as  the  Western 
boundary  of  Texas. 

The  question  which  soon  arose  between  the 
United  States  and  Texas  as  to  the  latter’s  boundary 
threatened  serious  trouble  for  a while;  it  was  finally 
settled  by  Henry  Clay’s  Omnibus  Bill  which  gave  to 
Texas  its  present  boundary  and  ten  million  dollars 
for  giving  up  its  claim  to  the  rest  of  the  territory  ac- 
quired by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 

Sixteen  years  after  annexation  the  Civil  war  broke 
out.  Despite  a strong  union  sentiment  in  Texas,  the 
chief  exponent  of  which  was  Governor  Sam  Houston, 
Texas  seceded  from  the  Union  and  became  one  of 
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the  Confederate  States  of  America.  Because  Texas 
was  on  the  extreme  western  edge  of  the  Confeder- 
acy there  was  little  actual  fighting  within  the  State. 
Galveston  was  captured  by  the  Union  forces  in  Oc- 
tober, 1862,  and  recaptured  by  the  Confederates  in 
New  Year’s  day,  1863.  Sabine  Pass  was  attacked 
but  not  taken  by  the  Federals,  and  Brownsville  was 
occupied  for  a short  while.  That  was  all. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy,  Texas  was 
occupied  by  the  Federals  in  1865,  the  slaves  were  de- 
clared free,  and  a provisional  government  was  estab- 
lished by  President  Johnson.  In  1866  a popular  elec- 
tion restored  the  regular  state  government. 

In  1867  however,  Congress  rejected  the  President’s 
plan  of  reconstruction  and  put  the  South  back  under 
military  rule.  From  this  time  until  1872,  the  state 
was  in  a very  turbulent  condition.  The  dominant  po- 
litical party,  the  Radicals,  enfranchised  the  negroes 
and  disfranchised  many  of  the  whites.  In  1869  they 


formed  a new  constitution  and  elected  Edmund  J. 
Davis  Governor. 

The  antebellum  ruling  class  naturally  resented 
this  reversal  of  the  old  order;  they  resented  the 
harsh  radical  legislation:  they  resented  the  place  of 
prominence  assumed  by  the  Negroes,  they  resented 
the  difficult  conditions  of  life  naturaily  growing 
out  of  the  abnormal  state  of  things  subsequent  to 
the  war. 

One  channel  through  which  this  resentment  found 
utterance  was  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  a secret  organiza- 
tion formed  for  the  purpose  of  holding  down  the 
lawlessness  of  the  Negroes.  Its  first  effect  seems 
to  have  been  genuinely  on  the  side  of  good  public 
order,  unfortunately  however  it  fell  into-  the  hands  of 
men  who  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which 
it  afforded  them  to  play  the  brute. 

In  1870  Texas  was  restored  to  the  Union.  In  1872 
the  Democratic  party  gained  control  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  in  1873  elected  Richard  Coke  governor;  it 
has  been  the  dominant  party  in  Texas  ever  since. 

The  political  history  of  Texas  for  almost  half  a 
century  has  therefore  been  practically  the  history 
of  factional  contests  within  the  Democratic  party. 


For  the  most  part  the  basis  of  party  alignment  has 
been  personal  loyalty.  Of  late,  however,  the  pre- 
dominance of  principle  over  personalities  has  added 
dignity  to  Texas  politics.  The  chief  specific  issue 
has  lately  been  prohibition;  viewed  in  its  broader 
aspects,  however,  the  struggle  has  been  between  pro- 
gressive and  conservative  ideas.  The  progressive 
element  is  now  in  the  ascendancy  and  has  enacted 
into  law  a number  of  progressive  measures,  notably 
statewide  prohibition  and  the  primary  ballot  for 
women.  The  influence  of  this  party  has  also  led  to 
the  ratification  of  the  Federal  amendment  granting 
women  full  suffrage. 

The  election  of  1918,  while  a sweeping  victory 
for  the  progressive  group,  headed  by  William  P. 
Hobby,  who  was  elected  governor,  has  been  pro- 
nounced nothing  short  of  a political  revolution,  the 
most  important  in  Texas  history  since  the  election 
of  Coke.  Governor  Hobby’s  opponent  in  this  cam- 
paign was  ex- 
governor James 
E.  Ferguson,  who 
the  year  before 
the  election  had 
been  impeached, 
convicted  and  re- 
moved from  of- 
fice. 

The  Terrell 
election  law  has 
been  in  use  ever 
since  1906. 

The  constitution 
under  which  we 
are  now  living 
was  ratified  by 
the  people  in 
1876.  In  the  num- 
ber of  its  details, 
in  the  rigidity  of 
its  checks  upon 
official  action,  it 
reflects  the  popu- 
lar distrust  born 
in  the  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  under  the  reconstruction  state  gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  half  century  violence  and 
fraud  have  gradually  been  suppressed.  Public  or- 
der has  gradually  become  better.  The  state  finances 
have  improved  steadily  since  Governor  Roberts  the 
“Old  Alcalde”  put  into  effect  his  famous  “Pay  as 
You  Go”  policy.  The  state  debt  has  been  almost 
wiped  out. 

The  state  has  practically  quintupled  its  popula- 
tion in  the  generation  following  Reconstruction, 
while  its  wealth  has  increased  about  fifteen  fold. 

In  the  foreign  part  of  its  cosmopolitan  population 
German  and  Mexican  elements  predominate. 

One  notable  characteristic  of  this  period  is  the 
rapid  growth  of  cities  and  their  progress  in  govern- 
ment and  public  work. 

The  economic  development  of  Texas  since  condi- 
tions have  become  more  stable  has  been  very  rapid. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  farming  and  lumber 
industries  especially  important;  in  the  central  west- 
ern and  southern,  farming  and  stockraising  are 
growing  in  importance.  Manufacturing  industries 
are  also  steadily  developing. 


The  Fall  of  the  Alamo,  March  6,  183G.  In  this  Battle  the  Complete  Garrison  of  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eighty-Two  Texans  were  Annihilated.  The  Alamo  was  Defended  by  this  Little 
Force  of  Texans  Under  the  Command  of  Col.  Travis,  Assisted  by  Crockett  and  Bowie. 
An  Army  of  Several  Thousand  Mexicans,  Commanded  by  Santa  Ana,  Sur- 
rounded and  Attacked  the  Texans,  Killing  the  Entire  Force. 
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The  oil  fields,  both  the  southeastern  group  dis- 
covered about  thirty  years  ago  and  the  northern  and 
western  groups  discovered  within  the  last  few  years, 
are  becoming  increasingly  important  in  the  indus- 
trial life  of  Texas  and  are  bringing  to  the  front  so- 
cial problems,  especially  labor  questions,  which  bid 
fair  to  become  more  progressive  in  the  course  of 
time. 

\\  hen  all  is  said  and  done,  Texas  still  remains  pri- 
marily a farming  state.  Fruit  and  truck  growing 
have  long  been  predominant  in  the  east  and  the  south, 
cotton  growing  in  most  of  the  lower  river  valleys. 
1 1 ice  growing  in  the  coast  country  is  a notable  de- 
velopment of  the  past  quarter  century.  Large  areas 
in  the  West  are  being  changed  by  irrigation  projects 
front  grazing  to  farming  land;  the  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley especially,  is  becoming  increasingly  important 
j.j  truck  growing.  Cotton  farming  interests  have 
suffered  greatly  of  late  years  from  the  Mexican  boll 
weevil,  the  eradication  or  control  of  which  has  con- 
stituted a serious  public  problem.  The  pink  boll- 
worm  is  another  pest  which  has  lately  developed; 
th:s  constitutes  so  grave  a problem  as  to  engage  vie 
attention  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  to  have  forced  the  convening  of  the  Leg- 
islature in  special  session  to  provide  for  its  hand- 
ling. 

The  railroad  development  of  Texas  is  as  yet  in- 
complete, large  areas  being  still  remote  from  rail 
ways,  even  though  the  state  ranks  first  in  railway 
mileage. 

The  building  of  railroads  began  before  the  civil 
war,  the  period  of  most  rapid  progress  being  be- 
tween 1879  and  1893.  Private  contributions,  gifts 
of  city  and  county  bonds,  loans  from  the  state 
schools,  and  grants  of  public  lands  were  means  used 
to  encourage  railway  development. 

As  time  went  on  and  the  need  of  regulation  in  the 
public  interest  becoming  apparent,  the  Railroad 
Commission  was  in  1891  created  at  the  instance  of 
Governor  Hogg.  Its  first  chairman  was  United 
States  Senator  John  H.  Reagan,  former  Postmaster 
General  of  the  Confederacy. 

In  addition  to  the  boundary  disagreement  with  the 
United  States  which  was  settled  in  1850,  Texas  has 
had  two  boundary  controversies  with  Oklahoma. 
The  first  was  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  1896,  awarding  Greer 
County  to  Oklahoma.  The  other  which  concerns  an 
important  oil  field  on  the  Red  River,  is  still  pending. 

Texas  has  suffered  a number  of  public  disasters 
from  fire  and  flood  and  pestilence.  Notable  among 
these  have  been  the  epidemic  of  cholera  and  yellow 
fever,  in  the  fifties  and  seventies;  of  meningitis  in 
1913-14;  of  influenza  in  1918-19,  the  Brazos  Floods 
"f  1899-1902-1914;  the  Coast  storm  of  1900,  1916  and 
1919;  the  West  Texas  drought  of  1916,  1918;  and 
the  burning  of  the  Capitol  in  1881. 

Nature,  science,  and  human  will  power  and  re- 
'nircefulness  however,  have  turned  these  disasters 
to  account  in  making  for  better  things.  ' 

Yellow  fever  at  least  has  practically  been  con- 
quered.  Galveston  Island  has  been  fortified  with  a 

awall,  and  has  out  of  its  disaster  evolved  the  com- 
HiHsion  form  of  government,  which  has  proved  so 
“•u  improvement  over  the  older  form  of  municipal 
government  as  to  impel  cities  far  and  wide  to  adopt 
't-  Corpus  Christi  has  in  large  part  recovered  from 
"torni  damage  and  is  working  to  fortify  itself 
“gainst  future  disaster.  The  Brazos  farms  have 


been  productive  enough  in  the  good  years  to  make 
up  for  the  losses  in  the  flood  and  drought.  The 
West  Texas  drought  was  broken  by  the  rains  of 
1919;  the  old  capitol  has  been  replaced  by  a new  one, 
larger  and  more  substantial,  which  has  been  in  use 
since  1888. 

The  growth  of  the  State’s  educational  system  while 
yet  far  from  complete  has  been  another  outstanding 
fact  in  recent  state  history.  Though  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  in  the  time  of  the  Republic  by  the  set- 
ting aside  of  public  lands  for  the  provision  of  reve- 
nue for  the  educational  purposes  and  though  at- 
tempts at  actual  installation  were  made  before  the 
Civil  War  the  present  system  has  practically  grown 
up  since  the  Civil  War,  and  especially  since  the  pe- 
riod of  reconstruction. 

The  public  educational  agencies  are  the  free  pub- 
lic schools,  the  institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
the  free  public- libraries. 

The  free  public  schools  comprise  schools  for  nor- 
mal children,  for  handicapped  groups  the  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  de- 
linquent groups,  the  State  training  schools  for  boys 
and  girls. 

Ihe  institutions  for  higher  education  are  the  Nor- 
mal Colleges,  the  Grubbs  Vocational  College,  the 
John  Tarleton  College,  the  College  of  Industrial 
Arts  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
and  the  University.  Most  of  the  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  the  institutions  for  the  handi- 
capped and  delinquent  groups  are  supported  wholly 
by  legislative  appropriations  except  in  so  far  as 
some  of  them  are  benefitted  by  Federal  appropria- 
tions under  the  land  grants  acts  and  the  later  Smith- 
Hughes  and  Smith-Lever  Acts;  the  free  public 
schools  and  the  University  have  endowments  de- 
rived from  the  sale  and  lease  of  public  land  set 
aside  by  the  Republic;  the  free  schools  also  have 
special  state  and  local  taxes,  some  of  them  also 
have  a certain  amount  of  state  aid  from  legislative 
appropriations,  the  University  has  regularly  a legis- 
lative appropriation  for  maintenance. 

In  1915  a compulsory  attendance  law  was  passed, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  imperfections,  is  a step 
forward  in  educational  progress.  Following  this  and 
growing  logically  out  of  it  was  the  enactment  of 
the  free  text  book  law,  which  went  into  effect  in 
1919. 

The  growth  of  the  higher  institutions  has  of  late 
been  phenomenally  rapid;  especially  is  this  true  of 
the  College  of  Industrial  Arts,  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  and  the  University. 

There  are  also  a number  of  private  and  church 
institutions,  the  wealthiest  of  which  is  Rice  Institute 
at  Houston.  Baylor  College  at  Waco,  Southwestern 
at  Georgetown  and  Austin  College  at  Sherman  are 
the  principal  church  colleges. 

The  free  public  library  system  of  Texas,  though 
one  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  the  educational  system 
of  any  state,  is  only  beginning.  The  period  of  most 
activity  in  the  establishment  of  city  libraries  was 
between  1900  and  1915;  it  is  only  within  the  past 
ten  years  that  developments  tending  to  the  welding 
of  the  whole  into  one  articulated  system  have  become 
significant. 

The  most  important  piece  of  legislation  looking 
to  this  end  has  been  the  law  creating  a library  com- 
mission, passed  in  1909  and  amended  in  1919,  and 
the  county  free  library  law,  passed  in  1915  and 
amended  in  1917  and  1919. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  TEXAS 

By  ANNIE  WEBB  BLANTON 


PROVISION  for  public 
education  in  Texas  was 
included  in  the  State 
Constitution  framed  by  a 
convention  which  met  at 
Austin  in  1845.  Not  only 
were  vast  areas  of  land  set 
aside  as  provision  for  a state 
permanent  fund  for  public 
schools  but  lands  to  form  the 
basis  of  a county  school  fund 
was  allotted  to  such  counties 
as  had  not  already  received 
from  the  Republic  of  Texas 
their  quantum  of  land  for  the 
purpose  of  education.  The 
state  permanent  school  fund 
is  now  estimated  to  be 
$72,865,496,  a sum  for  which 
for  the  scholastic  year  of  1918-19  produced  an  in- 
come of  $10,252,619.  The  unsold  school  lands  ap- 
proximate 800,000  acres.  The  county  permanent 
school  fund,  including  the  value  of  unsold  lands, 
totals  $12,751,493. 

In  addition  the  state  levies  for  public  free  schools 
and  for  the  purchase  of  free  text  books,  a tax 

of  three  and  one-half  mills,  and  appropriates  also 

for  this  purpose  one  dollar  of  each  poll-tax  collected. 
For  the  scholastic  year  of  1919-20  the  state  provides 
a per  capita  apportionment  of  $7.50,  totaling  $9,- 
253,440  for  the  1,233,792  Texas  children  of  scholastic 
age. 

In  addition,  the  state  makes  a special  provision 
for  the  aid  of  rural  schools  by  appropriating  from 
the  general  revenues  $2,000,000  per  year.  This  is 
appointed  to  the  weak  schools,  in  proportion  to  their 
needs,  special  allowances  being  made  for  school  dis- 
tricts which  will  replace  old  buildings  with  new, 
erect  teacherages  and  purchase  additional  equipment 
and  suitable  libraries.  Aid  from  this  fund  for  the 
transportation  of  pupils  and  for  increases  of  salary 
for  rural  teachers  who  will  take  additional  courses 
of  study  and  who  will  remain  in  the  same  position. 

The  value  of  public  school  property  in  the  state, 
including  buildings,  grounds  and  equipment,  is  ap- 
proximately $50,000,000.  There  are  about  16,000 
school  buildings  in  Texas,  6,000  of  which  are  of  one- 
room  type.  About  500  teacherages  have  been  erected 
within  the  last  few  years. 

In  the  public  school  service  about  30,000  teachers 
are  employed.  The  average  annual  salary,  exclusive 
of  remuneration  paid  to  superintendents,  principals, 
and  other  school  officers,  is  approximately  $500  per 
year.  A campaign  for  substantial  increases  of 
salary  is  now  under  way. 

A number  of  state  colleges  with  which  most  of 
the  public  high  schools  are  affiliated  afford  excellent 
opportunities  for  higher  education.  The  main  branch 
of  the  University  of  Texas  is  situated  at  Austin, 
with  the  Medical  Branch  at  Galveston  and  the  School 
of  Mines  at  El  Paso.  The  University  is  co-educa- 
tional  in  all  of  its  branches.  In  the  central  part  of 
the  state,  at  Bryan,  is  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  for  young  men,  which  institution  is 
also  a military  school.  The  Grubbs  Vocational  Col- 
lege at  Arlington  and  the  John  Tarleton  College  at 


Stephenville,  both  ranked  as  junior  colleges,  are 
branches  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 
The  College  of  Industrial  Arts,  for  young  women,  is 
situated  in  North  Texas,  at  Denton.  The  state  has 
made  provision  for  the  establishment  of  eight  normal 
colleges  of  the  first  class.  Six  of  these  are  now  in 
operation:  The  Sam  Houston  Normal  College, 

Huntsville;  the  North  Texas  Normal  College,  Den- 
ton; the  Southwest  Texas  Normal  College,  San  Mar- 
cos; the  West  Texas  Normal  College,  Canyon;  the 
East  Texas  Normal  College,  Commerce;  and  the  Sul 
Ross  Normal  College,  Alpine.  The  other  normal 
schools  will  be  situated  at  Nacogdoches  and  at  Kings- 
ville, respectively. 

The  State  University,  the  Agi’icultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  the  College  of  Industrial  Arts,  and 
the  system  of  Normal  Colleges  have  respectively, 
their  own  governing  boards  consisting  of  from  six 
to  nine  members  for  each  board,  one-third  of  the 
membership  of  each  board  being  appointed  biennially 
by  the  governor. 

The  state  schools  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and 
Dumb  are  located  at  Austin.  The  state  has  also 
provided  schools  for  delinquent  boys  and  girls.  The 
training  school  for  boys  being  situated  at  Gates- 
ville,  and  that  for  girls  at  Gainesville,  Texas. 

For  vocational  education  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act,  Texas  will  spend  in  1919-20,  $120,198.45,  which 
sum  is  duplicated  for  Texas  by  the  United  States  ap- 
propriation. A special  state  appropriation  of  $25,000 
is  made  available  for  vocational  education  in  rural 
schools,  to  aid  these  schools  in  securing  the  benefit  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  funds. 
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Group  of  Buildi ngs  a(  Baylor  University,  Waco,  one  of  tlu* 
Oldest  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  in  Texas 


The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  has 
general  supervision  over  the  public  schools.  From 
the  state  department  of  education  are  distributed 
blanks  for  school  reports,  teachers’  registers  and 
various  supplies.  The  statewide  system  of  free 
textbooks  is  administered  by  the  state  superintend- 
ent, and  the  affiliation  arid  classification  of  schools 
is  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  The  state  superintendent 
is  responsible  also  for  the  state  course  of  study  and 
has  in  charge  the  direction  of  summer  normal  in- 
stitutes and  of  the  certification  of  teachers. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 

By  DR.  ROUT.  E.  VINSON 

President 


THE  idea  of  a University 
for  Texas  was  con- 
ceived in  the  minds  of 
the  fathers  of  the  state  about 
a century  ago.  Having  thrown 
off  Mexican  domination  be- 
cause, among  other  unbear- 
able citizens,  Mexico  had  re- 
fused to  provide  educational 
facilities,  the  citizens  of 
Texas  immediately  took  steps 
to  establish  a public  system 
which  should  include  a uni- 
versity as  the  highest  of  its 
branches. 

The  Congress  of  the  Re- 
public in  1839  made  goodly 
appropriations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  university  educa- 
tion, and  in  1858  the  state  legislature  made  an 
enormous  addition  to  this  appropriation. 

The  legislature  of  1858  also  passed  an  act  whereby 
a university  should  be  established,  which  univer- 
sity should  be  “an  institution  of  learning — so  en- 
dowed, supported  and  maintained  as  to  place  within 
the  reach  of  our  people,  whether  rich,  or  poor,  the 
opportunity  of  conferring  upon  the  sons  of  the 
state  and  through  education.” 

The  Constitution  of  1876  further  provided  specific- 
ally for  the  establishment  and  organization  of  “the 
University  of  Texas.”  In  1881,  by  popular  vote,  the 
University  was  located  at  Austin;  two  years  later 
its  formal  opening  was  held. 

In  the  thirty-six  years  of  its  existence,  the  Uni- 
versity has  grown  in  every  direction.  Beginning 
with  the  Academic  and  Law  Departments,  it  has 
been  added  unto  it  the  Departments  of  Engineering, 
Extension,  Education  and  Medicine,  and  the  Grad- 
uate Department  and  Summer  Schools.  The  original 
University  of  Texas  was  housed  in  one  building, 
which,  incidentally,  is  now  the  west  wing  of  the  main 
building.  Since  that  time  the  physical  plant  has 
grown  until  it  includes  nine  large  permanent  build- 
ings and  numerous  temporary  frame  structures. 


Since  the  University  was  created  by  the  state 
primarily  for  the  State,  it  is  the  privilege  and  re- 
sponsibility of  every  citizen  of  Texas  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  facts  as  to  whether  the 
State  University  has  lived  up  to  its  principals  and 
whether  the  results  that  it  accomplishes  are  worthy 
of  the  institution  which  its  originators  meant  it  to  be. 

The  University  of  Texas  was  from  the  beginning 
meant  to  be  “a  means  whereby  the  attachments  of 


Looking  North  on  University  Avenue  from  the  Capitol 
Toward  the  University  of  Texas.  The  Main 
Building  is  in  the  Center 


the  young  men  of  the  state  to  the  interests,  the  in- 
stitutions, and  the  rights  of  the  state  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  might  be  encouraged  and  in- 
creased.” These  words  may  be  considered  as  an 
expression  of  the  goal  toward  which  the  institution 
has  striven  and  is  striving.  To  the  same  degree 
that  its  functioning  has  been  perfect  has  it  at- 
tained the  purpose  set  for  it.  Moreover,  the  worth- 
iest possible  compliment  to  be  g'iven  the  institution 
is  that  its  (students  and  through  them  other  Texans) 
should  feel  an  increased  responsibility  and  love  for 
the  interests,  institutions  and  rights  of  the  state 
The  severest  criticism  would  rightly  devolve  upon 
it  if  there  should  be  no  evidence  of  this  intensified 
feeling  in  those  who  come  under  the  influence  of  its 
teachings. 
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Texas  Women's  College.  Fort  Worth,  one  of  Texas’  Insti- 
lutionH  for  Higher  Education 


This  brings  us  as  loyal  Texans  to 
the  question:  Are  the  students  of 
the  University  of  Texas  by  means 
of  their  attendance  there  more 
closely  attached  to  the  interests  of 
the  state?  It  is  possible  to  tell 
only  by  observing  the  positions  of 
trust  creditably  held  by  ex-students 
of  the  University  and  by  noting  the 
response  made  by  them  when  their 
support  is  needed  to  preserve  some 
former  benefit  or  secure  a new- 
good  for  the  state  and  its  citizens. 
Actual  statistics  are  impossible  to 
be  had  on  so  intangible  a subject, 
but  it  is  a self-evident  fact  that 
men  and  women  who  have  been 
students  in  the  State  University 
have  keener  visions  and  are  more 
capable  and  more  eager  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  been  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  state. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TEXAS 


The  large  majority  of  ex-students  in  public  or 
private  positions  stand  for  “clean”  politics,  in  the 
commonly  accepted  sense  of  the  term.  Iheir  worthy 
and  effective  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  state 
has  been  felt  in  more  than  one  political  struggle. 

Is  the  University  of  Texas  faithful  to  its  trust  in 
regard  to  upholding  and  maintaining  the  institutions 
of  the  state  ? Are  its  students  distinguished  for 
their  increased  attachment  to  these  institutions 7 
In  answer  to  these  questions  let  us  first  consider 
that  functioning  of  the  University  which  has  to  do 
with  the  educational  system  of  the  state.  Standing 
as  it  does,  at  the  head  of  education  in  the  state,  the 
University  has  been  the  means  of  encouraging  and 
promoting  scholarship  in  the  public  schools.  In 
order  that  their  students  may  be  capable  of  enter- 
ing the  University,  the  big  schools  of  the  state  must 
maintain  a certain  standard  of  instruction.  This 


annually  from  its  class  rooms.  In  large  measure  has 
it  been  through  them  that  the  demands  of  the  public 
schools  have  been  filled  and  the  prescribed  standard 

kept  up. 

Nor  is  school  teaching  the  only  profession  which 
has  a bulwark  of  strength  in  the  University  of 
Texas.  An  educated  bar  is  rapidly  becoming  a thing 
of  certainty,  thanks  largely  to  the  Law  Department 
of  the  University.  The  practice  of  Medicine  is,  as 
a whole,  on  a much  higher  level  on  account  of  the 
Medical  Department,  and  the  graduates  who  go  out 
from  it  every  year.  Engineers  and  scientists  of  all 
descriptions  are  prepared  in  the  State  University 
so  that  they  may  go  out  ami  give  their  service  to 
the  people  of  the  state. 

It  is  hardly  appreciated  by  the  average  citizen 
taxpayer  in  the  State  of  Texas,  what  the  University 
of  Texas  stands  for  as  an  institution  to  promote  the 
education  and  progress  of  the  state.  What  in  reality 
does  the  University  consist  of?  It  is  not  merely  a 
teaching  mill,  it  is  an  assemblage  of  a body  of  men 
of  science  and  learning  provided  with  the  facilities 
for  the  work  of  education  and  research,  with  which 
they  share  with  the  students  who  are  to  become 
the  first  citizens  of  communities  throughout  the 
state.  Such  an  institution  depends  upon  the  co- 
operation and  confidence  of  the  taxpayers  through- 
out Texas,  for  which  it  is  created  to  serve. 

The  church,  while  not  an  institution  of  the  state 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  another  of  the  in- 
stitutions within  the  state  which  possesses  a staunch 
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ally  in  the  University  of  Texas.  Sectarian  teachings 
being  forbidden  in  the  school,  a broadness  of  vision 
is  fostered  which  encourages  the  student  to  know 
his  faith  and  why  and  whence  it  came.  That  the 
University  is  not 
1 a c k i n g in  its 
spiritual  charac- 
ter is  testified  by 
the  numbers  o f 
young  men  and 
women  who  have 
gone  out  from  it 
in  religious  and 
Social  Service  Engineering  Building 

work  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries. 

The  founders  of  the  University  of  Texas  further 
desired  that  it  should  be  a means  whereby  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  should  be  increased.  Whatever 
may  have  been  their  ideal  when  they  wrote  these 
words,  the  University  has  not  failed  in  this  respect. 
Exemplifying  and  standardizing  democracy  on  its 
own  campus,  it  honors  the  millionaire  and  the  self- 
supporting  student.  Opportunity  for  an  education 
lies  in  it  for  all.  And  its  teaching  opens  other  doors 
to  greater  liberty  that  comes  with  a well  informed 
and  understanding  mind. 

‘That  the  liberties  of  the  people  might  be  in- 
creased.” The  men  who  wrote  these  words  builded 
greater  than  they  knew.  It  was  not  possible  for 
them  to  conceive  of  the  service  which  their  Univer- 
sity should  give  toward  increasing  the  liberties  of 
the  people  of  Texas  and  the  world. 

The  significance  of  the  University  is  a part  of  the 
educational  system  in  this  state,  to  be  fuller  under- 
stood by  mention  of  its  varied  activities:  First, 

there  is  the  Academic  Department  offering  to 
students  the  foundation  subjects,  Classic  Literature, 
History,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  and 
Sciences.  The  departments  of  Jurisprudence  and 
Medicine  where  the  embroes  of  our  future  physi- 
cians, lawyers  and  judges  are  prepared  for  their 
professional  careers.  The  University  works  hand  in 
hand  with  the  elementary  schools  to  which  they 
supply  the  teachers  and  where  from  the  high  schools 
throughout  the  state,  its  own  classes  are  recruited. 

It  would  be  trite  to  rename  those  many  things 
that  the  University  did  and  made  possible  during 
the  recent  World  War.  One  story  cannot  describe 
the  University  of  Texas  as  it  was  in  1917-20.  There 
were  the  various  military  schools,  the  enormous 
sums  of  money  spent  for  their  maintenance,  the 
special  classes  in  the  University  proper  that  made 
the  men  and  women  better  fitted  for  the  responsibili- 
ties thrust  upon  

them.  There 
were  the  inspir- 
i n g examples  — 
among  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Uni- 
versity of  t h o s e 
who  gave  greatly 
for  the  sake  of 
others.  And 
there  was,  and  is, 
the  gigantic  service  flag  with  its  thousands  of 
stars,  hundreds  of  which  are  white  ones. 

The  University  can  progress  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  public  encourage  and  support  by  instructing 
their  representatives  to  provide  financially  for  its 
support  and  send  their  children  there  to  be  educated. 


Universitv  Library 
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PROGRESSIVE  LEGISLATION  IN  TEXAS 

By  W.  P.  IIOBBY 

Ex-Governor 


W1 


'ITHIN  the  last  few 
months  the  popula- 
tion of  Texas  has 
greatly  increased,  our  indus- 
tries have  grown  and  our 
commerce  has  expanded. 
Along  with  this  development 
there  has  been  a great  change 
for  the  better  in  some  of  our 
ideas  along  economic,  in- 
dustrial and  educational  lines. 
New  conditions  have  created 
new  demands,  and  public 
opinion  has  become  crystal- 
f ~ lized  into  statutes  to  make 

/ ” I possible  the  achievement  of 

■-<'  ' things  now  essential. 

Among  the  list  of  laws 
enacted  since  1912,  we  find 
a number  that  indicate  the  new  conditions  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  important  changes  in  public 
opinion  on  the  other.  The  largest  group  of  these 
progressive  measures  is  that  effecting  labor.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  is  the  Workmen’s  Com- 
pensation Law.  A commission  was  appointed  in 
1911  to  study  and  investigate  the  subject  of  work- 
men’s compensation.  Legislation  followed  in  1913 
However,  the  act  was  practically  re-written  in  1917 
to  provide,  among  other  things,  (1)  increased  com- 
pensation for  specific  injuries  with  a greater  num- 
ber of  injuries  coming  under  this  class;  (2)  in- 
creased powers  of  the  Board  in  enforcing  its  de- 
cisions and  administering  the  law;  (3)  the  re- 
quiring of  insurance  companies  to  enter  suit  after 
an  award  has  been  made  where  they  refuse  to  pay 
the  compensation  as  awarded  and  the  employee  is 
forced  to  bring  suit;  (4)  the  overlapping  system 
of  the  Board,  which  increases  the  term  of  office  t > 
six  years.  (Gen.  Lawrs,  Reg.  Sess.  3 5th  Leg.,  1917, 
Ch.  103.) 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  subject  of 
labor  legislation  has  gained  such  general  accep- 
tance in  the  United  States  for  its  principals  in  so 
brief  a time  as  workmen’s  compensation,  and  Texas 
was  one  of  the  earlier  states  to  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity of  guarding  against  and  compensating  for 
industrial  accidents. 

Women  and  Children  in  industry  have  received  es- 
pecial attention  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature  with 
a view  to  preventing  the  exploitation  of  the  present 
generation  at  the  expense  of  the  future  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  Texas.  Women  have  assumed  a new 
*tatus  in  our  industrial  life;  and  in  recognition  of 
this  new  status  and  of  the  new  dangers  to  herself 
anil  to  society  thereby  entailed,  it  has  been  provided 
triat  she  shall  not  work  more  than  fifty-four  hours 
a week  (Gen.  Laws,  Reg.  Sess.,  34th..  Leg.,  1915, 

( h.  56)  and  that  she  shall  receive  minimum  wage. 
<(,in.  Laws,  Reg.  Sess.,  36th  Leg.,  1919  Ch.  160).' 
file  Legislature  furthermore  has  created  a special 
woman’s  division  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
lor  the  sole  purpose  of  guarding  the  interests  of 
women  and  children  as  wage-earners.  (Gen.  Laws, 
Ibg.  Sess.,  36th  Legislature.,  1917  Ch  106).  Pro- 
v'*'°n  has  also  been  made  for  mothers’  pensions 
''■cn.  Laws,  Reg.  Sess.,  35th  Leg.,  1917,  Ch.  120). 


Closely  allied  to  the  movement  to  protect  children 
in  industry  is  the  enactment  of  the  compulsory  ed- 
ucation law.  (Gen.  Laws,  Reg.  Sess.,  34th  Leg.,  1915 
Ch.  49.)  This  legislation,  as  well  as  that  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  children  of  tender  years  in  cer- 
tain employments,  (Gen.  Laws,  Reg.  Sess.,  32nd 
Leg.,  1911,  Ch.  4G),  looks  to  a more  highly  educated 
and  more  efficient  democracy. 

As  supplementing  the  foregoing  laws  in  the  in- 
terest of  child  welfare  is  the  Free  Text  Book  law. 
The  State  constitution  was  so  amended  in  1919  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  State  to  provide  school  books 
free  within  prescribed  limitations,  and  the  Text 
Book  Law,  making  operative  the  amendment,  was 
passed  in  1919.  (Gen.  Laws,  Reg.  Sess.,  36th  Leg., 
Ch.  29.)  During  the  past  six  years,  Texas  has  ap- 
propriated eight  million  dollars  to  be  spent  in  ini- 
proving  her  rural  schools  with  a view  to  giving  chil- 
dren in  the  rural  districts  the  educational  advantages 
enjoyed  in  the  urban  centers. 

As  looking  further  to  the  conservation  of  young 
manhood  and  womanhood,  the  legislature  in  1919 
provided  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a Home  for  Dependent  and  Neglected  White  Chil- 
dren. (Gen  Laws,  Reg.  Sess.,  6th  Leg.,  1919,  Ch. 
159). 

Texas  has  not  only  given  legal  recognition  to 
woman  in  industry,  but  is  making  rapid  strides  to- 


An  Attractive  Bit  of  Scenery  Near  the  City  of  Austin 

ward  extending  to  her  full  rights  and  privileges  un- 
der the  law.  The  married  woman  s property - 
rights  act  gives  married  women  the  same  property 
rights  as  those  possessed  by  a femme  sole,  (Gen. 
Laws,  Reg.  Sess.,  33rd  Leg.,  Ch.  32),  marks  one  of 
the  first  steps  toward  equal  rights  for  women.  To 
elevate  further  the  legal  status  of  married  women, 
the  legislature,  in  1919,  passed  a law  permitting 
them  to  become  stockholders  in  corporations.  (Gen. 
Laws,  Reg.  Sess  , 36th  Leg.,  1919,  Ch.  132).  Equal 
sufferage  in  primary  elections  and  conventions  was 
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recently  conferred  upon  women  by  an  Act  of  the  4th 
called  session  of  the  35th  Leg.,  (Ch.  ;!t),  and  the 
Act  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a ma- 
jority opinion  handed  down  January  28,  11)20,  in 
the  case  of  Rot  vs.  Schneider,  not  yet  reported. 
Following  close  upon  this  reform  was  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  federal  suffrage  amendment  at  the  last 
special  session  of  the  legislature. 

The  legislation  outlined  pertaining  co  women  rep- 
resents hard-won  victories  in  the  state,  making  for 
her  political  emancipation. 

Another  sharply  contested  battle  extending  over 
many  years  culminated  in  1018  in  the  adoption  of 
a prohibition  amendment  to  the  state  constitution 
(Gen.  and  Sp.  Laws,  both  called  Sess.,  35th  Leg., 

1918.  H.  J.  R.  1,  p.  200)  closely  allied  reform  measure 
is  the  law  abolishing  pool  halls  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  1919.  (Gen.  Laws.  Reg.  Sess.,  36th  Leg., 
1919  Ch.  14). 

Probably  the  most  far-reaching  administrative  leg- 
islation in  Texas  in  recent  years  is  the  Board  of 
Control  law  enacted  at  the  last  regular  session  of 
the  legislature.  (Gen.  Laws,  Reg.  Sess.,  3 6th  Leg., 

1919,  Ch.  323.)  Aside  from  its  extensive  consoli- 
dation features,  it  discharges  in  a measure  the  func- 
tions of  a budget  commission,  and  those  of  an  audit- 
ing department.  It  looks  generally  to  a co-ordinated 
and  economic  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 


eleemosynary  and  other  institutions.  The  passage 
of  the  Bill  marks  the  beginning  of  a new  era  in  the 
financial  policy  of  Texas. 

As  important  in  the  state’s  financial  policy  two 
other  measures  have  been  recently  passed;  the  first, 
the  Act  providing  for  the  investment  of  surplus 
funds  in  the  treasury  in  short-time  TJ.  S.  Certificates, 
passed  in  March,  191 S;  the  second,  the  Depository 
Law  of  1919.  The  former,  which  was  passed  as  a 
co-operative  war  measure,  has  yielded  the  State  a 
return  of  $289,936.79;  the  latter  brings  in  a reve- 
nue of  $30,000  per  month,  representing  an  interest 
item  for  the  use  of  State  funds. 

Other  laws  indicating  progressive  legislative  ten- 
dencies are  the  Uniform  Negotiable  Instruments  Act 
and  the  Uniform  Warehouse  Receipts  Act,  both 
passed  in  1919.  These  seem  to  have  been  an  effort 
to  make  this  legislation  uniform  in  character  with 
that  of  various  states  in  the  Union. 

Our  absentee  voting  law,  although  limited  in  scope 
is  probably  a precursor  of  future  legislation  in  line 
with  the  absentee  voting  laws  in  force  in  some  of 
the  other  states. 

The  war  measures  are  not  included  in  this  article. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  they  were  vigorous,  thoroughly 
American  in  spirit,  and  framed  with  a view  to  full 
co-operation  with  the  National  Government  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 


THE  TEXAS  JUDICIARY 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  LAWYERS  TO  THE  COURT 
By  THOMAS  W.  GREENWOOD 

Associate  Justice  Supreme  Court  of  Texas 


A review  is  sought  in  the  Supreme  Court  each 
year  of  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  of  the 
decisions  of  the  nine  courts  of  civil  appeals. 
The  oldest  application  awaiting  the  court’s  disposi- 
tion in  October  1920  was  filed  in  June  1919.  Three 
months  work  will  be  required  to  again  get  the 
docket  to  where  the  applications  will  relate  to  de- 
cisions rendered  within  the  previous  ninety  days. 

Hearing  so  much  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  delay, 
I am  not  certain  that  the  people  generally  realize 
that  about  three  out  of  every  four  appeals,  which  are 
contested  to  the  utmost,  are  finally  disposed  of  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  not  after  years  and  years  of 
distressing  and  vexatious  waiting  for  action,  but. 
after  a maximum  delay  of  some  fifteen  months.  It 
is  nevertheless  true  that  writs  of  error  are  granted 
on  only  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  applications, 
consequently,  of  all  the  causes,  in  which  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  of  civil  appeals  are  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  parties  as  final,  some  three  fourths 
are  made  final  by  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court 
within  the  rather  brief  periods  already  indicated. 

Many  lawyers  think  that  the  Supreme  Court 
should  make  greater  use  of  the  Act  of  March  15, 
1917,  empowering  justices  of  the  courts  of  civil  ap- 
peals to  act  on  applications  for  writs  of  error.  In 
its  actual  operation  the  Act  develops  almost  as 
much  work  on  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
passing  on  applications,  as  is  involved  in  their  un- 
aided determination.  The  reason  lies  mainly  in  the 
law’s  requirement  that  the  Supreme  Court  alone 
shall  act  in  every  cause  where  there  has  been  a 
dissent,  or  where  there  is  a conflict  between  the 
holding  complained  of  and  a holding  of  another 
court  of  civil  appeals  or  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or 
where  a statute  is  held  void. 


Nor  is  this  the  only  impediment  to  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  Act.  The  really  numerous  ap- 
plications alleging  errors  of  importance  to  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  State  cause  another  impediment, 
for  the  legislature  has  further  provided  that  before 
writs  should  be  granted  to  correct  errors  of  im- 
portance to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  State  the 
errors  must  be  of  such  importance  as  “in  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  require  correction.” 
Thus  action  is  again  required  from  the  Supreme 
Court  judges,  and  on  the  whole,  the  difference  in 
time  required  for  the  Supreme  Court  judges  to 
perform  their  duties  under  this  Act  and  to  determine 
the  applications,  without  assistance,  has  not  been 
thought  of  late  to  justify  the  hampering  of  the 
courts  of  civil  appeals  by  the  withdrawal  from  their 
work  of  three  of  their  members. 

There  is  one  thing  entirely  within  the  control  of 
the  lawyers,  which  is  a real  aid  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  is  the  reply  to  the  application,  au- 
thorized by  Supreme  Court  Rule  5.  The  Statutes 
and  rule,  in  effect,  invite  council  for  the  defendant 
in  error  to  furnish  the  court  a plain,  clear  and  con- 
cise refutation  of  the  grounds  of  jurisdiction  or  the 
grounds  of  error,  or  both,  as  set  forth  in  the  appli- 
cation. 

Why  do  counsel  commonly  fail  to  reply  to  an  ap- 
plication for  writ  of  error? 

Perhaps  the  omission  is  due  in  part  to  the  idea 
that  the  briefs  in  the  courts  of  civil  appeals  may 
suffice.  But  that  idea  overlooks  the  essential  pur- 
pose for  the  reply,  which  is  to  point  out  why  the 
action  of  the  court  of  civil  appeals  be  held  final 
or  should  be  sustained.  There  is  so  much  to  be 
gained  from  a carefully  prepared  reply  to  an  ap- 
plication that  I do  not  think  counsel  would  so  often 
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( , re jro  its  filing  were  it  not  that  the  time  allowed, 
ll2;  ten  clays,  is  so  short.  The  Statute  ought,  it 
v 1'iiis  to  me,  to  be  amended  so  as  to  allow  the  same 
.•me  for  the  filing  the  reply  as  is  allowed  for 
•he  preparation  of  the  application,  that  is,  thirty 
days. 

L'nder  subdivision  6,  of  article  1521  of  the  Re- 
used statutes,  as  amended  in  1917,  the  Supreme 
c\.urt  will  grant  a writ  of  error,  upon  an  assignment 
:hat  the  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  erred  in  its  conclu- 
,u,n  that  there  was  or  was  not  any  evidence  to  call 
f. ,r  the  determination  of  an  issue  by  the  court  or 
jry,  only  in  the  event  that  the  Court  of  Civil  Appeals 
*.an  be  fairly  regarded  as  so  flagrantly  wrong  as  to 
amount  to  a virtual  denial  and  abrogation  of  the 
,*>tablished  rules  of  law  which  in  the  one  instance, 
, njoin  upon  the  trial  court  the  exercise  of  its  essen- 
tia! function,  and  in  the  other  preserve  the  right  of 
jury  trial.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  rarely 
will  such  errors  occur,  the  duty  is  nevertheless  im- 
posed upon  the  court  to  examine  all  assignments 
raising  questions  of  that  kind,  and  at  least  their 
supporting  statements,  to  see  if  they  entitle  the 
applicant  to  the  writ.  So  errors  of  this  kind  are 
assigned  in  amazing  numbers,  and  covering  endless 
pages.  It  seems  logical  that  where  the  return  for 
such  an  amount  of  work  is  so  slight  that  the  Court 
ought  to  be  relieved  by  the  Legislature  of  this 
really  considerable  burden. 

The  total  number  of  causes  on  the  Court’s  trial 
• locket,  on  the  last  Saturday  in  June  1920,  wherein 
judgement  had  not  been  entered  was  274  Of  this 
number  submission  to  the  Supreme  Court;  89  had 
been  referred  to  the  Commission  of  Appeals,  and  173 
remained  on  the  trial  docket,  neither  referred  nor 
submitted.  At  the  end  of  the  Summer  term  the 
court  determined  90  cases,  without  referring  them 
to  the  Commission.  The  Court  determined  138 
cases,  which  had  been  referred  to  the  two  sections 
of  the  Commission;  the  aggregate  of  causes  on  the 
trial  docket  thus  being  228. 


Many  people,  including  lawyers,  seem  to  have  the 
habit  of  estimating  the  delay  on  the  Supreme 
Court’s  trial  docket  by  figuring  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  docketing  of  the  oldest  undisposed 
of  cause.  By  this  method  of  calculation,  one  can 
prove  that  the  Court  is  at  least  five  and  a half  years 
behind  on  its  trial  docket.  It  happens,  however  that 
there  is  only  one  unsubmitted  and  undisposed  of 
cause,  which  was  entered  on  the  trial  docket  in  the 
year  1914,  and  none  whatever  in  the  year  1915.  Of 
causes  entered  on  the  trial  docket  in  the  year  1910. 
only  five  remain,  undisposed  of  and  not  transferred 
to  the  Commission,  and  only  two  of  the  191G  causes 
which  were  transferred  to  the  Commission  remained 
undisposed  of.  This  makes  only  8 cases,  referred 
and  unreferred,  to  be  submitted,  which  reached  the 
trial  docket  before  the  year  1917. 

There  are  96  unreferred  and  unsubmitted  cases 
in  the  Supreme  Court  preceding  the  last  case  re- 
ferred to  the  Commission,  in  which  the  writ  of  error 
was  granted  on  March  19,  1919.  If  its  work  were 
confined  to  the  oldest  cases,  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  one  term,  could  more  than  dispose  of  these  9 6 
causes,  if  it  acted  on  no  more  Commission  cases 
during  the  term  than  the  S9  already  referred.  It 
seems  demonstrable,  therefore,  that  it  is  neither  ac- 
curate nor  true  that  the  Court’s  trial  docket  is 
five  and  a half  years  in  arrears. 

And  yet,  with  274  cases  remaining  undecided 
on  the  trial  docket  of  the  Supreme  Court,  including 
cases  referred  to  the  Commission  of  Appeals,  and 
with  45  0 pending  applications  for  writs  of  error  and 
with  the  increased  volume  of  litigation  attendant 
on  the  marvelous  development  of  the  States  match- 
less resources,  no  lawyer  ought  to  be  heedless  of  the 
obligation  to  do  all  within  his  power  to  relieve  the 
burden  on  the  Court. 

I have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  people  will 
ultimately  enlarge  the  Court  and  make  it  possible 
for  a large  part  of  its  business  to  be  determined 
by  sections. 


TEXAS  LIBRARIES 

By  ELIZABETH  II.  WEST 

State  Librarian 


ACCORDING  to  the  latest  figures  available, 
there  are  in  Texas  forty-two  libraries  wholly 
or  partially  supported  by  the  state;  fifty  free 
public  libraries,  forty-eight  supported  wholly  or 
partly  by  municipalities,  two  by  endowments; 
thirty-six  subscription  public  libraries,  and  twenty- 
f"ur  libraries  in  colleges  or  universities  not  sup- 
ported by  the  state. 

•'Wate  Supported  Libraries:  The  state  supported 

group  comprises  twelve  governmental  libraries, 
seventeen  educational,  eight  in  homes  and  hospitals, 
•>r.d  four  penal  or  correctional.  The  twelve  govern- 
nu-ntal  libraries  are  the  State  Library,  the  Supreme 
1 “Urt  Library,  and  the  libraries  of  the  Court  of 
1 riminal  Appeals.  The  seventeen  educational  li- 
braries are  those  of  the  University,  main,  depart- 
mental and  extension;  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  John  Tarleton  College  and  Gruhbs 
'••rational  College;  the  six  normal  colleges;  the 
1 "liege  of  Industrial  Arts;  and  the  three  schools 
,,r  the  Blind  and  Deaf.  The  libraries  in  homes  and 
' "■•pitals  and  those  of  t he  two  Confederate  Homes, 
he  Orphan’s  Home,  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital,  and 


the  three  hospitals  for  the  Insane.  The  libraries  for 
the  state  prisons  at  Huntsville  and  Rusk  and  of  the 
two  state  training  schools,  constitute  the  penal  and 
correctional  group. 

The  State  Library  has  approximately  40,000  vol- 
umes, 30,000  pamphlets,  100,000  manuscripts  and 
transcripts.  Its  appropriation  for  the  current  bi- 
ennium is  $20,112  for  the  first  year,  $22,298  for  the 
second.  It  is  housed  in  the  State  Capitol  in  quarters 
which  it  is  rapidly  outgrowing,  having  in  1909  been 
assigned  not  quite  half  of  the  space  occupied  pre- 
viously by  the  Supreme  Court  Library  alone;  its 
public  documents  are  shelved  in  the  basement,  for 
want  of  available  space  elsewhere. 

It  has,  since  1909,  been  a separate  state  depart- 
ment under  its  own  governing  board,  the  Texas 
Library  and  Historical  Commission.  In  the  previous 
years  of  its  existence  it  had  for  the  most  part  been 
only  a division  of  some  other  department  state, 
1839-06,  insurance,  statistics  and  history — later 
agriculture,  insurance,  statistics  and  history — 1876- 
1909. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1909,  creating 
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the  Texas  Library  and  Historical  Commission,  as 
amended  in  1913-1919,  the  library  performs  the  usual 
functions  of  a state  library  in  serving  the  executive 
departments  and  the  legislature  especially  through 
its  legislative  reference  division;  it  also  has  a cus- 
tody and  care  of  historical  material  already  ac- 
quired, official  material  to  be  transferred  from  other 
departments,  and  other  future  acquisitions.  It  is 
authorized  to  print  its  collections,  and  sell  such 
printed  copies.  It  is  also  authorized  to  serve  as  the 
distributing  agency  for  state  documents. 

Among  the  most  important  sections  of  the  law  are 
those  which  provide  for  the  qualification  of  the  State 
Librarian  Staff.  The  State  Librarian  must  have 
had  at  least  one  year’s  library  school  training  and 
three  years’  experience  as  head  of  a free  public 
or  institutional  library,  or  as  an  assistant  of  high 
rank  in  such  library;  all  assistants  above  the  rank 
of  clerks  and  laborers  are  required  to  have  technical 
library  school  training,  heads  of  departments  being 
required  to  have  in  addition  at  least  one  year  of  ex- 
perience in  library  work  prior  to  appointment.  The 
commission  consists  of  five  members,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  for  six-year  overlapping 
terms.  It  is  empowered  to  act  as  a governing  board 
for  the  State  Library  and  to  ‘‘give  advice  to  such 
persons  as  contemplate  the  establishment  of  public 
libraries,  selection  of  books,  cataloging  and  library 
management,  conduct  library  institutions,  and  en- 
courage associations.”  The  State  Librarian  must  in 
connection  “ascertain  the  condition  of  all  public 
libraries  in  the  state,  and  report  the  results  to  the 
commission.” 

The  State  Library,  therefore,  has  the  legal  author- 
ity to  help  materially  in  the  development  of  the  free 
public  library  system  of  Texas.  It  has  heretofore 
been  able  to  do  little  in  the  way  of  library  extension, 
because  of  insufficient  funds.  It  has  published  an 
excellent  quarterly  bulletin,  “Texas  Libraries,”  when 
it  has  had  the  money  to  do  so;  and  it  has  instituted 
a traveling  library  service,  which  has  proved  ex- 
ceedingly useful  so  far  as  it  has  been  able  to  func- 
tion at  all  under  its  financial  limitations.  It  has 
also  in  the  present  biennium  inaugurated  a state- 
wide service  for  the  blind. 

The  Supreme  Court  Library,  established  in  1854, 
is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
the  deputy  marshal  of  the  court  acts  as  librarian. 
As  stated  above,  it  divides  its  quarters  with  the 
State  Library.  It  is  strictly  a reference  library, 
its  books  not  circulated  outside  the  Capitol  building. 

It  contains  approximately  21,000  volumes;  its  spe- 
cial strength  lies  in  its  collection  of  Federal  and 
State  reports.  Its  appropriation  for  the  current 
biennium  total  $3,400  for  the  first  year,  $3,000  for 
the  second. 

The  libraries  of  the  Courts  of  Appeals  have  for 
the  current  biennium  appropriations  ranging  from 
$100  to  $750  each  year  of  the  biennium,  the  total 
for  the  ten  being  $5,150  for  each  year.  The  latest 
available  statistics  indicate  that  then-  size  ranges 
from  approximately  1,200  to  0,000  volumes.  Each 
is  under  the  care  of  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

Of  the  state  supported  group,  of  all  the  libraries 
of  the  state,  in  fact,  the  main  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  the  largest,  and  for  scholarly  use  the 
most  important.  When  it  was  opened  in  1883,  it  was 
housed  in  a single  room  in  the  main  building,  and 
the  librarian  devoted  only  a part  of  his  time  to  its 
care;  the  first  full-time  librarian  was  appointed  only 


in  July,  1897.  From  this  small  beginning  it  has 
grown  into  a library  of  approximately  136,000  vol- 
umes and  36,000  pamphlets,  with  a building  of  its 
own,  with  seven  departmental  branches,  with  a li- 
brarian and  a staff  of  twenty-seven  assistants. 

The  rapid  yet  healthy  growth  of  the  University 
Library  in  general  and  special  collections  is  going 
far  toward  bringing  the  University  of  Texas  to  the 
goal  set  by  the  fathers — “a  University  of  the  first 
class.” 

In  addition  to  direct  scholarly  service  rendered 
to  the  university  community  by  the  main  library 
and  its  departmental  branches,  the  university  is 
giving  important  statewide  library  service.  This 
is  rendered  to  a limited  extent  through  direct  loans 
from  the  main  library  to  individuals,  groups  or  li- 
braries; to  a far  more  important  extent  through  the 
library  schools,  the  Extension  Loan  Library,  and  the 
Library  of  the  School  of  Government. 

A library  training  class  was  conducted  in  1901- 
1902,  1903-1907.  In  the  fall  of  1919  a regular  library 
school  was  installed.  The  district  holds  the  rank 
of  adjacent  professor;  the  assistant,  that  of  in- 
structor. Junior  standing  is  required  for  admission, 
and  courses  are  counted  towards  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  school  has  begun  with  only 
courses  in  cataloging  and  classification;  others  will 
be  added  from  year  to  year. 

The  Extension  Loan  Library  is  a package  library 
under  the  Department  of  Extension.  It  lends  di- 
rectly to  individuals  and  groups  packages  of  ma- 
terial on  subjects  of  timely  interest,  a typical  pack- 
age containing  about  twenty  clippings  and  pam- 
phlets and  one  or  two  books.  It  is  especially  useful 
to  debaters  of  the  interscholastic  league,  to  high 
school  students,  and  to  adult  groups  studying  ques- 
tions of  current  importance.  It  draws  freely  upon 
the  resources  of  the  main  library  but  is  an  independ- 
ent library. 

The  Library  of  the  School  of  Government  bears  a 
closer  relation  to  the  main  library  than  does  the 
extension  loan  library.  Its  collections  consist  of  live 
books,  pamphlets,  periodicals  and  typewritten  ma- 
terials on  topics  of  present  interest  to  students  of 
government.  Its  statewide  service  is  especially 
helpful  to  municipal  officials  and  other  persons  in-' 
terested  in  civic  affairs.  It  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
and  of  the  League  of  Texas  Municipalities. 

The  items  of  the  current  appropriation  specifically 
designated  for  the  various  library  activities  of  the 
university  total  $23,550  for  each  year  of  the  bi- 
ennium. 

Appropriations  for  the  other  libraries  maintained 
by  the  state  are  as  follows:  Agricultural  and  Me- 

chanical College,  $7,500  for  each  year  of  the  current 
biennium;  College  of  Industrial  Arts,  $710;  Sam 
Houston  Normal,  $720,  including  textbooks;  North 
Texas  Normal,  $3,421;  Southwest  Texas  Normal, 
$8,100,  including  textboks;  East  Texas  Normal, 
$5,400;  Sul  Ross  Normal,  $1,400;  John  Tarleton  Col- 
lege, $2,400;  Grubbs  Vocational  College,  $2,700;  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  $1,125;  School  for  the  Deaf, 
$500;  Orphans’  Home,  $300;  Girls’  Training  School, 
$300.  The  Epileptic  Colony  and  the  hospitals  for  the 
insane  have  each  a fund  for  literature  and  amuse- 
ment ranging  from  $300  to  $1,500  for  each  year 
of  the  biennium. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  the  Col- 
lege of  Industrial  Arts,  Sam  Houston,  North  Texas 
and  West  Texas  Normal  Colleges  have  each  a ii- 
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brarian  and  assistant  librarian;  Southwest  Texas 
Normal  College  has  a librarian  and  two  assistants. 
The  other  Normal  Colleges,  John  Tarleton,  Grubbs 
»nd  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  have  each  a li- 
brarian only.  The  other  institutions,  other  colleges 
and  university  libraries  have  no  specific  provision 
for  library  service. 

Of  the  colleges  and  universities  not  supported  by 
the  state,  the  largest  libraries  are  those  of  Baylor 
University,  Waco,  which  has  approximately  .31,000 
volumes;  Southwestern  University,  Georgetown,  ap- 
proximately 16,000;  Austin  College,  Sherman,  ap- 
proximately 10,000.  Both  Baylor  and  Georgetown 
have  full  time  librarians;  the  Baylor  librarian  has 
four  staff  assistants,  and  a varying  number  of  stu- 
dent assistants;  the  Georgetown  librarian  has  only 
>tudent  assistants.  The  library  of  Austin  College  is 
administered  by  student  assistants  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  the  faculty. 

Subscription  Libraries:  Of  the  thirty-six  sub- 

scription libraries  of  Texas  some  have  their  own 
quarters,  while  others  are  kept  in  stores,  banks, 
school  houses,  private  residences,  dental  parlors,  club 
houses,  Masonic  Lodges,  city  halls  or  court  houses. 

They  are  mostly  kept  open  only  a few  hours  each 
week,  and  administered  by  volunteers;  in  many  cases 
they  are  kept  up  by  the  efforts  of  club  women.  Fees 
range  from  50  cents  to  three  dollars  a year. 

This  group  of  libraries  is  doing  good  in  meeting, 
even  though  inadequately,  a strong  felt  need  for 
library  service;  and,  judging  from  past  history, 
they  are  likely  to  serve  a useful  purpose  in  laying 
the  foundation  for  free  public  library  service. 

Free  Public  Libraries:  The  establishment  of  the 

free  public  libraries  of  Texas  in  their  present  form 
is  in  the  main  the  work  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

Many  of  them  have  back  of  their  present  organi- 
zation a history  of  years  of  struggling  effort  ana 
small  things;  one,  the  Houston  Lyceum,  now  merged 
with  the  Carnegie  Library,  dating  back  to  1848. 
Some  are  still  leading  a more  or  less  hand-to-mouth 
existence,  kept  from  death  only  by  the  persistent 
efforts  of  a devoted  group  of  women.  Their  in- 
comes range  from  the  amounts  that  can  be  secured 
from  contributions  by  interested  individuals,  or 
groups,  sometimes  with  a small  appropriation  from 
the  municipal  government,  to  $22,000,  the  sum  an- 
nounced in  the  press  as  the  appropriation  for  the 
Houston  Lyceum  and  Carnegie  Library  for  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year. 

Twenty-six  library  buildings  have  been  donated 
by  the  Andrew  Carnegie  Corporation,  to  which  Mr. 

< arnegie,  in  his  later  years,  turned  over  his  work. 
The  conditions  of  the  gift  were  in  each  case  the 
furnishing  of  a site  by  the  city  and  the  promise  of  a 
yearly  maintenance  fund  from  the  public  revenues 
at  least  equal  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  granted. 

Statistics  for  1917,  the  latest  comparative  state- 
ment available,  indicate  that  the  incomes  of  this 
group  range  all  the  way  from  nothing  at  all  in  the 
'■'  ay  of  public  support  to  $19,500,  the  amount  derived 
^f,»m  the  library  tax  in  Dallas.  Incomplete  statistics 
gathered  since  that  time  indicate  a decided  advance, 
M-veral  of  the  municipalities  which  had  fallen  be- 
•ow  their  original  library  maintenance,  having  lately 
"•me  up  to,  or  even  beyond  the  amount  stipulated. 
One  city,  for  instance,  has  recently  placed  in  its 
charter  a provision  for  an  annual  levy  of  five  cents 
on  the  hundred  dollars  valuation. 

The  cities  that  have  continued  the  originally  stipu- 


lated support  have,  according  to  these  later  reports, 
changed  places  in  the  income  scale.  El  Paso,  for 
instance,  has  in  its  revised  charter  a provision  for 
a library  tax  levy  of  3%  mills  on  the  dollar;  which 
tax  was  levied  for  the  first  time  in  1919.  The  in- 
come for  this  levy  will  approximate  $21,000  for  the 
current  year,  practically  the  same  as  the  estimated 
income  of  the  Dallas  Public  Library,  which  in  1917 
has  the  largest  tax-derived  income  in  the  state. 
Houston  is  now  the  leader  in  this  respect,  the  city 
commission  of  Houston  having  voted  for  1920  an 
appropriation  of  $22,000.  Dallas  and  El  Paso  con- 
sequently will  drop  to  second  or  third  place. 

The  Rosenberg  Library,  Galveston,  the  Nicholas 
P.  Sims,  Waxahachie,  and  the  Kemp  Public  Library, 
Wichita  Falls,  are  the  three  notable  gift  libraries  of 
the  state.  The  two  first  are  supported  by  endow- 
ments; the  third,  by  city  taxation. 

Rosenberg  Library  has  the  largest  income  of  all 
the  free  public  library  group — approximately  $30,000 
annually. 

Besides  the  usual  service  of  a public  library  it  has 
for  years  maintained  a free  public  lecture  course. 

Other  public  libraries,  notably  San  Antonio,  have 
in  the  past  also  rendered  this  service. 

Special  Collections:  The  most  notable  special  col- 

lections are  in  the  state  supported  group  of  libraries. 
The  State  Library  has  a valuable  history  collection, 
including  the  King  collection,  the  Lamar  and  Regan 
papers,  the  Diplomatic,  Consular  and  Domestic  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  the  Spanish 
and  Mexican  official  records  known  as  the  Nacog- 
doches papers,  the  original  ratification  copies  of  the 
Foreign  Treaties  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  etc.  The 
University  has  a large  and  growing  Southern  history 
collection  of  manuscripts,  books,  pamphlets,  news- 
papers and  periodicals  purchased  by  the  Littlefield 
Fund.  The  Wrenn  collection  of  rare  books,  largely 
Shakespearian  and  of  literary  manuscripts,  also  pre- 
sented by  Major  George  W.  Littlefield;  the  Palm 
Library;  the  Ashbel  Smith  Library;  the  John  H. 
Regan  Library,  etc. 

The  public  libraries  have  in  most  cases  made  a 
point  of  collecting  local  history  material. 

The  General  Situation:  A glance  at  the  library 

map  of  Texas  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
libraries  serving  the  public  are  situated  to  the  east 
of  the  100th  meridian;  that  in  the  whole  vast  region 
to  the  westward  are  only  four  free  public  libraries, 
two  of  them  only  partially  supported  by  their  munic- 
ipalities, and  three  subscription  libraries.  It  is  ob- 
vious therefore  that  the  Texas  public  is  but  meagerlv 
supplied  with  libraries,  and  a study  of  these  libraries’ 
workings  show  that  the  service  rendered  by  the  most 
of  the  existing  libraries  is  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  their  communities. 

An  examination  of  statistics  of  the  libraries  in 
state  institutions,  educational,  eleemosynary,  penal 
and  correctional  shows  that  these  have  also  a long 
way  to  go  before  the  people  of  Texas  can  be  said  to 
have  really  adequate  library  service;  that  is  to  say, 
adequate  library  service  within  the  reach  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  state. 

A strong  system  of  county  free  libraries,  adequate 
appropriations  for  the  state  supported  group,  espe- 
cially provision  for  state  library  field  workers  are 
the  desiderata. 

Much  is  hoped  for  in  this  connection  from  the 
educational  work  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation’s Enlarged  Program. 
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HISTORY  OF  TEXAS  BANKING 

By  JUDGE  W.  F.  RAMSEY 

Federal  Reserve  Agent 


THE  history  of  banking 
in  Texas  is  both  pe- 
culiar and  interesting. 
In  the  early  history  of  the 
state  most  of  the  banks  were 
unincorporated  private  insti- 
tutions. Some  of  these  were 
without  any  considerable  ex- 
perience or  adequate  capital. 
Others  were  controlled  by 
men  of  large  vision  and  ex- 
perience and  a few  of  them 
exist  this  day. 

In  the  early  history  of  the 
state,  banks  were  incor- 
porated under  the  authority 
of  our  laws  with  very  large 
and  unusual  powers.  A few 
of  these  charters  still  exist, 
and  one  or  two  of  our  large  banks  are  still  operat- 
ing under  their  authority.  There  had  been  experi- 
enced such  a lack  of  success  in  incorporated  state 
banks,  that  under  the  constitution  of  1875  the  organi- 
zation of  banks  under  the  state  charter  was  abso- 
lutely prohibited.  The  result  was,  of  course,  that  the 
only  banks  in  existence  for  many  years  were  those 
granted  under  the  authority  of  the  old  laws,  private 
banks  and  those  chartered  under  the  authority  of 
the  National  Bank  Act.  For  a long  time,  no  national 
bank  could  be  chartered  with  a capital  of  less  than 
$50,000.  Considering  the  newness  of  the  state  and 
the  sparseness  of  its  population,  the  National  Bank- 
ing System  in  this  state  for  a long  time  did  not 
flourish,  as  it  has  done  since.  The  minimum  amount 
of  capital  required  for  national  banks  was  a severe 
handicap  for  a small  community.  Further  con- 
sideration and  discussion  finally  developed  an  in- 
telligent public  opinion  which  found  expression  in  a 
constitutional  amendment,  duly  voted  by  the  people, 
authorizing  the  creation  of  state  banks.  Conform- 
ing with  this  amendment,  the  legislature  of  the 
state  passed,  about  1905,  a comprehensive  law 
authorizing  the  organization  and  regulating  the  con- 
duct or  operation  of  state  banks.  A little  later  a 
law  was  passed,  guaranteeing  non-interest  bearing 
deposits  in  state  banks  and  making  provision  for 
the  creation  and  collection  of  a guaranty  fund  which 
was  deemed  to  be  su  licient  to  make  ample  provision 
for  the  payment  of  deposits  in  such  state  banks  as 
might  fail.  While  stoutly  opposed  in  many  quarters, 
the  guaranty  of  deposits  feature  of  the  state  bank 
law  had  succeeded  and  endured  to  this  day,  and  it  is 
approved  not  only  by  a great  many  bankers,  but  by 
a large  body  of  intelligent  public  opinion  generally. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  state  since  1905,  and  the 
fact  that  state  banks  could  be  organized  with  a mini- 
mum capital  of  $10,000,  at  once  had  the  effect  of 
encouraging  the  establishment  of  many  state  banks 
all  over  the  state.  Other  features  of  the  law,  among 
others  the  authority  to  lend  a greater  portion  of 
capital  and  surplus  than  the  National  Bank  Act  per- 
mitted, induced  the  establishment  of  many  fairly 
large  banks  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  and  more 
important  towns  of  the  state.  The  same  growth, 
prosperity  and  increase  in  population  have  also 
brought  about  the  establishment  and  organization  of 


many  national  banks.  This  result  was  particularly 
encouraged  by  the  reduction  of  the  minimum  capital 
required  in  the  organization  of  national  banks  to 
$25,000. 

In  a general  way,  it  could  be  safely  said  that  we 
have  a sound,  safe  and  workable  banking  law  in  this 
state,  and  it  is  every  where  conceded  that  the  man- 
agement and  supervision  of  these  banks  of  the 
State  Banking  Board  and  Commissioner  of  Banking 
has  been  of  the  highest  order  and  intelligence.  The 
virtues  and  merits  of  the  National  Banking  Act  and 
the  vigor  and  vigilance  of  the  supervision  of  these 
banks  is  known  to  all  men. 

The  best  opinion  in  this  state  is  that  there  is 
ample  need  for  both  national  and  state  banks,  that 
there  is  no  necessary  conflict  between  them,  but 
there  is  and  should  be  only  an  attitude  of  generous 
competition  between  the  two  systems. 

The  growth  in  number  and  increase  in  resources 
of  banks,  both  state  and  national,  is  but  an  ex- 
emplification and  evidence  of  the  growth,  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  state.  There  are  today 
in  operation  in  this  state  549  national  banks,  with  a 
combined  capital  and  surplus  account  of  $94,366,000 
and  with  deposits  of  $572,106,000.  There  are  in 
actual  operation  in  the  state  923  state  banks,  with  a 
combined  capital  and  surplus  of  $50,379,541,  and 
combined  deposits  of  $238,920,170.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  there  are,  altogether,  1,472  banks  in  the 
state,  and  combined  capital  and  surplus  of  all  banks, 
state  and  national,  amounts  to  $144,745,541,  and 
their  combined  deposits  amount  to  the  sum  of 
$811,026,170. 

These  figures  take  no  account  of  the  capital  and 
surplus  are  the  deposits  of  the  private  banks  in  suc- 


cessful operation  in  the  state.  Any  statement  as  to 
these  figures  applying  to  private  banks  would  be 
a mere  estimate,  but  I think  it  a fair  approximation 
of  the  facts  to  say  that  the  capital  of  the  private 
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^anks  in  this  state  would  exceed  $5,000,000,  and  that 
their  deposits  would  probably  go  well  beyond 
$3,000,000. 

It  is  a matter  of  congratulation  that  in  this  state 
■ n the  last  several  years  there  have  been  compara- 
t.vely  few  failures  in  national  banks,  and  ultimately 
x very  small  amount  in  losses  to  depositors.  I haven’t 
any  exact  figures  before  me,  but  based  on  a pretty 
fair  consideration  of  all  the  facts,  I think  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  per  cent  of  loss,  based  on  actual 
deposits,  is  practically  inconsequential. 

It  is  a matter  of  congratulation  also  that  there 
have  been,  since  the  organization,  comparatively 
ftw  failures  in  state  banks,  and  in  case  of  such 
failure  as  applying  to  non-interest  bearing  deposits, 
these  have  been  taken  care  of  by  the  guaranty  fund. 

It  will  have  been  noted  by  the  careful  observer 
that  in  many  sections  of  the  state  there  has  been 
in  the  last  year  an  immense  growth  in  deposits  of 


all  the  banks.  That  has  been  particularly  true  in 
those  portions  of  the  state  where  oil  has  been  discov- 
ered. The  most  notable  examples  of  such  increases 
in  the  larger  cities  are  Dallas,  Fort  Worth  and 
Wichita  Falls.  In  the  last  named  city,  deposits  have 
more  than  quadrupled  within  a year,  and  now  stand 
at  approximately  $40,000,000  a wonderful  growth 
for  a city  of  that  size. 

While  there  has  been  some  expansion  of  credits 
beyond  the  limitations  which  the  wisest  considera- 
tion of  safety  would  have  suggested,  these  credits 
for  the  most  part  have  been  occasioned  by  the  needs 
of  the  several  communities.  The  situation  is  in- 
trinsically sound,  and  with  wise  management  and 
conservatism,  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  credit  struc- 
ture of  the  country  will  be  preserved,  nor  that  the 
banks  will  not  only  continue  their  condition  of 
entire  solvency,  but  that  they  will  also  be  in  a 
situation  to  take  care  of,  in  an  orderly  and  ade- 
quate way,  the  needs  of  the  several  communities. 


THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY  OF  TEXAS 

By  JOHN  H.  KIRBY 


THE  Lumber  Industry,  with  all  that  it  includes 
from  the  initial  stage  of  logging  to  the 
finished  product,  constitutes  the  third  greatest 
manufacturing  activity  of  the  United  States  and  also 
ranks  third  among  the  industries  of  the  Lone  Star 
State.  Though  Texas  as  the  largest  state  in  the 
Union  has  more  forested  area  than  any  other  state, 
she  has  a “stand”  much  smaller  than  that  in  several 
other  territories.  One  estimate  gives  40,000,000 
acres  of  wooded  land,  but  this  is  inaccurate  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  make  an  exact 
estimate  for  much  wooded  land  is  unfit  for  commer- 
cial lumbering.  As  our  state  varies  greatly  in 
climate  and  physiography,  practically  the  whole 
range  of  forest  trees  found  in  the  temperate  zone 
is  within  our  borders.  Four  general  lumber  belts 
may  be  mentioned — East  Texas,  greater  than  all 
the  others  combined,  the  Grand  and  Black  Prairies, 
Edwards  Plateau  and  territory  west  of  the  Pecos 
River. 

The  distribution  of  lumber  producing  trees  may 
be  given  as  follows:  In  the  coast  plain,  along  swamps 
and  sluggish  streams,  pines — the  most  valuable — 
tupelo,  magnolia,  sweet  gum  and  other  species;  in 
the  alluvial  bottoms,  are  the  hardwoods — the  oaks  the 
most  important  in  quantity  and  value — ash,  hickory, 
gum,  holly  and  other  hardwood  species;  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  coast  plain  the  loblolly  pines  and  hard- 
woods abound,  while  pines  are  also  on  sandy  ridges 
and  hardwoods  in  the  half-swampy  flats.  The  Hardin 
County  “Big  Thicket”  of  hardwoods  is  famous  as 
being  almost  impenetrable.  North  and  east  of  this 
area  are  the  long  leaf  pines.  And  Texas  has  the  last 
large  stands  of  the  long  leaf  pines  for  which  our 
*tate  is  famed  far  and  wide.  Between  this  area  and 
the  Red  River  westward  to  the  Black  Prairies  are 
the  short  leaf  pines  and  accompanying  hardwoods. 
The  Grand  and  Black  Prairies,  bounded  by  the  Brazos 
and  Nueces  Rivers  and  the  Coast  Plain,  abound  in 
Live  Oaks.  The  Edwards  Plateau,  mostly  west  of 
the  98th  meridian,  has  hardwoods  in  canyons  and 
“bout  streams  with  post  oak,  mountain  oak,  and 
' ' dar  brakes  of  extensive  area  on  hills  and  bluffs. 
Over  the  whole  of  West  Texas  the  Mesquite  is  fastly 
spreading  and  gives  promise  to  become  a valuable 
tree. 


Practically  all  logging  and  saw  mills  are  in  East 
Texas — from  which  it  is  again  seen  that  East  Texas 
comprises  all  the  most  valuable  forests  of  the  State, 
forty-eight  counties  in  number.  There  are  no  pub- 
licly owned  lands  here.  Three  holdings  alone  include 
22.1  per  cent  of  the  total  stand  of  which  six-sevenths 
is  the  long  leaf  pine — an  enormous  concentration, 
and  eighty-one  largest  holdings  of  the  State  have 
55.3  per  cent  of  the  total  stand  or  72.2  per  cent  of  the 
most  valuable  woods.  The  total  stand  for  East  Texas 
is  estimated  as  66,000,000,000  board  feet,  of  which 
the  long  leaf  pine  leads  with  over  22,000,000,000 
board  feet  with  the  short  leaf  pine  close  on  to  it.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  annual  cut  is  2,099,130,000  board 
feet  or  3.2  per  cent,  at  which  rate,  not  allowing  for 
reforestation,  it  will  require  about  thirty-one  years 
to  exhaust  the  timber  supply  of  Texas.  Reforesta- 
tion may  come  from  either  or  both  of  two  forces — 
artificial  effort — at  which  nothing  is  yet  done  in 
Texas,  and  by  Nature  which  is  active.  The  rate 
of  this  latter  force,  Nature,  however,  cannot  easily 
been  estimated  except  by  expert  foresters  who  would 
have  to  give  this  subject  careful  consideration. 

Eleven  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  of  the  total 
volume  of  Texas  manufactured  output  are  from  the 
lumber  mills  and  wood  using  plants,  while  33.5  per 
cent  of  all  wage  earners  in  the  manufacturing-  indus- 
try of  Texas  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  or  lumber  products,  working  in  799  plants. 

To  summarize  then,  the  Texas  lumber  business  has 
799  manufacturing  plants  employing  33.5  per  cent 
of  all  manufacturing  employees  of  the  State,  putting 
out  11.8  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  Texas  manu- 
factured output;  the  distribution  of  timber  varies 
from  the  tupelo  and  cypress  of  the  swamps  of  the 
East  and  Southeast  to  the  Cactus  on  the  high  dry 
western  plateaus  with  150  varieties  of  valuable 
timber  producing  trees  between;  the  annual  “cut” 
is  about  3.2  per  cent  of  the  total  “stand”  which  is 
estimated  as  66,000,000,000  board  feet  in  which  the 
long  leaf  pine  leads  with  about  25,000,000,000  board 
feet,  six-sevenths  of  which  are  owned  by  three  hold- 
ings while  eighty-one  holdings  have  72.2  per  cent 
of  the  most  valuable  woods,  and  America’s  last  large 
stands  of  the  famed  long  leaf  pine  are  in  the  State 
of  Texas. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  IX  TEXAS 

By  DR.  C.  W.  GODDARD 

Ex-Stute  Health  Officer 


THE  discussion  of  public 
health  can  not  be 
brought  to  our  atten- 
tion but  that  the  first  and 
foremost  thought  that  comes 
to  our  minds  is:  There  should 
be  no  preventable  diseases 
and  no  preventable  deaths. 
Therefore,  we  shall  deal  with 
these  groups  alone: 

Typhoid  fever  is  endemic 
in  Texas  at  all  times,  to  the 
extent  of  about  five  thousand 
cases  a year,  resulting  in 
nearly  five  thousand  deaths. 
Tuberculosis  in  some  form  or 
other  effects  some  30,000 
people,  and  was  responsible 
for  the  death  of  over  five 
year.  Pneumonia  in  all  its 
forms  kills  on  an  average  of  3,000  people  a year,  or 
about  one  in  six  of  those  who  have  this  disease. 
Smallpox,  which  is  so  easily  prevented,  was  in  evi- 
dence in  154  counties  of  the  state  in  1919,  there 
having  been  reported  some  2,(300  cases,  and  of  scarlet 
fever,  12,500  cases.  Diphtheria  is  one  of  the  diseases 
which  has  lost  some  of  its  prestige  in  the  last  few 
years  but  was  responsible  for  about  250  deaths  last 
year,  out  of  a total  of  3,200  cases.  Mumps,  measles 
and  whooping  cough  have  also  been  reported  and 
measles  alone  was  responsible  for  nearly  one  thou- 
sand deaths.  Anthrax  has  been  found  in  six  human 
beings  in  the  last  few  months,  no  fatalities. 

Pellegra  took  a total  from  Texas  of  over  five  hun- 
dred people  last  year. 

The  greatest  reaper  health  authorities  have  had 
to  contend  with  has  been  influenza,  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  so  many  people  dying  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19.  Only  about  2,500  cases  have  been  reported 
this  winter,  and  the  death  rate  for  1920  had  de- 
creased. Other  diseases  that  have  been  reported  in 
varying  numbers  during  the  past  year  are  epidemic 
meningitis,  “infantile  paralysis,”  rabies,  leprosy, 
beri  beri  and  dengus  fever.  Venereal  diseases  were 
found  to  be  more  prevalent  than  all  other  com- 
municable diseases  combined,  there  being  58,000  of 
which  practically  all  were  preventable. 

The  saving  of  forty  thousand  persons  a year  who 
die  of  these  unnecessary  and  preventable  diseases, 
would,  if  calculated  in  dollars  and  cents,  amount 
into  millions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increase  of  human 
life  that  would  spring  from  the  neglected  infants 
who  are  destroyed  before  they  become  of  value  to 
society  from  a financial  standpoint. 

The  indexical  health  survey  which  has  just  been 
finished  shows  among  other  valuable  facts  that  on 
account  of  sickness  during  one  year,  s drool  children 
lost  4,790,901  days  from  school;  also  that  there  were 
lost  17,350,771  days  from  labor,  which  counted  in 
day’s  work  alone,  giving  no  consideration  to  the 
suffering  and  expense  of  caring  for  patients,  cost 
Texas  the  enormous  sum  of  852,070,315  in  one  year's 
time. 

Thus,  the  above  figures  show  that  with  a popula- 
tion of  more  than  five  million  of  people,  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  from  these  preventable  diseases 


is  only  thirteen.  And  the  percentage  of  diseases 
is  only  fourteen  and  six-tenths. 

Texas,  with  her  broad  plains,  her  balmy  gulf 
breezes,  her  productive  fields,  her  grazing  grounds, 
her  mineral  resources,  her  congenial  citizenship,  a 
progressive  race,  touched  with  a climate  that  pro- 
duces anything  that  the  heart  could  desire,  a climate 
condition  that  from  its  very  beginning  has  produced 
and  continues  to  produce  such  wonderful  surprises 
has  within  her  borders  everything  that  can  be 
desired  both  as  a winter  resort,  for  persons  seeking 
relief  from  the  continued  and  extreme  cold  of  the 
northern  states,  and  the  cooling  summer  winds  that 
furnish  relaxation,  a refreshing  sleep  for  the  tired 
and  weary,  and  never  a doubt  but  that  somewhere  in 
this  vast  tract  of  land,  a condition  that  is  suited 
to  any  purpose  that  may  be  desired  by  an  ever 
progressing  civilization. 

With  more  than  256,000  square  miles  of  territory 
she  is  a state  that  you  might  surround  with  an  im- 
pregnable wall  and  there  would  be  produced  within 
her  borders  anything  that  her  citizenship  would 
desire,  not  only  for  his  comfort  and  well  being,  but 
for  luxurious  enjoyment  of  his  leisure  time.  Her 
coastal  cities  furnish  a decided  advantage  over  other 
pleasure  resorts  for  summer  enjoyments  and  pleas- 
ures; her  southern  inland  cities  furnish  a retreat 
from  the  cold  of  the  northern  states,  so  that  the 
person  who  is  seeking  a retreat  from  extreme  cli- 
matic conditions  in  order  to  nurse  himself  back  to 
health  and  happiness  finds  that  which  he  most  de- 
sires and  needs  within  her  borders. 

As  an  agricultural  state  she  is  unsurpassed.  Her 
mineral  resources  have  not  yet  been  developed  to  the 
limit  of  their  capacity.  New  oil  fields  are  being 
opened  almost  daily,  and  with  this  discovery  of  oil 
in  regions  that  were  once  thought  to  be  worthless,, 
her  riches  have  increased  one  hundred  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years.  With  iron  ore,  and  coal 
fields,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  production 
of  enough  iron  to  supply  her  own  needs.  Her  pro- 
ductive cotton  fields,  the  sheep  from  her  grazing 
grounds,  can  more  than  supply  the  needed  clothing 
for  her  inhabitants.  Her  rice  farms,  her  wheat 
fields,  her  cattle  ranges,  with  chicken  ranches,  in 
fact  anything  in  the  supply  of  food  for  sick  or  well, 
her  fruit  regions  of  East  Texas,  the  timber  lands 
of  the  same  region,  her  building  stone,  with  all  of 
this,  an  impregnable  wall  could  be  constructed  en- 
closing her  from  the  outside  world  and  her  residents 
would  never  know  the  difference. 

But  with  new  people  come  new  ideas,  and  with 
new  ideas  come  progress,  thus  civilization  develops, 
and  with  that  hospitality  that  has  won  fame  abroad 
as  southern  hospitality,  the  hearty  handclasp  of  the 
native  born  Texan  for  the  stranger  within  her  midst, 
has  shown  that  her  citizenship  is  ever  ready  to  divide 
that  which  is  good,  and  for  which  he  holds  the  key, 
is  ever  ready  to  welcome  the  stranger  within  her 
borders  bidding  him  enter,  select  his  stamping 
ground,  and  produce  that  which  will  bring  happiness 
to  him  and  to  his  neighbor. 

In  time  of  distress,  in  one  region,  another  is  pros- 
perous beyond  its  own  needs,  while  possibly  a neigh- 
boring region  may  fall  heir  to  some  misfortune,  and 
in  this  instant  there  is  ever  a helping  hand  from  one' 
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m-ction  to  another,  and  no  sooner  has  the  disaster 
befallen,  than  the  one  extends  a helping  hand  to 
the  other,  it  is  righted  and  all  is  well  for  a pros- 
perous and  progressive  future. 

It  is  through  the  activity  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  Texas,  that  plans  are  made  and  carried  out 
to  prevent  contagious  diseases  from  becoming  rooted 
m many  localities  being  a menace  to  the  citizens. 
The  Health  Department  of  this  state  is  equipped 
with  laboratory  for  research  work  and  for  the 
preparation  of  chemicals  to  exterminate  the  germs 
of  disease.  By  co-operating  with  the  Health  De- 
partment in  the  various  counties  throughout  the 
state,  giving  the  constitutors  and  authorities  proper 
assistance,  they  are  able  to  have  an  important  part 
to  play  in  the  bettering  of  the  health  conditions  in 
the  various  communities.  It  is  by  the  co-operation 
of  this  department  with  the  authorities  in  various 
sections,  that  epidemics  may  be  prevented. 

The  Health  Department  of  Texas  has  spent  large 
sums  of  money,  long  and  careful  research  in  all 
sections  of  the  state,  in  order  to  have  at  hand  full 
information  in  which  sections  contagious  diseases 
are  most  prevalent,  and  which  counties  are  most 
free  from  contagion.  Probably  the  greatest  work 
of  the  department  is  that  devoted  to  education. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  of  good  that  can  be 
accomplished  in  this  particular  department  of  the 
work,  for  the  education  of  many  people  or  com- 
munities to  use  hygenic  methods  will  be  the  greatest 
asset  to  the  promotion  of  health. 

There  is  nothing  more  essential  to  the  happiness 
or  prosperity  to  the  individual  or  community  as  that 
of  good  health,  for  wealth  and  prosperity,  prevaileth 
little  without  good  health.  In  the  extent  to  which 
this  department  succeeds  in  educating  the  citizens 
up  to  methods  which  prevent  diseases,  just  that 
much  is  the  department  a success. 

The  Medical  and  Health  Authorities  in  the  various 
sections  of  Texas,  find  this  department  a very  helpful 
refuge  in  any  time  of  need. 

Thus  it  is  that  her  citizenship  through  a desire  to 
build  up  a system  that  none  might  equal  has  seen 
fit  through  her  law  makers  to  provide  means  for  a 
continual  warfare  upon  preventable  disease  and  by 
preventable  the  other  meaning  of  the  word  might  be 
substituted,  unnecessary  disease,  and  this  unneces- 
sary prevalence  of  disease  the  State  Board  of  Health 
is  helping  every  section  of  the  state  to  overcome. 
First  remove  the  cause,  thus  removing  the  disease 
and  this  plan  is  succeeding  in  no  small  measure. 
For  that  purpose  the  Board  of  Health  was  formed, 
and  its  work  is  being  pursued  with  all  the  skill  that 
modern  science  lends  to  the  aid  of  mankind  so  that 
there  is  noticeable  a decreasing  number  of  the  dis- 
eases from  year  to  year,  and  which  will  continue 
through  the  time  the  state  with  her  millions  of  peo- 
ple shall  last. 

To  combat  this  unnecessary  loss  of  life,  there  have 
been  established  four  new  bureaus,  in  addition  to 
the  original  bureaus  established  as  follows: 

L Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  which  is  to  provide 
county  public  health  nurses,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Fed  Cross;  to  establish  child  health  centers;  to  give 
pro-natural  and  anstetrical  care  and  advice  concern- 
mg  infants  and  young  children;  to  give  bedside  care 
to  the  sick  in  their  own  homes  by  public  health 
nurses,  under  regulations  adopted  by  the  State  Board 
°f  Health  and  approved  by  the  County  Medical  So- 
l|oty;  to  distribute  leaflets  on  pre-natal,  infant  and 


child  care;  to  arrange  child  health  conferences  in 
co-operation  with  the  Child  Welfare  Division  of  the 
Home  Economics  Department  of  the  University  of 
Texas;  education  and  training.  Supervision,  in- 
struction in  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  infant  hy- 
giene. Investigation  of  unlicensed  midwives;  to 
urge  complete  registration  of  births;  to  establish 
the  following  clinics:  Pre-natal,  well  baby,  sick 

baby,  pre-school  child;  to  make  physical  inspection 
of  school  children. 

2.  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases,  whose  pro- 
gram is  as  follows:  To  supply  the  City  and  County 

Health  officers  with  information  about  communicable 
diseases;  instructing  and  directing  such  officers  in 
carrying  out  the  laws  regarding  reportable  and 
qaurantinable  diseases;  enforcing  the  above  men- 
tioned laws  and  establishing  general  quarantine  when 
necessary;  receiving,  tabulating  and  recording  all  re- 
ports on  communicable  diseases;  formulating  plans 
for  the  prevention  of  epidemics  and  the  eradication 
of  preventable  diseases;  investigating  and  assisting 
in  the  control  of  epidemics;  preparing  and  supplying 
literature  on  the  following  subjects:  List  of  com- 

municable diseases,  list  of  “Reportable”  diseases,  im- 
portance of  promptly  reporting  communicable  dis- 
eases, disease  “carriers,”  what  they  are  and  how 
controlled,  vaccination — the  importance  and  tech- 
nique, immunity — what  it  is  and  how  acquired,  ad- 
vantages of  immunity — to  the  individual  and  the 
public,  and  the  duty  of  local  health  officers,  county 
and  city  officials,  the  community,  and  the  individual 
in  the  prevention  and  control  of  communicable  dis- 
eases. 

3.  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Education,  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  carry  on  the  educational  work  of  all 
the  bureaus  of  the  State  Health  Department;  get- 
ting out  pamphlets  and  literature  for  the  various 
phases  of  public  health  work;  keeping  informed 
upon  the  latest  public  health  literature  on  public 
health  matters,  and  giving  advice  to  the  other 
bureaus;  arranging  and  giving  public  lectures;  sup- 
plying articles  for  the  press  on  various  activities  of 
the  Health  Department;  arranging  public  health  ex- 
hibitions; organizing  public  health  societies  and  the 
medium  through  which  the  activities  of  all  the 
bureaus  will  be  reduced  to  writing  and  disseminated 
to  the  public. 

4.  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  which  is  to 
keep  in  tcuch  with  public  health  nursing  in  the 
state;  to  act  in  advisory  capacity  to  any  organiza- 
tions contemplating  establishing  such  service;  to 
interest  suitable  nurses  in  public  health  nursing  with 
the  object  of  increasing  the  supply;  to  properly 
place  before  city  and  county  officials  and  the  medical 
profession  the  importance  of  public  health  nursing 
and  the  functions  of  the  public  health  nurse;  to 
stimulate  public  health  nursing  education  among 
nurses  in  co-operation  with  the  State  Nurse’s  Asso- 
ciation and  State  League  for  Nursing  Education: 
to  support  and  co-operate  with  the  School  of  Public 
Health  Nursing,  University  of  Texas;  through  a 
plan  of  co-operation  with  the  American  Red  Cross 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  also  Director  of 
Public  Health  Nursing  for  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  Texas;  nurses  employed  by  Red  Cross  Chapters 
carry  out  the  public  program  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  their  several  communities  in  con- 
junction with  the  local  health  officers  and  local 
physicians. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  TEXAS  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 

By  R.  W.  KNOX  M.  D. 

Ex-President  State  Medicul  Association  of  Texas 


JUST  as  Texas  had  men 
of  the  first  magnitude  in 
her  earliest  military  and 
civil  affairs,  the  mere  men- 
tion of  whose  names  recall 
days  of  achievement  of  which 
the  world  is  proud  to  this 
day,  so  the  pioneer  predeces- 
sors of  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion of  today  had  a standard 
at  the  outset  which  compared 
favorably  with  that  of  any 
state  in  the  Union.  Among 
those  early  physicians  were 
such  men  as  Ashbel  Smith, 
physician,  surgeon,  scientist, 
statesman  and  scholar,  Phil- 
lips Anderson,  Chief  Surgeon 
of  the  Texas  Navy  and  Alex- 
ander Ewing,  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  Texas  Army. 
These  names  merely  mentioned  prove  the  high  stand- 
ard when  Texas  began  as  a Republic.  But  with  the 
winning  of  freedom  and  the  establishment  of  safety 
within  the  Texas  borders,  multitudes  flocked  into 
the  Republic  from  varying  quarters,  the  scarcity  of 
physicians  was  felt,  and  finally  necessity  demanded 
volunteers  who  had  had  experience  in  hospital  work, 
nursing,  the  drug  business  or  who  were  simply  par- 
ticularly gifted  in  their  ministrations  for  the  sick 
to  join  the  regular  practitioners  in  their  service  for 
their  country.  About  1845  to  1850,  the  first  few 
years  after  the  Republic  became  a state,  the  medical 
profession  was  greatly  strengthened  by  young  men 
coming  from  other  states,  graduates  of  the  best 
literary  and  medical  colleges  in  the  land,  cultured 
and  refined.  The  high  standard  of  the  earliest  days 
began  to  be  approached  again,  and  in  1857  the  first 
attempt  was  made  to  organize  the  Texas  physicians 
when,  on  March  11th,  the  Houston  physicians  ef- 
fected an  organization.  In  1859  these  men  issued  a 
call  to  all  Texas  physicians  and  surgeons  to  organ- 
ize but  no  record  was  kept  of  the  meeting  that  re- 
sulted from  that  call.  However,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Texas  physicians  and  surgeons  first  organized 
in  that  year  for,  after  the  Civil  War  days  and  with 
reconstruction  under  way,  in  18(59  the  Houston  phy- 
sicians issued  a state  call  for  “re-organization.”  On 
April  15,  1869,  twenty-eight  physicians  responded 
and  as  a result  the  first  state  meeting  whose  records 
have  been  preserved  was  held.  Dr.  T.  J.  Heard,  of 
Galveston,  was  chosen  president  Dr.  R.  H.  Jones, 
of  Washington  County,  first  vice-president;  Dr.  D. 
R.  Wallace,  of  Waco,  second  vice-president;  Dr.  A. 
A.  Connell,  of  Houston,  recording  secretary;  Dr.  W. 
P.  Riddle,  of  Houston,  corresponding  secretary,  and 
Dr.  1.  Hassenberg,  of  Houston,  treasurer.  Two  days 
were  consumed  in  these  details  of  organization.  At 
the  second  meeting,  at  Houston,  Dr.  R.  T.  Flewellen, 
of  Houston,  was  chosen  president,  and  Dr.  D.  R. 
Wallace  became  first  vice-president.  The  third  ses- 
sion, also  at  Houston,  found  an  increased  attendance 
and  interest.  Dr.  \\  allace,  of  Waco,  was  made  presi- 
dent; he  was  a man  of  unusual  executive  ability  and 
at  once  his  influence  for  good  was  felt.  Through  him, 
the  association  was  brought  into  closer  relations 


with  the  American  Medical  Association  and  Dr.  S.  O. 
Young  was  chosen  as  the  first  Texas  delegate  to  the 
national  body.  He  appointed  various  committees 
to  do  special  work  and  report  at  the  next  annual  con- 
vention. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Texas  Medical  Associa- 
tion, meeting  at  Houston,  elected  Dr.  D.  F.  Stuart, 
of  Houston,  as  president;  Dr.  S.  0.  Young  as  record- 
ing secretary,  and  Dr.  J.  Larendon,  also  of  Houston, 
as  treasurer  and  this  position  Dr.  Larendon  retained 
for  a quarter  of  a century.  This  meeting  was  April 
15,  1872.  It  was  then  decided  to  abandon  Houston 
as  the  permanent  quarters.  Waco  was  designated 
as  the  next  meeting  place.  It  has  already  been 
noted  by  the  reader,  perhaps,  that  the  Texas  Medical 
Association  began  as  a Houston  idea  and  was  chiefly 
maintained  by  physicians  and  surgeons  of  that  city 
and  its  immediate  territory  until  its  final  success. 

A great  deal  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
activities  of  the  Medical  Association.  It  has  in 
many  cases  acted  as  a law  making  body  for  its  own 
members,  prescribing  certain  rules  of  ethics  and 
standards  of  practise  which  its  members  were  re- 
quired to  adopt.  Through  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion many  evils  of  the  practise  have  been  eliminated 
and  evil  practitioners  barred  from  practising. 

To  trace  the  history  of  the  Association  from  that 
fourth  meeting  to  its  present,  would  be  to  catalogue 
the  accomplishment  of  much  good  for  the  people  of 
Texas  that  could  not  have  been  achieved  in  any 
other  form.  Before  the  association  was  organized 
the  state  at  one  time  came  to  be  overrun  with  medi- 
cal quacks  of  every  kind;  there  were  no  laws  to  re- 
strain them  nor  laws  to  protect  the  public  and  reput- 
able physicians.  In  1871  the  association  began  a 
crusade  for  laws  of  protection,  first  meeting  with 
meager  results  but  finally  calling  forth  a state  law 
requiring  every  physician  to  register  statement  of 
where,  when  and  at  what  school  he  graduated  and 
to  register  his  actual  diploma.  This  shut  out  some 
but  not  all  quacks  as  there  were  bogus  schools  just 
as  bogus  graduates.  Finally  the  Texas  Medical 
Association  secured  a law  calling  for  a state  board 
of  examiners  before  which  every  physician  then 
practicing  had  to  appear  for  an  examination.  An- 
other noteworthy  accomplishment  was  the  law  creat- 
ing the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  general  state 
work  of  the  association  is  greatly  furthered  and 
given  dispatch  by  a division  of  the  state  into  sub- 
divisions, as  the  East  Texas  Medical  Association, 
the  West  Texas  Association.  Then,  too,  special  in- 
terests have  come  to  have  their  own  organization,  as 
the  Railroad  Surgeons’  Association,  etc.  Space  fails 
us  to  permit  of  mention  of  how  disease  epidemics  of 
every  kind  have  been  eliminated,  health  departments 
established,  even  in  county  and  city  forms  for  the 
entire  state,  which  in  turn  have  aided  materially  in 
establishment  of  pure  water  supplies,  special  labora- 
tories over  the  country,  etc., — all  of  which  have 
greatly  reduced  death  rates  and  given  a state-wide 
health.  There  are  at  present  approximately  7,000 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  state  of  Texas,  and 
90  sanitariums  with  125  hospitals  and  homes,  and 
the  Texas  Medical  Association  never  in  so  flourishing 
a condition. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  TEXAS  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

By  CLAUDE  POLLARD 

Ex-Prewid  ent 


INCE  the  dawn  of  civili- 
zation the  government 
of  the  tribe,  state,  na- 
and  empire  has  been  di- 
ed and  largely  controlled 
through  particular  elements 
of  society.  Early  Rome  was 
effectively  governed  by  the 
powerful  patrician  families, 
later  fell  under  the  rule  of 
the  emperors,  and  finally 
under  the  dominant  spirit  of 
militarism.  Early  England 
was  governed  by  the  feudal 
lords,  later  came  under  the 
domination  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  is  now  controlled 
by  the  lower  house  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  United  States 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  lawyers 
have  been  the  great  controlling  and  directing  in- 
fluence of  the  government.  In  Texas  to  the  lawyers 
und  to  their  organization,  the  Texas  Bar  Association 
is  particularly  deserving  that  tribute  of  Daniel 
Webster: 

“Law  is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth.  It 
is  the  ligament  which  holds  civilized  beings  and 
civilized  nations  together.  Wherever  her  temple 
stands  there  is  a foundation  for  social  security,  gen- 
eral happiness  and  the  improvement  of  progress  of 
our  race.  And  whoever  labors  on  this  edifice  with 
usefulness  and  distinction,  whoever  clears  its  founda- 
tions, strengthens  its  pillars,  adorns  its  entablatures, 
or  contributes  to  raise  its  agust  dome  still  higher  in 
the  skies,  connects  himself,  in  name,  and  fame,  and 
character,  with  that  which  is  and  must  be  as  durable 
as  the  frame  of  human  society.” 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Texas  Bar  Association  was 
called  at  Galveston  in  the  year  1882.  At  this  meet- 
ing tentative  plans  were  made  for  a permanent  or- 
ganization and  many  lawyers  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  co-operate  with  the  new  organization. 
Among  the  charter  members  of  the  association  were 
some  of  the  most  prominent  attorneys  of  Texas, 
amongst  whom  are:  James  L.  Autry,  of  Houston, 

James  A.  Baker,  of  Houston;  Colonel  W.  L.  Craw- 
ford, of  Dallas;  Senator  C.  A.  Culberson,  of  Dallas; 
ft.  V.  Davidson,  of  Dallas;  Walter  Gresham,  of  Gal- 
veston; T.  S.  Henderson,  of  Cameron;  Charles  F. 
Hume,  of  Houston,  Rudolf  Kleburg,  of  Austin,  John 
Lovejoy,  of  Houston,  B.  F.  Masterson,  of  Galveston; 
Judge  T.  S.  Maxey,  of  Austin,  F.  D.  Minor,  of  Beau- 
mont; Anson  Rainey,  of  Dallas;  N.  A.  Rector,  of 
Austin;  Judge  Seth  Sheppard,  of  Washington,  D.  C.; 
" • S.  Simpkins,  of  Austin,  R.  G.  Street,  of  Galves- 
l"n;  B.  D.  Tarlton,  of  Austin;  Charles  F.  Todd,  of 
Texarkana,  and  John  C.  Walker,  of  Galveston.  It  is 
to  these  “old  guardsmen”  that  the  association  is  in- 
debted for  its  existence  and  it  is  through  their  ef- 
f;,rts  that  much  of  its  success  has  been  gained.  In 
'■’■'■ir  constitution  they  provided  that  annual  meet- 
ings were  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  “advancing 
’be  science  of  jurisprudence,  promoting  uniformity 
i.f  legislation  in  the  administration  of  justice 
throughout  the  state,  upholding  the  honor  of  the 


profession  of  law,  and  encouraging  intercourse 
among  its  members.”  Galveston  was  selected  as  the 
permanent  convention  city  and  for  twenty  years  it 
continued  to  be  the  annual  meeting  place.  The  first 
president  of  the  association  was  Thomas  J.  Devine, 
of  San  Antonio,  who  was  one  of  the  early  Texas 
settlers  and  who  had  won  a substantial  reputation 
throughout  the  state  as  a lawyer  of  great  ability. 
By  1900  the  membership  had  reached  the  hundred 
mark  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  change  the 
meeting  place  of  the  yearly  convention  from  city 
to  city.  This  policy  being  carried  out,  the  next 
meeting  was  held  at  Dallas.  By  means  of  interest 
thus  stimulated  the  membership  began  to  increase 
and  by  1914  it  had  approximately  five  hundred  named 
on  its  roll,  while  at  the  present  time  the  membership 
is  over  the  thousand  mark. 

As  stated  in  the  constitution  the  purpose  is  to  aid 
the  state  and  in  its  legal  and  governmental  prob- 
lems. In  furtherance  of  this  aim  the  yearly  com 
ventions  are  devoted  to  a thorough  discussion  of 
problems  of  the  state.  Committees  are  frequently 
appointed  to  consider  and  report  to  the  state  legis- 
lature changes  in  existing  laws  which  might  be 
advisable  and  by  this  means  many  state  laws  have 
been  greatly  changed  to  the  advantage  of  the  people. 

The  presidents  of  the  association,  who  in  their 
time  were  among  the  most  prominent  men  of  the 
state  have  been:  Thomas  J.  Devine,  1882;  T.  N. 

Waul, 1883;  J.  H.  McCleary,  1884;  B.  H.  Bassett,  1885; 
A.  J.  Peeler,  1886;  T.  J.  Beall,  1887;  W.  L.  Crawford, 
1888;  F.  Charles  Hume,  1889;  H.  W.  Lightfoot,  1890; 
Norman  G.  Kittrell,  1891;  Seth  Sheppard,  1892;  John 
N.  Henderson,  1S93;  S.  C.  Padelford,  1894;  Thomas 
H.  Franklin,  1895;  William  L.  Prather,  1896;  William 
H.  Clark,  1897;  William  Aubrey,  1898;  Frank  C. 
Dillard,  1899;  Presley  K.  Ewing,  1900;  M.  A. 
Spoonts,  1901;  James  B.  Stubbs,  1902;  Lewis  R. 
Bryan,  1903;  T.  S.  Reese,  1904;  H.  C.  Carter,  1905; 
H.  M.  Garwood,  1906;  A.  L.  Beaty,  1907;A.  E.  Wilkin- 
son, 1908;  Yancey  Lewis,  1909;  William  H.  Burges, 
1910;  Hiram  Glass,  1911;  R.  E.  L.  Saner,  1912;  John 
T.  Duncan,  1913;  W.  W.  Searcy,  1914;  Allan  D.  San- 
ford, 1915;  John  L.  Dyer,  1916;  Frank  C.  Jones,  1917; 
Charles  K.  Lee,  1918;  W.  L.  Estes,  1919;  and  Claude 
Pollard,  1920. 

For  thirty-eight  years  the  Texas  Bar  Association 
has  been  the  largest  association  of  its  kind  in  the 
Southwest.  It  has  furnished  the  national  halls  of 
Congress  many  able  men  and  many  are  the  learned 
jurists  that  have  come  from  its  ranks.  Ever  mind- 
ful of  the  duties  that  rest  with  the  association  the 
members  are  continually  striving  for  the  greater, 
better  Texas,  and  many  are  the  measures  of  reform 
which  it  has  been  the  means  of  having  introduced 
and  passed  through  the  legislature  of  this  state. 
The  preservation  of  our  state  institutions  is  depend- 
ent in  no  small  degree  upon  the  patriotic  zeal  of 
this  body  of  lawyers,  and  the  things  for  which  they 
contend,  and,  if  always  true  to  the  heritage  of  the 
history  of  our  state  and  its  institutions,  it  may  al- 
ways be  said  of  her: 

“Though  storms  and  tempests  thunder  on  its  brow 
And  oceans  break  its  billows  at  its  feet, 

It  stands  unmoved,  and  glories  in  its  height.” 
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HISTORY  OF  TIIE  TEXAS  OIL  INDUSTRY 


By  J.  EDGAR  PEW 


Kx-Presiden t Mid-Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Association 


ON  January  10th,  1901, 
the  great  Lucas  Gush- 
er commenced  to  pro- 
duce oil.  This  well  was  drilled 
about  four  miles  south  of 
Beaumont,  Texas,  by  John  J. 
Guffney  and  John  Galey  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  ushered 
in  the  “Spindle  Top”  oil  field. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  oil  business. 
Prior  to  that  time  but  little 
oil  had  been  produced  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
in  fact,  among  the  “Oil 
Fraternity,”  but  little  was  ex- 
pected. This  new  discovery 
also  brought  into  the  oil 
industry  an  entirely  new  set 
of  men.  The  “Old  Timers,”  as  is  the  custom  among 
oil  men,  came  to  Texas,  looked  the  oil  over  and  ex- 
amined the  oil,  but  the  majority  of  them  went  back 
east  to  tell  the  boys,  “not  to  be  alarmed,  the  oil  was 
N.  G.”  and  “It  cannot  be  refined”  and  they  also  pre- 
dicted the  well  would  be  a “freak  and  would  soon  go 
to  water.”  Some  few  of  them  stayed  and  with  their 
experience  in  the  business,  were  generally  well  payed 
for  their  judgment. 

Of  these  oil  men  from  the  east,  previously  promi- 
nent in  the  business,  were  W.  L.  Mellon,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, who  organized  what  are  now  known  as  the 
Gulf  Companies;  J.  S.  Cullinan,  formerly  of  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  but  at  that  time  located  at  Corsicana. 
Texas,  who,  together  with  Ex-Governor  Jas.  Hogg, 
of  Texas,  Judge  Jas.  Swayne  of  Ft.  Worth,  Texas, 
and  William  Campbell,  also  a Texan,  organized 
what  is  now  the  Texas  Company;  and  J.  N.  Pew  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  organized  the  Sun  Company, 
and  a little  later,  S.  G.  Bayne,  of  New  York,  who 
organized  what  is  now  known  as  the  Magnolia  Pe- 
troleum Company.  All  of  these  companies  were 
formed  to  handle  this  new  grade  of  oil,  and  to  con- 
vert it  into  marketable  products.  The  result  of  their 
enterprise  and  good  judgement  are  toi  well  known 
to  the  entire  oil  world  to  require  further  details. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  these  that  credit  for  this 
beginning  of  this  great  industry  in  Texas  should  be 
given.  Beaumont  was  soon  filled  up  w:th  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
prior  to  that  time,  had  never  seen  an  oil  well  and 
many  of  them  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  how 
oil  was  produced.  From  such,  we  have  today  many 
of  the  most  successful  producers  in  the  business. 
The  names  of  these  are  too  numerous  to  mention  in 
this  brief  article. 


The  discovery  of  “Spindle  Top”  or  the  “Beaumont 
Field,”  as  it  is  more  properly  called,  was  a “real 
epoch,”  a “decisive  period”  in  the  oil  business.  It 
was  the  first  opportunity  of  the  “Independents”  in 
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Tlie  New  Magnolia  Building,  Dallas,  the  Tallest  Office 
Building  in  Texas,  Completed  in  1922 

the  history  of  oil.  This  Beaumont  field  together 
with  the  later  discovery  of  Sour  Lake,  Batson,  Sara- 
toga, and  Humble,  and  later  still  at  Goose  Creek 
and  West  Columbia,  all  have  produced  a total  of 
more  than  250,000,000  barrels  of  oil,  and  from  an 
actual  producing  area  for  the  total  of  these  fields, 
of  probably  not  to  exceed  4,000  acres 

But  Texas  is  a large  state  and  all  ot  its  oil  was 
not  to  be  confined  to  its  coastal  fields.  Before  the 
Beaumont  discoveries  a very  profitable  pool  of 
oil  had  been  found  at  Corsicana,  Navarro  County, 
Texas,  but  not  until  the  Electra  Field  in  Wichita 
County  was  developed  was  the  production  in  Texas 
of  high  grade  oils  for  refining  purposes  really  an 
important  factor  in  the  industry.  This  was  in  1911 
The  interest  in  Electra  has  subsided,  the  “wise 
ones”  who  had  finally  come  to  Texas  when  this  real 
oil  was  discovered,  had  returned  to  Oklahoma  and 


A U ildorncHS  of  Oil  Derricks*  in  the  Goose  Creek  Oil  Fields  Southern  Texas 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TEXAS 


•he  east,  and  it  was  the  faith  of  Edgar  L.  Marston, 
/ Sew  York  City,  President  of  the  Texas-Pacific 
, ,.j|  Company,  and  W.  K.  Gordon,  his  able  manager 
n Texas,  who  called  them  back,  when  in  the  month 
{ October  1917,  they  drilled  to  the  “Farmer’s” 
,and  and  developed  the  McCleskv  well,  near  the  then 
small  town  of  Ranger,  Eastland  County,  Texas.  The 
developments  following  this  discovery  have  opened 
•.he  eyes  of  the  world  to  the  possibilities  of  Texas, 
a,  the  Great  Reservoir,  from  which  the  greatest 
production  of  oil  for  many  years  to  come,  will  be 
..btained.  As  a result  of  this  new  discovery,  “wild 
catting”  (the  name  for  drilling  in  new  territory  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  oil  in  the  vicinity)  was  stim- 
ulated, and  has  resulted  in  a greatly  enlarged  pro- 
ducing area  around  Ranger  at  Caddo  and  Brecken- 
ndge  in  Stephens  County,  and  at  Desdemona  in  Com- 
merce County,  and  also  the  development  of  the  new 
and  spectacular  Burkburnett  field  in  Wichita  County 
These  discoveries  promise  to  extend  not  only  over 
these  counties  but  into  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Young,  Wilbarger  and  Archer,  also  Palo  Pinto.  In 
each  of  these  counties  light  oil  in  small  quantities 
has  already  been  discovered.  How  much  further  this 
development  will  be  extended  within  the  counties 
named,  and  with  what  results,  or  whether  oil  will 
be  developed  in  paying  quantities  in  adnitional  coun- 
ties in  North  Texas,  is  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
man.  More  recently  the  Mexia  field  in  Limestone 
County,  had  been  developed  by  Col.  A.  E.  Humphreys 
one  of  the  most  spectacularly  successful  “wild  cat- 
ters”  in  the  business.  This  new  development  opens 
up  again  possibilities  for  Texas  to  become  the  great 
producing  state  of  the  Union. 

Great  sums  of  money  are  being,  and  will  yet  be, 
spent  in  practically  every  county  of  Central,  North 
and  Northwest  Texas,  and  while  geology  is  being 
followed  very  largely  in  these  efforts,  it  is  only  the 
drill  that  will  produce  results. 

An  average  well  in  the  Comanche,  Eastland,  and 
Stephens  County  fields,  is  from  3,000  to  3,400  feet 
deep,  to  where  the  oil  is  found  in  what  is  known  as 
the  “Black  Line”  formation.  These  wells  will  vary 
in  size  from  25  barrels  to  12,000  barrels  in  their 
initial  production,  and  cost  from  $32,000  to  850,000 
'•ach  to  drill  and  equip.  Such  wells  cannot  be  prof- 
itably drilled  at  present  high  cost  of  labor,  material, 
••to.,  if  they  produce  less  than  100  barrels  or  more 
per  day,  and  wells  of  this  minimum  size  must  prove 
consistent  producers  for  a long  period  in  order  to 
pay  out.  The  fields  have  not  been  producing  for  a 
sufficiently  long  period  to  determine  this. 

hallow  oil  is  also  being  developed  in  these  areas 
“t  from  1,800  to  2,150  feet  in  depth  and  this  oil, 
’■n  account  of  the  greater  amount  of  sand,  and  the 
• > 'ser  cost  of  drilling,  may  yet  prove  of  greater 
•'alue  than  the  deep  production. 

In  the  Burkburnett  field,  the  oil  is  found  at  from 
LiOO  to  1,750  feet,  and  the  cost  of  a well  is  much 
"•‘s,  probably  now  about  $20,000;  the  amount  of 
producing  sand  is  greater  in  this  field,  also,  than 

the  “Black  Line”  district,  further  south,  and 
*>thin  the  confines  of  the  pool  the  average  initial 
1 r,''lnction  of  the  wells  is  greater.  This  field  has 
" Tn  the  “Eldorado”  of  the  small  producer,  and 
•'here  the  operations  have  been  carried  on  with  good 
Judgement,  and  the  financing  honest  and  reasonably 
1 <ins<’rvative,  will  probably  make  for  the  operators 


and  their  stockholders,  more  money  on  the  average 
than  any  of  the  Texas  fields,  so  far  developed? 

The  oil  of  North  and  North  Central  Texas,  is  of 
a gravity  varying  3 4 degrees  B,  to  4 4 degrees  B. 
It  gives  a yield  of  Gasoline  of  from  12  to  4 0%  and 
much  of  it  has  good  lubricating  values.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  equal  in  value  of  the  average  Oklahoma 
oil,  excepting  that  of  the  Healdton  field,  which  is 
much  inferior,  much  of  it  is  better  than  the  Kansas 
oil,  and  is  better  than  that  produced  in  Ohio,  Illi 
nois  and  Indiana,  but  not  the  equal  of  the  oils  pro- 
duced in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  on  account 
of  the  superior  lubricating  values  of  these  latter  oils. 

When  the  Texas-Pacific  Coal  & Oil  Company  made 
the  discovery  in  the  McClesky  well  at  Ranger,  Texas 
was  producing  not  over  30,000  barrels  of  light  oils 
in  all  of  its  then  developed  fields;  it  is  now  produc- 
ing about  200,000  barrels,  or  a production  on  Nov. 
1,  1921,  much  less  than  that  of  Kansas  and  Okla- 


Oil  Gusher  at  Currie,  which  Opened  TTp  a New  Field  Four- 
teen Miles  North  of  Mexia 


homa  combined.  South  Texas  is  producing  about, 
110,000  barrels.  What  Texas  will  produce  in  the 
future  is  anyone’s  guess,  but  my  prediction  is  that 
this  production  will  gradually  grow,  and  that  for  the 
next  twenty  years,  Texas  will  be  leader  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  light  and  high  grade  oil  of  the  world 
In  conclusion,  this  means  prosperity  for  all  con- 
cerned, for  the  farmer,  for  the  merchant,  for  the 
banker,  for  the  workmen  in  the  field,  and  for  the  oil 
operator.  The  cities  of  Dallas,  Ft.  Worth  and 
Wichita  Falls  have  greatly  prospered,  and  in  the 
future  will  still  greatly  prosper  by  these  develop- 
ments and  from  the  general  good  times  resulting 
from  this  new  discovery  in  their  midst. 
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OIL  PRODUCTION  OF  TEXAS  BY  FIELDS  FROM 
1895  TO  JANUARY  1,  1922 


Year  Corsicana  Powell  Petrolia  Spindle  Top  Sour  Lake  Batson  Saratoga  Humble  Goose  Creek 


1895 

1896 

1 .450 

1897 

65.975 

1898 

544,620 

1899 

668,483 

1900 

829.560 

5,479 

1901 

763.424 

37,121 

3,593,113 

1902 

571.079 

46.812 

17,420.949 

44,338 

1903 

401.817 

100,143 

8,600,905 

8.848,159 

4,518 

1904 

374,318 

129,329 

65,455 

3,433,842 

6.442,357 

10,904,737 

739,239 

1905 

312,595 

1.51,051 

101,651 

1,600.379 

3,369,012 

3,790,629 

2,922,215 

18,066,428 

1906 

3.56,387 

675,842 

111,072 

1,075,755 

2,156,010 

2,388,238 

2,289,057 

3,570,845 

1907 

276,311 

596,897 

83,260 

1,613,513 

2,354,997 

2,166,554 

2,198,585 

2,930,842 

1908 

211,117 

398,649 

113,485 

1,747,537 

1,595,000 

1,593,570 

1,634,786 

3,778,521 

1909 

180,764 

383,137 

113,485 

1,388,170 

1,703,798 

1,206,214 

1.183,559 

3, 237,060 

1910 

137,331 

450,188 

126,531 

1,182,436 

1,518,723 

1.113,767 

1,024.348 

2,495.511 

1911 

128.526 

375,055 

168,965 

965,939 

1,364,880 

1,023,493 

925,777 

2,426,220 

1912 

233,282 

251,240 

197,421 

822,916 

1,175,108 

844,563 

1.116,655 

1,829,923 

43.808 

1913 

158,830 

283,476 

544,868 

716.374 

1.548,053 

741,350 

937,720 

1.504,880 

249,641 

1914 

133,811 

282,279 

550,585 

580,130 

5,209,208 

775.804 

889,743 

2,799,438 

134,748 

1915 

143,275 

237,410 

349.857 

388,266 

4,114,622 

703,686 

864,266 

11,061,802 

119,336 

1916 

1.55,263 

215,729 

302,145 

340,441 

4,923,332 

744,915 

781,128 

10,925,805 

397,291 

1917 

131,828 

196,855 

282,420 

308,039 

4,763,004 

692,417 

082,797 

7,389,831 

7,300,279 

1918 

*361,980 

297,320 

502,265 

3,115,033 

654,950 

790,740 

5,645,104 

9,419.132 

1919 

•150,000 

212,624 

458,680 

2,740,142 

502,200 

616.110 

3,270,617 

7,288,716 

1920 

530,000 

135,385 

323,995 

2.073,485 

484,035 

913,735 

3,692,115 

5,666,390 

1921 

305,335 

132,295 

321,080 

1,749,625 

516,225 

936,695 

3,098,500 

5,647,020 

Totals 

8,087,361 

4,794,692 

3,657,978 

47,384,644 

60,608,946 

30,851,865 

22,447,155 

87,723,462 

36,266,261 

•Includes  Powell. 


Year 

Orange 

Matagorda 

Blue  Ridge 
Dayton  and 

Marian 

Wichita  and 
Wilbarger 

Moran 

Thrall  Miscellaneous 

County 

County 

Other  Pools 

County 

Counties 

1904 

151,936 

1905 

46,470 

60,294 

1906 

8.000 

192,460 

1907 

4,500 

120,036 

1908 

62,640 

39,901 

31,185 

4,525 

1909 

29,103 

17,647 

87,039 

4,554 

1910 

455,999 

9,582 

129,497 

251,717 

3,656 

1911 

561,828 

4,344 

2,800 

677,689 

899.579 

3,379 

1912 

300,000 

12,151 

1,044 

362,870 

4,227,104 

4,062 

1913 

17,706 

294,553 

13,329 

1,620 

262,392 

8,131,624 

7,074 

1914 

43,208 

164,192 

18,791 

1,780 

180,584 

8,227,951 

68,191 

12,900 

1915 

21,697 

137,481 

10,378 

47,254 

123,464 

5,833,386 

109,116 

613,182 

4,061 

1916 

17,758 

158,336 

8,571 

43,921 

64,971 

7,837,386 

135,608 

432,695 

32,140 

1917 

7,023 

128.011 

9,995 

159,245 

57,952 

9,541,636 

68,118 

176,887 

111.220 

1918 

3,425 

99,540 

7,442 

40,000 

12,159,032 

54,900 

12,000 

130,000 

1919 

4.400 

53,260 

1,000 

24,910 

** 

30,279,108 

32,500 

8,200 

235,075 

1920 

4,000 

75,775 

1,000 

•173,085 

32,895,485 

48,575 

8,000 

25,000 

1921 

704,870 

89,405 

30,410 

*461,035 

24,184,955 

50,455 

73,280 

24,000 

Totals 

824,087 

2,821,029 

557,331 

1,204,415 

1,981,639 

144,217,246 

567,463 

1,324,244 

601,649 

••Figures  not  obtainable.  'Blue  Ridge  only.  e-Estimated 


Year 

Strawn 

Coleman 

Eastland 

Stephens 

Desdemona 

Brown 

Damon  Mound 

Hull 

County 

County 

County 

County 

1915 

50,498 

1916 

175,147 

1917 

340,950 

93,053 

36.219 

6,040 

1918 

185,520 

31,253 

3.107d20 

790,243 

451 ’002 

486,640 

330,300 

1919 

101,300 

46,590 

22,379,665 

10,514,216 

7.375.825 

213,25b 

434, 7C0 

1,476,405 

1920 

512,260 

83,785 

10,141,385 

23,852,050 

5,097,745 

114,665 

1,259,375 

4,468,615 

1921 

262,055 

66,190 

5,887,420 

31,037,710 

2,467,115 

122,475 

1,353,960 

8,717,970 

Totals 

1,627,730 

227,819 

41,608,643 

66.230,438 

14.940,685 

907,438 

3,534,675 

14,995,290 

San  Antonio 

Year 

Mexia 

Young 

Nacogdoches 

Holliday-Archer 

Pierce 

Barber’s 

West 

District  and 

County 

County 

Junction 

Hill 

Columbia 

Somerset 

1918 

20,000 

136,350 

58,400 

1919 

169,415 

8,128,809 

94,100 

1920 

134,895 

75,000 

49,850 

136,375 

10,563,150 

243,135 

1921 

4,716,805 

2,820,080 

103,035 

422.205 

1,403,940 

49,885 

12,573.450 

482,340 

Totals 

4,716.805 

2,954,975 

178.035 

472.055 

1,403,940 

375,675 

31.401,759 

879.975 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  OIL  FOR  TEXAS  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1889  TO  JAN.  !,  1922  IN  BARRELS  OF  42  GALLONS 


1889  48 

1S94 

60 

1890 

669  013 

1904 

22  241  413 

1909 

9 534  467 

1914 

20  068  1S4 

1919 

85  312  000 

1890  54 

1895 

50 

1900 

836  039 

1905 

28  136  189 

1910 

8 899  266 

1915 

24  942  701 

1920 

96  000  0OO 

1891  54 

1896 

1 450 

1901 

4 393  658 

1906 

12  567  897 

1911 

9 526  474 

1916 

27.644,605 

1921 

111,969,575 

1892  45 

1897 

65.975 

1902 

18.083,659 

1907 

12,322,696 

1912 

1 1 ,735,057 

1917 

32,413,287 

1893  50 

1898 

546.070 

1903 

17  955  572 

1908- 

1 1,206, 464 

1911 

15.009,478 

1918 

38,50,031 

Grand  Total  from  1889  to  1921 

620,831.580 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  OIL  PRODUCED  IN  EACH  STATE  IN  1921-ALSO  AMOUNT  PRODUCED  FROM  1859  TO  JAN  1,  1922 


Pa.  and  N.  Y. . 

Ohio  

West  Virginia 
California, 

Ky.  & Tenn. . . 


Total  1921  1859  to  1922  Total  1921  1859  to  1922 

8.410, (KM)  814,415,05.5  Colorado 108,200  11.770,250 

7,314,000  486,  .5.50,078  Indiana 1,165,000  100, 1.52,  .564 

7.045  000  .510,625. .508  Illinois 10,085,000  3.51, 518, .580 

114.267.IKK)  1,4.51,38.5.360  ' Kansas 24,312,586  256,301,984 

9,002,300  41,015,002  Texas 111,960,575  620  8.51,580 


Total  1921  1859  to  1921 

Missouri 86,077 

Oklahoma 111,256,160  1,140,429.517 

Wyo.  & Mont 20,473,800  01,242.693 

Louisiana 27.814,380  230. 483,201 

United  States.  . . . 474,858.216  5,004  550,935 
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HISTORY  OF  SOUTHERN  TEXAS  OIL  INDUSTRY 

By  D.  R.  BEATTY 

Pioneer  Oil  Operator 


THE  history  of  oil  de- 
velopment in  what  is 
known  as  the  Coastal 
region  comprising  the  terri- 
tory bordering  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  South  Texas  and 
South  Louisiana  dated  back 
to  the  famous  Lucas  gusher 
well  at  Spindle  Top,  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  three-  miles 
south  of  Beaumont  by  com- 
mon consent.  This  well  came 
in  in  January,  1901,  but  as 
a matter  of  fact  shallow 
wells  had  been  drilled  pre- 
vious to  that  date  in  what 
are  now  known  as  the  Sour 
Lake,  Saratoga  and  Spindle 
Top  Pools.  As  far  back  as 
18S3  small  wells  producing  a heavy  natural  lubricat- 
ing crude  had  been  developed  at  Oil  Springs,  a 
short  distance  from  the  town  of  Nacogdoches  in 
Nacogdoches  County.  These  wells  found  the  oil  in 
a sand  around  280  feet. 

A pipe  line  was  laid  to  Nacogdoches  and  the  oil 
shipped  out  in  cars  for  use  by  railroads,  but  big 
marketing  companies  in  the  east  made  contracts 
with  the  roads  of  the  southwest  for  their  lubricating 
needs  at  price  that  made  it  unprofitable  to  operate 
the  shallow  holes. 

As  far  back  as  1895  and  1896  the  Savage  Bros., 
contractors  from  West  Virginia,  drilled  shallow 
wells  at  Sour  Lake  and  Saratoga,  getting  light  wells 
around  250  feet.  Long  before  that,  however,  “spring 
pole”  holes  had  been  put  down  at  Saratoga,  getting 
a heavy  gravity  crude  which  was  sold  for  medicinal 
purposes.  Sour  Lake  had  enjoyed  a reputation  as 
a local  health  resort  on  account  of  the  “sour”  water 
springs  and  its  fame  had  spread  as 
far  east  as  New  Orleans  and  over 
to  St.  Louis,  guests  coming  from 
both  places  for  the  mud  baths  and 
to  drink  the  waters. 

The  development  of  the  Coastal 
pools  was  a long,  up-hill  fight  and 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  no  other 
oil  producing  section  received  less 
aid  in  the  work  of  development 
from  the  larger  oil  companies  then 
in  the  lead  in  the  eastern  fields. 

The  product  was  looked  upon  as  a 
low  grade  crude,  fit  only  for  fuel 
purposes  and  these  large  eastern 
companies  adopted  a policy  of 
hands  off.  Financing  the  develop- 
ment work  fell  largely  on  the 
shoulders  of  men  wrho  had  been 
identified  with  lumber  and  other 
interests  in  South  Texas  and 
Southern  Louisiana.  Much  criti- 
cism has  been  attached  to  the 
methods  of  promoters  of  oil  com- 
panies in  the  early  days  of  the  in- 
dustry in  the  Coastal  region,  but  a 
urge  part  of  that  criticism  is  un- 
Just.  Those  men  who  were  interest- 


ed in  the  early  day  developments  were  compelled  to 
seek  outside  financial  aid,  but  the  big  banking  in- 
terests of  the  east  followed  the  example  of  the  large 
oil  companies  and  declined  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  prospect.  In  this  emergency  operators 
found  it  necessary  to  turn  to  the  public,  through 
the  medium  of  advertising  and  other  methods  to 
secure  investors  who  would  put  in  the  money  to 
develop  the  pools.  That  fake  promoters  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  cannot  be  denied  and  that 
irregularities  followed  is  a matter  of  the  history  of 
the  pools.  Most  of  those  originally  interested  in 
the  developments  during  the  early  days  knew  little 
or  nothing  about  the  petroieum  industry.  Fuel 
markets  for  their  product  had  to  be  found  in  com- 
petition with  coal  and  the  big  railroad  systems 
were  naturally  loath  to  adopt  what  to  their  officials 
looked  like  an  experiment.  Meantime,  the  wells 
were  allowed  to  flow  and  soon  the  quotation  dropped 
to  as  low  as  three  cents  per  barrel.  The  result 
was  failures  and  the  loss  of  investments  by  those 
who  had  looked  forward  to  fortunes  with  a conse- 
quent reputation  that  the  original  operators  do  not 
deserve. 

Gradually,  the  large  eastern  companies  became 
converted  to  the  value  of  the  Coastal  product  and 
became  interested  in  the  development  work,  laying 
pipe  lines,  building  refineries  and  establishing  mar- 
keting agencies.  Among  the  first  of  these  was  the 
J.  M.  Guffey  Petroleum  Company,  financed  by 
the  Mellon  interests,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  the  Sun 
Company,  Security  Oil  Company,  et  al.  The  Texas 
Company,  now  one  of  the  leading  oil  corporations 
in  the  world,  had  its  inception  at  Spindle  Top  and 
the  Gulf  Refining  Company  is  another.  The  little 
100  barrel  lubricating  plant  started  in  1898  at  Sour 
Lake  by  the  Gulf  Coast  Refining  Company,  operat- 


ing on  the  production  of  five  wells  producing  from 
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around  280  feet,  has  given  place  to  the  immense 
refining  plants  of  the  Texas  Company  and  Gulf  Pro- 
duction Company  at  Port  Arthur,  each  with  a charg- 
ing capacity  of  00,000  barrels  per  day;  the  Mag- 
nolia Petroleum  Company  at  Beaumont,  with  a ca- 
pacity of  65,000  barrels  per  day;  Galena-Signal  Oil 
Company  on  the  Houston  Ship  Canal  and  the  Pierce 
Oil  Corporation  plant  at  Texas  City,  while  the  Sin- 
clair Oil  & Refining  Company  will  start  its  20,000 
barrel  plant  next  month.  The  Crown  Oil  & Refining 
Company  is  erecting  a 20,000  barrel  capacity  re- 
finery on  the  channel  and  the  Humble  Oil  & Refining 
Company  is  building  a plane  that  will  eventually 
have  a capacity  of  60,000  barrels  per  day.  Half  a 
dozen  smaller  plants  are  either  operating  or  are  in 
the  process  of  construction.  Not  all  these  plants, 
however,  are  designed  to  operate  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
crude.  The  Galena-Signal  Oil  Company  is  using 
Coastal  crude  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of 
lubricants.  However,  the  producing  end  of  all  these 
companies  started  originally  in  the  Gulf  Coast 
pools,  and  are  still  producing  two-thirds  of  the  out- 
put from  them. 

Among  the  men  first  identified  with  the  Gulf 
region,  who  are  now  national  figures  in  the  oil 
world  may  be  mentioned:  Judge  R.  E.  Brooks,  a 

director  of  the  Texas  Company,  who  forsook  the 
law  for  the  oil  business  at  Spindle  Top;  C.  N.  Scott, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Texas 
Company;  Messrs.  Thomas  J.  and  Ambrose  M. 
Donoghue,  both  connected  with  the  Texas  Company; 
Judge  Wm.  D.  Bates,  with  the  Texas  Company; 

D.  R.  Beatty,  who  brought  in  the  first  big  well  in 
the  Humble  pool,  January  7,  1905,  flowing  8,000 
barrels  per  day,  the  second  well  at  Spindle  Top  and 
the  second  well  at  Sour  Lake;  J.  S.  Cullinan,  presi- 
dent Republic  Production  Company,  president  Ga- 
lena-Signal Oil  Company,  director  in  the  Fidelity 
Trust  Company,  president  Houston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  president  Texas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  Cullinan  was  formerly  president  of  the 
Texas  Company;  J.  Edgar  Pew,  of  the  Sun  Company, 
whose  ancestors  were  among  the  pioneer  operators 
in  the  Pennsylvania  fields;  T.  P.  Lee,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  Republic  Production  Company; 

E.  F.  Woodward,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Re- 
public Production  Company;  H.  T.  Staiti,  and  E.  F. 
Simms,  both  large  operators  now  in  Texas,  Louisiana 
and  Oklahoma;  Walter  Sharpe  and  Billie  Lyons, 
both  pioneer  operators  in  the  Gulf  Coast  and  now 
associated  with  the  producing  end  of  the  Texas 
Company;  Cal  Clark,  now  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Louisiana,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Burt  Refining  Company  of  Eeaumont,  now  owned 
by  the  Standard;  Capt.  Terrell,  one  of  the  original 
promoters  of  the  Haywood  Oil  Company;  Haywood 
Brothers,  pioneer  operators;  Jas.  Jolley,  manager 
Empire  Gas  & Fuel  Company  of  Texas;  Niels  Esper- 
son,  Jno.  O’Neal,  J.  R.  Cheek,  R.  L.  Blaffer,  R.  L. 
Young,  W.  S.  Parish,  W.  W.  Fon  Iren,  J.  C.  McKal- 
lipp,  Harry  Weiss,  J C.  Wilson,  R.  C.  Duff,  Jim 
West  and  H.  H.  Myers,  all  pioneer  operators  in  the 
Gulf  Coast,  some  of  whom,  however,  have  become 
interested  in  Oklahoma  and  the  latter  North  Central 
Texas  fields.  Gov.  Hogg  and  Will  C.  Hogg,  pro- 
moters of  the  Landslide  Oil  Company;  Burt  & Grif- 
fith, noted  for  their  efforts  to  develop  new  fields; 
Jack  E.  Crosby,  pioneer  operator  at  Spindle  Top; 
J.  E.  \V  ebb,  operator  and  considered  one  of  the  best 
well  men  in  the  Gulf  Coast;  R.  S.  Sterling,  largely 


through  his  efforts  the  Humble  Oil  Company  oc- 
cupies the  commanding  position,  in  the  oil  industry, 
which  it  does  today;  Lee  Hager,  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  geologists  in  the  Gulf 
Coast;  W.  C.  Turnbow,  another  of  the  pioneers  who 
has  interests  in  practically  all  the  fields  in  Texas, 
also  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  cattle  ranches  in 
Texas;  Underwood  Nazro,  vice-president  of  the 
Gulf  allied  interests;  Joe  McCue,  now  on  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Texas  Company,  was  one  of  the 
first  Pittsburg  operators  to  reach  Spindle  Top  after 
the  bringing  in  of  the  Lucas  well.  He  took  full 
charge  of  all  development  for  Guffey  & Gayle,  who 
purchased  the  Lucas  well;  Chas.  Wallis,  formerly 
president  of  the  Higgins  Oil  Company,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  operators  at  Spindle  Top;  Jno.  Gil- 
bert; Steve  Pipkin;  Judge  Douglas,  pioneer  operator 
at  Batson;  Duson  Brothers,  connected  with  the 
Crowley  Oil  & Mineral  Company  of  Jennings,  La.; 
Tump  Bass,  Jno.  H.  Kirby,  now  heavily  interested 
in  North  Central  Texas;  A.  F.  Tarver  and  Ed. 
Peggie;  Dias  Brothers,  who  opened  up  the  Saratoga 
pool;  Capt.  Lucas,  owner  of  the  famous  Lucas 
gusher;  Ed  Prater,  connected  with  Walter  Sharp 
during  the  Spindle  Top  days;  Jim  Putnam,  owner 
of  Sour  Lake  property;  Jno.  Gonzalas,  operator  at 
Sour  Lake;  W.  S.  Griffith,  Murry  Done,  acting  vice- 
president  of  the  Gulf  Company,  formerly  with  the 
Sun  Company;  Mr.  Grives,  who  was  connected  with 
the  Star  & Crescent  Oil  Company;  H.  S.  Revis, 
editor  Investors’  Journal;  Farmer  Dean,  pioneer 
operator  at  Big  Hill,  Matagorda  County. 

History  of  the  Pools.  Singular  as  it  may  seem 
the  first  big  well  at  Spindle  Top  was  started  by 
Capt.  A.  F.  Lucas  as  a sulphur  proposition,  backed 
by  Guffey  and  Galey,  who  were  the  leading  “Wild- 
catters” in  the  business.  In  1892  Patillio  Higgins 
drilled  a hole  to  300  feet  where  he  quit  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  tools.  Sharp  & Company  drilled  a 
shallow  hole  in  1894,  followed  by  J.  Loomey  in  1896. 
The  Savage  Bros,  made  a shallow  test  in  1898  and 
in  October,  1900  C.  G.  and  A1  Hamel  drilled  in 
the  famous  Lucal  well  which  was  estimated  as  high 
at  75,000  barrels,  getting  the  pay  between  1,120 
and  1,139  feet.  The  second  well,  known  as  the  Betty 
well,  was  drilled  in  by  Stern  Brothers,  estimated  at 
40,000  to  50,000  barrels  per  day.  Fifteen  wells  had 
been  completed  by  July,  1901.  The  producing  area 
covered  about  250  acres  on  a slight  elevation  about 

15  feet  above  sea  level. 

Sour  Lake.  The  first  development  at  Sour  Lake, 
which  is  some  18  miles  west  of  Beaumont,  in  Hardin 
County,  Texas,  was  in  1893,  when  a little  16  per 
cent  (Beaume)  oil  was  found  at  a depth  of  from  260 
to  370  feet  by  Walter  Sharp.  This  was  not  de- 
veloped commercially.  In  1895,  the  Savage  Brothers 
found  oil  in  several  shallow  wells.  In  1895  the  Gulf 
Coast  Refining  Company  built  a small  100  barrel 
refinery  and  five  wells  were  drilled,  none  of  them 
exceeding  280  feet  in  depth.  In  three  of  them 
the  Savage  Brothers  found  oil  at  230  feet  of  about 

16  gravity.  The  first  large  well  was  brought  in  by 
Walter  Sharp  on  the  Shoestring-  tract,  and  the  second 
large  well  was  drilled  in  by  Mitchell  & Little  for 
D.  R.  Beatty  on  the  Cannon  tract.  This  well  flowed 
one  year  to  a day. 

In  1901  the  J.  M.  Guffey  Petroleum  Company  got 
gas  and  some  oil  at  822  feet.  Hooks,  No.  1 in  the 
Saratoga  pool  came  in  in  1902.  flowing  1,000  barrels 
at  1,000  feet.  Brice,  No.  1 was  a big  well  at  400 
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During  the  years  1903-4  the  800  and  1,000 
v.,,t  sands  were  developed  with  a deeper  pay  found 
,.n  1905. 

Batson.  Batson  field  was  discovered  through  oil 
»nd  gas  seepages,  the  first  producing  well  being 
dr  died  in  October,  1903,  by  the  Paraffine  Oil  Com- 
ny  of  Beaumont,  which  later  became  a part  of 
th<,  'Humble  Oil  Company.  The  first  well  was  fin- 
Vh.-d  at  1,280  feet  by  Mitchell  & Little,  and  was  a 
U-.r  producer  of  23  Beaume  oil. 

Within  the  next  forty-five  days  four  wells  had 
».«-n  completed  by  the  Paraffine  and  Producers  (pro- 
ducing subsidiary  of  the  Texas  Company)  had  prac- 
t A-ally  the  entire  field  under  lease.  As  the  oil  was 
f,.und  at  comparatively  shallow  depths,  wells  were 
finished  in  a hurry.  The  Guffey  and  the  Texas 
Company  had  laid  pipe  lines  from  the  field  to  Sara- 
toga, where  they  connected  with  their  Sour  Lake 
pipe'  lines,  and  the  Guffey  had  built  a telegraph 
fine  through  the  wilderness  between  Batson  and 
Saratoga. 

The  real  excitement  did  not  begin  until  Decem- 
fx-r  19th,  when  the  Paraffine  No.  2 came  in,  making 
ij.OOO  barrels  of  30  gravity  oil  from  1,150  feet.  On 
December  24th  the  Para  i’nc  brought  in  No.  3,  a 
15,000  barrel  well,  from  the  cap  rock.  This  big 
•bx)d  of  new  production  caused  an  immediate  slump 
in  prices  and  oil  went_down  to  25  cents  per  barrel. 

During  the  next  few  months  Batson  experienced 
one  of  the  biggest  booms  that  has  been  experienced 
in  the  Coastal  fields.  Earthern  storage  with  ca- 
pacity of  3,500  to  4,000,000  barrels  was  constructed 
and  by  1904  a great  part  of  it  was  filled,  as  up  to 
that  time  the  field,  not  yet  six  months  old,  had 
produced  4,000,000  barrels  of  oil. 

After  the  wells  began  coming  in  there  was  much 
danger  from  gas.  At  times  the  gas  from  the  pro- 
ducing wells  would  hang  like  a fog  just  above  the 
ground.  One  Houston  oil  man  tells  the  story  of 
crawling  along  the  ground,  through  the  fresh  air 
which  lay  between  the  gas  and  ground  in  order  to 
escape  being  poisoned  by  the  gas.  Three  or  four 
good  whiffs  of  the  gas  were  sufficient  to  asphyxiate 
a person  unless  that  person  got  into  fresh  air  im- 
mediately. It  finally  got  so  bad  that  it  was  burned 
"ff  as  it  was  separated  from  the  oil.  It  is  said 
that  the  wild  geese  confused  at  night  by  the  great 
glare  from  the  burning  gas,  would  fly  around  and 
around  the  flame  and  fall  to  the  ground  at  last,  ex- 
hausted or  even  dead.  One  man  built  his  house  at 
right  by  the  light  of  these  great  natural  torches. 

Humble.  Shallow  gas  blow-outs  in  1902  had  at- 
tracted attention  to  what  was  known  as  Echols 
::  Ige,  east  of  Humble,  18  miles  north  of  Houston, 
•me  oil  and  gas  between  1.100  and  1,230  feet  fol- 
■wed  in  tests  in  1903  and  1904,  but  on  January  2, 
* '"*>,  Beatty  No.  2 was  brought  in  at  1,136  feet, 
irdk-d  by  J.  E.  Webb,  Guy  M.  Mennis  and  Chas. 
■Jackson,  flowing  8,000  barrels.  The  development 
*ai*  fast  after  that.  In  1915  the  Texas  Company 
!*-ned  up  the  deep  territory  known  as  the  Stevenson 
*r“ct,  discovering  the  pay  between  2,800  and  3,200 
feet. 

In  1907  Houston  people  commenced  prospecting 
Goose  Creek  on  San  Jacinto  Bay,  opposite  Mor- 
• in  s Point.  The  first  well  got  enough  production 
■ tween  1,000  and  1,100  feet  to  supply  fuel  for  a 
‘‘"r'd  test.  The  pool  was  an  erratic  proposition 
in?,l  August,  1916,  when  one  of  the  old  holes  on 
v •’  ( hurchill  Oil  Company’s  lease  was  deepened  to 


around  2,200  feet  and  it  started  flowing  5,000  barrels. 
There  was  an  immediate  rush  for  acreage  by  all  the 
large  operating  companies  who  had  released  acreage 
held  by  them  in  previous  years.  Deep  drilling 
seemed  to  be  the  slogan,  and  wells  were  drilled  to 
3,400  feet  where  a prolific  sand  was  found.  The 
pool  is  still  one  of  the  most  active  in  the  Coastal 
region. 

West  Columbia.  West  Columbia,  three  miles  west 
of  the  Brazos  River  in  Brazoria  County,  is  one  of  the 
latest  pools  to  be  operated.  Exploration  work  in  the 
West  Columbia  district  had  been  going  on  for  some 
17  years,  with  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  results 
until  last  December,  when  the  Humble  Oil  & Re- 
fining Company  and  the  Texas  Company  brought  in 
big  wells  on  what  is  known  as  the  Hogg  and  Arnold 
tracts.  Prior  to  the  bringing  in  of  paying  wells  in 
December,  1918,  Gov.  Hogg,  et  al.,  discovered  a 
little  production  which  proved  that  the  oil  was  in 
that  territory.  The  bringing  in  of  this  field  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  perseverance  and  vast  expenditures  of 
the  Texas  Company  and  also  the  Humble  Oil  & Re- 
fining Company. 

Hull.  The  first  well  in  the  Hull  district  came  in 
during  September,  1918,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
dome — being  the  Republic  Production  Company’s 
well.  The  Gulf,  Texas,  Sun  companies  and  smaller 
companies  and  individuals  are  now  operating  there 
in  addition  to  the  Republic  Production  Company — 
a J.  S.  Cullinan  interests. 

Development  work  is  still  being  carried  on  by  the 
Gulf,  Sun  and  Texas  companies  in  the  Barber’s 
Hill,  Chambers  County  district.  Messrs.  Hindman 
& Benckenstein  are  also  operating  in  this  territory. 
About  200  barrels  daily  production  represents  the 
reward  in  return  for  the  efforts  of  the  companies 
and  individuals  to  develop  a new  field  of  importance. 

Considerable  development  is  now  taking  place  at 
Blue  Ridge,  Fort  Bend  County,  due  to  the  bringing 
in  of  a small  well  by  the  Gulf  Company.  There  was 
a wild  rush  for  leases  a short  time  ago  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  West  Production  Company  had  a 
well  about  completed,  but  to  date  they  have  failed 
to  bring  it  in. 

Keen  interest  is  now  being  shown  in  the  section 
known  as  Hardscrabble  Mound,  Jackson  County,  due 
to  the  development  being  prosecuted  by  the  Texas 
Company,  et  al.  Many  of  the  old  experienced 
operators  believe  this  prospective  territory  will  soon 
develop  into  one  of  the  largest  fields  in  the  Gulf 
Coast. 

The  manner  by  which  the  producer  marketed  his 
oil  differed  for  years  from  the  method  in  other  pro- 
ducing sections  of  the  country.  From  the  days  of 
Spindle  Top  down  to  the  advent  of  the  war  with 
Germany,  Coastal  operators  sold  their  crude  to  the 
pipe  lines  by  contract,  agreeing  to  sell  all  his  output 
for  a stipulated  period — usually  one  year — at  a 
designated  figure.  By  this  method  the  producer 
knew  just  what  he  was  going  to  get  for  his  crude. 
In  1917  the  contract  method  was  discarded  and  the 
credit  balance  method  substituted.  Under  this 
system  the  oil  is  run  into  the  lines  and  the  pro- 
ducer is  given  a receipt,  which  can  be  converted  into 
cash  upon  presentation  at  the  offices  of  the  line. 
During  the  period  of  the  war  the  credit  balance 
quotation  was  fixed  at  $1.80  per  barrel  by  the  oil 
division  of  the  fuel  administration.  When  the 
armistice  was  signed,  the  quotation  gradually  de- 
clined to  $1.00  per  barrel — where  it  is  now. 


THE  CITY,  AND  BUSINESS  OE  AGRICULTURE 

By  JAMES  Z.  GEORGE,  M.  AM.  SOC.,  C.  E. 

Vice  President  and  Generul  Manager,  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce 


IT  is  fortunate  indeed  that 
nature  implants  in  many 
red-blooded  men  and 
women  a love  for  the  country 
and  the  freedom  of  the  open 
spaces,  otherwise  it  is  pos- 
sible that  we  urban  dwellers 
might,  in  time,  go  right  cold 
and  hungry,  as  there  would 
be  no  dairyman  to  milk  the 
cows  and  no  farmer  to  grow 
the  food  we  require  and  the 
raiment  we  are  want  to  wear. 
This  call  of  the  red  gods  is  so 
strong  that  many  men  and 
women  remain  on  the  farm 
despite  its  present  drawbacks 
and  the  insistent  beckoning 
of  urban  life.  But,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  there  are  also  many  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  who  await  only  the  opportunity  to  quit  and 
“move  to  towTn.”  Hence  present  day  farming  may 
aptly  be  divided  into  twro  classes:  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary. Even  casual  observation  will  bring  the 
regretful  conclusion  that  the  voluntary  farmers  are 
rapidly  approaching  a minority,  and  farm  morale  is 
low  despite  high  prices  of  farm  products  and  im- 
provements in  farming  methods. 

Why  is  it  that  towns  and  cities  are  being  filled 
to  overflowing  with  boys  and  girls  who  leave  the 
farm  and  come  to  wrork  in  the  city?  Why,  with  the 
insistent  demand  on  the  farm,  does  the  brawny  farm 
laborer  come  to  town  to  become  a factory  worker? 
Why  did  not  the  soldier  w'ho  came  from  the  farm 
return  to  the  farm  when  demobilized?  Why  is  there 
no  real  back-to-the-farm  movement  in  answer  to  the 
ever  increasing  demand  for  products  of  the  soil  ? 
It  may  be  we  have  been  too  busy  watching  the  unrest 


of  industrial  and  transportation  labor  which,  in  its 
behavior,  is  more  spectacular  and  makes  better  head- 
lines. But  the  exodus  from  the  farm,  unattended  by 
demonstrations  or  strikes  or  fiery  speeches,  is,  never- 
theless, taking  place  at  an  alarming  rate  and  its 
very  lack  of  demonstration  likens  it  to  the  move- 
ment in  our  rear  of  an  enemy  seeking  to  cut  off 
the  line  to  the  base  of  supplies.  The  causes  of  this 
condition  and  its  possible  remedy  are  of  gTave  im- 
portance not  only  to  the  farm  owner,  but  to  the 
city  man,  merchant,  doctor,  banker,  lawyer  and 
laborer — every  one  who  desires  to  live  and  progress 
along  normal  lines.  Industry  cannot  live  without 
the  products  of  the  farm  and  the  farm  absorbs  the 
products  of  the  industrial  center;  the  two  are  inter- 
dependent and  their  co-operative  development  is 
necessary  to  produce  a well  rounded  and  progressive 
community. 

Conditions  to  be  Remedied 

Note,  briefly,  outstanding  conditions  to  be  reme- 
died before  farming  can  be  put  on  the  basis  which 
its  importance  warrants  us  in  hoping  and  working 
for  Let  us  begin  with  the  foundation — value  of 
lands.  The  statement  can  be  made  without  hesita- 
tion that  land  can  never  be  worth  less,  generally 
speaking,  than  it  is  now.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
will  be  200,000,000  people  in  the  United  States  in 
the  next  thirty  years  which  but  increases  every  day 
the  demand  for  farm  products.  Then  can  land  ever 
become  less  valuable?  Why,  then,  should  a farmer 
sell  his  farm,  and  why  should  a tenant  hesitate  to 
buy  one?  Tenantry  is  another  outstanding  condi- 
tion that  needs  a solution.  It  has  been  said  that 
men  will  fight  for  their  homes  but  that  does  not 
envelop  the  boarding  house,  and  a rented  farm  is 
about  on  a par  with  the  boarding  house.  The 
tenant  suffers  as  well  under  such  a system  as 
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dot's  the  farm.  Continuity  of  purpose,  responsibility 
and  permanency  of  citizenship  is  what  communities 
c.t'ftl  and  it  can  develop  only  with  farm  ownership. 

An  economic  drawback  to  the  small  farmer  both 
(n  operating  and  owning  a farm  has  been  lack  of 
credit  facilities.  The  high  interest  rates  or  the  an- 
tiquated “furnishing”  system  may  make  large  land 
owners  and  merchants  rich,  but  not  prosperous  and 
contented  farmers.  A farmer,  small  or  large,  re- 
quires credit  the  same  as  a manufacturer  and  there 
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Heady  for  the  Market.  Fruits  and  Vegetables  of  all  Kinds 
do  well  on  Texas  Sandy  Loam 


should  be  no  more  feeling  of  charity  or  possible  loss 
on  either  side  than  there  is  in  the  industrial  world. 
Short  term  credit  for  planting  and  harvesting  crops 
is  fairly  well  cared  for  as  is  also  money  on  long  and 
favorable  terms  by  the  Federal  Farm  Bank  for  buy- 
ing a farm.  But,  suppose  the  farmer  wants  to  im- 
prove his  farm;  wants  a better  grade  of  live  stock  or 
a comfortable  home,  or  a silo,  or  modern,  efficient 
and  labor-saving  machinery  that  he  may  increase 
his  production?  Where  can  he  turn?  He  cannot 
hope  to  pay  for  all  this  in  one  year  as  he  would  his 
seed  and  labor,  hence  the  necessity  for  a “middle- 
term”  credit  of  from  two  to  five  years  for  the 
farmer  which  has  not  yet  been  established.  The  ap- 
plication of  modern  machinery  to  industry  has  in- 
creased the  product  of  labor  enormously,  resulting 
in  greater  production  and  lower  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer. Proper  lay-out  of  farm  buildings  for  con- 
venience and  economy  is  unknown,  practically, 
though  the  smallest  factories  give  much  study  and 
planning  to  this  subject.  It  is  common  to  see  farm 
machinery  left  to  the  weather  from  the  gathering  of 
a crop  to  the  planting  of  another,  which  results  in 
replacement  of  equipment  probably  every  three 
years.  This  waste  alone  adds  many  millions  of 
dollars  a year  to  the  cost  of  production,  all  of  which 
the  urban  consumer  must  pay  or  the  farmer  lose. 

Another  disappointment  to  the  farmer,  especially 
the  small  one,  is  after  a hard  period  of  cultivation 
and  harvest  to  find  no  market  or  an  indifferent  one 
for  his  products.  Most  aid  extended  the  farmer 
heretofore  has  been  principally  to  increase  produc- 
tion, but  the  question  of  getting  a fair  return  for 
these  products  is  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  interest. 
Increased  production  and  no  ready  and  fair-price 
market  discourages  and  breaks  many  a good  farmer 
and  makes  him  a city  dweller.  Another  draw'back 
is  scarcity  of  farm  labor,  whether  the  farmer’s  sons 
or  the  hired  help,  due  to  the  lack  of  conveniences 
and  recognition  which  help  demands.  Add  to  these 
hindrances  the  lack  of  rural  school  facilities  and  the 
lack  of  rural  social  life  and  we  about  have  the  sum 
total  of  the  more  serious  handicaps  surrounding  the 


farmer  today  and  which  tends  to  a crisis  which  noth- 
ing but  concerted  and  wise  action  on  the  part  of  all 
business  men  will  avert.  Let  us  now  consider  the 
question  as  who  should  initiate  and  be  responsible 
for  the  program  of  betterment. 

The  City’s  Interest. 

While  the  farmer  is,  of  course,  directly  benefited 
by  any  improvement  in  farming  conditions,  I am 
fully  convinced  that  the  town  or  city  is  really,  broad- 
ly speaking,  the  greatest  beneficiary  of  a well  de- 
veloped farming  community  surrounding  it.  Pro- 
duction is  production  and  a million  dollars  paid  a 
community  for  its  agricultural  products  is  paid 
in  the  same  kind  of  money  that  would  be  received 
for  manufactured  products.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  small  farm  and  the  family,  including 
its  equipment,  is  greater  per  capita  than  that  of 
the  industrial  worker.  This  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  the  business  men  of  the  town, 
even  though  it  be  a more  materialistic  view- 
point. More  important  than  buying-power,  is 
the  ability  of  the  industrial  community  to 
properly  feed  itself.  I know  of  at  least  one  city 
in  this  state  that  in  1916  got  over  95  per 
cent  of  its  butter  and  egg  supply  from  outside 
per  cent  of  its  butter  and  egg  supply  from  outside 
its  own  county  and  a great  part  of  that  supply  from 
outside  the  state  of  Texas.  Is  this  a fact  that  would 
be  of  advantage  if  known  to  the  “captain  of  indus- 
try” looking  for  a location  for  his  plant  in  that 
city?  The  very  foundation  of  urban  industrial  de- 
velopment is  abundant  food  stuffs  and  this  can  only 
be  accomplished  through  a highly  productive  country 
surrounding  the  industrial  center.  Thus  we  find, 
as  Mr.  Quick  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  points  out, 
“The  mighty  fabric  of  city,  town  and  village  life  is 
built  on  too  small  a foundation  of  crops,  fields,  herbs 
and  gardens.”  There  is  such  a thing  as  overdevelop- 
ment from  purely  a manufacturing  standpoint,  and 
in  that  case  it  is  not  so  much  the  foundation  that  is 
endangered  as  the  superstructure.  Says  Mr.  Quick. 


Loading  Farm  Produce  on  a Railroad  Siding  for  Shipmen 
to  Northern  Markets 

“Yet  such  decay  must  come  unless  the  agriculture  of 
the  United  States  is  placed  on  a better  basis.  Great 
manufacturing  and  trading  cities  cannot  persist 
when  agriculture  languishes.”  From  these  facts  it 
seems  that  the  far-seeing  business  man  must  take 
a part  in  building  up  not  only  his  town  with  its  cor- 
porate limits,  but  must  include  the  entire  rural  sec- 
tion surrounding  and  tributary  within  one  great  com- 
munity. The  dividing  line  between  town  and  coun- 
try should  be  wiped  out  and  the  word  “community” 
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substituted  to  include  all  industry  and  agriculture. 
And  now  for  the  general 

Work  of  Rural  Development 
Work  of  rural  development  to  be  undertaken  by  a 
community  may  be  grouped  in  three  grand  divisions: 
First,  production;  second,  Conservation  and  Third, 
distribution.  What  are  the  factors  that  make  best 
for  the  promotion  of  these  ends  ? First,  because 
uppermost  in  the  farmer’s  mind  and  which  pleases 
him  most,  and  which  will  secure  his  cooperation,  is 
the  provision  of  a ready  and  standardized  market 
for  every  thing  he  produces.  If  a farmer  is  am- 
bitious enough  to  increase  his  production,  he  should 
be  rewarded  with  a ready  market  at  fair  prices. 
He  has  a right  to  demand  this  service  of  the  business 
men  of  his  market  place  in  return  for  his  agricul- 
tural products  which  the  city  needs.  The  idea  of 
the-farmer’s-loaded-wagon  must  be  adopted  by  the 
city;  the  farmer  must  never  come  to  town  without 
a wagon  loaded  with  his  products  to  sell  and  he  must 
never  go  home  without  his  wagon  loaded  with  better 
equipment  for  his  farm,  his  family,  etc.  It  is  not 
economically  possible  to  have  one  without  the  other 
and  the  urban  business  man  might  as  well  recognize 
the  fact  as  now.  A market  for  local  consumption 
is  not  enough — but  efficient  lines  of  distribution  to 
other  centers  needing  farm  products  must  be  estab- 
lished to  take  care  of  surplus  that  can  not  be  used 
locally.  Efforts  have  been  made  toward  standard- 
ization, classing  and  proper  packing  of  farm  pro- 
ducts. Warehouses,  creameries,  packing  house 
plants,  canning  plants,  etc.,  for  storing  farm  pro- 
ducts that  they  will  not  have  to  be  dumped  imme- 
diately on  the  market  must  be  provided. 

The  importance  of  provision  for  preserving  the 
products  is  especially  emphasized  in  the  districts 
which  raise  principally  fruit  and  vegetable  products. 
The  East  Texas  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  can  be 
greatly  increased  by  adequate  facilities  for  taking 
care  of  this  product.  One  of  the  most  important 
products  in  this  section  are  tomatoes.  The  tomato 
is  a perishable  fruit  and  in  order  to  insure  the  value 
of  the  crop,  it  must  be  quickly  cared  for  after  the 
crop  is  gathered.  Adequate  facilities  for  canning 
and  marketing  will  do  much  toward  insuring  the 
producer  profit. 

The  peach  crop  may  be  mentioned  as  another 
example  of  a very  highly  valuable,  yet  perishable 
product.  Adequate  transportation  facilities  with 
sufficient  available  warehousing,  packing  and  ship- 
ping, and  also  canning  facilities,  will  do  much  toward 
insuring  the  profit  in  this  important  industry. 

The  watermelon  industry  is  also  in  need  of  better 
methods  of  handling  the  product.  Large  quantities 
of  watermelons  are  often  spoiled  for  want  of  trans- 
portation and  marketing  facilities.  With  the 
adaptation  of  the  proper  system  of  taking  care  of 
this  product,  a much  greater  profit  from  the  yield 
each  year  may  be  received.  ' 

Ambitious  communities  must  have  more  vision  and 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  to  become  perman- 
ently greater.  They  must  put  the  same  thought  and 
mass  effort  into  developing  rural  territory  about 
them  as  they  do  on  purely  city  work,  remembering 
the  overdeveloping  industrial  center  will  be  the  first 
to  suffer  from  the  failure  of  agricultural  production 
and  rural  development  in  its  territory. 


A system  of  co-operation  by  which  the  gathering 
of  the  product  and  either  canning  or  transporting 
for  the  market  and  the  distribution  at  the  market- 
ing places,  all  may  co-ordinate  higher  returns  to 
the  producer  and  greater  prosperity  thereby  will 
be  assured. 

Then  there  is  the  Rural  Development  Fund,  which 
is  needed,  a revolving  fund  of  some  kind,  or  lending 
aid  to  small  farmers,  which  should  be  subscribed  by 
the  business  men  of  the  city  and  county,  adminis- 
tered by  a strong  committee,  and  which  should  earn 
enough  that  a fair  rate  of  interest  can  be  paid  the 
subscribers.  Such  a fund  has  been  provided  by  the 
city  of  Houston  for  farmers  of  its  community,  for 
the  buying  of  fine  dairy  cattle,  silos,  tractors,  equip- 
ment, etc.,  on  three  to  five  year  terms.  Another 
vital  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  part 
the  farmer’s  and  girls  may  have  in  the  program 
when  the  old  folks  are  “sot  in  their  ways.”  The  Ex- 
tension Department  of  the  U.  S.  Deparement  of  Agri- 
culture, A.  & M.  College,  help  here.  Besides  Corn 
Clubs,  Pig  Clubs,  for  boys,  there  are  Canning  and 
Poultry  Clubs  for  the  girls.  In  the  summer  of  1917, 
140  pure  bred  Duroc  Jersey  sows  were  purchased 
and  turned  over  to  140  boys.  To  pay  for  this  sow, 
each  boy  agreed  to  return  two  sow  pigs  six  months 
old,  when  this  was  done,  the  original  sow  belonged 
to  the  boy.  One  boy,  in  eighteen  months  made 
$432.00,  including  the  value  of  the  mother  sow,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $49.00,  a clear  profit  of  $383.00  on  a 
zero  investment. 

Community  centers,  the  location  of  the  churches, 
a club  for  social  functions  and  other  things  people 
demand  for  their  pleasure  and  convenience  must  be 
provided  to  care  for  rural  social  life  problems.  One 
city  in  my  knowledge  arranged  that  its  business  men 
meet  regularly  at  set  periods  with  the  country  people 
at  their  school  houses,  at  which  time  a free  movie 
was  given,  from  the  best  films  of  best  producers, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  the  time  was  spent  in  edu- 
cational matters,  such  as  a short  talk  on  dairying, 
or  a photograph  of  a fine  cow  or  hog  or  a well  built 
barn  or  farm  residence  from  another  part  of  the 
country. 

The  one-family  farm  owned  by  the  farmer  must 
come  before  the  permanent  answed  to  the  present 
shortage  of  farm  labor  and  supply  of  farm  products 
can  come.  Every  community  should  make  its  great- 
est efforts  towards  encouragement  in  the  ownership 
of  small  farms.  The  Federal  Land  Bank  is  doing  a 
great  work  in  this  realm,  but,  unfortunately,  many 
have  brought  the  defeat  of  good  measures  for  the 
country  and  thereby  for  the  hole  of  the  nation  by 
fearing  that  such  assistance  and  cooperation  smacks 
too  greatly  of  socialism.  But  let  us  remember  that 
many  things  are  too  big  and  too  important  to  leave  to 
individual  initiative  and  effort,  and  can  be  accomp- 
lished only  by  the  mass  effort  of  the  people.  Urban 
centers  must  assist  in  the  work  of  securing  good 
roads  and  good  schools  not  simply  to  the  limit  of  its 
own  cooperation,  but  to  the  uttermost  part  of  its 
community  from  which  it  draws  its  living.  No  city, 
town  or  village  can  afford  to  leave  off  industrial  de- 
velopment at  the  corporate  limits — it  must  include 
the  rural  district  as  well.  Out  of  250  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  large  and  small  in  this  state,  so  far  as 
I can  learn,  only  fifteen  are  making  rural  develop- 
ment a major  activity,  and  yet  agriculture  is  the  line 
of  least  resistance  in  Texas. 
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By  CLARENCE  OUSLEY 
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tHE  growing  belief  in 
diversification  is  the 
“silver  lining  to  the 
cloud”  discovered  by  observ- 
ers of  Texas  agricultural 
conditions  during  the  last 
year.  Contemplating  the 
future,  they  predict  more  and 
more  diversification,  a growth 
of  the  small  stock  farming 
industry  and  increasing  pros- 
perity therefrom.  Especially 
in  the  “black  land  sections” 
of  North  Texas  has  this  ten- 
dency become  uppermost,  and 
in  Dallas  County,  Ellis  Coun- 
ty, Collin  and  other  counties 
where  land  prices  are  high- 
est, the  small  stock  farmers 
are  becoming  numerous  and  the  interest  in  pure- 
bred and  registered  stock  of  all  kinds  is  growing. 

While  individual  farmers  in  Texas  are  suffering 
as  a result  of  decline  in  prices  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry of  the  state,  as  a whole,  is  nearer  than  it  has 
ever  been  to  a basis  of  stability  and  prosperity. 

Record  of  Production:  Production  during  the  last 

year  has  been  very  large  and  the  effect  of  this  large 
addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  state  can  not  long  be 
observed  by  the  smoked  glasses  of  pessimism.  There 
is  inspiration  in  figures  like  these  for  a normal  year: 
Cotton,  4,200,000  bales;  corn,  169,000,000  bushels; 
wheat,  31,665,000  bushels;  oats,  42,336,000  bushels; 
sweet  potatoes,  9,000,000  bushels;  rice,  9,212,000 
bushels;  hay,  1,239,000  tons;  grain  sorghum,  60,000,- 
000  bushels;  wool,  17,600,000  pounds;  apples,  489,000 
bushels;  syrup,  650,000  gallons;  peanuts,  4,900,000 
bushels;  broom  corn,  8,000  tons;  barley,  469,000 
bushels;  hogs,  2,102,000  heads;  beef  cattle,  $200,- 
000,000  value;  dairy  cattle,  $90,000,000  value. 

While  prices  are  low  the  actual  wealth  produced 
is  here  and  can  not  fail  to  circulate  through  all  the 
intricate  and  complex  channels  of  trade  and  thus 
nourish  and  enrich  all  the  people. 

A very  bright  spot  on  the  silver  lining  of  the  cloud 
is  the  large  feed  crop  produced  the 
past  year.  In  former  years  when 
something  happened  to  put  the  price 
of  cotton  down  Texas  farmers  faced  5 
the  next  year  with  empty  barns  and 
had  to  borrow  large  sums  of  money  to  1 
buy  feed  to  make  the  next  year’s  crop,  h , ■ , „ 

There  is  an  abundance  to  feed  on  ' / 

Texas  farms  at  this  time  and  borrow- 
ings for  operations  will  be  relatively  f 
very  small. 

There  has  been  more  intelligent  i 
diversification  of  crops  in  Texas  this, 
year  than  ever  before.  The  all-cotton  ; 
farmer  is  hard  to  find  where  he  was  a \ 
niajority  a few  years  ago.  Many  so- 
called  “patch  crops,”  such  as  sweet 
potatoes,  peanuts  and  tomatoes  have 
become  dependable  cash  crops. 

Live  Stock  Improves:  There  is  more 
and  better  live  stock  on  Texas  farms  - — - — - 
now  than  the  most  hopeful  advocate 


of  live  stock  believed  possible  a few  years 
ago.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  rich  black  land 
counties.  A few  years  ago  the  land  owners  in  these 
sections  believed  that  the  high  price  of  land  com- 
pelled them  to  plant  only  cotton.  Now  they  have 
found  that  only  by  combining  live  stock  with  feed 
crops  and  cotton  can  they  earn  a return  upon  the 
high  valuation  of  their  land.  The  experience  of 
older  states  is  being  duplicated  in  Texas,  and  we 
are  finding  the  best  quality  of  live  stock  in  the 
regions  of  highest  land  values. 

Recently  large  numbers  of  pure-bred  hogs  and 
dairy  cows  were  brought  into  the  state,  and  during 
the  same  period  many  local  centers  of  pure-bred  live 
stock  production  began  to  supply  other  sections  of 
the  state  with  breeding  stock. 

Marketing  Studies:  Notable  progress  has  been 

made  during  the  year  by  farmers  in  perfecting  co- 
operative marketing  associations  patterned  closely 
after  the  successful  California  co-operative  organi- 
zations. The  first  of  these  to  be  formed  is  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  Marketing  Association, 
which  will  handle  about  $6,500,000  worth  of  early 
vegetables  and  fruits.  The  Texas  Tomato  Growers’ 
Exchange  now  organized  will  control  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  car-lot  tomato  shipments  from  the  state 
of  a value  approximately  $1,000,000. 

The  outstanding  event  in  the  field  of  co-operative 
marketing  is  the  launching  by  the  farm  bureau  of  a 
co-operative  selling  agency  to  control  not  less  than 
1,000,000  bales  of  cotton  per  year.  This  understand- 
ing is  the  outgrowth  of  a study  of  the  cotton  market- 
ing problem  by  a large  group  of  farmers  and  busi- 
ness men,  and  it  differs  from  all  previous  efforts 
in  that  it  is  based  upon  legal  contracts  of  growers 
to  deliver  their  cotton  to  the  association,  and  in  a 
plan  of  financing  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  command 
the  approval  of  large  banking  interests. 

When  all  the  things  enumerated  above  are  taken 
into  consideration,  I feel  warranted  in  saying  that 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  price  situa- 
tion Texas  agriculture  is  today  nearer  the  basis  of 
permanent  stability  and  prosperity  than  it  has  ever 
been. 
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An  Orchard  Scene  In  Kant  Texas 
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THE  TEXAS  COTTON  INDUSTRY 

Bv  M.  H.  WOLFE 


COTTON  is  the  outstand- 
ing industry  of  Texas. 
There  is  something 
fascinating  about  the  produc- 
tion and  disposition  of  a 
large  cotton  crop,  such  as 
Texas  often  produces.  The 
crop  never  fails  in  Texas. 
Some  years  the  yield  is  small- 
er than  in  other  years,  but 
cotton  is  a natural  growth  in 
the  Texas  soil  and  climate 
and  will  produce  whether  it 
has  a chance  or  not.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  study  the  pro- 
duction and  the  money  value 
of  a cotton  crop.  For  in- 
stance, in  1914  Texas  farm- 
ers planted  11,931,000  acres 
in  cotton  and  produced  4,959.112  bales  which  sold 
for  an  average  price  of  7.22  cents.  Realizing  in 
money  approximately  3165,770,000,  which  in  1918 
the  acreage  was  11,235,000  which  produced  only 
2,580,000  bales  but  sold  for  an  average  price  of 
28.02  cents,  realizing  about  3363,780,000. 

The  cotton  crop  in  Texas  about  equals  in  value 
all  other  crops  combined.  It  might  be  said  in  this 
connection  that  there  are  vast  domains  of  agri- 
cultural lands  in  Texas,  suitable  to  cotton  production 
that  has  never  been  touched  by  a plow,  and  it  is 
possible  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  produced 
in  Texas  as  much  cotton  as  is  now  produced  in  the 
entire  world.  By  an  experienced  and  observant  eye 
it  can  be  easily  seen  that  there  is  practically  no  limit 
t<5  the  cotton  possibilities  in  a state  so  large  and 
whose  productive  powers  respond  so  quickly  to  the 

! ' 


fall  when  cotton  is  everywhere  and  the  fields  are 
white  with  open  bolls,  instead  of  ice  snow  we  have 
cotton  snow.  Instead  of  rivers  flowing  with  water 
we  have  trains  flowing  with  cotton.  As  the  people 
went  west  so  did  cotton,  and  many  cotton  farms 
are  now  to  be  seen  over  the  Panhandle  of  the  West 
where  such  seemed  formerly  impossible.  From  all 
parts  of  Texas  come  the  contestants  in  the  boys’  and 
girls’  Texas  Cotton  Club  who  have  averaged  more 
than  one  bale  per  acre  and  many  of  them  over  two 
bales  per  acre,  running  as  high  as  2.67  bales  per 
acre.  These  boys  and  girls  have  the  “bush  that 
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Picking  Cotton  on  a Large  Texas  Plantation 

bears  fleece  more  beautiful  than  the  wool  of  the 
sheep”  as  the  Greeks  of  Alexander’s  army  said  about 
the  cotton  of  India. 

Besides  the  fleecy  staple  there  comes  from  cotton 
about  1,600,000  tons  of  cotton  seed  from  the  Texas 
crop,  which  has  a value  of  about  390,000,000.  There 
are  about  200  cotton  seed  mills  in  Texas  and  when 
the  seed  are  milled  the  production  is  about  one- 
fourth  oil  and  three-fourths  “cotton  seed  cake.”  The 
cotton  seed  oil  is  very  rich  and  from  it  the  manu- 
facturers produce  “pure  olive  oil  and  hog  lard,”  and 
from  the  left  overs  they  make  everything  from  soap 
__  .,to  phonograph  records.  Boll  worms, 

boll  weevils  and  caterpillars  gather 
more  cotton  in  Texas  than  the  people 
gather.  However,  the  worms  and 
their  allies,  by  working  overtime  find 
the  job  too  big  and  a fair  crop  is  left 
for  the  people.  Only  about  two  per 


coaxing  of  nature  and  the  magic  hand  of  man.  In 
her  black  prairie  farms  Texas  has  the  largest  and 
finest  body  of  cotton  land  in  the  world.  The  long 
cotton  rows  are  so  straight  as  the  crow  flies,  and 
where  the  mocking  bird  sings  the  loudest  the  cotton 
stalk  grows  the  tallest.  It  is  in  obedience  to  the 
natural  laws  and  the  divine  call  that  cotton  so  pre- 
vails in  Texas.  During  the  past  decade  the  in- 
crease in  the  cotton  acreage  in  Texas  has  exceeded 
the  increase  in  all  the  other  states  combined.  It 
seems  that  the  acreage  devoted  to  cotton  in  Texas 
is  about  twice  the  size  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
which  explains  the  fact  that  Texas  produces  about 
one-third  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States. 
Snow  time  in  Texas  is  not  in  the  winter,  but  in  the 


tured  in  Texas.  Cotton  spinning  is 
just  beginning  in  Texas  and  last  year 
the  cotton  mills  used  83,389  bales. 
Some  of  the  mills  are  very  successful, 
manufacturing  chiefly  duck.  C.  W. 
Tost,  of  Postum  fame,  built  in  West 
Texas  a cotton  mill  that  takes  cotton 
from  the  farmers’  wagon,  gins  it,  weaves  it,  and 
delivers  hemmed  sheets  and  pillow  cases  ready  for 
use  by  the  housewife.  The  hope  is  that  his  tribe 
will  increase. 

One  of  the  principal  requirements  to  the  success 
of  any  manufacturing  industry  is  the  availability  of 
the  raw  product  from  which  the  goods  are  manufac- 
tured. With  the  large  amount  of  cotton  raised  in 
Texas,  much  of  which  is  stored  in  warehouses  here 
to  await  marketing.  The  manufacture  of  cotton 
would  always  find  a bountiful  supply  of  the  raw 
product  available  at  a minimum  transportation  cost. 
The  same  would  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
products.  Much  can  be  done  to  increase  the  value 
of  cotton  crops  in  Texas,  by  encouragement  of  manu- 
facturers who  will  utilize  the  raw  material. 
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THE  WONDERFUL  RESOURCES  OF  WEST  TEXAS 

By  PORTER  A.  WHALEY 

Manager  West  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce 


HARRASSED  by  misleading  and  often  by 
malicious  statements  affecting  the  very  life 
blood  of  her  civilization,  following  the  nearly 
• tate-wide  drouth  of  1917,  and  keenly  feeling  that 
«he  was  the  victim  of  misunderstanding  and  preju- 
dice, in  December,  1918,  a small  but  representative 
^-roup  of  West  Texans  assembled  in  Fort  Worth  and 
there  took  initial  action  towards  the  organization 
,,i  a movement  which  should  always  have  as  its 
{.rime  idea  the  importance  ot  correctly  portraying 
the  actual  facts  as  they  might  exist  with  regard  to 
):fe,  progress  and  truth  in  the  regions  making  up 
the  domain  of  West  Texas. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  so-called  drouth, 
of  1917  extended  over  a larger  proportionate  ter- 
ritory in  the  eastern  than  in  the  western  half  of 
Texas.  The  drouth  may,  in  a broad  sense,  be  said 
to  have  approximated  the  area  of  the  state,  yet  it  is 
a perfectly  true  statement  to  say  that  of  the  regions 
not  affected  or  only  slightly  affected  more  of  them 
were  located  in  west  than  in  east  Texas.  Perhaps 
the  territoi’y  most  seriously  affected  was  Central 
Texas.  Yet,  it  seemed  to  be  the  custom  of  most 
Texans  to  refer  to  what  they  termed  the  “Drouth  in 
West  Texas.”  Abortive  plans  were  placed  under 
way  to  raise  a sum  of  money  which  it  was  advertised 
was  to  “relieve  the  drouth  in  West  Texas”  ad  in- 
tinatum.  Comparatively  a small  sum  of  money  was 
raised,  most  of  which  was  given  to  itinerants,  and 
finally  the  remaining  balance,  representing  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  total,  was  given  to  the  Kerr- 
ville  tubercular  hospital.  Yet  as  late  as  during  the 
special  session  of  the  state  legislature  at  Austin  in 
August,  1921,  Senator  Darrough  of  Texarkana  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  senate  of  Texas 
astounding  for  its  misinformation  on  the  “relief 
given  West  Texas,”  and  we  were  informed  that 
“East  Texas,  in  her  generosity  would  be  willing 
again  to  extend  relief,  if  in  the  meantime  most  of 
the  people  had  not  returned  to  their  former  homes 
in  the  princely  land  of  East  Texas,”  and  the  sad 
thing  about  such  statements  is  that  thousands  be- 
lieve them.  It  is  in  the  black  land  belt  particu- 
larly— that  region  of  Texas  noted  for  its  high  land 
values  and  low  assessed  valuation — and  where  there 
is  general  mis-information  and  a growing  prejudice 
against  West  Texas. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  West  Texas  pays  propor- 
tionately a much  larger  part  of  the  state  taxes,  and 
in  fact  has  such  a large  over-plus  proportionate 
payment  as  to  make  what  in  fact  is  in  reality  an 
annual  contribution  to  the  rest  of  the  state  aggre- 
gating millions  of  dollars,  it  does  seem  absurd  that 
Senator  Darrough  should  in  his  ignorance  prate  as 
be  did  in  the  last  special  session. 

Much  of  this  mis-information  is  due  not  to  a desire 
to  damage  West  Texas,  but  is  due  to  a general  mis- 
understanding of  life  on  the  plains  of  West  Texas. 

Purpose.  It  is  therefore  the  primal  purpose  of 
the  West  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  endeavor 
in  a myriad  of  ways  to  dissipate  mis-understanding 
of  the  truly  remarkable  life  and  pulsating  civiliza- 
tion of  the  hardy,  prosperous  and  thrifty  people  now 
living  in  West  Texas,  and  in  its  place  to  repose  an 
understanding  of  the  causes  back  of  the  great  exodus 
which  in  twenty  years  has  sent  more  than  1,000,000 


native  white  Americans  upon  the  lands  of  West 
Texas,  and  of  the  causes  as  they  cumulate  which 
for  many  years  yet  to  come  are  to  continue  this 
movement.  It  is  its  purpose  to  stimulate  all  that 
is  best  in  community  and  rural  life,  and  to  build 
up  a consciousness  of  duty  towards  one-self,  his 
neighbors  and  his  community,  and  to  assist  in  di- 
recting the  mighty  forces  which  fundamentally  are 
creating  a new  civilization  upon  this  threshold  of 
the  Southwest.  Making  people  think  is  a necessary 
prelude  towards  getting  people  to  act.  Therefore 
thought  should  be  followed  by  action,  and  no  theory 
is  worth  while  which  fails  in  the  acid  test  of  action. 

Practical  Things  Done.  Therefore  the  men  who 
first  originated  the  ideas  of  the  organization  rightly 
decided  that  they  would  bring  into  play  a plan  of 
operation  which  would  cause  the  actual  doing  of 
practical,  tangible  things.  Hence  a program — and 
following  that  the  instituting  of  bureaus,  etc.  After 
a working  staff  was  appointed  the  first  immediate 
object  was  to  obtain  its  membership.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  how  the  various  towns  in  West  Texas 
have  become  interested.  Today  the  association  has 
its  members  in  practically  every  hamlet  onward  to 
the  largest  cities  in  West  Texas.  The  present  mem- 
bership includes  the  affiliation  of  2G4  cities  and 
towns,  and  a total  of  5,157  members. 

The  association  operates  through  administration, 
traffic,  service,  agricultural,  exhibit  and  legislative 
bureaus.  A staff  employee  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
each  bureau,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  man- 
ager, who  is  h ims el |«  ejected  annually  by  the  execu- 
tive board.  X ✓ oSQ<}p 

Porter  A.  Whaley,  the  wrrfer "oT’trns  article,  is  the 
manager.  Clifford  B.  Jones,  well  known  banker 
and  agriculturalist,  is  the  president.  Geo.  W.  Briggs 
represents  Lubbock  on  the  board  of  directors.  There 
are  all  told  34  directors.  J.  A.  Kemp,  of  Wichita 
Falls,  is  vice-president. 

The  administration  bureau  is  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  manager,  and  as  such  directs  the 
entire  works  of  the  organization.  Traffic  bureau  is 
managed  by  H.  H.  Elzey  and  assistants.  This 
bureau  also  has  a special  rate  stenographer.  It 
handles  the  various  and  intricate  traffic  problems 
presented  to  it  by  260  member  towns,  and  also  by 
more  than  5,000  individual  members.  A freight 
bill-checking  service  is  also  maintained.  The  agri- 
cultural bureau  conducts  live  stock  and  dairying 
cow  campaigns,  gets  laborers  for  harvest,  etc.  It 
covers  all  agricultural  matters.  A vast  accumula- 
tion of  work  is  handled.  One  of  the  interesting 
works  is  in  marketing.  The  service  or  publicity 
bureau  is  that  part  of  the  fabric  which  must  tell 
all  about  West  Texas,  must  sell  it,  etc.  Thousands 
of  news  stories  are  sent  out  daily. 

But  above  all  the  West  Texas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce stands  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
inward  determination  of  West  Texans  to  protect 
their  interest  in  all  legitimate  manners  and  to  pre- 
sent to  the  great  world  beyond  in  an  intelligent  and 
capable  manner  the  story  of  “America’s  last  El- 
dorado”— a place  where  men  and  women  of  in- 
tellect and  brawn  may  with  their  minds  and  hands 
and  hearts  build  for  their  glory  and  the  glory  of 
their  God  and  country. 
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THE  TEXAS  COWBOY 

By  TOM  L.  BURNETT 


THE  reconstruction  per- 
iod following  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  has 
oft  been  referred  to  by  those 
in  whose  memory  the  vision 
of  that  dread  conflict  has  not 
been  wholly  effaced,  as  “The 
days  that  tried  men’s  souls.” 
Texas,  vast  empire  of  the 
sunny  south,  for  generations 
the  veritable  battle  ground  of 
civilization,  has  presented 
many  problems  that  tried  the 
souls  of  men  and  in  slowly 
yielding  to  the  onward  march 
of  progress  offered  boundless 
opportunities  for  the  demon- 
stration of  those  qualities 
that  determine  when  a man’s 
a man.  In  the  earlier  days,  and  in  fact,  until  quite 
recently,  Texas  was  largely  made  up,  from  Red  River 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  panhandle  to  the  Gulf, 
of  vast  ranches,  many  of  them  far  exceeding  in  area 
some  of  the  petty  principalities  of  Europe  and  the 
regions  of  the  Far  East. 

Between  these  widely  scattered  ranches  were  well 
nigh  boundless  forests  or  vast  unending  plains  where 
the  majestic  sweep  of  the  prairies  was  broken  only 
by  slowly  moving  herds  of  buffalo. 

It  was  into  such  regions  as  this  the  doughty  cow- 
boy forged  his  way  and  planted  the  seeds  of  refining 
civilization  that  resulted  finally  in  the  wrestling 
of  this  magnificent  domain  from  a state  of  barbarism 
and  made  possible  the  scintillating  Lone  Star  that 
today  proudly  takes  its  place  in  the  firmament  of 
commonwealths  that  go  to  make  up  our  nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  valor  and  progress  of  the  western  cowboy 
have  been  immortalized  in  song  and  story  and  the 
history  of  their  achievements  has  a distinct  place 
in  the  literature  of  the  present  day.  The  glory  of 
his  accomplishments  will  never  die  and  ages  after 
the  deeds  of  martial  heroes  have  faded  in  the  limbo 
of  a forgotten  past,  the  memory  of  the  western 
cowboy  still  will  be  revered. 

But  the  old  days  of  the  open  range  and  the  wild, 
exciting  scenes  of  the  annual  round-up  are  nearly 
over.  Science  and  civilization — those  twin  foes  of 
the  freedom  of  man— are  bringing  nearer  and  nearer 
the  time  when  this  dramatic  and  impressive  char- 
acter will,  indeed,  be  but  a memory. 

To  many,  if  not  to  all  of  the  old  timers,  the  pass- 
ing of  the  cowboy  brings  a well  defined  pang  of 
regret.  He  has  been  aptly  termed  the  vanguard  of 
civilization  and  Texas,  in  erecting  monuments  to 


those  of  her  sons  who  have  had  a distinct  and  out- 
standing part  in  her  glorious  history  .will  bring  to 
herself  shame  and  humiliation  should  she  forget  the 
part  played  by  those  rugged  heroes  of  the  plains 
and  hills — the  cowboys. 

Numbers  of  men  who  today  are  leaders  in  the 
commercial  and  financial  circles  of  the  state,  had 
their  start  as  cowboys  and  rode  the  range  in  the 
early  days.  Notable  among  those  former  cowboys 
who  have  achieved  material  and  financial  success 
are  W.  T.  Waggoner,  Col.  C.  C.  Goodnight,  S.  Burk 
Burnett,  Col.  C.  C.  Slaughter,  Marion  Samson, 
Phy  Taylor,  Jack  Abernathy,  John  Blocker,  T.  A. 
Coleman,  C.  B.  Lucas,  Geo.  West,  Mr.  Kokernot  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Majestic  office 
buildings,  towering  masses  of  steel  and  stone,  bear 
the  names-  of  some  of  these  men  and  give  silent 
tribute  to  their  indomitable  will-power  and  determi- 
nation to  succeed. 

However,  the  achievements  of  these  men,  former 
cowboys,  in  wresting  the  fertile  plains  of  Texas  from 
domination  of  the  redman  and  the  buffalo,  will  be 


Lunch  Served:  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Party  of  West 

Texans  on  Famous  Wolf  Hunt,  May,  190G. 

Reading  from  Left  to  Right : W.  T.  Waggoner,  Major  S. 
B.  Young,  Tom  L.  Burnett,  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Cecil 
Lyons,  Dr.  Lambert,  Bonnie  Moore,  Capt.  S.  Burk  Burnett, 
Capt.  Bill  McDonald,  Chief  Quannah  Barker,  E.  M.  Gilles. 
Guy  Waggoner,  on  Wagon:  D.  P.  “Phy”  Talyor,  Lee  Bivens 

cherished  in  the  memories  of  former  Texans  long 
after  the  towering  monuments  of  steel  and  stone 
have  crumbled  into  dust. 

In  order  to  keep  alive  for  coming  generations  the 
knowledge  of  how  the  cowboys  lived  and  worked  on 
the  plains  in  the  earlier  days,  there  are  being  staged 
in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Western  Texas 
annual  round-ups  or  rodeos  where  the  few  remaining 
cowboys  gather  each  year  and,  in  good  natured  com- 
petition go  through  with  an  exhibition  which  ac- 
curately typifies  the  open  life  of  the  plains  country 
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Tho  Rodeo  ut  Wichita  Falls  in  1921.  This  Western  Classic,  has  Become  an  Annual  Event  to  Perpetuate  the  Spirit  and 

Traditions  of  the  West  Texas  Range  and  the  Cowboy 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TEXAS 


the  early  days.  In  keeping  with  this  movement, 
, 4ns  are  now  under  way  for  the  erection  in  Wichita 
Kalis  of  a monster  stadium  where  the  rodeo  may 
'v  held  each  year  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
agricultural  and  live  stock  fair. 

With  the  onward  sweep  of  civilization  the  western 
cowboy  will  pass  into  history,  having  fully  achieved 
h i s destiny 
and  co  m- 
pleted  the 
work  which 
::i  the  divine 
plan  of  the 
a^es  it  was 
meant  that 
he  should 
,i.j.  In  the 
near  future 
palatial 
trains  of 
steel  Pull- 
man cars 
and  high 
powered  au- 
to m o b iles 
w ill  move 
swiftly  a- 
1 o n g roads 
of  steel  and 


A Herd  of  Prize -Winning  Thoroughbred  Cattle  on  one  of 
the  Burnett  Ranches  in  West  Texas 


concrete  where  once  the  lone  cowboy  on  his  pinto 
pony  traversed  an  endless  unbroken  plain. 

Men  of  the  future  have  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
western  cowboy  which  can  never  be  repaid.  Yet  him 
be  immortalized  in  song  and  story,  erect  monuments 
of  steel  and  granite  to  his  memory,  let  the  pages 
of  history  be  emblazoned  with  a record  of  his  deeds 

and  even 
then  the 
half  will 
not  have 
near  been 
told. 

A tribute 
to  the  west- 
ern cowboy 
has  been 
beautiful  1 y 
expre  s s e d 
by  a well 
known  west 
ern  poet, 
Jack  H i 1 - 
dreth  Beall, 
which  may 
b e appro- 
p r i a t e 1 y 
quoted  be- 
low: 


THE  TEXAS  COWBOY 
It  matters  not  what  comes  or  goes, 
Through  summer’s  heat  or  winter’s  snows 
At  work  or  play,  on  plain  or  hill, 

The  Texas  Cowboy  with  a will, 

Is  ever  ready,  night  or  day, 

To  help  a man  along  life’s  way. 

He  rides  the  plains  from  dawn  ’till  dark. 
Is  ever  ready  for  a lark, 

Throws  a lariat,  shoots  a gun, 

Does  his  work  and  calls  it  fun; 

He’s  rough  and  ready,  tried  and  true, 

Oh  Texas  Cowboy,  here’s  to  you. 


In  song  and  story,  film  and  play, 

We’ve  seen  the  passing  of  his  day, 

And  now,  with  labors  nearly  done, 

He  faces  still,  the  western  sun, 
Undaunted,  firm  and  unafraid, 

His  fame  and  glory  ne’er  will  fade. 

And  once  each  year  we’ll  meet  again, 
Those  hardy  cowboys  from  the  plain. 

We’ll  see  them  ride,  bull-dog  and  throw, 

At  each  recurring  rodeo. 

And  say  to  those  from  every  land, 

Our  Texas  Cowboy  is  a MAN. 

— Jack  Hildreth  Beall. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  AND  GROUl*  OE  NOTED  WEST  TEXANS  ON  WOLF  HUNT.  MAY,  1906. 
to  Right,  Standing:  I,c>c  Bivens,  Cupt.  Bill  McDonuhl,  Jack  Alimtal  liy  holding  Wolf,  Major  S.  B.  \oung, 
('apt.  S.  Burk  Burnett,  Col.  Theodor**  Roosevelt,  K.  M.  (lilies.  Sitting:  Two  Soldiers,  John  Doe, 

Bonnie  Moore,  Quannah  Parker  Kneeling:  Cecil  Lyons,  Dr.  Lambert,  Pliy  Taylor. 
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STATE  FAIR  OF  TEXAS 

By  w.  h.  stiiatton 


DALLAS  is  the  home  of 
the  State  Fair  of 
Texas,  the  grounds  of 
which  are  located  within  the 
city  and  have  an  appraised 
value  cf  over  $2,000,000.  This 
is  the  largest  fair  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States,  being 
approached  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  only  by  the  an- 
nual fair  of  Toronto,  Canada. 
The  annual  attendance  ap- 
proximates 1,000,000  persons. 
Its  profits  are  used  in  mak- 
ing improvements,  or  for 
stimulating  manufacturing, 
agriculture  and  stock  raising. 

The  splendid  spirit  of  co- 
operation, developed  so  ef- 
fectively among  all  of  our  people  while  we  were  en- 
gaged in  the  world  war,  is  concretely  exemplified 
by  the  efficient  efforts  of  eminent  live  stock  breed- 
ers, agriculturalists,  artists,  scientists,  industrial 
and  commercial  experts,  from  all  sections  of  our 
great  state,  men  whose  names  alone  are  a guarantee 
that  the  fair  will  always  keep  up  to  the  splendid 
standard  of  past  achievement  and  in  fact  surpass 
it  each  year. 

Golden  grain  from  fertile  fields,  luscious  fruits 
from  fragrant  orchards,  succulent  vegetables  from 
well-kept  gardens,  lowing  herds  of  fattened  cattle, 
magnificent  thoroughbred  horses,  and  all  the  other 
faithful,  lowly  friends  of  man,  as  well  as  riches 
from  the  marts  of  trade,  modern  creations  of  the 
inventive  wizard’s  brain,  the  wonders  of  science, 
the  beauties  of  art — in  a word,  our  Twentieth 
Century  Texas  civilization,  is  typified,  glorified, 
visualized  at  the  State  Fair  of  Texas. 

Just  as  “Uncle  Sam”  believes  that  “all  work  and 
no  play  makes  the  Yank  a dull  boy,”  so  we  believe 
that  recreation  and  amusement  are  similarly  es- 
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Kntrnncp  to  Texas  State  Fair  Grounds,  Dallas.  Texas 


Adolphus  Hotel  and  Annex,  Dallas  Texas  I.argest 
Hostelry.  It.  B.  Ellefritz,  Managing  Director 

sential  for  civilian  welfare.  Therefore  clean, 
wholesome,  high-grade  entertainment  features 
are  always  found  at  the  fair.  Entrancing 
music,  wonderful  feats  of  skill  and  daring, 
dazzling  spectacular  displays — a very  pano- 
rama of  world  progress  greets  the  eye  and 
delights  the  ear  of  the  multitudes  who  attend 
this  wonderful  exposition  each  year. 

The  Texan  has  one  great  opportunity  each 
year  to  secure  “visualized  vocational  instruc- 
tion” upon  the  many  subjects  of  practical 
use  on  the  farm,  ranch,  in  the  orchard,  the 
vineyard  or  in  the  garden;  to  rub  elbows 
with  friends  and  neighbors  from  far  and 
wide  to  find  relaxation  and  to  enjoy  entertain- 
ment on  a scale  in  keeping  with  the  wonderful 
development  of  today. 

The  Texas  State  Fair  has  become  a perma- 
nent institution.  It  is  a gathering  place  for 
large  numbers  of  Texans,  who  each  year  make 
their  pilgrimage  to  Dallas  to  enjoy  the  en- 
tertainment, to  get  acquainted  with  each  other 
or  to  renew  old  friendships.  The  management 
of  the  fair  never  fails  to  provide  something 
new,  attractive  and  out  of  the  ordinary. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  TEXAS  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY 


By  J.  W.  ATWOOD 


Manager  of  Dallas  Branch  Buick  Motor  Company 
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,HE  automobile  indus- 
try in  Texas  is  only 
twenty  years  old,  the 
first  car  brought  to  the  state 
being  owned  by  Mr.  E.  H.  R. 
Green,  of  Terrell,  Texas, 
president  of  the  Texas  Mid- 
land Ry.  Co.  In  those  days 
automobiles  were  referred  to 
by  many  people  as  horseless 
carriages.  Mr.  Green’s  car 
was  a St.  Louis  Gas  Car  of 
the  surrey  type,  with  two 
cylinders  both  of  which  ex- 
ploded at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing the  automobile  a rather 
rough  jolt  with  each  ex- 
plosion. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Jay 
Gould,  the  New  York  railroad  magnate,  presented 
*m  automobile  to  Mr.  L.  S.  Thorne,  general  manager 
of  the  Texas  & Pacific  Ry.  Co.  This  was  the  second 
car  brought  into  the  state.  The  first  automobile 
dealer  in  Texas  was  Mr.  Henry  Garrett,  of  Dallas, 
who,  in  1902,  bought  his  first  car,  a National  Electric. 
After  selling  this  car  he  took  the  agency  for  the 
Locomobile.  During  this  year  of  1902,  Mr.  R.  L. 
Cameron,  of  Dallas,  purchased  a car  from  Mr.  Gar- 
rett, an  Olds  steam  car.  This  was  Mr.  Cameron’s 
first  automobile  but  later  in  the  year  he  took  the 
agency  for  the  Steamobile,  handling  it  for  one  year 
after  which  he  put  in  a regular  sales  place  for  auto- 
mobiles taking  the  agency  for  Buick  and  putting 
travelers  on  the  road,  which  was  the  first  attempt 
to  sell  cars  throughout  the  state.  Mr.  Cameron 
has  continued  in  the  automobile  business  for  the  in- 
tervening twenty  years.  In  the  latter  part  of  1902 
Mr.  H.  R.  Cromer,  of  Fort  Worth,  bought  a Rambler, 
a two  cylinder  car  which  he  still  owns,  in  1922. 

In  1903  Parlin  and  Orendorff  Implement  Company 
took  up  the  agency  for  Cadillac  to  distribute  them 
throughout  the  state.  This  same  year  Mr.  James 
Collms,  of  San  Antonio,  took  the  Cadillac  agency 
for  San  Antonio  territory  and  sold  one  car,  a one- 
cylinder  Cadillac,  October  16th,  to  Mr.  Al.  Haslett, 
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1 l nion  Terminal  Depot,  Dallas,  with  I-’erris  Plaza  i 
the  lorcfiround 

'‘Southern  Pacific  engineer,  at  the  price  of  $1,05( 
n 1901  Mr.  A.  B.  Wharton,  of  Fort  Worth,  too 
agency  for  the  Olds  and  \\  inton,  opening  up 
at  age  in  Fort  Worth.  He  sold  this  business  abou 
,nt*  >’ear  later  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Lewis. 

In  1905  the  Maxwell,  Briscoe  and  Handley  com 


panies  were  established  in  Dallas  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  establishment  of  factory  branches 
and  distributors  in  all  the  large  towns  of  the  state. 

In  1907  the  state  legislature  passed  a bill  requir- 
ing automobiles  to  be  licensed  in  the  county  in  which 


Jefferson  Hotel  and  Ferris  P*£7a,  Near  Union  Terminal 
Depot,  Built,  Owned  and  Operated  by  Charles 
Mangold  and  E.  W.  Morten 

they  were  owned,  this  license  being  50  cents  to 
cover  expense  of  clerical  work.  The  owner  of  the 
car  was  privileged  to  buy  any  sort  of  number  that 
he  chose. 

In  1908  the  first  real  salesroom  and  service  sta- 
tion was  opened  in  Dallas  by  the  Buick  Automobile 
Company,  the  first  well  equipped  place  of  the  kind 
in  the  entire  Southwest. 

Beginning  with  1908  many  distributing  agencies 
and  branch  houses  were  opened  in  the  five  larger 
cities  of  Texas,  Dallas,  Houston,  San  Antonio,  Fort 
Worth  and  El  Paso  and  from  that  time  until  1914 
when  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe  many  new 
agencies  were  established  each  year.  Cars  were  im- 
proved and  trucks  came  into  existence.  The  first 
trucks  were  made  by  putting  special  bodies  on  the 
regular  automobile  chassis,  many  times  using  old 
chassis  that  had  been  taken  in  by  the  dealer  in 
trades. 

In  the  fall  of  1908,  during  the  Texas  State  Fair, 
there  was  run  between  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  an 
economic  and  endurance  contest,  in  which  fifteen 
cars  were  entered.  This  contest  created  great  in- 
terest and  each  of  the  three  following  years  similar 
affairs  were  pulled  off  to  Mineral  Wells,  Waco  and 
San  Antonio.  In  1909  R.  L.  Cameron  sold  his  busi- 
ness to  Roy  Munger,  including  the  agencies  for 
Cadillac,  Ford,  Stevens  Duryea,  Jackson  and  Frank- 
lin. The  first  work  of  the  Munger  Company  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  Ford  cars  taken  over  in  this  deal. 
This  they  accomplished  after  considerable  effort. 
Ford  cars  at  that  time  listed  for  $900  to  $1,000.  To 
use  the  expression  of  the  Munger  Company  they 
cheerfully  and  gladly  surrendered  what  later  proved 
to  be  the  greatest  profit  maker  in  the  industry. 
Beginning  with  1909  rubber  tire  concerns  established 
their  first  branches  in  all  the  distributing  centers 
of  the  state,  then  came  the  large  accessory  houses 
supplying  equipment  that  many  buyers  liked  to  add 
to  their  cars. 
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In  the  early  days  automobiles  came  without  tops, 
windshields,  in  fact  with  no  more  of  the  later  re- 
finements in  equipment  than  the  farm  wag-on 
possessed,  and  it  was  not  until  about  1914  that  they 
came  equipped  with  these  essentials,  providing  for 
extra  tire,  etc. 

During  1909  the  Buick  Automobile  Company  sold 


Wilson  Build  ing,  the  First  Large  Office  Building  of  Dallas. 

Erected  by  the  Late  J.  B.  Wilson 

to  the  Dallas  Fire  Department 
one  of  their  Model  17s,  which  was 
the  first  automobile  fire  fighting 
apparatus  in  the  state.  This  car 
was  used  for  four  years  in  the 
service  of  Chief  H.  F.  McGee.  Be- 
tween 1909  and  1921  practically 
every  department  in  all  the  larger 
cities  and  many  of  the  small  towns 
of  Texas  became  motorized  and 
many  factories  have  been  built  in 
the  North  and  East  for  the  especial 
production  of  this  class  of  ap- 
paratus. 

In  1910  the  first  hearses  on 
motor  trucks  were  bought  by  the 
undertakers  of  the  larger  cities  of 
Texas,  the  number  increasing 
slowly  on  account  of  prejudice  for 
the  motor  car.  Popular  opinion 
was  changed  to  the  extent  that  all 
well  equipped  undertaking  estab- 
lishments have  been  motorized  100 
per  cent  by  1920. 

The  first  motor  factory  in  the 
state  of  Texas  was  that  of  the 
tVichita  Truck  Company,  at  Wich- 
ita Falls,  Texas,  which  began  in  a 
small  way  in  1911  and  expanded 
rapidly  until  \\  ichita  Trucks  have 
been  in  use  for  several  years  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  estab- 
lished an  assembly  plant  in  Dallas 
in  1914.  Also  one  in  Houston  in 
July,  1914,  which  in  1922  had  a 


capacity  of  150  cars  per  day.  However  the  Houston 
branch  was  established  in  1910  as  a sales  and  service 
branch  only. 

In  1917  the  Texas  legislature  passed  a bill  creating 
a highway  commission  authorizing  same  to  license 
automobiles,  trucks,  motor  cycles,  etc.,  and  in  1920 
the  number  of  such  licenses  issued  was  427,693,  in 
1921  approximately  475,000.  During  the  period  be- 
tween 1914  and  1920  there  were  approximately  1,500 
automobile  dealers  in  the  state.  In  1920  the  volume 
of  business  was  tremendous,  amounting  with  the 
allied  lines  to  $350,000,000  in  the  state.  In  1918 
many  motor  truck  lines  were  established  for  trans- 
portation of  supplies  and  produce  between  the  large 
centers  and  the  small  towns  throughout  the  state. 

In  1918  the  Texas  Motor  Car  Association  opened 
a manufacturing  plant  in  Fort  Worth  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Texan  passenger  cars. 

During  the  'world  war  and  the  year  following  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  the  automobile  industry, 
together  with  allied  lines,  prospered  beyond  expecta- 
tions in  Texas,  small  towns  as  well  as  the  large 
cities  of  the  state  taking  on  great  activity.  Many 
tourists  remarked  the  fact  that  the  greater  number 
of  better  class  buildings  in  even  the  smaller  towns 
were  erected  and  used  by  automobile  concerns,  hand- 
some salesrooms  as  well  as  well  equipped  service 
stations  and  garages. 

In  the  beginning  the  automobile  was  looked  upon 
as  a plaything  for  the  rich  and  considered  an  ex- 
pensive luxury  and  the  citizenship  of  Texas  did  not 
dream  that  within  a few  years  an  automobile  would 
be  an  essential  and  ordinary  possession  of  the  aver- 
age family.  In  the  year  of  1922  there  is  an  average 
in  Texas  of  one  car  to  every  ten  persons. 
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Dallas,  is  Rapidly  Becoming  Threaded  with  Good  Public  Highways. 
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MASONRY: 


ITS  OBJECTS  AND  INFLUENCES 

By  SAM  P.  COCIIRAN,  33° 


Sovereign  Grand  Inspector  General  of  Texas 


THE  practical  object  of 
Masonry  has  been  de- 
fined as  to  be  “the 
physical  and  moral  ameliora- 
tion and  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  improvement  of  in- 
dividuals and  society.”  Prob- 
ably the  latest  definition  of 
Free  Masonry  is  that  given 
in  the  “Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples” of  the  International 
Masonic  Association,  viz: 
“Free  Masonry,  a traditional, 
philanthropic,  philosophical 
and  progressive  institution, 
being  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  men  are  broth- 
ers, holds  high  in  its  purposes 
which  are:  The  research  of 
Verity,  the  study  and  the  practice  of  Morality  and  of 
Solidarity.  It  exerts  itself  for  material  and  moral 
improvements  as  well  as  for  the  intellectual  and 
social  perfection  of  mankind.  Its  chief  duty  is  to 
extend  to  all  mankind  the  brotherly  ties  which 
unite  all  Free  Masons  all  over  the  Globe.”  Society 
can  be  improved  only  as  the  constituent  individuals 
are  made  better;  and  Masonry  seeks  to  accomplish 
this  by  inducing  in  each  individual  consciousness, 
a deeper  and  stronger  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility and  a higher  and  keener  appreciation  of  the 
things  of  moral  and  intellectual  worth.  This  is 
character  building,  and  this  is  the  ultimate  object 
and  aim  of  Masonry.  Therefore  it  is  that  our  system 
of  philosophy  takes  the  homely  and  practical  opera- 
tion of  building  a structure — a temple — as  a symbol, 
by  means  of  which  to  illustrate,  to  those  who  nave 
ryes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  those  great  truths  and 
virtues  which,  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of 
life  by  practice  and  experience,  clothe  man  with  a 
garment  of  beauty  and  honor,  and  polish  and  adorn 
his  true  character.  The  cornerstone  of  the  Masonic 
‘tructure  is  Truth,  which  is  declared  to  be  a divine 
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^'tribute  and  the  foundation  of  every  virtue.  From 
< cornerstone  extend  the  foundation  walls,  con- 
'ucted  of  the  moral  virtues  and  intellectual  ex- 
- iencies,  and  like  the  foundation  of  the  metaphoric 
'V  of  Revelation  “garnished  with  all  manner  of 
l "nous  stones,”  chief  among  which  are  Temper- 


ance, Fortitude,  Prudence,  Justice,  Brotherly  Love, 
Relief,  Toleration  and  Patriotism.  And  as  the  physi- 
cal structure  rises  secure  and  faultless  on  its  founda- 
tion of  solid  stones,  so  Masonry  undertakes  to  erect 
on  the  foundation  of  these  great  virtues,  in  each 
individual  consciousness,  the  Temple  of  Character — 
that  temple  where  in  each  must  dwell  and  serve,  until, 
perfected  by  the  process  of  God’s  alchemy,  sweetened 
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The  Dallas  Athletic  Club.  The  Finest  Club  Building  in  the 

South.  From  Architects’  Drawing  Lang  Witchell,  Ar- 
chitects 

by  suffering  and  sanctified  by  love,  he  is  prepared 
to  enter  in,  through  the  gate  over  which  is  in- 
scribed, “Holiness  to  the  Lord,”  into  that  city,  made 
without  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens,  in  which  there 
is  no  temple,  “for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the 
Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it.”  (Rev.  21:22). 

The  world  needs  today,  as  much  as  at  any  period 
in  its  history  heretofore,  men  of  sound,  solid  char- 
acter, like  the  foundation  stones  of  a well  built 
structure,  and  based  on  the  great  principles  of  our 
Order,  to  direct  and  govern  its  affairs,  that  justice 
may  be  done  in  the  earth  and  the  people  no  longer 
be  oppressed.  Is  there  not  need  for  such  men  to 
lead  and  govern  ? Look  at  Europe,  where  ambition, 
envy,  hatred  and  greed,  have  drenched  the  earth 
with  human  blood,  spreading  devastation  and  woe 
everywhere,  and  almost  proving  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man  to  be  a myth.  If  the  Spirit  of  Masonry  abode 
amidst  those  warring  nations,  human  slaughter 
would  cease  and  their  differences  would  be  readily 
composed  on  the  Masonic  basis  of  Justice,  Right 
and  Truth.  Let  us  rejoice  that  in  our  own  blessed 
land  we  enjoy  the  great  right — which  we  should 
cherish  and  defend — of  teaching  and  practicing  Free 
Masonry  without  political  or  pontificial  interference 
or  restraint. 

Let  us  rejoice  that  the  foundations  of  our  Craft- 
hood  are  co-extensive  with  our  national  domain,  our 
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asylums  planted  in  every  community,  and  our  prin- 
ciples so  pervading  the  public  consciousness  and 
gaining  such  foothold  among  increasing  member- 
ship, that  all  distinctions  of  sections  of  religions, 
or  of  races  have  been  eliminated,  the  spirit  of  na- 
tional brotherhood  born  anew,  and  the  possibility  of 
civil  strife  forever  banished.  The  Spirit  of  Masonry 
is  making  our  nation  great,  and  preparing  it  to  play 
a great  part  in  securing  and  maintaining  an  endur- 
ing peace  among  the  nations  of  the  world;  and  we 
need  great  men,  inspired  by  the  principles  of 
Masonry,  and  possessing  characters  built  upon  its 
foundation  stones,  to  successfully  achieve  this  grand 
result  of  humanity. 

But  look  close  at  home:  We  see  graft,  bigotry 
and  intolerance  thriving  and  holding  sway  in  our 
midst.  Dishonesty  in  both  high  and  low  places  goes 
unpunished  because  of  fear  and  favoritism.  Some 
churches,  commissioned  to  teach  and  persuade  alone, 
are  insidiously  or  insistently  thrusting  themselves 
into  public  affairs,  sometimes  seeking  to  direct  pub- 
lic or  political  actions,  or  control  political  patronage. 
Intolerance  still  blinds  men  as  darkly  as  when  perse- 
cution drove  our  hardy  ancestors  to  settle  a new 
continent,  and  seek  to  establish  a land  of  religious 
liberty,  or  when  the  newcomers  burned  so-called 
witches  at  Salem.  In  our  legislatures  we  find  those 
sent  to  represent  the  people,  who  evince  an  entire 
willingness  to  imprison  or  expatriate  others  who 
have  the  temerity  to  differ  with  them  in  respect  to 
political,  religious  or  medical  opinions  or  prefer- 
ences. 

We  find  the  rule  of  the  mob  threatening  our  very 
political  foundations,  in  the  great  strikes  that  keep 
the  country  in  apprehension,  when  great  bodies  of 
men,  in  contempt  or  defiance  of  law  and  ignoring 
all  legal  processes— setting  their  own  desires  above 
all  questions  of  legal  restraint — seek  to  enforce  their 
own  demands  by  power  of  numbers,  often  in  actual 
revolt  and  open  rebellion  against  constituted,  lawful 
authority;  ruthlessly  trampling  upon  the  rights  of 
others  not  co-operating  with  them,  and  openly — as 
well  as  secretly — resorting  to  violence  against  per- 
son and  property. 

We  find  these  great  forces  growing  in  aggressive- 
ness and  fierceness  because  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  oTcers  of  the  law  fail  to  restrain,  or  even 
attempt  to  restrain  them,  through  sympathy  or  fear, 
or  because  of  the  political  weight  of  their  numbers, 
and  of  their  influence  boldly  asserted  and  used.  We 
find  state  courts  failing  to  punish  or  restrain  the 
participants  in  such  cases,  for  like  reasons  of  politi- 
cal fear  or  prejudice,  and  refusing  to  protect  in  their 
legal  rights  those  who  are  mercilessly  trodden  upon 
or  injured  by  the  revolters. 

We  see  our  legislatures  quibbing  over  road  laws, 
school  districts  and  petty  statutory  offenses,  or 
equally  inconsequential  matters,  while  the  rights  of 
the  quiet,  law-abiding  and  tax-paying  element  of  our 
people  are  invaded.  We  see  more  laws  enacted  to 
hamper  the  law-abiding  and  the  reins  slackened  on 


the  vicious  and  turbulent;  laws  passed  to  favor 
classes  of  citizens  large  in  number,  and  against  the 
fewer.  And  we  see  our  paid  officials  zealously  prose- 
cuting for  alleged  statutory  offenses  small  bodies  or 
numbers  of  citizens  of  particular  trades  or  occupa- 
tions, while  those  of  other  callings  who  number  many 
voters  in  their  ranks  follow  unlawful  methods  and 
practices  in  quiet  security,  seemingly  unobserved 
by  the  official  eye.  In  a hundred  ways  in  less  im- 
portant matters,  but  frequently  to  their  great  dis- 
comfort or  annoyance,  the  rights  of  law-abiding  peo- 
ple are  invaded  because  no  one  individual  has  the 
courage  or  the  time  to  protest. 

Do  we  not  need  great  men,  strong  men — men  with 
strong,  firm  characters,  built  up  on  the  principles 
and  virtues  inculcated  by  our  great  Order — to  help 
in  the  battle  against  wrong,  vice,  usurpation  and 
oppression. 

I do  not  know  whether  J.  G.  Holland  was  a Mason 
or  not,  but  he  certainly  has  a very  high  concept  of 
the  principles  and  teachings  of  the  Order,  as  beauti- 
fully expressed  in  the  following  poem,  and  which  is 
worthy  of  every  man’s  serious  thought: 

“God  give  us  men.  The  time  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and  willing 
hands; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  can  not  buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a will; 

Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  lie; 

Men  who  can  stand  before  a demagogue 
And  dam  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking; 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 
In  public  duty  and  private  thinking. 

For  while  the  rabble  with  their  thumb-worn  creeds, 
Their  large  professions  and  their  little  deeds 
Mingle  in  selfish  strife;  lo — freedom  weeps— 
Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  waiting  justice  sleeps — ” 

A person  only  submits  to  wrong  or  injustice  be- 
cause the  individual  has  not  the  courage  to  stand 
forth  alone;  given  trustworthy  leaders  the  people 
will  follow  in  every  fight  for  liberty,  justice  and 
country.  Masonry  interferes  with  no  religion,  in- 
trudes into  no  political  affairs,  and  claims  no  special 
favors  for  its  votaries.  It  seeks  to  inculcate  its 
great  principles,  that  men  may  be  made  wiser  and 
better,  individually,  and  collectively,  and  that  the 
welfare  of  humanity  as  a whole  may  be  advanced 
through  the  agency  of  its  teachings  and  practice. 

Men  imbued  with  its  principles  are  qualified  to 
lead  the  people  in  their  struggle  upward,  and  those 
not  appointed  to  lead  know  how  to  follow  and  serve 
in  every  movement  for  Justice,  Right  and  Truth. 

To  build  the  Temple  of  Character  in  men,  that 
they  might  be  fit  to  serve  the  Great  Architect  of  the 
Universe  and  their  fellow  men,  and  may  reap  the 
reward  of  right-doing,  is,  I believe,  one  of  the  legiti- 
mate and  laudable,  one  of  the  foremost,  duties  and 
missions  of  Masonry. 
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AUSTIN,  THE  HOME  CITY 

By  AUSTIN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


IN  building  a city  of  homes,  homes  which  are  al- 
ways a delight  to  live  in,  many  conveniences 
must  be  added  to  the  work  nature  has  done  for 
•he  locality  in  order  that  people  may  desire  to  live 
there. 

Nature  has  given  to  Austin  and  its  surrounding 
territory  climate,  sunshine,  water  and  scenery,  and 
the  hand  of  man  has  done  the  rest. 

In  1836,  the  Republic  of  Texas  appointed  a Com- 
mbsion  whose  duty  it  was  to  locate  the  capital  of  the 
Republic.  A Republic  whose  area  was  more  than 
one-twelfth  as  large  as  the  present  total  area  of  the 
I'nited  States.  This  commission  looked  over  the 
whole  of  Texas  and  then  unanimously  selected  the 
present  site  of  Austin.  This  site  was  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Republic  and  selected  on  its  merit  and  nat- 
ural beauty. 

The  city  is  built  on  the  edge  of  the  Edwards  pla- 
teau with  the  altitude  ranging  from  500  to  700  feet 
ubove  sea  level.  The  Colorado  River  flows  through 
the  south  side  of  the  city  but  the  water  never  dis- 
turbs the  inhabitants  along  its  course.  The  banks 
of  this  stream  are  of  limestone  from  40  to  60 
feet  above  the  water. 

Beginning  at  Austin  and  going  northward,  the 
Colorado  has  cut  a canyon  through  limestone  hills 
for  a distance  of  250  miles.  This  fact  makes  pos- 
sible the  utilization  of  water  power  without  any 
great  engineering  difficulties,  such  as  are  charac- 
teristic of  nearly  all  other  rivers.  From  six  to 
eight  dams  could  be  built  across  the  rives  at  a min- 
imum expense.  The  dam  which  has  been  built  at 
Austin,  when  completed,  will  generate  6,000  H.  P.  per 
day.  This  dam  now  forms  a lake  28  miles  long 
where  fishing,  boating,  swimming  and  other  sports 
are  engaged  in  throughout  the  year.  This  lake  is  ac- 
cessible by  automobile  and  street  cars.  The  lake  is 
65  feet  deep. 

There  are  a number  of  bathing  beaches,  such  as 
Deep  Eddy  and  Barton  Springs  which  provide  ad- 
ditional recreation  for  all  visitors  and  residents. 

The  homes  of  Austin  are  beautiful  throughout  the 


year  by  every  type  of  flower  which  grows  in  the 
south.  Each  season  of  the  year  produces  its  abun- 
dance of  wild  flowers  in  the  fields,  along  the  road 
sides,  and  on  the  hills. 

In  making  this  a home  city,  the  citizens  of  Austin 
have  taken  particular  care  to  see  that  its  water 
supply  is  maintained  not  only  in  abundance  but  of 


Looking  up  the  Alain  Thoroughfare  of  Austin  towards 
the  Capitol  Building. 

the  highest  quality.  Street  car  service  is  provided 
to  every  section.  The  city  being  well  drained  there 
are  rarely  ever  any  mosquitoes. 

There  are  within  the  city  nearly  60  Churches,  rep- 
resenting the  principal  denominations.  There  are 
also  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A organizations.  The 
Country  Club  is  one  of  the  best  to  be  found  in  Texas 
with  beautiful  grounds  and  scenery. 

The  area  of  the  city  is  16  square  miles.  There  are 
195  miles  of  streets,  35  miles  of  which  are  paved  and 
tarviated.  There  are  69  miles  of  sewer  mains  and  64 
miles  of  gas  mains.  There  are  a number  of  high 
class  theatres  and  moving  picture  shows  which  con- 
tribute to  the  pleasure  of  all. 

Surrounding  Austin  there  are  340  miles  of  mac- 
adamized and  tarviated  roads  which  traverse  the 
hills  and  mountains  west  of  the  city  as  well  as  the 
level  farming  land  to  the  east.  There  are  four  na- 
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Luke  Austin,  only  u Short  Bide  from  the  Heart  of  the  City;  A Popular  Watering  Place  for 
University  Students  and  Residents  of  Austin 
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tional  highways  passing  through  Austin,  these  are 
the  Meridian  Highway,  The  International  Paved 
Way,  the  King  of  Trails  and  the  Southern  Highway. 

The  business  men  and  other  citizens  of  Austin 
have  organized  a number  of  clubs  which  are  working 
for  the  upbuilding  and  beautification  of  Austin  and 
its  surrounding  territory.  The  principal  one  of  these 
clubs  is  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  has  been 
working  for  Austin  for  nearly  forty  years.  The  or- 
ganization has  a permanent  building  on  Congress 
Avenue  in  which  center  every  activity  of  the  city 
and  surrounding  country.  This  organization  is 
backed  financially  by  every  leading  business  con- 
cern of  any  importance  in  the  city.  The  farmers 
and  stockmen  in  the  country  are  joining  the  org-ani- 
zation  as  a business  proposition  and  are  receiving 
many  benefits.  The  Rotarv  Club,  Lions  Club,  and 
Kiv  ranis  Club  are  strong  allies  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  work  which  it  is  doing.  There  is 
never  any  fraction  between  these  organizations  and 
the  value  of  progressive  spirit  which  these  clubs  in 
inculcating  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  this  city 
cannot  be  estimated.  The  Retail  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation and  the-  Credit  Men’s  Association  are  two  of 
the  most  valuable  assets  the  retailers  and  whole- 
salers have.  Among  the  citizens  of  Austin  of  na- 
tional and  international  repute  are  Col.  E.  M.  House, 
A.  S.  Burleson,  T.  W.  Gregory,  D.  F.  Houston,  R.  E. 
Vinson  and  Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybecker. 

Throughout  the  city  are  located  many  beautiful 
parks  whose  grassy  slopes  are  dotted  with  live  oak 
trees  and  mountain  laurel  in  great  profusion. 
Among  these  parks  are;  Woolridge  Park,  Pease  Park, 
the  City  Park  at  Lake  Austin.  One  of  the  striking 
beauties  of  Austin  is  the  wide  paved  streets  whose 
parked  centers  are  carefully  kept. 

The  public  schools  in  Austin,  numbering  sixteen  in 
all  have  the  highest  scholarship  classification  of  any 
schools  in  Texas.  There  is  also  located  in  Austin 
the  Texas  State  University  which  has  an  enrollment 
of  3,500.  The  Texas  school  of  the  Blind,  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute,  Wesleyan  College,  Ffresbyterian 
Theological  Seminary  and  a number  of  private 
schools  are  located  here. 

Austin  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  Texas  to  adopt 
the  Commission  form  of  government.  The  wealth  of 
the  city  is  estimated  at  seventy-five  million  dollars 
and  the  wealth  of  the  country  outside  of  the  city  is 
estimated  at  sixty-seven  million  dollars.  The  Post 
Office  receipts  for  1918  were  $268,579.83.  Austin 
has  four  banks  and  two  trust  companies.  The  clear- 
ings for  1918  were  $185,372,22-1.38. 

The  State  Capital  of  Texas  located  at  Austin  is 
the  largest  building  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
Th  is  building  is  constructed  of  Texas  Granite  and  is 
surrounded  by  beautifully  parked  grounds.  A number 
of  modern  office  buildings  notably  the  Scarbrough 
building,  Littlefield  budding  and  the  Austin  Na- 
tional Bank  Building  provide  offices  for  all  types  of 
businesses.  Accomodations  are  found  in  the  hotels  for 
all  the  travelers  and  strangers  who  visit  the  city. 

In  the  country  surrounding  Austin,  the  prospective 
home  seeker  will  find  any  type  of  soil  he  desires. 
There  is  the  rich  alluvial  bottom  land  which  costs 
from  $290  to  $250  per  acre.  There  is  the  rich  fertile 
black  prairie  land  which  is  worth  from  $125  to  $200 
per  acre.  In  the  western  part  of  the  county  the  hilly 
land  which  has  some  farming  land  on  it  can  be  pur- 
chased from  $5  to  $19  per  acre.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  5,097  homes  in  Travis  county.  The  average 
rainfall  in  this  county  is  35  inches  per  year.  This 


is  sufficient  rainfall  to  produce  any  of  the  staple 
crops  which  are  grown  in  Texas.  The  principal 
crops  raised  in  Travis  county  are,  cotton,  corn,  cane 
and  a variety  of  hay  crops.  Peaches,  plums  and 
grapes  produce  abundant  crops  when  properly  cared 
for.  One  of  the  vegetable  crops  produced  in  winter 
is  spinich.  Austin  ships  annually  from  200  to  500 
cars  of  spinich.  This  is  the  largest  producing  point 
for  spinich  in  the  south.  The  climate  and  soil  are 
especially  adapted  to  the  production  of  this  vege- 
table which  does  not  do  so  well  at  many  other  points 
where  the  winter  is  too  severe  or  where  the  soil  does 
not  contain  such  essential  elements  as  iron.  There 
are  many  other  vegetable  crops  as  well  as  farm 
crops  which  pay  well  in  Travis  and  surrounding 
counties. 

The  temperature  of  this  section  is  maintained  at 
a comfortable  degree  throughout  the  summer  by  gulf 
breezes  which  blow  principally  from  the  south  or 
southeast. 

The  normal  cotton  crop  of  Travis  county  is  sev- 
enty thousand  bales,  while  there  are  approximately 
four  hundred  thousand  bales  produced  in  the  trade 
territory  of  Austin. 

The  dairy  industry  is  becoming  an  important  fac- 
tor each  year.  The  eradication  of  ticks  is  bringing 
into  this  county  full  blooded  registered  stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  nation. 

There  is  marketed  at  Austin  each  year  around 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
turkeys.  These  are  killed,  picked  and  shipped  to 
market  in  refrigerator  cars.  The  field  for  raising 
chickens  and  turkeys  is  unlimited. 

Among  the  industries  of  Austin  are  the  following 
factories:  Canning  plant  for  chili;  factory  for  gas 

engines;  brick;  candy;  bottling;  cigars;  flour;  cotton 
seed  oil;  mattresses,  cots,  beds;  mill  work;  doors; 
soap;  ice;  trunk;  monuments;  also  creameries  and 
cotton  gins. 

One  of  the  factories  hardly  needed  to  utilize  the 
spare  labor  in  Austin  is  a cotton  mill. 

The  transportation  lines  with  railipads  to  Austin 
are  the  International  & Great  Northern;  Missouri, 
Kansas  & Texas  and  the  Southern  Pacific.  The 
freight  tonnage  of  Austin  for  1918  was  1,314,900 
tons.  The  value  of  the  public  and  High  School  prop- 
erty is  $1,113,000.00.  The  minimum  water  rate  is 
50c  for  2,500  gallons.  The  electric  power  rate  is 
2VsC  per  K.  W.  for  over  3,000  K.  W.s. 

Austin  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  residence  cities 
of  the  South.  It  particularly  appeals  to  the  highly 
cultured  and  educated  class  of  citizens.  A great 
many  state  officials  often  serving  their  term  in 
office  and  becoming  imbued  with  the  charm  of 
Austin  make  this  Capital  City  their  permanent  place 
of  abode. 

Many  well-to-do  or  retired  business  men  from  the 
cities  and  ranchers  from  the  rural  district  move 
to  Austin  to  give  their  children  the  advantages  of  an 
education  in  the  splendid  schools  or  the  University. 

In  close  proximity  to  Austin  are  many  attractive 
places  to  go  for  vacation  time.  The  Colorado  river, 
above  the  city  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  scenery. 
Motor  boats  can  go  many  miles  up  the  river  through 
as  fine  a stretch  of  attractive  scenery  as  can  be  found 
in  the  South.  The  Colorado  river  is  teeming  with 
fish  which  gives  an  unlimited  field  of  sport  to  the 
angler.  Lake  Austin  also  is  a natural  vacation  spot 
with  facilities  for  boating,  fishing,  swimming  and 
picnicing. 
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HISTORY  OF  DALLAS 


By  E.  J.  KEIST 


Proprietor  of  the  Daily  Times-Herald 


T^v  ALLAS  was  named  for 
' I 1 the  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States, 
George  Mifflin  Dallas  under 
the  president  James  K.  Polk. 
It  was  formerly  known  as 
Peters  Colony  which  was 
established  under  the  instru- 
mentality of  W.  S.  Peters  a 
< colonizing  agent  who  had  a 
contract  with  the  government 
as  did  a number  of  others  for 
colonizing  tracts  of  land  in 
northern  Texas. 

The  first  family  to  locate 
on  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Dallas  was  John  Neely 
Bryan,  a bachelor  who  was 
a native  of  Kentucky.  He  came  here  in  the  fall 
of  1841  with  no  other  companion  than  his  indian 
pony  that  he  had  secured  from  the  C^erokees  and 
pitched  his  tent  on  a spot  near  the  present  site  of 
the  County  Court  House.  He  was  a man  of  sturdy 
physique  and  sterling  character,  he  Lived  on  bear 
and  buffalo  meat  and  such  food  as  abounded  in  the 
forest  and  surrounding  prairie.  Six  months  later 
Captain  Gilbert  and  wife  arrived  and  a little  later 
John  Beeman  with  his  family  put  in  appearance. 
The  lonely  Mr.  Bryan  welcomed  them  with  open 
arms  and  shared  his  provisions  liberally  with  the  new 
arrivals.  Shortly  afterwards  the  host  was  awarded 
for  his  hospitality  by  the  gift  of  his  former  guests 
fair  daughter,  Margaret  Beeman  for  a bride.  This 
was  the  first  wedding  in  Dallas.  The  three  fam- 
ilies built  rude  huts  of  logs  in  wdiich  to  live  and 
W.  H.  Beeman  was  the  first  man  to  break  the  ground 
and  start  farming.  The  following  year  witnessed 


Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Charles  Capy 

Hrnt^Brick  Court  House  of  Dallas,  on  Site  of  t lie  Present 
Court  House.  Photograph  Taken  in 


the  emigration  of  several  families,  most  of  whom 
settled  on  the  land  around  Dallas  an<4  engaged  in 
farming.  Dallas  was  then  a part  of  Nacogdoches 
county  with  the  town  of  Nacogdoches  the  county 
seat  over  fifty  miles  away.  The  nearest  shipping 


point  to  Dallas  was  at  that  time  Jefferson,  one 
nundred  and  seventy  miles  distant,  over  a very  poor 
road  through  +he  wilderness. 

On  March  20th,  184G  the  Texas  Legislature  cre- 


jyi  ain  and  Akard  Streets,  Looking  East,  Dallas,  1887 


A View  familiar  to  many  Dallas  Citizens 

ated  Dallas  County  with  Dallas  as  the  county  seat. 
Judge  W.  B.  Ochiltree  held  the  first  court  ever  con- 
vened in  Dallas,  he  was  the  father  of  Tom  Ochiltree, 
who  became  a prominent  figure  in  Texas  history. 
The  first  grand  jury  found  sixty-one  indictments,  one 
for  murder,  four  for  assault  and  battery  and  the 
remainder  for  minor  offenses. 

The  industries  of  Dallas  grew  rapidly,  the  first 
Bank  established  was  that  of  Gaston  and  Camp. 
The  first  manufacturing  plant  was  a carriage  and 
wagon  shop  by  Maxine  Guillot.  The  first  mercan- 
tile store  was  erected  by  J.  W.  Smith  and  J.  M.  Pat- 
terson. The  first  saloon  was  opened  by  Adam 
Haught.  The  first  lawyer  was  John  J.  McCoy.  The 
first  man  to  navigate  the  Trinity  river  was  Cap- 
tain Gilbert.  The  first  Grist  Mill,  a hundred  barrel 
a day  plant  was  built  by  W.  T.  Overton.  The  first 
hotel  or  tavern  was  run  by  John  Beeman.  James 
A.  Smith  planted  the  first  cotton  seed  in  this  dis- 
trict in  1851  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  same  year 
built  the  first  cotton  gin  that  operated  here.  The 
following  year  a boat  load  of  cotton  was  taken  down 
the  Trinity  river  as  far  as  Porters  Bluff. 

'In  1848  Nat  M.  Buford,  one  of  the  historic  char- 
acters of  the  early  days  of  Dallas  came  to  this 
city,  two  years  later  he  became  district  attorney  in 
the  succeeding  years  he  served  as  District  Judge  and 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  politi- 
cal life  of  northern  Texas. 

The  Dallas  Herald  the  first  newspaper,  a weekly 
was  established  in  1849  with  J.  Wellington  Lattimer 
shortly  retired  from  the  paper  and  Mr.  Lattimer  be- 
and  a Mr.  Wallace  as  proprietors.  Mr.  Wallace 
came  sole  proprietor  and  editor.  The  Herald  pros- 
pered under  the  able  pen  and  management  of  the 
latter  and  was  a political  pow'er  and  potent  influence 
for  progress  through  the  whole  history  of  Dallas. 
In  the  early  files  of  the  Herald  are  found  many  of 
the  interesting  facts  which  have  preserved  for  fu- 
ture generations  the  details  of  the  city’s  history. 

The  city  of  Dallas  was  incorporated  February  22, 
1856,  Colonel  Nat  M.  Buford  drew  up  the  charter. 
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The  city  at  that  time  had  a population  of  between 
•100  and  500  people.  At  the  first  election  Dr.  Sam- 
uel B.  Pryor  was  elected  mayor,  Andrew  Moore, 
Marshal,  William  Moore,  Treasurer,  and  Samuel  P. 
Jones,  Recorder.  The  city  of  Dallas  burned  in  1800. 
The  cause  of  the  fire  was  never  satisfactorily  set- 
tled but  it  was  generally  believed  to  have  been  of 
incendiary  origin  by  negroes,  whom  it  was  reported 
had  started  many  fires  in  this  region.  Three  negroes 
were  found  guilty  of  the  crime  and  hanged  and 
every  negro  in  the  county  was  given  a flogging. 
There  was  about  fifteen  business  buildings  and  a 
great  many  residences  went  up  in  flames. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War,  Dallas,  which 
had  been  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  Confed- 
eracy, recruited  a company,  taking  away  many  of 
her  leading  citizens,  and  the  city’s  progress  was 
naturally  for  a time  retarded.  After  the  war  things 
picked  up  and  a new  era  began.  In  1870  the  pop- 
ulation of  Dallas  was  2,960  and  the  County  boasted 
of  13,320  inhabitants.  The  transportation  was  the 
one  great  problem,  the  lack  of  which  greatly  hind- 
ered the  development  of  the  district.  Throughout 
the  history  of  the  city  there  has  been  more  or  less 
agitation  for  the  improvement  of  the  Trinity 


first  edition,  this  paper  enjoyed  an  era  of  rapid 
growth.  The  same  year  the  first  State  Fair  was 
held  at  Dallas  and  met  with  such  success  that  it 
became  an  annual  event  in  the  life  of  the  city. 

On  March  31,  1888  an  election  was  held  consoli- 
dating North,  East  and  South  Dallas  in  one  enter- 
prising and  progressive  city.  That  same  year  the 
old  City  Hall  was  completed.  In  1890  the  census 
showed  that  the  population  of  Dallas  was  62,000. 
The  year  of  1882  witnessed  the  completion  of  the 
present  Court  House.  In  1894  the  State  Demo- 
cratic Convention  was  held  in  this  city.  In  1895 
the  Oriental  Hotel,  then  one  of  the  finest  hostelries 
of  the  south  was  completed  and  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  arrival  of  the  steamer  H.  A.  Harvey,  Jr. 
from  Galveston  in  1898  revived  interest  again  in 
the  navigation  of  the  Trinity  river.  Three  years 
later  a Bill  was  passed  in  Congress  appropriating 
$750,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  channel.  In 
1902  Dallas  entertained  the  Confederate  Union  Sol- 
diers in  a convention  here.  In  1904  the  city  became 
the  owner  of  Fair  Park.  A company  composed  of 
local  citizens  who  owned  the  tract  of  land  was  of- 
fered $125,000  by  an  improvement  company  for  the- 
purpose  of  dividing  it  into  resident  lots,  this  offer 


Panorama  of  the  Business  Section  of  Dallas,  from  the  Roof  of  Butler  Brothers  Wholesale  Company  Building 


river  to  enable  navigation.  In  1868  a steamboat 
commanded  by  Captain  McGarvey  sailed  up  the 
river  from  Galveston  and  landed  at  Dallas  loaded 
with  supplies.  In  December  of  the  same  year  the 
Sallie  Haynes,  the  first  boat  built  at  Dallas,  was 
launched. 

In  1871  the  old  court  house  was  sold  and  the  build- 
ing of  a new  one  begun.  It  was  completed  in  two 
years  at  a cost  of  Seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  In 
the  Fall  of  1872  the  first  iron  bridge  was  com- 
pleted over  the  Trinity  river  at  a cost  of  fifty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

On  July  17,  1872  the  greatest  event  in  the  history 
of  Dallas  occurred.  It  was  the  arrival  of  the  first 
rail-road  train  over  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central 
Railroad,  which  reached  Dallas  that  year.  A large 
barbecue  was  held  to  celebrate  the  event.  Over 
five  thousand  people  from  the  surrounding  country 
attended.  An  interesting  incident  of  this  historical 
event  was  an  address  by  the  venerable  John  Neely 
Bryan,  a pioneer  citizen  of  Dallas,  who  arrived  here 
on  an  Indian  pony  thirty-one  years  before. 

In  1876  the  North  Texas  Fair  Association  was 
formed  and  annual  fairs  were  subsequently  held. 
That  same  year  the  Dallas  County  Medical  Associa- 
tion was  organized  with  Dr.  A.  A.  Johnson  as  Pres- 
ident. In  1881  the  population  had  increased  ti 
19,000.  In  1882  East  Dallas  was  laid  out  and  the 
city  started.  In  1884  the  American  Exchange  bank 
now  the  largest  financial  institution  in  Texas,  was 
organized  with  W.  A.  Gaston  as  President.  On  Oc- 
tober 1,  1885  The  Dallas  Morning  News  issued  its 


was  refused.  At  this  time  a number  of  public 
spirited  citizens  organized  a movement  which  re- 
sulted in  the  city  acquiring  the  tract  thus  making 
the  annual  State  Fair  a public  institution. 

In  another  article,  the  History  of  the  Fair,  from  its 
beginning,  telling  the  complete  story  of  i^s  progress 
up  to  the  present  time,  is  attractively  told.  Much 
can  be  said  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  Dallas 
during  recent  years.  It  has  become  the  largest 
interurban  center  in  the  South,  with  more  miles  of 
electric  line  radiating  from  the  city  than  any  city  of 
its  size  in  the  United  States.  The  city  has  become 
a.  center  for  education  in  the  South.  It  has  as  many 
fine  hotels  and  office  buildings  as  any  city  west  of 
Chicago.  The  city  has  twenty-two  parks  covering 
thirty-five  hundred  acres,  containing  tennis  courts 
and  playground  facilities.  It  has  a Welfare  Com- 
mission engaged  to  look  after  the  needy,  to  provide 
work  for  the  unemployed.  There  are  no  slums  or 
tenements.  The  new  City  Hall  is  one  of  the  finest 
Municipal  Buildings  in  the  South.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  seventy  churches,  active  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  both  up  to  date  buildings.  There  are 
one  hundred  and  twelve  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
city  and  every  facility  for  highest  education  is  given. 

In  the  foregoing  article  the  writer  has  endeav- 
ored to  chronicle  the  most  interesting  events,  the 
high  lights  as  it  were,  of  the  history  of  Dallas  from 
its  beginning  up  to  a little  more  than  a decade 
ago.  The  recent  progress  of  the  city  will  be  treated 
with  other  articles  dealing  with  the  later  activities. 
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INDUSTRIES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  OF  DALLAS 

By  DALLAS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


HERE  one  beholds  a city  whose  march  is  irre- 
sistible, whose  spirit  is  real,  destiny  sure, 
and  whose  every  department  pulsates  with 
Progress,  Prosperity  and  Promise.  Its  growth  from 
a single  building  which  still  stands,  to  a cosmopoli- 
tan metropolis,  the  skyscraper  center  of  the  South 
a:-d  the  West,  with  sixty-two  buildings  six  to  thirty- 
. r.e  stories  high  either  completed  or  under  construe - 
, and  all  in  the  life  of  thel  one  man  who  built 
the  first  Dallas  house,  is  ample  justification  for  the 
•;amo  Dallas  has  won  over  the  Nation  as  the  “City 
where  men  are  looking  forward.”  The  “forward 
;.H>k”  is  the  look  of  “youth,”  and  that  means  com- 
radeship, confidence,  faith  and  team  work.  This  is 
the  spirit  that  has  brought  Dallas  from  a city  of 
<2,638  people  (U.  S.  Census  in  1900  to  158,976  ex- 
clusive of  suburbs  which  bring  the  total  to  174,025" 
or  from  the  86th  city  in  size  in  the  Nation  to  the 
4 2nd,  and  that  without  any  boom  influence  or 
artificial  stimulus.  Within  a cii'de  the  radius  of 
which  extends  one  hundred  miles  from  the  city,  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  people  of  Texas  live; 
there  are  17,000  rated  business  concerns,  and  686 
National  and  State  banks  with  a combined  capital 
of  over  $38,000,000.00;  within  the  same  territory 
there  are  156,373  farms  or  16.6%  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  farms  in  all  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  combined,  with  10,000,000  acres  of  lard 
in  cultivation  yielding  17.75%  of  America’s  cotton 
crop  and  over  1,200  prosperous  towns  and  villages 
from  which  Dallas  commands  a large  whole-sale  and 
jobbing  trade  as  well  as  an  extensive  retail  business. 

Financial  and  Banking  Facts 
Dallas  is  the  home  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banl: 


of  the  Eleventh  District  and  has  five  National  banks 
and  7 State  Banks,  besides  individual  institutions  and 
Trust  companies.  In  19  20,  the  bank  deposits 
amounted  to  $140,000,000  and  the  bank  clearings 
were  $1,868,685,312.  The  wholesale  business  for 
the  same  year  totaled  $600,000,000.  The  wholesale 
business  in  all  automotive  lines  is  approximately 
$200,000,000,  while  the  Federal  Census  of  Manu- 
facturers for  the  Dallas  Industrial  District  indicate 
the  output  of  “made  in  Dallas”  articles  as  over 
$100,000,000  a year.  In  Express  business  Dallas 
ranks  first  per  capita  of  all  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  is  seventh  city  in  the  volume  of  express 
business.  Dallas’  building  permits  for  1920,  totaled 
$13,363,157,  giving  the  city  19th  rank  among  the 
Nation’s  builders.  While  Dallas  is  4 2nd  city  in 
size,  the  rank  becomes  2 4th,  in  Postal  Receipts 
which  amounted  to  $2,363,380  for  1920  and  oniy 
six  cities  in  the  union  pay  more  money  orders.  Fire 
Life  and  Casualty  Insurance  covering  several  states 
is  an  important  factor  in  financial  activity  of  Dallas. 
More  than  100  fire  insurance  companies  and  40  life 
insurance  companies  are  represented  by  General 
Agents  in  Dallas.  Four  of  these  Life  Insurance 
Companies  have  their  palatial  office  building  homes 
and  their  income  approximates  $6,000,000  per  an- 
num. 

Dallas  is  the  farm  center  of  the  southwest.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census,  91.8%  of  the  total  farm 
mortgage  loans  of  the  state  are  held  by  Dallas  com- 
panies. 

Distributing  Center 

Because  of  its  location  and  transportation  facul- 
ties, Dallas  is  the  logical  jobbing  and  wholesale  cen- 
ter for  a territory,  larger  than  the  New  England  and 


(Photographed  by  Howard  K.  Neal.  Airplane  Photographer,  Telephone  C-OOOS) 

.p.  Business  Center  of  Dallas,  ils  Seen  from  an  Airship 

l lie  Federal  Reserve  Bunk  and  Cotton  Exchange  are  seen  in  t lie  foreground.  In  the  Center  is  the  Magnolia  Building 
w,*h  group  of  Hotels  ami  Office  Buildings.  The  City  Temple  and  the  new  Post  Office  Site  are  in]  the  background. 
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the  Middle  Atlantic  states  combined.  Practically 
every  important  wholesale  house  in  the  United 
.■states  has  its  southwestern  headquarters  in  this 
Texas  metropolis.  There  are  750  wholesalers  and 
manufacturers,  256  of  which  are  of  national  im- 
portance. Dallas  leads  the  world  in  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  cotton  gin  machinery, 
and  in  saddlery,  harness  and  leather  floods.  This 
city  ranks  among  the  three  largest  distributing  de- 
pots for  farm  implements  and  machinery  in  Amer- 
ica. Dallas  ships  more  galvanized  corrugated  tanks 
to  oil  fields  than  any  other  city  m the  United 
States  and  is  the  geographical  center  of  the  oil 
territory  of  the  Southwest.  Dallas  is  also  famed  as 
the  largest  film  distributing  center  in  the  world. 

Dallas  is  the  largest  inland  cotton  market  in  the 
world,  having  financed  1,500,000  bales  in  one 
season. 

Transportation  Facilities 

Nine  trunk  line  steam  railroads  enter  the  mag- 
nificent $6,500,000  Union  Terminal  Station,  from 
which  eighty-nine  passenger  trains  are  operated 
daily.  A network  of  2S2  miles  of  interurban  elec- 
tric service  operates  out  of  Dallas  in  every  direction 
which  fact  makes  this  city  rank  with  America’s  great 
est  interurban  centers.  The  $1,600,000  Interurban 
Terminal  Station  handles  1S6  trains  daily  and  has 
a yearly  capacity  for  4.000,000  people.  Freight 
and  Express  are  transported  by  steam,  electric  and 
automobile  truck  lines  with  a dispatch  not  equalled 
by  any  other  city  in  the  southwest.  To  the  present 
existing  system  of  good  roads,  a number  of  which 
are  concrete  highways,  Dallas  has  voted  an  extra 
$6,500,000  to  be  appropriated  for  road  construction. 


TEXAS 


Main  Street  “Canyon.”  Dallas  Looking  East  from  tiie  Top 
of  the  Southland  Hotel 


Other  Public  Utilities 

Dallas  has  more  miles  of  direct  service  telephone 
and  telegraph  lines  than  any  other  city  in  the 
southwest  and  has  the  greatest  telephone  develop- 
ment per  capita  of  any  city  in  the  world.  296 
telephone  toll  and  long  distance  circuits  lead  out  of 
the  city  to  nearly  2,500  cities  and  towns.  This 
places  Dallas  with  the  three  leading  metropolitan 
centers  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  tele- 
phone development  and  service.  Dallas  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  entire  Southwest  in  the  telegraph 
business.  All  the  large  telegraph  companies  have 
southwestern  headquarters  here,  and  there  are  only 
five  cities  in  the  Nation  that  do  more  telegraph 
.business  than  Dallas.  351  telegraph  circuits  ter- 
minate here.  Dallas  has  160  miles  of  improved 
streets,  many  miles  of  boulevards,  a million  dollar 
concrete  viaduct  one  and  one-eighth  miles  long  con- 
necting the  city  proper  with  Oak  Cliff  residential 
section,  a big  water  filtration  plant  supplied  thru 
a series  of  dams  in  the  forks  of  the  Trinity  River 
and  a reserve  supply  in  the  great  White  Rock  Lake 
which  forever  dispell  danger  of  water  shortage  or 
drought. 

In  educational  and  religious  advantages,  Dallas  i> 
second  to  none.  The  Southern  Methodist  University 
with  its  magnificent  buildings  is  situated  north  of 
town  on  2,660  acre  tract.  To  this  sear  of  learning 
come  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  from  all 
parts  of  the  south.  The  University  of  Dallas,  a pre- 
mier College  in  this  section,  Baylor  Medical  College 
and  the  Baylor  Dental  College,  and  three  nurses’ 
schools  besides  many  vocational,  music  and  fir.c 
arts  schools  give  to  the  youths  of  Dallas  as  choice 
opportunities  as  are  afforded  by  any  locality. 
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DALLAS  BANKING  HISTORY 

By  E.  M.  REARDON 

President  American  Exchaiiije  National  Bank 


FROM  the  standpoint  of 
Banking,  Dallas  has  en- 
joyed an  era  of  con- 
servative, yet  continual  pro- 
gress. The  history  of  Dallas 
banks  extends  over  a period 
of  half  a century  and  in  the 
memory  of  a number  of  citi- 
zens still  active  in  Dallas 
circles,  the  banking  business 
of  Dallas  was  born. 

Among  the  Beacon  Lights 
of  the  banking  history,  who 
have  been  identified  with  the 
financial  institutions  of  this 
city,  is  the  venerable  Royal 
A.  Ferris,  pioneer  banker, 
who  for  half  a century  was 
actively  associated  with  the 
' ir.king  business  of  the  State,  nearly  forty  years  of 
• -..ch  was  with  the  Dallas  Banking  Institutions, 
' «ving  come  to  this  city  to  live  in  1884.  Another 
, neer  banker  still  living  is,  William  H.  Gaston, 
■ *■.<>  has  been  connected  with  the  banking  business 
since  1870. 

The  T.  C.  Jourdan  & Companys  institution  was 
• ;{**rceded  by  the  firm  of  Gaston  & Camp,  a private 
r.cern  also,  in  1870.  Three  years  later,  1873, 
marked  the  beginning  of  Dallas’  oldest  Bank  now 
grating— the  City  National  Bank.  In  1884  the 
■ change  Bank,  a State  Bank  in  its  affiliation,  was 
v bartered  and  began  business.  In  1887  it  was 
■ ationaiized  by  Royal  A.  Ferris,  then  its  Vice-Presi- 
‘•-nt.  with  Col.  John  A.  Simpson,  President,  and 
then  known  as  the  National  Exchange  Bank. 
i~.  1 ■''98,  Mr.  Ferris  was  called  to  succeed  Col.  Simp- 
♦-  n as  president  of  the  institution  which  in  1905 
consolidated  with  the  American  National  Bank 
» 4 the  new  name  was  taken  by  which  it  is  now 
to  the  public,  The  American  Exchange 
'•itional  Bank.  This  is  one  of  the  most  solid  banks 


*«tioiu,l  Bunk  Building,  Devoted  Exclusively  to  the 
t Uhoh  of  tlie  Bank 

••  ‘'  South.  Mr.  Ferris  continued  as  its  president 
! 'JO,  the  year  of  his  retirement.  E.  M.  Reardon 
1 "son  ns  his  successor.  Mr.  Ferris  had  rounded 


out  fifty  years  in  active  banking  service  at  the  date 
of  his  resignation,  the  longest  term  of  active  service 
enjoyed  by  any  living  banker  in  Texas. 
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American  Exchange  National  Bank  Building,  Dallas* 
Home  of  Texas’  Largest  Banking  Institution 


The  third  oldest  Dallas  Bank  is  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce,  chartered  in  1889.  As  present 
charters  run,  next  came  the  Dallas  Trust  & Savings 
Bank  in  1903.  In  1911  the  Oak  Cliff  State  Bank  & 
Trust  Company  was  organized.  The  Central  State 
Bank  and  the  Security  National  Bank  in  1914  and 
the  Dallas  County  State  Bank  in  1917.  The  year 

1920  marked  the  beginning  of  two  banks  in  their 
present  form — The  Dallas  National  Bank  and  the 
Guaranty  Bank  & Trust  Company.  The  Dallas 
National  Bank  had  enjoyed  a splendid  previous 
history  as  The  Banking  House  of  E.  O.  Tennison. 
The  Guaranty  Bank  & Trust  Company  marks  a new 
departure  in  banking  hours,  being  popularly  known 
as  the  “Day  and  Night  Bank.” — the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  city.  In  1919,  the  Liberty  State  Bank 
was  organized.  In  1919,  the  Security  National  Bank 
absorbed  the  First  State  Bank  of  the  city  and  in 

1921  this  institution  took  the  name  of  the  Southwest 
National  Bank.  Early  in  1922  it  moved  to  its  present 
quarters  in  the  Magnolia  Building. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  DALLAS 

By  JOHN  W.  1*1  II LI* 

Postmaster 


A city  where  men  are 
looking  forward — a 
city  of  cosmopolitan 
spirit,  a city  of  metropolitan 
atmosphere  whose  onward 
march  is  irresistible,  a city 
whose  past  achievements  are 
soon  eclipsed  by  the  results 
of  greater  enterprise  today 
and  where  the  enthusiastic 
and  virile  citizenship  give 
positive  assurance  of  the 
future  greatness  of  their  be- 
loved Dallas. 

Although  the  growth  of 
Dallas  has  been  indeed  rapid 
and  although  the  hustle  and 
ginger  of  a northern  city  is 
found  here,  where  the  game 
of  life  is  played  with  a vigor,  still  the  spirit  of 
Southern  hospitality  has  not  been  permitted  to  fall 
into  decay,  and  strangers  who  for  social,  industrial 
or  business  reasons  come  here  are  soon  made  to 
feel  that  they  are  among  friends  and  are  welcome 
with  a hand  of  good  fellowship. 

Dallas  has  ever  been  a beautiful  and  thriving  city. 
It  not  only  looks  after  the  home  planning  of  its 
citizens  but  takes  a keen  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  industries.  In  order  to  co-ordinate  the 
growth  of  the  various  sections  of  the  city,  a Muni- 
cipal Plan  Commission  was  formed  which  reviews 
and  passes  upon  the  merits  of  proposed  city  enter- 
prises. Working  in  conjunction  with  the  Municipal 
Plan  Commission  is  the  Metropolitan  Development 
Association  whose  particular  duties  are  to  assist  in 
apportioning  improvements  to  each  section  of  the 
city  having  in  mind  the  mutual  benefits  of  all 
citizens. 

An  idea  of  the  unusual  growth  of  Dallas  may  be 
had  from  the  statement  of  a few  facts.  In  1909 
there  was  not  a single  building  ten  stories.  Today 
there  are  eight  buildings  of  eleven  or  more  stories, 
one  of  twenty,  two  of  sixteen,  one  of  eighteen,  and 
one  of  twenty-eight  stories.  Collier’s  Weekly  de- 
scribed the  skyline  in  a recent  issue  as  follows: 
“Dallas  from  its  three-quarter  million  dollars  con- 
crete viaduct,  presents  the  most  imposing  skyline  of 
any  city,  save  New  York. 

There  are  76  schools  and  154  churches  here,  and 
located  so  that  every  part  of  the  city  is  served. 
The  school  system  includes  one  school  for  the  deaf, 
and  five  schools  for  negroes,  including  a negro  high 
school.  Higher  education  is  not  neglected  here  for 
Dallas  is  the  home  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity, Baylor  Medical  College,  the  Dallas  Uni- 
versity, Terrell  School,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Ursuline 
Academy,  and  a large  number  of  art,  music  and 
vocational  schools,  nurses  training  schools,  business 
colleges  and  similar  institutions. 

Dallas  is  in  the  midst  of  the  oil  fields  of  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  and  many  of  the  large  companies 
have  their  offices  and  refineries  here.  Dallas  is 
automobile  headquarters  for  the  Southwest  and  dis- 
tributes annually  more  automobiles  throughout  this 
territory  than  any  other  city.  Dallas  is  also  the 
largest  banking  center  of  the  Southwest,  the  home 


of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  the  11th  Federal 
Reserve  District,  which  now  occupies  it’s  own  mag- 
nificent structure  recently  completed  at  a cost,  in- 
cluding equipment,  of  approximately  two  million 
dollars.  Dallas  is  the  largest  publishing  center  of 
the  Southwest,  having  over  seventy  regular  publica- 
tions issued  here. 

Dallas  receives  mail  from  forty-one  trains  daily 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  sends  out 
162  dispatches  daily.  The  postal  receipts  for  1921 
totaled  $2,400,000.  Dallas  has  the  unique  record  of 
never  having  shown  a decrease  in  postal  receipts 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  a record  equaled  by  few 
if  any,  and  excelled  by  none.  The  geographical 
location  of  Dallas  makes  it  possible  to  communicate 
with  any  city  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  or  Ok- 
lahoma in  less  than  24  hours. 

There  is  but  one  city  in  the  United  States  that 
distribues  more  agricultural  implements  than  Dallas. 
There  are  thirty-eight  wholesale  houses  selling 
implements  with  an  annual  business  of  over  $50,- 
000,000.  There  are  more  than  500  wholesale  and 
jobbing  houses  in  Dallas  with  an  annual  business  of 
over  $300,000,000.  This  city  is  the  largest  inland 
cotton  market  in  the  world,  where  the  cotton  ex- 
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Some  of  the  Pri noip-. I Office  lln'M'iiiis  in  tin-  Busincs* 
Section  of  Dallas 


changes  handle  more  than  1,500,000  bales  annually. 
In  the  manufacture  of  harness,  saddlery  and  cotton 
gin  machinery,  Dallas  leads  the  United  States. 

Dallas  is  well  paved,  well  lighted,  and  properly 
cared  for  in  every  way. 
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DALLAS,  MEDICAL  CENTER  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST 

By  EDWIN  II.  CARY,  M.  I).,  F.  A.  C.  S. 

Chairman,  Stuff  Faculty  and  Advisory  Board  of  Baylor  University  School  of  Medicine 
Ex-President,  Southern  Medicul  Association 


I 


N this  article,  I shall  not 
take  up  the  personnel 
of  the  Medical  Profession 
here,  altogether  their  his- 
tories would  no  doubt  prove 
interesting,  for  while  some  of 
our  great  men  have  already 
passed  to  their  reward,  many 
are  yet  living  and  laboring 
for  us.  So  it  is  the  movement 
, : and  not  the  men  back  of  it, 

that  I shall  review. 

In  1900,  Dallas  was  a city 
of  approxima  tel  y 40,000 
\ si  people;  she  had  a very  ener- 

- | getic  Medical  Profession,  and 

| some  members  of  whom  were 
h—  ambitious  enough  to  dream 

of  a medical  school  here, 
thinking  they  could  establish  as  good  a one  as  were 
existing  elsewhere  Dr. Abraham  Flexner  had  not  at 
that  time,  investigated  medical  education,  he  had  not 
written  his  book.  And  the  people  at  large  had  not 
become  alive  to  the  fact  that  medical  schools  as 
such,  were  with  few  exceptions  in  the  United  States, 
owned  by  medical  men,  and  were  necessarily  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  run  for  professional  aggrand- 
izement. This  condition  was  entirely  inconsistent 
w ith  the  high  ideals  of  medical  education  now,  which 
standards  have  been  considerably  raised. 

When  we  stop  to  think  that  in  19  94  there  were 
approximately  160  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States  with  some  28,000  students,  and  know  that: 
at  this  time  there  are  only  about  7 5 medical  schools 
and  13,000  students,  some  idea  is  gathered  as  to 
what  had  been  happening  to  the  schools  in  the  past 
fifteen  years.  During  this  time  of  course,  some 
20,000,000  people  have  been  added  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  yet  the  number  of  medi- 
cal schools  and  students  have  steadily  decreased 
In  Dallas,  in  1904,  there  were  four  so-called  medical 
s.hools,  and  the  population  had  not  materially  in- 
creased beyond  the  figures  given  in  the  1900  cen- 
sus. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  article  to  show  iust 

• bat  were  the  influences  that  rid  the  country  of  so 
n any  aspiring  institutions  which  seemed  to  have 
-■".e  interest  of  the  public  at  heart;  but  we  CAN  say 
tr  at  it  was  brought  about  by  the  expression  of  the 
i r‘  at  body  of  medical  men,  through  their  society, 
•be  American  Medical  Association,  advocating  pub- 

'ty,  improvement  of  standards  and  adherence  to 
9 als.  There  was  no  pressure  brought  to  bear  from 
1 utside;  the  medical  men  themselves  have  led  the 

• •■ht,  and  eliminated  those  medical  scnools  which 
r ■ t-ded  to  be  done  away  with. 

The  growth  of  Dallas  in  its  population  and  wealth, 
til  the  gradual  elimination  of  all  medical  schools 
‘ 1 "pt  Baylor  University  School  of  Medicine,  brought 

• 'Ut  two  things:  first,  the  members  of  the  pro- 
' ‘"m  found,  with  an  enlarged  clientele,  that  tne 

• 'rs»nal  element  in  the  practice  of  medicine  was 
'"  ‘fig  eliminated,  and  next  that  the  profession  seri- 
"'’ly  became  interested  in  having  a first  class  med- 
■ d school  in  Dallas,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 


the  individual  had  any  part  in  it,  because  he  was 
made  a better  doctor  by  working  in  the  medical 
center  with  all  its  advantages.  In  1916,  the  med- 
ical department  of  Baylor  was  formally  put  in  class 
“A”  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  its  graduates  be- 
came recognized  by  every  medical  examining  board 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  classification, 
with  the  ever-growing  requirements  for  entrance  in 
to  medical  schools,  made  it  difficult  for  the  school 
in  Ft.  Worth  to  continue,  and  in  1918  that  school 
was  absorbed  by  Baylor  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. This  leaves  but  two  medical  colleges  in  Texas, 
this  one  at  Dallas  and  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Texas,  w'hich  is  situated  in  Galves- 
ton. Both  colleges  exact  two  years  of  University 
work,  as  a minimum  entrance  requirement  and  both 
adhere  to  as  high  ideals  in  medical  education  as 
found  in  any  school  in  the  country. 

The  friends  of  Baylor  University  realizing  more 
and  more  the  great  value  of  the  medical  department 
to  the  citizenship  of  Dallas,  the  great  possibilities  of 
service  to  humanity  which  this  department  gives  to 
the  parent  University,  a campaign  was  launched 
to  bring  about  improvements,  which  campaign  has 
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Tlie  Now  Medical  Arts  Building,  Dallas,  the  Modi,  al 
Center  of  the  Southwest 

proven  successful.  The  medical  school  having  al- 
ways been  closely  affiliated  with  the  Baptist  .Sani- 
tarium and  being  roused  in  a building  on  the  same- 
grounds,  these  two  institutions  entered  into  a cam- 
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paign  wherein  $1,600,000  worth  of  buildings  would 
be  built,  and  $500,000  would  be  set  aside  as  a mini 
mum  endowment  for  the  medical  department.  When 
you  understand  that  after  this  campaign  was  en- 
tered upon,  a governmental  appraisement  of  the 
property  occupied  by  the  sanitarium  and  medical 
school,  placed  their  value  at  $1,300,000,  you  can  see 
that  the  addition  of  $1,600,000  worth  of  buildings 
will  make  a formidable  showing,  and  create  in  Dal- 
las one  of  the  few  really  great  medical  centers  of 
the  country. 

The  clinical  possibilities  presented  by  a population 
of  some  175,000  people  such  as  Dallas  has,  are  con- 
stantly being  augmented  by  thousands  who  come 
to  Dallas  for  treatment  each  year,  as  it  is  a center 
of  a densely  populated  section.  The  medical  students 
have  the  advantage  of  all  this,  and  the  environment 
is  the  very  best,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a disposition 
of  all  the  population  of  Dallas  to  encourage  such 
students.  A notable  indication  of  this  being  a re- 
quest on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  here,  that 
the  City  Hospital,  the  great  charity  institution  of 
Dallas,  should  from  the  time  of  the  school  session, 
be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  teach  medi- 
cine and  surgery  in  Baylor  University  School  of  Med- 
icine. 


At  the  present  time  Baylor  University  has  three 
departments  in  the  city,  with  the  following  number 
of  students:  medical,  146;  dental,  75;  pharmacy,  55. 
The  Texas  Baptist  Memorial  Sanitarium  School  of 
Nursing  utilizes  the  teachers  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment, there  being  some  hundred  students  in  nursing 
in  the  school.  It  is  expected  these  various  depart- 
ments will  from  now  on,  have  enlarged  enrollment; 
this  will  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent requirements  have  been  in  force  long  enough  for 
there  to  be  accumulated  in  the  Universities  a larger 
number  of  students  ready  for  entrance,  than  here- 
tofore. 

Medical  education  opens  a broad  field  for  scien 
tific  work,  social  welfare  work  and  properly  ap- 
plied charity,  in  ministering  to  the  sick,  and  the 
care  of  those  who  need  help  which  they  can  not  pay 
for.  It  creates  in  this  section  a training-school  for 
all  the  various  scientific  departments,  and  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  meet  the  crying  demand  for  doc- 
tors, dentists,  pharmacists  and  nurses.  The  hard 
work  of  building  up  Dallas  as  a medical  center,  i* 
now  over;  the  start  is  made,  and  large  endowments 
will  now  flow  into  the  coffers  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment; the  scientific  work  and  Humanitarian  possi- 
bilities which  only  broaden  as  the  years  go  by. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  BENCH  AND  BAR  OF  DALLAS 


By  F.  M.  ETHERIDGE 


THE  history  of  the  bench 
and  bar  of  Dallas  can 
be  written  within  the 
limits  of  this  paper  only  in 
general  terms.  It  is  a history 
of  achievement  and  distinc- 
tion. The  bar  of  Dallas  has 
maintained  the  best  tradi- 
tions. In  trying  cases  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles 
and  from  St.  Paul  to  New 
Orleans  I have  been  asso- 
ciated with  and  opposed  by 
some  of  the  best  lawyers  of 
various  states,  with  the  re- 
sult that  I can  truthfully  say 
I have  found  my  best  sup- 
port, as  well  as  my  most 
formidable  adversaries, 
among  the  members  of  the  Dallas  bar.  The  Dallas 
bar  has  furnished  the  Supreme  Court  with  a num- 
ber of  distinguished  members,  among  them  Sawnie 
Robertson,  John  L.  Henry  and  Nelson  Phillips. 
Judge  Sawnie  Robertson  was  an  accomplished  lawyer 
and  one  of  the  most  likable  men  I ever  knew.  Judge 
John  L.  Henry  was  a prince  among  good  men  and 
bore  the  merited  and  distinctive  designation  of 
“the  grand  old  man.”  Judge  Nelson  Phillips,  ex- 
Chief  Justice,  has  proved  himself  a worthy  successor 
of  a long  line  of  the  illustrious  chief  justices  that 
preceded  him. 

The  Dallas  bar  has  furnished  the  Court  of  Civil 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  District  two  distinguished 
members,  Judge  John  Bookhout,  now  deceased,  and 
Judge  Charles  A.  Rasbury,  who  recently  resigned 
to  re-enter  the  practice.  It  furnished  to  the  nation 
Judge  Seth  Snepard  who,  under  appointment  of 
President  Cleveland,  was  for  many  years  Associate 
Justice,  and  later  and  until  his  death  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Judge  Shepard  became  a close  and  scientific  student 
of  the  law  and  his  opinions  are  comparable  with 
those  of  the  most  illustrious  of  cur  judges. 

The  Dallas  bar  has  furnished  the  university  a num- 
ber of  distinguished  members  that  immolated  them- 
selves upon  the  altar  of  the  noble  profession  of 
teaching.  It  contributed  to  the  university  Thomas 
Scott  Miller,  now  deceased,  a Harvard  graduate, 
a genial  gentleman  and  a profound  lawyer.  Judges 
W.  S.  Simkins  and  Lauch  McLauren  are  now  and 
for  years  past  have  been,  each  at  a great  personal 
sacrifice,  rendering  distinguished  service  as  teachers 
in  the  university. 

The  Dallas  bar  has  had  an  illustrious  membership. 
It  comprised,  among  others,  such  distinguished 

t 


The  Dallas  County  Court  House 

names  as  those  of  Colonel  John  C.  McCoy,  Judges 
Zimri  Hunt,  H.  Barksdale,  Nat  M.  Burford,  E.  U- 
Bower,  Alex  White,  Olin  Wellborn,  N.  W.  Finley. 
M.  L.  Crawford  and  John  M.  Stemmons,  A.  H- 
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‘ .•Uls,  Major  B.  H.  Bassett,  Colonel  W.  W.  Leake, 
Major  Jerome  C.  Kearby,  J.  L.  Harris,  Colonel  W.  L. 

. lawford,  General  A.  P.  Wozencraft,  W.  B.  Gano, 
t,,.ir>;e  H.  Plowman  and  many  others  of  enduring 
.•rputation. 

Colonel  John  C.  McCoy  was  the  most  noted  of  the 

• or.eers.  His  life,  character  and  services  at  the 

were  such  as  won  him  enduring  fame.  Judges 
Hunt.  Barksdale  and  Buford  were  pioneer  district 
cities.  They  were  cast  in  large  mold  and  left  their 
"m press  upon  our  jurisprudence.  Judge  White  was 
riginally  from  Alabama.  He  was  of  counsel  in 
-l.my  important  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
V ruted  States  that  went  up  from  that  state.  After- 
wards he  was  on  the  Supreme  bench  of  Utah  and 
:au-r  came  to  Dallas.  He  was  possessed  of  a vast 
w.alth  of  learning  and  was  a lawyer  of  exceptional 
atility.  Judge  Olin  Wellborn  for  a long  time  repre- 
M-nted  this  district  in  congress,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Los  Angeles,  where  for  many  years  he 
,,-rved  with  distinction  as  a judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court.  Judge  M.  L.  Crawford  had 
been  a district  judge  prior  to  his  removal  to  Dallas. 
He  was  an  accomplished  lawyer,  an  indefatigable 
worker  and  one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
bur.  John  M.  Stemmons  and  Judge  A.  H.  Field  were 
partners  and  their  firm  deservedly  enjoyed  an  en- 
viable reputation.  Major  Bassett  was  one  of  the 
foremost  lawyers  of  his  time.  He  was  ambitious 
to  round  out  his  career  by  becoming  a professor  of 
law  in  the  university.  He  was  unanimously  elected 
to  a chair  in  that  institution,  but  unfortunately 
died  before  occupying  it.  Colonel  Leake,  in  his  time, 
was  the  nestor  of  the  Dallas  bar.  He  was  a pro- 
found lawyer  and  a man  of  rare  culture  and  refine- 
ment. His  example  at  the  bar  was  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. Major  Jerome  C.  Kearby  possessed  a keen 
intellect  and  was  easily  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
trreatest  of  the  Texas  advocates.  Judge  Finley  was 
for  many  years  a member  of  the  Court  of  Civil 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  District  and  his  many  opinions 
attest  his  industry,  acumen  and  capacity.  General 
A.  P.  Wozencraft  became  a specialist  in  the  law  of 
corporations  and  was  an  acknowledged  authority 
upon  that  subject.  J.  L.  Harris  was  a prodigious 
worker,  a close  and  constant  student  and  was  aston- 
ishingly resourceful.  W.  B.  Gano  was  ornate  and 
scholarly  and  as  a practitioner  he  had  no  superior 
and  but  few  equals.  George  H.  Plowman  was  a 
Harvard  graduate  and  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
workers  I have  ever  pnown.  Judge  E.  G.  Bower 
possessed  an  indomitable  spirit,  and  our  present 
C 'urt  house  constitutes  a memorial  to  his  untiring 
*-ffort.  Whilst  that  court  house  has  practically  sur- 
vived the  period  of  its  usefulness,  it  was,  neverthe- 
a gigantic  undertaking  in  Judge  Bower’s  time. 

* olonel  W.  L.  Crawford,  recently  deceased,  was  a 
J’van  of  transcendent  ability  and  personal  magnetism. 
He  was  a power  before  the  court,  as  well  as  with  the 
.ury.  He  was  the  greatest  forensic  orator  within 
’•'■•e  range  of  my  acquaintance. 

The  mention  of  the  foregoing  names  is  not  de* 
>;gnod  to  be  exclusive  and,  would  the  limits  of  this 
> aPer  permit,  many  others  equally  conspicuous  would 
added. 


The  Dallas  bar  has  contributed  to  the  bar  of  New 
’ "rk  a number  of  distinguished  lawyers,  among 
'h’-m  and  notably  Isaac  R.  Oeland  and  Martin  W. 
hittleton.  The  judges  who  have  occupied  the  vari- 
' '’**  benches  of  Dallas  have  all  been  distinguished 


by  their  learning  and  probity.  Many  distinguished 
men  in  public  life  are  numbered  among  the  members 
of  the  Dallas  bar,  notably  Charles  A.  Culberson, 
senior  senator,  Thomas  B.  Love,  formerly  assistant 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  Hatton  W.  Sumners,  con- 
gressman, as  well  as  many  others. 

The  Dallas  bar,  from  small  beginnings  and  ir- 
regular and  inefficient  organization,  emerged  some 
years  since  into  a corporate  body  of  which  there 
were  one  hundred  charter  members,  and  since  its  or- 


Dallas  County  Criminal  Court  Building  and  County  Jail 

ganization  nearly  every  reputable  member  of  the 
Dallas  bar  has  become  a member  of  the  Dallas  Bar 
Association.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion have  given  generously  of  their  time  to  the 
work  of  furthering  the  administration  of  justice  and 
of  inculcating  the  highest  professional  ethics  and  of 
teaching  the  younger  members  of  the  bar. 

I do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  standard  of  prac- 
tice of  the  members  of  the  Dallas  Bar  ranks  very 
high  in  comparison  with  the  lawyers  of  other  cities, 
her  membership  will  rank  very  favorably  with  the 
best.  With  the  passing  of  many  of  the  most  able 
representatives,  there  are  many  young  and  possibly 
just  as  capable  young  lawyers  growing  up  to  take 
their  places  and  the  standards  are  no  doubt  being 
raised  rather  than  lowered. 

The  young  lawyers  club  composed  of  many  of  the 
most  capable  and  progressive  young  attorneys,  has 
done  much  toward  the  progress  of  the  young  men  of 
the  profession  and  is  worthy  of  commendation. 

I cannot  particularize  among  the  existing  mem- 
bers of  the  bench  and  bar  of  Dallas,  but  I can  truth- 
fully say,  having  before  me  the  criterion  of  contact 
with  the  best  legal  talent  of  other  states,  that  the 
bench  and  bar  of  Dallas  is  today  the  equal  of  any. 

I may  add  that  the  Dallas  bar  comprises  very 
many  younger  members  that  give  full  promise  to 
maintain  its  standards  of  excellence  when  the  elder 
ones  shall  have  retired  or  passed  away. 
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TIIE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  DALLAS 

By  JUSTIN  F.  KIMBALL 

Superintendent 


ONE  of  the  significant  characteristics  in  the 
history  of  the  growth  of  Dallas  as  a city  in 
the  last  decade  is  the  development  of  its  sys- 
tem of  public  schools.  From  an  attendance  ten  years 
ago  of  less  than  15,000,  the  attendance  in  the  schools 
has  increased  to  more  than  35,000  for  the  present 
school  year.  During  the  last  scholastic  year  prac- 
tically every  child  of  school  age  in  Dallas  was  in 
attendance  in  school,  either  in  private  or  public 
schools.  The  most  remarkable  growth  in  the  schools 
has  been  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the  night  schools, 
both  of  which  minister  to  the  educational  needs  of 
the  young  manhood  and  womanhood  of  Dallas.  From 
an  attendance  in  the  white  high  schools  of  1,300 
ten  years  ago,  taken  care  of  in  one  high  school 
building,  Dallas  has  grown  until  it  has  four  magnifi-' 


school  rooms,  40  being  the  standard  maximum  class 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  30  in  the  high  schools. 
Likewise  the  permanent  buildings  that  have  been 
erected  have  all  been  fireproof,  modern  in  their  plan- 
ning, beautiful  in  architecture,  economical  of  space 
and  efficient  in  administration.  The  city  of  Dallas 
maintains  a special  public  day  school  for  deaf  chil- 
dren and  three  special  day  schools  for  children  whose 
mentality  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  other 
children  that  they  cannot  be  taught  to  the  highest 
advantage  in  the  usual  school.  The  courses  in  the 
high  schools  afford  an  unusual  range  of  opportunity 
for  the  young  people  of  the  city,  giving  instruction 
in  many  courses  that  train  for  practical  lines  of 
work  in  the  business  world  on  leaving  school.  More 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  Dallas 
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Class  Room  and  Administration  Building  at  Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas, 
One  of  the  heading  Educational  Institutions  of  t he  Sout  h 


cent  modern  high  school  buildings,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  5,500  students.  Last  year  among  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  of  similar  size,  Dallas  stood 
fourth  in  the  nation  in  its  ratio  of  high  school  at- 
tendance, being  surpassed  only  by  Seattle,  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  Oakland,  California,  all  of  these  being 
towns  that  have  no  large  negro  or  foreign  popula- 
tion. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  of  Dallas  has  taxed 
the  department  of  education  to  its  utmost  to  keep 
adequate  facilities  for  instruction  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  roll  of  students.  The  city  has  responded 
to  the  demand  for  larger  quarters  and  additional 
school  houses  have  been  erected  to  give  housing 
facilities  to  the  rapid  growing  addition,  and  schools 
are  provided  in  easy  access  to  nearly  every  section 
of  the  city. 

To  house  these  public  schools  Dallas  has  a perma- 
nent investment  of  about  $11,000,000  and  expends 
annually  for  their  maintenance  nearly  $2,000,000  and 
employs  more  than  a thousand  teachers. 

During  the  same  decade  the  board  of  education 
have  held  steadfastly  to  the  policy  of  giving  every 
child  in  school  a full  day  at  school,  in  a room  not 
overcrowded  and  have  been  successful  in  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  half-day  sessions  and  overcrowded 


high  schools  attend  college  after  leaving  the  public 
schools.  Approximately  2,000  high  school  boys 
each  year  are  given  military  instruction,  uniforms 
and  equipment  by  the  United  States  government 
through  army  officers  detailed  to  the  Dallas  high 
schools.  The  board  of  education  operates  more  than 
30  school  cafeterias  and  lunch  rooms,  in  which 
lunches  of  high  quality  are  served  at  actual  cost  ro 
the  children. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Dallas  schools 
is  the  detailed  attention  that  is  given  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  to  accuracy  in  numbers,  to  correct- 
ness in  spelling,  to  the  hearing  and  appreciation  of 
good  music  and  to  good  penmanship.  Last  year 
there  were  more  than  0,000  children  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  Dallas  whose  handwriting  was  suffi- 
ciently good  to  meet  official  approval  under  the 
recognized  writing  standards  used  in  the  best  school 
systems  in  the  United  States;  while  the  unusual 
achievement  of  the  Dallas  school  children  in  musical 
appreciation  of  high  class  music  and  in  music  mem- 
ory contests  has  won  national  recognition.  In  all 
these  details  of  elementary  instruction  the  most  care- 
ful statistics  are  kept  of  the  quality  of  the  work  of 
the  children  in  order  that  it  may  be  compared  with 
the  best  standards  obtainable  in  the  United  States. 
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DALLAS  MUNICIPAL  ACTIVITIES 

By  SAWXIE  ALDREDGE 
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ROM  year  unto  year  in 
Dallas’  Municipal  life 
y-  - — there  is  being  realized 

/ a remarkable  record  of  pro- 

gress, not  only  in  material 
j things  for  which  the  public 

looks  to  its  municipality,  but 
in  the  ever  widening  scope 
of  a less  material  but  none 
the  less  necessary  activity 
which  tends  to  make  a city 
more  livable  and  to  give  to 
it  a “soul.”  Two  operations 
are  found  essential  in  the 
buiiding  of  every  worth- 
while garden,  or  worth-while 
life  or  a great  city — and 
these  operations  are  the  same 
throughout:  uproot  the  ugly 
and  plant  deep  and  well  the  beautiful.  While  sensa- 
tionalism plays  up  the  former,  yet  how  much  more 
does  the  latter  abound!  Not  only  have  the  results 
achieved  helped  to  fill  the  needs  of  Dallas,  but  they 
have  also  attracted  widespread  attention  from  other 
cities  wrestling  with  the  same  problems,  and  again 
and  again  letters  have  been  received,  even  from  the 
great  metropolitan  centers,  asking  just  how  Dallas 
has  solved  these  problems.  Not  only  has  stress 
been  laid  upon  the  paving  of  streets,  the  supplying 
of  the  physical  needs  of  the  citizenship  and  the 
better  development  of  the  public  utilities  in  recent 
years,  but  also  upon  better  sanitation  and  health 
conditions,  welfare  work,  development  of  Dallas  ac- 
cording to  the  Kessler  Plan,  and  upon  provision  of 
more  extensive  and  better  equipped  parks  and  other 
public  amusements  for  the  people. 

By  municipal  action  important  changes  have  been 
brought  about  in  the  city’s  Emergency  Hospital 
which  include  the  employment  of  graduate  and  hos- 
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* «ruoi»ic  Public  Library  at  Commerce  and  Harwood 
Streets,  Dallas 

■ "‘‘l-trained  physicians  and  surgeons  only,  to  handle 
a‘  WOfk  instead  of  a staff  of  “student  doctors,”  and 
1 w placing  on  duty  of  a graduate  doctor  on  every 
ftm  ’uRmce  call  so  as  to  insure  first  aid  to  the  in- 


jured; there  has  been  effected  an  improvement  in 
the  sick-visiting  service  of  the  city,  and  a city-county 
clinic  established,  while  the  City  Hospital  has  been 
given  a larger  and  better  trained  staff,  additional 
and  needed  equipment  of  the  latest  type,  and  for 
the  first  time  brought  into  first  class  recognition  by 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons.  This  latter  in- 
stitution has  received  a $500,000  bond  issue,  is  jointly 
owned  by  city  and  county  and  is  placed  under  a 
committee  system  at  present  governed  by  a Hos- 
pitable Board  appointed  by  the  mayor. 


Municipal  Building,  Dallas 

Welfare  work  of  recent  years  worthy  of  note  are 
the  establishment  of  a working  mothers’  home,  im- 
provement of  working  girls’  lodge,  relief  in  Mexican 
housing,  extension  in  negro  welfare  work  and  an 
employment  service  recognized  by  the  government. 

Nothing  is  more  fundamentally  necessary  to  the 
proper  development  of  a city  than  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  beautiful  and  well  equipped  parks.  Dallas 
has  twenty-two  parks  covering  3,500  acres.  They 
include  playground  equipment,  wading  and  swim- 
ming pools,  free  moving  pictures  and  band  concerts 
in  the  evenings  of  summer  for  both  children  and 
adults.  “Swimming  holes”  have  been  provided  at 
the  City,  Oak  Lawn,  Buckner,  Exall,  Garrett,  Alamo 
and  Colonial  Parks.  More  than  150  free  moving 
picture  shews  have  been  given  at  each  park  and  band 
concerts  and  public  sing-songs  have  been  inaugu- 
rated. Athletic  activities  in  parks  have  been  ex- 
tended and  the  summer  playground  system  placed 
under  paid  leaders.  As  a result  of  such  park  system, 
Dallas  has  the  largest  park  attendance  in  proportion 
to  population  of  any  city  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  summer  of  1920,  there  came  to  Dallas  parks 
1,689,865  visitors  while  53,150  children  used  the 
swimming  and  wading  pools  and  17,620  persons  had 
free  baths  furnished  by  the  city  parks.  Besides 
these  improvements,  the  municipality  has  added  new 
parks  to  its  list.  The  Ferris  Plaza,  a sunken  garden 
beauty  spot,  greets  the  Dallas  visitor  as  he  steps  out 
of  the  Terminal  Station;  Booker  T.  Washington 
Park,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a new  park  for  ne- 
groes; Parkview  has  been  donated  to  the  city,  a strip 
of  land  has  been  added  to  Forest  Park  and  other 
tracts  added  to  park  properties. 
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Dallas  has  the  distinction  of  being:  the  first  city 
to  create  a music  commission  as  a regular  phase  of 
its  municipal  life.  Under  its  direction  have  been 
brought  about  the  public  sing-songs,  the  annual 
oratoric,  and  the  annual  music  memory  contests  for 
public  school  children. 

A $450,000  filtration  plant  is  at  present  under  con- 
struction and  will  be  in  operation  by  July,  1922,  at 
White  Rock,  and  plans  for  a big  reservoir  on  Denton 
Creek,  larger  than  Medina  Lake  at  San  Antonio, 
lead  to  a water  supply  that  will  be  adequate  for 
Dallas  when  the  municipality  is  many  times  its 
present  size. 

One  of  the  greatest  municipal  projects  is  the  de- 
velopment of  Dallas  according  to  one  great  plan,  the 
Kessler  plan  that  issues  in  beauty  and  utility  and 
practicability.  The  Pacific  Avenue  track  removal, 
sought  for  through  more  than  ten  years  under  five 
mayors,  has  been  consummated  under  Mayor  Al- 
dredge.  A storm  sewer  costing  approximately 
$300,000  is  under  construction,  after  which  the 
street  will  be  paved  and  beautified.  This  street 
will,  undoubtedly,  in  the  near  future,  be  a model 
business  thoroughfare,  from  Lamar  to  Harwood, 
both  of  which  are  to  be  widened,  and  a second  great 
and  attractive  retail  business  center  will  be  cared 
for.  Masten,  a third  street,  has  already  been 
widened.  Concurrent  to  the  Pacific  Avenue  improve- 
ment, will  be  the  creation  of  an  industrial  section 
west  of  Akard,  south  of  McKinney,  north  of  Ross 
Avenue,  and  east  of  Lamar.  South  Lamar  will  be 
widened  and  extended  to  connect  with  Forest  Ave- 
nue and  Kentucky  Street  opening  has  given  a new 
connection  with  Fair  Grounds  from  Commerce 
Street.  The  elimination  of  grade  crossings,  those 
of  the  Katy  in  north  Dallas  already  accomplished, 
and  removal  of  the  H.  & T.  C.  tracks  from  Central 
Avenue,  which,  when  effected,  makes  possible  a wide 
and  direct  boulevard  from  the  business  district  to 
North  Dallas  and  Highland  Park,  or  a boulevard 
between  North  and  South  Dallas  via  the  eastern 
section  of  the  city.  A belt  boulevard  around  the 
| city  includes  many  advantages;  Davis  Street,  con- 
j necting  one  with  the  concrete  Pike  to  Fort  Worth, 
i is  being  paved,  the  row  of  narrow  blocks  between 
j Davis  and  Seventh  Streets  are  to  be  bought  and 
| taken  over  for  park  purposes.  Surely,  through  each 
succeeding  year,  the  Kessler  Plan  is  materializing 
and  Dallas  will  have  a great  boulevard  system  which 
for  beauty  and  directness  and  views  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  city  of  the  world.  Trees  are 
to  be  planted  on  every  street — 167,048,  of  which 
■ 40,000  are  already  out  and  a rate  of  10,000  a year 
has  been  set. 

Add  to  the  above  advantages,  such  recent  acquire- 
ments as  an  adequate  gas  supply  effectively  secured, 
better  street  car  and  telephone  service  with  regards 
to  which  the  city  is  active,  an  increase  in  salaries 
j of  policemen  and  firemen,  institution  of  the  double 
' platoon  system  for  the  fire  department,  together 
! with  its  complete  motorization,  fire  prevention  cam- 
j paigns,  the  addition  of  power  tlushing  machines  to 
j the  street  cleaning  department  and  many  details 
j of  alertness  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  one  sees 
a great  hustling  growing  metropolis  that  is  succeed- 
i ing  in  the  highest  sense.  All  this  has  been  done 
j or  is  being  accomplished,  without  an  increase  in 
i tax  rate  for  these  purposes.  Partisanisni  is  kept  out 
of  the  way — as  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  de- 
partment heads  who  were  efficient  have  been  re- 


tained through  changes  of  mayoralties  and  all  press 
on  for  one  great  goal  in  the  City  Where  Men  Are 
Looking  Forward. 

The  municipal  progress  of  Dallas  has  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  the  business  development  and  in  this  re- 
gard it  has  justifiable  cause  for  optimism.  During 
the  year  1921,  the  city  broke  all  its  previous  records. 
There  are  more  large  office  buildings  here  than  in 
any  other  city  in  Texas,  there  being  at  present, 
sixty-four  buildings  that  are  six  stories  and  upwards 
in  height  with  a number  of  additional  ones  now  in 
construction.  There  were  six  hundred  new  business 
' concerns  started  here  during  the  year  1921  and 
several  hundred  more  promised  to  locate  here  during 
the  year  1922.  Several  new  factories  also  are  being 
contemplated. 

The  opening  up  of  new  electric  lines  offers  another 
avenue  for  the  retail  trade,  already  the  largest  retail 
market  in  Texas.  It  is  stretching  its  lead  by  an  in- 
creasing margin.  The  building  of  paved  highways 
throughout  Dallas  County  has  been  rapidly  progress- 
ing and  adding  much  toward  the  facilities  for  trans- 
portation and  incidentally  improving  the  routes  for 
motoring,  making  an  added  attraction  for  tourists 
as  well  as  residents. 

The  living  conditions  of  Dallas  are  far  superior 
to  those  in  most  cities.  There  are  no  slums  or  tene- 
unents.  Proper  housing  has  been  made  a matter  of 
j care  by  the  business  men  who  realize  the  importance 
of  proper  living  conditions  for  those  who  come  to  this 
city  to  reside.  New  tracts  have  been  opened  up  in 
the  outlying  sections  and  fine  residence  districts  have 
sprung  up  like  magic.  Working  people,  as  a rule, 
have  sought  modest  cottages  in  the  outlying  sections, 
rather  than  seeking  homes  near  the  crowded  business 
j sections. 

The  city  of  Dallas  has  a representative  committee, 
appointed  from  the  leading  citizens,  who  are  can- 
vassing plans  for  the  erection  of  a magnificent 
municipal  auditorium  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2,000,000.  This  committee  has  worked  out  a con- 
crete and  definite  plan  of  action. 

The  city  of  Dallas  is  engaged  in  a street  paving 
program  of  magnitude.  A bond  issue  of  $1,250,000 
for  street  improvement  was  voted  in  April,  1919, 
and  expended.  A bond  issue  of  $1,250,000  was  voted 
in  September,  1921,  at  a special  election  called  for 
that  purpose,  and  street  paving  and  other  street 
improvements  are  now  under  way  in  various  sections 
of  the  city.  Dallas  has  135  miles  of  paved  streets  at 
this  time,  as  well  as  87  miles  of  macadam  streets  or 
streets  that  have  been  treated  with  a surface  ma- 
terial. 

Building  permits  for  the  city  of  Dallas  were  in 
excess  of  $15,000,000  during  1921,  of  which  a large 
portion  were  for  homes,  signifying  a very  healthy 
improvement. 

The  Lake  Cliff  Municipal  Swimming  Pool  was 
completed  and  opened  to  the  public  in  June,  1921. 
During  the  summer  months  of  1921  a total  of  131,654 
people  took  advantage  of  the  pleasures  offered  by 
this  pool.  The  city  has  authorized  the  construction 
of  a swimming  pool  at  the  Hall  Street  Negro  Park 
for  negroes,  which  will  be  completed  during  the 
spring  or  early  summer  of  1922.  The  Lake  Cliff 
Municipal  Pool  is  the  largest  and  finest  municipal 
pool  in  the  entire  Southwest,  receiving  favorable 
comment  from  visitors  from  all  over  the  United 
States  who  are  interested  in  municipal  recreational 
facilities. 
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ft  worth  commercial  and  industrial  progress 

By  FORT  WORTH  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
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FORT  WORTH  is  brimming  with  wealth  and 
prosperity.  She  has  absorbed  thousands  of  dis- 
charged officers  and  men  from  the  military 
. j(T,ps  and  flying  fields  of  Texas.  Her  population  has 
•vvcntly  been  enhanced  by  many 
■.her  thousands  of  newcomers,  at- 
ractcd  first  by  the  vast  oil  develop- 
r.«-nt  in  the  adjoining  territory,  and 
lter  by  the  greatly  stimulated  com- 
mercial activity  attending  the  oil  ■ 

Jcvelopment.  1 - 

Since  shortly  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  military  post  known  as 
hurt  Worth  in  1849,  the  city  had  been 
famed  as  the  Capital  of  the  Cow 
Country  and  this  she  will  remain. 

Fort  Worth  distributes  more  food 
than  any  city  of  her  size  in  the  coun- 
try. She  is  the  grain  and  milling 
center  of  the  Southwest,  with  an 
elevator  capacity  of  5,000,000 
bushels. 

From  1900  to  1910,  according  to 
the  Federal  census,  Fort  Worth 
gained  174  per  cent  in  population. 

She  is  growing  faster  today  than  any  time  in  her 
history.  The  increases  in  population  is  from  3,000 
to  5,000  per  month  and  she  has  a present  population 
of  150,000. 

A building  era  almost  unprecedented  in  Texas, 
is  upon  Fort  Worth.  The  great  territory  of  West 
Texas,  to  which  she  is  the  gateway,  is  teeming  with 
wealth  and  is  increasing  in  population  at  a greater 
rate  than  any  similar  area  in  the  country.  Not  is 
this  wealth  coming  solely  from  oil  development. 
Never  in  its  history  has  West  Texas  had  more  abund- 
ant crops  than  in  the  past  few  years. 

Farms  are  being  improved.  Roads  are  being  built 
and  new  railway  projects  are  being  launched. 


Fort  Worth  is  the  transportation  center  of  the 
Southwest  and  her  iron  arms  reach  out  to  all  the 
areas  in  Central,  North  Central  and  West  Texas 
where  the  oil  development  is  under  way.  She  has 
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Residence  District  Around  Rivercrest  Country  Club,  Taken 
from  the  Club  House 

eleven  railroads  with  seventeen  outlets,  which  give 
her  direct  communication  with  all  the  new  producing 
fields. 

Five  hundred  oil  companies  maintain  offices  in 
Fort  Worth.  Ten  refineries  are  in  operation  and 
several  under  construction.  With  the  completion 
of  these  she  will  have  a refining  capacity  of  75,000 
barrels  daily.  Projects  are  on  foot  to  bring  to  Fort 
Worth  from  the  great  gas  wells  that  have  been 
opened  in  West  Texas,  an  additional  supply  of 
natural  gas.  This  fuel,  in  competition  with  the  al- 
most unlimited  amount  of  fuel  oil  furnished  by  her 
refineries  will  give  Fort  Worth  the  cheapest  fuel 
in  the  country. 

Her  water  sup- 
ply is  obtained 
from  Lake  Worth, 
which  is  fourteen 
miles  long,  two 
miles  wide  and  has 
„ a capacity  of  thir- 

^ i I ” J]  ty  billion  gallons, 
f ' ’ t ^ t The  lake  abounds 
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Worth,  Looking  North  on  Main  Street  from  Tenth.  The  Texas  Hotel  in  Center  on  Kight. 
r.  «S:  M.  Rank  Building  on  the  Left 
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in  fish.  Hundreds 
)f  power  boats,  row 
boats  and  canoes 
ply  its  water.  At 
the  municipal  bath- 
ing beach  throngs 
of  citizens  and  vis- 
itors from  all  parts 
of  Texas  find  re- 
laxation during  the 
summer. 

Fort  Worth  is 
the  third  largest 
packing  center  in 
the  country,  and 
the  second  largest 
horse  and  mule 
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market.  One  and  a half  million  head  of  live  stock 
are  slaughtered  annually.  From  the  plains  of  West 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  and  from  Old  Mexico,  come 
to  Fort  Worth,  lon>t  trains  loaded  with  cattle.  From 
these  plains  come  hundreds  of  trains  loaded  with 
grain.  Fort  Worth  mills  have  a daily  capacity  of 
2,000  barrels  of  wheat  flour  and  an  equal  amount 
of  corn  products. 

Five  large  wholesale  grocery  houses  in  Fort  Worth 
including  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  A roll- 
ing mill  employes  700  men.  A Fort  Worth  furniture 
factory  is  the  largest  in  the  South.  The  Fort  W orth 
Power  and  Light  Company’s  plant  is  the  largest 
in  the  Southwest.  She  has  twelve  banks  and  trust 
companies,  one  of  which,  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, has  recently  been  chartered  with  a capital  of 
$1,000,000.  Her  bank  deposits  are  more  than  $55,- 

000. 000  and  bank  clearings  are  increasing  each  year. 

The  growth  of  the  city  is  indicated  by  tremendous 

increase  in  the  bank  clearings,  the  building  permits 
and  the  post  office  receipts. 

Building  permits  in  1917  amounted  to  $1,790,612. 
In  1918  they  amounted  to  $2,267,887.  On  September 

1,  1919,  the  permits  had  exceeded  $9,000,000.  Per- 
mits for  the  month  of  August  were  in  excess  of 
$3,000,000.  In  1920  and  1921  the  building  permits 
have  been  far  above  normal. 

Post  office  receipts  show  steady  growth.  They 
have  doubled  in  five  years. 

In  spite  of  the  departure  in  July,  1918,  of  approxi- 
mately 45,000  troops  who  received  their  mail  through 
the  Fort  WTorth  post  office,  the  receipts  have  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  and  continue  to  grow 
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rapidly,  due  to  the  great  influx  of  new  population. 

Fort  Worth  has  one  university,  two  class  A col- 
leges, nine  private  and  preparatory  schools  and 
twenty-seven  public  schools.  Three  new  high  school 


buildings  were  recently  completed  at  a cost  of 

$6,000,000. 

Fort  Worth  has  more  than  100  miles  of  paved 
streets;  twenty-seven  parks  with  an  area  of  6,427 


The  Texas,  Fort  Worth’s  New  .S  1,000,000.00  Hotel, 
the  Finest  Hostelry  in  the  South.  There  are 
Six  Hundred  Guest  Rooms,  all  with  Bath 


acres  and  64  miles  of  street  railway  within  the  city. 

There  are  100  churches  in  Fort  Worth,  and  ten  of 
these  occupy  buildings  which  cost  more  than  $100,000 
each.  The  largest  Sunday  school  in  the  country  is 
located  in  Fort  Worth. 

The  Shrine  Mosque  is  located  on  Lake  Worth,  is 
the  headquarters  of  Moslah  Temple  and  was  recently 
completed  at  a cost  of  $300,000. 

Building  operations  recently  completed  in  Fort 
Worth  involve  a total  of  twenty-five  million  dollars. 
According  to  careful  estimates  there  are  under  con- 
struction seven  hundred  residences  and  apartment 
houses,  sufficient  to  accommodate  three  hundred 
families.  The  latter  group  includes  the  Lucerne 
Apartment  which  was  recently  completed  and  which 
contains  119  three,  four  and  five-room  apartments. 

The  W.  T.  Waggoner  Building,  completed  in  1921. 
offers  the  much  needed  office  space.  This  building 
occupies  a ground  space  of  75x95  feet,  and  is  twenty 
stories  in  height  with  a double  basement  and  is  lo- 
cated at  Eighth  and  Houston  Streets. 

The  Farmers  and  Mechanics  National  Bank  Euild- 
ing,  completed  in  the  latter  part  of  1921,  is  a twenty- 
four  story  structure  at  Seventh  anti  Main  Streets. 
This  building  is  one  of  the  tallest  in  Texas  and  cost 
over  $1,500,000.  The  bank  owned  part  of  the  corner 
and  recently  purchased  the  balance.  The  dimensions 
of  the  building  are  100x100  feet. 

The  Livingston  Oil  Corporation  recently  purchased 
a site  on  Third  Street  between  Main  and  Commerce 
Streets  and  have  announced  their  intention  of  build- 
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„ ( a ten  story  office  building,  at  a cost  of  about 
« >0,000,  in  the  near  future. 

I’a-rre  Levy  and  associates  have  purchased  a site 
- the  900  block  on  Main  Street  extending  through 
. . Commerce  Street  and  will  erect  an  eight  story 
' adding  to  house  a large  motion  picture  theatre  and 

. * CfS. 

The  Citizens  Hotel  Company  recently  erected  at 
i ghth  Street  between  Main  and  Commerce  Streets, 
,j.tf  new  Texas  Hotel,  which  cost  two  million  dollars. 

company,  made  up  entirely  of  Fort  Worth  citi- 
:*-r.s,  paid  $350,000  for  the  site,  which  is  100x120 
fcit.  The  hotel  contains  450  guest  rooms  and  is 
:;ftcen  stories  in  height. 

K.  N.  Schenecker  has  recently  purchased  a lot, 
juOx’200  feet  on  East  Seventh  Street  between  Cai- 
man and  Jones  Streets  and  announced  his  intentions 
• { erecting  an  eight  story  building  to  house  a whole- 
sale grocery  establishment. 

The  United  States  Navy  constructed  a Helium  gas 
plant  two  miles  north  of  the  city  at  a cost  of  four 
million  dollars.  Several  petroleum  refineries  have 
been  completed  within  the  last  two  years  and  more 
are  to  be  built.  These  new  plants,  when  completed, 
will  give  Fort  Worth  an  additional  refining  capacity 
of  75,000  barrels  per  day,  and  if  present  plans  are 
carried  out  the  total  expenditure  on  these  plants  will 
be  in  excess  of  fifteen  million  dollars. 

The  Monnig  Dry  Goods  Company  has  recently  pur- 
chased a lot,  75x200  feet,  extending  through  from 
Main  Street  to  Commerce  Street  near  Fifteenth 
Street,  and  will  erect  a seven  story  building  to  house 
its  wholesale  department. 

W.  C.  Stripling,  a dry  goods  merchant  who  owns 
the  entire  block  between  Main,  Houston,  First  and 
Second  Streets  has  made  additions  to  his  store  which 
give  him  a seven  story  building  covering  the  entire 
block. 

The  Texas  Motor  Car  Association  has  just  com- 
pleted an  addition  to  its  plant  at  a cost  of  $300,000. 

The  Chevrolet  Motor  Car  Association  recently 
made  an  addition  to  its  assembling  plant  which  cost 
$250,000. 

Ihe  Alexander  Lumber  Company  has  just  com- 
pleted a plant  for  the  manufacture  of  interchange- 
able unit  houses,  which  cost  $250,000. 

The  Texas  Creosote  Manufacturing  Company  has 
finished  its  plant  in  which  it  has  invested  $200,000. 

The  Star-Telegram,  an  evening  paper,  has  erected 
» building  at  a cost  of  $400,000. 

Oil  well  supply  concerns  in  Fort  Worth  during  the 
past  two  years  have  taken  out  permits  for  ware- 
houses which  cost  in  excess  of  $2,000,000. 

The  city  of  Fort  Worth  is  doing  its  share  toward 
< aring  for  the  rapidly  growing  population.  The 
fi>tration  plant  was  recently  completed  by  the  city 
<<>>t  $300,000.  During  April,  1919,  a bond  issue  of 
M >90,000,  was  voted  to  provide  for  sewer,  water  and 
'treet  improvements  and  extensions  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a sewage  disposal  plant. 

) Recently  Tarrant  County,  of  which  Fort  Worth  is 
tbe  county  seat,  and  which  already  has  the  best  road 
fy stem  in  the  state  of  Texas,  voted  $3,450,000  ad- 
ditional bonds  for  good  roads. 

The  Southwestern  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Com- 
pany is  spending  $4(30,000  on  improvements  and  ex- 
''•nsions  on  its  system  in  the  city  and  more  than 
$1,000,000  on  improvements  in  the  long  distance  serv- 
Ke  to  the  various  towns  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  oil 
fields. 


Building  operations  in  Fort  Worth  are  limited  at 
this  time  only  by  the  inability  to  get  more  build- 
ers and  laborers.  Already  a large  army  is  employed 
and  recruits  are  being  sought  to  double  this  army 
if  possible.  New  houses  have  been  built  and  are 
being  built  in  every  part  of  the  city,  and  yet  the  cry 
for  more  residences  is  becoming  louder  and  louder 
as  thousands  after  thousands  of  new  homeseekers 
continue  to  pour  into  the  city.  Among  the  recently 
constructed  buildings  are:  The  twenty-story  W.  T. 

Waggoner  Building,  the  twenty-story  F.  & M.  Bank 
Building,  one  of  the  tallest  buildings  in  Texas,  and 
the  $2,000,000  Texas  Hotel  . 

Fort  Worth  is  growing  and  growing  fast  and 
seems  in  a fair  way  to  realize  the  forecast  that  the 
population  of  the  city  will  reach  a quarter  of  a 
million  people  when  the  next  census  is  taken. 

Banks  of  a city  may  be  considered  an  index  to 
its  prosperity  and  the  growth  of  the  Fort  Worth 
banks  are  an  indication  of  the  city’s  rapid  growth. 
They  have  more  than  50,000  individual  accounts  and 
deposits  are  in  excess  of  $50,000,000.  Several  of  the 
banks  have  been  compelled  to  enlarge  their  quarters 
to  handle  the  business  that  has  come  to  them  and 
yet  some  of  them  continue  to  work  in  cramped  quar- 
ters. There  are  five  national  and  four  state  banks 
and  not  one  of  them  has  failed  to  share  in  the  pros- 
perity caused  by  the  growth  of  the  city. 

Fort  Worth  is  superlative  in  a number  of  things, 
but  among  them  may  be  mentioned  its  distribution 
facilities  by  means  of  the  seventeen  railroads  and 
splendid  paved  highways  extending  in  every  direc- 
tion; the  center  of  the  oil  industry  of  Texas,  many 
of  the  largest  producers  having  established  their 
headquarters  here;  its  refinery  and  pipe  line  facili- 
ties, reaching  to  the  various  oil  fields  of  Texas,  and 
Oklahoma;  its  packing  houses,  cotton  gins  and  cotton 
seed  and  peanut  oil  mills;  its  industries  of  every 
kind  and  unexcelled  general  commercial  conditions; 
its  schools,  which  rank  among  the  finest  in  the  state, 
both  in  teaching  talent  and  in  buildings,  and  its  cli- 
mate, water  and  people — everything  that  makes  a 
city  desirable  as  a home. 

Fort  Worth  offers  two  special  advantages  to  home 
seekers  in  its  schools  and  churches.  For  grade  and 
high  school  work  there  are  a number  of  private  and 
church  schools  in  addition  to  the  public  schools, 
and  for  those  wishing  to  take  college  courses  there 
are  no  schools  of  higher  education  offering  better 
advantages  that  the  Texas  Woman’s  College,  under 
direction  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  the  Texas 
Christian  University,  under  direction  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

Practically  every  denomination  is  represented 
among  the  churches  of  Fort  Worth  and  each  has 
a substantial  following.  Many  of  the  congregations 
have  built  houses  of  worship  that  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage of  any  city  in  the  country  and  several 
have  established  and  are  conducting)  institutional 
churches  with  great  success.  One  church  in  the  city 
has  a membership  roll  of  about  4,000  communicants 
and  has  the  largest  Sunday  school  in  the  world. 

Fort  Worth  is  the  capitol  of  the  “land  of  liquid 
gold,”  not  in  the  sense  of  the  city  wliere  laws  are 
made,  but  as  a city  which  reflects  in  its  culture 
and  prosperity  the  contentment  and  happiness  of  a 
united  commonwealth. 
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HISTORY  OF  FORT  WORTH  BANKS 

By  G.  II.  COLVIN' 

Chairman  of  Hoard,  F.  iV*  M.  Hank 


THE  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  any  communi- 
ty or  state  is  commen- 
surate with  the  strength  of 
its  financial  resources.  Capi- 
tal and  labor,  in  the  hands  of 
integrity  and  industry,  make 
an  irresistable  combination, 
and  a community  so  blessed 
with  these  forces  can  only  go 
forward  to  success  and  bigger 
things. 

The  city  of  Fort  Worth 
was  fortunate  to  have  within 
its  bounds  in  its  pioneer  days 
such  type  of  men;  yet  they 
dared  to  stake  their  judgment 
and  loan  their  money  on  many 
a proposition  for  the  up- 
building of  their  town  that  today  would  be  consider- 
ered  as  foolhardy  speculation.  A study  of  these  men 
and  their  methods  reveals  to  a large  extent  the  rea- 
son for  the  steady,  sturdy  and  continuous  growth  of 
this  very  important  city  in  the  Lone  Star  State. 

On  the  pioneer  pages  of  History  of  this  small 
Army  Post,  we  find  written  the  names  of  these  men; 
Col.  Van  Winkle,  Major  K.  M.  Van  Zandt,  Thos.  A. 
Tidball,  Capt.  M.  B.  Loyd,  J.  F.  Ellis,  W.  J.  Boaz, 
Capt.  H.  C.  Edrington,  J.  Marklee,  Jno.  Nichols,  A. 
B.  Britton,  S.  W.  Lomax  and  others.  Of  these  men, 
only  one  today  is  with  us;  Maj.  K.  M.  Van  Zandt, 
still  at  the  helm  of  the  institution  he  organized,  the 
only  president  this  institution  has  ever  had.  The 
first  bank  interests  were  established  here  in  1872,  W. 
J.  Boaz  and  J.  F.  Ellis  under  the  firm  name  of 
Boaz  & Ellis  conducted  a general  merchandise  store 
and  in  connection  with  this  did  a loan  and  exchange 
business,  which  was  at  the  time  the  principal  func- 
tions of  a bank.  A little  later  Geo.  H.  Van  Winkle 
and  A.  W.  Wroten  opened  the  private  bank  of  Van 
Winkle  & Co.  The  following  year,  Thos.  A.  Tidball, 
Wilson  & Co.,  which  was  reorganized  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  year  to  Tidball,  Van  Zandt  & Co., 
with  Tidball,  Van  Zandt,  J.  J.  Jarvis  and  J.  Peter 
Smith  as  members  of  the  firm.  After  this  reorgan- 
ization, in  the  same  year,  Capt.  M.  B.  Loyd  and  J. 
Marklee  formed  the  bank  of  Loyd,  Marklee  & Co., 
also  known  as  the  California  and  Texas  Bank. 

When  the  National  Bank  Act  was  passed  in  1876, 
Capt.  Loyd  organized  the  First  National  Bank.  La- 
ter the  City  National  Bank  was  organized,  and  in 
1882  W.  J.  Boaz  and  associates  obtained  the  char- 
ter for  the  Traders  National  Bank. 


The  combined  resources  of  the  Fort  Worth  banks 
in  1882  totalled  $1,502,959.52.  The  total  resources 
of  the  Fort  Worth  banks  today  are  over  $65,000,- 
000.00.  Fort  Worth  deposits  in  1882  were  $915, OOo. 
Today  the  total  deposits  are  $55,000,000.00. 


Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Hank  Build- 
ing, which  on  Completion  in  11)21  was 
the  Tallest  Building  in  Texas 

In  1888  The  Fort  Worth  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion, was  formed  with  a membership  of  six  banks. 
The  First  National  Bank,  The  City  National  Bank, 
The  Traders  National  Bank,  Fort  Worth  National 
Bank  and  Merchants  National  Bank.  There  are  to- 
day ten  member  banks  in  the  association;  First 
National  Bank,  Fort  Worth  National  Bank,  Far- 
mers & Mechanics  National  Bank,  Stock  Yards  Na- 
tional Bank,  Continental  Bank  & Trust  Company, 
Exchange  State  Bank,  Texas  State  Bank,  Ft  Worth 
State  Bank,  Guaranty  State  Bank  and  National  Bank 
of  Commerce. 

The  daily  clearings  in  1888  averaged  about  $45,- 
000.00.  Today,  this  average  is  nearer  $3,000,000.00 


Fort  Worth’s  New  Skyline.  Buildings  Costing  Over  S10, 000,000. 00  have  been  Erected  in  this  Business 

District  in  the  Past  Two  Years 
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HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS  OF  FORT  WORTH 

By  J.  H.  ALLISON 

Proprietor  of  Fort  Worth  Record 


FORT  WORTH  is  a won- 
derful city  with  a glow- 
ing future.  The  pioneers 
must  have  had  a prophetic 
vision  when  they  built  their 
block  houses  on  the  banks  of 
Trinity  River  and  made  it  a 
haven  of  refuge  for  settlers 
when,  as  occasionally  hap- 
pened, they  were  driven  from 
their  ranches  and  farms  by 
Indians;  the  United  States 
government  looked  ahead 
when  it  established  a military 
post  at  this  point  in  1849  and 
gave  it  the 
name  the 
city  now 
bears;  the 
cattlemen  who  made  it  their 
marketing  point,  the  early  day 
traders  and  the  later  day  mer- 
chants, the  railroad  men,  the  cap- 
tains of  industry,  the  tourist  who 
came  to  see  and  stayed  because 
they  saw  the  possibility  for  happy 
homes — all  appear  to  have  recog- 
nized the  spot  as  most  admirably 
located  by  reason  of  climate, 
geographical  position  and  natural 
resources  and  advantages  as  the 
ideal  place  for  residence,  for  com- 
merce, for  agriculture,  for  a domi- 
nant station  among  the  great  cities 
of  this  fair  land.  And  yet  none  of 
them  knew  and  until  very  recently 
none  has  known  that  they  were 
establishing  themselves  in  the  “land 
of  liquid  gold.” 

For  many  years  Fort  Worth  grew  slowly,  but 
even  so,  she  has  kept  pace  year  after  year  with 
every  other  growing  city  of  Texas,  has  outstripped 
many  and  now  bids  fair  to  outstrip  all  of  them.  As 
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a trading  post  it  has  attracted  the  ranchman  from 
near  and  distant  points,  and  the  cow  boys  and  the 
cow  owners  made  periodical  visits  for  both  business 
and  pleasure.  Strong  men  located  here,  men  who 
looked  ahead,  and  they  made  it  an  industrial  center, 
small  at  first,  but  having  a foundation  capable  of  sus- 
taining a large  growth. 

It  was  natural  that  having  become  established  as 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  substantial  cities 
of  Texas,  Fort  Worth  should  have  attracted  the 
railroads.  They  came  one  after  the  other,  until  at 
this  time  thirteen  trunk  lines  of  railway  converge 
at  this  point  and  radiate  in  seventeen  different  di- 
rections. With  their  connections  they  cover  all  points 
in  Texas  and  all  Oklahoma.  Three  lines  lead  to 


Looking  Across  Lake  Worth  from  the  Meandering  Road 
The  Old  Shriners’  Mosque  is  Seen  on  the  Farther  Shore 
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Denver,  three  to  New  Mexico,  five  to  St.  Louis,  four 
to  Kansas  City,  five  to  Houston  and  Galveston  and 
two  to  the  Mexican  border. 

The  railroad  yards  in  Fort  Worth  have  storage 
for  15,000  cars  and  none  larger  may 
~ ->3  be  found  South  of  Kansas  City. 
- "Y  About  80  per  cent  of  all  railroad 

' Jgfl  traffic  entering  Texas  passes  through 
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Fort  Worth  and  more  than  one  and 
■ one-quarter  million  freight  cars  are 

,A  interchanged  here  annually. 
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Y The  railroads  have 
'3  growth  of  agriculture 
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1'orest  Park  is  a Beautiful  Area,  Comprising  Seventy-Five 
AcrcH.  A GlimpHO  o£  the  Zuo  ih  Shown  at  t ho  Right 


the  steady 
throughout 

the  surrounding  country  contributed 
to  the  continued  growth  of  Fort 
• ; = Worth  and  the  city  gained  more  and 

more  until  the  population  had 
'eached  close  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. Natural  gas  was  piped  in 
from  Oklahoma  fields,  and  cheap 
uel,  both  gas  and  lignite  coal  from 
he  Thurber  mines,  only  a few  miles 
iway,  give  encouragement  to  indus- 
ry.  And  then  came  the  discovery 
jf  oil  with  Fort  Worth  in  the  center 
of  the  new  oil  field,  and  new  men 
and  new  money  poured  in. 
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Time  was  when  men  sought  for  gold  in  the  river 
beds  and  cradled  it  out  of  the  sands,  later  they  mined 
it  in  rocks  which  they  crushed  to  extract  the  yellow 
metal,  now  they  drive  a drill  many  feet  into  the 
earth  and  penetrate  to  the  pools  where  oil  is  to  be 
found  and  then  they  realize  the  truth  that  they  are 
living  in  the  “land  of  liquid  gold.” 

Fort  Worth  will  not  be  dependent  much  longer 


Bathing  at  the  Municipal  Beach,  Lake  Worth 

on  natural  gas  from  Oklahoma,  although  that  has 
served  its  purpose  well.  Two  pipe  lines  now  are 
being  constructed,  one  by  the  government  which 
purposes  bringing  gas  of  a superior  quality  from 
Petrolia,  a few  miles  north,  to  manufacture  argon 
gas  or  helium  for  use  in  balloons  and  another  from 
the  Ranger  field,  about  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
west,  which  will  bring  to  the  city  Texas  gas  for 
heating  and  power  purposes. 

The  discovery  of  Texas  oil  fields  adjacent  to  Fort 
Worth  gave  a new  stimulus  to  the  city.  Oil  de- 
velopers and  oil  producers  flocked  here  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  bringing  money  for  investment 
not  only  in  oil  lands,  but  in  pipe 
lines,  in  refineries,  in  new  indus- 
tries and  in  homes.  Deposits  in 
the  banks  doubled  and  trebled  and 
kept  on  growing  and  new  banks 
were  established.  The  Pierce  Oil 
Corporation  had  a refinery  in 
operation  here  with  a daily  ca-  ' 

pacity  of  15,000  barrels  before  * ’ 

the  discovery  of  the  new  oil  fields, 

•the  Magnolia  Petroleum  Company 
had  a refinery  with  a daily  capacity  V 
of  12,000  barrels  and  the  Gulf  Re-  - 

fining  Company  had  a refinery  with  } it- 
a daily  capacity  of  0,000  barrels,  a • • '"*  d',:' 

total  daily  capacity  of  33,000  bar-  , 
rels.  Since  the  new  oil  fields  were 
opened  ten  new  refineries  have  been 
constructed  or  are  in  progress  of 
construction  which  will  increase  the 
daily  refining  capacity  to  75,000 
barrels  and  other  regneries  hav- 
ing plans  to  increase  the  daily  out- 
put by  about  15,000  barrels  are 
planning  to  locate  here. 

Upwards  of  one  billion  dollars  are  said  to  have 
been  paid  for  oil  leases  in  the  Fort  Worth  area  of 
the  West  Texas  oil  field  and  at  this  time  hundreds 


of  wells  are  being  drilled  in  every  part  of  the  field. 
Many  of  these  wells  become  producers,  some  of  them 
prove  to  be  merely  dry  holes,  the  latter  often  oc- 
curring within  a few  feet  of  a good  producing  well, 
but  the  $50,000  or  so  expended  in  a dry  hole  is  not 
lost,  for  the  money  has  been  paid  out  in  large  wages 
to  the  men  employed  on  the  work  and  through  them 
has  passed  into  the  various  channels  of  trade,  and  as 
a general  thing-  the  company  which 
has  paid  out  its  money  for  a dry 
hole,  makes  it  up  and  much  more 
too,  soon  afterwards  by  bringing  in 
a good  producer. 

One  of  Fort  Worth’s  greatest  at- 
tractions is  Lake  Worth,  said  to  be 
the  largest  artificial  body  of  water 
in  Texas.  It  is  about  14  miles  in 
length  and  two  miles  wide  and 
covers  5,000  acres.  It  was  con- 
structed by  damming  the  west  fork 
of  the  Trinity  River  and  impounds 
thirty  billion  gallons  of  water,  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  the  needs  of  a 
city  having  500,000  population. 
The  dam  is  3,300  feet  in  length  and 
the  spilhvay  is  700  feet  long.  The 
water  is  soft  and  may  be  used  in 
boilers.  By  the  use  of  an  elab- 
orate filtration  system,  the  water 
attains  a high  deg-ree  of  purity  and 
is  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  city. 

The  lake  is  one  of  the  chief  pleasure  resorts  of 
the  city.  It  has  a bathing  beach  where  thousands 
go  during  the  summer  to  enjoy  the  inland  sea,  this 
bathing  beach  being  sufficiently  distant  from  the 
intake  to  the  filters  to  avoid  any  risk  of  contaminat- 
ing the  water.  The  lake  is  popular  for  boating,  pro- 
vides splendid  fishing  for  those  who  like  that  sport, 
and  the  shores  on  every  side  are  dotted  with  summer 
homes  and  camps,  in  addition  to  several  chautauqua 
grounds.  It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  delightful 
recreation  spots  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Fort  Worth’s  trade  territory  is  very  large,  extend- 
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Building,  Homo  of  tho  drain  and  Cotton  Kxcliange,  as  well 
Many  Dealers  in  drain  and  Cotton  Products 

ing  throughout  North  Texas,  far  up  through  the 
Panhandle  country  to  the  very  edge  of  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico,  embraces  the  greater  part  of  West 
Texas  and  reaches  far  into  Oklahoma. 
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CATTLE  RAISING  IN  TEXAS 

Bv  E.  B.  SPIELER 

Secretary,  Texas  anti  Southwestern  Cattle  Kaisers’  Association 


THE  live  stock  industry 
is  one  of  the  largest 


is  one 

and  in  many  respects 
the  most  important  industry 
in  the  United  States.  The 
value  of  the  live  stock  in  the 
United  States  is  estimated  at 
more  than  §3,000,000.  Aside 
from  the  vast  investment  the 
importance  of  the  industry  is 
found  in  the  necessity  for  live 
stock  to  maintain  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  to  consume 
the  products  of  farms  and 
ranges,  80  per  cent  of  which, 
according  to  census  reports  is 
fed  to  live  stock;  and  the 
further  fact  that  animal  food 
is  a very  essential  factor  in 
the  diet  of  the  American  people  of  today. 

Texas  is  the  leading  cattle  breeding  state  of  the 
I’nion,  and  annually  furnishes  steers  for  the  feed 
lots  of  the  corn  belt 
»:ates,  and  the 
ranges  of  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  Col- 
rado  and  other 
range  states.  Vol- 
umes would  be  re- 
quired t o review 

• v e n briefly  the 
magnitude  of  the 
business  in  Texas 
and  the  far-reach- 

• r.g  influence  which 
he  breedi  ng,  fat- 
tening and  market- 
■’ g of  live  stock 
has  upon  the  social 
ur.d  economic  wel- 
fare of  all  lines 


cattlemen,  their  long  journeys  over  the  trails  with 
vast  herds  of  cattle  en  route  to  Kansas  and  other 
states  before  the  days  of  the  railroads;  and  the  evo- 
lution of  the  Texas  steer  from  the  longhorn  of  years 
ago  to  the  modern  market-topping  and  prize  winning 
steer  of  today. 

The  mild  climate  over  most  of  the  state  and  the 
succulent  native  grasses  which  need  be  supple- 
mented with  other  feed  only  on  rare  occasions,  make 
it  possible  to  breed  cattle  in  Texas  more  economic- 
ally than  in  any  other  state  in  the  United  States. 
The  principal  beef  breeds  of  cattle  are  Herefords 
or  white  faces,  Shorthorns,  or  Durhams,  and  Aber- 
deen-Angus  or  black  muleys,  with  the  Herefords 
leading  numerically.  Along  the  Texas  coast  the 
Brahmas  because  of  their  power  to  resist  ticks,  flies, 
mosquitoes  and  other  pests,  and  ability  to  thrive 
evin  in  times  of  short  range,  are  becoming  very 
popular.  Many  breeders  prefer  a cross  of  Here- 
fords and  Shorthorns,  and  others  are  crossing  the 
Angus  and  Brahmas  with  Herefords  and  Shorthorns 
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One  of  the  Herds  of  Thoroughbred  Cattle  which  Graze  on  the  Large  West  Texas  Ranches 


: industry.  In  the  short  space  alloted  to  me  I must 
*’*'  content  with  a few  general  observations  and  re- 
Ua  n from  reference  to  the  hardships  of  the  pioneer 


with  highly  satisfactory  results. 

Splendid  herds  of  registered  and  grade  breeding 
cattle  are  found  in  all  sections  of  the  state,  but 
because  of  the  severe  weather, 
which  sometimes  visits  the  Pan- 
handle, cattle  breeding  is  conduct- 
ed more  successfully  in  the  western, 
southwestern  and  southern  portions 
of  the  state.  By  using  good  bulls, 
culling  the  herds  of  undesirable 
animals  annually,  careful  herd  man- 
agement and  good  business  meth- 
ods, the  leading  stockmen  of  Texas 
have  succeeded  in  raising  the  qual- 
ity of  their  range  herds  to  a very 
high  plane.  Breed  improvement  has 
progressed  more  slowly  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  but  the 
doctrine  of  “better  sires”  is  spread- 
ing, and  soon  the  “piny  woods 
scrub,”  like  the  longhorn  will  be  a 
relic  of  the  past. 

Some  stockmen  keep  only  their 
breeding  herds  and  sell  the  increase 
as  calves;  others  keep  up  their 
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breeding  herds  and  hold  the  increase  until  one  or 
two  years  old,  and  still  others  handle  only  steers. 
Many  Panhandle  stockmen  buy  calves,  yearlings  or 
one  or  two-year-old  steers,  hold  them  for  a short 
time  and  either  feed  them  for  market  or  sell  to 
grazers  and  feeders  in  other  states.  Cattle  bred  on 
the  Texas  ranches  and  fed  in  the  corn  belt  states 
have  won  many  prizes,  the  championship  at  leading 
stock  shows — topped  the  markets  hundreds  of  times. 

In  normal  years 
cattle  may  be 
wintered  in  most 
sections  of  the 
state  without  feed 
other  than  the  na- 
tive grasses.  In 
the  Panhandle 'it 
i s customary  t o 
feed  cattle  thru 
the  winter  to  have 
them  in  good 
flesh  in  the 
spring,  and  many 
are  “full  fed”  in 
order  that  they 
might  be  fat  and 
ready  for  the 
spring  market. 

The  principal 
feeds  used  for 
wintering  and  fat- 
tening cattle  are 
cotton  seed  cake, 
meal  and  hulls, 
hay,  silage,  sorg- 
hum, kaffir  and 
other  forage 
crops.  Because  of 
the  tropical  clim- 
ate in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the 
state  stockmen  of 
that  section  usual- 
ly have  grass  fat 
steers  for  the 
early  spring- 
markets,  and 
realize  good 
prices  from  them. 

While  Fort  Worth 
is  now  the  third 
largest  market  in 
the  United  States, 
and  receipts  o f 
this  market  are 
confined  almost 
entirely  to  Texas 
cattle,  one  cannot 
get  a fair  idea  of 
the  volume  of  the 
cattle  business  in 
this  state  from 
this  alone.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  very 
large  number  of 
cattle  handled  at  the  Fort  Worth  market,  thousands 
are  sold  and  slaughtered  at  the  markets  at  San  An- 
tonio, Houston  and  El  Paso,  and  much  greater  num- 
bers are  shipped  direct  to  markets  at  Kansas  City, 


St.  Louis,  Oklahoma  City,  Wichita  Falls,  St.  Joseph 
and  New  Orleans,  or  from  pastures  in  other  states, 
and  many  of  the  choicest  fat  cattle  sold  at  the 
Chicago  market  are  bred  in  Texas  and  fed  in  the 
corn  belt. 

Texas  cattle  pulled  the  chattels  of  the  pioneers 
to  the  plains  of  Texas,  drew  the  plows  which  first 
cultivated  the  soil,  converted  grass  and  weeds  into 


milk  and  beef,  and  hauled  to  market  the  products 
of  the  fields.  They  were  the  foundation  of  our 
modern  civilization;  without  them  the  wheels  of 
commerce  would  grind  more  slowly. 
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FORT  WORTH  AS  AN  OIL  CENTER 

By  T.  B.  IIOFFER 


HER  geographical  loca- 
tion and  the  fact  that 
her  transportation  fa- 
cilities excel  those  of  any  city 
southwest  of  Kansas  City 
were  the  principal  factors 
which  combined  to  make  Fort 
Worth  the  now  undisputed 
center  for  o i 1 companies 
operating  in  the  new  fields  in 
North  Texas.  Within  a radius 
of  a little  more  than  a hun- 
dred miles  are  located  prac- 
tically all  the  fields  which  are 
now  contributing  to  the  large 
oil  production  of  North  Cen- 
tral and  West  Texas.  Burk- 
burnett  is  115  miles  north- 
west, Electra  125  miles,  Holi- 
:.\y  11)3  miles,  and  Petrolia  105  miles  in  the 
•ame  direction.  Breckenridge  lies  90  miles  di- 
fn  tly  west,  Caddo  80  miles  west,  Strawn,  70  miles 
a c^t  and  Ranger  80  miles  west  and  a little  south. 
T’h  Desdemona  field  is  80  miles  southwest  of  Fort 
•V„rth.  With  the  vast  amount  of  the  present  pro- 
duction coming  from  Wichita,  Stephens,  Eastland 
Comanche  counties,  Fort  Worth  finds  herself 
•.hi*  nearest  large  city  having  direct  rail  communica- 
with  all  these  areas. 

Her  seventeen  railway  outlets,  moreover,  are  a 
dr.rnendous  asset  to  large  companies  operating  in 
the  city  as  through  them  all  important  points  in  the 
•untry  can  be  reached.  These  transportation  facil- 
• ' ies  enable  the  operator  to  bring  and  concentrate 
applies,  and  to  ship  petroleum  with  little  difficulty. 

Fort  Worth  will  benefit 
i many  ways  from  the  de- 
rlopment  of  the  oil  fields. 

Her  population  has  al- 
*rady  increased  by  many 
’"••usands.  Business  in 
• ry  line  has  been  stimu- 
»;ed.  Bank  deposits  have 
reused  enormously,  and 
‘ ' r trade  territory  with- 
* which  lie  practically  all 
new  fields,  has  noi 
■y  increased  the  popula- 
■i  and  wealth,  but  it  is 
' bng  the  means  for 
'Med  development.  Better 
• 1 . better  homes,  better 
to., Is  and  generally  im- 
’ ved  living  conditions 
n-ughout  the  district  are 
‘■'•ured  through  the  vast 
y ’Unt  that  has  been  paid 
T ’oases  and  in  royalties  to  land  owners.  The 
' nth  brought  to  North  Central  and  West  Texas 
’ 'Ogh  this  oil  development  will  result  in  this  ter- 
ry developing  in  a few  years  to  an  extent  which 
’ T wise  would  have  required  several  decades. 

^ score  of  larger  producing  and  refining  compa- 
} ^ have  shown  their  faith  in  the  future  of  the  city 
h "rt  Worth  by  establishing  operating  headquar- 
' here.  The  list  includes  the  following;  Gulf 


Production  Compan.v,  Empire  Gas  & Fuel  Company, 
Humble  Oil  & Refining  Company,  Sinclair-Gulf 
Oil  Company,  Pierce  Oil  Corporation,  Cosden  & Com- 
pany, Magnolia  Petroleum  Company,  Invisible  Oil 
Corporation,  The  Texas  Company,  Transcontinental 
Oil  Company,  Inland  Refining  Company,  Evans- 
Thwing  Refining  Company,  Home  Oil  & Refining 
Company,  Star  Refining  Company,  Imperial  Refin- 
ing Company,  Beaver  Valley  Refining  Company, 
United  Producers  Pipe  Line  Company,  Crew-Levick, 
Southern  Oil  Refining  Association,  Federal  Oil  & 
Refining  Company,  Texas  Producing  & Refining 
Company,  Panther  City  Oil  & Refining  Company, 
OK-IN  Oil  & Refining  Company. 

Since  the  discovery  of  oil  in  west  Texas  two  pipe 
lines  have  been  laid  from  that  area  to  Fort  Worth, 
those  of  the  Gulf  Pipe  Line  Company  and  the  United 
Producers  Pipe  Line  Company.  The  Gulf  Pipe  Line 
Company'  is  now  laying  a line  from  Burkburnett  to 
Fort  Worth  and  at  least  one  additional  line  is  pro- 
jected between  Fort  Worth  and  west  Texas. 

In  addition  to  the  larger  concerns  who  have  es- 
tablished offices  in  Fort  Worth,  more  than  four  hun- 
dred smaller  companies  have  offices  there.  Some  of 
these  have  secured  production  and  others  will  do  so. 
Some  are  destined  to  fail  but  the  day'  of  the  fake 
promoters  in  Fort  Worth  is  rapidly  passing.  Wild 
speculation  in  leases  has  subsided,  and  within  a short 
time  it  is  likely  that  the  froth  will  be  cleared  from 
the  situation  and  the  new  fields,  especially  those 
in  West  Texas,  wil  be  on  business-like  basis. 

Outside  of  the  Petrolia  and  Electra  fields  which 
have  a joint  production  of  about  11,000  barrels  per 
day,  practically  all  of  the  production  of  North  Cen- 
tral and  West  Texas  has  been  developed  within  the 


past  two  years.  The  record  production  of  this  area 
was  205,000  per  day  established  during  the  month 
of  August,  1919.  The  potential  production  is  consid- 
erably' in  excess  of  this  amount  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  upon  the  completion  of  pipe  lines  now 
under  construction  to  care  for  the  surplus  in  the 
Desdemona  field  and  the  Northwest  extension  of 
the  Burkburnett  field,  a daily  production  in  excess 
of  300,000  barrels  will  be  obtained. 


One  of  tlie  Oil  Refineries  Near  Fort  Worth 
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WICIIITA  FALLS, 


Till-:  CITY  THAT  FAITH  built 


By  WICIIITA  FALLS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


REALIZING  the  discovery  of  great  oil  fields 
in  Wichita  County  as  a remarkable  bit  of 
good  fortune,  and  also  as  a commanding  op- 
portunity for  new  civic  advancement,  Wichita  Falls 
has  started  activity  on  an  enlarged  program  of  solid, 
substantial  improvements.  It  is  ambitious  as  a city 
to  become  known,  not  only  for  its  wealth  in  oil, 
wheat,  cattle  and  cotton,  but  as  a delightful  city  in 
which  to  live  and  to  rear  children,  as  well  as  to  make 
a living. 

While  oil  has  played  a big  part  in  the  growth  of 
Wichita  Falls,  it  is  a mistake  to  consider  that  it  is 
merely  an  oil  town.  Wich- 
ita Falls  had  8,200  people 
in  1010  and  in  1017,  before 
the  discovery  of  the  Burk- 
burnett  oil  field,  it  had  in- 
creased more  than  100  per 
cent  to  a population  of  18,- 
000  based  upon  its  agricul- 
tural and  jobbing  and 
manufacturing  resources. 

Following  the  discovery  of 
oil  in  1018  at  Burkburnett, 

Wichita  Falls  leaped  into 
the  city  class  and  the  1020 
census  gave  it  a population 
of  40,070.  This  made  the 
percentage  of  growth  in  the  ten  years  from  1010  to 
1920,  388  per  cent. 

The  oil  fields  of  Burkburnett,  Iowa  Park,  Electra, 
Petrolia,  Holliday  and  other  parts  of  northwest 
Texas,  with  a daily  production  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thousand  barrels  are  an  important  factor  in 
Wichita  Falls.  Wichita  County  produces  more  oil 
than  any  other  county  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  about  thirty  refineries  in  the  Wichita  Falls  oil 
district,  thirteen  of  these  being  in  Wichita  Falls. 
Wichita  Falls  is  the  headquarters  of  hundreds  of  oil 
companies  and  of  thousands  of  individuals  who  fol- 
low the  oil  business  in  one  or  another  of  its  various 
phases.  New  oil  producing  territory  is  being  steadily 
developed. 

Wichita  Falls  does  not  look  to  oil  alone  for  her 
substantial  prosperity.  The  city  is  a wholesale 
center  for  a large  portion  of  northwest  Texas,  and 
southwest  Oklahoma,  and  is  constantly  adding  to  its 
wholesale  trade.  It  is  the  retail  center  of  a pros- 
perous district.  There  are  about  fifty  manufactur- 
ing plants  in  the  city,  their  products  including  flour, 
motor  trucks,  glass  jars,  window  glass,  refinery 
products,  brooms  and  brick  and  tile  material,  oil 
field  tools  and  equipment,  building  material,  roasted 
coffee,  foundry  products  and  other  articles.  The 
Wichita  truck,  manufactured  in  Wichita  Falls,  is 
sold  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  the  scope  of 


its  distribution  is  scarcely  less  extensive  than  that 
of  other  Wichita  Falls  products. 

Wichita  Falls  is  the  center  of  a prosperous  farm- 
ing community,  for  which  the  city  is  both  the  mar- 
ket and  the  source  of  supplies.  Wheat,  oats,  corn, 
forage  crops,  cotton,  fruit  and  truck  are  produced 
and  the  farm  production  is  to  be  greatly  increased 
when  the  $4,500,000  irrigation  project  is  completed. 
Already  large  tracts  near  the  city  are  under  irriga- 
tion, and  such  records  as  $7,500  worth  of  melons, 
$400  of  tomatoes,  150  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  and 
1,000  bushels  of  cucumbers,  from  one  acre,  have  been 

made.  The  new  irrigation 
project  will  add  150,000 
acres  of  irrigated  land  and 
will  also  insure  a perma- 
nent ample  water  supply 
for  the  city.  Grain  finds 
a ready  market  in  Wichita 
Falls,  there  being  four 
elevators  with  a combined 
capacity  of  1,180,000 
bushels. 

Wichita  Falls  is  division 
headquarters  for  both  the 
Ft.  Worth  and  Denver,  and 
Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  systems,  which  con- 
trol all  of  the  seven  rail  outlets.  More  than  1.000 
men  are  employed  in  the  offices,  shops  and  yards  of 
these  railroads.  Two  new  railroads  are  soon  to 
reach  Wichita  Falls,  one  is  the  Wichita  Falls,  Ranger 
and  Gulf,  financed  largely  by  home  capital,  to  con- 
nect with  the  oil  fields  of  central  West  Texas;  the 
other,  the  Rock  Island  soon  to  be  built  from 
Waurika,  Okla. 

No  city  in  the  United  States  saw  more  new  build- 
ings erected,  in  proportion  to  population,  than  did 
Wichita  Falls  in  1919-1920,  it  being  estimated  that 
a total  of  more  than  $20,000,000  was  expended. 

The  city  school  system  comprises  a high  school,  a 
junior  high  school,  seven  ward  schools  and  a negro 
school.  During  1920  a total  of  $300,000  was  spent 
by  the  Board  of  Education  in  erecting  new  buildings. 
There  are  30  churches  and  missions  in  the  city,  and 
the  larger  denominations  are  housed  in  splendid 
buildings  of  worship.  One  congregation  recently 
constructed  a $250,000  building  and  two  others  have 
plans  under  way  for  buildings  rivaling  this. 

Wichita  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  stronger, 
numerically  and  financially,  than  that  of  any  other 
city  in  x\merica  of  less  than  100,000  population,  hav- 
ing a membership  of  2,500,  and  an  annual  revenue 
of  $60,000.  Wichita  Falls  offers  innumerable  oppor- 
tunities for  commerce,  industries,  manufacturies  and 
agriculture,  and  invites  all  those  who  are  in  any  way 
interested  to  write  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Skyline  of  \\  ieliitn  hulls  today.  The  (Til  Metropolis  of  Xortli  Texas 
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WICHITA  FALLS  IRRIGATION  PROJECT 

By  J.  A.  KEMP 

Chairman  of  Board,  City  National  Bank  of  Commerce 


AN  important  election 
was  held  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1920,  by  the 
Wichita  County  Water  Im- 
provement District  No.  1, 
which  comprises  the  city  of 
Wichita  Falls  and  some  acre- 
age of  farm  lands  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south  of  the 
city,  and  voted  bonds  in  the 
amount  of  84,500,000  to  com- 
plete the  irrigation  project. 
The  bonds  have  been  sold  and 
the  construction  work  begun. 
This  project  is  to  furnish  the 
city  of  Wichita  Falls  with 
a permanent  and  adequate 
supply  of  pure  water  and 
also  to  irrigate  approxi- 
mately 150,000  acres  of  the  rich  Wichita  Valley  land 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Wichita  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wichita  Falls. 

A large  dam  will  be  constructed  across  the  Wichita 
River  in  the  north  central  part  of  Baylor  County, 
thus  forming  an  artificial  lake  covering  some  17,835 
acres  of  land  and  holding  444,168  acre  feet  of  water, 
an  acre  foot  being  water  one  foot  deep  over  one 
acre  of  land.  In  addition  to  the  large  reservoir  there 
will  be  a diversion  dam  and  reservoir  built  some 


south  of  the  city  limits  of  Wichita  Falls.  The  south 
canal  will  be  used  to  supply  Lake  Wichita  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  at  all  times.  A chemical 
analysis  of  the  river  water  made  by  the  Fort  Worth 


Kemp  Hotel,  Named  for  the  Pioneer  Citizen  of  Wichita  Falls 
One  of  the  Finest  Hotels  in  the  Southwest 


’•‘•venty  miles  east  of  the  main  reservoir  which  will 
have  an  additional  capacity  of  45,000  acre  feet  of 
*ater.  F'rom  this  diversion  dam  site  two  canals  will 
''  constructed,  one  running  north  and  one  running 


laboratories,  May  20,  1920,  shows  that  the  water  con- 
tains very  little  hardness  of  any  character.  An 
analysis  shows  the  following  ingredients: 

Calcium  Carbonate  66  parts  per  million 

Calcium  Sulphate  245.8  parts  per  million 

Calcium  Chloride  104.4  parts  per  million 

Sodium  Chloride  112.8  parts  per  million 

Thus  indicating  that  the  water  is  excellent  water 
to  drink  and  also  to  put  on  the  land  for  irrigation 
purposes. 

The  city  of  Wichita  Falls  is  now  confronted  with 
a situation  similar  to  that  confronting  Los  Angeles 
in  1905.  In  order  to  maintain  our  present  pros- 
perity and  to  provide  for  the  future  growth  of  the 
city,  a permanent  and  adequate  supply  of  water  is 
imperative. 

After  many  years  of  testing  of  the  underground 
water  in  this  part  of  the  state  we  are  assured  that 
the  underground  supply  is  entirely  inadequate  and 
so  full  of  mineral  salts  as  to  make  it  unsuited  for 
drinking  purposes.  The  only  adequate  and  satis- 
factory supply  within  the  reach  of  this  city  is  the 
Wichita  River  which  extends  some  200  miles  to  the 
west  and  flows  sufficient  water  for  all  purposes.  The 
location  of  the  large  dam  and  reservoir  is  ideal  and 
sems  to  have  been  made  by  nature  for  this  very 
purpose.  A large  natural  basin  has  been  surveyed 
in  the  north  part  of  Baylor  County  and  a dam  will 
be  built  across  a narrow  gap  in  the  hills  impound- 
ing sufficient  water  to  take  care  of  a city  of  a million 
people  and  also  to  irrigate  some  150,000  acres  of 
the  rich  Wichita  Valley  land  in  Archer  and  Wichita 
counties.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  change  that 
will  occur  in  the  surrounding  country  when  this 
irrigation  has  been  completed.  On  the  Seymour  road 
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^ and  the  Eloctra  road  we  will  see  hundreds  of  homes 
surrounded  with  five,  ten,  twenty  acre  tracts  in- 
tensively cultivated  in  field  and  garden  truck  of  all 
character.  Fruit  and  shade  trees,  in  abundance, 
berries  of  all  kinds,  sugar  beets,  long  staple  cotton, 
wheat,  alfalfa,  corn  and  other  field  crops  will  be 
grown  with  a certainty  of  success  because  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  water  is  ready  to  be  placed  on  the 
land,  whenever  required.  Farmers  will  make  as 
much  money  from  a ten-acrq  tract  under  irriga- 
tion as  they  now  make  from  a hundred  acres  without 
sufficient  water.  Many  prominent  people  in  this  city 
have  already  decided  to  acquire  :i  small  acreage 
under  this  irrigation  ditch  and  build  a home  where 


duplicate  the  wonderful  results  in  those  states. 

In  many  respects  our  climate  is  more  advantag- 
eous to  some  crops  than  either  Colorado  with  its 
severe  cold  or  California  with  its  rainy  season.  This 
project  has  been  favorably  passed  upon  by  some  of 
the  best  irrigation  experts  in  the  country  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  unfavorable  features  to  overcome. 

The  w'ater  is  here  in  abundance,  of  good  quality 
and  favorable  for  the  land.  The  entire  project  will 
be  gravity  flow,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  pumping 
the  water  as  is  done  all  along  the  Rio  Grande. 

With  the  cultivation  of  land  which  will  vastly  in- 
crease the  rural  population,  there  will  also  be  the 
introduction  of  industries  which  go  hand  in  hand 


The  Business  Section  of  Wichita  Falls,  from  a Point  Beyond  the  Railroad  Track 


they  can  have  fresh  vegetables,  eggs,  milk,  etc., 
every  morning  with  beautiful  country  surroundings, 
and  run  into  the  city  for  business  on  the  concrete 
roads  that  will  be  built  along  the  valleys. 

Intensive  cultivation  of  some  150,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  city  will  give  us  the  most 
densely  populated  agricultural  districts  in  the  state 
and  will  furnsh  the  necessary  labor  for  the  opera- 
tion of  many  factories  which  will  locate  here  in  order 
to  handle  the  agriculture  products  and  also  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  labor  thus  afforded.  Traction 
lines  will  probably  be  run  through  the  thickly  settled 
valley  lands  to  accommodate  the  people  and  to 
handle  the  products  of  the  farms. 

The  completion  of  this  project  will  accomplish 
two  things.  It  will  furnish  the  city  of  Wichita 
Falls  an  abundant  sunply  of  pure  water  for  all 
future  time  and  thus  stabilize  and  maintain  our  pres- 
ent real  estate  values,  and  provide  for  the  future  a 
confidence  on  the  part  of  our  present  and  future 
citizenship  in  the  continued  growth  of  our  city. 

It  will  also  bring  hundreds  of  farmers  from  out- 
side our  country  who  will  locate  here  and  take  up 
the  valley  land  in  small  acreage  farms  and  build 
their  homes  among  us  and  intensively  cultivate  this 
rich  valley.  Under  irrigation  one  acre  of  land  fre- 
quently nets  the  farmer  from  $500  to  $1,000  and 
such  acreage  planted  in  fruit,  walnuts,  pecans,  etc., 
in  other  irrigated  districts  sells  from  $1,500  to  $3,000 
per  acre.  Agriculturists  have  examined  the  soil  in 
the  Wichita  Valley  and  have  pronounced  it  as  rich 
as  any  irrigated  land  in  Colorado  or  California,  and 
state  that  with  irrigation  we  should  be  able  to 


with  rural  communities.  Much  of  the  land  will  un- 
doubtedly be  turned  to  fruit  raising.  This  will  be  ac- 
companied by  the  organization  and  building  of  pack- 
ing plants  and  canning  factories,  to  take  care  of  the 
produce  as  fast  as  it  is  gathered.  Manufacturing 
establishments  will  also  be  erected  to  furnish  utensils, 
machinery  and  tools  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
land.  These  institutions  will  employ  a great  deal 
of  labor,  thus  increasing  the  population  of  this 
element.  This  additional  population  will  vastly  in- 
crease the  mercantile  business,  both  retail  and  whole- 
sale. Money  will  be  deposited  in  the  banks,  all  kinds 
of  permanent  improvements  will  be  made,  thereby 
increasing  the  wealth  of  the  community  and  estab- 
lishing a stable  and  permanent  business  in  all  lines. 

The  project  will  be  owned  by  the  people,  and  man- 
aged by  a board  of  directors  elected  by  them.  It 
will  be  carried  out  under  the  irrigation  laws  of  the 
State  of  Texas  and  there  will  be  absolutely  no  profit 
to  anybody  connected  with  the  enterprise  in  the  way 
of  promotion  or  the  sale  of  water  rights.  The  entire 
project  will  be  owned  by  the  people  and  the  cost, 
owing  to  the  favorable  engineering  features  will  be 
less  than  any  other  irrigation  project  of  this  mag- 
nitude ever  completed.  The  entire  cost  will  be  di- 
vided between  District  Xo.  1,  comprising  the  city  of 
Wichita  Falls  and  some  fifteen  thousands  acres  of 
irrigatable  land  north  and  south  of  the  city,  and  Dis- 
trict XTo.  2,  comprising  the  main  irrigatable  land 
lying  west  of  the  city  in  the  Wichita  Valley.  The 
only  other  expense  will  be  the  maintenance  and 
operating  expense  each  year.  The  bonds  will  be  -10 
year  bonds  and  the  principal  and  yearly  interest  will 
be  arranged  in  easy  payments. 
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TRANSPORTATION  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  WTCIIITA  FALLS 

By  FRANK  KELL 


WICHITA  FALLS  does 
not  look  to  oil  alone 
for  her  substantial 
prosperity.  The  city  is  a 
wholesale  center  for  a large 
portion  of  northwest  Texas 
and  southwest  Oklahoma,  and 
is  constantly  adding  to  its 
wholesale  trade.  Because  of 
its  location  and  excellent 
railroad  facilities  Wichita 
Falls  was  known  as  a thriv- 
ing manufacturing  center  be- 
fore oil  was  discovered  and 
gained  first  place  among  its 
industries.  Excluding  its  re- 
fineries and  other  plants  deal- 
ing with  the  oil  business 
there  are  approximately  45 
manufacturing  firms  in  the  city  having  a total  in- 
vestment of  more  than  $7,000,000  and  an  annual 
*ross  output  valued  at  more  than  $20,000,000.  About 
1,800  people  are  employed  in  these  plants. 

Among  the  important  articles  manufactured  in  the 
city  are  motor  trucks,  window  glass,  brick,  tiles, 
fruit  jars,  mattresses,  flour,  brooms,  tanks  and  meal. 
The  Wichita  trucks,  manfactured  here,  are  sold  in 
•J.S  countries  of  the  world,  one  shipment  recently 
going  to  a buyer  in  the  Gobi  Desert  in  Asia,  to  re- 
place camels.  Flour  made  in  Wichita  Falls  is  sold 
extensively  for  export  trade  also,  shipments  going 
to  South  America,  Cuba,  Norway,  Sweden  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  capacity  of  the  Wich- 
ita Mills  and  Elevator  Company’s  two  plants  is  3,500 
barrels  daily,  together  with  500  barrels  of  meal  and 
-’.000  bags  of  feed.  About  30,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  are  handled  on  the  average  each  year. 

There  are  33  companies  doing  a wholesale  and 
jobbing  business,  their  total  investment  is  approxi- 
mately 10,000,000  and  their  annual  business  is  about 
134,000,000.  This  business  is  growing  rapidly  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
-•ty's  distribution  territory  and  its  railroad  ad- 
V antages. 

The  railroads  of  Wichita  Falls  have  struggled  \vrith 
• -e  traffic  problem  almost  unprecedented  and  have 
made  an  earnest  effort  to  meet  the  enormous  demand 
made  by  the  sudden  growth.  Wichita  Falls  is  the 


Mill  mid  Elevnlor  Company,  one  of  the  City’s  Biij 
Industrial  Institutions 

••‘ion  headquarters  of  the  Ft.  Worth  & Denver, 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  sys- 
. rn’**  wbich  control  all  of  the  southern  outlet.  More 
• m a thousand  men  are  employed  in  the  offices, 
"'■’ps  and  yards.  Two  other  railroads  are  soon  to 


reach  Wichita  Falls,  one  is  the  Wichita  Falls,  Ranger 
and  Ft.  Worth  which  is  being  built  from  Brecken- 
ridge  to  Dublin,  financed  largely  by  home  capital, 
together  with  the  Wichita  Falls  and  Southern  R.  R. 
will  connect  with  the  oil  fields  of  central  West 
Texas;  the  other,  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  & Pacific, 
soon  to  build  from  Waurika,  Okla. 

The  Wichita  Falls  & Northwestern,  built  by  local 
citizens  in  1906-1911  (with  mileage  of  about  400 
miles  extending  from  Wichita  Falls  across  the  west- 
ern part  of  Oklahoma  to  Forgan  with  a branch  line 
from  Altus,  Okla.,  to  Wellington,  Texas,  being  oper- 
ated now  as  a part  of  the  M.  K.  & T.  system,  but  with 
general  headquarters  and  shops  in  Wichita  Falls,  is 
a large  factor  in  transportation  facilities  in  this  city. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  the  increased  demands  on 


The  Business  Section  of  Wichita  Falls,  as  Viewed  from  an 
Airplane.  The  County  Court  House  is  Seen 
in  the  Foreground 

the  railroads  entering  Wichita  Falls  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  here.  New  construction  by 
the  Ft.  Worth  & Denver  in  brief  is  as  follows:  Two- 
story  office  building  and  freight  house,  $250,000,  with 
foundation  for  ten  stories;  new  freight  yard  north  of 
city,  $150,000;  new  coaling  station,  $50,000;  in- 
creased yard  facilities  through  city,  two  new  tracks, 
$10,000;  river  track,  $10,000;  eating  and  rooming 
house  for  employees,  $8,000;  temporary  freight 
house,  $5,000;  three  new  sidings,  $21,000. 

Improvements  by  the  M.  K.  & T.  railroad  total 
$1,000,000.  They  include:  New  freight  yards  north 
of  the  city;  three  story  freight  and  office  building; 
track  of  heavier  steel  and  ballasting  Wichita  Falls 
to  Whitesboro;  dispatcher’s  telephone  circuit,  Wich- 
ita Falls  to  Whitesboro;  established  general  offices 
at  Wichita  Falls;  four  train  masters,  two  road  fore- 
men of  engines  and  one  master  mechanic  to  handle 
business  formerly  handled  here  by  one  train  master; 
three  sets  of  dispatchers;  track,  Wichita  Falls  to 
Burkburnett,  ballasted  and  improved,  fourteen  miles, 
for  heavier  traffic  than  is  handled  over  any  similar 
piece  of  track  in  the  southwestern  region;  signal 
system,  Wichita  Falls  to  Devol,  Okla.;  four  mile 
double  track  through  Burkburnett;  55  industry 
tracks,  35  miles;  additional  yard  facilities,  capacity, 
1,000  cars,  which  alone  is  more  yard  trackage  than 
the  M.  K.  & T.  had  at  Wichita  Falls  prior  to  1918. 

With  these  greatly  increased  facilities  in  opera- 
tion, Wichita  Falls  is  looking  forward  with  optimism 
to  the  advent  of  new  industries  and  factories  in  this 
district,  feeling  assured  that  they  will  be  amply 
provided  for  in  all  their  needs.  Inquiries  are  invited 
and  new  enterprises  welcomed. 
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BANKING  HISTORY  OF  WICHITA  FALLS 

By  R.  E.  IIUFF 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors,  First  National  Hank 


INSEPARABLY  linked  to- 
gether is  the  develop- 
ment of  a country  and 
the  history  of  its  banks.  Not 
much  growth  ever  precedes 
the  founding  of  the  first  bank; 
and  the  financial  life  of  a 
people  for  every  succeeding 
period  is  permanently  re- 
corded in  the  ebb  and  rise  of 
their  banking  interests.  The 
history  of  banks  of  Wichita 
Falls,  beginning  in  1883  and 
extending  to  date,  through 
severe  panics,  such  as  the  one 
of  1893,  through  gigantic 
booms  such  as  come  to  few 
sections  of  the  country,  and 
yet  with  never  one  bank  fail- 
ure in  all  these  varying  extremes  of  financial  history 
— tells  a unique  story  and  is  a permanent  monu- 
ment to  the  unsurpassable  judgment  and  guiding 
ability  of  the  business  men  of  Wichita  Falls. 

The  first  bank  organized  in  Wichita  County  was 
the  private  one  of  John  G.  James,  opened  for  busi- 
ness in  the  latter  part  of  1883,  and  merged  into  the 
Panhandle  National  Bank  (now  the  First  National 
Bank)  of  Wichita  Falls  in  May  of  1884,  with  a 
capital  of  $500,000.  In  1888,  Mr.  James  retired  from 
the  Panhandle  National  and  in  1890  organized  the 
City  National  Bank.  These  two  banks  successfully 
weathered  the  financial  panic  of  1893  at  a time  when 


The  American  National  Bank  and  M.  .1.  Bokhara  Building, 
W’icliita  Falls,  Texas 

many  banks,  both  state  and  national,  were  forced 
to  suspend.  From  that  year  business  gradually  in- 
creased as  the  country  revived  financially  after  that 
depression. 

In  1903  the  Panhandle  National  changed  its  name 


to  the  First  National  Bank  of  Wichita  Falls,  with 
R.  E.  Huff  as  president,  after  1888  and  W.  M.  Mc- 
Gregor as  cashier  after  1894.  The  City  National 
Bank  in  1892  elected  J.  A.  Kemp  as  president  and 


First  National  Bank  Building  of  Wichita  Falls,  Texas  * 

later  P.  P.  Langford  became  cashier. 

In  1907  the  Farmers  State  Bank  & Trust  Company 
was  organized  and  later  changed  its  name  to  the 
First  State  Bank  & Trust  Company  and  was  con- 
solidated with  the  First  National  Bank  in  1915.  These 
banks  together  with  the  Wichita  State  Bank  & Trust 
Company  and  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  or- 
ganized later,  were  the  only  banks  in  the  city  until  the 
discovery  of  oil  at  Burkburnett  in  1918,  which  greatly 
increased  all  business  of  the  northwest  section.  The 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  later  consolidated  with 
the  City  National  Bank  and  the  names  changed 
to  the  City  National  Bank  of  Commerce.  The  Amer- 
ican National  Bank,  the  Exchange  National  Bank 
and  the  Security  National  Bank  were  organized  dur- 
ing the  oil  development.  The  two  former  banks  went 
out  of  business  in  1921,  paying  all  depositors  in  full. 

Something  of  the  financial  pulse  during  the  oil  de- 
velopment is  seen  in  the  following  figures:  Com- 

bined amounts  deposited  in  January,  1920,  about 
$25,000,000;  February,  $47,000,000;  March,  $69,000,- 
000;  April,  $98,000,000;  May,  $114,000,000;  June, 
$130,000,000;  July,  $151,000,000;  August,  $166,000,- 
000;  September,  $180,000,000;  November,  $198,000,- 
000;  December,  $214,000,000.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
year  of  1919,  deposits  had  totaled  $215,  981,177.18; 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year  of  1920,  deposits  had 
totaled  $225,292,070.31.  The  average  total  per 
week  for  1920  was  about  $4,000,000;  this  average 
now  is  about  $2,000,000. 

The  combined  deposits  of  all  banks  of  Wichita 
Falls,  June  30,  1920,  were  about  $45,000,000. 

Wichita  Falls  is  the  banking  center  of  the  north- 
western part  of  Texas  and  for  much  of  Oklahoma — 
a territory  in  area  equal  to  several  states  of  the 
ordinary  size. 
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NORTH  TEXAS  OIL  INDUSTRY 

By  WALTER  D.  CLINE 


Ex-President,  Texas  and  Louisiana  Division  Mid-Continent  Oil  & Gas  Association 


* ’ West  Texas  oil  ope- 

rations, as  well  as  for  much 
of  the  work  in  central  West 
Texas  and  southwest  Okla- 
homa, is  perhaps  more  pre- 
eminently an  oil  city,  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  that  term, 
than  any  other  community  in 
Texas.  Yet  it  denies  that  hei 
prosperity  and  growth  have 
been  dependent  upon  oil  alone 
in  the  past,  or  that  with  the 
gradual  passing  of  oil  that 
her  development  will  cease. 
Wichita  Falls  had  many 
years  of  steady  and  consist- 
ent growth  before  the  oil 
business  assumed  such  gigantic  proportions,  and  it 
is  laying  systematic  and  careful  plans  for  maintain- 
ing her  present  proud  position  among  southwestern 
cities  when  the  time  comes  that  oil  is  less  of  a 
factor  than  now. 


At  the  present  time  the  district  of  Wichita  Falls 
as  the  center  produces  about  one  hundred  thousand 
barrels  per  day  and  just  now  many  pools  being  de- 
veloped that  promise  to  materially  increase  these 
figures.  There  are  fourteen  refineries  in  Wichita 
Falls,  and  thirty-three  in  the  oil  district  tributary 
to  it,  all  depending  upon  the  production  of  the 
Wichita  oil  district  for  their  operations.  Many  of 
these  refineries  have  their  own  production. 

Practically  all  of  the  large  companies  that  operate 
in  Texas  have  offices  in  Wichita  Falls,  and  conduct 
their  extensive  operations  from  this  city.  The  Texas 
Company,  Gulf,  Magnolia,  Sun,  Prairie,  Sinclair, 
Humble  and  others  might  be  named  in  this  connec- 
tion. In  addition,  there  are  many  hundreds  of 
smaller  companies  that  maintain  offices  in  Wichita 
halls  and  make  this  city  headquarters  for  their 


* *'1'  d.  Clint  Wood  Building.  Wirliila  Falls,  liuilt^by  [the 
Pioneer  Oil  Mmi  for  Whom  it  was  NuivumI 


activities.  Their  personnel  includes  experienced  oil 
nun  from  every  section  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
■11  n'any,  not  oil  men  before,  who  have  become  such 
,jy  reason  of  their  successful  and  profitable  opera- 


tions here.  In  fact,  Wichita  County  oil  field  has 
been  the  particular  paradise  of  the  so-called  “little 
fellow,”  for  the  biggest  wells  were  brought  in  at 
depths  of  less  than  1,800  feet,  for  which  the  men, 
or  group  of  men,  with  little  capital  might  drill  with 


tel.  On  tlie  Ri£lit  is  the  City  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce 

little  expense.  This  condition  has  resulted  in  very 
extensive  development,  with  resultant  prosperity  for 
Wichita  Falls. 

Oil  has  already  played  a large  part  in  the  history 
of  Wichita  Falls.  With  its  discovery  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  Electra  district  in  1911  new  capital 
flowed  into  this  city,  new  enterprises  were  organized 
to  take  care  of  the  business  and  oil  men  began  to 
look  upon  the  city  as  headquarters.  The  many  dis- 
coveries of  new  pools  since  that  time  in  different 
directions  from  the  city,  at  Clara,  Sunshine  Hill, 
Burkburnett,  Iowa  Park,  Holliday,  have  added  to 
the  city’s  wealth  and  prestige. 

The  total  money  value  of  oil  produced  in  Texas 
during  the  last  quarter  was  $31,250,000;  out  of  this 
total  $3,538,507  goes  to  the  credit  of  companies  hav- 
ing their  home  offices  in  Wichita  Falls.  The  value  of 
the  product  in  Wichita  County  of  such  companies 
as  the  Texas  Company,  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co., 
Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Co.,  and  others,  which  are 
the  largest  producers  in  the  state  is  not  included  in 
this  amount,  though  all  of  these  companies  have  big 
production  in  Wichita  County.  The  proportion  of 
successful  companies  having  their  headquarters  in 
Wichita  Falls  will  be  much  greatere  for  the  present 
quarter  than  for  the  last,  because  of  many  new  de- 
velopments. 

In  order  to  transport  oil  from  the  field  there  are 
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now  completed  or  under  construction  in  the  Wichita 
district  100  miles  of  four,  six  and  eight  inch  pipe 
lines.  The  combined  capacity  of  these  lines,  when 
completed,  is  280,000  barrels  daily. 

In  all,  there  are  twenty-six  pipe  lines  either  in 
operation  in  the  county  or  under  construction.  This 
number  does  not  include  the  many  small  gathering 
lines  leading  into  the  main  lines  at  Burkburnett. 
With  the  exception  of  two,  all  of  these  lines  have 
been  started  or  completed  since  October,  1018.  At 
that  time  the  fields  were  seryed  only  by  the  line  of 
the  Texas  Company  and  the  Magnolia  Petroleum 
Company.  The  Texas  Company  alone  now  has  300 
miles  of  pipe  line  serving  the  fields. 

Supplementing  pipe  lines,  loading  racks  have  been 
built  which  have  the  capacity  of  850  tank  cars  daily. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  innumerable  storage 
tanks  in  the  fields,  ranging  in  size  from  one  thousand 
to  fifty-five  thousand  barrels. 

Refining  has  become  a huge  industry  in  Wichita 
Falls  because  of  the  location  of  the  city  with  regard 
both  to  the  fields  and  railroads.  In  addition  to  those 


in  the  city  itself  there  are  many  at  other  town;; 
in  the  county.  While  at  the  present  time  the  re- 
fineries in  the  district  are  not  able  to  take  care  of 
the  crude  oil  from  the  local  field  plans  are  already 
made  for  extension  to  such  a point  that  crude  will 
be  shipped  from  other  fields  into  the  city  and  re- 
fined here.  The  new  railroad  extension  being  made 
from  the  Wichita  Southern  will  pass  the  Range  field 
and  put  the  Wichita  refineries  in  a position  to  secure 
crude  oil  from  that  district. 

While  refining  proper  is  in  the  front  rank,  at  the 
same  time  there  are  a number  of  large  casing-head 
gasoline  plants  in  operation  and  under  construction 
which  add  to  the  income  from  the  oil  industry.  The 
largest  casing-head  gasoline  plant  in  the  world  was 
recently  constructed  and  put  in  operation  at  Burk- 
burnett; this  is  the  plant  of  Chas.  F.  Noble  Gasoline 
Company.  This  company  already  has  a small  skim- 
ming plant  in  operation  in  the  northwest  field  and  is 
making  6,000  gallons  of  casing-head  gasoline  daily. 
The  total  capacity  of  the  casing-head  plant  is  40,000 
gallons  daily. 


HISTORY  OF  WICHITA  FALLS 

By  J.  B.  MARLOW 

Ex-Mayor 


AS  I review  in  my  mind  the  wonderful  growth 
Wichita  Falls  has  made  and  try  to  determine 
the  reason  for  that  growth  I am  constantly 
reminded  of  the  many  instances  when  a small  body 
of  loyal  men  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
pushed  the  town  over  difficult  obstacles.  I am  there- 
fore forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  one  thing 
more  than  any  other  which  has  been  responsible  for 
the  growth  of  this  city  has  been  its  loyal  citizens. 

Until  1882  Wichita  Falls  was  an  inland  settlement 
boasting  of  one  general  store  and  located  in  an  un- 
organized county.  During  this  year  three  elections 
were  held  on  the  county  seat  question.  The  first 
was  in  June,  at  which  time  the  county  was  organ- 
ized. This  was  a three-cornered  election  between  a 
320  acre  tract  of  Tarrant  County  school  land  near 
where  Iowa  Park  is  now,  the  S.  B.  Burnett  ranch 
section  near  a settlement  afterward  called  Ruthford, 


able  to  establish  sufficient  residence.  The  commis- 
sioners court  agreed  after  the  third  election  that 
no  further  election  should  be  ordered  for  a year, 
and  Mr.  S.  B.  Burnett  agreed  to  use  his  influence  for 
Wichita  Falls  at  the  fourth  election.  This  was  held 
in  the  fall  of  1883,  by  which  time  Wichita  Falls  had 
a population  of  nearly  one  thousand,  and  easily 
selected  herself  as  county  seat.  The  fifth  and  last 
county  seat  election  was  held  in  about  1889  by  which 
time  the  town  of  Iowa  Park  had  enjoyed  sufficient 
prosperity  to  become  a place  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Its  ambitious  citizens  had  aroused  con- 
siderable sentiment  in  favor  of  moving  the  county 
seat  to  their  town  and  accordingly  the  issue  was  sub- 
mitted— as  a result  of  the  activities  of  some  Wichita 
Falls  citizens  to  an  election.  The  question  of  this 
election  was  to  determine  the  location  of  the  county 
seat  for  the  next  five  year  period.  Factional  feeling 


Wichita  Ful  Ih  in  1‘JH),  Before  tlic  Present  Big  Buildings  were  Erected.  The  Old  Kemp  and  Kell  Building 
is  the  Five  Story  Structure  in  the  Center  of  the  Picture 


now  known  as  Burk  Station,  about  16  miles  west  on 
the  Denver  and  Wichita  Falls.  In  this  election  there 
was  a total  of  about  ten  votes  cast  for  Wichita  Falls 
and  that  was  enough  to  keep  a choice  from  being 
made.  The  second  election  was  held  about  August, 
1882,  which  also  resulted  in  no  choice  being  made. 
At  the  third  election  in  November,  1882,  Ruthford 
received  half  of  the  votes  poled  and  the  Tarrant 
County  School  Land  and  Wichita  Falls  divided  the 
remaining  about  equally  with  about  five  votes  apiece, 
and  again  no  choice  was  made.  Wichita  Falls  would 
have  decidedly  won  the  third  election  if  the  few 
additional  people  who  came  as  a result  of  the  arrival 
of  the  railroad,  following  the  August  election,  had 
been  eligible  to  vote,  but  these  new  comers  were  not 


became  very  bitter  and  the  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  Iowa  Park  instituted  enjoining  proceedings 
against  the  election  officers.  Mr.  W.  W.  Flood  was 
the  leading  spirit  in  these  actions  and  the  supporter 
of  the  claims  of  Iowa  Park.  Wichita  Falls  was  rep- 
resented by  Judge  R.  E.  Huff  who  was  so  determined 
in  his  opinion  that  they  could  not  rightfully  enjoin 
the  people  from  holding  the  election  that  he  was 
made  presiding  officer  at  the  poles  and  the  election 
was  held.  The  only  voting  place  was  conducted  in 
Wichita  Falls  which  compelled  the  Iowa  Park  sup- 
porters to  come  here  to  vote.  This  may  have  been 
partly  the  reason  for  Wichita  Falls  winning  the 
election  by  a very  decided  majority.  By  the  time  the 
five-year  period  was  up  Iowa  Park  had  suffered 
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vt.r0  losses — especially  during  the  panic  of  1893 — 
j was  so  crippled  that  she  didn’t  care  to  continue 
< • <■  contest. 

|.,  about  1885  the  Ft.  Worth  and  Denver  was  ex- 
. i to  Harold,  about  13  miles  to  the  west,  and  for 
me  time  it  looked  as  though  that  town  was  going 
• . put  Wichita  Falls  into  complete  insignificance 
■ v its  rapid  development.  However  Harold’s  growth 
not  permanent  and  we  soon  left  her  in  the  dis- 


tance. Passenger  and  freight  traffic  didn’t  amount 
jo  much  in  those  days  and  in  fact  the  town  gave 
tcry  little  evidence  of  ever  coming  to  life.  Wichita 
Kails  was  then  having  a hard  time  trying  to  keep 
•jp  with  Henrietta  and  Archer  City,  both  in  a busi- 
ness way  and  in  point  of  population. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  a sod  breaking  boom  struck 
this  territory  and  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  grass 
land  were  broken  and  planted  to  grain  crops,  but 
we  were  doomed  to  disappointment  for  no  rain  of 
any  consequence  fell  until  October  of  1887,  and  of 
course  this  was  too  late  for  our  1886  crops.  For 
about  eighteen  months  we  went  through  by  far 
the  worst  drouth  that  I have  experienced.  The  good 
fx-ople  of  East  Texas  helped  us  out  with  a few  car 
loads  of  provisions  which  were  certainly  very  much 
appreciated. 


The  years  of  1888-9-90  and  1891  were  all  excep- 
tionally good  crop  years  and  this  put  Wichita  Falls 
tack  on  her  feet.  The  town  commenced  to  show 
evidences  of  prosperity  and  growth.  About  this  time 
some  prominent  citizens  of  Henrietta  became  inter- 
ested in  the  building  of  a railroad  from  their  city 
'•  > Seymour  through  Archer  City.  Our  own  citizens 
realized  the  importance  of  having  this  trade  terri- 
'■  ry  connected  with  Wichita  Falls  and  the  loss  which 
»e  would  sustain  if  Henrietta  beat  us.  Consequently 
•n  about  1890  the  Valley  was  built  from  here  to  Sey- 
mour as  a result  of  the  efforts  and  money  raised 
>'  a few  of  our  citizens,  and  this  gave  Wichita  Falls 
■>•••  lead  in  railroad  connections  to  that  territory. 
1 '*-*  next  railroad  connection  to  be  established  was 
1*95  when  the  M.  K.  & T.  was  extended  to  Hen- 
: "?ta.  These  railroad  facilities  gave  us  the  ad- 
vantage over  our  neighbors  and  we  then  acquired 
J distinction  of  being  the  railroad  center  of  West 

* ■ xas,  which  position  we  have  since  maintained. 

^‘<r  about  ten  years,  or  up  to  1900,  there  was  com- 

* *r«tively  little  growth.  We  remained  a town  of 

2,800  to  3,000  but  we  had  enough  loyal  citizens 
* ’• 1 had  vision  and  determination  and  who  fortu- 
v,‘  l>'  had  prospered,  to  keep  the  town  moving  for- 
“■•rd.  Th  ese  men  realized  the  importance  of  an 
t;"Muate  water  supply  if  the  town  was  to  maintain 

* 'bstantial  growth.  But  as  is  always  the  case 
*-'h  towns  Wichita  Falls  had  no  money  with  which 

' Procure  such  a thing.  The  start  was  made,  how- 

* 'r*  1900  by  the  city  selling  its  public  school  to 


the  district  for  a consideration  of  $18,500.  This 
money  was  then  paid  the  water  company  for  certain 
fire  protection  guarantees  and  other  rights  and  privi- 
leges. Then  as  a result  of  the  combined  financial  ef- 
forts of  the  water  company  and  certain  of  our  citi- 
zens the  dam  was  constructed  across  Holliday  Creek 
forming  Lake  Wichita  and  giving  the  city  sufficient 
water  for  domestic,  fire  and  industrial  use.  At  the 
time  of  its  construction  this  was  the  largest  arti- 
ficial lake  in  the  state  and  we  were  all  very  proud 
of  the  achievement.  The  size  of  the  lake,  covering 
over  three  thousand  acres,  promised  then  to  provide 
ample  water  for  all  time  and  under  the  worst  condi- 
tions of  drouth  and  only  once  was  there  an  indication 
of  failure.  Of  course  when  this  is  linked  up  with  the 
big  irrigation  system  there  will  be  an  abundance  of 
water  to  take  care  of  any  future  growth  or  demand 
dreamed  of  even  by  the  most  optimistic.  The  present 
purchase  of  the  water  system  by  the  city  with  the 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  bond  issue  just  voted 
now  places  the  city  water  supply  in  the  hands  of  the 
citizens  themselves  and  insures  the  city  against  any 
future  water  famine. 

The  location  of  the  lake  was  favorable  for  irriga- 
tion that  lake  lying  in  the  bottom  between  Holliday 
Creek  and  Wichita  River  and  a few  men  with  confi- 
dence in  the  results  were  instrumental  in  placing  sev- 
eral hundred  acres  of  this  rich  land  under  the  ditch. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  what  this  comparatively  small 
irrigation  system  had  very  marked  influence  on  the 
determination  to  secure  the  great  project  we  are 
about  to  realize.  What  irrigation  will  do  in  this 
territory  can  be  seen  by  the  records  which  have  al- 
ready been  made,  but  the  ultimate  benefits  to  Wichita 
Falls  cannot  be  estimated  until  we  see  the  thousands 
of  acres  in  ten  and  twenty  acre  blocks  with  a family 
on  each  block  and  the  land  giving  up  its  wealth 
under  intensive  culture.  It  has  already  been  demon- 
strated that  this  land  under  irrigation  will  produce 
crops  valued  up  to  $200  per  acre  per  year.  The  good 
which  Wichita  Falls  will  derive  from  this  enormous 
project  will  be  the  result  of  the  foresight  of  a few 
men  about  twenty  years  ago. 

As  just  one  of  the  many  examples  of  what  irriga- 
tion has  done  in  our  community  I want  to  mention 


Wichiln  County  Court  House,  One  of  the  Finest  Public 
Buildings  in  Northwest  Texas 

one  case  with  which  I am  perfectly  familiar.  Several 
years  ago  Mr.  P.  A.  Berry  purchased  five  acres  under 
the  ditch.  Prior  to  1917  he  had  very  successfully 
and  profitably  grown  various  truck  crops  and  in  that 
year  had  expected  to  beat  his  previous  records  but  he 
was  unable  to  get  the  water  and  consequently  lost 
his  year’s  efforts.  Fearing  a recurrence  of  water 
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famine  he  decided  to  sell  but  was  unable  to  find  a 
buyer.  Fortunately  since  then  there  had  been  an 
abundance  of  water  and  he  has  made  good  crops  and 
has  refused  as  high  as  *10,000  for  his  five  acres. 
From  his  crops  he  has  paid  off  a $1,500  indebtedness, 
has  added  over  $700  worth  of  building  improvements 
and  purchased  an  automobile.  During  1019  his  re- 
ceipts were  as  follows:  From  strawberries  and 

plants,  $1,500;  from  peppers,  roasting  ears,  grapes 
and  onions,  $1,100.  This  is  quite  remarkable  for 
Mr.  Berry  is  72  years  old  anc^  Mrs.  Berry  07,  and 
they  do  all  of  the  work  themselves. 

From  1900  to  1910  the  town  made  a rapid  and  sub- 
stantial growth.  Its  importance  as  a shipping  point 
and  distributing  center  steadily  increased  and  was 
used  successfully  as  an  argument  for  attracting  new 
industries.  During  this  period  our  loyal  men  again 
answered  the  call  of  duty  and  1903-04  extended  the 
Valley  Railroad  to  Petroka  in  time  to  head  off  a 
connecting  branch  from  Henrietta  to  that  place,  thus 
giving  to  this  city  the  trade  benefits  of  that  rich 
agricultural  territory  which  soon  after  also  de- 
veloped into  an  important  oil  and  gas  producing 
district.  Closely  following  this,  two  other  important 
rail  connections  were  established.  In  1907  the 
Northwestern  was  extended  to  Forgan,  Oklahoma, 
tapping  a rich  wheat  belt,  and  in  1908  the  Southern 
was  built  into  New  Castle  giving  us  a direct  connec- 
tion with  the  coal  fields.  This  line  into  Oklahoma 
would  probably  have  been  built  sooner  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  the  government  was  withholding 
480,000  acres  of  land  from  settlement  just  across 
Red  River.  As  soon  as  this  land  was  opened,  which 
was  1907,  and  the  Northwestern  line  built  we  com- 
menced to  realize  trade  benefits. 

The  discovery  of  gas  at  Petrolia,  the  shipping 
facilities  of  Wichita  Falls  and  the  promise  it  gave 
of  continued  development,  together  with  a certain 
amount  of  right  kind  of  persuasion,  was  responsible 
for  securing  the  Ball  Brothers  fruit  jar  factory  and 
subsequently  the  window  glass  factory.  These  indus- 
tries contributed  greatly  to  the  stability  of  the  town 
and  marked  really  the  first  step  whch  Wichita  Falls 
took  toward  prominence  as  an  industrial  center. 

During  this  period  we  were  gradually  forging 
ahead  of  our  neighbors  as  a grain  center.  Each  new 
railroad  connection  put  us  in  contact  with  new  grain 
territory  and  our  men  who  were  interested  in  that 
line  of  business  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  make  this  a real  grain  center.  The  magnificent 
new  mill  and  elevator  we  now  point  to  with  so  much 
pride  is  the  realization  of  an  idea  conceived  many 
years  ago. 

By  1910  we  had  attained  a population  of  8,200,  a 
street  car  line  in  town  and  to  the  lake.  The  build- 
ing of  residence  and  business  buildings  was  progress- 
ing steadily  and  the  place  was  enjoying  a general 
prosperity.  People  were  hopeful,  and  had  faith  in 
the  future.  From  1910  to  1918,  the  year  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Fowler  well,  progress  was  considerably 
more  rapid  than  during  the  ten  years  previous,  and 
during  this  time  we  more  than  doubled  our  popula- 
tion. By  1918  we  figured  ourselves  about  eighteen 
thousand  strong  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  a boom 
in  the  growth  we  had  been  making.  It  was  a sound 
and  substantial  growth  built  upon  firm  foundations 
which  had  been  laid  by  the  men  of  vision  and  faith 
many  years  before.  Even  some  of  our  largest  build- 
ings of  today  were  contemplated  before  the  big  oil 
rush  came. 


While  of  course  we  welcome  all  we  have  fallen  heir 
to  as  a result  of  the  discovery  of  oil,  still  I want 
to  impress  the  fact  strongly  that  we  were  rapidly 
getting  to  be  a city  of  importance  before  that  came. 
Without  knowing  it,  we  had  been  getting  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  things  which  were  to  come. 

The  wonderful  growth  made  by  the  motor  truck 
factory  and  the  progress  of  the  other  important 
manufacturing  concerns  was  rapidly  bringing  us 
into  prominence  as  an  industrial  center.  The  growth 
and  extension  of  our  trade  territory  were  constantly 
adding  to  our  importance  as  a distributing  and  ship- 
ping point. 

That  we  were  in  a position  to  derive  so  much 
benefit  from  the  boom  following  the  big  oil  rush  was 
not  merely  a matter  of  chance.  If  we  had  not  al- 
ready had  a substantial  city  the  oil  boom  would  only 
have  been  a mushroom  growth  and  but  very  little; 
of  the  many  millions  of  wealth  would  have  remained 
to  give  us  any  permanent  growth.  Because  we  had 
built  substantially  we  were  in  a position  to  take 
many  advantages  of  the  boom  and  as  a result  we 
see  the  many  refineries  and  other  industries  as  well 
as  the  great  building  growth  which  have  been  con- 
tributed to  our  permanent  wealth. 

The  oil  boom  is  the  only  thing  that  has  added 
growth  and  wealth  to  Wichita  Falls  in  greater  pro- 
portions to  the  efforts  expended.  Previous  to  that 
everything  this  city  gained  was  the  result  of  the 
thought,  work  and  expense  of  a comparatively  few 
faithful  ones. 

Our  location  has  no  natural  advantages  over  our 
neighboring  towns.  Henrietta  was  for  years  ahead 
of  us  in  population,  railroads  and  wealth  and  was 
the  county  seat  of  a larger  and  richer  county,  yet 
today  she  doesn’t  compare  with  us  in  size  or  import- 
ance. We  were  simply  one  of  those  cities  fortunate 
enough  to  include  in  its  citizenship  men  of  broad 
vision,  liberal  minds  and  high  characters  who  take 
a keen  personal  interest  in  the  development  and 
progress  of  their  communities.  We  have  grown  be- 
cause we  have  all  pulled  together.  We  have  had 
capable  leaders  to  direct  us  and  eager  workers  to  fol- 
low their  direction.  We  have  kept  free  of  factional 
fights  and  petty  jealousies.  Instead  of  the  mere  hand- 
ful of  “wheel  horses”  of  years  ago  we  have  a hun- 
dred today  and  all  in  harmonious  co-operation,  work- 
ing under  the  name  and  direction  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  We  have  religiously  stuck  to  and  prac- 
ticed the  true  western  hospitality.  We  have  tried 
to  make  strangers  feel  welcome  and  have  given  a 
helpful  hand  to  any  new  industry  or  business  which 
would  add  to  our  stability  and  increase  our  desirable 
citizenship.  Our  growth  has  been  due  to  our  men  and 
to  the  spirit  and  faith  they  have  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  our  citizens. 

The  bond  issue  just  voted  by  the  city  amounting 
to  one  and  three-fourths  millions  to  provide  for  sani- 
tary and  storm  sewers,  water  system  and  paving; 
the  four  and  a half  million  dollar  irrigation  bond 
issue  just  voted  and  the  great  amount  of  money 
now  available  for  road  improvements  are  all  sub- 
stantial evidences  of  the  continued  growth  we  are 
to  enjoy. 

Our  city  of  forty'  thousand  today  with  its  enorm- 
ous banking,  railroad  and  business  facilities  and  the 
millions  to  be  immediately  spent  in  the  various 
improvements  should  see  us  a city  of  twice  our  pres- 
ent population  by  1980,  and  of  correspondingly 
greater  importance. 
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BUR KBURNETT  AMONG  THE  OIL  DERRICKS 

By  A.  R.  TIIOMAS 

President  Chamber  of  Commerce 


IN  1907  some  enterprising 
citizens  saw  the  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  ranch 
lands  into  a productive  farm- 
ing country.  The  Wichita 
Falls  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
road was  constructed  north 
through  Wichita  County  and 
the  City  of  Burkburnett 
sprang  into  existence,  being 
surrounded  by  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  productive 
farming  territories  in  Wichita 
County,  in  fact,  in  North 
Texas.  In  1912,  the  oil  in- 
dustry was  added  to  the  re- 
sources of  Burkburnett,  but 
only  in  a small  way.  In  1918 
the  famous  Fowler  well  was 
■•ruck  and  Burkburnett  became  famous  throughout 
•..'•e  entire  country,  and  developed  into  what  is  now 
• :e  greatest  oil  industry  town  in  Texas,  and  perhaps 
if.  the  United  States.  There  are  approximately  3,000 
"d  wells  producing  in  the  territory  immediately  sur- 
fi'Uiuling  Burkburnett  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Tvxhoma  field  south  of  the  town,  the  northwest  field 
which  includes  many  small  sub-divisions,  and  also 
what  is  known  as  the  Oil  Field  west  of  the  city. 
This  territory  includes  about  13,000  acres  of  actual 
production  with  much  undeveloped  territory.  South 
<>f  the  City  we  also  find  a very  productive  gas  field 
which  is  only  slightly  developed  but  is  now  furnish- 
u-.g  a considerable  amount  of  gas  for  both  domestic 
and  industrial  purposes.  The  largest  gas  well  is 
estimated  at  fifty  million  feet  daily.  Naturally  this 


production  of  oil  and  gas  brought  all  affiliated  in- 
dustries including  seven  refineries,  several  casing 
head  gas  plants,  one  of  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
world,  a number  of  tank  farms  and  all  necessary 
pipe  lines.  In  accordance  with  the  wonderful 
development  of  the  oil,  gas  and  farming  industries 
of  the  surrounding  territory  the  business  establish- 
ments necessary  for  every  thriving  city  has  shown 
an  amazing  increase.  Burkburnett’s  business  enter- 
prises include,  three  banks  with  total  deposits  of 
$3,362,000.00,  five  lumber  yards,  sixteen  dry  goods 
stores,  fifteen  grocery  stores,  five  drug  stores,  five 
jewelery  stores,  two  newspapers  (weekly),  oil  well 
supply  stores,  six  wholesale  houses,  and  numerous 
other  smaller  establishments.  Within  these  estab- 
lishments is  to  be  found  the  service  and  merchandise 
in  strict  keeping  with  the  unprecedented  growth  in 
wealth  of  Burkburnett  and  the  surrounding  territory. 
The  1920  census  gave  Burkburnett  a population  of 
5,000,  but  the  townsite  is  very  small  and  does  not 
cover  all  the  residence  territory,  it  has  been  con- 
servatively estimated  that  the  city  serves  15,000  or 
more  people. 

The  town  has,  of  course,  suffered  as  all  boom 
towns  do,  but  at  the  present  many  civic  improve- 
ments are  being  made.  An  excellent  system  of  paved 
streets  is  now  being  put  in,  about  twenty  blocks  of 
paving  being  under  construction. 

With  the  lull  in  the  boom  has  come  the  undaunt- 
ing will  and  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  Burkburnett  to 
make  this  city  one  of  settled  and  determined  ideas 
with  a view  to  realizing  and  exacting  the  many  ad- 
vantages and  opportunities  that  are  offered  by  the 
unequalled  wealth  that  lies  in  the  territory  surround- 
ing this  city. 
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The  Unusual  Spectacle,  Presented  by  the  City  of  Burkburnett 
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BURKBURNETT 


YESTERDAY,  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

liy  It.  1).  LANKY 


THE  Burkburnett  of  to- 
day, of  yesterday  and 
tomorrow,  are  three 
different  things.  Events  move 
so  rapidly,  changes  are  so 
numerous  and  developments 
so  rap^d  that  it  is  an  almost 
unbelievable  story,  when  the 
events  of  the  past  two  years 
are  unfolded. 

To  those  in  touch  with  the 
situation,  it  is  impossible  to 
overdraw  the  picture,  or  to 
cover  to  the  full  extent,  the 
development,  in  their  entirety 
as  has  been  witnessed  in  the 
past.  To  picture  the  future 
is  indeed  another  story,  for 
even  the  optimistic  fear  to 
state  their  beliefs  because  the  estimate  would  be 
so  high  as  to  appear  ridiculous. 

From  a village  of  600  people,  struggling  under  ad- 
verse circumstances  and  depending  upon  farming  for 
a scant  living,  Burkburnett  has  grown  and  expanded 
to  a city  of  several  thousand  people,  hustling  and 
bustling  and  developing  the  world’s  greatest  and 
most  profitable  industry. 

The  early  days  of  Burkburnett  are  not  talked  of 
by  the  people,  they  are  pages  from  the  past  that 
have  been  torn  from  the  book.  The  hardships,  the 
disappointments  and  the  trials  of  the  past  have  been 
forgotten  and  population,  old  timers  and  new  com- 
ers alike,  work  harmoniously  for  a bigger  Burk- 
burnett and  one  that  will  offer  all  attractions  as  a 
place  of  permanent  residence  for  the  oil  population. 

Two  years  ago  last  July,  to  be  exact,  July  26th, 
1918,  S.  L.  Fowler,  through  accident,  brought  in 
the  famous  Fowler  gusher  just  north  of  the  city 
limits  of  Burkburnett.  It  was  found  to  be  a very 
difficult  matter  to  sell  S10,000  worth  of  stock  to 
promote  the  drilling  of  this  famous  7,500  barrel 
gusher.  Since  this  incident,  which  is  now  history, 
Burkburnett  is  known  the  world  over  and  is  consid- 
ered the  most  wonderful  field  in  existence.  It  has 
produced  some  of  the  most  sensational  wells  in  the 
history  of  the  Mid-Continent  Area. 


of  the  world.  Lumber  yards  and  lumber  sunp!\ 
houses,  both  private  and  retail,  are  scattered  in  all 
parts  of  the  field  and  loading  racks  line  the  rail 
road  for  miles  in  every  direction. 

The  future  holds  many  promises  which  are  be- 
coming realities  daily.  Burkburnett  is  becoming  a 
refining  center  and  there  are  numerous  companii  - 
now  searching  for  sites,  with  several  plants  in  op- 
eration and  construction. 

New  buildings  are  going  up  in  the  town  to  take 
care  of  the  ever  increasing  business,  and  several 
new  additions  will  be  offered  the  public  where  good 
substantial  homes  can  be  built.  There  have  been 
reports  circulated  over  the  country  that  Burkburnett 
was  a dirty,  nasty  hole,  and  an  unfit  place  in  which 
to  live.  True,  the  living  conditions  have  been  noth- 
ing to  brag  about  as  compared  with  some  substan- 
tial city,  but  comparatively  Burkburnett  is  the  most 
healthy  oil  town  in  the  state  that  has  participated 
in  the  “big  boom”  of  the  past  few  years.  Accord- 
ing to  health  officials  of  the  city,  there  has  been  but 
few  cases  of  Typhoid  fever,  and  a few  cases  of  small 
pox,  but  the  city  is  furnished  with  typhoid  serum 
free  of  charge  and  steps  were  taken  long  ago  to  ef- 
fect a strict  quarantine  of  all  small  pox  cases. 

The  sewer  system  is  now  about  to  be  completed  and 
all  possible  haste  is  being  used  to  have  it  completed 
before  another  summer  is  far  under  way. 

Living  conditions  are  improving  as  additional  ho- 
tels and  rooming-houses  are  completed.  There  arc 
a number  of  good  play  houses  in  operation  which 
adds  to  the  amusements  in  the  city.  There  is  also 
to  be  found  in  Burkburnett  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  where 
rooms  and  baths  are  obtainable  at  a small  charge. 

A Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  organized  with 
several  hundred  members,  who  are  doing  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  try  to  keep  up  with  the  demands 
and  are  working  overtime  in  assisting  new  industries 
to  find  quarters,  sites  and  locations.  This  organiza- 
tion has  been  of  untold  benefit  to  Burkburnett. 

Burkburnett  has  a modern  newspaner  plant  with 
a circulation  of  more  than  2000  copies  of  the  pub- 
lication each  week;  two  substantial  church  build- 
ings with  large  attendances,  and  commodious  school 
buildings  with  pupils  aggregating  near  2000  and 
4 0 instructors. 
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At  present  the  resources  of  Burkburnett  are  great. 
It  would  be  hard  for  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the 
money  involved  in  supplies,  lumber  yards,  loading 
racks,  pipe  lines  and  storage  tanks.  The  figures 
will  run  up  to  several  millions.  Every  supply  house 
of  importance  has  a branch  house  here  with  large 
stocks,  the  large  companies  have  many  tank  farms; 
pipe  lines  are  in  operation  and  building  in  every  di- 
rection connecting  Burkburnett  with  the  oil  markets 


The  combined  deposits  of  the  three  banking  insti- 
tutions in  Burkburnett  aggregate  deposits  of  more 
than  two  million  dollars. 

Burkburnett  has  let  a contract  for  one  mile  of 
street  paving  within  her  boundaries,  and  about  one 
fourth  of  the  work  has  already  been  completed. 
Other  street  improvements  will  follow  in  their  order 
as  fast  as  plans  and  estimates  can  be  worked  out 
to  meet  the  required  needs. 
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HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS  OF  BREGKKXRIDGE 

By  BRECKENRIDGE  S.  WALKER 


FROM  a hamlet  of  six 
hundred  souls,  without 
fame,  without  railroads, 
without  everything,  Brecken- 
ridge  has  grown  within  the 
short  space  of  two  years  to  a 
city  that  is  ftnown  nationally 
and  internationally  as  an  oil 
center  to  a city  upwards  of 
15,000  inhabitants  served  by 
three  railroads,  many  first 
class  hotels,  banks  with  de- 
posits of  more  than  86,000,000 
and  a new  post  office  with 
1,649  lock  boxes. 

February  4,  1920,  is  a me- 
morable date  for  this  city. 
When  the  Chaney  No.  1 well 
began  suddenly  on  this  day 
• < spout  oil  at  a rate  of  3,700  barrels  per  day,  the 
• rws  was  flashed  across  the  wires  far  and  wide 
4-,.l  the  future  of  Breckenridge  as  a city  was  as- 
The  railroads  now  running  into  Breckenridge 
are  the  Cisco  & Northeastern,  Wichita,  Ranger  & Ft. 
Worth  and  the  Wichita  & Southern.  These  roads 
cmtering  in  Breckenridge  located  at  the  very  heart 
• f one  of  the  great  oil  districts  of  this  country,  mak- 
ing of  it  a logical  clearing  house,  oil  center  and  meet- 
ing place  for  the  transaction  of  business  concerning 
this  rapidly  developing  Eldorado.  While  the  produc- 
tion does  not  come  up  to  the  100,000  barrel  per  day 
mark  at  this  time,  yet  the  prospects  are  good  for 
it  to  come  back  to  this  point.  Lack  of  w-ater  for  drill- 
ing and  bad  market  conditions  caused  considerable 
depression  in  the  production.  Experienced  oil  men 
ire  convinced  that  the  district  is  not  one-half  de- 
veloped and  that  many  big  producers  are  still  looked 
r in  the  fields. 

There  are  now  close  to  2,000  derricks  within  three 
miles  of  the  Breckenridge  court  house,  over  three- 
hundred  of  these  are  in  the  Breckenridge  townsite, 
"-•er  seven  hundred  of  the  total  number  of  the  wells 
are  producers  while  practically  all  of  the  remainder 
»re  temporarily  shut  down  for  drilling. 

b’p  until  recently  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
fity  lacked  water  and  the  streets  needed  paving 
*hi!e  other  numerous  inconveniences  that  always  ac- 
mpany  a new  oil  city  were  present.  However,  the 
regressive  citizenship  of  the  oil  metropolis  rapidly 
-jk  the  necessary  steps  to  remedy  these  conditions 


and  the  mayor  and  city  commissioners  met  February 
2,  1921,  to  make  plans  for  the  floatation  of  §300,000 
worth  of  bonds  for  sewerage  system  and  §600,000 
for  street  improvements.  Also  plans  were  made  for 
a floatation  of  a §250,000  bond  issue  for  the  erection 


The  First  National  Bank  of  B reckon  rid  qe,  one  of  the  Strong- 
est Banking  Institutions  in  West  Texas 

of  a high  school  and  §175,000  additional  for  gram- 
mar school  buildings.  The  wide  awake  merchants 
and  business  men  pledged  themselves  to  a man  to 
put-  new  fronts  on  their  buildings  wrhich  improve- 
ments are  rapidly  being  carried  out.  To  take  care 
of  the  water  situation,  the  Walker-Caldwell  Water 
Company,  at  a cost  of  over  a million  dollars,  have 
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built  one  of  the  most  complete  and  up  to  date  water 
systems  of  Texas,  supplying  the  city  with  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water  brought  from  the  Brazos 
River,  ten  miles  distaint.  This  splendid  system  was 
built  and  paid  for  in  full  without  bonding  the  system 
for  a dollar. 

So  it  is  to  be  seen  that  Breckenridge  today  is  in 
its  period  of  transition.  Those  who  have  never  seen 
an  oil  boom  town,  those  who  have  read  of  the  days 
of  '49,  Cripple  Creek  and  Goldfield  and  wish  they  had 
lived  to  witness  the  romantic  side  of  that  period 


and  those  who  have  resided  all  their  lives  i> 
peaceful  and  slowly  growing  cities — all  such  pc. 
pie  should  go  to  the  wonder  city  of  Breckenridc 
immediately  if  they  desire  real  atmosphere  ai 
local  color.  Within  another  year  the  greater  pan 
of  the  town’s  picturesqueness  will  have  disap. 
peared  and  in  its  place  will  be  found  a very  lie, 
little  city  of  modern  brick  buildings,  paved  streti- 
and  will  resemble  any  other  wide  awake  busy 
municipality  of  the  same  degree  of  prosperity  and 
enthusiasm. 


BRECKENRIDGE,  THE  OIL  CITY 

By  BRECKENRIDGE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


BRECKENRIDGE,  one  of  the  latest  and  most 
progressive  oil  centers  of  the  Southwest,  is  al- 
ready a city  commanding  a prominent  share 
of  industries  of  North  Texas.  The  industries  are 
principally  oil,  refined  oil  products,  gas,  coal,  fire 
brick  clay,  agTiculture  and  cattle  raising.  The 
population  is  conservatively  estimated  at  15,000. 
The  city  has  a banking  deposit  upwards  of  $6,000,000 
and  has  one  of  the  finest  water  systems  in  Texas, 
built  at  a cost  of  $1,030,000,  with  a splendid  filtra- 
tion plant,  a standard  motorized  fire  equipment,  paid 
fire  department,  four  railroads  with  common  point 
freight  rates  and  has  a sufficient  number  of  well 
supported  schools,  churches,  clubs  and  hotels,  that 
would  be  a credit  to  any  city  of  the  Southwest. 

The  “Breckenridge  oil  poo!”  is  the  greatest  oil 
producing  area  in  the  United  States.  Oil  records 


and  these  plants  refined  over  800,000  gallons  of 
crude  oil  during  September.  Ten  of  the  leading  oil 
companies  of  the  world  maintain  operating  head- 
quarters here  as  well  as  700  of  the  smaller  com- 
panies whose  holdings  comprise  from  10  to  500  acres. 
The  monthly  payroll  of  the  oil  companies  operating 
within  the-“Breckenridge  oil  pool”  is  over  $3,000,000. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  undeveloped  land 
in  Stephens  County,  which  lands  are  located  within 
proven  and  semi-proven  oil  territory,  awaiting  th< 
coming  of  outside  capital  for  development.  Stephens 
County  has  just  sold  $2,100,000  road  bonds.  This 
sale  of  road  bonds  assures  the  county  of  an  ade- 
quate highway  system  upon  which  construction  im- 
mediately started.  The  plans  as  outlined  include 
construction  of  the  Bankhead  Highway  which  tra- 
verses the  county  east  and  west  and  passes  through 


and  statistics  bear  out  this  statement.  The  “pool” 
comprises  34  square  miles  and  embraces  over  2,100 
standing  oil  derricks,  1,620  of  which  are  producers, 
approximately  290  in  state  of  drilling  with  but  ap- 
proximately 190  dry  holes.  The  production  for  Sep- 
tember, 1921,  was  one-third  as  much  oil  as  either 
California  or  Oklahoma  produced  and  12  per  cent 
of  all  oil  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  "Breck- 
enridge oil  pool”  produced  over  2,500,000  barrels 
of  oil  during  September.  Within  the  “Breckenridge 
oil  pool”  are  located  2)5  refineries  and  casing-head 
plants  representing  an  investment  of  over  $8,000,000 


Breckenridge;  also  the  highway  north  and  south, 
together  with  lateral  roads  throughout  the  county 
Federal  aid  has  been  obtained  for  the  Bankhead 
Highway  in  the  sum  of  $300,000. 

Breckenridge  is  the  wholesale  and  retail  distribut- 
ing center  of  all  classes  of  oil  supplies  for  the  entire 
“pool.”  Forty-seven  oil  supply  houses  are  located 
here  and  carry  stocks  that  reach  a total  of  more 
than  $18,000,000.  Breckenridge  is  the  county  seat 
of  Stephens  County,  which  county’s  assessed  valua- 
tion has  increased  from  $18,000,000  to  850,000,000 
during  the  past  two  years;  is  being  served  by  four 
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;roa«Is;  is  the  largest  and  only  incorporated  city 
the  county,  is  located  geographically  in  the  coun- 
, center  and  enjoys  the  surrounding  territory’s 
„ -.jlcsale  and  retail  business  to  the  extent  of  mil- 
of  dollars. 


C ily  Pumping  Plant  of  the  Walkcr-Cald well  Water  Co. 

Rreckenridge  has  made  rapid  strides  in  the  matter 
f public  improvements.  Many  first  class  permanent 
‘ nldings  have  been  erected  which  give  it  the  air 
' a much  larger  city.  The  streets  are  being  rapidly 
m proved  and  many  of  the  principal  streets  will 
ru-ntually  be  paved. 

The  general  spirit  of  the  business  people  of  this 
West  Texas  Oil  Metropolis  is  to  make  it  a city  of 
>-rnianent  prosperity.  During  the  last  two  years, 
three  railroad  lines  have  been  completed  connecting 
Rreckenridge  with  Ranger  , Cisco  and  Graham, 
: itting  the  city  in  close  communication  with  the  out- 


"trrior  View,  am]  tlie  OfTior-rs  and  Employees  of  the  First 
National  Hank  of  Breckenridge 


■ ie  world,  both  with  the  North,  East  and  West. 
• ■'•‘s  has  given  great  sesame  to  the  mercantile  busi- 
both  wholesale  and  retail. 

1 he  city  of  Breckenridge  has  a large  surrounding 
rrr‘tory  which  makes  it  a commercial  center.  The 
- ■he  highways  are  also  being  rapidly  improved 
1 Rreckenridge  is  already  connected  with  Graham, 
“'bln  and  Ranger  with  good  automobile  roads, 
roads  are  being  improved  to  the  oil  fields  and 
v.’  ir  by  cities.  The  greatly  increased  population  of 
:’r' 1 ken  ridge  during  the  last  two  years  and  due 
• f ,lnarily  to  the  oil  business,  has  brought  to  the  city 
any  kindred  industries  and  has  given  permanent 


employment  to  hundreds  of  men  in  various  lines  of 
occupation. 

Stephens  County,  of  which  Breckenridge  is  the 
county  seat  and  principal  business  center,  was 
formerly  devoted  to  stock  raising.  In  the  memory 
of  many  of  the  local  citizens,  herds  of  cattle  grazed 
on  the  open  range  which  covered  a large  portion  of 
this  part  of  the  State.  In  recent  years,  with  the 
dividing  of  the  land  in  smaller  tracts,  the  raising 
of  small  grain  became  the  principal  industry.  The 
greatest  drawback  to  this  section  is  the  lack  of  rain 
in  some  seasons. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  Breckenridge  for  1921 
is  approximately  $12,000,000.  This  is  an  increase 
over  1920  of  $10,000,003.  More  than  fifty  one,  two 


Coadulation  and  Sedimentation  Basin  of  Walker-Caldwell 
Water  Company,  Breckenridge 

and  three  story  fireproof  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed recently.  Bonds  have  beeen  voted  in  the 
sum  of  $600,000  for  street  improvements;  $300,000 
for  sewerage;  $350,000  for  additional  school  build- 
ings, the  work  for  which  will  begin  immediately. 
Breckenridge  has  a first  class  post  office,  employing 
31  persons.  Total  receipts  for  the  past  four  months 
were  $413,563.92.  Stamp  sales  totaled  $28,130.33, 
while  money  orders  issued  totaled  $390,233.59. 
Breckenridge  has  a building  program  for  1921-1922 
calling  for  an  expenditure  of  $300,000,  of  which 
$2,500,000  has  already  been  expended.  This  build- 
ing program  included  hotels,  business  blocks,  o.fice 
buildings,  churches  and  schools.  The  Baptist  and 
Presbyterian  churches  have  now  under  construction 


Pump  Station  at  Dam  at  Crystal  Falls,  from  whirl*  the 
Wuicr  Supply  of  Brocken  rid  go  is  Secured 


new  buildings  coding  $100,000  and  $'45,000  respect- 
ively. Breckenridge  today  is  the  largest  and  morally 
the  best  city  in  the  “West  Texas  Oil  Belt,”  and  with 
its  rapid  growth  and  permanency  assured  we 
heartily  invite  the  “new  comer.” 
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HISTORY  OF  RANGER 

Bv  M.  II.  IIAGAMAX 
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HE  story  of  Ranker, 
through  the  years  of 
struggle  for  a bare  and 
scant  existence,  to  the  present 
prosperous  City  reads  like  a 
fairy  §tory  of  old.  Less  than 
six  years  ago,  with  a popula- 
tion of  seven  hundred  native 
West  Texans,  there  was  no 
indication  of  what  would  be 
the  future  history  of  this 
little  village.  Though  there 
were  some  whose  optimism, 
' even  in  the  face  of  hardships 
occasioned  by  the  drought,  led 
them  to  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  finding  oil  beneath 
the  rocky  surface,  yet  few,  if 
any,  foresaw  the  growth  the 
phenomenal  development  which  was  destined  to  make 
Ranger  known  throughout  the  whole  world  as  she  is 
today. 

When  oil  was  first  discovered  in  October  1917,  on 
the  McClesky  farm,  through  the  united  efforts  of 
Mr.  Marston,  Mr.  Gordon  and  several  enterprising 
citizens  among  whom  were  Mr.  John  M.  Gholson, 
H.  R.  Gholson,  M.  H.  Hagaman,  strangers  began  to 
arrive  in  large  numbers  and  by  July,  1918,  four 
thousand  pilgrims  to  the  promising  El  Dorado  scurried 
hither  and  thither  in  a mad  disorderly  fashion,  com- 
peting for  the  almighty  dollar.  There  was  no  City 
Government,  but  the  old  citizens  of  Ranger  were 
destined  to  maintain  the  good  reputation  of  their 
home  town  and  in  order  that  she  might  go  forward 
accellerated  quickness,  a Chamber  of  Commerce  wras 
organized  and  an  experienced  Secretary  placed  in 
charge.  The  result  was  a clean-up  both  from  moral 
and  sanitary  standpoint.  New  industries  and  mer- 
c a n t i 1 e establish- 
ments came  every 
week.  Streets,  room- 
ing houses,  trains  be- 
came so  conjested  so 
as  to  tax  every  re- 
source of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  the  early  part  of 
1919  a movement  was 
started  to  incorpor- 
ate the  city,  and  at 
the  election  in  Feb- 
ruary, a large  ma- 
jor i t y was  cast  in 
favor  of  incorpora- 
tion. Later  in  April, 
a charter  election,  ac- 
cepting the  Commis- 
sion plan  was  car- 
ried, and  though  the 
administration  w a s 
hampered  by  reason 
of  not  having  any 
funds  the  benefits  of 
the  organized  ma- 
chinery of  City  Gov- 
ernment have  been  in- 
numerable. In  the 


meanwhile  an  unprecedented  development  was 
taking  place  in  the  surrounding  oil  field.  Leases 
commanded  fabulous  prices  and  in  a very  short  time 
practically  every  tract  of  land  within  a radius  of 
thirty  miles  was  leased.  Farmers  who  had  struggled 
for  years  for  a scant  living  became  suddenly  rich  and 
a large  number  moved  to  nearby  cities  to  enjoy  a well 
earned  rest.  All  the  large  oil  companies  and  inde- 
pendent as  well  as  scores  of  newly  organized  com- 
panies secured  holdings  and  vied  with  one  another 
in  drilling  into  the  pay  sand  until  the  country  for  six 
miles  about  the  city  is  a veritable  forest  of  oil  rigs. 

Ranger  became  a city  of  25,000  to  30,000,  streets 
were  paved,  modern  schools  and  office  buildings  were 
erected  and  a fine  clean  city  was  built  where  oil  men 
and  ranchers  could  bring  their  families  to  live  in 
order  to  properly  educate  their  children. 

Since  the  oil  boom  subsided,  the  city  of  Ranger 
has  settled  down  to  a steady  but  continuous  progress. 
It  is  the  commercial  center  for  a vast  area  of  West 
Texas  and  the  unlimited  quantity  of  natural  gas 
here  assures  the  city  of  Ranger  a prominent  and 
permanent  place  among  the  leading  cities  of  West 
Texas. 

The  big  permanent  building  period  began  im- 
mediately after  the  fire  and  a transformation,  almost 
as  if  by  magic,  has  taken  place  in  a little  less  than 
two  years.  More  than  twenty  five,  two,  three-  four 
and  six-story  brick  buildings  costing  from  $50,000 
to  $350,000  have  been  erected  in  the  business  district. 
They  are  buildings  modern  and  substantial.  Bonds 
were  voted  by  the  citizens  and  one  of  the  largest 
paving  contracts  ever  let  in  Texas,  covering  sixty- 
seven  blocks  in  the  business  district,  was  let  and 
work  started  late  in  1919.  By  the  end  of  1920,  forty 
blocks  of  this  contract  had  been  completed  with  the 
prospect  that  the  entire  contract  will  be  completed 
by  the  middle  of  19  21. 


The  Principal  liusincss  Street  of  Haniier  on  a llnsv  Day 
Itanuer  has  Modern  Office  lJnildinijs  and  Several  Miles  of  Paved  Streets. 
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CORSICANA 

By  CORSICANA  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


CORSICANA,  located  in  the  center  of  what  is 
said  to  be  the  greatest  oil  field  yet  discovered 
in  the  mid-continent,  offers  an  exceptionally 
r opportunity  for  unprecedented  growth  at  this 
The  oil  developments  south,,  north,  east  and 
, which  extend  for  distance  o^f  thirty  miles  in 
h of  these  directions,  can  be  conveniently  reached 
this  center,  and  therefore,  this  city  is  fast 
,,ming  the  recognized  headquarters  point  of  this 
'ritory.  With  many  locations  and  drilling  wells 
Navarro  County,  and  with  practically  all  of  the 
lf^e  mid-continent  companies  represented  in  the 
,i.  many  pools  are  expected  to  be  discovered. 

This  city,  with  thirty-one  manufacturing  plants, 
rm-nty-five  wholesale  houses,  and  seventy-five  dis- 
•-H- 1 agencies,  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
mmercial  and  industrial  development,  for  the 
■ ason  that  it  is  a recognized  shipping  point,  being 
vated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
r rth  and  south,  Cotton  Belt,  east  and  west,  T.  & 
H.  V.,  north  and  south,  and  a branch  line  of  the 
t /.ton  Belt  to  Hillsboro,  in  addition  to  hourly  in- 
•.  rurban  service  north,  both  freight  and  passenger; 

being  on  the  main  highways,  north  and  south, 
i-.  1 east  and  west,  through  the  south. 

The  annual  factory  output  of  Corsicana  is  $15,- 
- mi, 000;  goods  sold  at  wholesale,  $25,000,000;  and 
a payroll  from  all  sources  of  $4,780,000.  These  to- 
rvther  with  the  fifty  oil  companies  located  in  this 
:ty  make  it  an  important  commercial,  industrial, 
agricultural  and  oil  center.  Bank  deposits,  Decem- 
Urcall,  1921,  show  an  increase  of  $307,000  over  simi- 


',!lp  tin*  i'orsicann  (’hanil)rr  ot  I'nniiitrni',  tile  Livcst 
llusincsM  Organization  of  tlio  City 


’• r call  1920,  and  is  within  one  hundred  thousand 
;‘rs  of  the  peak  of  general  financial  circum- 
r,/'s,  which  was  December,  1919.  Postal  receipts 
P.‘21  were  $52,000. 

D niight  be  interesting  to  review  a little  of  the  oil 
' •'  lopment  history  of  this  section  of  the  state. 
- may  he  recalled  that  it  was  at  Nacogdoches  that 


the  first  oil  drilling  experiment  in  Texas  was  made 
in  1889.  Geologists  had  previously  indicated  oil 
deposits  in  that  section.  Those  who  put  up  the 
money  and  those  that  did  the  drilling  of  the  first 
Texas  oil  well  were  untrained,  men,  but  were  willing 


A View  Looking  Down  Beacon  Street  on  a Busy  Day  in 
Corsicana 


to  take  a chance.  Of  course,  the  people  ridiculed 
this  experiment. 

The  next  step  in  the  history  of  oil  development 
in  Texas  was  in  1895,  at  the  time  Corsicana  was 
suffering  from  an  insufficient  water  supply.  The 
local  citizens  organized  a water  developing  project, 
the  capital  of  the  company  being  $30,000,  and  their 
only  desire  being  to  develop  artesian  water  for  the 
city’s  use. 

H.  F.  Johnston,  of  Corsicana,  was  at  that  time 
a successful  artesian  well  driller.  Jack  Davidson, 
a practical  well  driller  from  Pennsylvania,  was  em- 
ployed to  do  the  actual  drilling.  The  well  was 
spudded  in  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  at  a 
depth  of  950  feet  oil  was  struck.  Davidson  having 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  drilling  of  oil 
wells  in  Pennsylvania,  recognized  the  oil  indications 
and  possibilities  and  reported  the  same  to  Ralph 
Beaton  and  the  other  stockholders.  The  citizens  of 
Corsicana  were  disappointed  in  the  find,  for  they 
believed  that  the  oil  would  injure  the  quality  of  the 
desired  artesian  water.  The  directors  of  the  com- 
pany ordered  the  driller  to  go  deeper. 

Ralph  Beaton,  Henry  Damon  and  Jack  Davidson 
became  interested  in  the  oil  find  and  began  plans  to 
develop  the  field.  They  secured  leases  covering  ten 
thousand  acres  in  the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Beaton 
then  began  a search  for  a practical  oil  man  to  assist 
in  the  development.  Some  time  later  he  succeeded 
in  interesting  Colonel  Guffey  of  Pennsylvania.  At 
that  time  Guffey  was  one  of  the  big  oil  men  of 
Pennsylvania.  Colonel  Guffey  and  John  Galey,  his 
field  man  and  business  associate,  visited  Corsicana 
and  made  an  examination  of  the  oil  indications  here. 
It  is  now  recalled  that  Guffey  was  not  impressed 
with  the  prospects,  but  Galey  stated  at  that  time, 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  that  he  believed  he  was 
standing  within  fifty  miles  of  a great  oil  pool.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  whereby  Guffey  and  Galey 
agreed  to  test  the  field  on  a fifty-fifty  basis,  Beaton 
and  his  associates  agreeing  t > secure  an  additional 
block  of  acreage.  The  land  owners  leased  their 
farms  then  for  one-tenth  royalty.  The  first  well 
drilled  produced  two  and  one-half  barrels  per  day, 
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the  second  one  was  dry  and  the  third  produced 
twenty-two  barrels  per  day. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  last  well  is  still 
producing.  At  that  time  there  were  no  refineries 
in  Texas,  nor  were  there  any  means  by  which  oil 
products  could  be  handled,  so  this  oil  was  sold  for 
fuel  purposes  to  factories  in  Dallas,  Waxahachie, 
Tyler  and  other  places. 

Some  time  later,  Messrs.  Guffey  and  Galey  made 
an  offer  to  Beaton  and  his  associates  to  buy  or  sell 
the  entire  Corsicana  field  for  $30,000.  Ralph  Beaton, 
Henry  Damon,  H.  W.  White,  S.  W.  Johnson,  Aaron 
Ferguson  and  Fred  Fleming  bought  the  Guffey- 
Galey,  interest.  J.  S.  Cullinan,  Pennsylvania  oil  man, 
was  then  interested  in  a plan  of  developing  these 
fields.  Beaton  and  his  associates  agreed  to  sell  him 
five  hundred  thousand  (500,000)  barrels  of  oil  at 
fifty  cents  (50c)  per  barrel,  under  the  condition  that 
he  would  erect  the  refinery  at  Corsicana.  This  re- 
finery was  the  first  oil  refinery  built  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  was  an  outstanding  factor 
in  the  oil  development  in  Texas. 

The  local  men  interested  in  the  Corsicana  fields, 
later  sold  their  interests  to  the  company  whose 
properties  were  later  secured  by  the  Magnolia 
Petroleum  Company.  The  Magnolia  and  the  Texas 


Navarro  County  Court  House  at  Corsicana,  the  County  Seat 


Company  were  the  outgrowth  of  the  Corsicana  ope- 
rations, and  J.  S.  Cullinan  was  the  leading  spirit  in 
these  two  organizations. 

The  recent  growth  of  Corsicana  in  the  oil  activities 
has  been  very  large.  The  census  of  1920  gave 
Corsicana  a population  of  11,356.  The  city  now 
claims  a population  of  approximately  20,000  people. 
The  business  activities,  public  utilities,  educational 
facilities,  etc.,  have  increased  pro  rata  with  the 
growth  of  population. 

With  the  coming  of  people,  additional  hotel  facili- 
ties and  cafes  have  been  established  and  are  doing 
a flourishing  business.  The  transfer  facilities  have 
also  been  provided  by  additional  trains  from  Dallas 
and  the  oil  fields  and  automobile  service  with  a large 
number  of  cars  has  greatly  increased.  There  are 
twenty-four  steam  trains  and  thirty  intertfrban 
trains  between  Corsicana  and  Dallas. 

Corsicana  has  been  a great  freight  exchange 
center,  as  the  result  of  the  growing  service  to  and 
from  the  oil  fields.  Manufacturing  plants  have  been 
crowded  with  work  and  additional  ones  built.  The 
annual  factory  output  is  estimated  over  $15,000,- 
000.00,  while  the  wholesale  business  is  estimated 


over  $25,000,000.00  annually  and  the  payroll  of  the 
city  is  estimated  between  four  and  five  millions  dol- 
lars. 

Although  the  oil  industry  is  one  of  the  latest  asset 
to  Corsicanas  business  and  progress,  the  city  ha 
had  a conservative  and  substantial  growth  and  is 


The  Y.  M.  G.  A.  of  Corsicana  has  a Splendid  Buildinq  anc 

is  Liberally'  Supported  by  the  Business  Men  of  the  City 

assured  a permanent  future  as  an  agriculture  and 
commercial  center. 

Corsicana  is  the  County  Seat  of  Navarro  County. 
The  County  was  created  from  Robinson  County  in 
1846  and  was  named  for  Col.  Jose  Navarro,  then  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate.  In  1849  a large  section 
of  the  County  was  cut  off,  out  of  which  the  Counties 
of  Ellis  and  Tarrant  were  formed,  reducing  Navarro 
County  to  its  present  size.  Before  the  sub-division, 
the  County  Seat  was  located  at  Forrest  Store, 
twenty-five  miles  Northwest  of  Corsicana"  on 
Chambers  Creek  and  what  is  now  Ellis  County. 

The  city  of  Corsicana  was  laid  out  in  1849  and  is 
one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  State  of  Texas.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  one  of  the  liveliest  organi- 
zations of  the  city  and  has  done  much  in  advancing 
the  interest  of  the  town.  Its  membership  includes 
virtually  all  of  the  progressive  business  men  of  the 
city. 

One  notable  fact  about  the  growth  and  progress 
of  Corsicana  is  that  the  city  has  not  become  the 
victim  of  confusion  like  most  nearly  all  boom  oil 
fields,  but  instead  has  had  a sane  and  conservative 
growth.  The  city  being  the  largest  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Central  Texas  oil  fields,  it  has  not 
only  become  the  commercial  shipping  center  for  this 
district,  but  a residence  of  a large  number  of  oil 
men  who  have  either  rented  or  built  homes  and 


The  Carneqio  Public  Library  would  bo  a Credit  to  any  City 
Many  Times  the  Size  of  Corsicana 

commute  to  and  from  the  oil  fields  daily.  The  city 
has  a splendid  library,  fine  schools  and  a splendid 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Building  and 
other  advantages  which  tend  to  make  Corsicana  an 
attractive  place  in  which  to  live. 
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MEXIA,  TIIE  CENTRAL  TEXAS  OIL  CITY 

By  MEXIA  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


MEXIA,  is  situated  in  Central  Texas,  seventy- 
five  miles  South  of  Dallas  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  T.  B.  V.  Railroads.  It  is  the 
jobbing  center  for  Central  Texas  Oil  Fields.  More 
than  thirty  large  supply  houses  and  Tank  Companies, 
w ith  big  warehouse  facilities  are  located  here.  Four 
State  Highways  enter  the  city  from  different  direc- 
tions. The  city  is  amply  supplied  with  schools, 
churches  and  public  utilities,  including  electric  lights, 
sewerage,  telephone,  telegraph,  express  company, 
etc.,  and  are  being  extended  to  keep  pace  with  the  un- 
paralleled growth  of  the  city.  There  are  three  banks 
brimming  over  with  deposits  to  take  care  of  the 
financial  situation  and  ample  hotel  facilities  to  house 
the  permanent  residents  as  well  as  taking  care  of 
the  transients. 

The  average  rainfall  in  Mexia  is  about  thirty 
inches,  mien  temperature,  sixty  five  degrees,  eleva- 
tion five  hundred  feet.  The  city  has  a Commission 
form  of  Government.  It  also  has  municipal  water 
works,  sewerage  system,  Public  Library,  City  Hall, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  five  Newspapers  and  Periodi- 
cals, First  Class  Hospital  as  well  as  an  Emergency 
Hospital,  and  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  office  facili- 
ties being  a number  of  modern  brick  office  buildings. 

The  City  has  an  enterprising  and  progressive  popu- 
lation to  join  together  in  the  promotion  of  every 
activity  for  the  welfare  and  upbuilding  of  a modern 
city. 

Mexia  has  made  good  as  an  oil  city.  In  the  fall 
of  1921,  when  the  newspapers  all  over  the  United 
States  began  publishing  stories  of  25,000-barrel 
gushers  at  Mexia,  railway  agents  began  to  sell 
tickets  to  the  new  center  of  excitement  and  the 
established  population  of  3,482  grew  almost  over 
night  to  nearly  35,000.  Conservative  estimates  today 
place  the  number  of  people  at  that  figure. 

^merging  from  the  first  effects  of  being  over- 
whelmed, the  city  is  now  working  out  a develop- 
ment of  civic  improvements  and  public  service  insti- 
tutions to  care  for  its  new  citizens.  Included  in  the 
public  works  are  several  miles  of  street  paving;  a 
J250.000  high  school  building  to  supplement  the  four 
schools  already  established;  a federal  post  office 
building;  an  extremely  new  and  adequate  water  and 
sewerage  system;  a sanitary  organization  police  and 
law  enforcing  body  second  to  none,  as  well  as  many 
other  radical  changes  in  the  right  direction. 

The  oil  field  two  miles  west  of  the  city  is  produc- 
ing around  100,000  barrels  of  high  grade  crude  oil 
tVery  day.  Pay  rolls  due  to  this  development  bring 
approximately  $400,000  a week  to  the  city.  Seven 


pipe  lines  will  carry  the  oil  away.  A number  of 
refineries  are  now  building.  More  than  fifty  wildcat 
test  wells  are  going  down  in  the  county  to  prove  up 
additional  territory  in  addition  to  the  twenty  square 
miles  already  in  the  producing  column. 

Thirty-two  lumber  yards  and  more  than  thirty 
supply  houses  and  tank  companies  supply  drilling 
operations  covering  an  area  of  several  counties  in 


Mexia’s  Depot.  The  Crowds  of  Automobiles  and  People 
are  Indicative  of  the  Husy  Condition  of 
this  Thriving  Oil  Center 

central  east  Texas.  Four  large  wholesale  grocery  con- 
cerns operate  in  Mexia,  owning  fine  brick  buildings. 
Every  large  oil  company  on  the  continent  is  in- 
terested in  Mexia.  Since  the  beginning  of  develop- 
ments, Mexia  has  built  several  nice  hotels,  one  three 
story  $100,000  hostelry  now  being  owned  by  J.  K. 
Hughes,  one  of  the  biggest  independent  operators  in 
the  field. 

Mexia  is  situated  on  three  railroads,  one  being  a 
trunk  line,  the  Southern  Pacific.  Two  state  high- 
ways-cross  Mexia,  the  county  having  just  completed 
a two  million  dollar  road  building  program  when  oil 
was  discovered  at  Mexia.  The  county  is  one  of  the 
leading  agriculture  and  stock  raising  counties  in  the 
State.  Mexia  being  a well  developed  market  for  all 
kinds  of  products. 

“Make  Mexia  a Better  Place  in  Which  to  Live,” 
has  been  the  slogan  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
since  it  began  to  function  as  the  representative  com- 
mercial organization  of  the  new  oil  field  city  over  a 
year  ago.  All  the  citizens  are  working  and  planning. 
The  various  civic  bodies  and  city  government  is 
united  in  this  move  and  real  results  can  be  seen  at 
Mexia,  where  the  citizenship  is  building  a clean  oil 
city. 

Mexia  has  many  attractions  to  commend  itself  for 
a city  in  which  to  permanently  reside.  Civic  and 
municipal  improvements  are  rapidly  making  it  a 
more  desirable  place  for  a home. 


A Group  of  Oil  Wells  just  West  of 


Me.xiu  in  an  Area  of  Derricks  Nine  Miles  in  Lentjih 
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HISTORY  OF  MKXIA 

By  I).  LEON  HARP 


MEXIA,  the  newest  and  most  productive  oil 
center  of  Texas  has  during  the  years  of  1021 
and  1022  commanded  wider  attention  and 
more  activity  than  any  other  oil  field  of  the  South- 
west. During  this  period,  it  has  been  the  mecca  for 
oil  investors  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  nearly  all  of  the  large  companies  have  secured 
valuable  holdings  and  much  fervent  activity  has 
been  done  in  the  bringing  in  of  new  producers. 

The  city  of  Mexia,  which  claimed  less  than  five 
thousand  people  in  1920,  has  in  less  than  two  years 
become  a metropolitan  oil  center  with  upwards  cf 
twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  oil  production 
has  increased  to  a volume  of  approximately  two  hun- 
dred thousand  barrels  per  day.  The  many  deep  tests 
with  favorable  showing,  promise  to  make  this  sec- 
tion one  of  the  richest  oil  communities  in  the  world. 

Mexia  is  situated  in  Central  East  Texas,  eighty 
miles  south  of  Dallas,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
T.  & B.  V.  Railroads,  and  therefore  is  a logical  job- 
bing center  for  the  Central  Texas  oil  fields,  more 
than  thirty  supply  houses  and  tank  companies  being 
located  here  with  warehouse  facilities.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  oil  and  gas  companies  have  offices 
here,  since  the  discovery  of  the  Mexia  oil  fields  and 
the  tremendous  growth  of  the  city.  Every  effort  is 
being  made  by  the  up  to  date  citizenship  to  meet 
the  urgent  demand  for  office  buildings,  residences, 
schools,  public  utilities  and  other  conveniences  of  a 
modern  municipality. 

At  this  writing  there  are  $60,000.00  available  for 
street  paving.  The  bank  deposits  on  September  1st, 
1921,  were  $2,500,000.00  while  on  January  1st,  1922, 
they  were  $7,500,000.00.  The  record  of  the  growth 
and  development  in  Mexia,  probably  has  never  been 
surpassed  by  any  oil  field  in  the  world. 

A brief  review  of  the  oil  discovery,  and  a few 
facts  leading  up  to  it,  make  an  interesting  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  Texas  Oil  Development.  A few 
years  ago  the  Mexia  business  men  and  land  owners 
were  determined  to  have  an  oil  test  made  in  this 
vicinity.  They  secured  leases  on  several  thousand 


The  MujfHtic.  Mcxiu'.s  NVw  SI 00,000.00  Motel.  Owned  by 
«J.  K.  I III L- Ik  s and  .Ipnsc  McIamuIoii 


acres  of  land  contiguous  to  the  city  and  made  propo- 
sitions to  experienced  oil  drillers  to  drill  a test  well. 

John  Sheppard,  a successful  oil  driller  and  pro- 
ducer of  Oklahoma,  accepted  their  proposition,  which 
was  a share  in  the  findings,  the  driller  being  re- 
quired to  put  up  a $5,000.00  forfeit  that  he  would 


drill  to  a depth  of  2500  feet.  Mr.  Sheppard  had  mar  . 
difficulties  to  overcome,  and  became  discourag, 
time  and  again.  It  was  under  these  circumstance  ■ 
and  at  this  time,  that  Colonel  Humphreys  of  Denv.  - 
Colorado,  became  interested  in  the  Sheppard  drii 
ing  contract.  A short  time  later,  he  assumed  th 
entire  contract,  Sheppard  returning  to  Oklahoni  . 

s 
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Mexia,  the  Central  Texas  Oil  Center,  as  Seen  from  flip 
Pullman  Car 


The  drilling  of  the  well  was  resumed  until  the  2,500 
feet  was  reached,  and  the  $5,000.00  forfeit  money  was 
given  to  Colonel  Humphreys.  However,  the  driller 
on  the  job  had  about  lost  confidence  in  the  hole  and 
wired  the  Colonel  in  Denver  for  instructions.  Even- 
message  was  answered  by  the  order,  “Go  deeper." 
On  November  15th,  1920,  the  test  well  produced  oil 
and  today,  there  are  hundreds  of  derricks  through- 
out the  field  almost  in  sight  of  the  original  well,  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in 
the  development  of  the  field.  Thousands  of  people 
have  been  made  rich  by  the  great  discovery,  and  its 
effects  are  felt  throughout  this  whole  section  of 
Central  Texas.  Many  of  the  citizens  who  have  been 
fortunate  in  accumulating  wealth,  are  investing  it 
in  Mexia  and  environs. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  this  great  flow  of  crude 
oil,  many  pipe  lines  had  to  be  constructed.  There 
will  be  seven  large  pipe  lines  owned  by  the  leading- 
companies  to  take  care  of  the  oil,  among  which  wil 
be  the  Humphreys  Line  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  said  that  Mexia  is  n-  ’ 
staking  its  future  on  a single  industry.  If  all  of  the 
oil  wells  should  suddenly  go  dry,  Mexia  nevertheless 
would  have  a bright  future.  In  this  section  of  the 
State,  the  sandy  land  and  the  gumbo  meet  which 
affords  a diversity  of  products  difficult  to  equal 
The  city  is  a market  place  for  everything  grown  on  a 
farm.  About  $35,000.00  in  poultry  products  art 
marketed  here  annually,  while  20,000  bales  of  cotta- 
are  shipped  from  here.  The  farmers  anti  stock 
raisers  who  built  the  town,  are  not  being  forgotten 
in  the  sudden  rush  for  wealth  in  oil.  Efforts  an 
being  made  by  the  city  officials  to  see  that  as  much 
of  the  growth  of  the  city  as  possible  is  made  perma- 
nent. In  view  of  the  improvement  campaign  mapped 
out  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  city 
government,  Mexia  will  advance  rapidiy  and  become 
one  of  the  leading  cities  of  Central  Texas. 
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WACO,  BUILT 

By  WACO  CIIAMBF 

WACO,  the  sixth  city  in  population  in  Texas, 
is  situated  in  the  “heart  of  Texas,’’  and  is 
often  called  “the  city  with  a soul.’’  Many 
, ars  ago  a tribe  of  Indians  roaming  the  great 
- .uthwest  came  upon  a spot  so  ideally  beautiful 
■•■.it  they  established  a village.  In  time  these  In- 
V.'jns  departed  to  their  final  Happy  Hunting  Ground, 
jiul  they  left  a site  for  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
,R.S  jn  Texas.  Waco  is  surrounded  on  two  sides 
green  covered  hills  and  on  the  other  two  sides 
r:Vh  rolling  plains  and  the  Brazos  River,  spanned 
by  five  great  bridges,  that  ripples  toward  the  Gulf 
' Mexico  in  the  shape  of  a great  half-moon. 

Located  geographically  nearer  the  center  of  the 
.rtat  Empire  of  Texas  than  any  other  city,  Waco 
i-as  made  for  itself  a place  which  no  other  city  in 
T.  xas  can  fill  and  in  consequence  entertains  an-  . 
r.ually  many  business  and  other  assemblages. 

Over  fifty  thousand  people  make  Waco  theij  home. 
Eleven  railroads  and  one  interurban  assure  ail  the 
, .mveniences  of  transportation  and  travel.  Two  in- 
rurban  railroads  are  now  almost  ready  for  con- 
struction. 

Waco  has  many  elegant  homes,  and  miles  of 
U-autiful  residence  streets  well  paved  and  lined  with 
thousands  of  pretty  shade  trees.  The  Bosque  River, 
a small  stream,  flows  into  the  larger  Brazos  just 
utside  the  city  and  furnishes  many  “old  swimming 
holes”  and  fishing  places,  and  the  hundreds  of  miles 
f McLennan  County’s  paved  highway  (probably 
the  most  famous  good  roads  in  Texas),  make  the 
?*autiful  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country  easily 
accessible  to  the  city. 

Commercially,  Waco  has  many  reasons  to  be 
; mud.  Located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  cotton 
; r.slucing  area  of  Texas,  the  greatest  cotton  state 
a the  world,  many  of  the  industries  of  the  city 
ire  naturally  akin  to  cotton  and  its  products.  Dur- 
• g the  cotton  season  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bales 
f cotton  are  marketed  in  and  through  Waco;  cotton 
c.ns  dot  the  county;  in  the  city  is  an  immense  cotton 
■ -mpress  for  making  export  bales,  and  cotton  oil 
which  manufacture  the  by-products  of  the 
■tton  seed. 


A View  of  tlio  Ui  os  per  ous  (Jiiy  ol  Waro.  T’uLe 
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R OF  COMMERCE 

Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  J.  M.  Penland, 
president  of  the  Waco  Drug  Company,  E.  W. 
Marshall  of  the  E.  W.  Marshall  Insurance  Company, 
W.  G.  Lacy,  president  of  the  Citizens  National 
Bank;  W.  W.  Woodson,  vice-president  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  J.  B.  Earle,  president  of  the  Texas 
Independent  Telephone  Company,  and  other  promi- 
nent business  men,  the  Waco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  been  made  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  organ- 
ized and  active  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  South- 
west. During  the  past  four  years  through  the  ef- 
forts of  these  men,  Waco  has  developed  its  indus- 
tries and  wholesale  houses  and  stands  ready  to  wel- 
come more.  A million  dollar  cotton  mill  and  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollar  cordage  and  twine 
are  now  in  force  for  construction,  all  fire  proof,  mod- 
ern buildings.  These  mills  will  begin  operating  in 
January,  1920. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  section  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  cotton,  practically  all  of  the  crops 
common  to  the  southern  and  central  part  of  the 
country  can  be  and  are  grown  in  Texas.  Stock 
raising  is  becoming  yearly  a more  important  in- 
dustry here.  There  are  within  a few  miles  of  Waco 
several  of  the  largest  fine  stock  farms  in  the  state. 
Prominent  among  them  are  the  famous  Goodman 
Valley  Farm  with  registered  Hereford  cattle, 
Shropshire  sheep,  etc.,  and  Wild  Ayre  Stock  Farm, 
owned  by  J.  W.  Mann.  The  county  and  city  have  a 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  with  a licensed  federal 
grain  inspector,  a licensed  cotton  classer,  cattle  in- 
spector and  several  county  agricultural  and  demon- 
stration agents,  the  agricultural  interests  are  being 
handled  by  e.ficient  men. 

A large  part  of  the  city’s  business  includes  many 
wholesale  houses,  the  geographical  location  and  ex- 
cellent transportation  facilities  making  Waco  an  ad- 
vantageous location  for  jobbing  houses.  Wholesale 
grocery  houses,  dry  goods,  hardware,  candy  and 
many  other  lines  do  a large  business  out  of  Waco. 

Waco  is  headquarters  for  a large  number  of  cor- 
porations in  various  lines  of  business,  covering  the 
Central  Texas  territory,  and  is  also  the  home  of  a 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TEXAS 


number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. Window  sash  and 
doors,  tents  and  awnings,  candies, 
pickles,  rubber  tires,  overalls  and 
numerous  other  articles  are  made 
here,  including  the  bottling  of  a 
high  grade  ginger  ale  and  other 
soft  drinks  of  a nationwide  popu- 
larity. The  city  is  the  home  of 
several  life  insurance  companies; 
the  Amicable  Life  building  is  one 
of  the  prominent  “skyscrapers”  of 
the  South. 

The  city  has  an  abundance  of 
splendid,  healthful  artesian  water, 
which  is  an  item  of  importance  in 
the  Southwest.  The  climate  is  dry 
and  healthful,  and  mild  in  winter; 
snow  or  severe  weather  is  infre- 
quent; the  summers,  while  long, 
are  tempered  by  the  refreshing 
“Gulf  breeze”  which  rises  regularly 
in  the  early  evening  and  makes  the 
summer  nights  pleasant  and  rest- 
ful. 

Waco’s  chief  claim  to  distinc- 
tion as  a center  of  Christian  culture 
lies  in 'the  fact  that  this  is  the 
home  of  Baylor  University.  Bay- 
lor is  the  oldest  school  for  higher 
education  in  Texas,  having  been 
chartered  when  Texas  was  still  a 
Republic.  Throughout  her  seventy- 
four  years’  romantic  history  she 
has  stood  for  four-square  against 
all  vagaries  of  political  and  ethical 
teaching.  While  progressing-  with 
the  time  and  adopting  the  new 
whenever  the  new  proved  to  I 
1 have  merit,  she  has  main- 
1 tained  her  poise,  and  today 

no  higher  standards  of  moral 
or  intellectual  thinking  are 
held  anywhere  than  at  Bay- 
lor. Green  and  awkward 
boys  and  girls  enter  Baylor 
aimlessly,  and  after  four 
years  of  the  atmosphere 
of  culture  and  refinment 
and  altruistic  ideals  to  be 
found  there  they  go  out 
as  purposeful,  well-balanced, 
determined  men  and  women. 

Dr.  Brooks,  president  of  the  Baylor  University, 
is  an  educator  and  statesman  favorably  known 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  a man  who  has 
contributed  much  to  Waco’s  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Baylor  University  and  the  city  of  Waco  are 
fortunate  in  having  such  a man  at  the  head  of  this 
institution. 

Under  Dr.  Brooks’  administration  the  University 
has  enjoyed  a healthy  and  continuous  growth. 
Baylor  is  particularly  fortunate  in  having  an  ex- 
ceedingly loyal  allumini,  both  in  the  business  and 
professional  world.  Many  of  the  ablest  and  most 
worthy  men  of  Texas  received  their  education  and 
had  their  characters  moulded  in  the  scholastic 
halls  of  Baylor. 

The  public  school  system  is  one  of  the  best  in 


the  state.  All  the  grammar  school., 
as  well  as  the  high  schools,  ar- 
presided  over  by  mature  men  an: 
women  who  have  had  wide  ex- 
perience in  public  school  work 
No  novices  control  this  most  im- 
portant feature  of  our  civic  lit', 
and  in  the  annual  graduation  from 
Baylor  University  of  a large  num- 
ber of  splendidly  equipped  teacher, 
give  the  Waco  school  board  un- 
usual opportunity  to  select  only 
the  highest  type  of  teachers  for 
the  city  schools. 

For  years  Waco  has  had  a shal- 
low oil  field  and  now  many  deep 
test  wells  for  heavy  production  arc- 
being  drilled  in  different  parts  o; 
the  county  and  all  within  a few 
miles  of  the  city.  Many  geologist:- 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  prospects, 
and  feel  assured  that  there  is  a 
great  oil  development  future  for 
Waco  and  McLennan  County. 

In  November  of  each  year  a 
unique  festival,  the  Texas  Cotton 
Palace  Exposition,  is  opened  in 
Waco  and  continues  for  two  gala 
weeks.  During  this  time  Waco 
throws  open  her  doors  to  entertain 
thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  Texas  and  elsewhere.  This  past 
year  over  one  hundred  thousand 
people  passed  through  the  gates. 
The  fame  of  the  cotton  modeling 
department  has  reached  many 
places,  and  with  agricultural  and 
live  stock  interests  in  every  form 
and  with  automobile  and 
horse  races  and  the  so- 
cial activities,  including 
the  crowning  of  a queen 
and  the  presentation  at 
court  of  over  twenty 
duchesses  and  their  maids 
and  escorts,  chosen  from 
cities  all  over  Texas,  make 
the  exposition  a popular 
one,  and  is  considered 
second  only  to  the  New 
Orleans  Madri  Gras  in  the 
Southwest. 

This  is  a small  attempt 
to  describe  Waco  and 
a few  of  her  advantages.  It  is  a cordial  invitation 
to  visit  this  live,  growing  and  prosperous  city; 
to  meet  and  mingle  with  its  hospitable  people: 
to  establish  a home  in  Waco  if  possible,  and  share 
in  the  great  and  growing  prosperity  of  the  south- 
west. A call  or  an  inquiry  addressed  Secretary- 
Manager  of  the  Waco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  will 
receive  prompt  and  courteous  attention. 

Under  the  direction  of  this  live  body  of  business 
men  Waco  has  received  much  valuable  publicity- 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  not  only  looks  after  the 
interests  of  its  members  but  is  alert  to  serve  the 
stranger  within  the  city’s  gates.  New  interest 
seeking  a location  here  find  an  invaluable  source 
of  information  and  encouragement  from  this  public 
body. 


Amicable  Life  Building,  for  Many  Years  the  Tallest 
Office  Building  in  Texas 
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HISTORY  OF  WACO 

By  GKO.  ROBINSON 

Proprietor  of  Waco  Timm  ilerntd 


tROM  an  Indian  village 
surrounded  by  buffa- 
loes and  wild  horses  to 
a modern  city  with  all  the 
conveniences  known  to  high- 
est civilization  in  seventy 
,-ears  is  the  proud  boast  of 
the  city  of  Waco. 

Early  in  the  year  1849 
Major  Geo.  B.  Erath,  who 
had  for  several  years  been 
engaged  alternately  in  sur- 
veying land  and  fighting  In- 
dians, was  authorized  to  lay 
off  what  was  then  known  as 
“Waco  Village,”  which  had 
been,  prior  to  the  advance 
of  white  settlers,  the  home 
of  the  Waco  tribe  of  Indians, 
a townsite  to  be  called  “Lamartine.”  Major  Erath 
protested  again  the  name  insisting  that  the  new 
town  be  christened  “Waco.”  His  wishes  prevailed. 

The  land  was  a part  of  the  Chambers  grant  and 
was  the  property  of  Jacob  de  Cordova  and  J.  S. 
Sydnor.  who  yielded  to  the  repeated  representations 
of  Major  Erath  concerning  its  location  as  being 
ideal,  topographically,  for  the  building  of  a great 
city.  Accordingly  in  March,  1849,  Major  Erath, 
beginning  at  Waco  Springs,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Brazos  River  surveyed  Bridge  Street  and  began 
the  sale  of  lots  at  five  dollars  each. 

Captain  Shapely  P.  Ross  had  removed  from  Cam- 
eron and  was  one  of  the  first  purchasers  of  Waco 
property.  The  territory  was  then  included  in  Milam 
County,  which  extended  from  the  old  Bexar  and 
Nacogdoches  road  north  between  the  Brazos  and 
Colorado  Rivers.  East  Waco  was  not  included  in 
the  survey,  the  east  side  of  the  river  being  in  what 


was  then  Robertson  County,  and  belonging  to  an- 
other land  grant.  In  the  year  1850  the  county  of 
McLennan  was  organized  as  it  now  stands.  Major 
Erath  furnished  the  outline  of  the  bill  to  Colonel 
Geo.  E.  Burney,  then  a member  of  the  state  legis- 
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Remarkable  View  of  an  Airship  Circling  the  Amicable  Life 
Building  of  Waco 

lature  from  Milam  County,  planning  the  boundaries 
with  a view  of  Waco,  in  its  center,  being  the  county 
seat. 

The  Indians  had  been  driven  north,  immigration 
was  pouring  into  the  state,  and  Waco’s  rapid  growth 
soon  demonstrated  its  importance  as  a trade  center. 
The  town  was  incorporated  under  the  general  law, 
East  Waco  being  included.  Flourishing  with  the 
tide  of  immigration  and  the  growth  of  farming  and 
stock  raising,  Waco  was  preparing  to  don  the 
habiliments  of  a city  when  the  war  between  the 
states  temporarily  checked  its  progress.  That  con- 
flict over  and  its  evil  con- 
sequences  erased,  her  peo- 
ple took  up  the  task  of 
making  Waco  the  Queen 
City  of  central  Texas. 
Steady'  progress  was  made, 
patriotic  citizens  gave 
their  time  and  money  in  a 
joint  effort  to  attain  that 
position  of  ascendency  to 
which  she  aspired  and 
which  seemed  assured  by 
superior  advantages. 

Reorganization  of  the 
city  under  a special  char- 
ter gave  promise  of  more 
rapid  development,  and 
for  a time  the  dreams  of 
a patriotic  citizenship 
seemed  certain  of  realiza- 
tion. But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  public  spirit  of  the 
people  and  determined  ef- 
forts of  those  who  directed 
public  affairs,  there  was  a 
halt,  and  for  a time  the  big 
town  stood  practically  still, 
powerless  to  divest  itself 
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of  an  environment  that  apparently  had  paralyzed  the 
energy  and  pride  of  the  citizens. 

Then  in  1909  the  people  of  the  city  arose  en 
masse  and  threw  off  the  antiquated  system  of  alder- 
manic  government  and  adopted  the  commission  form. 
The  new  system  worked  like  a charm.  Four  busi- 
ness men  were  drafted  by  a committee  of  citizens 
appointed  at  a mass  meeting  and  announced  as  can- 
didates for  commissioners.  They  were  elected  with- 
out opposition. 

Politics  adjourned  for  the  time  being.  Public 
improvements  were  started  and  the  city  soon  as- 
sumed a prosperous  appearance.  Demand  for  public 
parks  became  urgent  and  Mrs.  Flora  B.  Cameron 
and  her  children  presented  the  city  with  a tract  of 
one  hundred  acres  adjoining  the  city  which  was  im- 
mediately improved  and  is  now  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  parks  in  the  South.  It  was  named  Cam- 
ereon  Park.  Other  parks  followed  and  the  city  now 
has  twelve  and  most  of  them  are  supplied  with  play 
ground  equipment. 

Lots  sold,  when  the  town  of  Waco  was  founded, 
for  $5.00  each  are  now  worth  $2,500  a frpnt  foot 
and  few  of  them  can  be  bought  for  that  price. 

The  Advent  of  the  Railroad.  Waco  made  no  pre- 
tense to  rank  as  a city  until  she  had  secured  at 
least  one  railroad.  Indeed  the  town  had  hardly 
doffed  village  attire  when  the  Waco  and  North- 
western, a branch  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central, 
was  built  from  Bremond,  forty  miles  south.  That 
was  in  1871  and  from  that  time  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  town  soon  advanced  it  to  the  city  class.  Ten 
years  later  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  entered 
the  state  and  built  through  the  city  giving  Waco 
two  lines.  A few  years  thereafter  the  Cotton  Belt 
built  in  from  the  east  and  during  the  early  nineties 
the  San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass  pushed  its  way 
up  the  Brazos  Valley  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
and  the  International  and  Great  Northern,  some 
years  later  came  up  the  valley  on  the  east  side. 
Meantime  the  Texeas  Central,  an  extension  of  the 
Waco  and  Northwestern,  built  its  line  west  to  Stam- 
ford and  later  to  Rotan,  225  miles  from  Waco,  thus 
giving  the  city  six  separate  railroads,  all  except  two 
extending  through  it  and  making  ten  railway  out- 
lets. 

Waco’s  Water  Supply.  One  of  the  important 
achievements  of  the  city  in  recent  years  is  the 
acquisition  of  a water  supply  which  insures  an 
abundance  of  water  of  purest  kind  for  all  time. 
Waco  has  never  suffered  for  water  for  all  purposes 
and  for  years  her  reservoirs  have  been  drawn  on 
from  other  points.  The  railroads  haul  water  from 
this  city  by  the  train  load  in  times  of  drouth,  yet 
there  has  always  been  plenty.  For  years  the  city 
was  supplied  from  surface  wells  but  later  drills 
penetrated  a subterranean  lake  and  thermal  streams 
of  purest  water  gushed  from  the  earth.  As  the  city 
grew  the  supply  from  the  artesian  wells  was  in- 
sufficient and  resort  to  surface  wells  followed  but 
to  be  sure  of  its  purity  a $100,000  filter  plant  was 
erected  and  is  in  operation.  Thus  pure  filtered  sur- 
face water  supplements  the  artesian  supply  during 
the  dry  periods.  A decided  test  of  the  capacity  of 
the  Waco  water  plant  came  when  the  army  came. 
McArthur  was  located  here  and  forty  thousand 
soldiers  were  stationed  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
Connections  with  the  city  plant  was  made  and  abund- 
ance of  water  was  furnished  without  any  appreciable 
diminution  of  the  supply.  Not  only  did  the  city 
furnish  all  the  water  needed  by  Camp  McArthur 


but  also  supplied  Rich  field,  the  big  aviation  field 
and  this  water  stood  the  test  of  government  experts 
who  pronounced  it  pure.  In  addition  to  maintaining 
a bounteous  supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes 
and  street  sprinkling  the  water  plant  has  installed 
a huge  reservoir  for  emergency  in  the  event  of  a 
conflagration  threatens.  The  fire  department  in 
Waco  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  state. 

The  Rebecca  Sparks  co-operative  home  is  a most 
commendable  institution.  It  is  a comfortable  home 
for  working  girls  whose  salaries  do  not  permit  them 
to  pay  regular  board  and  maintain  themselves  in 
clothing,  etc.  This  home  is  under  the  supervision 
of  Miss  Black,  who  is  a deaconess  of  the  Methodist 
church.  When  this  home  is  in  need  of  finance  all 
the  churches  of  the  city  join  in  taking  care  of  its 
needs. 

The  Texas  Methodist  Orphanage  is  the  pride  of 
Waco.  It  is  located  on  Herring  Avenue,  one  of  the 
most  attractive  paved  streets  in  the  city,  and  occu- 
pies with  its  buildings  and  farm  thirty-eight  acres. 
At  present  the  orphanage  is  managed  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Barnett  and  is  caring  for  two  hundred  children  in 
a most  excellent  way.  It  is  a pleasure  to  visit  there 
and  witness  the  system  and  co-operation  among  the 
children  and  their  work.  The  children  are  faithfully 
trained  in  nearly  all  of  the  occupations  of  life  so 
that  they  will  know  how  to  begin  life  as  producers 
when  they  leave  the  institution.  This  institution 
is  the  property  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  was 
promoted  and  built  largely  through  the  labors  of 
Rev.  W.  H.  Vaughan  and  Abe  Mulkey. 

Some  Political  History.  Waco  is  entitled  to  dis- 
tinction as  being  the  only  city  in  the  state  that 
has  furnished  three  governors.  These  are:  Richard 
Coke,  Lawrence  Sullivan  Ross  and  Patrick  M.  Neff. 
Coke,  a leading  attorney  in  the  early  days  was 
elected  g-overnor  in  1873.  He  was  the  first  governor 
of  Texas  after  the  reconstruction  period  following 
the  war  between  the  states.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1876  and  in  May  of  that  year  was  elected  United 
States  senator.  He  did  not  relinquish  his  guber- 
natorial duties,  however,  until  the  December  follow- 
ing. He  served  eighteen  years,  three  terms,  and  re- 
tired voluntarily.  As  governor,  Coke  had  to  contend 
with  the  bitter  partisan  spirit  engendered  by  the 
war  and  reconstruction  and  displayed  rare  political 
acumen  and  executive  ability  during  his  term.  His 
senatorial  career  was  marked  throughout  by  a high 
order  of  statesmanship. 

Ross  was  elected  governor  in  1886,  assumed  of- 
ficial duties  in  January,  1887,  was  re-elected  in  1S8S 
and  served  until  January,  18CJ1.  He  was  a son  of 
Shapely  P.  Ross  who  bought  the  first  lot  sold  after 
Waco  was  surveyed  for  a townsite.  Trained  from 
boyhood  to  fight  Indians  he  manifested  a desire  and 
aptitude  for  a military  careeer  and  was  educated 
accordingly.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Con- 
federate army  and  emerged  with  the  rank  of  general. 
His  administration  as  governor  was  characterized 
by  rapid  development  of  the  state  and  remarkable 
improvement  in  civic  conditions.  It  was  during 
his  administration  that  the  three  million  dollar  capi- 
tol  was  built  at  Austin. 

During  the  period  from  Coke’s  election  as  gov- 
ernor until  Ross  retired  from  the  governship  Waco 
was  the  center  of  political  activities  in  the  state 
and  her  leading  citizens  wielded  a powerful  in- 
fluence in  state  and  national  affairs. 

Neff  was  elected  governor  in  November,  1920,  anil 
assumed  official  duties  early  in  the  year  of  1921. 
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OCATED  on  the  Brazos, 
the  largest  river  in 
Texas,  about  midway 
between  its  mouth  and  its 
source,  is  the  beautiful  and 
prosperous  city  of  Waco. 
While  it  is  not  exactly  the 
center  geographically  of  the 
great  state,  it  is  about  the 
center  of  that  part  is  evenly 
populated  and  about  the  cen- 
ter territorially  if  you  should 
eliminate  the  staked  plains 
and  panhandle.  The  name  of 
the  original  village  was  se- 
lected by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  present  site  was  oc- 
cupied and  inhabited  by  a 
'.ribe  of  Indians,  when  the  first  white  settlers  came, 
who  called  themselves  the  Huaco  tribe. 

There  are  just  five  cities  in  the  state,  and  no  more, 
which  can  claim  more  population,  but  there  is 
not  one  which  has  any  advantage  over  Waco 
as  a location  for  a great  inland  city.  The 
territory  in  every  direction  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  agriculture  and  is  being  profitably  used 
for  that  purpose. 

Waco  can  truly  boast  herself  a home  city 
because  her  homes  are  filled  with  happy  and 
contented  people.  Many  of  the  families  who 
have  adopted  this  for  a home  city  have  done 
so  not  for  the  reason  alone  that  it  is  a suitable 
place  to  make  money  or  get  rich,  but  for 
the  principal  reason  that  it  has  become  known 
far  and  wide  for  its  good  schools  and  colleges, 
and  for  the  wholesome  society  and  atmosphere 
in  the  homes.  These  conditions  have  been  the  L__ 
causes  which  have  brought  to  this  city  an  un- 
usual class  of  people,  a high  type  of  citizenry. 

So  Waco  delights  to  boast  that  one  of  her 
greatest  assets  is  a reputation  for  happy  and  in- 
telligent homes  and  a good  place  to  live. 

0 n e o f 


Waco.  Many  of  the  leaders  in  church  and  state  are 
the  products  of  this  institution. 

The  high  school  and  other  public  schools  in  Waco 
rank  favorably  among  such  institutions  all  over  the 
South.  The  public  school  system  of  Waco  is  under 
the  superintendency  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Cobb.  The  high 
school  has  been  under  the  excellent  control  of  Mr. 
Genheimer  for  quite  a number  of  years. 

Paul  Quinn  College,  a most  worthy  institution  for 
the  colored  people,  is  doing  excellent  work  under 
the  presidency  of  J.  K.  Williams. 

St.  Mary’s  convent  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
loved  institutions  among  the  citizens.  It  is  under 
the  management  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary,  and 
enjoys  a large  patronage  in  Waco  and  from  the  com- 
munities around. 

Cameron  Park  is  the  beauty  spot  in  Waco.  It 
is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  park  in  the  city 
and  many  have  said  the  most  beautiful  park  to  be 
found  anywhere  considering  the  part  nature  has 
done  for  its  endorsement.  As  this  location  was 
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1 i o n s in 
lhe  state. 


McLennan  County  Court  House,  Waco 


is  beautifully  located  in  the  southern  part  of 
'he  city  and  equipped  with  several  modern  brick 
1 addings.  Under  the  presidency  and  management 
' ^ Br.  S.  P.  Brooks  it  has  progressed  systematically 
'■nd  today  enjoys  the  endorsement  and  patronage 
of  \\  aco  and  Texas.  Dr.  Brooks  is  a valuable  asset 
t°  Baylors,  and  Baylor  is  a most  valuable  assets  to 


One  of  the  Many  Beautiful  Walks  Through  Cameron  Parks 
Waco 

meant  in  the  plan  of  creation  for  the  building  of  a 
great  city,  so  this  beauty  spot  was  meant  and  shaped 
for  a beautiful  park  for  this  great  city.  Consist- 
ing of  about  one  hundred  acres  this  park  was  a gift 
of  the  Wm.  Cameron  family  to  the  city.  Connected 
with  the  park  is  the  riverside  drive  which  trails 
the  course  of  the  river  for  a mile.  There  is  not  a 
more  beautiful  driveway  to  be  found  than  this 
through  Cameron  park  and  aiong  Riverside.  This 
last  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed.  Rotan  to  the 
city.  These  two  families  who  made  it  possible 
for  Waco  to  enjoy  these  beautiful  natural  pleasures, 
are  among  the  loved  and  appreciated  pioneer  fam- 
ilies of  Waco.  These  gifts  live  as  a monument  to 
. their  philanthropy  and  an  eternal  pleasure  to  the 
people. 

The  church  life  of  this  city  is  rated  high.  It  is 
known  as  a city  of  churches.  All  of  the  leading 
denominations  are  well  represented  among  the  popu- 
lation and  a feeling  of  kindly  fellowship  exists. 
Several  of  the  new  church  buildings  are  of  the  most 
beautiful  architecture  and  quite  an  adornment  to 
the  city.  To  the  great  interest  the  population  of 
Waco  manifests  in  church  work  we  attribute  in  a 
large  measure  the  excellent  condition  of  society  in 
our  midst. 
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FUTURE  GROWTH  OF  WACO 

By  A.  J.  PETERSON 


THE  future  growth  of  any  city  must  of  neces- 
sity be  largely  predicted  on  the  past  growth. 
Therefore  in  commenting  on  Waco’s  future 
we  must  touch  briefly  on  her  past. 

Waco  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  state.  It 
was  first  settled  by  the  Indians,  who  came  here  be- 
' cause  of  its  climatic  superiority  and  abundance  of 
water.  Waco  Spring,  which  is  still  a land  mark, 
was  the  gathering  spot  of  the  Hauco  Indians,  from 
whom  the  city  took  its  name— Waco  growing  out  of 
Hauco.  Its  growth,  like  most  frontier  towns,  was 
very  slow  for  many  years.  It  was  populated  by  “old 
timers,”  whose  living  was  made  chiefly  from  farm- 
ing and  trading  with  transients.  For  many  years 
its  population  was  added  to  but  slowly,  after  the 
coming  of  the  railroads,  its  advantage  of  geograph- 
ical location  began  to  make  itself  felt  and  then  be- 
gan its  importance 
as  a city  of  more 
than  one  idea.  New 
industries  began 
coming  in,  educa- 
tional facilities  be- 
came vastly  im- 
proved until  shortly 
it  became  a city  of 
good  homes  and  a 
most  desirable  place 
in  which  to  live. 

Baylor  University 
grew  from  a small 
second  rate  college 
to  the  big  educa- 
tional institution  it 
is  today — one  of  the 
largest  and  best 
e q u i pped  universi- 
ties in  the  South. 

Ten  years  ago  Waco’s  population  was  just  above 
26,000.  As  this  is  written,  a recent  local  census 
shows  the  population  over  52,000  or  just  double  what 
it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Its  citizenship,  awake  to  its  many  natural  advan- 
tages took  on  new  life  and  is  now  reaching  out  with 
many  invitations  to  new  people  to  come  and  make 
Waco  their  home.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  fu- 
ture with  general  growth  of  the  Great  Southwest, 
and  Texas  in  Particular,  will  show  Waco  making 
even  greater  strides  than  in  the  past. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  enters  the  mind  of 
a man  seeking  a new  home  is,  “what  kind  of  a place 
is  it  in  which  to  live.”  In  answering  Waco  might 
well  point  to  the  report  of  our  government  when 
establishing  Camp  McArthur  and  Rich  Field  in  this 
city  during  the  late  war.  They  reported  that  health 
conditions  as  best  of  all  the  various  camps  over  the 
country,  they  reported  the  water  supply  as  adequate 
to  accomodate  a city  of  many  times  its  size,  and  the 
water  to  be  of  the  purest.  This  alone  is  a reason- for 
the  future  growth  of  the  city.  It  is  a city  of  homes, 
there  being  a far  greater  majority  of  its  citizens 
domiciled  in  self-owned  homes.  There  are  many 
parks  in  Waco,  one  of  which,  Cameron  Park,  is  the 
most  beautiful  natural  park  in  the  State.  Its  citizens 
are  most  cordial  and  new  comers  are  made  to  know 
that  they  are  welcome  in  Waco.  So  much  for  the 
living  conditions  in  this  city. 


Waco,  like  most  cities  in  Texas,  is  naturally  in- 
clined primarily  to  agriculture.  About  it  are  the 
the  famous  black  land  farms  of  Texas,  that  yield  to 
the  farmer  such  bountiful  crops  of  cotton,  corn  and 
other  small  grain.  The  big  ranches  are  fast  becom- 
ing smaller  farms,  each  of  which  contributes  to  the 
growth  of  Waco. 

Many  new  enterprises  such  as  cotton  mills,  grain 
elevators  and  other  manufacturers,  using  the  pro- 
ducts at  Waco’s  doors,  are  coming  in  and  each  time 
there  is  new  growth  for  the  city.  There  is  room  for 
many  other  manufacturers  and  they  are  seeing  the 
natural  advantages  every  day,  which  can  only  mean 
one  thing  for  Waco,  continuous  growth. 

The  city  is  the  most  centrally  located  of  all  the 
larger  cities  of  Texas,  and  is  served  by  many  rail 
lines  as  well  as  interurbans  running  in  all  directions. 

Large  wh  o 1 e s a 1 e 
grocery  houses,  dry 
goods  houses,  drug 
houses  and  others 
are  located  in  Waco, 
doing  capacity  busi- 
ness. Many  more 
wholesale  and  job- 
bing houses  are 
needed  to  care  for 
the  central  and  west 
Texas  business  that 
is  knocking  at 
Waco’s  doors.  This 
condition  can  not 
last  long — many  new 
houses  are  now  look- 
ing towards  Waco — 
all  with  the  natural 
result  that  a future 
growth  is  assured 
for  the  city.  There  are  now  eight  large  commercial 
banks  in  Waco  doing  about  four  times  the  amount  of 
business  of  the  banking  institutions  of  ten  years  ago. 
In  addition  there  is  one  strictly  savings  bank  run 
for  and  by  negroes. 

The  educational  features  of  Waco  cannot  be  over- 
looked as  a factor  towards  the  future  growth  of 
Waco.  A modern  public  school  system  is  a sign  of 
progressive  citizenship,  and  the  system  in  this  city 
is  second  to  none.  With  a beautifully  equipped  high 
school  and  many  junior  high  and  ward  schools,  the 
children  of  Waco  have  every  facility  for  a complete 
education.  Baylor  University,  heretofore  mentioned, 
will  within  the  next  few  months,  become  the  benefic- 
iary of  over  a million  dollars,  part  of  which  is  an 
endowment  and  a part  to  be  used  for  immediate 
permanent  improvements  to  this  already  immense 
institution.  Thousands  of  students  gather  here  an- 
nually, and  many  make  Waco  their  permanent  home. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  much  of  Waco’s  growth  during 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  due  to  the  University, 
and  safe  to  assume  that  it  will  continue  to  be  a big 
factor,  intellectually  and  otherwise,  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  city. 

All  of  these  present  advantages  and  activities  are 
mentioned  merely  for  the  purpose  of  comparison 
with  what  Waco  was  a few  years  ago.  It  is  not 
natural  to  believe  that  a continued  growth  is  as- 
sured ? 
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HOUSTON  INDUSTRIES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 

By  HOUSTON  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


PICTURE  to  yourself  a city  of  a million  souls,  a 
city  traversed  by  a net  work  of  transit  lines; 
with  elevated  railways  along  the  principal 
. reels  and  sub- 
under  the 
•ship  Channel;  with 
i^autiful  homes 
, {retching  over  the 
level  plains  now 
vacant;  with  hun- 
dreds of  industrial 
plants  sending 
their  volume  of 
mingled  smoke  and 
flare  into  the  sky; 
uith  ships  flying 
between  here  and 
• 1 1 parts  of  the 
vrorl  d — then  you 
will  visualize  the 
Houston  of  the 
future.  T h i s is  a 
dream,  you  say, 
perhaps  it  is,  but 
isn't  the  Houston 
of  today  a dream 
compared  with  the 
Houston  of  a quar- 
ter of  a century 
ago  ? Those  who 
know  local  history 
will  admit  that  it  is. 

In  all  the  history 
of  American  cities 
there  is  not  a more 
brilliant  page  than 
that  of  Houston’s 
marvelous  growth, 
commercial  and  in- 
dustrial a d v a nce- 
ment. 

The  fundamental 
factor  in  this 
growth  has  been 
the  ship  channel. 

Located  on  a deep 
water  harbor, 
where  18  railways 
meet  ocean  going 
vessels  from  all 
[>orts  of  the  world, 

Houston  holds  un- 
disputed sway  as 
the  commercial,  in- 
dustrial and  finan- 
cial center  of  the 
great  Southw'est. 

other  American 
r*ty  occupies  a 
more  favored  posi- 

A land  locked  harbor,  with  50  miles  of  water 
•rontage  for  the  accomodation  of  industrials  plants, 
*.th  an  empire  of  rich  and  productive  land  from 
*hich  to  draw  her  trade,  her  rapid  ascendancy  to  the 
U'Mtion  of  a world  port  is  universally  recognized. 

Keen  sighted  investors,  recognizing  the  superior 
Advantages  offered  by  Houston  as  a great  distribut- 


Several of  the  Principal  Builtllnds  of  Houston.  The  Low  Building  in  the 
Center  is  the  Administration  Building  Hire  Institute.  The  Buildings  at 
Top  and  Bottom  are  Large  Office  Buildings  in  the  Down  Town  District 


ing  point  for  world  markets,  are  already  coming  into 
the  field  and  the  water  front  is  becoming  bordered 
with  a multitude  of  industrial  plants.  Facts  are 

stubborn  things, 
and  facts  will 
prove  that  no  other 
American  city  can 
show  a more  rapid 
and  substantial  in- 
dustrial growth. 

The  present 
splendid  waterway 
is  to  have  still 
fur  t h e r improve- 
ment. Funds  have 
been  appropriated 
for  deepening  the 
channel  to  30  feet, 
with  a width  of  200 
feet  at  the  base, 
five  and  a half  mil- 
lion dollars  have 
already  been  spent 
i n improvements, 
and  two  and  a half 
million  dollars 
more  will  be  spent 
in  the  immediate 
future.  Nor  will  the 
work  stop  when  ap- 
propriations now 
available  have  been 
spent,  but  improve- 
ment will  continue 
until  the  port  is  the 
finest  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent.  Its 
natural  advantages 
are  u n d i s p uted. 
The  channel  is  an 
arm  of  fresh  water 
reaching  5 0 miles 
inland  from  the 
high  seas  and  af- 
fording  safe 
anchorage  in  time 
of  high  winds.  This 
situation  consti- 
tutes the  ideal  port. 
The  depth  will  be 
abundant.  There 
will  be  no  locks  or 
dams  necessary. 
The  stream  is  as 
calm  as  a mountain 
lake,  and  is  bord- 
ered by  woodland 
and  plain  consti- 
tuting an  ever- 
changing  pan- 
orama view  o f scenic  beauty.  Municipal 
wharves  and  docks  have  been  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  $3,250,000,  and  this  is  but  the  beginning 
of  improvements  to  follow.  Private  capital  is 
now  building  docks  and  wharves  to  serve  the 
many  industrial  plants  along  the  Channel.  A 
Municipal  Belt  Railway  connecting  the  wharves  with 
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the  IS  railways  entering  the  city  of  Houston  af- 
ford a service  for  all  tonnage  received  and  sent 
through  the  channel.  The  turning  basin,  where 
ships  begin  their  return  voyage  to  the  sea  is  1100 
feet  wide  at  the  top  and  1000  feet  at  the  base.  Its 
present  ruling  depth  is  25  feet.  This  will  soon  be 
extended  to  3 0 feet,  and  the  water  area  materially 
extended.  Plans  for  these  improvements  have  been 
■•submitted  to  the  United  States  Board  of  Engineers, 
and  the  work  will  be  done  along  scientific  lines. 

. There  will  be  no  haphazard  work,  and  no  experiment- 
ing. 

The  production  of  oil  in  Texas  to-day  is  the  mar 
vel  of  the  civilized  world.  A few  years  ago,  oil 
production  in  the  state  was  considered  negligible. 
Today  Texas  leads  every  other  state  in  the  American 
Union,  according  to  Government  reports,  and  the  in- 
dustry is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  coastal  fields  are 
new,  the  territory  will  not  be  exhausted  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  markets  of  Europe  are  looking 
to  Texas  for  their  principal  supplies  of  petroleum 
and  its  products. 

There  are  now  eighteen  refineries  located  on  the 
Ship  Channel  and  in  process  of  location  there.  These 
great  plants  will  have  a daily  capacity,  when  com- 
pleted, of  200,000  barrels  of  oil.  Their  crude  supply 
will  be  drawn  from  pipe  lines  now  serving  the 
coastal  fields  of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  the  North 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  fields.  Mexican  crude  petro- 
leum will  be  brought  in  tankers  from  the  Tampico 
fields  and  those  in  Venezuela  and  other  Central  Am- 
erican republics.  Oil  from  Mexico  is  already  being 
shipped  to  Houston  for  refining.  Terminating  on 
the  Channel  are  now  one  S-inch  and  three  6-inch  pipe 
lines,  from  the  Oklahoma  fields.  Construction  work 
has  begun  on  two  more  8-inch  lines.  The  present 
daily  capacity  of  5 5,000  barrels  from  Oklahoma 
and  North  Texas  will  soon  be  increased  to  116,000. 
One  of  these  new  lines  will  come  through  the  Burk- 
burnett  field.  Pipe  line  connections  through  various 
coastal  fields  and  Oklahoma  give  a total  capacity  of 

63.000  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day  to  be  refined  at 
local  refineries.  The  storage  capacity  of  steel  tanks 
in  the  vicinity  of  Houston  is  4,500,000  barrels. 

Oil  Refineries. 

The  following  oil  companies  and  refineries  are 
already  located  on  the  channel: 

The  Deepwater  Refining  Company — Magnolia  Pe- 
troleum Co.,  Sinclair  Gulf  Company,  Circle  Oil  & 
Refining  Co.,  Southern  Oil  & Refining  Co.,  Empire 
Gas  & Fuel  Co.,  La  Porte  Oil  & Refining  Co.,  Rec- 
ord Refining  Co.,  Hoffman  Oil  & Refining  Co.,  Lou- 
isiana Petroleum  Co.,  The  Texas  Company  (Loading 
Racks),  Galena  Refining  Co.,  Gulf  Pipe  Line  Co., 
Humble  Oil  & Refining  Co. 

Three  additional  refineries  have  settled  upon  lo- 
cations on  the  Channel,  but  have  not  completed  their 
negotiations.  These  refineries  will  have,  when  com- 
pleted and  in  operation,  a combined  daily  capacity  of 

200.000  barrels  of  oil.  No  other  oil  refining  cen- 
ter in  the  world  will  be  able  to  equal  this  record. 

Public  Wharves.  ' 

There  are  now  six  public  wharves  near  the  turning 
basin.  All  have  been  built  within  the  last  three 
years  and  are  modern  in  type  and  construction. 
They  cover  a total  water  frontage  of  3649  lineal 
feet,  and  a total  area  of  303,634  square  feec 
Freight  sheds  cover  14  1,023  feet,  with  613,611 
square  feet  yet  to  be  covered.  These  wharves  are 
provided  with  municipal  railway  trackage  along  the 


water  front.  Wharf  No.  1 has  been  in  operation 
since  November  1915.  It  was  the  first  to  be  built. 
It  is  now  used  to  handle  the  business  of  the  South- 
ern Steamship  company's  Houston-Philadelphia  line 
The  wharf  is  647  feet  long,  with  a maximum  width 
of  165  feet,  including  the  aprons.  Including  the 
sheds,  it  covers  an  area  of  7 6,67  2 square  feet.  It 
has  railroad  tracks  at  rear  and  two  tracks  at  front 
apron.  The  storage  shed  is  of  solid  concrete  and 
fireproof.  The  four  other  city  wharves  are  modern 
in  every  particular.  The  cotton  wharf  opposite 
Wharf  No.  4,  is  800  feet  long  by  42  feet  wide, 
covering  an  area  of  3 3,600  square  feet.  The  Man- 
chester Wharf,  two  miles  down  the  channel  from 
Wharf  No.  1 will,  when  completed,  be  500  feet  long, 
with  belt  railway  connection  with  main  line  rail 
ways.  The  money  for  building  this  wharf  has  been 
reserved  out  of  the  funds  received  from  Bond  sales 
for  the  purpose  of  building  the  wharf. 

The  city  owns  two  up-to-date  wharves,  one  at 
the  foot  of  Baker  street,  and  the  other  at  the  South 
side  of  Main  street.  The  Baker  street  wharf  is  80 
feet  long  by  20  feet  wide.  The  Main  street  wharf 
is  5 52  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide.  The  Main  street 
wharf  contains  a storage  warehouse  70  feet  long 
and  24  feet  wide. 

Private  Wharves. 

Several  private  corporations  which  have  purchased 
water  frontage  for  the  building  of  industrial  plants 
and  oil  refineries,  have  built  their  own  wharves, 
and  many  more  of  these  are  in  prospect  for  the  im- 
mediate future.  Many  of  these  will  be  used  for 
receiving  and  sending  oil  shipments. 

Public  Warehouses. 

Plans  for  making  the  port  a concentration  point 
for  merchandise  and  commercial  products  have  been 
scientifically  worked  out,  and  a warehouse  contain- 
ing more  than  5 acres  of  floor  space  has  already 
been  constructed.  It  is  located  in  the  rear  of  wharf 
No.  4,  and  built  of  concrete.  Of  the  floor  space 
188,543  square  feet  is  reserved  for  storage  purposes. 
It  is  divided  into  compartments  by  concrete  walls 
and  automatic  fire  doors,  with  automatic  sprinkler 
system,  power  circuits  and  electric  lights.  Three 
railroad  tracks  are  located  between  the  two  wings 
of  the  building,  with  two  tracks  on  the  outside  of  the 
east  wing. 

Cotton  Sheds. 

Immediately  to  the  rear  of  the  80(‘  foot  cotton 
wharf  are  three  cotton  sheds,  having  a total  area 
of  242, S98  square  feet,  with  a total  storage  capacity 
of  30,000  hales  of  cotton.  Each  shed  is  equipped 
with  the  Fordyce  monorail  cotton  trolley,  connecting 
with  the  wharf,  which  transports  cotton  from  the 
sheds  to  the  ship’s  side.  Each  of  these  cotton  sheds 
is  served  by  two  municipal  railroad  spur  tracks 
running  alongside  the  sheds.  Three  private  cotton 
warehouses  are  located  on  the  channel  below  the 
turning  basin.  Cotton  is  shipped  from  all  sheds  and 
docks  to  the  principal  markets  of  the  world. 

Public  Terminal  Facilities. 

Probably  the  greatest  public  asset  connected  with 
the  harbor  administration  is  the  Municipal  Belt 
Railway,  owned  and  operated  by  the  city  of  Houston. 
This  road  was  built  in  order  that  terminal  facilities 
of  the  ship  channel  might  forever  remain  free  from 
private  control.  Every  industry  on  the  channe1 
stands  on  an  equal  footing  as  regards  to  terminal 
privileges. 

The  city’s  terminal  railway  connects  with  many 
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•r.Justrial  plants  now  in  operation,  and  will  eventu 
v serve  every  industry  on  the  channel.  The  city 
aned  railway  connects  with  all  the  main  line  rail- 
,;,vs  entering  Houston.  The  road  already  has  12 
of  trackage  on  the  south  side  of  the  channel, 
.'•..•lulling  switch  yards  capable  of  accomodating  4 50 
railway  cars.  On  the  north  side  of  the  channel  the 
-jv;t  line  owns  157  miles  of  switch  yards  accomodat- 
,.K.  i 18  cars.  The  city  owns  two  70-ton  locomotives 
»s;h  which  to  operate  its  railway,  also  a round- 
r use,  for  its  locomotives.  As  shipping  on  the 
hannel  increases  the  belt  line  terminal  will  connect 
all  industrial  plants  there.  It  is  the  pub- 
., 's  safe-guard  against  private  control  of  the  ter- 
minal facilities  of  the  port. 

Free  to  the  World. 

The  Port  of  Houston  is  free  to  the  World,  no 
charges  whatever  being  made  against  vessels  en- 
tering the  harbor.  No  charges  for  dockage,  wharf- 
age, or  berthing  are  made.  This  affords  ships  com- 
ing here  a tremendous  advantage.  The  expense  of 
maintaining  the  municipal  wharves  and  docks  is 
maintained  by  the  taxpayers  of  Houston.  All  other 
South  Texas  ports,  including  Galveston,  Texas  City, 
Beaumont,  Port  Arthur  and  Orange,  assess  port 
charges.  So  does  New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  This 
made  possible  through  municipal  ownership  and 
control  of  the  port.  Charges  for  piloting  vessels  up 
the  channel  are  exceedingly  reasonable.  When  a 
vessel  has  once  entered  the  channel  the  charge  for 
piloting  is  $2.50  per  foot  of  vessel  draft  one  way. 
Fresh  water  for  ships  is  supplied  by  the  city  at  fif- 
teen cents  per  thousand  gallons. 

Other  Harbors  Not  Free. 

Galveston  harbor  makes  the  following  charges 
against  vessels  entering  her  harbor:  Vessels  of 

2.000  net  tons  and  under  3,000  tons,  $125;  vessels  of 

3.000  tons  and  under  5,000  tons,  $150;  vessels  of 

5.000  tons  and  over  $175. 

New  Orleans  bases  her  charges  on  the  gross  ton- 
nage of  the  vessels  per  day,  charging  3 cents  per 
ton  for  the  first  day  and  going  down  a gTadual 
scale  to  one  cent  per  ton  for  six  days  of  the  vessel’s 
stay.  Charges  then  cease  until  the  22nd  day,  when 
«ne  cent  is  charged  per  ton  until  the  26th  day,  when 
the  scale  for  the  first  wreek  again  becomes  effective, 
fhe  true  spirit  of  Southern  hospitality  is  exemplified 
:n  the  management  of  Houston’s  splendid  harbor. 

Numerous  Industrial  Sites. 

There  is  room  on  the  water  front  for  thousands 
f industrial  plants.  The  distance  from  the  Turning 
basin  to  Morgan’s  Point  is  25  miles.  The  water 
frontage  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  is  available  for 
building  purposes,  giving  50  miles  of  water  front- 
age. This  land  is  lower  in  price  than  any  other 
•cep  water  frontage  in  America.  As  industries 
d-velop  the  municipal  railway  will  be  connected 
'*ith  them  and  the  eighteen  main  line  railways  that 
radiate  in  every  direction  from  Houston. 

Steamers  are  now  plying  between  Houston  and 
Philadelphia,  and  oil  tankers  bring  cargoes  from 
•he  Tampico  oil  fields  of  Mexico.  The  Ward  Line 
'•earners  have  applied  for  the  privilege  of  opening 
a line  between  Houston  and  Central  American  ports. 
Phe  tonnage  handled  through  the  port  is  increasing, 
'^hich  the  following  figures  will  show: 

J‘>nnage  for  1915 1,721,817 

Coinage  for  1916 1,487,017 

Coinage  for  1917  (handicapped  by  war) . . 913,572 

Tonnage  for  1918 1,735,586 


Ship  Building  Industry. 

Two  ship  building  plants  have  been  in  operation 
on  the  Ship  Channel  since  August,  1917.  They  are 
the  Universal  and  the  Midland  yards.  The  Universal 
plant  has  built  nine  3,500  ton  Ferris  type  wooden 
ships.  The  last  one  to  be  built  under  government 
contract  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present 
month.  This  yard  is  now  negotiating  for  ships  to 
be  built  under  private  contract  at  the  Universal 
plant  here. 

The  Midland  yards  have  launched  eight  3,500  ton 
wooden  vessels  and  two  2,500  ton  barges.  All  these 
ships  have  been  built  for  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine.  The  vessels  are  being  chartered  to  private 
corporations  by  the  government,  and  are  especially 
desirable  for  coastwise  and  South  American  trade. 
The  ships  are  of  the  type  best  suited  to  coast  waters, 
although  they  are  excellent  carriers  for  Trans-At- 
lantic service. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  shown  in  ship 
building  as  a permanent  industry  here.  Conditions 
are  ideal  and  materials  abundant.  A local  organiza- 
tion has  been  formed  also  to  build  concrete  ships 
and  barges  in  the  channel.  The  Gulf  district  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  has  built  a total  of 
56  vessels,  with  a total  tonnage  of  205,400  during 
the  past  two  years. 

Growth  in  Population. 

In  1880  Houston  was  a village  of  16,513  inhabi- 
tants. The  next  decennial  period  showed  an  increase 
in  population  of  67  per  cent;  the  next  census  showed 
an  increase  of  62  per  cent.  The  period  from  1900 
to  1910  showed  79  per  cent  increase,  giving  the  total 
at  78,800.  The  present  population,  based  upon  city 
directory  estimates  is  174,000,  an  increase  of  122 
per  cent  during  the  ten  year  period,  which  ends 
January  1st  next.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  increase 
during  the  last  ten  year  period  far  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  period  of  the  past.  The  greatest  in- 
crease has  been  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
present  ten  year  period,  or  since  the  Houston  Ship 
Channel  has  been  open  to  navigation.  It  is  safe  to 
predict  that  the  1930  census  will  show  more  than 
half  a million  people  within  the  municipal  limits  of 
Houston. 

Leading  Financial  Center. 

Houston  is  the  recognized  financial  center  of  the 
Southwest.  There  are  sixteen  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies operating  here,  including  the  Federal  Farm 
Land  Bank,  and  an  important  branch  of  the  Eleventh 
District  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  Branch  was  opened  last  August.  The 
Federal  Farm  Land  Bank  has  been  in  operation 
for  two  years.  During  that  time  it  has  made  10,000 
loans  on  farm  properties,  aggregating  $27,000,000. 
The  money  represented  by  these  loans  has  gone  into 
farm  improvements  and  the  purchase  of  the  farm 
homes  for  former  tenants.  The  institution  has  given 
an  added  stimulus  to  homebuilding  on  the  land  and 
to  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  state. 

Houston’s  annual  bank  clearings  for  1918  were 
$791,351,619.  For  1917,  bank  clearings  were  8703,- 
657,251.  The  increase  for  1918  was  $87,704,368. 

The  branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  located 
here  will  facilitate  the  handling  of  loans  and  banks 
in  South  Texas.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  loans 
its  money  to  banks  only,  on  what  is  known  as  “Re- 
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discount”  notes.  A member’s  bank  takes  the  note 
of  its  customer,  with  security  attached,  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  and  gets  Federal  Currency,  equal 
in  amount  to  the  value  of  the  note.  This  currency 
circulates  as  money,  but  is  retired  from  circulation 
when  the  original  note  on  which  it  was  issued  has 
been  paid. 

The  total  capitalization  of  Houston  banks  and 
■trust  companies  is  $10,000,000  and  their  total  re- 
sources $99,918,207.  This  figure  is  expected  to  reach 
the  hundred  million  mark  before  the  end  of  the 
present  year. 

South’s  Greatest  Cotton  Market. 

Houston  is  the  largest  inland  cotton  port  in  the 
world.  This  is  the  shipping  point  for  a million  bales 
of  cotton  per  year.  This  supply  is  drawn  from 
Texas,  Oklahoma  and  parts  of  Louisiana  and  Arkan- 
sas. There  are  eight  large  cotton  compresses  lo- 
cated here  with  a combined  storage  capacity  of 
600,000  bales.  Seventy  local  firms  are  engaged  in 
the  cotton  trade  and  ship  to  all  the  cotton  markets 
of  the  world.  Storage  facilities  have  been  provided 
on  the  Ship  Channel  also,  and  the  cotton  is  shipped 
from  Houston’s  wharves  to  the  world’s  leading  mar- 
kets at  a tremendous  saving  in  rates  over  any  other 
port. 

Enormous  Lumber  Trade. 

Houston  has  lumber  trade  of  more  than  three 
bill  ion  feet  per  year.  This  brings  an  annual  revenue 
of  $75,000,000.  Lumber  is  shipped  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  More  than  a score  of  large  lumber  yards 
are  located  here,  drawing  their  supplies  from  their 
own  mills,  located  in  the  interior  of  the  state.  Vast 
timber  reserves  are  still  available,  and  local  dealers 
will  go  into  competition  with  the  lumber  manufac- 
turers of  Europe  for  building  materials  to  be  used 
in  rebuilding  cities  of  France  and  other  countries 
of  continental  Europe. 

South  American  Trade. 

South  and  Central  American  Republics  have  evi- 
denced a desire  to  increase  their  trade  relations  with 
Texas,  and  an  extension  of  foreign  trade  is  one  of 
the  activities  of  the  immediate  future  of  Houston. 
Before  the  war,  American  merchants  were  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  ships,  but  the  new  Merchant  Ma- 
rine will  meet  their  problem.  The  56  vessels  built 
on  the  Gulf  Coast  alone,  when  put  into  foreign  trade 
service  through  the  Houston  Ship  Channel,  will  build 
up  vast  shipping  trade  with  Mexico  and  the  Pan- 
American  Republics.  The  vessels  are  suited  to  carry- 
ing all  kinds  of  cargoes,  except  crude  oil,  which  will 
continue  to  be  shipped  in  tankers.  With  an  abund- 
ance of  raw  materials,  including  fibers  and  hard- 
woods, from  Mexico,  South  and  Central  America 
manufacturing  plants  will  be  built  here  to  work  them 
into  finished  products  and  merchandise  cargoes  sent 
back  in  exchange.  Tnus  a vast  volume  of  trade 
will  be  built  up.  Ships  for  carrying  this  trade  are 
the  first  essential,  and  now  the  ships  are  available 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history. 

Growth  of  Industries. 

No  other  American  city  affords  such  splendid 
facilities  for  manufacturing.  The  Ship  Channel 
offers  cheap  factory  sites  on  deep  water  frontage. 
Fuel  is  cheap  and  abundant.  There  are  now  514 
factories  of  different  kinds  located  here,  represent- 
ing an  investment  of  $57,000,000.  New  factories 
are  seeking  locations  here  constantly  and  the  already 
large  list  is  being  rapidly  increased.  The  annual 
production  of  Houston's  factories  is  $75,000,000. 


Educational  Institutions. 

Houston  has  the  finest  public  school  system  in  the 
South.  Day  and  night  classes  are  maintained,  the 
latter  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  not  attend 
during  the  day.  Rice  Institute,  a great  modern  uni- 
versity, represents  an  endowment  of  $11,000,0011. 
Tuition  at  Rice  Institute  is  free  and  there  are  no 
fees  of  any  kind  charged.  Houston’s  scholastic  popu- 
lation is  approximately  34,000,  the  largest  of  any 
other  city  in  Texas. 

The  schools  of  Houston  have  grown  very  rapidly 
in  recent  years,  not  only  in  the  enrollment  but  in  the 
facilities  for  taking  care  of  and  properly  training  the 
students.  Special  care  is  taken  of  the  physical  de- 
velopment and  health  of  the  students.  Experienced 
Physical  Directors  are  employed  to  train  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  both  boys  and  girls.  Competent 
coaches  have  created  a vast  amount  of  enthusiasm 
among  students  in  the  developing  of  athletic  teams 
which  have  shown  up  favorably  in  competition  with 
the  schools  of  other  cities.  Medical  inspection  of 
school  children  to  thwart  any  possibility  of  con- 
tagious diseases  are  rigidly  enforced.  Splendid 
equipment  is  provided  in  all  of  the  schools  for  the 
teaching  of  manual  training  for  the  boys,  cabinet 
making,  the  rudiments  for  mechanical  drawings  are 
taught  by  competent  teachers.  Domestic  Science 
departments  are  installed  in  the  schools  for  the 
proper  training  for  girls  in  the  fine  arts  of  cooking, 
sewing,  housekeeping  and  all  kinds  of  work  which 
will  enable  them  to  properly  and  efficiently  manage 
a home. 

Welcome  to  the  World. 

With  advantages  unsurpassed  by  any  other  Amer- 
ican city,  a climate  that  is  superb,  a water  supply 
superior  to  that  of  other  cities  of  the  country;  with 
an  empire  of  rich  agricultural  lands  awaiting  the 
settler,  Houston  extends  a welcome  to  the  world  to 
join  forces  with  her  progressive  citizens  in  building 
on  the  Houston  Ship  Channel  the  greatest  city  of 
the  South. 

Tremendous  Rate  Savings. 

What  advantage  does  Houston  gain  over  cities  that 
have  no  deep  water  port  in  the  matter  of  freight 
rates  ? This  question  has  often  been  asked  and  the 
following  figures  will  show  the  comparative  all- 
water rates  and  all-rail  rates  from  Philadelphia  to 
Houston,  with  the  saving  effected  through  the  Ship 
Channel.  The  rate  saving  is  based  on  the  100  pound 
freight  unit.  Only  such  commodities  as  move  regu- 
larly between  Houston  and  Philadelphia  have  been 
used  as  basis,  and  the  saving  applies  to  other  com- 
modities. The  saving  in  rate  is  as  follows: 

Classification.  Rail  Rate.  Water  Rate  Saving. 


Farm  Implements  . . 

. . 108 

39 

69 

Bagging  

. . 114 

27  y2 

86  Vs 

Canned  Goods  

..  llGM- 

32 

84 1 2 

Glassware  

..  HIM: 

461/2 

65 

Iron-Steel  

. . 102  X/2 

271/2 

75 

Machinery  

. . 108 

46i/2 

61' 2 

Paints  

. . 104 

39 

65 

Roofing  

. . 96 1/2 

32 

64 '2 

Soap  

. . 114 

32 

82 

A study  of  this  table  of  comparative  rail  and 
water  rates  is  exceedingly  interesting.  For  instance, 
the  rail  rate  on  soap  is  three  and  a half  times  more 
than  the  water  rate.  A tremendous  saving  is  ef- 
fected on  every  article  shown.  This  is  merely  an 
index  to  what  a deep  water  port  means  to  a city  like 
Houston. 
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HISTORY  OF  HOUSTON 

By  ROY  Cl.  WATSON 

Houston  Post 


ITS  site  selected  by  its 
founder  because  of  its 
strategic  situation  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  Buffalo 
Bayou,  Houston  was  destined 
from  its  foundation  to  become 
a great  commercial  city  and 
from  the  day  of  its  birth  it 
has  steadily  progressed  to- 
ward its  present  position  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  South- 
ern half  of  the  state  and 
second,  if  not  indeed  first,  in 
population  among  the  cities 
of  Texas. 

From  the  little  party  of  a 
half  dozen  men  who  occupied 
four  days  in  laboriously  navi- 
gating Buffalo  Bayou  from 
Harrisburg  to  the  junction  of  that  stream  with  White 
Oak  Bayou  at  the  point  opposite  what  is  now  the  foot 
of  Main  Street  and  who  laid  out  and  settled  Hous- 
ton, to  the  present  population  of  approximately  165,- 
000,  is  a far  cry,  but  those  men  in  that  boat  came 
with  the  definite  purpose  of  establishing  just  such 
a city.  They  had  visions  of  a city  equal  to  what 
Houston  is  today,  and  they  set  about  establishing 
and  building  that  city  with  a faith  and  courage  that 
was  remarkable. 

Houston  has  a marvelous  history  in  that  it  has 
followed  very  largely  the  plans  of  development  laid 
out  for  it  by  its  founders,  A.  C.  and  J.  K.  Allen,  the 
two  New  York  promoters  who  founded  the  city,  saw 
the  advantages  of  its  location  and  their  first  ad- 
vertisement of  town  lots  in  Houston  reads  more  like 
history  than  prophecy  by  realty  promoters.  For 
once,  a promoter’s  dreams  have  come  true. 

In  that  first  advertisement  of  Houston,  printed 
in  the  Columbia  Telegraph  on  August  26,  1836, 
shortly  after  the  town  had  been  surveyed,  the  Allen 
brothers  predicted  that  Houston  would  necessarily 
become  a great  trading  and  transportational  center, 
because  it  had  the  advantages  of  communication 
ft'ith  foreign  countries  through  the  bayou  and  with 
the  interior  of  the  republic  by  means  of  the  trails. 
They  declared  that  Houston  would  become  the  great 
“commercial  emporium  of  Texas,”  and  suggested 
•t  as  the  seat  of  government  for  the  republic. 

The  Allen  brothers  bought  the  original  site  of 
Houston,  which  consisted  of  half  a league  granted  to 
John  Austin  and  comprised  sixty  blocks  in  what  is 
now  the  business  district,  for  the  sum  of  $5,000, 
from  Mrs.  T.  F.  L.  Parratt.  They  had  tried  to  buy  a 
Mte  at  Harrisburg,  but  were  asked  exorbitant 
Prices,  and  decided  to  come  further  up  the  bayou 
for  a site. 

flail  Borden,  who  later  invented  condensed  milk, 
made  the  survey  and  drew  the  maps  of  the  new 
’•  >wnsite  in  1836.  The  streets  in  the  old  part  of  the 
'■own  were  given  the  name  they  bear  now,  with  two 
‘■r  three  exceptions,  the  original  Milton  street  having 
changed  to  LaBranch  to  honor  Alcee  LaBranch, 
* aited  States  Charge  de  Affairs,  who  was  the  first 
Minister  to  announce  the  recognition  of  Texas  as  a 
r,‘public,  and  Homer  being  changed  to  Austin  in 
honor  of  Stephen  F.  Austin. 


John  Allen,  who  selected  the  townsite  right 
after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  designated  a certain 
street  Railroad  Street,  with  the  expectation  that 
some  day  a railroad  would  enter  the  new  town.  His 
prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled,  as  the  H.  & T.  C. 
tracks  now  traverse  that  street. 

The  site  for  the  capitol  building  was  originally 
designated  on  the  map  as  the  block  just  across  from 
the  present  Rice  hotel,  but  the  capitol  was  actually 
built  in  1837,  two  years  after  founding  of  the  town, 
on  the  corner  occupied  by  the  eighteen  story  Rice 
hotel  building.  The  congress  of  Texas,  in  session 
at  Columbia,  December  15,  1836,  voted  to  move  the 
capitol  of  the  Republic  to  Houston  and  the  seat  of 
government  was  actually  moved  here  May  1,  1837, 
and  the  county  seat  was  moved  from  Harrisburg 
shortly  afterwards.  So  from  its  beginning'  Houston 
has  been  an  important  seat  of  ogovernment.  The 
capitol  was  removed  to  Austin  in  1839. 

The  first  settlers  lived  in  tents  and  log  shacks, 
but  the  town  grew  rapidly.  The  first  hotel  was  a log 
structure  at  the  corner  of  Travis  and  Franklin  , the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Southern  Pacific  building, 
and  formerly  for  many  years  by  the  Hutchens  House, 
a famous  hostelry.  The  Cherokee  Indians  lived  on 
the  north  side,  but  never  disturbed  the  Houston 
settlers,  as  General  Houston  had  been  a Cherokee 
chief  and  they  were  friendly  toward  the  whites  here. 
On  occasion  they  came  over  from  what  is  now  the 
Fifth  Ward  to  confer  with  the  General  and  to  trade. 

A dense  forest  covered  the  site  and  the  Allen’s 
marked  the  trees  with  their  knives,  which  were  to 
be  felled  to  clear  a path  for  Main  Street,  and  later 
other  streets  were  cleared.  Stumps  remained  in 
them  for  years.  Showing  how  Houston  has  grown 


Main  Street  View,  in  the  (.'enter  of  Houston's  Business 
Disl  riot 

along  original  lines,  the  Allen’s  marked  block  31 
for  the  Court  House,  and  the  present  $500,000  edi- 
fice occupies  that  block  today  as  have  its  prede- 
cessors, while  the  City  Hall  occupies  the  block 
marked  on  the  original  map  as  Congress  Square. 

There  was  much  fighting,  drinking  and  carousing 
and  much  crime,  but  the  town  prospered  and  grew 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  an  isolated  settle- 
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ment  in  the  midst  of  a dense  wilderness  hard  to 
reach  even  by  water.  But  being  the  seat  ofgovern- 
ment,  and  a strategic  trading  point,  people  came 
in  rapidly.  In  1839  there  were  3,000  people  with 
property  values  of  $2,405,865,  which  figures  seem 
to  have  been  padded,  while  in  1842  the  population 
was  5,000  and  in  that  year  2,460  bales  of  cotton  were 
exported.  In  1841  Houston  was  made  a port  and 
a’long  task  of  improving  the  bayou  for  navigation 
was  begun. 

• The  first  court  house  and  jail  was  built  in  1837, 
and  were  log  structures  and  the  first  legal  instru- 
ment recorded  was  a deed  to  the  lot  now  occupied 
by  the  store  of  William  D.  Cleveland  & Son.  Hous- 
ton has  had  seven  successive  court  houses. 

The  city  was  incorporated  in  1837  and  the  first 
mayor  was  Dr.  Frances  Moore,  Jr.,  who  was  editor 
of  the  Telegraph,  which  had  been  moved  to  Houston 
from  Columbia  by  the  Bordens  who  had  been  pub- 
lishing it  first  at  San  Felipe  and  then  at  Columbia. 
Houston  has  had  a long  line  of  mayors  who  have 
advanced  the  interests  of  the  city.  The  adoption 
of  the  commission  form  of  government  in  1903  under 
Mayor  Rice  was  one  of  the  most  notable  events  in 
the  history  of  the  city  government. 

The  first  marriage  license  issued  in  Houston  was 
by  Clark  De  Witt  C.  Harris  to  Hugh  McCrory  and 
Miss  Mary  Smith.  After  Mr.  McCrory’s  death,  Mrs. 
McCrory  married  Dr.  Anson  Jones,  last  president  of 
the  republic,  and  she  died  in  Houston  in  1907. 
Although  it  was  dangerous  to  be  a Mason  in  terri- 
tory belonging  to  or  adjacent  to  Mexico,  Masonry- 
preceded  even  the  churches  to  Houston  and  in  1837 
Holland  Lodge,  the  mother  of  Masonic  Lodges  in 
Texas,  was  organized  in  Houston,  and  was  followed 
in  1839  by  the  formation  of  a Temple  Lodge.  From 
that  beginning  the  Masonic  lodge  has  grown  to  its 
present  great  proportions  in  Texas. 

Preachers  gave  Houston  a wide  berth  for  some 
time  after  it  was  founded,  no  resident  minister  hav- 
ing been  in  the  city  until  it  had  3,000  population. 
Rev.  Littletown  Fowler,  the  noted  Methodist  pioneer, 
was  elected  chaplain  of  the  senate  in  1837  and  paid 
visits  to  the  city  frequently.  He  obtained  a gift 
from  the  Allen’s  of  lots  on  Texas  Avenue  between 
Travis  and  Milan  for  a church  site,  and  it  became 
the  location  of  the  Shearn  Methodist  Church,  the 
original  Methodist  Church  in  Houston,  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  present  First  Methodist  Church  and  the 
mother  of  all  Houston  Methodist  churches,  of  which 
there  are  now  seventeen.  The  old  site  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Chronicle  building  and  Majestic 
Theatre. 

The  Allen’s  also  gave  the  Presbyterians  a site  at 
Capitol  and  Main  upon  which  lot  the  first  Presby- 
terian Church  was  built,  which  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  city. 

Christ  Episcopal  Church  was  founded  in  1839  and 
occupied  the  site  occupied  by-  the  present  building 
at  Texas  and  Fannin,  the  First  Baptist  Church 
was  established  in  1841  and  the  first  Catholic  Church, 
known  as  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  in  1841. 
New  churches  have  been  built,  until  now  there  are 
75  churches  for  whites  and  a large  number  for 
negroes  in  the  city. 

There  was  always  a sentiment  for  education  in 
Houston  and  various  private  schools  were  conducted 
until  in  1877,  when  the  Houston  Academy  was  fail- 
ing, a public  school  system  was  established  by  the 
city,  in  spite  of  strong  opposition  from  those  who 


feared  public  schools  would  be  used  for  political 
purposes.  H.  H.  Smith  was  the  first  superintendent 
of  public  schools,  and  he  was  followed  by  Superin- 
tendents E.  N.  Clopper,  E.  E.  Burnett,  Foute,  J.  E. 
Down,  W.  S.  Sutton  and  P.  \V.  Horn,  the  latter 
having  been  in  charge  since  1902.  In  1887  the 
public  schools  began  with  617  white  pupils  and 
618  negroes  or  a total  of  1,235  pupils,  scattered  in 
14  small  buildings.  Today  there  are  25,000  pupils 
and  650  teachers,  with  52  buildings  valued  at  $3,000,- 
000.00.  A new  $500,000  High  School  is  in  course  of 
construction  to  replace  the  old  building  burned  early 
in  1919. 

Rice  Institute,  the  seventh  richest  educational  in- 
stitution in  America,  and  the  gift  of  the  late  William 
Morsh  Rice,  was  opened  to  students  in  1912.  It  has 
an  endowment  of  $10,000,000,  which  has  grown  from 
the  original  fund  of  $200,000  given  by  Mr.  Rice  in 
1891  for  the  establishment  of  the  school.  He  grad- 
ually increased  his  gifts  until  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of 
trustees  over  a million  dollars.  After  the  litigation 
over  his  fortune,  the  Institute  received  in  all  about 
$5,000,000  which  has  increased  its  value  to  its  pres- 
ent figure.  Work  on  the  buildings  which  occupy  a 
campus  of  300  acres  three  miles  west  of  the  Rice  Ho- 
tel, was  begun  in  1910  and  the  corner  stone  of  the  ad- 
ministration building  was  laid  in  1911  on  March  2, 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Rice,  the  founder,  came  to  Houston  in  1838, 
conducted  a store  in  a tent,  and  from  that  beginning 
built  up  his  enormous  fortune  by  business,  and  in- 
vesting in  Texas  real  estate. 

Houston  has  a score  or  more  of  newspapers  in  its 
life,  the  Telegraph  running,  with  a few  interruptions, 
from  1837  to  1878  in  the  city.  The  two  principal  pa- 
pers now  the  Post  and  the  Chronicle,  the  Post  hav- 
ing been  established  in  1885,  by  the  late  J.  L.  Wat- 
son, w-ho  had  associated  with  him,  Col.  R.  M.  Johns- 
ton. A paper  called  the  Post  had  been  printed 
from  1880  to  1884,  but  had  suspended  before  the 
present  Post  was  established.  The  Chronicle  was 
established  in  1902  by  Marcellus  E.  Foster.  Both 
papers  are  now  housed  in  magnificent  buildings  and 
are  magnificently  equipped.  Roy  G.  Watson,  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  Post,  is  now  President -Pub- 
lisher of  the  Post. 

Railroads  early  sought  to  enter  Houston,  The  Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio  having  been 
planned  as  early  as  1842.  The  road  was  completed 
from  Harrisburg  through  Houston  to  Brazos,  a dis- 
tance of  32  miles,  by  1852.  The  G.  H.  & H.  and  the 
H.  & T.  C.  were  next  to  come  into  the  city  and  the 
development  continued  until  Houston  has  seventeen 
lines  of  railway  and  an  interurban  to  Galveston. 
Houston  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  railway  centers 
of  the  South,  with  connections  with  roads  to  all 
parts  of  the  continent. 

Street  car  traffic  by  means  of  mule  drawn  cars 
was  inaugurated  in  Houston  in  18(0  and  in  1890  the 
lines  were  electrified.  Before  taking  over  the  Hous- 
ton Heights  Line  in  1892,  the  system  consisted  of  2> 
miles  of  track,  which  was  increased  to  35  miles  with 
the  Heights  line.  In  1901,  Stone  & Webster  secured 
control  and  rebuilt  the  system.  There  are  now  more 
than  60  miles  of  trackage,  hundreds  of  employees 
and  a pay  roll  of  half  a million  annually.  In  1911 
Stone  & Webster  completed  the  interurban  line  from 
Houston  to  Galveston  at  a cost  of  $2,000,000,  and  its 
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..jins  are  in  operation  hourly  between  the  cities. 

Vs  Houston  was  selected  for  its  location  on  Buf- 
bayou,  so  its  development  has  been  bound  up 
a ;h  the  development  of  the  stream  for  navigation, 
< .,t  for  small  boats,  and  later  for  ocean  going 
, ’..uners.  As  early  as  1841  Houston  secured  the 

- k-ht  to  be  called  the  Port  of  Houston  and  wharves 
„»re  built  at  the  foot  of  main  street  for  traffic  be- 
ta nil  the  city  of  Galveston.  Improvements  of  the 
; jvou  began  immediately  by  the  pulling  of  stumps 
*:  ,1  snags  and  removing  obstructions  of  all  sorts. 

In  1869  the  Direct  Navigation  Company  was 
> rmed  and  began  to  improve  the  bayou,  initiating 
work  of  cutting  the  channel  across  Morgan’s 
;•  nt.  Galveston  having  declined  to  grant  favor- 
,‘.|e  rates  to  Charles  Morgan,  the  New  Orleans 
»t»-amship  king,  he  decided  to  pass  up  Galveston, 
i-  i buying  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Direct 
Navigation  Company,  completed  the  cut  at  Morgan’s 
i\  .nt,  spent  $750,000  in  deepening  the  channel  to 

• : inton  where  his  ships  docked  to  take  on  Cargoes. 

having  been  introduced  in  Congress  in  the  sev- 
< 'tics  to  have  the  United  States  to  buy  the  channel, 

• he  deal  was  closed  in  1892  and  Morgan  sold  out, 

• bus  opening  the  channel  to  the  public.  In  1910  the 
Government  appropriated  $1,500,000  and  Houston  a 

ke  amount  for  deepening  the  channel  to  25  feet  and 
this  work  was  completed  in  1914,  while  in  the  pres- 
et year  the  government  has  entered  into  a similar 
arrangement  with  Houston  to  deepen  the  channel  to 

0 feet  and  another  $2,500,000  will  be  spent  on  the 
waterway.  The  city  of  Houston  has  spent  $3,000,- 
•*)  in  building  modern  docks,  warehouses,  and  rail- 

• .a  is  and  Houston  is  now  an  established  port  with 
regular  ship  lines.  The  fondest  dream  of  the  pion- 

has  been  fulfilled. 

The  ship  channel  shores  have  become  lined  with 
rr-.re  than  $600,000,000.  Included  are  half  a dozen 
*uny  individual  plants,  representing  investments  of 
f.ant  oil  refineries,  and  a million  dollar  cotton  estab- 
•hment. 

From  the  first,  Houston  grew  as  a business  center. 

1 rum  the  time  when  ox  teams  drew  cotton  to  the 
d uston  market  from  as  far  north  as  Waco,  until 
' ••  present  time,  cotton  has  been  a chief  trade  com- 
nty.  The  cotton  exchange  was  formed  in  1874, 

- ! the  building  completed  in  1884.  There  are  now 

members  of  the  exchange  and  shares  sell  at 
5 "oO  each.  Houston  handled  last  year  1,000,000 
• «■*  and  more  of  cotton  valued  at  $160,000,000.  It 
* 5 ' twenty-five  ware  houses  with  capacity  of  500,000 

1 « «,  and  eight  compresses. 

U addition  to  being  a cotton  center,  the  exploita- 
' of  Texas  Forests  has  pushed  Houston  to  the 
at  as  the  great  lumber  center  of  the  Southwest, 

• th  an  annual  business  of  $75,000,000. 

I be  first  bank  in  Texas  was  established  in  Hous- 
■ the  Commercial  and  Agricultural  Bank  of  Texas 
' ‘ ' g been  chartered  by  the  Congress  of  Coahuila 
' ■ i ' Xas  to  S.  M.  Williams  and  associates  in  1835. 

' authorized  capital  was  $1,000,000  and  $100,000 
Paid  up.  No  more  chartered  banks  operated  in 
' : s until  after  1870,  as  there  was  opposition  to 
k ' 1,1  those  days,  and  the  Williams  bank  finally 
'^  charter  annulled  in  1859.  T.  W.  House  and 
^ b’hcpher  as  early  as  1850  had  begun  private 


banking  in  Houston  and  their  institutions  were  the 
forerunners  of  some  of  the  great  banks  of  today. 
Houston  today  is  one  of  the  the  largest  banking 
centers  in  the  state,  with  six  National  banks  with  a 
combined  capital  of  $5,900,000,  and  six  State  Banks 
with  a number  of  trust  companies,  the  total  deposits 
on  September  12,  of  this  year  reaching  approxi- 
mately $77,000,000,  and  the  clearings  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1918  totalling  $574,438,033.00.  The 
Federal  Land  Bank  for  the  district  is  here  and  it  has 
made  loans  of  $27,000,000  since  it  was  established, 
while  the  Houston  branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  the  Eleventh  District  was  opened  in  1019. 

Replacing  the  tents  and  log  huts  in  which  business 
was  done  in  the  early  days,  there  are  today  many 
magnificent  and  commodious  business  houses,  some 
2,600  retail  firms  doing  an  annual  business  of  nearly 
$100,000,000,  while  the  annual  wholesale  trade  of  the 
city  reaches  almost  $1,500,000. 

The  era  of  sky  scraper  building  began  in  1907,  and 
continues,  with  contracts  now  pending  for  several 
new  buildings.  The  Rice  hotel  of  18  stories,  the 
Carter  building  of  17  stories,  the  Union  National 
Bank  building  of  13  stories,  the  Scanlan  Building  of 
13  stories,  the  Texas  Companys  building  of  12  sto- 
ries are  among  the  tallest  structures  built  within 
the  last  ten  years,  but  there  are  numerous  other 
buildings  ranging  from  six  to  ten  stories  in  height. 
The  business  district  has  spread  south  from  the  orig- 
inal center  of  business,  the  old  section  now  being  oc- 
cupied by  wholesale  houses.  The  city  limits  have 
been  extended,  many  additions  made  to  the  original 
sight  and  area  of  the  city  being  now  some  16  square 
miles.  The  assessed  valuation  of  property  exceeds 
$300,000,000  and  the  population,  which  has  doubled 
in  every  decade  since  the  city  was  founded  is  now 
about  165,000,  according  to  conservative  estimates. 

If  the  Allen  Brothers  could  return  to  look  upon 
the  community  they  established  they  would  rejoice 
to  see  how  splendidly  their  successors  have  wrought 
to  carry  out  their  ideas  of  making  Houston  a me- 
tropolis. They  would  find  the  little  straggling  set- 
tlement in  the  mud  on  the  bayou  transformed  into  a 
great  modern  busy  city,  reaching  for  miles  in  every 
direction  from  the  bayou  landing,  with  eight  or  ten 
bridges  spanning  that  bayou,  one  of  which  cost 
$500,000  to  build,  a city  with  the  greatest  auditorium 
in  the  South,  churches  and  schools  costing  millions, 
miles  of  paved  streets,  and  elaborate  telephone,  gas, 
electric  light  and  transportation  system. 

Their  little  trading  post  for  which  they  paid 
$5,000  they  would  find  transformed,  just  as  they  in- 
tended, into  the  cotton,  the  lumber,  the  rice,  the  oil 
and  the  financial  center  of  the  state,  and  its  scores 
of  wholesale  houses  serving  the  very  territory  they 
expected  Houston  to  serve. 

Faith  in  the  future  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
factors  in  all  the  growth  of  Houston,  and  it  is  a 
striking  trait  in  the  present  generation.  They  are 
going  on  ahead  today  with  plans  for  a city  twice  as 
large  and  they  are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the 
city  is  entering  upon  a new  era  of  development  and 
growth.  Loyalty,  enterprise  and  visions  are  still 
the  characterisitic  of  Houston  people,  who  expect  to 
make  their  city,  with  its  port  development,  the  real 
“Chicago  of  the  South’’,  within  the  coming  decade. 
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By  TIIE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


NO  Houston  essayist  has  turned  out  a New 
Zealand  prophet  to  come  back  and  moralize 
over  the  ruins  of  the  city  in  the  dim  future, 
but  every  Houstonian  has  a vivid  conception  of  Hous- 
ton as  it  is  going  to  be.  This  conception  may  not  be 
expressed  in  the  language  of  the  classics  but  it  is  a 
conception  founded  in  the  sincerety  of  Houston’s  ex- 
pectations. 

The  Houstonian,  once  started,  will  paint  glorious 
pictures  of  a great  seaport,  where  mighty  railroad 
lines  connect  with  ocean  steamships;  of  vast  indus- 
trial community  stretching  for  30  miles  down  each 
side  of  its  ship  channel,  acquired  after  years  of  la- 
bor and  great  expense,  and  a channel  already  famous 
nationally;  for  a b a c k- 
ground  of  tremendous  oil  re- 
fineries and  great  producing 
plants,  and  finally,  of  a city 
which,  in  its  civic  pride  and 
its  responsiveness  to  the 
demands  of  progress,  will 
be  a fitting  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  who 
will  profit  by  its  great  in- 
dustrial development. 

This  vision  of  the  future 
of  Houston  has  its  basis 
in  fact,  not  in  the  perfervid 
dreams  of  some  rabid  press 
agent.  Houston  is  dealing 
in  facts,  generally,  and  in 
futures,  only  insofar  as  they 
can  be  seen  from  the  present 
day  facts. 

The  city  is  served  by  a 
great  waterway.  It  is  the 
logical  railroad  center  of 
the  state.  Its  renown  as  a 
cotton  market  is  a byword 
throughout  the  world.  Its 
oil  industries  are  attracting 
wide  spread  attention.  It  is 
building  rapidly  on  what  it 
has  already,  and  a recital  of 
the  achievements  of  the  last 
ten  years  alone  would  be 
enough  to  indicate  what  it  will  do  in  the  future. 

Already  its  ship  channel  is  in  service.  For  four 
years  coastwise  steamers  have  plied  the  stream.  In 
the  fall  of  1919  the  first  Trans-Atlantic  vessel  is 
scheduled  to  steam  out  of  the  city  with  a cargo  of 
cotton  for  Liverpool. 

Wherein  lies  a magical  forshadowing  of  the  days 
to  come.  Houston  has  already  boasted  being  the 
greatest  inland  cotton  market  in  the  world.  Now  it 
is  ceasing  to  be  “inland.”  It  is  sending  its  own  cot- 
ton out  through  its  own  port  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth. 

On  this  one  staple  alone,  this  crop  which  means 
more  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  of  the 
state  of  Texas  than  any  other  single  item,  Houston 
has  enough  to  build  a future.  Houston  is  the  natural 
center  of  distribution  for  this  commodity.  From 
the  farthest  reaches  of  the  state,  direct  rail  lines 
will  rush  into  port,  and  from  this  port  it  can  go  to 
the  mills  of  the  East,  to  England,  to  the  Continent. 


The  future  that  is  already  unfolding  in  the  cotton 
industry  is  indicative  of  what  Houston  may  expect  in 
other  lines.  Already,  trade  commissioners  from 
Nicaragua,  Porto  Rico,  and  other  South  and  Central 
American  Countries,  have  been  dicking  with  locai 
interests  with  an  eye  to  “getting  in  on  the  ground 
floor”  or  the  port  of  this  city. 

Armed  with  this  Channel  as  an  entering  wedge 
to  the  commerce  of  other  great  nations  and  the  far 
coasts  of  this  country,  Houston  Has  an  equally  pow- 
erful weapon  of  distinction  in  its  rail  lines.  It  is 
admittedly  the  headquarters  of  the  railroad  life  of 
the  state.  The  best  systems  are  entered  here,  sys- 
tems which  tap  the  Brownsville  country  with  its  cot- 
ton, its  great  fruit  and  truck 
garden  plots,  that  reach 
into  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
central  part  of  the  state, 
that  connect  up  directly 
with  the  oil  producing  ter- 
ritory. With  admirable 
freight  rates,  based  on  a 50 
mile  inland  seaport’s  ad- 
vantages, Houston  can  take 
her  place  easily  as  the  dis- 
tributing center  of  the  state. 
She  claims  that  place  now 
Future  years  will  demon- 
strate her  right  to  it  still 
more.  Houston,  will,  there- 
fore, reap  all  the  benefit- 
of  a rapidly  growing  state 
with  a magnificently  ex- 
panding commerce. 

In  the  coastal  oil  field- 
spread  out  from  Houston 
Goose  Creek,  Blue  Ridge. 
West  Columbia,  the  prin- 
cipal hope  of  this  section  in 
petroleum,  are  only  a short 
automobile  ride  a w a y . 
Great  refineries  are  center- 
ing on  the  channel.  Pip> 
lines  are  being  run  to  the 
great  storage  plants  which, 
follow'  each  other  down  the 
lines  of  communication  from  Houston.  Oil  tanker- 
ply  the  channel,  bringing  crude  oil  from  Mexico 
to  the  refineries  here. 

Within  30  days,  two  new  companies  have  pur- 
chased land  along  the  channel  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing refineries.  Hardly  a company  but  what 
is  represented  either  in  a big  refinery  or  in  a land 
option. 

Oil  and  cotton  are  not  the  only  household  good- 
of  the  Houstonian.  The  channel  frontage  is  not 
limited  to  these  industries  alone. 

Houston — or  rather  the  port  of  Houston,  has  1 
prospective  Channel  frontage  GO  miles,  about  C 
miles  along  each  bank  of  the  stream  that  is  the  man 
artery  of  its  future  growth.  On  his  frontage  al- 
ready have  been  build  a great  cement  plant,  maid- 
oil  refineries,  an  outomobile  factory,  and  numerou 
other  manufaeturies. 

Hardly  a month  passes  but  some  industry,  sum 
perhaps,  but  destined  to  grow,  crowds  its  way 
Drugs,  clothing,  food  products,  all  of  these  essentia! 


Rice  Hotel,  Houston,  one  of  the  Largest  and  Most 
Luxuriantly  Furnished  Hotels  in  the  South 
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I life  are  manufactured  here.  Only  a few  miles 
*s  one  of  the  largest  sugar  refineries  in  the 
I'nited  States. 

These  are  all  actualities.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
the  future  with  the  rapid  development  of  traffic 
through  the  port  can  fail  to  attract  scores  of  new 
enterprises.  Success  breeds  success. 

Some  cities,  however,  fail  to  achieve  their  best 
N-cnuse  they  are  not  prepared  for  success.  They 
ire  overgrown  villages.  They  do  not  know  what  to 
T.j  with  themselves.  They  can  not  assimilate  their 
r.vw  growth.  They  make  mistakes  that  it  takes 
i evades  to  overcome.  Houston  is  prepared  to  guard 
Against  this. 

The  first  step  that  Houston  has  taken  that  shows 
’.he  farsighted  manner  in  which  it  views  its  future 
has  been  to  acquire  a large  frontage  on  the  Channel 
for  the  municipality  and  begin  the  construction  for 
a vast  unity  of  municipally  controlled  docks  and 
<.>>tton  warehouses,  to  be  open  to  all  on  equal  terms. 

In  the  same  characteristic  way,  it  has  involved 
a comprehensive  city  building  plan.  It  has  made 
arrangements  for  Parks,  boulevards,  residence  sec- 
tions, industrial  communities. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  of  rec- 
ent years  is  the  preparation  by  a big  oil  concern  to 
expend  $1,000,000  in  building  a model  industrial 
village  back  of  its  plant  on  the  channel.  Another 
big  oil  company  is  undertaking  the  same  type  of 
work  at  Baytown,  farther  down  the  stream. 

Other  firms  will  follow  these  examples.  The  thing 
will  be  done  well.  There  will  be  no  useless  haphaz- 
ard growth  along  the  old  destructive  lines.  Houston 
n building  well.  Good  substantial  business  houses, 
•tructures  that  attract  favorable  attention  from  the 
whole  country,  are  continually  going  up,  here.  New 
corporations  come,  study  the  field,  establish  their 
headquarters  and  “dig  in”  with  fine  buildings,  to 
atay. 

As  a civic  entity  Houston  is  working  to  meet  its 
growth.  It  has  developed  a public  school  system 
that  serves  as  the  model  for  systems  in  cities  much 
Jrger.  It  has  become  a convention  center.  It  is 
the  amusement  center  of  this  territory,  and  each 
P ar  it  is  able  to  back  more  pretentious  musical  and 
theatrical  offerings. 

Along  with  this  progress,  it  is  rapidly  developing 
' to  one  of  the  real  intellectual  centers  of  the  Union. 
The  Rice  Institute,  magnificent  gift  of  a former 
Houstonian,  in  seven  years  has  leaped  into  the 
■*'>nt  rank  of  colleges  and  with  practically  unlimited 
,Jnds  will  make  this  city  the  cultural  center  for  this 
’rtire  section  of  the  south. 

t •s'rnall  w'onder  that  the  Houstonian,  telling  of  the 
''are,  counts  his  blessings  and  asks,  “What  more 
*'>uld  you  have?”  It  is  only  a question  of  normal 
'Vpansion. 

■streets  and  bridges  are  all  in  good  condition,  al- 
*:,,ugh  little  extension  work  in  this  department  has 
■ rn  done  recently  owing  to  lack  of  funds.  Street 
a|ntainance,  however,  is  generally  satisfactory. 

<)Ur  chief  complaint  has  come  from  citizens  who 

• aeve  that  Houston  should  have  an  elaborate  drain- 
1 system  for  its  flood  waters.  During  1919  the 

“n  was  unusually  heavy  and  the  present  drainage 

* > tom  was  not  equal  to  the  task  imposed  upon  it 
f the  elements.  The  city  engineer  has  drafted 

,ns  for  a drainage  system  that  will  cost  in  the 
:vhborhood  of  $7,000,000.  Funds  for  this  system 
“ •uld  have  to  be  raised  through  the  creation  of  a 


local  drainage  district  and  the  issuance  of  bona? 
for  drainage  purposes.  It  is  up  to  the  people  to 
decide.  The  drainage  is  needed.  It  is  only  a ques- 
tion of  finances,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in 
normal  years  Houston  experiences  very  little  diffi- 
culty with  its  drainage. 

In  October  the  citizens  of  Houston  voted  a special 
school  tax  of  50  cents  on  the  $100.  This  tax  will 
bring  in  a revenue  of  about  $750,000,  which  will  be 
used  in  increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  plac- 
ing our  public  school  system  on  a better  basis  gen- 
erally. This  special  fund  will  release  the  general 
school  fund  for  municipal  purposes,  and  will  enable 
the  city  to  increase  salaries  in  different  city  de- 
partments where  increases  are  most  needed. 

Houston’s  fire  department  is  giving  efficient  serv- 
ice, and  there  is  very  little  loss  from  fires.  Very  few 
fires  have  occurred  during  the  last  year  which  en- 
tailed any  considerable  loss.  This  has  been  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  prompt  action  of  the  fire  de- 
partment in  meeting  every  emergency. 

The  city  owns  10  public  parks,  ranging  in  area 
from  a few  acres  each  to  250  each.  Harman  Park 
is  the  largest  and  is  beautifully  located  for  park 
purposes.  All  parks  have  been  improved  with  build- 
ings and  playgrounds  and  are  the  centers  of  much 
out  door  life  during  the  summer  months.  The  series 
of  outdoor  amusements,  games  and  contests  is  a 
feature  of  the  outdoor  program  provided  by  the  city 
government  during  each  summer..  Municipal  band 
concerts  have  been  given  in  the  past,  and  have 
proven  a popular  attraction  for  outdoor  gatherings 
in  our  city  parks. 

The  health  of  the  city  is  good.  It  is  the  custom 
for  the  citizens  of  Houston,  under  the  direction  of 
the  City  Health  Board  each  year  to  hold  “clean 
up”  campaigns,  in  which  all  refuse  and  decayed  mat- 
ter is  removed  from  premises  and  destroyed.  Every 
civic  organization  in  the  city  takes  part  in  these 
campaigns  and  the  results  have  been  very  satis- 
factory. No  epidemics  of  any  kind  have  visited 
Houston  the  past  year. 

The  city  owns  and  operates  a municipal  market 
where  it  sells  fruit  and  produce  at  from  12  to  20 
per  cent  below  prevailing  retail  prices.  After  charg- 
ing itself  with  all  overhead  expenses  paid  by  other 
dealers,  it  clears  from  $100  to  $200  per  week. 

Houston’s  population  is  growing  very  rapidly,  the 
estimated  increase  during  the  past  10  years  being 
120  per  cent.  Of  course  the  population  was  swelled 
slightly  by  the  taking  in  of  Houston  Heights,  but 
the  great  demand  for  housing  facilities  is  a sure 
index  to  a rapid  and  permanent  growth.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  value  of  building  permits 
totaled  $4,500,000  from  January  to  October,  1919, 
and  most  of  these  were  for  residence  buildings.  One 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  Houston  today  is  the 
finding  of  living  quarters  for  newcomers.  Of  course 
building  operations  were  practically  suspended  dur- 
ing the  war,  which  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  short- 
age in  housing  facilities. 

Improvement  has  been  made  in  transportation  and 
traffic  and  a noticeable  falling  off  in  accidents  is 
the  result.  Street  platforms  for  the  accommodation 
of  passengers  boarding  and  alighting  from  street 
cars  have  been  placed  on  the  principal  street  inter- 
sections and  have  proved  very  successful  in  handling 
passenger  traffic.  An  ordinance  has  been  passed 
regulating  the  parking  of  automobiles  in  the  con- 
jested  districts,  which  will  help  the  situation  also. 
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By  A.  E.  AMERMAX 

EX-Mayor 


HOUSTON  has  the  commission  form  of  Govern- 
ment. The  mayor  and  four  city  commis- 
sioners are  elected  by  the  people  and  are 
responsible  for  the  City’s  administration.  The  Com- 
missioners administer  the  Fire,  Water,  Tax  and 
Street  and  Bridge  departments.  Each  Commissioner 
is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  his  own 
department.  The  Mayor  and  four  commissioners  con- 
stitute the  City  Council  Board  and  are  empowered 
by  law  to  pass  and  repeal  ordinances. 

Houston  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  up  with  the  municipal  needs.  Every  year  we 
must  revise  our  budgets  and  the  call  is  always  for 
more  money  for  taking  care  of  the  ever  expanding 
needs  of  the  mu- 
nicipality. 

Progress  in  all 
departments  has 
been  exceeding- 
ly grat  i f y i n g . 

While  all  calls  for 
impro  v e m e n t s 
cannot  poss i b 1 y 
be  met,  we  have 
every  reason  to 
feel  optimistic. 

There  is  sound 
satisfaction  in  the 
knowledge  that 
the  city  is  in- 
creasing  in 
wealth  and  popu- 
lation so  rapidly 
that  it  requires 
constant  revision 
of  statistics.  It 
requires  expert  figuring  to  be  able  to  plan  for  im- 
mediate future  requirements.  It  is  a source  of  satis- 
faction, however,  that  heretofore  the  garment  has 
never  been  cut  too  large.  Houston  has  outgrown  her 
small  garment  days,  and  the  budgets  that  the  various 
departments  of  the  city  are  now  placing  before  the 
Mayor  would  have  staggered  him  a few  years  ago, 
yet  the  increase  is  necessary. 

During  the  past  year  Houston  has  realized  her 
dream  of  half  a century.  Since  November,  fifteen 
ocean-going  vessels  have  been  sailing  from  Hous- 
ton’s municipal  wharves  direct  for  Liverpool,  with 
full  cargoes  of  Texas  cotton.  This  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  an  extensive  overseas  trade  through  our 
port,  which  is  municipally  owned  and  controlled. 
Other  ships  have  been  allocated  here  for  the  over- 
seas trade  during  the  year  1920. 

For  more  than  two  years  regular  service  has  been 
in  effect  between  Houston  and  Philadelphia.  Ves- 
sels of  the  Southern  Steamship  Company  have  been 
making  the  port  regularly,  bringing  merchandise 
and  carrying  back  to  Atlantic  seaboard  points  the 
products  of  Texas  and  other  southwestern  States! 

Improvements  of  the  Houston  Ship  Channel  began 
in  1870,  and  since  that  time  $5, 500,000  have  been 
spent  in  deepening  and  widening  the  waterway. 
Last  May  the  Harris  County  Navigation  District, 
which  includes  the  City  of  Houston,  voted  a bond 
issue  of  $1,500,000  for  further  improvements.  The 
Federal  Government  has  made  an  appropriation  in- 


creasing the  amount  of  available  funds  to  $3,850,000. 
This  will  provide  a minimum  depth  of  30  feet  and  a 
minimum  width  of  200  feet,  and  provide  sufficient 
water  for  accomodation  of  the  larger  type  of  ocean 
going  vessels,  according  to  estimates  of  the  Board  of 
United  States  Engineers. 

There  are  now  located  on  the  Ship  Channel  and  in 
progress  of  location  18  oil  refineries  which  will  have 
a daily  capacity  when  completed  of  200,000  barrels 
of  refined  products  per  day.  This  will  make  Hous- 
ton the  greatest  oil  refining  center  in  the  world. 
Supplies  of  crude  oil  are  drawn  from  the  Gulf 
Coastal  fields  and  from  the  North  Texas,  Louisiana 
and  Oklahoma  through  pipe  lines  which  converge  on 

the  channel.  All 
refining  and  in- 
dustrial plants 
will  eventually  be 
connected  with 
the  eighteen  main 
line  railways 
which  enter  Hous- 
ton from  all  in- 
land points.  Work 
on  the  municipal 
Belt  Line  Rail- 
way has  been  pro- 
gressing steadily 
and  18  miles  of 
trackage  have 
been  laid  on  the 
south  side  of  the 
channel.  The  city 
owns  and  controls 
not  only  its  port 
facilities  but  its 
rail  facilities  as  well.  We  own  the  70-ton  locomo- 
tives, a round  house,  and  other  facilities  and  rail- 
way equipage. 

The  ship  channel  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  Houston,  a distance  of  50  miles.  It  is  25  miles 
from  the  municipal  port  to  Galveston  bay.  The 
channel  is  built  through  the  bay  and  on  to  the  Gulf. 

The  city  has  built  six  wharves.  They  cover  a 
total  water  frontage  of  3649  lineral  feet  and  have  a 
total  area  of  303,634  square  feet.  All  wharves  have 
railway  trackage  connections  and  cargo  is  easily 
discharged  for  loading  on  vessels.  Municipal  freight 
sheds  have  been  built  also  and  cover  150,000  square 
feet  There  are  also  a number  of  private  wharves 
owned  by  various  oil  companies.  Storage  sheds  for 
freight  have  also  been  provided.  The  total  storage 
capacity  for  cotton  by  both  municipal  and  private 
warehouses  is  600,000  bales. 

The  imperative  need  at  present  is  greater  wharf 
facilities.  In  addition  to  the  steamship  lines  now 
operating  vessels  between  our  port  and  other  cities, 
three  more  companies  are  seeking  admission.  The 
municipal  port  director  estimates  that  $1,000,000  arc 
required  to  provide  for  the  immediate  extension  "i 
harbor  facilities. 

Sentiment  in  favor  of  port  commission  create  I 
under  authority  of  law  to  administer  all  harbor  at- 
fairs  is  growing,  and  it  is  probable  that  action  will 
be  recommended  to  the  legislature  at  some  future 
time. 
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HOUSTON’S  YOUNG  MEN’S  BUSINESS  LEAGUE 


By  S.  F.  CARTER,  JR. 


THEY  say  that  “Youth  Must  be  Served.”  But  in 
the  case  of  the  Young  Men’s  Business  League, 
“Youth  is  Serving,”  and  the  sole  object  of  its 
.-rrving  is  Houston. 

There  is  one  popular  saying  here,  that  is  des- 
nptive  of  the  youthful  spirit  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Easiness  League:  "No  Order  Too  Large  or  Too 
'mail.”  Along  with  other  attributes  of  youth,  the 
y„ung  Men’s  Business  League  has  enthusiasm;  a 
•r.ut  that  has  enabled  it  to  successfully  engineer  a 
no  of  undertakings  ranging  from  the  sale  of  crepe 
myrtle  trees  over  the  counter  of  the  Chronicle  at  so 
much  per,  to  setting  the  machinery  in  motion  which 
resulted  in  a complete  roundup  of  Houston  houses. 

The  membership  of  the  Young  Men’s  Business 
I .vague  is  proud  of  the  organization’s  officers  and 
directors.  Meetings  of  the  directorate  are  featured 
by  a minimum  attendance  of  75  per  cent.  That  in- 
dicates unflagging  interest.  Each  meeting  results 
in  ut  least  one  new  line  of  suggested  activity.  That 
.ndicates  mental  fertility.  The  record  of  the  League 
«hows  that  100  per  cent  of  the  activities  officially 
undertaken,  are  completed.  That  indicates  faith  and 
determination. 

In  most  cases  the  mere  mention  of  the  name  of  an 
officer  of  the  Young  Men’s  Business  League,  is  suf- 
ficient guarantee  of  high  calibre.  Here  are  the  men 
who  represent  the  Young  Men’s  Business  League  in 
an  official  capacity; 

S.  F.  Carter,  Jr,  President;  Jas.  A.  Hall,  first  vice 
president;  R.  L.  Wright,  second  vice-president; 
Mark  F.  Hathaway,  third  vice-president,  A.  P.  Todd, 
treasurer,  R.  S.  Allen,  general  secretary;  Burt  Rule, 
assistant  secretary  and  director  of  publicity;  Miss 
!-ou  Stallman,  welfare  department;  Paul  Wipprecht, 
agricultural  department;  J.  C.  Bailey,  R.  C.  Burrows, 
V.  A.  Corrigan,  W.  R.  Etie,  J.  A.  Fite,  E.  A.  Hester, 
H.  L.  Jackson,  Robt.  M Jolly,  Kenneth  Krahl,  I.  B. 
MiFarland,  J.  C.  McVea,  R.  M.  Morgan,  I.  R.  Palmer, 
A.  S.  Pimental,  F.  A.  Shaffer,  Dr.  J.  L.  Short,  J.  Dix- 
ie Smith,  W.  M.  White  and  W.  0.  Woods,  directors. 

The  Young  Men’s  Business  League  believes  that  its 
greatest  value  to  the  community  has  been  because  of 
the  virile  character  of  its  manpower.  A man-power 
that  has  been  available  for  immediate  harnessing 
■■n  very  short  notice  and  for  any  or  all  worthy  un- 
dertakings. 

At  the  National  Good  Roads  Convention  at  Min- 
• ral  Wells  last  summer,  the  Young  Men’s  Business 
la-ague  accepted  the  job  of  directing  affairs  of  the 
i-obert  E.  Lee  Trans-Continental  Highway  Associa- 
At  that  time  the  association  was  in  an  ex- 
’>remely  embryonic  state.  In  September  1919,  it  was 
• ’Und  that  the  League  had  done  its  work  so  well, 
’hat  it  was  possible  to  call  a National  Convention  at 
Houston  and  perfect  a nationwide  organization. 
This  was  done,  and  just  recently  officers  of  the  as- 
"'iation  have  been  assured  that  Washington  regards 
■he  proposed  highway  as  one  of  the  most  feasible 
‘rans-continental  routes  brought  to  its  attention. 
Ir.i-  highway  passes  through  Houston  and  South 
*’  *as,  and  has  for  its  terminals,  Washington,  D.  C. 
*:>d  San  Diego,  Calif.  The  day  is  not  for  distant 


when  this  project  will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
assets  of  the  entire  South. 

In  conjunction  with  the  manual  training  depart- 
ments of  the  city  schools,  the  League  completed  a 
project  which  resulted  in  a street  sign  for  every 
street  intersection  not  marked  by  public  utility  com- 
panies of  the  city.  The  League  has  received  many 
expressions  of  commendation  in  connection  with  the 
completion  of  this  work. 

Immediately  following  the  Corpus  Christi  disaster 
the  Mayor  of  Houston  asked  the  Young  Men’s  Busi- 
ness League  to  collect  funds  and  to  purchase  and 
ship  supplies.  Several  members  of  the  organization 
were  sent  to  the  scene  as  representatives  of  the 
League  and  many  officers  and  members  were  on  the 
job  for  more  than  a week  in  Houston.  The  results 
obtained  through  the  agency  of  this  league,  are  now 
a matter  of  public  record. 

Through  its  publicity  department,  the  Young  Men’s 
Business  League  has  acquired  countless  numbers  of 
persons,  both  citizens  and  prospective  citizens,  with 
the  many  advantages  of  Houston.  The  circulation 
of  “Houston”  the  official  magazine  of  the  League  in 
eludes  a mailing  list  of  400  persons  living  out  side 
the  state.  These  individuals  have  been  investigated 
and  it  is  known  that  they  are  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Houston  and  Harris  County.  Frequent 
inquiries  are  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
regarding  information  that  has  been  seen  in  the 
magazine.  The  League  pays  a cash  price  for  every 
copy  covering  this  outside  list  and  it  is  sent  to  the 
prospect  free  of  all  cost.  Under  the  League’s  aus- 
pices and  at  its  expense,  a six-treel  motion  picture 
has  been  produced  exploiting  the  Houston  Ship 
Channel  and  advertising  Houston  as  an  industrial 
center.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  assure  the  film 
a wide  showing  over  the  state  and  country. 

As  a result  of  a campaign  launched  by  the  league, 
$25,000  was  collected  from  approximately  2,000  per- 
sons for  the  establishment  of  a municipal  hospital 
in  Houston.  It  is  the  will  of  the  people,  recently  ex- 
pressed that  the  hospital  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 
the  city  and  should  be  permanently  retained. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  census  drive,  League 
workers  went  out  and  obtained  several  thousand 
names  of  persons  who  declared  they  had  not  been 
enumerated.  Following  this  demonstration  of  con- 
ditions, the  mayor  appointed  a representative  com- 
mittee of  citizens  which  appointed  a special  enumera- 
tor who  was  instructed  to  make  a complete  re-check 
of  the  city.  The  special  enumerator  accepted  the  of- 
fer of  the  League  to  use  its  office  for  headquarters 
and  all  the  facilities  of  the  organization  were  ex- 
tended Mr.  Charlton  in  order  that  Houston  might  re- 
ceive its  just  rating  in  the  ranks  of  Texas  cities. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  recent  major  accom- 
plishments of  the  Young  Men’s  Business  League. 
During  1920,  the  League  will  be  constantly  on  the 
look-out  for  jobs  to  tackle  that  will  tend  to  speed 
the  progress  of  Houston’s  development. 

The  Young  Men’s  Business  League  unequivocally 
subscribes  to  its  slogan:  “For  a Bigger  and  Better 

Houston.’  ’ 
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BEAUMONT,  METROPOLIS  OF  SOUTHEAST  TEXAS 

Bv  BEAUMONT  CHAMBER  OE  COMMERCE 


BEAUMONT  is  a typical  southern  city  of  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants  and  has  all  the  con- 
veniences and  modern  improvements  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  country.  Its  climate  is  on  a 
parity  with  that  of  southern  coast  resorts  with  the 
exception  that  none  of  the  coast  storms  ever  reach 
Beaumont  or  its  environs  due  to  its  location.  Fifty 


Scene  on  One  of  the  Principal  Business 
Streets  of  Beaumont 


miles  in  land  on  the  Xeehes  River,  which  is  the 
fourth  largest  river  in  the  United  States. 

Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  water-borne  ton- 
nage of  the  United  States  annually  passes  over  the 
Neches-Sabine  outlet.  Beaumont  therefore  offers  a 
wonderful  industrial  as  well  as  favorable  climate 
opportunity  to  the  tourists  or  business  man  who  is 
seeking  pleasure  and  business  opportunity. 

Business.  Beaumont  became  nationally  famous  in 
1900  when  oil  gushers  ranging  from  500  to  20,000 
barrels  were  discovered  at  Spindle  Top  Field  and 
thousands  of  the  country’s  speculating  public  came 
and  made  fortunes.  Many  hundreds  of  the  pros- 
pectors settled  in  Beaumont  and  have  since  con- 
tributed their  part  in  making  it  one  of  the  largest 
cities  of  Texas. 

Outstanding  industrial  and  agricultural  enter- 
prises are:  Oil,  lumber,  rice  and  shipping.  One  of 

the  largest  oil  refineries  in  the  world  is  located 
here  besides  three  other  large  refineries  which  are 
located  in  this  vicinity,  and  contribute  much  to 
Beaumont’s  daily  business.  This  is  the  center  of  the 
lumber  and  rice  industry  of  Texas  and  Louisiana. 
The  port  of  Beaumont  is  firmly  established.  The 
city  owns  and  operates  municipal  wharf  and  dock 
facilities  which  forever  guarantee  the  shipper,  either 
local  or  foreign,  fair  port  charges.  During  the  fiscal 


year  ending  June  30th,  361  ships  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  had  loaded  and  unloaded  at  Port  Beaumont. 

Pleasure.  Fishing,  boating,  hunting,  motoring, 
golf  and  surf  bathing  are  available  to  the  pleasure 
seeker  in  and  around  Beaumont.  On  account  of  the 
extremely  pleasant  winter  climate  it  is  possible  for 
one  to  spend  practically  every  day  following  his  own 
choice  of  the  above  named  past-times.  Ducks, 
geese,  quail  and  other  game  birds  abound  in  plenty. 
Due  to  the  desire  of  the  rice  farmers  to  limit  the 
depradations  of  these  birds,  there  is  no  objection  to 
any  hunter  bagging  the  legal  limit  each  and  even- 
day  he  chooses  to  hunt.  In  the  Big  Thicket,  within 
twenty  miles  of  Beaumont,  famous  for  bear,  turkey; 
and  other  large  game,  the  old  time  hunter  can  find 
plenty  of  excitement,  amusement  and  exercise. 

Good  automobile  roads  lead  in  the  several  direc- 
tions out  of  Beaumont,  there  being  more  than  103 
miles  of  hard  surfaced  roads  available.  One  wishing 
to  fish  can  be  readily  accommodated.  The  Neche^ 
River  is  famous  for  its  fresh  water  fish  and  a fifty 
minute  ride  on  the  interurban  takes  one  to  the  open 
sea  where  tarpon  and  other  big  fish  can  be  angled 
for.  A splendid  country  club  with  first-class  golf 
course,  where  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the 
visitor  and  tourist  for  the  use  of  its  facilities,  has 
been  the  means  of  pleasant  past-time  to  many 
travelers  of  this  section. 


At  the  Beaumont  Dorks,  Loading  Ships  for 
Distant  Markets 


Beaumont’s  citizenship  is  hospitable,  obliging  and 
always  ready  to  render  any  assistance  to  its  visitors. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  maintains  an  especially 
equipped  information  bureau  and  offers  its  entire 
service  free  to  any  who  ask  for  it.  While  Beaumont 
has  not  generally  advertised  in  the  past  as  a stop- 
ping place  for  tourists,  they  nevertheless  are  coming 
this  way  in  ever  increasing  numbers.  A week  or 
several  weeks  can  be  both  pleasantly  and  profitably 
spent  here. 
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GALVESTON,  THE  TEXAS  PORT,  GATEWAY  OF  TIIE  SOUTHWEST 

Bv  EDWIN  CIIEESBOROUC.il 


Galveston  is  the 
chief  seaport  of  Texas, 
the  largest  cotton  ex- 
porting port  in  the  world,  a 
wholesale  distributing  point 
and  a winter  and  summer  re- 
sort. It  has  a beautiful,  well 
fortified  harbor  32  to  50  feet 
deep,  thirty  up-to-date  piers 
and  birth  room  at  the  docks 
for  100  ocean  going  vessels. 
It  has  a modern  10,000  ton 
dry  dock,  fuel  oil  station,  coal 
elevators  and  floating  bunker 
plants,  a powerful  wireless 
station,  cable  communication 
direct  with  Mexico,  four  large 
grain  elevators  and  nine  high 
sses.  Galveston’s  population 

is  around  40,000. 

Deep  water  was  procured  at  Galveston  by  the 
National  Government  at  the  cost  of  $10,000,000. 
The  average  yearly  business  passing  over  Galves- 
ton’s docks  is  from  $3,000,000  to  $450,000,000. 
Exports  in  1918-19  were  $301,166,702. 

In  December  1835  M.  B.  Menard,  recognized  as 
the  founder  of  Galveston,  purchased  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas  for  the  sum  of  $50,000  one  league  and 
one  labor  of  land  on  the  East  end  of  Galveston  Island 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Galveston.  He  organ- 
ized the  Galveston  City  Company,  April  13,  1836 
and  immediately  laid  out  the  city.  On  April  3 0 
IiCS  a public  sale  of  town  lots  was  held.  The  city 


wa°  incorporated  and  elected  its  first  mayor  and 
Board  of  Aldermen  in  March  1S39. 

Up  to  October  19  02  the  City  was  located  on  an 
unprotected  flat  sandy  surface  with  a grade  running 
from  four  to  seven  feet  above  mean  low  tide.  On 
an  average  of  once  every  eleven  years  the  City  was 
inundated  by  storm  water  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
but  the  result  and  damage  was  always  very  small. 
The  building  of  a seawall  along  the  Gulf  front  tc- 
protect  the  city  from  storm  wave  action  was  fre- 
quently suggested,  but  no  active  steps  were  taken 
to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 

On  Sept.  8,  1900,  at  a time  when  Galveston  pos- 
sessed a population  of  40,000,  a great  tropical 
storm,  originating  in  the  West  Indies,  struck  the 
city  with  a fury  hitherto  unbelievable.  Approxi- 
mately 5,300  lives  and  $17,000,000  in  property  val- 
ues were  destroyed.  This  disaster  left  the  city  gov- 
ernment practically  bankrupt  and  many  of  its  mu- 
nicipal improvements  in  ruins.  A grave  situatiun 
faced  the  city.  The  people  realized  fully,  that  in 
order  to  restore  confidence  and  to  make  Galveston 
a safe  place  in  which  to  reside  herculean  efforts  and 
wise  planning  was  absolutely  necessary.  Under  the 
law,  no  city  or  county  in  Texas  can  sell  or  dispose 
of  their  lands  at  less  than  par.  Galveston  was 
facing  a question  of  civic  life  or  death. 

Four  Noted  Achievements 

Galveston  is  credited  with  having  accomplished 
four  noted  achievements.  The  Commission  Plan  of 
City  Government,  the  building  of  a great  Seawall 
and  boulevard,  the  raising  of  the  grade  of  a large 
part  of  the  city  and  the  erection  of  a magnificent 
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all-arched  re-inforced  concrete  causeway  two  miles 
in  length  connecting  the  city  with  the  mainland. 

The  Commission  Plan  of  City 
Government 

After  the  great  storm  of  Sept.  8th,  1900,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  first  step  necessary  to  a com- 
plete rehabitation  of  Galveston,  was  a thorough  re- 
organization of  the  City  government.  It  was  gen- 
erally recognized  that  an  effieienctly  managed  mu- 
nicipal government  has  a direct  bearing  upon  the 
growth,  development  and  prosperity  of  a city,  be- 
cause it  encourages  the  people,  invites  Capital  and 
stimulates  activity. 

The  Galveston  Deep  Water  Committee 
An  organization  composed  of  twelve  of  the  lead- 
ing business  men  of  the  city,  and  whose  original 
purpose  was  to  work  for  National  aid  in  securing 
deep  water  for  the  port,  decided  that  an  application 


Sewerage;  Commissioner  of  Streets  and  Public  Prop- 
erty, and  Commissioner  of  Police  and  Fire  Depts 
The  Mayor  or  any  Commissioner  can  be  removed 
from  the  office  for  official  misconduct,  drunken- 
ness or  incompetency  by  a district  judge  upon  «i 
proved  charge. 

What  the  new  system  of  City  government  accom- 
plished for  Galveston  was  indeed  remarkable.  It- 
success  was  so  marked,  that  hundreds  of  cities  all 
over  the  United  States  have  adopted  the  Commis 
sion  Plan. 

Sea  Wall 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Board  of  City  Com- 
missioners, was  the  employment  of  an  engineerin', 
board  composed  of  General  Henry  M.  Robert,  Alfred 
Noble  and  H.  C.  Ripley,  their  duty  being  to  devise- 
plans  for  the  protection  of  the  city  from  the  force 
of  the  waves  and  currents  in  the  several  storms 
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Bathing  in  the  Surf  at  Galveston,  the  Atlantic  City  of  the  South.  The  Gulf  W ater  is  Delightfully  Warm, 
and  Bathers  May  Stay  in  the  Surf  all  Day  and  Late  into  the  Night  Without  Becoming  Chilled. 


should  be  made  to  the  state  legislature  for  a new 
charter,  designed  to  benefit  the  people  rather  than 
to  provide  sinecures  for  politicians:  Mr.  R.  Waverly 
Smith,  President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Galveston,  a lawyer  by  training,  and  who,  for  four 
years  prior  to  that  time  has  held  the  office  of  City 
Attorney,  and  who  was  a member  of  the  Deep 
Water  Committee,  and  now  its  chairman,  suggested 
the  appointment  of  a committee  from  that  organ- 
ization to  thoroughly  revise  and  rewrite  the  city 
charter.  Accordingly  a sub  committee  of  three 
from  said  organization  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Smith,  Col.  Walter  Gresham,  a lawyer  and 
a former  member  of  Congress,  and  Mr,  F.  D.  Minor, 
a lawyer  of  high  character  and  splendid  ability. 
This  subcommittee  procured  copies  of  the  charters 
of  a number  of  cities,  including  the  law  governing 
the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  a copy  of  the  act  cre- 
ating the  taxing  commission  for  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  after  the  great  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  187  8, 
and  a copy  of  the  so-called  model  charter  of  Balti- 
more, Md. 

The  commission  features  of  the  new  charter  were 
suggested  and  drawn  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  controll- 
ing was  the  creation  of  a governing  body  which 
should  conform,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  organ- 
ization of  a great  business  corporation  providing  the 
duties,  sharply  defining  the  responsibilities,  and 
through  the  heads  of  the  various  departments,  con- 
centrating both  power  and  responsibility. 

Commission  Plan  in  Brief 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Gal- 
veston is  composed  of  a Mayor,  President  and  "four 
Commissioners,  all  elected  to  their  respective  posi- 
tions by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  city  at  large 
every  two  years. 

The  Mayor  or  President  is  the  executive  head  of 
the  City  Government.  The  four  Commissioners  are 
designated  as  follows:  Commissioner  of  Finances 
and  Reserve;  Commissioner  of  Water  Works  and 


known  to  occur  in  the  Gulf,  and  to  prevent  storm 
water  from  ever  reaching  a depth  in  the  city,  dan- 
gerous to  life  and  property.  To  accomplish  this  ob 
ject  the  Board  of  Engineers  proposed  the  buildin;: 
of  a solid  concrete  wall  and  the  raising  of  the  city 
grade  to  eight  feet  at  Avenue  “A”,  10  feet  at  Broad 
way,  12  feet  at  Avenue  “P”  and  continuing  this  slop 
upward  to  the  seawall  seventeen  feet  above  mean 
low  tide. 

The  county  of  Galveston,  of  which  the  city  contri- 
butes about  85%  of  the  taxes,  agreed  to  build  tin- 
Seawall  at  a cost  of  $1,500,000,  issuing  4%>  bond- 
being  purchased  by  the  citizens  of  Galveston  and 
the  city,  with  aid  extended  by  the  State  of  Texas 
agreed  to  raise  the  grade  at  a cost  of  $2,000,000. 
the  people  to  pay  the  expenses  incident  to  the  rais- 
ing of  their  building  and  other  improvements  cost 
ing  about  $1,000,000  additional.  Galveston  county 
built  17,592  feet  of  the  Seawall  and  the  Unin  ! 
States  Government  built  in  front  of  Fort  Crockett 
joining  the  county  seawall,  5 5 06  feet,  making  a to- 
tal of  23,098  feet,  or  a little  over  4 1-3  miles.  Work 
on  the  wall  started  Oct.  1902  and  was  complete  i 
Oct.  18,  1905.  The  cost  of  the  wall  and  filling  be- 
hind same  to  the  Government  was  $678,424.00.  Tin 
wall  proper  is  16  feet  wide  at  the  base,  is  17  fef. 
above  mean  low  tide  and  is  five  feet  across  the  top 
It  is  backed  up  by  sand  filling.  Adjacent  to  tin 
wall  and  flush  with  its  top  is  a cement  sidewalk  1 
feet  wide,  next  to  the  sidewalk  is  a brick  pavement. 
68  feet  wide,  and  adjacent  to  that  is  another  cement 
sidewalk.  These  two  cement  sidewalks  with  bri  k 
pav  ement  in  the  center  is  called  the  “Seawall  Bouic 
vard.”  At  a point  200  feet  from  the  wall  proper, 
or  100  feet  north  of  the  seawall  boulevard,  a cement 
wall  is  sunk  into  the  earth  five  feet  deep,  its  tc 
which  is  21  feet  above  mean  low  tide  being  ev 
with  the  ground  surface,  or  four  feet  higher  tha: 
the  seawall.  This  upward  slope  of  four  feet  for  a 
distance  of  200  feet  from  the  seawall  causes  a .* 
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jtorni  spray  dashing  over  the  seawall  on  to  the 
boulevard  to  drain  back  into  the  Gulf. 

The  wall  proper  is  built  upon  four  round 
piling  at  intervals  of  four  feet.  The  piling  is  driven 
down  from  40  to  4 4 feet,  penetrating  a solid  clay 
foundation.  A double  row  of  lapper  and  groved 
:>heet  piling  24  feet  in  length  extends  the  entire- 
length  of  the  wall  under  the  part  nearest  the  Gulf. 
In  front  of  the  wall  is  an  apron  of  granite  and  sand- 
stone rip  rap  27  feet  wide. 

Eastern  Extension  of  Seawall 

The  United  State  Government  and  Galveston 
County  jointly  at  a cost  of  $18,000,000  have  extended 
the  seawall  from  the  Gulf  at  sixth  street  to  Fort 
San  Jacinto  a distance  of  10,300  feet  the  County 
paying  the  cost  of  3,300  feet  and  the  Government 
paying  for  7,000  feet.  The  Government’s  part  of 
the  wall  is  in  front  of  its  own  land,  some  7 00  acres 
comprising  the  Fort  and  the  sand  flats  adjacent 
thereto.  This  seawall  extension  not  only  protects 
the  channel  of  Galveston  bay  from  filling  during  a 
storm,  but  also  reclaims  for  commercial  purposes 
about  500  0 feet  of  channel  frontages  which  is 
suitable  for  docks  and  terminais,  also  a large  acre- 
age of  sand  flats,  also  gives  the  Government  a mag- 
nificent site  adjacent  to  Fort  San  Jacinto  for  use 
as  a camp  and  drill  grounds. 

Raising  the  City  Grade 

Acting  under  the  terms  of  the  new  city  charter 
on  May  15,  1903,  Governor  S.  W.  T.  Lanham  ap- 
pointed J.  P.  Alvey,  John  Sealy  and  E.  R.  Cheese- 
brough,  as  a grade  raising  board,  they  to  manage 
control  and  direct  the  work  of  filling  and  raising 
the  area  east  of  Thirteenth  Street  and  also  south 
of  Broadway  as  far  west  as  fortieth  street.  The 
total  sum  available  for  this  work  was  $2,000,000 
represented  by  5 per  cent  City  bonds.  In  order 
to  care  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  this 


six  years.  The  contractors  received  $1,961,259,  tne 
engineering  and  incidental  expenses  being  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  the  contract  price.  The  contractors 
lost  between  $300,000  and  $400,000  on  their  con- 
tract. The  surface  elevation  due  to  the  raising  of 
the  city  grade  ranges  from  a few  inches  to  eleven 
feet.  The  highest  known  storm  water  at  Galveston 
was  a fraction  under  12  feet  above  mean  low  tide. 
Broadway  as  raised  is  10  feet  and  the  sidewalks  11 
feet  and  the  slope  towards  the  Seawall  is  upward  at 
the  rate  of  one  foot  in  1500.  The  downtown  sec- 
tion of  the  city  from  Broadway  north  has  never 
been  raised.  This  is  however  in  active  contemplation. 
The  present  grade  in  that  area  ranges  from  6V2  to 
8 feet  above  mean  low  tide.  During  a storm,  since 
the  building  of  the  seawall,  the  water  appearing  on 
the  downtown  streets  backs  in  from  the  bay  and  has 
no  damaging  force. 

Due  to  the  grade  raising  all  bayous,  lakes  and 
low  places  in  the  western  part  of  the  City  have 
been  filled.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  grade  rais- 
ing operations  a total  of  16,321,400  cubic  yards  of 
filling  has  been  placed  in  the  city,  at  the  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $3,000,000. 

The  Galveston  Causeway 

The  Galveston  Causeway  when  completed  will 
represent  an  outlay  of  $3,000,000  or  more.  It  is 
10,642  feet  in  length  and  of  which  7 858  is  re-in- 
forced  concrete  arches  resting  upon  a concrete  piling 
foundation.  Each  arch  had  a clear  span  of  sixty 
feet.  The  causeway  is  sixty-three  feet,  three  inches 
wide,  and  is  devoted  to  a county  roadway,  interurban 
and  steam  railway  tracks.  It  is  14  feet  above  mean 
tide.  The  lift  bridge  has  a clear  span  of  100  feet. 
Galveston  County,  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.  Co.,  Gal- 
veston, Houston  Electric  Interurban  Co.,  G.  H.  & 
H.  R.  Ry.  Co.,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  in  various  proportions,  have  contributed 


bond  issue  the  State  of  Texas  through  legislative 
enactment,  contributed  the  States  part  of  all  taxes 
collected  in  Galveston  County  for  a period  of  17 
years  and  later  on  increased  it  to  27  years.  The 
Grade  raising  Board  secured  the  services  of  Col. 
G.  S.  Richie,  U.  S.  Engineer,  as  its  consulting  en- 
gineer, he  to  prepare  plans,  specifications  and  form 
of  contract.  The  successful  bidder  was  Messrs. 
Goehardt  & Bates,  the  price  being  1SL  cents  per  cu- 
bic yard,  to  include  grading  they  to  dredge  a service 
canal  through  the  residence  section  of  the  city  three 
n,iles  long,  eighteen  feet  deep  and  two  hundred 
feet  wide.  They  to  us  foreign  built,  self  loading, 
'•If  propelling  and  discharging  hopper  dredges  to 
t;ike  filling  from  the  bay  and  transport  it  through 
Gic  canal  and  discharge  it  through  pipe  lines.  They 
remove  all  buildings  in  the  canal  right-of-way, 
and  restore  them  to  their  original  location,  after  re- 
fdling  the  canal.  The  raising  of  the  grade  started 
July  1904  and  was  completed  in  July  1910  or  within 


to  meet  the  cost  of  this  structure.  The  causeway 
was  constructed  under  two  contracts.  The  initial 
contract  was  let  to  the  A.  M.  Bladgett  Construction 
Company  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  6,  1909  and  on 
August  30  of  the  same  year,  the  first  work  was 
actually  started,  Mr.  Linton  W.  Stubbs,  construction 
Engineer,  supervised  the  work.  The  Arch  bridge 
portion  was  23 5 S feet  and  life  bridge  100  feet. 
The  balance  of  the  structure  was  a cement  slab, 
protected  sand  roadway,  surfaced  with  shell.  Du- 
ring the  storm  of  August  16,17,  1915,  a large  part 
of  the  sand  roadway  washed  out  and  the  cement  slabs 
fell  in.  In  rebuilding,  it  was  decided  to  construct 
the  destroyed  portion  of  arches,  thus  making  the  en- 
tire causeway  an  all  arched  structure.  About  5,5  0 0 
feet  of  arch  construction,  being  79  acres,  comprised 
the  second  contract  which  was  awarded  to  Larkin  & 
Sangster  (Inc.)  This  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not 
the  very  largest  re-inforced  arched  concrete  struc- 
tures in  the  world. 
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HISTORY  OF  GALVESTON 

By  AIJSXANDER  RUSSELL 


Gu'veston  Tribune 


AS  many  as  half  a dozen  more  or  less  authentic 
records  of  the  beginning  of  Galveston  have 
been  written  and  after  perusing  ail  of  them, 
the  reader  is  permitted  the  liberty  of  exercising  his 
option  as  to  the  one  he  prefers,  for  after  all,  it  makes 
little  difference  as  to  which  of  the  narratives  one 
follows,  all  of  them  agree  that  some  time  between  the 
year  1G8G  and  181G  the  island  upon  which  the  city 
is  now  located,  was  used  by  Indians  as  a hunting  and 


In  18  20  Lafitte  seized  an  American  ship  in  Mat- 
agorda Bay  and  for  that  act  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment sent  an  armed  vessel  to  break  up  the  ren- 
dezvous. Later  in  that  year  Lafitte  quit  the  island 
and  made  his  headquarters  at  one  place  or  another 
until  1S26  when  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  Yucatan. 
When  Lafitte  left  Galveston  island,  it  was  occupied 
by  General  Long,  who,  with  a small  body  of  adven- 
turers, had  been  camped  on  the  Bolivar  peninsular. 


Galvez  Hotel,  the  Popular  Hostelry  of  Galveston,  Open  Throughout  the  Year.  This  Hotel  is 
Well  and  Favorably  Known  to  Tourists  all  Over  the  World. 


fishing  resort  and  designated  as  rattlesnake  island 
because  of  the  number  of  these  reptiles  found  here. 

In  181G,  supposedly  on  Sept.  12,  Don  Jose  Man- 
uel Herrera,  commissioner  of  the  Mexican  revolu- 
tionary, or  Morelos  government,  to  the  United  States 
together  with  Don  Luis  Aury,  a gallant  naval  of- 
ficer, landed  on  Galveston  island  with  the  purpose 
of  making  this  place  their  headquarters  in  their  en- 
deavor to  wrest  Mexico  from  the  Spanish  yoke. 
In  November  the  same  year,  General  Francisco  Za- 
vier  Mena,  with  200  men  and  a few  small  ships 
joined  the  forces  at  Galveston  and  laid  out  an  en- 
campment. Because  of  disagreements  between  the 
two  leaders,  Galveston  was  abandoned  early  in  1817, 
being  shortly  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Pirate 
Lafitte  whose  headquarters  at  Barrataria  Louisi- 
ana, had  become  untenable.  Lafitte  held  a commis- 
sion as  Governor  of  Texas  from  the  revolutionary 
government  of  Mexico,  and  under  the  flag  of  that 
government  he  carried  out  his  piratical  practices 
upon  Spanish  ships,  fought  with  the  neighboring 
Indians  and  added  from  time  to  time  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  island. 


the  bay  from  Galveston,  and  many  of  the  houses 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  Lafitte  were  rebuilt 
and  occupied.  Long  became  involved  in  trouble 
with  a band  of  Indians  occupying  the  western  end 
of  the  island  and  failing  in  his  effort  to  enlist  a suf- 
ficient number  of  men  to  assume  active  operations 
against  the  Mexican  government,  the  Island  was 
gradually  abandoned  and  until  183  2 again  became 
a hunting  and  fishing  resort  for  neighboring  tribes 
of  red  men. 

In  the  year  mentioned,  Juan  N.  Seguin,  a Mexi- 
can citizen  of  the  State  of  Coahuila,  was  granted  a 
league  and  labor  of  land  on  the  eastern  end  of  Gal- 
veston island,  but  did  nothing  with  his  grant.  In 
the  year  1S34,  colonel  Michael  B.  Menard,  agent  and 
purchaser  of  the  grant  of  Seguin,  petitioned  the 
Alcade  of  Liberty  Territory  to  put  him  in  posses 
sion  of  the  one  league  and  labor  of  land  on  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Galveston  island,  and  the  pe- 
tition was  granted. 

After  Texas  had  gained  its  independence  and  set 
up  business  as  a republic,  colonel  Menard  offered 
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thf  Texas  congress  $30,000  to  make  good  his  grant, 
l-s  offer  was  accepted  and  from  that  hour  began  the 
history  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  seaports 
„f  the  United  States.  The  city  was  incorporated 
,n  March  1S3  6,  John  M.  Allen  being  its  first  mayor. 
The  city  was  planned  and  ample  provision  made  for 
schools,  churches,  public  buildings  and  parks.  Just 
prior  to  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  which  battle  gave 
to  Texas  her  independence,  the  government  of  the 
republic,  forced  to  flee  from  its  capital  at  Washing- 
ton by  the  approach  of  Santa  Anna,  made  Galveston 
its  temporary  abiding  place.  During  the  time  the 
young  republic  was  struggling  against  Mexico  for 
independence,  Galveston  was  the  headquarters  for 
the  Texas  Navy,  consisting  of  half  a dozen  small 
vessels.  This  navy  gave  a splendid  account  of  its 
self  when  ever  a Mexican  vessel  could  be  found 
willing  to  engage  in  battle. 

Galveston  furnished  adequate  complements  of  men 
and  finances  to  the  Texas  war  for  independence  and 
to  the  Southern  side  in  the  war  between  the  states 
At  the  close  of  the  latter  war,  the  population  of  the 
city  was  approximately  10,000.  The  city  boasted  of 
one  railroad  45  miles  in  length  and  half  a dozen 
wharves  at  which  numerous  light  draft  vessels 
loaded  and  unloaded,  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor  did  not  permit  of  vessels  drawing  more 
than  fifteen  feet  of  water  to  enter. 


have  been  coming  into  the  harbor  and  an  effort  is 
now  being  made  for  the  government  to  undertake 
the  deepening  of  the  channel  and  bar  to  thirty-five 
feet.  Illustrative  of  the  wide  appreciation  of  Gal- 
veston as  a port,  on  one  day  recently  there  were 
vessels  flying  fourteen  different  flags  loading  or 
unloading  at  the  wharves. 

Galveston’s  present  population  is  about  40,000 
and  everything  points  to  a rapid  increase  over  these 
figures.  The  storm  of  10  0 0,  while  it  gave  the  city 
a temporary  set  back,  in  reality  proved  to  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise  for  it  taught  the  people  a much 
needed  lesson  and  measures  were  at  once  taken  to 
surround  the  city  with  a protecting  wall  while  the 
city  itself  was  elevated,  in  some  places  to  a height 
of  seventeen  feet  above  its  old  elevation.  Then,  too 
from  the  storm  and  its  toll  of  heavy  repair  expenses 
came  the  commission  form  of  government  by  which 
not  only  Galveston  but  numerous  other  communities 
throughout  the  nation  have  been  able  to  carry 
on  at  a much  reduced  expense  and  wider  satis- 
faction. 

Galveston  today  holds  first  place  as  a cotton  ex- 
porting gateway  and  has  entered  the  field  for  a 
new  record  in  grain  exportation.  Elevator  facilities 
and  side  track  provisions  are  ample  and  if  the  port 
is  supplied  with  adequate  tonnage,  Galveston  will 
be  as  noted  for  handling  export  grain  as  she  is  for 


Seagoing  Vessels  at  WhaTves  in  the  Galveston  Harbor  Taking  Cargo  Enroutc  to 
Various  American  aiul  European  Ports 


In  the  year  1896,  after  an  extended  campaign  of 
education  conducted  throughout  the  west  and  the 
Middle  west,  congress  made  an  appropriation  for 
the  deepening  of  the  harbor  and  the  work  was  im- 
mediately started.  By  187  5 vessels  drawing  twen- 
ty-five feet  of  water  could  enter  the  harbor  and 
year  by  year  since  that  time  deeper  draft  vessels 


handling  outward  bound  cotton.  The  taxable  val- 
uation of  the  city  is  given  at  $41,000,000.00  This 
city  went  over  the  top  in  every  Liberty  bond,  Red 
Gross  and  War  Work  Activities  drive  launched  du- 
ring the  recent  war  altogether,  by  the  war,  deprived 
of  her  shipping  and  a large  portion  of  her  popu- 
lation. 
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AMARILLO,  METROPOLIS  OF  TIIE  PANHANDLE 

By  BOARD  or  CITY  DEVELOPMENT 


AMARILLO,  the  metropolis  of  the  well  known 
panhandle  country  of  Texas,  with  trade  area 
of  38  panhandle  counties  is  a modern  and 
up-to-date  city  in  every  respect,  advancing  rapidly 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  this  prosperous 
section  of  the  state.  What  is  known  as  the  Amarillo 
trade  territory,  is  an  area  containing  (10,000  square 
miles,  with  a population  of  350,000. 

Amarillo  was  for  many  years  the  principal  city 
of  the  great  western  stock  raising  district.  In  the 
days  of  the  open  range  vast  herds  of  cattle  fed 
on  the  broad  prairies  and  Amarillo  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  stock  men,  who  brought  their  cattle 
here  for  shipment  to  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
markets.  Although  much  of  the  land  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  grain  raised  in  abund- 
ance, there  are  still  large  areas  devoted  to  the  cattle 
raising.  Although  Amarillo  has  undergone  an  evolu- 
tion which  has  made  it  a modern  city,  the  modern 
improvements,  fine  business  buildings  and  residences 
equipped  with  all  of  the  up-to-date  appliances  of 
other  modern  cities,  it  still  retains  many  of  the 
traditions  of  the  western  range. 


Amarillo,  the  Metropolis  of  the  Panhandle.  A View  of  Polk 
Street  Looking  South  from  Fourth 

The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  which  in  normal 
years  amounts  to  20,000,000  bushels,  oats,  barley 
and  rye  amount  to  10,000,000  bushels,  kaffir  and 
maize  40,000,000  bushels.  An  idea  of  Amarillo  as 
a market,  may  be  gained  from  the  shipments  of 
products  and  stock  from  this  city.  The  average 
shipment  of  grain  over  all  railroads  averages  over 
700  cars  annually,  while  live  stock  shipments,  in- 
cluding cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep  averages 
over  5,000  cars  annually. 

The  South  Plains  section  has  become  famous  as 
a poultry  producing  section,  while  the  North  Plains 
is  one  of  the  greatest  small  grain  producing  and 
cattle  growing  areas  in  the  country. 

Bank  clearings  annually  of  Amarillo  are  in  excess 
of  $300,000,000,  while  bank  deposits  are  near  the 
$10,000,000  mark,  while  the  total  bank  deposits  of 
all  panhandle  counties  are  over  $00,000,000.  .The 
1920  census  gives  this  city  a population  of  15,494, 
while  the  city  directory  estimate  at  this  time  gives 
it  a population  of  over  18,000. 

The  climate  of  Amarillo  has  been  grossly  mis- 
represented and  joked  about,  while  as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  summer  climate  is  delightful  with  an  aver- 
age mean  temperature  for  the  summer  months  of 
69  degrees.  There  are,  of  course,  some  cold  days 


in  this  section  of  the  state  with  some  snow,  but  the 
temperature  never  remains  low  for  any  extended 
period,  and  the  average  mean  temperature  for  the 
winter  months  is  43  degrees.  The  climate  is  indeed 
healthful  and  invigorating  both  winter  and  summer. 

The  discovery  of  g-as  twenty-eight  miles  northwest 
of  Amarillo  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part 
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Looking  North  on  Polk  Street,  Amarillo 

in  the  future  history  of  this  city.  This  gas  field  is 
fifteen  miles  in  width  and  twenty  miles  in  length, 
and  is  probably  the  largest  natural  gas  field  in  the 
world.  The  thirteen  producing  wells  have  a total 
daily  capacity  of  400,000,000  cubic  feet,  this  gas 
serves  the  city  for  industrial,  commercial  and  do- 
mestic purposes.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  oil 
will  also  be  discovered,  inasmuch  as  many  tests  are 
now  being  made  by  substantial  companies. 

There  are  three  grain  elevators  here  with  a com- 
bined storage  capacity  of  700,000  bushels,  and  one 
flour  mill  with  a capacity  of  800  bushels  per  day. 
Eight  wholesale  houses  have  headquarters  in 
Amarillo,  and  about  300  traveling  salesmen  have 
headquarters  here.  The  volume  of  wholesale  busi- 
ness averages  over  $20,000,000  annually.  There  are 
three  railroad  round  houses  and  shops  located  in  the 
city  and  up  to  date  business  houses  of  every  descrip- 
tion to  take  care  of  the  growing  trade  of  the  pan- 
handle district. 

With  the  vast  area  of  wealthy  productive  territory 
surrounding  Amarillo  the  city  is  sure  to  become  a 


The  City  Hull  of  Amarillo 

wholesale  as  well  as  retail  commercial  center. 
Amarillo  is  assured  a permanent  place  among  the 
commercial  and  industrial,  as  well  as  agricultural 
centers  of  the  Southwest. 
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SAN  ANTONIO 

By  SAN  ANTONIO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


SAN  ANTONIO,  located  on  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween what  is  called  the  Edwards  Plateau  (the 
hill  country)  and  the  great  Coastal  Plains,  oc- 
•jpics  a peculiarly  strategic  position.  For  this 
,.lUse  the  location  was  chosen  originally,  and  the 
development  of  the  country  has  increased  the  value 
the  location  until  today  San  Antonio  is  the  great- 
est metropolis  of  the  Southwest. 

The  population,  according  to  the  latest  estimate 
,,{  the  Research  Bureau  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
.«  200,000.  More  conservative  estimates  and  the 
nty  directory  place  it  at  175,000.  The  area  of  the 
city  is  36  square  miles  or  2,304  acres. 

San  Antonio  is  the.  distributing  and  banking  center 
f,>r  a great  tributary  territory,  which,  although  as 
vet  only  partly  developed,  yields  enormous  agri- 
cultural and  live  stock  products. 

The  growth  of  San  Antonio  having  sprung  mainly 
from  the  service  it  has  rendered  as  distributing 
point,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  trade 
territory  served  by  San  Antonio.  This  trade  ter- 
ritory covers  fifty-five  counties  and  contains  68,015 
square  miles,  or  43,529,600  acres.  This  is  an  area 
larger  by  3,850  square  miles  than  the  combined 
areas  of  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island  and  Delaware. 

The  population  of  this  territory,  based  on  the 
United  States  census  estimates,  is  nearly  1,000,000. 
The  wholesale  business  of  San  Antonio  is  estimated 
by  a committee  of  business  men  engaged  in  this 
line  of  business  at  $150,000,000  a year. 

San  Antonio  is  naturally  the  retail  market  for 
this  tributary  territory  and  also  for  Mexico,  al- 
though this  latter  business  has  been  diminished  by 
reason  of  the  revolutions.  The  retail  trade  is  esti- 
mated at  from  $100,000,000  to  $125,000,000  a year. 

San  Antonio  has  some  of  the  largest  department 
stores  in  the  Southwest  and  has  developed  a retail 
market  that  serves  this  whole  southwest  country. 


The  military  post  at  San  Antonio,  known  as  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  placed  here  because  of  the  strategic 
advantages,  represents  an  investment  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  government  of  between  five 
and  six  million  dollars.  It  is  the  general  head- 
quarters for  the  Department  of  the  South,  head- 
quarters for  the  quartermasters  and  commissary 


Alamo  Plaza,  the  Historic  Park  of  San  Antonio.  In  the 
Background  are  seen  the  Alamo,  on  the  Right,  and 
the  San  Antonio  Post  Office  in  the  Center 


The  total  value  of  the  agricultural  products  and 
live  stock  produced  in  this  area  in  a normal  year, 
according  to  official  figures  of  the  state  comptroller 
'■I  Texas,  is  over  $200,000,000.  The  cotton  raised  in 
’his  section  is  estimated  by  state  experts  at  800,000 
bales,  with  a value  of  $80,000,000. 

San  Antonio  is  a great  live  stock,  cotton,  wool 
and  mohair  market. 


supplies,  the  hospital  base  and  the  principal  aviation 
base  of  the  United  States,  which  includes  Kelly 
Fields  1 and  2 and  Brooks  Fields.  With  Camp 
Travis,  the  huge  national  army  cantonment,  this 
military  establishment  housed  nearly  a hundred 
thousand  men  during  the  war.  Ordinarily  5,000  or 
more  troops  are  garrisoned  here.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  financial  asset  to  San  Antonio  of  the  army 
post  is  of  the  value  of  about  $10,000,000  a year. 

The  weather  in  San  Antonio  during  eight  months 
of  the  year  is  altogether  delightful,  and  although  the 
four  summer  months  are  warm  they  have  the  heat  temp- 
ered by  the  gulf  breezes  and  the  nights  are  cool. 

The  winter  temperature  average  is  54  degrees.  It  is 
possible  to  live  out  of  doors  most  of  the  time,  as  the 
winter  days  are  generally  sunny. 

Spring  temperature  average  is  69  degrees. 

Summer  temperature  average  is  82  degrees. 

Fall  temperature  average  is  70  degrees. 

The  climate  in  San  Antonio  is  favorable  to  manufac- 
turing, particularly  because  the  mildness  of  the  climate 
makes  a saving  in  the  fuel  bill  necessary  to  the  heating 
of  plants.  Then  again  the  length  of  days  in  the  winter  is 
greater  than  in  northern  latitudes,  and  there  is  a saving 
in  the  lighting  cost.  The  climate  being  favorable  to  hu- 
man life,  gives  greater  eTciency  and  a genally  happier 
and  more  contented  set  of  workers. 

Survey  of  the  industries  show  that  the  larger  factories 
employ  approximately  7,000  persons,  and  the  annual  out- 
put is  about  $35,000,000.  The  payroll  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $10,000,000. 

Owing  to  its  very  delightful  and  healthful  climate, 
which  is  especially  pleasant  in  the  winter  season, 
many  tourists  from  the  colder  northern  sections  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  this  city.  Beginning 
in  1909,  when  two  splendid  new  modern  hotels  were 
completed,  San  Antonio  has  consciously  fostered 
this  tourist  trade. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  SAN  ANTONIO 

By  CIIAS.  S.  DIEHL 

Proprietor  of  Sun  Antonio  Light 


SAX  ANTONIO  is  one  of 
the  natural  capitals  of 
the  world.  If  the  United 
States  was  divided  into  sep- 
arate sovereignties  as  con- 
tinental Europe  is,  San  An- 
tonio would  be  the  metropoli- 
tan center  of  the  southwest- 
ern empire  as  it  has  always 
been  and  is  now.  This  is  not 
said  in  derogation  of  the  other 
beautiful  and  growing  com- 
monwealths of  the  great 
state  of  Texas,  which  cannot 
strictly  be  rivals  of  San  An- 
tonio, in  the  commercial 
sense,  any  more  than  San 
Antonio  can  hold  any  ungen- 
erous rivalry  toward  her 
sister  cities.  Each  cares  for  the  broad  territory  in 
which  it  is  located,  but  the  fact  remains  that  San 
Antonio  was  located  and  discovered  by  early  Spanish 
discoveries,  with  the  same  unerring  certainty  as 
Rome,  Paris,  Vienna  and  Moscow'.  Its  history  dates 
back  to  1689  as  a European  settlement.  Its  missions 
date  back  to  1700,  and  as  American  history  runs, 
it  represents  the  seat  of  the  oldest  white  civiliza- 
tion in  the  republic. 

What  San  Antonio  was,  more  than  two  centuries 
ago,  it  remains  today,  the  strategic  center  of  that 
one-quarter  of  the  United  States  lying  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from 
the  Oklahoma  line  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Its  strategical 
importance  has  been  such  that  the  battles  for  the 
control  of  the  great  Southwest  empire  was  fought 
on  the  site  of  the  city,  and  when  the  Spaniards  were 
finally  defeated,  and  San  Antonio  became  an  Amer- 
ican garrison  instead  of  a Spanish  garrison,  the 
American  Republic  definitely  fixed  its  southern 
boundary  at  the  Rio  Grande. 

It  has  always  been  a military  town,  the  same  as 
the  historic  strategic  cities  of  Europe.  It  has  been 
such,  for  strictly  military  reasons,  and  in  following 
up  the  natural  historic  hypothesis,  it  has  grown  with 
the  population  of  the  states  surrounding  it,  into 
an  ever  increasing  center  of  population,  trade,  and 


wealth.  All  the  natural  elements  which  attracted 
the  early  settlers  from  Europe  remain  with  it,  tend- 
ing to  make  it  one  of  the  most  wholesome,  delightful 
and  healthful  spots  for  a great  city.  Its  natural 
elevation  gives  it  perfect  drainage,  its  water  supply 
from  deep  flowing  wells  is  unsurpassed  in  purity  and 
volume,  its  skies  are  almost  perennially  blue — all 


The  San  Jose  Mission  Near  San  Antonio.  A Relic  of  1 lie 
Historic  Days  of  the  Spanish  Padres 

tending  to  make  it  one  of  the  healthiest  large  cities 
in  the  world. 

Apart  from  its  ideal  location,  it  is  surrounded 
by  an  empire  of  tillable  land,  capable  of  producing 
large  crops,  with  and  without  irrigation.  The  range 
in  production  can  be  seen  in  all  the  tree,  shrub  and 
flower  forms  in  her  public  parks,  and  in  the  tilled 
fields. 

The  asphalt,  oil,  gas,  mineral,  lignite,  building  and 
road  stone  deposits  have  already  been  developed  to 
an  extent  that  insures  the  great  prosperity  of  the 
capital  city  of  the  region,  its  numerous  hot  mineral 
baths  are  already  largely  patronized,  its  road  sys- 
tem through  the  high  wooded  hills  to  the  north  and 
west  are  being  extended,  while  in  the  city  itself 
her  public  and  private  schools  are  possibly  larger 
in  number  than  any  other  city  of  like  size  in 
America,  insuring  the  growth  of  refinement  and 
.proper  appreciation  of  the  artistic  among  its  people. 


A Panoramic  View  of  l^i.sincss  District  of  San  Antonio,  the  City  with  an  Ideal  Cllimate,  Reautiful  Parks,  Attractive 
Residences  and  C lorn  mod  ions  Hotels.  San  Antonio  is  one  of  the  Most  Popular  Winter  Resorts  for 
Tourists  in  the  South.  One  of  the  Largest  Army  Posts  in  the  United  Stall's  is  Located  Here. 
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EL  PASO 

By  EL  PASO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


EL  PASO’S  territory  represents  15  per  cent  of 
the  area  of  the  United  States  and  El  Paso 
is  the  distributing  and  banking  center  of  the 
j;-irict  having  a greater  area  than  that  comprised 
m the  New  England  States  and  New  York,  New 
j,  rsey  and  Pennsylvania  added  for  good  measure. 

It  is  the  only  large  city  along  2,000  miles  of  the 
Mexican  border,  and  is  the  natural  meeting  point 
/. ,r  persons  interested  in  mining,  trade,  transporta- 
tion, live  stock,  agriculture  and  manufacturing. 

Hi  Paso  is  the  seat  of  Federal  and  State  Courts, 
National  and  International  commissions,  bureaus, 
.,nd  is  a great  center  of  tourists  movement,  offer- 
ing unique  attraction  of  instant  communication  with 
Mexico. 

It  has  a population  of  over  80,000  while  the  popu- 
lation of  the  territory,  exclusive  of  state  of  Northern 
Mexico,  is  1,050,203. 

The  city  of  El  Paso  has  a modified  commission 
form  of  government;  the  executive  and  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a mayor  and  four  aldermen 
elected  by  the  people.  The  school  board  consists  of 
eight  members  elected  by  the  people.  Promptness 
and  clarity  of  action  and  heart  co-operation  char- 
acterize the  work  of  the  various  municipal  depart- 
ments. 

The  city  of  El  Paso  was  chartered  in  1873.  Popu- 
lation in  1900  was  only  15,000. 

El  Paso  is  essentially  a city  of  homes  of  $18,000 
size.  There  are  probably  not  over  50  wooden  houses. 
AH  buildings  are  of  reinforced  concrete,  brick,  steel 
and  tile.  New  building  investments  exceed  $3,- 
400,000  per  year. 

El  Paso  has  hundreds  of  homes  costing  above 
$ 1 0,000,  and  over  50  homes  worth  $17,000  to  $50,000 
each. 

El  Paso’s  building  permits  for  April,  1919,  were 
110  valued  at  $126,133,  against  110  permits  in  April, 
1918,  valued  at  $59,041,  indicating  a return  to  pre- 
war activities. 

El  Paso  has  the  lowest  fire  insurance  key-rate  of 
Texas  of  only  20  cents. 

El  Paso,  an  incorporated  area  of  ten  square  miles, 
with  100  miles  of  graded  streets,  over  40  miles  of 
paved  Streets,  cost  of  paving  over  $2,000,000.  Over 
■•0  miles  of  asphalt  country  roads. 

Parks  and  play  grounds  cover  over  150  acres,  vaju- 
ation  $2,400,000. 

El  Paso  has  municipal  water  works  which  can 
supply  16,000,000  gallons  daily.  The  city  is  now 
using  only  6,000,000  gallons  daily.  Reserve  capacity 
is  always  in  excellent  condition.  The  city  plant  is 
worth  $2,000,000.  The  water  is  pure,  as  confirmed 
by  recent  analysis. 

El  Paso  has  85  lodges,  societies  and  clubs  and  a 
Public  library  with  over  15,000  volumes;  12  hospitals 
an<l  sanitariums,  property  valuation  of  over  $3,- 
900,000. 

El  Paso  has  40  churches,  property  valuation, 
*1,000,000,  and  has  13  public  schools  and  9 private 
"nes.  Enrollment  over  10,000  pupils.  Property 
''•'dilation  more  than  $1,000,000. 

_ El  Paso  has  a state  school  of  mines,  branch  of  the 
1 niversity  of  Texas;  a million  dollar  hotel  and  many 
smaller  hut  thoroughly  modern  hotels. 

( limate  and  Rainfall.  Altitude  of  3,767  feet; 
•limate  is  equable,  mild,  but  crisp  and  invigorating 


winters.  329  clear  days  each  year  and  almost  en- 
tirely free  from  humidity.  Near  El  Paso  is  Cloud- 
croft,  altitude  9,000  feet,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  resorts  in  the  world.  El  Paso  has  an 
annual  rainfall  of  9.84  inches. 

Financial  Center.  Within  this  district  which  we 
term  our  trade  territory  there  are  190  banks,  in- 
cluding El  Paso,  70  national  banks  and  120  state 
banks,  with  a combined  capital  and  surplus  of  $21,- 
000,000;  and  combined  deposits  of  $85,000,000.  95 
per  cent  of  these  banks  carry  accounts  in  El  Paso. 

The  yearly  volume  of  outgoing  items  of  banking 
paper  between  El  Paso  and  her  trade  territory  totals 
$39,000,000  while  the  yearly  volume  of  incoming 
items  of  banking  paper  reaches  a total  of  $110,- 
000,000.  The  city  of  Denver,  three  times  the  size 
of  El  Paso,  shows  only  twice  this  volume.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  immense  volume  of  bank- 
ing business  done  by  this  city  with  Mexico  under 
normal  conditions.  The  northern  portion  of  Mexico 
is  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  this  continent  in 
natural  resources. 

The  railroads  realize  the  special  value  of  the 
city’s  location  by  granting  10  days  stop  over  privi- 
lege under  normal  conditions. 

El  Paso  has  seven  trunk  line  railroads;  five  from 
the  East,  North  and  West;  two  from  Mexico;  40 
passenger  trains  arrive  and  depart  from  El  Paso 
daily. 

The  value  of  shipments  made  by  manufacturers, 
jobbers  and  firms  having  stocks  in  El  Paso  near  a 
total  of  $25,000,000  annually. 

The  annual  tonnage  represented  in  these  ship- 
ments totals  over  800,000,000  pounds.  This  is  on 
freight  shipments  only.  The  average  freight  move- 
ment in  El  Paso  yards  is  over  2,000  cars  per  day. 

Trunk  lines  and  feeders  penetrate  El  Paso’s  trade 
territory  in  every  direction,  centering  at  this  great 
Pass  of  the  North.  For  centuries  the  great  trails 
have  centered  here,  owing  to  the  typography  of  the 
country  and  the  great  railroad  systems  of  today 
find  that  El  Paso  is  the  lowest  pass  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Continental  Divide  between  the 
equator  and  the  arctic  snows.  El  Paso  is  the  great- 
est trading  point  south  of  Denver,  between  San  An- 
tonio and  Los  Angeles,  a distance  of  1,500  miles. 

In  order  to  give  a clear  conception  of  the  trans- 
portation facilities,  the  following  items  are  pre- 
sented: 

El  Paso  is  1,250  miles  from  San  Francisco,  or  a 
running  time  of  38  hours  and  15  minutes;  El  Paso 
to  Kansas  City,  27  hours  and  30  minutes;  El  Paso 
to  Denver,  24  hours  and  30  minutes;  El  Paso  to 
St.  Louis,  40  hours;  El  Paso  to  Chicago,  42  hours 
and  15  minutes. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  figures  it  is  readily 
observed  that  any  point  within  the  trade  territory 
can  be  served  with  a maximum  running  time  within 
18  hours. 

Industrial  Survey.  El  Paso  has  105  local  firms 
engaged  in  manufacturing  to  some  extent  for  the 
general  trade.  These  figures  do  not  include  railroad 
shops,  building  trades,  exclusive  repair  shops  or 
special  service  shops.  In  these  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments a recent  survey  of  labor  shows  4,700 
wage  earners  now  employed  in  the  105  manufactur- 
ing plants.  The  maximum  capacity  of  these  plants 
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is  approximately  7,500.  On  a maximum  capacity 
of  7,500  labor  the  annual  output  is  .$50,000,000  and 
the  payroll  is  $5,000,000.  Capital  investment  of 
$15,000,000. 

Natural  Resources.  No.  1.  The  largest  body  of 
clear  white  pine  timber  in  the  world  is  near  El  Paso 
in  Chihuahua,  covering  an  area  of  3,500,000  acres 
and  affording  an  outlet  of  1,500,000  board  feet  per 
day  for  100  years;  two-thirds  of  this  product  is  to 
be  manufactured  in  El  Paso. 

' No.  2.  Largest  body  of  yellow  pine  on  this  con- 
tinent in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  now  on  forest 
reserve. 

No.  3.  Metal  mining  is  the  greatest  industry  of 
the  Southwest,  copper  being  the  principal  product. 
The  mines  within  this  territory  produce  $70,000,000 
worth  a year;  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
world’s  supply.  El  Paso’s  smelter  itself  produces 
one-twentieth  of  the  total  American  copper  product. 

No.  4.  Next  to  copper  rank  silver  and  lead,  which 
are  produced  in  immense  quantities  in  Northern 
Mexico  and  pass  through  the  El  Paso  smelter.  Gold 
is  also  produced  west  and  southwest  of  El  Paso 
and  is  considerable  value.  East  are  the  quicksilver 
mines  with  immense  deposits  of  oil  and  sulphur  in 
the  same  territory.  Iron,  zinc,  manganese,  platinum 
and  tungsten. 

No.  5.  Salt,  potash,  plaster  and  fertilizer  exist 
in  abundance. 

No.  6.  Construction  materials,  sand,  gravel,  lime, 
cement,  constituancies,  tile  and  brick  clay,  fine 
marble  and  building  stone. 

No.  7.  North  of  El  Paso  in  New  Mexico  lie  the 
coal  fields.  This  state  (New  Mexico)  has  the  larg- 
est body  of  coal  of  any  state  west  of  Illinois. 
Coal  ranges  from  lignite  to  semi-anthracite,  with 
high  grade  domestic  and  steam  coal. 

No.  8.  Cotton  in  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  Mexico  producing  one-fourth  of  the  world’s 
supply  of  this  staple. 

No.  9.  Leather,  hides,  wool,  mohair,  fertilizer 
from  20,000,000  head  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  horses, 
mules  and  hogs  worth  $240,000,000. 

No.  10.  Furs  and  pelts  from  countless  wild  ani- 
mals. 

No.  11.  Various  fibers  in  unlimited  quantities. 

No.  12.  Rubber  and  gum  plants. 

No'.  13.  Cereals  for  milling. 

No.  14.  Vegetables  and  fruits  for  canning. 

No.  15.  Broom  corn,  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets. 

No.  16.  Mineral  springs  of  all  kinds. 

Mexican  Trade  Relations.  Due  to  the  demoral- 
ized conditions  in  Northern  Mexico,  proper  trade 
relations  are  difficult,  however,  a substantial  busi- 
ness being  done  in  all  lines  as  emphasized  by  report 
on  exports  and  imports. 

Amount  exported,  1918,  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  1st,  1918,  $5,715,442. 

Imports  from  Mexico  through  El  Paso  amounted 
to  $2,034,366  for  the  same  period,  while  the  Arizona 
districts  show  $20,077,045.  This  difference  is  readily 
expanded  by  the  operations  of  the  Villistas  on  the 
railroad  lines  south  of  ElPaso.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  maintains  especial  department  for  Mexi- 


can trade  and  handles  all  letters  and  bulletins  fur 
this  territory  in  Spanish. 

Agricultural  Development  and  Irrigation.  The 
total  value  of  agricultural  products  in  El  Paso  ter- 
ritory is  over  $16,000,000  with  one-fourth  of  this 
produced  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley  project  or  $1,- 
237,000. 

The  Eelephant  Butte  Dam  project  cost  over  $10,- 
000,000  and  is  the  largest  storage  of  irrigation 
waters  in  the  world,  storing  fifty  per  cent  more  than 
Assonan  Dam  in  Egypt.  The  reservoir  will  contain 
862,200,000  gallons  of  water. 

El  Paso  has  had  an  interesting  and  romantic- 
history.  The  name  “El  Paso’’  is  a Spanish  won; 
meaning  “The  Pass.”  The  city  is  the  county  seat 
of  the  county  by  the  same  name.  The  county  was 
created  from  Bexar  County  in  1850  and  was  not 
organized  until  twenty-one  years  later.  By  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  Culberson  County  was  created 
from  a portion  of  El  Paso  and  more  recently  Huds- 
peth County  was  created  from  a portion  of  the  re- 
mainder, leaving  the  area  of  El  Paso  County  but  a 
small  fraction  of  its  former  size. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  generally  mountain- 
ous, broken  up  and  traversed  by  many  canyons  and 
valleys.  A good  portion  of  the  county  is  given  to 
grazing.  Many  thousands  of  acres  along  the  Rio 
Grande  where  irrigation  is  possible  is  devoted  to 
intense  cultivation  and  is  extremely  productive.  The 
Elephant  Butte  Dam  was  built  by  the  Government, 
irrigating  an  area  of  fifty  thousand  acres  North  of 
El  Paso.  In  the  irrigated  districts,  much  of  the  land 
is  devoted  to  raising  fruit.  Some  of  the  finest 
grapes  in  the  United  States  are  raised  here.  Large 
orchards  of  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  apricots  arc- 
cultivated.  The  dairy  industry  of  El  Paso  has  also 
made  rapid  strides. 

The  mountains  in  the  near  vicinity  of  El  Paso  are 
rich  with  mineral  deposits.  There  are  rich  quarries 
of  marble  and  granite.  Copper  and  silver  are  mined 
in  the  Quitman  Mountains.  Lead  and  zinc  are  also 
mined  in  paying  quantities.  There  is  also  some  gold 
mined  in  this  district  and  there  are  deposits  of  iron 
and  coal  in  unlimited  quantities. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  attributes  to  El  Paso,  is 
her  delightful  climate  the  year  round.  At  an  altitude 
of  3762  feet,  the  air  is  dry  and  vigorous  and  the  city 
is  becoming  famed  as  a health  resort.  There  are 
many  delightful  features  of  El  Paso  as  a health  re- 
storing rendezvous. 

. Situated  on  the  Rio  Grande  river,  there  are  many 
beautiful  drives  that  are  rich  with  scenic  beauties. 
To  a person  who  is  not  fond  of  outdoor  sports,  such 
as  hunting  and  fishing,  there  are  many  attractive 
trips  into  the  city  of  Mexico.  Fishing  game  is  found 
in  abundance.  Across  the  border  lies  the  Mexican 
town  of  Juarez,  where  thousands  of  tourists,  enroutc 
from  coast  to  coast,  visit  monthly  and  enjoy  the 
Bohemian  atmosphere  of  this  Mexican  Pueblo. 

El  Paso  is  provided  with  many  luxurious  and  com- 
modious hotels,  with  prices  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
guests.  El  Paso  is  a great  railroad  center.  All 
traffic  passing  from  Texas  and  all  other  Southern 
States  enroute  for  the  west  must  pass  through  this 
city. 
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ABBOTT — Hill  County;  pop.,  1,196;  on  M.  K.  & 

' Ky.  and  Waco-Dallas  Interurban,  10  miles  south 
; Hillsboro  the  county  seat.  Bank,  Guaranty  State. 
Industry,  cotton.  Express. 

ABERNATHY — Hale  County;  pop.,  200;  on  P.  & 

S'  T.  Ry-»  31  miles  from  Plainview  the  county  seat. 
Pank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

ABILENE — Taylor  County  seat;  pop.,  10,274;  on 
7 & P.  and  W.  V.  and  A.  & S.  Rys.,  161  miles  west 
/ Ft.  Worth.  Alt.,  1,73  8 ft.  . Banks,  Citizen’s  Nat'l 
.•armors’  and  Merchants’  Natl.,  First  State  and  the 
Guaranty  State  Bank.  Hotels,  Commercial,  Grace 
,J; j Grand  Central.  Newspapers,  Daily  Reporter 
1 Semi-weekly  Reporter.  Modern  city  with  street 
railway,  paved  streets  and  modern  public  utilities, 
ii.^titutions,  State  Epileptic  Colony,  Simmons  Col- 
.,-e,  Abilene  Christian  College,  Cooper’s  School 
for  Boys,  public  schools  and  libraries.  Industries, 
cotton,  cottonseed  products,  live  stock  and  produce. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

ACME — Hardeman  County;  pop.,  500;  on  the  Ft. 
W.  & D.  and  Q.  A.  & P.  Rys.,  5 miles  northwest  of 
(juanah,  the  county  seat  and  banking  point.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

ADDISON — Dallas  County;  pop.,  40;  on  St.  L.  & 
S.  W.  Ry.,  14  miles  from  Dallas,  the  county  seat. 
Bank,  Addison  State  Bank.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

ALAMO — Hidalgo  County;  pop.,  300.  Bank,  First 
•State. 

ALBA — Wood  County;  pop.,  1,352;  on  M.  Iv.  & T. 
Ry.,  10  miles  west  of  Quitman,  the  county  seat. 
Banks,  AFba  Natl,  and  First  State.  Hotels,  Central 
and  Commercial.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  News. 
Til.,  W.  U.  Express. 

ALBANY — Shackelford  County  seat;  pop.,  1,469; 
_on  T.  C.  Ry.,  33  miles  northwest  of  Cisco.  Alt.,  1,429 
feet.  Banks,  Albany  Natl,  and  First  Natl.  Hotels, 
City,  Commercial  and  Sackett.  Weekly  newspaper. 
The  News.  Has  preparatory  boarding  school  and 
public  school.  Industry,  cotton.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express 
ALEDO — Parker  County;  pop.,  360;  on  T.  P.  Ry., 

! 1 miles  east  of  Weatherford,  the  county  seat. 
Bank,  Citizens  Bank.  Industry,  cotton,  live  stock 
and  grain.  Teh,  W.  U.  Express. 

ALEXANDER — Erath  County;  pop.,  381;  on  S.  N. 
A S.  T.  and  T.  C.  Rys.,  13  miles  south  of  Stephen- 
v’d!e,  the  county  seat.  Bank,  Alexander  State.  In- 
dustry, cotton.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

ALICE — Jim  Wells  County  seat;  pop.,  1,880;  lo- 
oted at  the  junction  of  the  T.  M.  & S.  A.  and  A. 
•'  Rys.,  43  miles  west  of  Corpus  Christi.  Alt.,  209 
• ■ > t.  Banks,  Alice  State  & Trust  Co.  and  Citizens 
•ate.  Hotels,  Commercial.  Weekly  newspapers, 
Echo  and  The  News.  Industries,  stock  raising, 
d rying,  cotton,  corn  and  trucking.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
h s press. 

ALLEN — Collin  County;  pop.,  500;  on  H.  & T.  C. 
and  Sherman-Dallas  Interurban,  8 miles  south 
J Mi  K inney,  the  county  seat.  Bank,  First  Nat’l. 
W.  U.  Express. 

( ALMA — Ellis  County;  pop.,  250;  on  H.  & T.  C. 

■ • 17  miles  east  of  Waxahachie,  the  county  seat. 

Alma  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

'LI’IN'E — Brewster  County  seat;  pop.,  1,200;  on 
11  & S.  A.  and  E.  C.  M.  & O.  Rys.  Alt.  4.482  ft. 

Alpine  State  and  First  Nat’l.  Hotels,  Bell, 
’ Garnett  and  Holland  Industries,  stock  raising, 
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quick  silver  mines.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

ALTA  LOMA — Galveston  County;  pop.,  400;  on 
G.  C.  & S.  F.  Ry.,  18  miles  west  of  Galveston,  the 
county  seat.  Bank,  First  State.  TeL,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

ALTO — Cherokee  County;  pop.,  1,081;  on  St.  L.  S. 
W.  Ry.,  12  miles  southeast  of  Rusk.  Alt.,  442  ft. 
Banks,  Alto  State,  Continental  State.  Hotels,  Alto 
and  Moore.  Has  a weekly  newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

ALTOGA — Collin  County;  pop.,  150;  10  miles 
from  McKinney,  the  county  seat  and  shipping  point. 
Bank,  Altoga  State. 

ALVARADO — Johnson  County;  pop.,  1,284;  on 
G.  C.  & S.  F.  and  M.  K.  & T.  Rys.,  12  miles  east  of 
Cleburne,  the  county  seat.  Alt.,  442  ft.  Banks, 
Alvarado  State  and  First  Natl.  Hotel,  Commercial. 
Weekly  newspaper,  The  Bulletin.  Industries,  cotton 
and  grain.  TeL,  W.  U.  Express. 

ALVIN — Brazoria  County;  pop.,  1,519;  on  G.  C. 
& S.  Fe,  T.  & B.  V.  and  the  Frisco  Rys.,  20  miles 
northeast  of  Angleton,  the  county  seat.  Alt.,  49  ft. 
Banks,  Alvin  State  and  Farmers  State.  Hotels, 
Alvin  and  Reynolds.  Two  weekly  newspapers,  Sun 
and  Advocate.  Industries,  cotton,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

ALVORD — Wise  County;  pop.,  1,376;  on  Ft.  W. 
& D.  Ry.,  12  miles  northwest  of  Decatur,  the  county 
seat.  Alt.,  860  ft  Bank,  Alvord  State.  Hotels, 
Boon,  Hatchett  and  Sturdy.  Newspaper,  the  Alvord 
News.  Industries,  cotton,  fruit  and  truck.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

AMARILLO — Potter  County  seat  and  capital  of 
the  Pan  Handle;  pop.,  15,494.  Commercial  and  dis- 
tributing center  for  the  Pair  Handle.  On  Ft.  W.  & 
D.,  the  P.  & N.  T.,  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  of  Tex.,  and  the 
C.  R.  I.  & G.  R.  Rys.,  all  four  of  which  centering 
here,  with  freight  terminals,  roundhouses,  shops, 
etc.,  make  it  the  principal  railroad  point  between 
Kansas  City  and  Rio  Grande.  622  miles  from  Gal- 
veston and  1,043  miles  southwest  of  Chicago.  Alt., 
3,691  ft.  Banks,  Amarillo  Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Am. 
Natl.,  City  Natl.,  First  Nath,  Guaranty  State,  Natl. 
Bank  of  Commerce  and  the  Amarillo  Clearing  House 
Association.  Hotels,  Amarillo,  Denver,  Elk,  Elm- 
hirst,  Giles,  Magnolia  and  Oriental.  Two  news- 
papers. A modern  city  with  modern  public  utilities. 
Government  maintains  a weather  station  here.  In- 
dustries. farms  and  ranches.  Tel.  W.  U.  Express. 

AMBROSE — Grayson  County;  pop.,  50;  on  M.  K. 
& T.  Ry.,  18  miles  from  Sherman.  Bank,  Farmers’ 
Guaranty  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

AMMANNSVILLE — Fayette  County;  pop.,  300, 
Bank,  Ammannsville  State.  Weimar,  P.  O. 

ANAHUAC — Chambers  County  seat;  pop.,  500; 
on  Galveston  Bay,  48  miles  from  Galveston.  Bank, 
Chambers  County  State  Bank.  Hotels,  Anahuac  and 
Clove. 

ANDERSON — Grimes  County  Seat;  pop.,  600;  on 
the  Madison  branch  of  the  I.  & G.  N.  Ry.,  11  miles 
north  of  Navasota,  the  principal  town  in  the  county. 
Banks,  First  Natl,  and  Guaranty  State.  Industries, 
cotton  and  lumber.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

ANDREWS-- Andrews  County  Seat;  pop.,  200;  40 
miles  northwest  of  Midland,  nearest  shipping  point. 
Bank,  Andrews  State.  Weekly  newspaper,  Andrews 
County  Times.  Telephone  connection. 
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ANGLETON — Brazoria  County  seat;  pop.,  1,043; 
on  the  St.  L.  B.  & M.  and  the  II.  & B.  V.  Rys.,  44 
miles  southwest  of  Houston.  Banks,  Angleton  State 
and  Brazoria  State.  Hotels,  Angleton,  Delaney, 
Phillips.  Alt.,  50  ft.  Newspaper,  The  Times.  Tel. 
W.  U.  Express. 

ANNA — Collin  County;  pop.,  538;  on  interurban 
and  H.  & T.  C.  Ry.,  11  miles  north  of  McKinney,  the 
county  seat.  Bank,  Collin  County  State.  News- 
paper, The  Advance.  Industries,  cotton  and  alfalfa. 
-Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

ANNONA — Red  River  County;  pop.,  500.  Alt., 
370  ft.  On  T.  & P.  Ry.,  53  miles  northwest  of  Tex- 
arkana. Banks,  First  Natl.,  First  State  and  Russell 
Exchange.  Hotel,  Gaines.  Weekly  newspaper,  The 
Annona  News.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

ANSON — Jones  County  seat;  pop.,  1,425.  Alt., 
1,500  ft.  On  W.  1’.  and  the  A.  & S.  Rys.,  14  miles 
south  of  Stamford.  Banks,  Anson  State  and  First 
Natl.  Hotels,  Culver,  Sanders  and  Vietch.  News- 
paper, The  Western  Enterprise.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

ANTELOPE — Jack  County;  pop.,  500;  24  miles 
from  Jaeksboro,  the  county  seat,  and  16  from  Jer- 
myn,  the  nearest  banking  and  shipping  point.  Stage 
daily  to  Jaeksboro. 

APPLEBY — Nacogdoches  County;  pop.,  500;  on 
the  H.  E.  and  W.  T.  Ry.,  0 miles  northeast  of 
Nacogdoches.  Bank,  Appleby  State.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

APPLE  SPRINGS — Trinity  County;  pop.,  150;  on 
G.  L.  & N.  Rv.,  15  miles  from  Groveton,  the  county 
seat.  Bank,  First  State.  Express. 

AQUILLA— Hill  County;  pop.,  500.  Alt.,  635  ft. 
On  T.  C.  Ry,  22  miles  north  of  Waco.  Bank,  Aquilla 
State.  W’eekly  newspaper,  The  Times.  Hotel, 
Aquilla.  Express. 

ARANSAS  PASS — San  Patricio  County;  pop., 
1,569.  Alt.,  20  ft.  On  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry.,  and  on 
the  gulf  coast,  22  miles  east  of  Corpus  Christi. 
Banks,  First  Natl,  and  First  State.  Hotels,  Com- 
merial,  Winter,  Royal,  Starbuck.  Industries,  cotton 
and  shipping,  a deep  water  port  for  all  ocean-going 
vessels,  an  important  distributing  point. 

ARCHER  CITY — Archer  County  seat;  pop.,  689; 
on  W.  F.  & S.  and  the  S.  W.  Rys.,  25  miles  south 
of  Wichita  Falls.  Bank,  Power  State.  Weekly 
newspaper. Industry,  cotton.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

ARGYLE — Denton  County;  pop.,  300;  on  T.  & P. 
and  M.  K.  & T.  Rys.,  7 miles  south  of  Denton.  Bank, 
Argyle  State.  Industries,  cotton  and  grain.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

ARLINGTON— Tarrant  County;  pop.,  3,031.  Alt., 
607  ft.  On  T.  & P.  and  N.  T.  T.  Co.  Rys.,  and  the 
Dallas-Ft.  Worth  concrete  pike,  14%  miles  east  of 
Ft.  Worth,  the  county  seat.  Banks,  Arlington 
State,  First  State.  Hotels,  Arlington,  Hutcheson. 
Institutions,  Old  Mason’s  Home,  Grub’s  Vocational 
College  and  fine  high  school  and  public  school  sys- 
tem. Newspaper,  Arlington  Journal.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

ARP— Smith  County;  pop.,  200;  on  I.  & G.  N.  Ry., 
18  miles  from  Tyler,  the  county  seat.  Bank,  Arp 
Guaranty  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

ASHERTON — Dimmit  County;  pop.,  1,000.  Alt., 
368  ft.  On  A.  & G.  R.  R.,  10  miles  from  Carrizo 
Springs,  the  county  seat.  Bank,  Asherton  State 
Bank.  Newspaper.  Hotel,  Cactus.  Express. 

ASHLAND — Upshur  County;  pop.,  175;  on  M.  & 
E.  T.  Ry.,  16  miles  from  Gilmer,  the  County  seat. 


Bank,  Guaranty  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

ASPERMONT — Stonewall  County  seat;  pop.,  436; 
on  W.  V.  Ry.,  35  miles  west  of  Stamford.  Bank. 
First  Natl.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Star.  Industry, 
cotton.  Tel.  Express. 

ATHENS — Henderson  County  seat;  pop.,  3,276 
Alt.,  502  ft.  On  St.  L.  S.  W.  and  T.  & N.  O.  Rys  . 
76  miles  south  of  Dallas.  Banks,  Athens  Natl.,  First 
Natl,  and  Guaranty  State.  Hotels,  Athens,  Deen. 
Daily  newspaper,  The  Daily  Review;  two  weeklies, 
The  Review  and  Henderson  County  Journal.  Indus- 
tries, brick,  tile  and  crockery  manufacturing,  cotton 
and  grain.  Tel.  Express. 

ATLANTA — Cass  County;  pop.,  1,469.  Alt., 
257  ft.  On  T.  & P.  and  T.  A.  & L.  Rys.,  24  miles 
from  Texarkana.  Banks,  Atlanta  Natl.,  Farmers' 
State  and  First  Natl.  Hotels,  Hughes,  Matthews, 
Meridith.  Weekly  newspaper,  Citizens  Journal.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

AUBREY — Denton  County;  pop.,  800;  on  T.  & P. 
and  M.  K.  & T.  Rys.,  11  miles  north  of  Denton,  the 
county  seat.  Banks,  Farmers’  and  Merchants’  State 
and  First  Guaranty  State.  Weekly  newspaper,  The 
Herald.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

AUSTIN— The  capital  of  Texas  and  county  seal 
of  Travis  County;  pop.,  34,876.  Alt.,  650  ft.  On 
H.  & T.  C.,  I.  & G.  N.  and  the  M.  K.  & T.  Rys.  and 
the  Colorado  River.  Banks,  Amer.  Nat’l.,  Austin 
Natl.,  Citizens  State,  State  Natl.,  Texas  Trust  Co., 
Brown  Bros.  Bankers  and  Brokers  and  Austin  Clear- 
ing House  Association.  Hotels,  Austin,  Avenue, 
Driskill,  Hancock,  Keystone,  Kirby  and  Sutor.  News- 
papers, two  dailies,  ten  weeklies  and  a number  of 
monthly  and  quarterly  publications.  Institutions, 
University  of  Texas,  St.  Edward’s  College,  St. 
Mary’s  College,  Texas  Wesleyan  College,  Kenilworth 
School,  Austin  College,  Texas  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Texas  School  for  Defective  and  Sanitarium  for 
Mental  Diseases,  Whitis  School,  Swedish  College, 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  State  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  Blind  Institutes,  Tillotson  Institute,  Sam 
Houston  College  for  Colored  Children,  St.  John 
Industrial  Institute  and  Orphanage,  State  Confed- 
erate Home,  Confederate  Home  and  Texas  State 
Lunatic  Asylum.  Has  paved  streets,  electric  rail- 
way and  modern  public  utilities.  Industries,  man 
ufacturing  and  retail  center,  farming.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

AUSTWELL — Refugio  County;  pop.,  100;  on  St. 
L.  B.  & M.  Ry.,  35  miles  northeast  of  Refugio,  the 
'county  seat.  Mail  daily.  Bank,  Austwell  State. 

AVALON — Ellis  County;  post  office,  Italy;  pop., 
300.  Bank,  First  State. 

AVERY — Red  River  County;  pop.,  300;  on  T.  P- 
Ry.,  16  miles  from  Clarksville,  the  county  seat. 
Banks,  Avery  State  Bank  and  First  State  Bank. 
Newspaper,  The  Avery  News.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

AVINGER — Cass  County;  pop.,  505;  on  M.  K.  & 
T.  Ry.,  15%  miles  southeast  of  Daingerfield.  Bank. 
First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

AVOCA — Jones  County;  pop.,  150;  on  T.  C.  R.  K • 
18  miles  northeast  of  Anson,  the  county  seat.  Bank. 
Guaranty  State.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Avoca 
Telegram.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BAGWELL — Red  River  County;  pop.,  250;  on  T 
& P.  Ry.,  7 miles  from  Clarksville,  the  county  seat. 
Bank,  First  Natl.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BAILEY — Fannin  County;  pop.,  350;  on  St.  L.  & 
S.  W.,  12  miles  from  Bonham,  the  county  seat.  Bank. 
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;'.>ntinental  State.  Newspaper,  The  Bailey  Tele- 
-ram.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

1SA1RD — Callahan  County  seat;  pop.,  1,902.  Alt., 
:.7u7  ft.  On  Rio  Grande  division  of  the  T.  & P.  Ry., 

5 jO  miles  west  of  Ft.  Worth.  Banks,  First  Natl, 
jjome  Natl.  Hotels,  American,  Mae.  Weekly  news- 
paper, The  Star.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BALLINGER — Runnels  County  seat;  pop.,  2,767. 
Vlt.,  1,637  ft.  On  G.  C.  & S.  F.  and  A.  & S.  Rys. 
ir.,{  the  Colorado  River,  225  miles  west  of  Ft.  Worth. 
Banks,  Ballinger  State,  Farmers’  & Merchants’  State 
»nd  First  Natl.  Hotel,  Central.  Daily  newspaper, 
jhe  Ledger;  two  weeklies,  The  Banner-Ledger  and 
•he  Runnels  County  Democrat.  Industries,  cotton, 
futton  seed  products,  bottling  works.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

BALMORHEA — Reeves  County;  pop.,  50;  on  P. 

V.  & S.  R.  R.  R-,  36  miles  from  Pecos,  the  county 
„at.  Bank,  Toyah  Valley  State.  Weekly  news- 
paper, The  Toyah  Valley  Herald.  Express. 

BANDERA — Bandera  County  seat;  pop.,  700;  20 
miles  from  Center  Point,  the  nearest  railroad  con- 
nection. Banks,  First  State,  Bandera  Natl,  and 

W.  J.  Davenport,  banker.  A newspaper,  The  Bandera 
Enterprise.  Stage  daily  to  Boerne  and  Tapley  and 
• emi-weekly  to  Medina.  Telephone  connection. 

BANGS— Brown  County;  pop.,  709;  on  G.  C.  & 
S.  F.  Ry.,  10  miles  from  Brownwood,  the  county  seat. 
Bank,  First  State.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Bangs 
Enterprise.  Telephone  connection.  Express. 

BARDWELL — Ellis  County;  pop.,  358.  Alt.,  580 
ft.  On  T.  & B.  V.  Ry.,  12  miles  from  Waxahachie, 
’.he  county  seat.  Bank,  First  Natl.  Hotel,  Bardwell. 
Weekly  newspaper,  The  Herald.  Express. 

BARKSDALE— Edwards  County;  pop.,  200;  50 
miles  from  Uvalde,  the  nearest  shipping  point. 
Bank,  State  Bank  of  Barksdale.  Telephone  connec- 
tion. 

BARNHART — Irion  County;  pop.,  150.  Alt.,  1,849 
ft.  On  K.  C.  M.  & O.  R.  R.,  31  miles  from  Sher- 
wood, the  county  seat.  Bank,  First  State.  Hotel, 
Joslin.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BARRETVILLE — No  P.  O.  Bank,  Barretville 
Bank  & Trust  Co. 

BARRY — Navarro  County;  pop.,  350;  on  St.  L.  S. 
W.  Ry.,  12  miles  from  Corsicana,  the  county  seat. 
Bank,  First  State.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  News. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

RARSTOW — Ward  County  seat;  pop.,  490;  on  T. 

6 P.  Ry.,  214  miles  east  of  El  Paso.  Bank,  Citizens 
'•ate.  Opera  house  and  weekly  newspaper,  The 
■G-st  Texas  Journal.  Industries,  cotton,  grain,  al- 
Gifa,  seed  and  live  stock.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BARTLETT — Bell  and  Williamson  Counties;  pop., 
•••31;  alt.,  611  ft.  On  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.,  51  miles  north 
• Austin,  24  miles  south  of  Temple.  Is  eastern 
^rninal  of  the  Bartlett  & Eastern  Ry.  Has  electric 
chts,  water  works  and  sewerage.  Banks,  Bartlett 
' 'tional,  Bartlett  State  and  First  Natl.  Hotels, 
•irk,  Commercial.  A weekly  newspaper,  The  Tri- 
Jne.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BASTROP — Bastrop  County  seat;  pop.,  1,828;  alt., 
1 ft-  On  M.  K.  & T.  Ry  and  Colorado  River,  35 
" es  southeast  of  Austin.  Banks,  Citizens  State 
1 First  Natl.  Hotel,  Bastrop.  Has  public  library 
! weekly  newspaper,  The  Advertiser.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
'Press. 

BATSON — Hardin  County;  pop.,  -700;  20  miles 
( °f  Kountze,  the  county  seat,  6 miles  from  Sara- 


toga and  8 miles  from  Hull,  both  of  which  latter 
places  afford  shipping  facilities.  Stages  twice  daily 
to  Saratoga  and  Hull.  Bank,  R.  S.  Sterling  & Co.. 

BAA'  CITA' — Matagorda  County  seat;  pop.,  2,454; 
alt.,  55  ft.  On  G.  H.  & S.  A.,  G.  C.  & S.  F.  and  the 
St.  L.  B.  & M.  Rys.,  90  miles  southwest  of  Houston. 
Banks,  Bay  City  Bank  & Trust  Co.,  First  Natl,  and 
First  State.  Hotels,  Baker,  Bay  City,  Commercial, 
Nuckles,  Progressive  and  Rice.  Daily  newspaper, 
The  Tribune,  and  two  weeklies,  the  Matagorda 
County  News  and  Mid-Coast  Farmer,  and  the  Mata- 
gorda County  Tribune  Shipments,  cotton,  rice,  rice 
products,  corn,  potatoes,  live  stock  and  produce, 
brick,  tile  and  marble  works.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BEASLEA' — Fort  Bend  County;  pop.,  350;  on 
G.  H.  & S.  A.  Ry.,  11  miles  from  Richmond,  the 
county  seat.  Bank,  Beasley  State.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

BEAUMONT — Jefferson  County  seat;  pop., 
40,422;  alt.,  27  ft.  On  Neches  River,  50  miles  from 
the  Gulf,  and  on  the  Frisco  lines,  the  G.  & I.,  the 
G.  C.  & St.  Fe.,  the  K.  C.  S.  and  the  T.  & N.  O.  Rys., 
84  miles  east  of  Houston  and  278  miles  west  of  New 
Orleans.  Banks,  Amer.  Natl.,  First  Natl.,  Guaranty 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Jefferson  County  Guaranty 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Security  State  Bank  and  Trust 
Co.,  Texas  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Davidson  Securities 
Co.  and  Beaumont  Clearing  House  Association. 
Hotels,  Clairemont,  Crosby,  Gowling,  Heisig,  Ogden, 
Phoenix,  Plaza  and  Woodrow.  Largest  vessels  ply- 
ing the  Gulf  come  direct  to  Beaumont  wharves.  In- 
dustries, rice,  lumber,  oil,  jobbing  trade  and  retail 
trade,  each  of  which  runs  into  the  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  Beaumont  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
“rain  belt”  where  farming  is  a practical  certainty, 
while  through  its  railroads  it  is  the  center  of  the 
empire  of  East  Texas,  the  seat  of  the  lumber  indus- 
try. Is  a great  summer  and  winter  resort.  Has 
three  of  the  largest  rice  mills  in  the  world;  is  the 
location  of  the  famous  Spindle  Top  oil  fields.  Is 
said  to  have  more  fine  homes,  paved  streets  and 
public  improvements  than  any  city  of  same  size  in 
the  South.  Two  daily  newspapers.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

BECKVILLE — Panola  County;  pop.,  606;  on  T.  & 
G.  R.  R.  and  on  the  Sabine  River,  10  miles  from 
Carthage,  the  county  seat.  Banks,  Continental  State 
Bank  and  First  Natl  Bank.  Weekly  newspaper,  The 
Times.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express.  , 

BEDIAS — Grimes  County;  pop.,  500;  on  I.  & G.  N. 
Ry.,  21  miles  from  Anderson  the  county  seat.  Banks, 
Citizens  Bank  and  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BEEVILLE — Bee  County  seat;  pop.,  3,063;  alt., 
214  ft.  On  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry.  and  terminus  of  a 
branch  of  the  S.  P.  Ry.,  93  miles  southeast  of  San 
Antonio.  Banks,  Beevilie  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Com- 
mercial Natl.,  and  First  Natl.  Hotels,  McAllen, 
Queen.  Two  weekly  newspapers,  The  Bee  and  The 
Picayune.  Shipments,  cotton,  cotton  seed  products, 
farm  products,  brooms,  broom  corn,  honey.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

BELCHERVILLE — Montague  County;  pop.,  200; 
on  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.,  13  miles  from  Montague,  the 
county  seat,  and  7 miles  from  the  nearest  banking 
center,  Nocona.  Railway  name  is  Belcher.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

BELLEVUE — Clay  County;  pop.,  782;  alt.,  975  ft. 
On  the  Ft.  W.  & D.  C.  Ry.,  16  miles  south  of  Hen- 
rietta, the  county  seat,  80  miles  north  of  Ft.  Worth. 
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Banks,  First  Guaranty  and  First  Natl.  Hotel,  Bass. 
Weekly  newspaper,  The  Bellevue  News.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

BELLS— Grayson  County;  pop.,  585;  alt.,  732  ft. 
On  T.  & P.  and  M.  K.  & T.  Rys.,  14  miles  from 
Sherman,  the  county  seat.  Bank,  First  Natl.  Hotel, 
Commercial.  Has  a newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

BELLVILLE — Austin  County  seat;  pop.,  2,000; 
.alt.,  263  ft.  On  A.  T.  & S.  Fe  Ry.,  108  miles  north- 
west of  Galveston.  Banks,  Austin  County  State  and 
First  Natl.  Hotels,  Burns,  Steck.  Weekly  news- 
paper, The  Times.  Bellville  is  the  receiving  and 
distributing  center  for  great  farming  district;  ship- 
ments, cotton,  truck  farming,  live  stock.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

BELTON — Bell  County  seat;  pop.,  5,098;  alt., 
811  ft.  On  G.  C.  & S.  Fe.,  8 miles  west  of  Temple. 
Banks,  Belton  Natl.,  First  State  and  People’s  Natl. 
Hotels,  Belton,  Central.  Modern  public  utilities.  Is 
seat  of  Baylor  College  for  Women.  A daily  news- 
paper, The  Evening  News  and  two  weeklies,  The 
Journal  and  The  Messenger.  Shipments,  cotton, 
grain  and  live  stock.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BENARNOLD — Milam  County;  pop.,  250;  on  S.  A. 
& A.  P.  Ry.,  8 miles  from  Cameron,  the  county  seat. 
Bank,  BenArnold  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BENAVIDES — Duval  Countv;  pop.,  500;  on  T.  M. 
Ry.,  18  miles  southwest  of  San  Diego,  the  county 
seat.  Bank,  Merchants  Exchange.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

BEN  FRANKLIN — Delta  County;  pop.,  300;  on 
G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.,  12%  miles  from  Cooper,  the 
county  seat.  Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BENJAMIN — Knox  County  seat;  pop.,  500;  on  the 
K.  C.  M.  & O.  Ry.,  32  miles  west  of  Seymour.  Bank, 
First  Natl.  Two  hotels  and  weekly  newspaper.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

BEN  WHEELER — Van  Zandt  County;  pop.,  400; 

13  miles  southeast  of  Canton,  the  county  seat  and 

14  miles  from  Brownsboro,  the  nearest  shipping 
point.  Bank,  First  State.  Stage  daily  to  Browns- 
boro; telephone  connection. 

BERCLAIR — Goliad  County;  pop.,  300;  on  S.  P. 
R.  R.,  17  miles  from  Goliad,  the  county  seat.  Bank, 
Berclair  State.  Express. 

BERTRAM — Burnet  County;  pop.,  420;  on  H.  & 
T.  C.  Ry.,  10  miles  southeast  of  Burnet,  the  county 
seat.  Banks,  Farmers’  State,  First  Natl.,  and  D.  C. 
Reed  & Son,  Bankers.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BESSMAY — Jasper  County;  pop.,  1,000;  on  G.  C. 
& S.  Fe  and  Frisco  lines,  35  miles  from  Jasper,  the 
county  seat,  and  15  miles  from  Kirbyville,  the  near- 
est banking  point.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BETTIE — -Upshur  County;  pop.,  284;  on  St.  L.  S. 
W.  Ry.,  6 miles  from  Gilmer,  the  county  seat.  Bank, 
First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BIG  LAKE-  Reagan  County  seat;  pop.,  30.;  on 
K.  C.  M.  & O.  R.  R.,  17  miles  from  Stiles,  the  county 
seat.  Bank,  First  State.  Stage  daily  to  Stiles. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BIG  SANDY — Upshur  County;  pop.,  658;  alt., 
329  ft.  On  T.  & P.  and  St.  L.  S.  W.  Rys.,  12-miles 
from  Gilmer,  the  county  seat.  Banks,  Continental 
State  and  Farmers’  State.  Hotel,  Fox.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

BIG  SPRINGS — Howard  County  seat;  pop.,  4,273; 
alt.,  2,397  ft.  On  T.  & P.  Ry.,  107  miles  west  of 
Abilene.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  First  State,  West 
Texas  Nat’l.  Hotels,  Cole,  Johnson,  Stewart.  Two 


weekly  newspapers,  The  Enterprise  and  The  Herald 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BIGWELLS — Dimmit  County;  pop.,  750;  on  S.  A 
U.  & G.  Ry.,  17  miles  from  Carrizo  Springs,  th 
county  seat.  Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  £;<. 
press. 

BISHOP — Nueces  County;  pop.,  1,300;  alt.,  400  ft 
On  St.  L.  B.  & M.  Ry.,  31  miles  southwest  of  Corp-j 
Christi,  the  county  seat.  Banks,  Bank  of  Bish  ■ 
and  First  State.  Hotel,  Bishop.  Industries,  cotton 
citrous  fruits,  winter  vegetables,  live  stock,  poultr 
dairying.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BLACKWELL — Nolan  County;  pop.,  500;  a!-. 
1,880  ft.  On  K.  C.  M.  & O.  Ry.,  31  miles  southea.-; 
of  Sweetwater,  the  county  seat.  Bank,  First  State 
Hotel,  Star.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BLANCO — Blanco  County;  pop.,  600;  alt.,  1,300  f; 
15  miles  south  of  Johnson  City,  the  county  seat,  an  1 
38  miles  from  San  Marcos,  its  shipping  point.  Bank. 
Blanco  Natl.  Hotels,  Comparet  and  Xellam.  Weekly 
newspaper,  Blanco  Courier.  Stages  daily  to  San 
Marcos  and  triweekly  to  Johnson  City.  Telephone 
connection. 

BLANKET — Brown  County;  pop.,  472;  on  Ft.  IV. 
& R.  G.  Ry.,  16  miles  from  Brownwood,  the  county 
seat.  Bank,  Blanket  State  Bank.  Weekly  news- 
paper, Blanket  Signal.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BLESSING — Matagorda  county;  pop.,  500;  alt., 
43  ft.  On  St.  L.  B.  & M.  and  the  G.  H.  & S.  A.  Rys., 
20  miles  west  of  Bay  City,  the  county  seat.  Bank. 
Blessing  State  Bank.  Hotel,  Blessing.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

BLOOMBURG — Cass  County;  pop.,  436;  on  K.C.S. 
and  T.  A.  & L.  Rys,  25  miles  east  of  Linden,  the 
county  seat  and  20%  miles  south  of  Texarkana. 
Bank,  Bloomburg  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BLOOMING  GROVE — Navarro  county;  pop.,  898; 
alt.,  420  ft.  On  St.  L.  S.  W.  Ry.,  16  miles  west  of  Cor- 
sicana, the  county  seat.  Banks,  Blooming  Grove 
State  and  Citizens  Natl.  Hotel,  Alamo.  Shipments, 
cotton  and  grain.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Rustler. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BLOOMINGTON — Victoria  County;  pop.,  600;  or. 
St.  L.  B.  & M.  Ry.,  14  miles  southeast  of  Victoria, 
the  county  seat.  Bank,  First  State;  newspaper,  The 
Bloomington  Breeze.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BLOSSOM — Lamar  County;  pop.,  969;  alt.,  530  ft. 
On  T.  &.  P.  Ry.,  10  miles  west  of  Paris,  the  county 
seat.  Banks,  Farmers  State  and  First  Natl.  Ho- 
tels, Blossom,  Burke,  Sharp.  W’eekly  newspaper. 
The  Blossom  Bee.  Is  famed  for  its  mineral  wells 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BLUE  RIDGE— Collins  County;  pop.,  450;  alt.,  64 
ft.  20  miles  northwest  of  McKinney,  the  county  scat, 
and  11  miles  from  Melissa,  its  shipping  point.  Bank. 
Security  State.  Hotel,  Terry.  Stage  daily  to  Me- 
lissa. Telephone  connection. 

BLUFFDALE — Erath  County;  pop.,  457;;  on  It 
W.  & R.  G.  Ry.,  16  miles  northwest  of  Stephensville. 
the  county  seat.  Bank,  Blut'fdale  State.  Weekly 
newspaper,  The  Sun.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BLUM— Hill  County;  pop.,  496;  on  A.  T.  & S.  Fe 
Ry.,  25  miles  northwest  of  Hillsboro,  the  county  seat 
and  43  miles  south  of  Fort  Worth.  Banks,  Farmer- 
State  and  Guaranty  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BLYTHE — Gaines  County;  pop.,  21;  17%  mih 
southeast  of  Seminole,  county  seat.  Bank,  Fir? 
State.  45  miles  from  Lamesa,  the  nearest  railroad 
point. 
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HO  ERNE — Kendall  County  seat;  pop.,  1,152;  alt., 

• 4U>.  On  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ky.,  32  miles  north  of  San 
V-  tonio.  Banks,  Boerne  State,  Citizens  State.  Ho- 
Pecker,  Kendall,  St.  James.  Vogt.  Weekly 
w -paper,  The  Boerne  Star.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 
UOGATA — Red  River  County;  pop.,  500;  on  Paris 
i.  Mt.  Pleasant  Ry.,  16  miles  northeast  of  Clarksville 
,r0  county  seat.  Banks,  Bogata  Natl,  and  First 
SaiI.  Weekly  Newspaper,  The  News.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
v \ press. 

UOMARTON — Baylor  County;  pop.,  500;  on  W.  V. 

..  p,  ( 12%  miles  southwest  of  Seymore,  the  county 
’ Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 
BONHAM — Fannin  County  seat;  pop.,  6,008;  alt., 
■/.;  ft.  On  T.  &.  P.  and  M.  K.  & T.  Rys.,  28  miles 
mtheast  of  Denison.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  and  First 
-■'.ate.  Hotels,  Alexander  and  Bonham.  Is  lighted 
v electricity,  has  electric  street  railway  and  mod- 
ern public  utilities.  Daily  newspaper;  and  semi- 
weekly,  The  News.  Industries,  cotton,  cotton  seed 
products,  dairy  products.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BONITA — Montague  County;  pop.,  400;  on  M.  K. 
i T.  Ry.,  11  miles  from  Montague,  the  county  seat. 
Hank,  First  Natl.  Express  and  Telephone  connec- 
t:  >n. 

BOOKER — Lipscomb  County;  post  office  in  Lak- 
fmp,  Okla.,  Bank,  First  Natl. 

BOONSVILLE— Wise  County;  pop.,  200;  25  miles 
from  Decatur,  the  county  seat,  and  14  miles  from 
Bridgeport,  the  nearest  shipping  point.  Bank,  First 
State.  Telephone  connections. 

BOOTH — Fort  Bend  County;  pop.,  100;  on  G.  C.  & 

S.  Fe  Ry.,  9 % miles  southeast  of  Richmond,  the 
<ruunty  seat.  Bank,  Bank  of  Booth.  Express. 

BOWIE— Montague  County;  pop.,  3,179;  alt.,  1,113 
ft.  On  C.  R.  I.  & G.,  and  Ft.  W.  & D.  C.  Rys.,  18 
miles  west  of  Montague,  the  county  seat.  Banks, 
City  Natl.,  First  Natl,.  First  State  and  Security 
Natl.  Hotels,  Bobs,  Bowie,  National.  As  Bowie  is 
••cated  on  the  western  edge  of  the  famed  “Cross 

T. mbers”  section  of  North  Texas,  where  timbers  and 
prairie  meet,  it  is  the  central  market  and  distribut- 
■‘•g  point  for  fruit  and  truck  industry  on  the  east, 

.cotton,  corn  and  grains  on  the  west.  Splendid  public 
utilities.  Tel.  W.  U.  Express. 

BOYCE— Ellis  County;  pop.,  410.  On  H.  & T.  C- 
By  , 6 miles  east  of  Waxahachie,  the  county  seat. 
Bank,  Boyce  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BOYD— Wise  County;  pop.,  410;  alt.,  714  ft.  On 
C.  R.  I.  & G.  Ry.,  12  miles  from  Decatur,  the  county 
: at.  Bank,  Continental  State.  Hotel,  City.  Tel., 
A.  U.  Express. 

BRA CKETTVILLE— Kinney  County  seat;  pop., 
'-<•);  alt.,  1,020  ft.  10  miles  north  of  Spofford,  its 
’ pping  point,  and  135  west  of  San  Antonio.  Bank, 
Frst  State.  Hotel,  Terrell.  Weekly  newspaper, 
»hc  News-Mail.  Is  the  location  of  Ft.  Clark.  Tel., 
’A  • U.  Express. 

BRADSHAW— Taylor  County;  pop.,  200.  Bank, 
-nk  of  Bradshaw.  On  A.  & S.  Ry.,  28  miles  from 
O Jenc,  the  county  seat.  Express  and  telephone 
' -nections. 

BRADY— McCullough  County  seat;  pop.,  3,200; 
* • . 1,500  ft.  On  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.,  42  miles 
t of  San  Saba.  Banks,  Brady  Natl.,  and  Com- 
rcial  Natl.  Hotels,  Central,  Gay,  Graham,  Mor- 
1 and  Queen.  2 Weekly  papers — The  Brady  Stan- 
‘ ! and  The  Brady  Sentinel.  Tel.,‘W.  U.  Express. 
BRANDON— Hill  County;  pop.,  307;  on  St.  L.  S. 


W.  Ry.,  11  miles  east  of  Hillsboro,  the  county  seat 
Bank,  Farmers’  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BRASHEAR — Hopkins  County;  pop.,  300.  On  M. 
K.  & T.  Ry.,  8 miles  from  Sulphur  Springs,  the 
county  seat.  Has  newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

BRAZORIA — Brazoria  County;  pop.,  500.  Is  lo- 
cated on  the  St.  L.  B.  & M.  Ry.,  and  on  the  Brazos 
River,  12  miles  west  of  Angleton,  the  county  seat. 
Bank,  First  State.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Banner. 
Tel.  Express. 

BRAZOS — Palo  Pinto  County;  pop.,  500;  on  T.  <fe 
P.  Ry.,  16  miles  southeast  of  Palo  Pinto,  the  county 
seat.  Bank,  Brazos  Bank.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BRECKENRIDGE — Stephens  County  seat;  alt., 
1.300.  28  miles  north  of  Eastland  on  the  T.  & P. 

Ry.  One  of  the  oil  centers  in  the  famous  north- 
west Texas  district,  producing  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  oil  business  annually.  Banks,  Brecken- 
ridge  State,  Bank  & Trust  Co.,  First  Natl.,  and 
Guaranty  State  Banks.  Hotels,  Campbell,  Cresent, 
Pearson,  Sanger  and  Shelton.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BREMOND— Robertson  County;  pop.,  1,250;  alt., 
469.  On  H.  & T.  C.  Ry.,  18  miles  west  of  Franklin, 
the  County  seat.  Bank,  First  State.  Hotel,  Bre- 
mond.  Has  a weekly  newspaper.  Tel.,  IV.  U. 
Express. 

BRENHAM — Washington  County  seat;  pop.,  5,056; 
alt.,  350  ft.  Is  located  at  the  junction  of  the  G.  C.  & 
S.  F.  and  H.  & T.  C.  Rys.,  94  miles  east  of  Austin. 
Banks,  Farmers’  Natl.,  First  Natl.,  Washington 
County  State,  and  Giddings  and  Giddings.  Hotels, 
Anthony  and  Wright.  Two  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers, The  Banner  and  The  Press.  Institutions, 
St  Mary’s  Academy,  Blinn  Memorial  College,  numer- 
ous private  schools  and  one  of  the  best  public  school 
systems  in  the  state.  Brenham  is  the  industrial  cen- 
ter for  a large  section.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BRIDGEPORT — Wise  County;  pop.,  1,872;  alt., 
749.  On  the  C.  R.  I.  & G.  Ry.,  10  miles  west  of 
Decatur,  the  county  seat.  Banks,  Bridgeport  State 
and  First  Natl.  Hotel,  Season.  A weekly  news- 
paper. Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BRIGGS — Burnett  County;  pop.,  300;  23  miles 
from  Burnet,  the  county  seat,  and  10  miles  from 
Florence,  the  nearest  shipping  point.  Bank,  Briggs 
State  Bank.  Stage  daily  to  Bertram. 

BRITTON — Ellis  County;  pop.,  300;  on  H.  & T.  C. 
Ry.,  18  miles  from  Waxahachie,  the  county  seat. 
Bank,  Britton  State  Bank.  Tel.,  and  Express  con- 
nections. 

BROADDUS — San  Augustine  County;  pop.,  250. 
On  the  Cotton  Belt  R.  R.,  8 miles  from  San  Augus- 
tine, the  county  seat.  Bank,  Broaddus  State  Bank. 
Express  and  Telephone  connections. 

BRONSON — Sabine  County;  pop.,  1,200;  on  the 
G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.,  14  miles  wrest  of  Hemphill,  the 
county  seat.  Banks,  Bronson  State  and  Peoples’ 
State.  Hotels,  Low  and  Wilson.  Weekly  news- 
paper. Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BRONTE — Coke  County;  pop.,  529;  on  the  K.  C.  & 
M.  O.  Ry.,  14  miles  from  Robert  Lee,  the  county 
Seat.  Bank,  First  State.  A newspaper,  The  Bronte 
Enterprise.  Express  and  telephone  connections. 

BROOKELAND — Sabine  County;  pop.,  500;  on 
the  G.  C.  & R.  Fe  Ry.,  30  miles  south  of  San  Aug- 
ustine. Bank,  Brookland  State  Bank.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

BROOKSHIRE— Waller  County;  pop.,  500.  On 
the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.,  27  miles  from  Hempstead,  the 
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county  seat.  Bank,  Farmers’  State.  A weekly 
newspaper,  The  Times.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BROOKSTON — Lamar  County;  pop.,  300;  on  T. 
& P.  Ry.,  9 miles  from  Paris,  the  county  seat. 
Bank,  The  Brookston  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BROWNFIELD — Terry  County  seat;  pop.,  250; 
alt.,  2,080.  28  miles  from  Tahoka,  the  nearest 

shipping  point.  Banks,  Brownfield  State  and  The 
First  Natl.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Terry  County 
Herald.  Telephone  connection. 

BROWNSBORO — Henderson  County;  pop.,  25.  On 
St.  L.  S.  W.  Ry.,  17  miles  from  Athens,  the  county 
seat.  Stage  daily  to  Edon,  Davidson  and  Ben 
Wheeler.  Bank  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BROWNSVILLE — Cameron  County  seat;  pop., 
11,791;.  alt.,  57  ft.  Is  the  extreme  southwestern 
city  in  the  United  States,  the  gateway  to  Mexico, 
the  metropolis  and  commercial  center  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  “The  Garden  Spot  of  America.” 
Banks,  First  Natl.,  Merchants’  Natl.,  State  Bank 
& Trust  Co.,  and  F.  Yturria,  Banker.  Hotels,  Miller, 
Park,  Plaza,  Travelers,  Valley.  Has  several  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  paved  streets,  street  cars, 
all  modern  public  utilities.  Its  summers  are  delight- 
ful, because  of  Gulf  breezes,  and  its  winters  very 
mild.  Average  annual  rainfall,  2G.89  in.  Abounds 
with  tropical  plants,  flowers  the  year  ’round,  “every 
month  is  seeding  time  and  every  month  a harvest.” 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry,  truck  growing  be- 
ing conducted  on  extensive  scale.  20  canal  com- 
panies provide  for  irrigation  of  large  territory. 
Historic  Matomoros  lies  just  across  the  Rio  Grande, 
reached  by  ferry  or  the  international  bridge,  while 
Point  Isabel,  a fisherman’s  Mecca,  is  22  miles  away. 
Game  of  every  description  abound.  Destined  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  harbors  of  the  U.  S.,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  strategical.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

BROWN  WOOD — Brown  County  seat;  pop.,  8,223; 
alt.,  1,342  ft.  On  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  and  St.  L.  B.  & 
M.  Rys.,  in  Pecan  River  Valley,  142  miles  southwest 
of  Fort  V'orth.  Banks,  Citizens’  Natl.,  Coggin  Natl., 
First  Natl.,  Brooke  Smith  & Co.  Hotels,  Barker, 
Graham,  Jefferson,  Southern.  Is  seat  of  Daniel 
Baker  College,  Howard  Payne  College  besides  a 
leading  business  college  for  western  Texas.  Daily 
newspaper,  The  Bulletin,  two  weeklies,  The  Banner- 
Bulletin  and  The  News,  has  a high  school  and  two 
college  monthly  publications.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BRUCEVILLE — McLennan  County;  pop.,  500.  On 
M.  K.  & T.  Ry.,  18  miles  south  of  Waco,  the  county 
seat.  Bank,  Bruceville  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

BRYAN — Brazos  County  seat;  pop.,  6,307;  alt., 
367  ft.  On  main  line  H.  & T.  C.  Ry.,  and  the  Ft. 
Worth  division  of  the  I.  & G.  N.,  100  miles  north  of 
Houston.  Is  the  home  of  the  great  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  located  at  College 
Station  six  miles  out  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
interurban.  Other  educational  institutions  are  The 
Villa  Maria  Ursiiline  Academy,  Bryan  Baptist 
Academy  and  Allen  Academy,  besides  its  own  high 
and  graded  public  schools  and  a Carnegie  Library. 
Banks,  City  Natl.,  First  Natl.,.  First  State  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  Hotels,  Bryan  and  Central.  Industry, 
farming,  diversified,  but  cotton  leads,  Bryan  prob- 
ably receiving  more  wagon  cotton  than  any  other 
city  or  town  in  the  world.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BRYSON — Jack  County;  pop.,  400.  On  C.  R.  I.  & 


G.  Ry.,  14  miles  southwest  of  Jacksboro,  the  count, 
seat.  Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express.  ' 

BUCKHOLTZ — Milam  County;  pop.,  800.  On 
C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.,  13  miles  west  of  Cameron,  the  count 
seat.  Bank,  Buckholtz  State.  Weekly  newspaper 
The  Bulletin.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BUDA— Hays  County;  pop.,  300;  alt.,  722  ft.  O’ 
I.  & G.  N.  Ry.,  15  miles  from  San  Marcos,  the  count 
seat.  Bank,  Farmers’ State.  Hotel,  Commercial.  .TO 
W.  U.  Express.  Weekly  newspaper,  Buda  Star. 

BUFFALO — Leon  County;  pop.,  510  On  I.  & o 
N.  Ry.,  16  miles  from  Centerville,  the  county  seat 
Banks,  Buffalo  State  and  Guaranty  State.  Week: 
newspaper,  The  Banner.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BUENA  VISTA — Pecos  County;  pop.,  50.  p 
miles  from  Pyote  its  nearest  shipping  point,  ar. 
20  miles  from  grand  falls.  Bank,  Farmers’  State 

BUFFALO  GAP— Taylor  County;  pop.,  219.  0’ 
G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.,  13  miles  southwest  of  Abilene, 
the  county  seat.  Bank,  Buffalo  Gap  Banking  Co 
Has  a weekly  newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BULLARD — Smith  County;  pop.,  212.  On  St.  L 
S.  W.  Ry.,'  16%  miles  south  of  Tyler,  the  county  seat. 
Bank,  Citizens’  State.  Has  weekly  newspaper.  Tel . 
W.  U.  Express. 

BUNA — Jasper  County;  pop.,  400.  On  G.  C.  & S. 
Fe  Ry.,  and  the  Frisco  Lines,  35  miles  from  Jasper, 
the  county  seat.  Bank  Buna  State.  Newspaper, 
The  Home  News.  Express  and  telephone  connee 
tions. 

BURKBURNETT — Wichita  County;  pop.,  5,300; 
alt.,  100  ft.  On  the  W.  F.  & N.  W.  Ry.,  14  mile.- 
north  of  Wichita  Falls,  the  county  seat.  Bank?. 
American  State,  Farmers’  State,  First  Natl.,  an; 
Johnson  Bros.  Banking  Co.  Hotels,  Burkburnett. 
City,  Early.  Newspaper.  One  of  the  active  oi'. 
centers  in  the  northwest  district. 

BURKEVILLE — Newton  County;  pop.,  300.  13 

miles  northeast  of  Newton  the  county  seat  and  ship- 
ping point.  Bank,  Newton  County  Bank.  Daily 
mail. 

BURLESON — .Johnson  County;  pop.,  1,000.  Or 
the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.,  and  on  the  Ft.  Worth-Cleburnc 
Interurban,  15  miles  north  of  Cleburne,  the  county 
seat.  Banks,  Continental  State,  and  Farmers  i 
Merchants  State.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  News. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

BURLINGTON — Milam  County;  pop.,  200.  Or. 
the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry.,  12  miles  north  of  Cameron, 
the  county  seat.  Bank,  Burlington  State.  Ha 
newspaper.  Teh,  W.  U.  Express. 

BURNET — Judicial  Seat  of  Burnet  County;  pop . 
969;  alt.,  1,295.  On  the  H.  & T.  C.  Ry.,  22  miles 
south  of  Lampasas.  Banks,  Burnet  Natl.,  and  First 
State.  Hotel,  Burnet.  Weekly  newspaper,  Th 
Bulletin.  Has  a sanitarium.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express 

BURTON — Washington  County;  pop.,  500;  alt 
417  ft.  On  H.  & T.  C.  Ry.,  13  miles  west  of  Bren- 
ham,  the  county  seat.  Bank,  Burton  State.  E\ 
press. 

BYERS — Clay  County;  pop.,  850.  On  W.  V.  Ry  ■ 
23  miles  northeast  of  Wichita  Falls.  Bank  Firs’ 
Natl.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Herald.  Tel.,  W.  I 
Express. 

BYNUM--Hill  county;  pop.,  350.  On  the  T.  >v 
B.  V.  Ry.,  9%  miles  southeast  of  Hillsboro.  Bark. 
First  Natl.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CADDO — Stephens  County;  pop.,  1,500.  15  niih“ 

southeast  of  Breckenridge,  the  county  seat.  Bank; 
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, r,t  Natl.,  First  State,  Guaranty  State.  20  miles 
,n  Ranger.  Mail  daily. 

CADDO  MILLS — Hunt  County;  pop.,  000;  alt.,  550 
On  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.,  12  miles  south  of  Greenville 

• county  seat,  and  45  miles  nortii  of  Dallas.  Bank, 

• i.ido  Mills  State.  Weekly  newspaper,  Caddo  Mills 
v#s,  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CAIN  CITY — Gillespie  County;  pop.,  100;  Bank, 
< Ain  City  State  Bank. 

CALDWELL — Burleson  County  seat;  pop.,  1,689; 
iA.,  101  ft.  On  the  A.  T.  & S.  Fe  Ry.,.  158  miles 
of  Galveston.  Banks,  Caldwell  Natl.,  and  The 
. ,rst  State.  Hotels,  Caldwell  and  Elisk.  Municipal 
».it«r  works,  excellent  sewerage  system,  electric 
„nts,  a weekly  newspaper,  The  Ledger.  Industries, 
>>on  and  grain,  potatoes  and  truck,  live  stock  and 
•Airying.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CALVERT — Robertson  County;  pop.,  2,099;  alt., 

- ft.  Banks,  Calvert  State,  Union  State.  Hotel, 
Colonial.  On  the  H.  & T.  C.  and  I.  & G.  N.  Rys., 
;.i  mdes  west  of  Franklin,  the  county  seat.  Weekly 
newspaper,  The  Calvert  Picayune.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

CAMDEN — Polk  County;  pop.,  500.  On  spur  rail- 
road from  Moscow,  nearest  banking  center. 

CAMERON — Milan  County  seat;  pop.,  4,298:  alt., 
y.H)  ft.  On  Little  River  at  the  junction  of  the  G.  C. 
i S.  Fe  and  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Rys.,  188  miles  northwest 
{ Galveston  and  53  miles  south  of  Waco.  Banks, 
Cameron  State,  Citizens’  Natl.,  First  Natl.  Hotels, 
Auditorium,  Commercial,  Connor,  Murdock.  Is  a 
modern  progressive  city  with  good  public  utilities. 
11. :S  two  weekly  newspapers,  The  Enterprise  and  The 
Herald,  wholesale  grocer  house,  wholesale  house  for 
knit  goods,  and  mill  products.  Is  the  center  of  a 
nry  rich  farming  district.  Some  mining.  Tel.,  W. 
V.  Express. 

CAMPBELL— Hunt  County;  pop.,  583;  alt.,  369. 
On  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.,  10  miles  east  of  Greenville,  the 
county  seat.  Banks,  Campbell  Natl.  Exchange,  and 
lirst  State.  Hotels,  Marr  and  Reid.  Has  a news- 
taper,  The  Review.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CANADIAN — Hemphill  County  seat;  pop.,  2,187; 
ait;  2,339  ft.  Banks,  Canadian  State,  First  Natl., 
and  Southwest  Natl.  Hotel,  Moody.  On  the  A.  T. 
£ ?>.  Fe  Ry.,  98  miles  northeast  of  Amarillo.  Is 
» division  point  of  the  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  both  freight 
*5.  i passenger,  with  round  house  and  machine  shops, 
' tc.  Is  marketing  center  for  great  grain  crops  of 

• veral  counties.  Livestock  an  important  industry, 
i arge  salt  deposits  underlie  the  territory  and 

- uch  silica  suitable  for  the  making  of  glass. 
1 room  corn  abundant.  Weekly  newspaper,  The 
d.-vord.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CANTON — Van  Zant  County  seat;  pop.,  583;  alt., 

- * ft.  10  miles  from  Edgewood,  its  shipping  point, 
-1' 4 61  miles  from  Dallas.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  and 
•<xas  State.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Herald.  Ho- 
'":n  Dixie  and  Peace. 

* ANYON — Randall  County  seat;  pop.,  1,618;  alt., 

- (,0  ft.  On  main  line  and  Sweetwater  branch  of 
" A.  T.  & S.  Fe  Ry.,  18  miles  southwest  of  Ama- 
"-‘0.  Is  the  home  of  the  Texas  State  Normal 

ho(»l-  Banks,  First  Natl.,  First  State.  Hotels, 
American  and  Palace.  Weekly  newspaper,  Randall 
mty  News.  Is  surrounded  by  fine  grazing  land 
*’  1 cattle  raising  and  feeding  is  the  principal  indus- 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

( ARBON — Eastland  County;  pop.,  741.  On  T.  C. 
1C,  10  miles  from  Eastland,  the  county  seat. 


Banks,  Bank  of  Carbon,  First  State.  Weekly  news- 
paper, The  Carbon  News.  Express  and  telephone 
connections. 

CARLTON — Hamilton  County;  pop.,  161.  On  the 

S.  N.  & S.  T.  Ry.,  17 Va  miles  from  Hamilton,  the 
county  seat.  Bank,  Farmers  & Merchants  State 
Bank.  Weekly  Newspaper,  the  Carlton  Citizen. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CARMINE — Fayette  County;  pop.,  500.  On  H.  & 

T.  C.  Ry.,  14  miles  southeast  of  Giddings  and  20 
miles  west  of  Brenham.  Carmine  State  Bank.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

CARRIZO  SPRINGS — Dimmitt  County  seat;  pop., 
954;  alt.,  4,-603.  Situated  on  the  S.  A.  U.  & G.  Ry., 
157  miles  southwest  of  San  Antonio.  Banks,  Com- 
mercial State  and  Guaranty  State.  Hotels,  Cottage 
and  White.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Javelin.  Stage 
daily  to  Asherton.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CARROLLTON — Dallas  County;  pop.,  573.  On 
the  M.  K.  & T.,  the  St.  L.  S.  W.,  and  the  St.  L.  S.  F. 
& T.  Rys.,  14  miles  north  of  Dallas,  the  county  seat. 
Bank,  First  State.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Chroni- 
cle. Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CARTHAGE— Panola  County  seat;  pop.,  1,366; 
alt.,  340  ft.  On  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.,  37  miles 
southwest  of  Longview.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  Guar- 
anty State.  Hotels,  Kellie,  W.  O.  W.,  Vandigriff. 
Two  weekly  newspapers,  Carthage  Watchman  and 
the  East  Texas  Register.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CASON — Morris  County;  pop.,  315.  On  M.  K.  & 
T.  Ry.,  6 miles  from  Daingerfield,  the  county  seat. 
Bank,  State  Bank  of  Cason.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CAT  SPRING — Austin  County;  pop.,  350.  On  the 
M.  K.  & T.  Ry.,  9 miles  from  Bellville,  the  county 
seat.  Bank,  Cat  Spring  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

CEDAR  HILL — Dallas  County;  pop.,  500.  On  G. 
C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.,  20  miles  from  Dallas,  the  county 
seat.  Bank,  First  Guaranty  State.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

CELESTE — Hunt  County;  pop.,  1,022;  alt.,  658  ft. 
On  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe,  the  M.  K.  <&  T.,  and  the  St  L. 
S.  W.  Rys.,  12  miles  northwest  of  Greenville,  the 
county  seat.  Banks,  Celeste  State  Bank,  First  Natl. 
Bank.  Hotels,  Franklin,  Lindell,  Maurice.  Weekly 
newspaper,  The  Celeste  Courier.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

CELINA — Collins  County;  pop.,  1,126;  alt.,  600  ft. 
On  St.  L.  S.  Fe  & T.  Ry.,  18  miles  from  McKinney, 
the  county  seat.  Banks,  Celina  State,  First  State. 
Hotels,  Childress,  Hearne,  Pond.  Has  a newspaper. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CENTER — Shelby  County  Seat;  pop  , 2,500;  alt., 
360  ft.  On  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  and  T.  & P.  Rys.,  1S9  miles 
northeast  of  Houston,  190  miles  southwest  of  Dallas. 
Banks,  Farmers’  State,  First  Natl.,  State  Guaranty. 
Hotels,  Adams,  Elliott,  Padon,  Polley.  W.  U.  Tel"., 
Express. 

CENTER  CITY — Miles  County;  pop.,  1,838.  11 

miles  from  Goldthwaite,  the  county  seat  and  bank- 
ing point.  Telephone  connection. 

CENTER  POINT — Kerr  County;  pop.,  513;  10 
miles  south  of  Kerrville,  the  county  seat,  60  miles 
north  of  San  Antonio,  on  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Rv.,  on 
the  Guadalupe  River.  Bank,  Guadalupe  Valley 
Bank.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Center  Point  News. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CENTERVILLE— Leon  County  seat;  pop.,  10:  8 
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miles  from  Robin,  the  nearest  shipping  point.  Bank, 
Centerville  State.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Record. 
Telephone  Connection. 

CHANDLER — Henderson  County;  pop.,  341;  alt., 
404  ft.  25  V2  miles  northeast  of  Athens,  the  county 
seat.  On  St.  L.  S.  W.  Ry.  Banks,  Citizens’  Guar- 
anty State.  Hotel,  Leovall.  Weekly  newspaper, 
The  Times.  Telephone  and  Express  connections. 

CHANNEL  CITY — Harris  County;  pop.,  300. 
Bank,  Houston  Bank  & Trust  Co. 

CHANNING — Hartley  County  seat.  51  miles 
northwest  of  Amarillo,  on  the  Ft.W.&D.C.  Ry.  Bank 
First  Natl.  Weekly  newspaper;  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

CHAPEL  HILL — Washington  County;  pop.,  1,000; 
alt.,  310  ft.  10  miles  east  of  Brenham,  the  county 
seat.  On  the  H.  & T.  C.  Ry.  Bank,  Farmers’  State. 
Hotel,  Toland.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CHARLOTTE — Atascosa  County;  pop.,  500;  alt., 
659  ft.  9%  miles  southwest  of  Jourdanton,  the 
county  seat,  on  the  S.  A.  U.  & G.  Ry.  Bank,  Char- 
lotte State.  Hotel,  Charlotte.  Telephone  connec- 
tion. 

CHEROKEE — San  Saba  County;  pop.,  500.  16% 

miles  south  of  San  Saba,  the  county  seat  and  ship- 
ping point.  Bank,  First  State.  Mail  daily.  Tele- 
phone connection. 

CHESTER — Tyler  County;  pop.,  250.  22  miles 

northwest  of  Woodville,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  Bank,  Chester  State.  Telephone 
and  express  connection. 

CHICO — Wise  County;  pop.,  800;  alt.,  938  ft.  14 
miles  west  of  Decatur,  the  county  seat  on  the  C. 
R.  I.  & G.  Ry.  Bank,  First  Bank  of  Chico,  and 
Chico  State.  Hotels,  Brown,  Chico.  Weekly  news- 
paper, The  Chico  Review.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CHILDRESS— Childress  County  seat;  pop.,  5,003; 
alt.,  1,877  ft.  106  miles  w-est  of  Wichita  Falls, 
on  the  Ft.  W.  & D.  C.  Ry.  Banks,  City  Nat’l., 
Farmers  & Merchants’  State,  First  State.  Hotels, 
Fagg,  Nave.  Two  weekly  newspapers,  The  Index 
and  The  Post.  It  is  a division  point  on  the  F.  W. 
& D.  C.  Ry.  with  shops  located  here.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

CHILLICOTHE — Hardeman  County;  pop.,  1,357; 
alt.,  1,406  ft.  65  miles  west  of  Wichita  Falls,  13 
miles  east  of  Quanah,  the  county  seat.  On  the 
Ft.  W.  & D.  and  K.  C.  M.  & O.  Rys.  Banks,  Bank 
of  Chillicothe,  Guaranty  State.  Hotels,  Denver, 
Star.  Two  weekly  newspapers,  The  Independent 
and  the  Valley  New-s.  Cotton,  grain  and  live- 
stock are  the  principal  shipments.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

CHILTON — Falls  County;  pop.,  231.  10  miles 

west  of  Marlin,  the  county  seat,  and  22  miles  south 
of  Waco,  on  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry  Banks,  Chilton 
Citizens’  Bank  and  First  State  Bank.  Weekly 
newspaper.  Tel.  W.  U.  Express. 

CHIRENO — Nacogdoches  County;  pop.  500.  20 

miles  southeast  of  Nacogdoches,  the  county  seat, 
on  the  A.  & N.  R.  Ry.  Bank,  Chireno  State  Bank. 
Telephone  and  express  connection. 

CHISHOLM — Rockwall  County;  pop.,  200.  Bank, 
Farmers’  State. 

CHRIESMAN — Burleson  County;  pop.,  100.  7 

miles  northwest  of  Caldwell,  the  county  seat,  on 
the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.  The  railroad  name  is  Y’ellow 
Prairie.  Bank,  First  State. 

CIBOLO — Guadalupe  County;  pop.,  300.  16 

miles  west  of  Seguin,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  H. 


& S.  A.  Ry.  Bank,  Cibolo  Bank.  Tel.,  W.  U.  E.x- 
press. 

CISCO — Eastland  County;  pop.,  7,422;  alt.,  1 ,G0>j 
ft.  45  miles  east  of  Abilene,  10  miles  west  of  East- 
land,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & P.  and  T.  C.  Rys 
Banks,  American  Nat’l.,  Cisco  Banking  Co.,  First 
Guaranty  State,  Guaranty  State  Bank  and  Trust 
Co.  Hotels,  Daniels,  Grand,  Hartman,  Mobley. 
Has  splendid  preparatory  boarding  school  and  pub- 
lic high  school.  Industries,  oil  and  oil  products, 
cotton,  cotton  seed  products,  peanuts  and  pecans. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CLAIREMONT— Kent  County  seat;  pop.,  150. 
11 % miles  southwest  of  Jayton,  its  nearest  ship- 
ping point.  Bank,  Clairemont  Bank.  Weekly- 
newspaper,  The  Reporter.  Stage  daily  to  Jayton. 
Telephone  connection. 

CLAIRETTE — Erath  County;  pop.,  500.  16  miles 

southeast  of  Stephenville,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
T.  C.  R.  R.  Banks,  Farmers  State.  Express  and 
telephone  connection. 

CLARENDON — Donley  County  seat;  pop.,  2,456; 
alt.,  2,719  ft.  164  miles  west  of  Wichita  Falls,  on 
the  Ft.  W.  & D.  C.  R.  R.  Banks,  Donley  County- 
State,  Farmers’  State,  and  First  National.  Hotels, 
Atterbury,  and  Denver.  Opera  House;  weekly- 
newspaper,  The  News.  Cotton,  grain  and  livestock 
are  the  leading  shipments.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CLARKSVILLE — Red  River  County  seat;  pop., 
3,386;  alt.,  442  ft.  61  miles  from  Texarkana,  183 
miles  from  Ft.  Worth,  on  the  T.  & P.  Ry.  Banks, 
City  Nat’l.,  First  Nat’l.,  Red  River  Nat’l.  Hotels, 
Brewer,  and  Main.  Has  two  newspapers.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

CLAUDE — Armstrong  County  seat;  pop.,  770; 
alt.,  3,397  ft.  194  miles  west  of  Wichita  Falls,  on 
the  Ft.  W.  & D.  C.  R.  R.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  First 
State.  Hotels,  Claude,  Palace.  Weekly  newspaper, 
The  News.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CLEBURNE — Johnson  County  seat;  pop.,  12,820; 
alt.,  764  ft.  28  miles  south  of  Ft.  Worth,  on  the 
G.  C.  & S.  F.,  M.  K.  & T.,  T.  & B.  V.,  and  Ft.  W.  S. 
(electric)  Rys.  Banks,  Farmers  & Merchants  Nat’l. 
Home  Nat’l.  National  Bank  of  Cleburne,  and  Trad- 
ers’ State.  Hotels,  Cheney,  Cleburne,  Floore.  Here 
are  the  principal  shops  of  the  Santa  Fe  system,  with 
some  1,500  employees  sharing  a monthly-  payroll  of 
over  $100,000.00,  which  has  developed  Cleburne  an 
important  railroad  city  a trifle  more  rapid  in 
growth  than  in  civic  improvements.  Institutions 
Clebarro  College,  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  a Carnegie 
Library,  a R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  an  unrivalled  school 
system.  Two  daily  papers,  the  Review  and  the 
Enterprise,  each  with  a semi-weekly  edition,  and 
and  other  semi-weekly,  The  Chronicle.  Is  in  the 
cross  timbers,  with  fruit  and  truck  and  cotton  to  the 
east,  grain  and  hay  to  the  north  and  south,  with 
fine  grazing  prairies  to  the  wrest.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

CLEVELAND — Liberty  County;  pop.,  1,500;  alt., 
159  ft.  44  miles  north  of  Houston,  25  miles  north- 
west of  Liberty  the  county  seat,  on  the  H.  E.  & V 
T.  and  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Rys.  Banks,  Cleveland  State, 
First  Nat’l.  Hotels,  Cleveland  and  Junction. 
Weekly  newspaper,  The  Herald.  Lumbering,  farm- 
ing and  stock  raising,  principal  industries.  Tel- 
W.  U.  Express. 

CLIFTON— Bosque  County;  pop.,  1,327;  alt.,  671 
ft.  12  miles  south  of  Meridian,  the  county  seat, 
and  100  miles  southwest  of  Dallas,  on  the  G.  C. 
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Kf  Ky.  Banks,  Farmers’  Guaranty  State,  First 
.ranty  State,  Guaranty  Loan  & Investment  Co. 
Central,  Nelson,  Santa  Fe.  Has  creamery, 
■ A,-inne  shops,  bottling  works,  grain  elevator  and 
« rvkly  newspaper,  The  Record.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 

i I.IN'T — El  Paso  County;  pop.,  250.  20  miles 

>■  m El  Paso,  on  the  G.  H.  & S.  A.  and  T.  & P.  Rys. 

4Mi,  First  State.  Has  weekly  newspaper.  Tel., 
,V . l\  Express. 

( LYDE — Callahan  County;  pop.,  610;  alt.,  1,979 
/»  6 miles  from  Baird,  the  county  seat,  on  the 

r i p.  Ry.  Banks,  Clyde  Nat’l.,  and  First  Guar- 
4»;v  State.  Hotel,  Commercial.  Weekly  newspa- 

• --r.  The  Clyde  Enterprise.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

COAHOMA — Howard  County;  pop.,  250.  10% 

~ di-s  northeast  of  Big  Spring,  the  county  seat,  on 
T.  &.  P.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U. 

• x press. 

COLD  SPRING — San  Jacinto  County  seat;  pop., 
•oO;  alt.,  150  ft.-  12  miles  from  Shepard,  the  near- 
,,t  shipping  point,  and  235  miles  northeast  of 
\jstin,  on  the  Trinity  River.  Bank,  San  Jacinto 
>*ate.  Newspaper,  The  Times.  Hotel,  Greenaway, 
pally  stages  to  Shepard,  Camilla,  Evergreen  and 
Maynard. 

COLEMAN — Coleman  County  seat;  pop.,  2,868; 
*!♦.,  1,690  ft.  172  miles  southwest  of  Ft.  Worth,  on 
the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.  Banks,  Central  State,  Cole- 
man Nat’l.,  and  First  Nat’l.  Hotels,  Commercial, 
Cottage,  Delmar,  Jones,  Modern.  Coleman  is  the 
receiving  and  distributing  point  for  a rich  agricul- 
tural district.  Has  two  weekly  newspapers,  The 
Democrat-Voice  and  The  Coleman  County  Herald. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

COLLINSVILLE— Grayson  county;  pop.,  337;  alt., 
750  ft.  22  miles  west  of  Sherman,  the  county  seat, 
on  the  T.  & P.  and  the  M.  K.  & T.  Rys.  Banks,  Col- 
hnsville  Nat’l.,  and  First  Guaranty  State.  Hotel, 
Commercial.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Times.  In- 
dustries, Cotton  and  produce.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

COLMESNEIL— Tyler  County;  pop.,  600.  9 

miles  north  of  Woodville,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
M.  K.  & T.  and  S.  P.  Rys.  Bank,  Guaranty  State. 
T<*!.,  W.  U.  Express. 

COLORADO — Mitchell  County  seat;  pop.,  1,766; 
alt.,  2,066  ft.  69  miles  west  of  Abilene,  on  the  T. 
4 I . Ry.  Banks,  City  Natl.,  Colorado  Natl.,  First 
•"tate.  Hotels,  Barcroft,  Keathley,  Majestic.  Week- 
ly newspaper,  The  Record.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

COLUMBIA — Brazoria  County;  pop.,  400;  alt.,  34 
ft.  1,3  miles  west  of  Angleton,  the  county  seat,  on 
'he  I.  & G.  N.  Ry.  Bank,  Columbia  State.  Hotel, 
Phillips.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express.  , 

rOI,UMBUS — Colorado  County  seat;  pop.,  2,000; 
Vt.,  201  ft.  84  miles  west  of  Houston,  on  the  Colo- 
r»do  River  and  the  G.  H.  & S.  A.  Ry.  Banks,  Col- 
-mbus  State,  First  State  Hotel,  Live  Oak.  Week- 
> newspaper,  The  Colorado  Citizen.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

( OMANCHE — Comanche  County  ' seat;  pop., 

alt.,  1,434  ft.  113  miles  west  of  Ft.  Worth, 
ri  the  Ft.  W.  & R.  G.  and  S.,  N.  & S.  T.  Rys.,  and 
" the  Leon  River.  Banks,  Commanche  Natl.,  First 
/ ‘t'l..  First  State,  John  M.  Easley  & Co.,  Bankers. 
Hotels,  Comfort.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Co- 
•nrhe  Chief-Exponent.  Principal  products,  cotton 
hay,  live  stock,  peanuts  and  poultry.  Tel.,  W. 
Express. 

* O.MFORT — Kendall  County;  pop.,  800.  20  miles 


north  of  Boerne,  the  county  seat,  on  the  S.  A.  & A. 
P.  Ry.  Bank,  Comfort  State.  Weekly  newspaper, 
The  Comfort  News.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

COMMERCE — Hunt  County;  pop.,  3,842;  alt.,  509 
ft.  16  miles  northeast  of  Greenville,  the  county 
seat,  on  the  T.  M.  and  St.  L.  S.  W.  Rys.  Banks, 
Citizens’  State,  First  Nat’l.,  Planters  & Merchants 
Natl.,  and  State  Bank  of  Commerce.  Hotel,  Com- 
merce, Fought.  Has  two  newspapers  and  is  the 
home  of  the  East  Texas  Normal  College,  also  of  the 
Cotton  Belt  Machine  shops.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

COMO — Hopkins  County;  pop.,  827.  9 miles 

southeast  of  Sulphur  Springs,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry. 
Bank,  Como  State.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Como 
Headlight.  There  are  three  lignite  mines,  near  its 
eastern  limits.  Ships  cotton,  fruit,  garden  truck, 
cordwood  and  lignite  coal.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CONNVILLE — Sabine  County;  pop.,  3,000.  About 
20  miles  southwest  of  San  Augustine,  and  five  miles 
east  of  Jeans,  the  nearest  shipping  point. 

CONROE — Montgomery  County  seat;  pop.,  804; 
alt.,  339  ft.  .39  miles  north  of  Houston,  on  the 
G.  C.  & S.  F.  and  I.  & G.  N.  Rys.  Banks,  Conroe 
State,  Farmers’  & Merchants’  State,  First  State. 
Hotels,  Capiton,  Conroe,  Smith.  Two  weekly  news- 
papers, The  Courier,  The  Montgomery  County  News. 
Is  the  home  of  the  Conroe  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  a co-educational  institution  for  negroes. 
The  soil  of  surrounding  territory  is  highly  adapted 
to  truck  growing  and  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  early 
spring  vegetables,  which  are  extensively  grown. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

COOKVILLE — Titus  County;  pop.,  420.  8 miles 

from  Mt.  Pleasant,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  L.  S. 
W.  Ry.  Bank,  State  Bank.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

COOLEDGE — Limestone  County;  pop.,  880.  15 

miles  northeast  of  Groesbeck,  the  county  seat,  on 
the  T.  & B.  V.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Nat’l.,  First  State. 
Weekly  newspaper.  The  Ledger-Local.  Tel.,  W. 
U.  Express. 

COOPER — Delta  County  seat;  pop.,  2,563;  alt., 
495  ft.  22  miles  south  of  Paris,  on  the  Texas  Mid- 
land Ry..  Banks,  Delta  Nat’l.,  Farmers’  Nat’l., 
First  Natl.  Hotels,  Ganard,  Parish,  Robertson. 
Two  weekly  newspapers,  The  Delta  Courier,  and  the 
Cooper  Review.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  famous 
black  land  belt.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

COPEVILLE — Collins  County;  pop.,  240.  22 

miles  southeast  of  McKinney,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.  Bank,  Citizens’  State.  Tel.,  W. 
U.  Express. 

COPPELL — Dallas  County;  pop.,  200.  25  miles 

southwest  of  Dallas,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  L. 

S.  W.  Ry.  Express. 

COPPERAS  COVE — Coryell  County;  pop.,  509; 
alt.,  1,092  ft.  26  miles  from  Gatesville,  the  county 
seat,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  F.  Ry.  Banks,  First  State 
and  Guaranty  State.  Hotels,  Goodson,  Middick, 
Simpson.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Banner.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI— Nueces  County  seat;  pop., 
10,522;  alt.,  35  ft.  Is  located  on  and  overlooks 
from  its  high  bluff,  two  magnificent  bays,  Corpus 
Christi  and  Nueces,  and  with  its  advantageous  sur- 
roundings is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  leading 
cities  of  the  nation  as  commercial,  agricultural  and 
resort  center.  Four  railways  enter  the  city — the 

T.  M.,  the  St.  L.,  B.  & M.,  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  and  the 
S.  A.  U.  & G.  Rys.  Banks,  City  Nat’l.,  Corpus 
Christi  Nat’l.,  and  First  State.  Hotels,  Bidwell, 
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Home,  Nueces,  St.  James,  State,  Williams.  Owing 
to  its  location  and  freight  rates,  Corpus  Christi  is 
the  jobbing  center  of  southwest  Texas.  Paved 
streets,  municipal  owned  docks,  splendid  public  util- 
ities. Cotton,  forage  crops  and  winter  vegetables 
are  very  prolific.  The  surrounding  land  is  as  rich 
as  any  in  the  United  States  and  produces  cotton, 
corn,  milo  maize,  kaffir  corn,  sorghum  and  other 
forage  crops  with  heavy  production  in  truck  pro- 
duce. This  city  is  known  throughout  the  country 
as  a resort  city  and  has  5,000  attractive  rooms  for 
housing  visitors.  Bathing,  boating,  fishing,  hunt- 
ing are  afforded  at  all  times.  The  city  has  two 
weekly  newspapers  and  an  active  commercial  club. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CORRIGAN — Polk  County;  pop.,  1,000;  alt.,  32 
ft.  24  miles  north  of  Livingston,  the  county  seat, 
on  the  M.  K.  & T.  and  the  H.  E.  & W.  T.  Rys. 
Banks,  Citizens  State,  and  Corrigan  State.  Hotel, 
Holoman.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CORSICANA — Navarro  County  seat;  pop.,  by 
1920  census,  11,356;  alt.,  418  ft.  55  miles  south  of 
Dallas  on  the  H.  & T.  C.,  the  St.  L.  S.  W.  and  the 
T.  & B.  V.  Rys.,  and  terminal  of  the  Dallas-Corsi- 
eana  Interurban.  Banks,  Corsicana  Nat’l.,  First 
Nat’l.,  First  State,  State  Nat’l.,  Corsicana  Clear- 
ing House  Association.  Hotels,  Beaton,  Commer- 
cial, Main,  Navarro,  Wilson.  Corsicana  has  fine 
opera  house  and  public  library,  with  first  rate  pub- 
lic utilities  for  its  citizenship,  as  paved  streets, 
electrical  power,  telephone  and  water  systems,  etc. 
Is  important  as  an  oil  and  natural  gas  producing 
center.  Corsicana  was  the  first  oil  center  of  Tex- 
as, oil  having  been  found  in  considerable  quantities 
long  before  the  discovery  at  Spindle  Top.  In  1921 
there  was  a great  ^eal  of  activity  in  oil  development, 
and  Corsicana  has  become  one  of  the  leading  oil 
centers  of  Texas.  The  population  increased  several- 
fold and  the  industries  of  the  city  grew  in  propor- 
tion, and  Corsicana  has  again  come  to  the  front  as  a 
leading  oil  city.  Corsicana  has  two  daily,  a semi- 
week.'y  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Prominent  in- 
dustries, cotton  seed  products,  cotton  mills,  cotton 
compress,  cotton  gins,  overall  factory,  candy  fac- 
tory foundries,  brick  and  tile  works,  planing  mills, 
bottling  works  and  lumber  yards.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

COTULLA — La  Salle  county  seat;  pop.,  2,000;  alt. 
425  ft.  87  miles  southwest  of  San  Antonio,  on  the 
I.  & G.  N.  Ry.  and  the  Nueces  River.  Banks, 
Farmers  & Stockmens  Bank,  and  Stockmens  Natl. 
Hotels,  La  Salle,  Travellers.  Weekly  newspaper, 
The  Record.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

COUPLAND — Williamson  County;  pop.,  150.  30 

miles  from  Georgetown,  the  county  seat,  on  the  M. 
K.  & T.  Ry.  Bank,  Coupland  State.  Weekly  news- 
paper, The  Record.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

COVINGTON — Hill  County;  pop.,  500.  15  miles 

north  of  Hillsboro,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & B.  V. 
Ry.  Bank,  First  Guaranty  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

CRANDALL — Kaufman  County;  pop.,  750.  26 

miles  south  of  Dallas,  9 miles  north  of  Kaufman,  the 
county  seat,  on  the  T.  & N.  O.  Ry.  Banks,  Citizens’ 
Natl.  First  Natl.  Weekly  newspaper.  The  Crandall 
Star.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CRANFILL’S  GAP — Bosque  County;  pop.,  97.  18 
miles  southwest  of  Meridian,  the  county  seat,  and 
19  miles  from  Clifton,  its  shipping  point.  Bank, 


First  Guaranty.  Telegraph  and  telephone  connec- 
tions.  Express. 

CRAWFORD — McLennan  County;  pop.,  573.  w, 
miles  from  Waco,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  C.  & > 
Fe  Ry.  Banks,  Farmers’  State,  First  Natl.  Week- 
ly newspaper,  The  Advance.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Expres, 

CROCKETT — Houston  County  seat,  pop.,  3,061; 
alt.,  350  ft.  162  miles  above  Houston,  on  the  I.  a 
G.  N.  Ry.  Banks,  Crockett  State  and  First  Natl. 
Hotel,  Pickwick.  Two  newspapers.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

CROSBY- — Harris  County;  pop.,  300.  22  milt? 
east  of  Houston,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & N.  0. 
Ry.  Bank,  Crosby  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CROSBYTON — Crosby  County  seat;  pop.,  697; 
alt.,  2,912  feet.  38  miles  from  Lubbock,  on  the  C.  i 
S.  P.  Ry.  Banks,  Citizens’  Natl.,  First  Natl.  Ho- 
tels,.City  and  Star.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Review 
Express. 

CROSS  PLAINS — Callahan  County;  pop.,  70U. 
36  miles  west  of  De  Leon,  on  the  T.  C.  Ry.  Banks, 
Farmers’  Natl.,  First  Guaranty  State.  Has  weekly 
newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CROWELL — Foard  County  seat;  pop.,  1,175;  alt., 
1,456  ft.  23  miles  south  of  Chillicothe  on  the  K.  C. 
M.  & O.  Ry.  Banks,  Bank  of  Crowell,  First  State. 
Hotels,  Crowell,  Orient,  Rasor,  Smith.  Weekly 
newspaper,  Foard  County  News.  Industries,  cotton, 
grain  and  live  stock.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CROW'LEY — Tarrant  County;  pop.,  250.  12  Vz 

miles  south  of  Ft  Worth,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry. 
Bank,  Continental  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CRYSTAL  CITY — Zavalla  County;  pop.,  800;  alt., 

I, 000  ft.  25  miles  southwest  of  Batesville,  the 
county  seat,  on  the  S.  A.  U.  & G.  Ry.  Has  a bank, 
Zavalla  County  Bank,  and  a weekly  newspaper.  Ho- 
tels, Cross,  Jackson.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CRYSTAL  FALLS — Stephens  County;  pop.,  74 
11  miles  north  of  Breckenridge,  the  county  seat. 
Bank,  Bank  of  Crystal  Falls.  28  Miles  from  Al- 
bany the  usual  shipping  point. 

CUERO — DeWitt  County  seat;  pop.,  3,671;  alt., 
177  ft.  135  miles  west  of  Houston,  on  the  S.  A.  & 
A.  P.,  and  S.  P.  Rys.  Banks,  Buechel  Natl.,  First 
State  Bank  &Trust  Co.,  H.  Runge  & Co.,  Bankers. 
Hotels,  Butler,  Muti.  Has  two  sanitariums,  two 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  The  Record  and  The 
Star;  a German  weekly,  Der  Missionfreund,  and  a 
semi-weekly,  Der  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Has  one 
of  the  largest  cotton  mills  in  the  South,  also  one  of 
the  largest  cotton  oil  mills,  and  cotton  compress  and 
one  of  the  largest  electric  water  power  plants  in  the 
South.  Two  of  the  largest  turkey  dressing  plants 
in  the  world  are  here.  The  climate  and  soil  an 
adapted  to  raising  cotton,  corn,  alfalfa,  onions,  cab- 
bage and  other  kinds  of  truck  which  are  shipped  into 
northern  markets  early.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CUMBY — Hopkins  County;  pop.,  945.  14  mile- 

west  of  Sulphur  Springs,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  Bank,  Comby  State.  Hotels, 
Graves,  Mathis.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Rustler 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

CUSHING  — Nacogdoches  County;  pop.,  1,506: 
alt.,  412  ft.  20  miles  northwest  of  Nacogdoches, 
the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & N.  O.  Ry.  Banks,  Cush- 
ing State,  Farmers  Guaranty  Bank.  Hotel,  Wal- 
lace. Weekly  newspaper,  The  Enterprise.  Tel.  V 
U.  Express. 

DAINGERFIELD— Morris  County  seat;  pop., 

II, 000;  alt.,  250  ft.  33  miles  northwest  of  Jeffer 
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, .n,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  Banks,  Citizen’s  Natl., 
N,.d  Bank  of  Daingerfield.  Hotel,  Smith.  Has 
newspaper,  cotton  gin,  cotton  seed  oil  mill, 
s.,-,v  and  grist  mills,  etc.  Tel.  W.  U.  Express. 

DALHART — Dallam  County  seat;  pop.,  5,676;  alt., 
.U'jS  ft.  82  miles  north  of  Amarillo,  530  miles 
v uthwest  from  Kansas  City,  at  the  junction  of  the 
?:iain  lines  of  the  C.  R.  I.  & G.  and  the  Ft.  W.  & D. 
5; vs.  Banks,  Citizen’s  State,  First  Natl.,  Midway 
!!ar.k.  Hotels,  DeSoto,  Grand.  Weekly  newspaper. 
The  Texan.  Dalhart  is  the  center  for  the  growing 
,.f  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  kaffir  corn,  milo  maize  and 
• her  forage  crops.  From  here  heavy  shipments  are 
rna»le  of  cattle  and  hogs,  kaffir  corn  and  milo  maize, 
j reduce  and  dairy  products.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

DALLAS — Dallas  County  seat;  pop.,  158,976;  alt., 
iJ<;  ft.  Dallas  is  located  in  north  central  Texas 
>n  the  Trinity  River  in  what  is  known  as  the  black 
waxey  belt  of  Texas.  The  first  settlement  was  made 
by  John  Neely  Bryan  in  1841;  the  county  was  or- 
ganized in  1846  and  was  named  after  George  M. 
Dallas,  vice  president  of  the  United  States.  In  1872 
two  steam  railways  reached  the  village  of  5,000  and 
by  1880  the  population  was  doubled  and  by  1890 
it  was  trebled.  Within  a circle  the  radius  of  which 
extends  100  miles  from  the  city  of  Dallas,  more  than 
Jo  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Texas  live,  there  are 
over  17,000  rated  business  concerns,  686  national 
and  state  banks  with  a combined  capital  of  over 
548,000,000;  in  the  same  territory  are  .156,373  farms 
or  16.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  farms  of  all 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  combined, 
yielding  17%  per  cent  of  America’s  cotton  crop  and 
over  1,200  prosperous  towns  and  villages.  Banks, 
American  Exch.  Natl.,  Central  State,  Citizens  State, 
City  Natl.,  Dallas  County  State,  Dallas  Natl.,  Dallas 
Trust  and  Savings,  Federal  Reserve  for  the  11th 
District,  Guaranty  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Liberty 
State,  Natl  Bank  of  Commerce,  Oak  Cliff  State  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.,  Southwest  Natl.  Financial  corpora- 
tions, Bankers  and  Brokers,  are:  Bankers’  Trust 

•’o.,  Dallas  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank,  Dallas  Securi- 
ties Co.,  Dallas  Title  & Guaranty  Co.,  Dallas  Trust 
1 o.,  Dallas  Union  Trust  Co.,  Texas  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, U.  S.  Bond  and  Mortgage  Co.,  Breg,  Garrett 
& Co.,  Brown  Crummer  Co.,  Jas.  Schwartz  Co.,  J.  P. 


'vi'anton  & Co.,  R.  T.  Stewart  & Co.,  Thomas  Mort- 
>**>ge  Co.,  Dallas  Clearing  House  Association.  Hotels, 
Auolphus,  Cadillac,  Campbell,  Galloupe,  Huntley, 
Jefferson,  Oriental,  Park,  Queen,  St.  George,  South- 
end, Texan  and  Waldorf. 

The  wholesale  business  for  1920  of  Dallas  totalled 
Ce *0,000, 000;  the  wholesale  business  in  all  automo- 
lines  is  approximately  8200,000,000  annually. 
The  value  of  products  manufactured  in  Dallas  passes 
’■h"  $100,000,000  mark  each  year.  In  express  busi- 
’ ' *-s  Dallas  ranks  first  per  capita  of  all  the  cities  of 
■he  Union  and  is  seventh  city  in  volume  of  express 

• J-iness  in  the  nation.  Dallas’  building  permits  for 

• '-’0,  totalled  $13,363,157,  giving  the  city  19th  rank 
■ rnong  the  Nation’s  boilders.  Dallas  ranks  24th  in 

■dal  Receipts,  and  only  six  cities  in  the  United 
-ates  pay  more  money  orders.  Dallas  is  the  farm 
1,1  center  of  the  Southwest,  the  census  showing 
91.8  per  cent  of  the  total  farm  mortgage  loans 
’he  state  are  held  by  Dallas  companies. 

‘ 'alias  is  the  distributing  center  of  the  southwest, 
''  lfs  location  and  transportation  facilities  make 
Thc  jobbing  and  wholesale  center  for  a territory 
’g'T  than  the  New  England  and  the  Middle  At- 


lantic states  combined.  There  are  570  wholesalers 
and  manufacturers  here,  256  of  which  are  of  national 
importance.  Dallas  leads  the  world  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  leather  goods,  cotton  gin 
machinery,  and  ships  more  galvanized  corrugated 
tanks  to  the  oil  fields  than  any  other  city  in  the 
nation  and  is  the  geographical  center  for  the  oil 
territory  of  the  Southwest.  Dallas  is  the  largest 
film  distributing  center  in  the  world  and  is  one  of 
the  three  largest  depots  for  farm  implements  in 
America.  3,000  travelling  salesmen  make  Dallas 
their  headquarters. 

Nine  railroads  entering  Dallas  give  outlet  in 
twenty-three  different  directions  and  five  electric 
interurban  railways  radiate  in  seven  different  direc- 
tions. Within  the  territory  reached  from  Dallas  on 
a lower  freight  rate  than  from  St.  Louis  are  6,630,065 
people,  4,082,620  of  whom  can  be  reached  from 
Dallas  on  a lower  rate  than  from  Gulf  points. 
262  telegraph  circuits  lead  out  from  Dallas  and  she 
has  sixth  rank  in  volume  of  telegraph  business  in 
the  United  States.  Dallas  has  the  largest  per  capita 
development  of  telephones  of  any  city  in  the  Union. 

Dallas  leads  the  Southwest  in  population,  whole- 
sale business,  factory  output,  freight  business,  postal 
receipts  and  new  buildings.  172  churches,  112 
schools  and  colleges,  two  annual  grand  opera  seasons 
provide  for  the  moral,  educational  and  cultural  de- 
velopment. Tel.,  Mackay,  Postal  and  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

DARROUGETT — Lipscomb  County;  Post  Office, 
Lourwood.  Bank,  Frass  State  Bank. 

DAWSON — Navarro  County;  pop.,  950.  21  miles 
southwest  of  Corsicana,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St. 
L.  S.  W.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  Liberty  Natl. 
Weekly  newspaper.  The  Herald.  Industries,  cotton 
and  grain.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

DAYTON — Liberty  County;  pop.,  787;  alt.,  89  ft. 
Six  miles  west  of  Liberty,  the  county  seat,  and  36 
miles  east  of  Houston,  on  the  T.  & N.  O.  Ry.  Banks, 
Dayton  State,  People’s  Guaranty  State.  Hotels, 
Hunnicut  and  Wright.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Day- 
tonite  Local.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

DEANVILLE — -Burleson  County;  pop.,  25.  Eight 
miles  from  Caldwell,  the  shipping  point.  Bank, 
First  State.  Telephone  connection. 

DECATUR — Wise  County  seat;  pop.,  2,205;  alt., 
1,087  ft.  40  miles  north  of  Ft.  Worth  on  the  Ft. 
W.  & D.  C.  R.  R.  Banks,  City  Natl.,  First  Natl.,  Se- 
curity State.  Hotels,  City  and  Dill.  Has  two  weekly 
newspapers  and  a college,  Decatur  Baptist  College. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

DeKALB — Bowie  County;  pop.,  655;  alt.,  407  ft. 
liy2  miles  northwest  of  Boston,  the  county  seat, 
on  the  T.  & P.  Ry.  Banks,  DeKalb  Exchange,  First 
State.  Hotels,  Allen,  Whittle.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

DeLEON — Comanche  County;  pop.,  3,302;  alt., 
1,300  ft.  20  miles  north  of  Comanche,  the  county 
seat,  on  the  T.  C.  Ry.  Banks,  Farmers  and  Mer- 
chants Natl,  First  State,  Guaranty  State.  Hotels, 
City,  Lambert,  Travelers.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

DEL  RIO — Valverde  County  seat;  pop.,  10,589; 
alt.,  952  ft.  169  miles  xvest  of  San  Antonio  and  3 
miles  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  on  the  G.  H. 
& S.  A.  Ry.  Banks,  Del  Rio  Bank  and  Trust  Co., 
Del  Rio  Natl.,  First  Natl.  Hotels,  Frank’s,  Graf, 
Gray,  St.  Charles,  Val  Verde.  Two  weekly  news- 
papers. Tel.  W.  U.  Express. 
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DENISON — Grayson  County;  pop.,  17,065;  alt., 
7 24  ft.  Three  miles  from  the  Red  River  which  sep- 
arates it  from  Oklahoma  and  as  it  is  at  the  entrance 
to  the  state,  it  is  known,  as  “Gate  City;’’  10  miles 
from  Sherman,  the  county  seat,  05  miles  north  of 
Dallas,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.,  the  T.  & P.,  the  M.  O. 
& G.,  the  H.  & T.  C.  and  the  Frisco  lines,  and  is  a 
terminal  of  the  Dallas-Denison  interurban.  Each 
of  these  roads,  with  the  exception  of  the  Frisco 
lines,  maintains  division  terminals,  locomotive  and 
car  shops  and  have  a monthly  pay  roll  exceeding 
$300,000;  47  passenger  trains  daily  leave  the  Union 
Station,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Southwest.  Banks, 
Denison  Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Natl  Bank  of  Denison, 
Security  State,  State  Natl.  Hotels,  Bruckers,  Pal- 
ace, Park.  Two  daily  newspapers,  a semi-weekly 
and  two  weekly  publications.  Has  two  beautiful 
parks,  a $150,000  government  building,  a municipal 
hospital,  commission  form  of  government,  modern 
public  utilities.  Has  the  largest  coffee  roasting 
plant  in  the  Southwest,  the  second  largest  creosoting 
plant  in  the  world,  the  largest  cotton  factory  in 
Texas,  the  largest  peanut  factory  in  the  South,  the 
largest  handle  factory  in  the  state,  with  other  large 
manufacturing  concerns.  Institutions,  St.  Xavier 
Academy,  a business  college,  public  library,  churches 
of  the  leading  denominations.  Industries,  corn,  cot- 
ton, alfalfa,  fruits,  truck.  Tel.  W.  U.  Express. 

DENTON— Denton  County  seat;  pop.,  7,626;  alt., 
620  ft.  35  miles  northwest  of  Dallas,  on  the  T.  & P. 
and  M.  K.  & T.  Rys.  Banks,  Denton  County  Natl., 
Exchange  Natl.,  First  Guaranty  State,  First  Natl. 
Hotels,  City  and  Cottage.  Has  two  state  colleges, 
The  College  of  Industrial  Arts  for  Girls  and  the 
North  Texas  State  Normal  College,  a co-educational 
institution  having  the  largest  enrollment  of  any 
normal  school  in  the  state.  Has  a daily  and  two 
weekly  newspapers,  with  all  the  facilities  of  a 
hustling  commercial  center.  Industries,  flour  mill- 
ing, brick,  ice,  bottling  works,  cotton  seed  products, 
broom  factory,  mattress  factory,  monument  works, 
etc.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

DEPORT — Lamar  County;  pop.,  821;  alt.,  540  ft. 
16  miles  from  Paris,  the  county  seat,  on  the  P.  & Mt. 
P.  Ry.,  and  on  Mustang  Creek.  Banks,  First  Natl., 
First  State.  Hotel,  Commercial.  Weekly  newspaper, 
The  Times.  Express. 

DESDEMONA— Eastland  County;  pop.,  3,008; 
22  miles  southeast  of  Eastland,  the  county  seat,  10 
miles  from  Gormon,  the  nearest  railroad  point. 
Banks,  Desdemona  State  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  First 
Guaranty  State,  First  Natl.  One  of  the  leading 
centers  in  the  recent  west  Texas  oil  fields. 

DESSAU — Travis  County;  pop.,  1,200  about  20 
miles  northeast  of  Austin,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry. 

DETROIT — Red  River  County;  pop.,  1,200;  alt., 
482  ft.  13  miles  west  of  Clarksville,  the  county  seat, 
and  117  miles  from  Dallas,  on  the  T.  & P.  Ry. 
Weekly  newspaper.  The  Herald.  Banks,  Detroit 
State,  First  Natl.  Hotel,  Duncan.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

DEVINE — Medina  County;  pop.,  995;  alt.,  653  ft. 
15  miles  southeast  of  Hondo,  the  county  seat,'  32 
miles  southwest  of  San  Antonio,  on  the  I.  &.  G.  N. 
Ry.  Bank,  Adams  Natl.  Hotel,  Rose.  Two  weekly 
newspapers,  The  News  and  The  Reporter.  Ships 
cotton,  corn,  sugar  cane  and  live  stock.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

DEWEYVILLE — Newton  County;  pop.,  1,000. 
48  miles  south  of  Newton,  the  county  seat,  35  miles 


from  Beaumont,  the  nearest  banking  point,  on  the 
K.  C.  S.  Ry.  Ship  via  Ruliff.  Telephone  connection. 

DEXTER — Cook  County;  pop.,  350.  15  mile* 

north  of  Whitesboro,  the  nearest  shipping  point,  and 
24  miles  from  Gainesville,  the  county  seat.  Bank, 
First  Guaranty  State.  Telephone  connection. 

D’HANIS — Medina  County;  pop.,  400.  Nine  miles 
west  of  Hondo,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  H.  & S.  A. 
Ry.  Bank,  D’Hanis  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

DIALVILLE — Cherokee  County;  pop.,  200.  Seven 
miles  south  of  Rusk,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  L. 
S.  W.  Ry.  Bank,  Dialville  State.  Weekly  news- 
paper, The  News.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

DIBOLL — Angelina  County;  pop.,  500.  Eleven 
miles  southeast  of  Lufkin,  the  county  seat  and  bank- 
ing point,  on  the  H.  E.  & W.  T.  Ry.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

DICKINSON — Galveston  County;  pop.,  1,000.  20 
miles  northwest  of  Galveston,  the  county  seat,  on 
the  I.  & G.  N.,  the  M.  K.  & T.  and  the  G.  H.  & H. 
Rys.  Banks,  Dickinson  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

DILLEY — Frio  County;  pop.,  600;  alt.,  569  ft. 
16  miles  southwest  of  Pearsall,  the  county  seat,  on 
the  I.  & G.  N.  Ry.  Bank,  Dilley  State.  Hotel,  Run- 
field.  Has  a weekly  newspaper.  Express  and 
telephone  connections. 

DIME  BOX — Lee  County;  pop.,  500.  16  miles 

northeast  of  Giddings,  the  county  seat,  and  8 miles 
from  Lincoln,  the  shipping  point.  Bank,  First  State. 

DIMMITT — Castro  County  seat;  pop.,  500.  22 

miles  from  Hereford,  the  nearest  shipping  point. 
Bank,  First  State.  Has  newspaper,  The  Plainsman. 
Stage  daily  to  Hereford.  Telephone  connection. 

DOBBIN — Montgomery  County;  pop.,  200.  22 

miles  northwest  of  Conroe,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
G.  C.  ■&  S.  Fe  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Telephone 
connection. 

DODD  CITY — Fannin  County;  pop.,  495.  Six 
miles  from  Bonham,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & P. 
Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

DODGE — Walker  County;  pop.,  500.  Nine  miles 
from  Huntsville,  the  county  seat,  on  the  I.  & G.  N. 
Ry.  Bank,  Guaranty  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

DODSONVILLE — Collingsworth  County;  pop., 
700.  17  miles  from  Wellington,  the  county  seat,  on 

the  W.  & N.  W.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Weekly 
newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

DONIE — Freestone  County;  pop.,  19.  18  miles 

from  Fairfield,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & B.  V.  Ry. 
Bank,  Guaranty  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

DONNA— Hidalgo  County;  pop.,  1,072.  12  miles 

from  Edinburgh,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  L.  B. 
& M.  Ry.  Banks,  First  State,  Farmers’  State.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

DORCHESTER — Grayson  County;  pop.,  100.  12 

miles  southwest  of  Sherman,  the  county  seat,  on 
the  St.  L.  & S.  F.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

DOUGLASSVILLE — Cass  County;  pop.,  170.  12 

miles  from  Linden,  the  county  seat,  and  14  miles 
from  Atlanta,  the  nearest  shipping  point.  Bank, 
First  State.  Stage  daily  to  Atlanta. 

DUBLIN— Erath  County;  pop.,  3,229;  alt.,  1,466. 
14  miles  southwest  of  Stephenville,  the  county  seat, 
and  90  miles  southwest  of  Ft.  Worth,  on  the  Ft.  V ■ 
& R.  G.  and  T.  C.  Rys.  Banks,  Citizens’  Natl. 
Dublin  Natl.,  Guaranty  State.  Hotels,  Commercial, 
Evans.  Two  weekly  newspapers,  The  Telephone  and 
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Th**  Propress.  Industries,  cotton  and  live  stock. 
Tc'  . W.  U.  Express. 

Dl’FFAU — Erath  County;  pop.,  250;  alt.,  780  ft. 
5 pht  miles  from  Hico,  its  shipping  point.  Bank, 
Farmers  & Merchants  State.  Mail  daily.  Hotel, 
Southland. 

DI  MAS — Moore  County  seat;  pop.,  200.  30  miles 
northeast  of  Channing,  the  usual  shipping  point.  Has 
a bank,  First  State,  and  a newspaper.  Stage  daily 
to  Channing.  Telephone  connection. 

DUNCANVILLE — Dallas  County;  pop.,  300.  14 

miles  southwest  of  Dallas,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
C.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.  Bank,  Farmers’.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

DUNDEE — Archer  County;  pop.,  200.  21  miles 

from  Archer  City,  the  county  seat,  on  the  W.  V.  R.  R. 
Hank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

DURANGO — Falls  County;  pop.,  2,000.  About  20 
miles  southwest  of  Marlin,  the  county  seat  and  5 
miles  from  Lott,  the  nearest  shipping  point  and 
banking  center. 

EAGLE  LAKE — Colorado  County;  pop.,  2,017; 
alt.,  173  ft.  At  the  junction  of  the  S.  P.,  G.  C.  & S. 
F.  and  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Rys.,  60  miles  west  of  Houston, 
and  16  miles  east  of  Columbus,  the  county  seat. 
Banks,  Eagle  Lake  State  Bank,  First  Natl.  Hotels, 
Dallas,  Drummers’,  Eagle  Lake.  Weekly  newspaper, 
The  Headlight.  Is  situated  on  a beautiful  lake 
bearing  its  name,  1 mile  in  width  to  3Vs  miles  in 
length,  giving  beautiful  surroundings,  fish  products, 
and  water  for  rice  irrigation.  Is  on  the  edge  of 
the  famous  “cane  belt”  and  much  sugar  cane  is 
grown  and  manufactured  into  sugar  here.  Principal 
products,  cotton  and  corn;  important  products,  figs, 
truck  products,  live  stock,  dairying  and  produce. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

EAGLE  PASS — Maverick  County  seat.  Pop., 
8,000;  alt.,  726  ft.  167  miles  southwest  of  San  An- 
tonio, on  the  Rio  Grande  River  and  the  G.  H.  & 
S.  A.  Ry.  Banks,  Bonnet  Banking  Co.,  Border  Natl., 
First  Natl.,  State  Bank  & Trust  Co.  Hotels,  Dolch, 
Eagle.  St.  Joseph’s  Academy  caters  to  the  Mexican 
education  public  and  parochial  schools  care  for  the 
American  families.  W'eekly  newspaper,  The  News- 
Guide.  Teh,  Wr.  U.  Express. 

EAST  BERNARD — Wharton  County;  pop.,  400. 
15  miles  southwest  of  Richmond,  on  the  G.  H.  & S. 
A.  Ry.  Bank,  Union  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

EASTLAND — Eastland  County  seat;  pop.,  9,368; 
alt.,  1,420  ft.  On  the  T.  & P.  Ry.,  55  miles  east  of 
Abilene  and  105  miles  west  of  Ft.  Worth.  Banks, 
American  Natl.,  City  Natl.,  First  State,  Guaranty 
State,  Citizens’  Natl.  Hotels,  Charlotte,  Connelles, 
< ottage,  Eastland,  Planters.  One  of  the  leading  oil 
centers  of  Texas,  with  enormous  output. 

ECTOR — Fannin  County;  pop.,  454.  Six  miles 
from  Bonham,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & P.  Ry. 
Eank,  First  State.  Telephone  connection. 

EDDY — McLennan  County;  pop.,  360.  20  miles 

from  Wraco,  the  county  seat,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  Rv. 
think,  First  Natl.  Weekly  newspaper.,  Eddy  Journal. 
Teh,  W.  U.  Express. 

EDEN — Concho  County;  pop.,  641.  22  miles  from 
Paint  Rock,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.  W'eekly 
newspaper,  The  Eden  Echo.  Bank,  Eden  State.  Teh, 
W U.  Express. 

LDGEWOOD — Van  Zandt  County;  pop.,  820.  10 

endes  north  of  Canton,  the  county  seat,  53  miles  east 
°f  Dallas,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  Banks,  Farmers 


& Merchants’  State,  First  Nath  Teh,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

EDINBURG— Hidalgo  County  seat;  pop.,  1,406. 
On  the  St.  L.  B.  & M.  Ry.  Banks,  Edinburg  State 
Bank  & Trust  Co.,  First  Nath  W'eekly  newspaper. 
Teh,  W.  U.  Express. 

EDNA — Jackson  County  seat;  pop.,  2,000;  alt., 
974  ft.  Eight  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
125  miles  southwest  of  Houston,  on  the  G.  H.  & S. 
A.  Ry.  Banks,  Allen  Nath,  Jackson  County  State. 
Hotel,  McDowell.  Wreekly  newspaper,  The  Herald. 
Ships  cotton,  corn,  live  stock  and  produce.  Teh, 
W.  U.  Express. 

EL  CAMPO— Wharton  County;  pop.,  1,766;  alt., 
60  ft.  14  miles  southwest  of  Wharton,  the  county 
seat,  and  75  miles  from  Houston,  on  the  G.  H.  & 
S.  A.  Ry.  Banks,  Citizens’  State,  First  Nath  Hotels, 
Cottage  and  Rice.  Has  two  weekly  newspapers. 
Teh,  W.  U.  Express. 

EL  DORADO — Schleicher  County  seat;  pop.,  850; 
alt.,  2,500  ft.  49  miles  from  San  Angelo,  its  ship- 
ping point.  Bank,  First  Nath  Hotel,  Holland. 
Weekly  newspaper.  Stage  daily  to  Sonora  and  San 
Angelo.  Telephone  connection. 

ELECTRA — Wichita  County;  pop.,  4,740;  alt., 
902  ft.  26  miles  west  of  Wichita  Falls,  the  county 
seat,  on  the  Ft.  W.  & D.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Nath, 
First  State.  Hotels,  Electra,  Jefferson,  Marriott, 
Spar.  A daily  and  weekly  newspaper.  Principal 
industry,  production  of  oil  and  gas.  Teh,  W.  U. 
Express. 

ELGIN— Bastrop  County;  pop.,  1,630;  alt.,  577  ft. 
16  miles  north  of  Bastrop,  the  county  seat,  28  miles 
from  Austin,  130  miles  from  Houston,  at  the  junction 
of  the  M.  K.  & T.  and  the  H.  & T.  C.  Rys.  Banks, 
Elgin  Nath,  Merchants’  & Farmers’  State.  Hotel, 
McClellan.  Manufacture  of  brick  is  extensively  car- 
ried on.  Has  weekly  newspaper,  The  Courier.  Teh, 
W.  U.  Express. 

ELIASVILLE — Young  County;  pop.,  1,000.  18 

miles  from  Graham,  the  shipping  point.  Bank,  First 
State.  Mail  daily. 

ELKHART— Anderson  County;  pop.,  700.  12 

miles  from  Palestine,  the  county  seat,  on  the  I.  & G. 
N.  Ry.  Banks,  Elkhart  Guaranty  State,  Farmers’  & 
Merchants’  Bank.  Weekly  newspaper.  Express. 

ELLINGER — Fayette  County;  pop.,  500.  12  miles 
from  La  Grange,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  H.  & 
S.  A.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Teh,  W.  U.  Express. 

ELMO — Kaufman  County;  pop.,  410.  14  miles 

northeast  of  Kaufman,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & 
P.  Ry.  Bank,  First  Guaranty  State.  Teh,  W.  U. 
Express. 

EL  PASO — El  Paso  County  seat;  pop.,  77,543,  alt., 
3,762  ft.  712  miles  northwest  of  Austin,  and  across 
the  Rio  Grande  River  from  Juarez,  an  important 
Mexican  border  city,  on  the  E.  P.  & S.  W.,  the  G.  H. 
& S.  A.,  the  National  of  Mexico,  the  R.  G.  & El  P., 
the  S.  P.  and  the  T.  & P.  Rys.  Banks,  American 
Trust  & Savings  Bank,  Border  Nath,  City  Nath,  El 
Paso  Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Dallas  (branch),  First  Mortgage  Co.,  First  Nath, 
Security  Bank  & Trust  Co.,  State  Nath,  Volney  B. 
Leonard  & Co.,  El  Paso  Clearing  House.  Hotels, 
Alamo,  Alberta,  Angeles,  Arlington,  Benson,  Boston, 
Bristol  Carlyle,  Carman  Fisher,  Grand,  Green  Tree, 
Herbert,  Krahmer,  Leon,  Laughlin,  Linden,  Lockie, 
McCoy,  Oasis,  Oregon,  Orndorff,  Paso  Del  norte, 
St.  Charles,  St.  Regis,  Savoy,  Sheldon,  Travelers. 
Has  eight  hospitals  and  sanitariums.  The  press  is 
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represented  by  three  dailies,  three  weeklies,  a semi- 
monthly and  two  monthly  publications.  There  are 
ore  smelters,  iron  foundries,  cigar  factories,  brick 
works,  rock  drill  and  machinery  works,  planing 
mills,  large  government  irrigation  works,  etc.  Tel. 
and  express. 

ELYSIAN  FIELDS — Harrison  County;  pop.,  250. 
18  miles  from  Marshall,  on  the  M.  & E.  T.  Rv.  Bank, 
Guaranty  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

EMHOUSE- — Navarro  County;  pop.,  347.  10  miles 
from  Corsicana,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & B.  V. 
Ry.  Banks,  First  State,  First  Natl.  Weekly  news- 
paper, The  News.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

EMORY — Rains  County  seat;  pop.,  800;  alt.,  464 
ft.  30  miles  southeast  of  Greenville,  on  the  M.  K.  & 
T.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  First  State.  Weekly- 
newspaper,  The  Rains  County  Leader.  Hotels,  Gill- 
mour,  Rodes.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

ENCINAL — LaSalle  County;  pop.,  600.  28  miles 

from  Cotulla,  the  county  seat,  on  the  I.  & G.  N.  Ry. 
Cotulla  is  the  nearest  banking  point.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express.  , 

ENLOE — Delta  County;  pop.,  308.  Five  miles 
from  Cooper,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  M.  R.  R. 
Banks,  First  Natl.,  Guaranty  State.  Telephone,  tele- 
graph and  express  facilities. 

ENNIS — Ellis  County';  pop.,  7,224;  alt.,  584  ft. 
15  miles  east  of  Waxahachie,  the  county  seat,  and 
33  miles  south  of  Dallas,  on  the  T.  M.  and  H.  & T. 
C.  Rys.  Banks,  Citizens’  Natl.,  Ennis  Natl.,  People’s 
State,  Ennis  Clearing  House  Association.  Hotels, 
Central,  King.  Two  newspapers,  The  Ennis  Daily 
News  and  the  Weekly  Local.  Industry,  cotton.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

ERA — Cooke  County;  pop.,  300.  15  miles  from 

Gainsville,  the  county'  seat,  and  7 miles  from  Valley 
View,  the  nearest  shipping  point.  Bank,  First  Guar- 
anty State.  Telephone  connection. 

ESTELLINE— Hall  County;  pop.,  394.  14  miles 

southeast  of  Memphis,  the  county  seat,  on  the  Ft. 
W.  & D.  Ry.  Bank,  Estelline  State.  Weekly  news- 
paper, The  News.  Express. 

EUSTACE — Henderson  County;  pop.,  400.  12 

miles  notthwest  of  Athens,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
T.  & N.  O.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State. 

EVANT — Coryell  County;  pop.,  500.  25  miles 

from  Gatesville,  the  county  seat,  19  miles  south  of 
Hamilton,  the  nearest  shipping  point.  Bank,  Evant 
State.  Mail  daily. 

EVERMAN— Tarrant  County;  pop.,  500.  Ten 
miles  north  of  Ft.  Worth,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
I.  & G.  N.  R.  R.  and  the  Ft.  Worth  and  Cleburne 
Interurban.  Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

FABENS — El  Paso  County;  pop.,  100.  22  miles 

from  El  Paso,  on  the  G.  H.  & S.  A.  Ry.  Bank,  First 
Natl.  Telephone  and  express  connection. 

FAIRFIELD — Freestone  County  seat;  pop.,  629; 
alt.,  390  ft.  12  miles  from  Teague,  the  nearest  ship- 
ping point.  Bank,  Fairfield  State  Bank.  Hotel, 
Commercial.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Recorder. 
Stage  daily  to  Teague.  Telephone  connection. 

FAIRLIE — Hunt  County;  pop.,  218.  22  miles 

northeast  of  Greenville,  the  county  seat,  and  7 miles, 
from  Wolfe  City.  Bank,  Citizens’  Bank.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

FALFURRIAS — Brooks  County  seat;  pop.,  2,500; 
alt.,  5,000  ft.  299  miles  southwest  of  Houston  and 
185  miles  south  of  San  Antonio,  at  the  terminus 
of  the  Falfurrias  branch  of  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry. 


Banks,  Falfurrias  State  and  First  Natl.  Hotels, 
Palace,  Park.  Falfurrias  is  noted  for  having  prob- 
ably the  largest  dairy  in  the  world,  milking  1 ,400 
cows  and  producing  1,000  pounds  of  butter  daily. 
Produces  citrous  fruits,  cotton,  corn,  truck  farming, 
live  stock  and  dairy  products.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

FALLS  CITY — Karnes  County;  pop.,  500.  12 

miles  northwest  of  Karnes  City,  the  county  seat,  on 
the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry.  Bank,  Falls  City  Natl.  Has 
a weekly  newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

FARMERS  BRANCH— Dallas  County;  pop.,  300, 
12  miles  north  of  Dallas,  the  County  Seat,  on  the 
M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  Bank,  Riddle  Banking  Co.  Cotton 
and  grain  are  the  chief  shipments.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

FARMERSVILLE — Collin  County;  pop.,  2,167; 
alt.,  636  ft.  16  miles  east  of  McKinney,  the  county- 
seat,  and  38  miles  from  Dallas,  on  the  M.  K.  & T. 
and  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Rys.  Banks,  Farmers’  & 
Merchants’  Natl.,  First  Natl.,  First  State.  Hotel, 
St.  George.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Times.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

FARWELL — Parmer  County  seat;  pop.,  600.  90 

miles  southwest  of  Atuarillo,  on  the  P.  V.  and  N.  E. 
Ry.  Its  railroad  station,  express  and  telegraph  of- 
fices are  at  Texico,  N.  M.,  one-half  mile  distant. 
Bank,  Texas  State.  Has  a weekly  newspaper. 

FATE — Rockwall  County;  pop.,  299.  4%  miles 

northeast  of  Rockwall,  the  county  seat,  on  the  M.  K. 
& T.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express 

FAYETTEVILLE — Fayette  County;  pop.,  390; 
alt.,  415  ft.  14  miles  from  La  Grange,  the  county 
seat,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  Banks,  Farmers’  Natl. 
Fayetteville  State.  Hotel,  Johnson.  Has  a news- 
paper. Tel.,  Wr.  U.  Express. 

FENTRESS — Caldwell  County;  pop.,  12 

miles  southwest  of  Lockhart,  the  county  seat  and  10 
miles  from  Ruling,  the  nearest  shipping  point.  Bank, 
Fentress  State.  Telephone  connection. 

FERRIS — Ellis  County;  pop.,  1,586;  alt.,  471  ft. 
18  miles  south  of  Dallas,  16  miles  northeast  of 
Waxahachie,  the  county  seat,  on  the  II  & T.  C.  Ry. 
Banks,  Farmers  & Merchants  State,  Ferris  Natl. 
Has  six  brick  plants,  a broom  factory,  three  cotton 
gins,  a weekly  newspaper,  The  Ferris  Wheel.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

FLATONIA — Fayette  County;  pop.,  995;  alt.,  465 
ft.  24  miles  south  of  La  Grange,  the  county'  seat, 
120  miles  west  of  Houston,  on  the  S.  P.  and  the 

S.  A.  & A.  P.  Rys.  Bank,  Flatonia  State.  Hotel, 
Sullivan.  A weekly  newspaper,  The  Argus.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

FLORENCE — Williamson  County;  pop.,  650.  IS 
miles  from  Georgetown,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
B.  W.  Ry.  and  the  Salado  River.  Banks,  Farmers’ 
State,  Florence  State.  Has  a weekly  newspaper. 
Telephone  connection. 

FLORESVILLE — W’ilson  County  seat;  pop.,  1,518: 
alt.,  363  ft.  Banks,  City  Natl.,  First  Natl.  Hotel. 
Miller.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Chronicle-Journal. 
Shipments,  cotton  and  farm  produce.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

FLOYD — Hunt  County;  pop.,  300.  Eight  miles 
from  Greenville,  the  county  seat,  on  the  M.  Iv.  & 

T.  Ry.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

FLOYD  AD  A— Floyd  County'  seat;  pop.,  1,384; 
alt.,  3,500  ft.  26  miles  southeast  of  Plainview,  110 
miles  southeast  of  Amarillo,  on  the  Plainview  branch 
of  the  A.  T.  & S.  Fe  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  First 
State.  Hotel,  Commercial.  Ships  broom  coi'n,  wheat, 
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,,i>n>  0ats,  kaffir,  cattle,  hogs,  dairy  products.  Tel., 
,,  L'.  Express. 

H.l'VANNA- — Scurry  County;  pop.,  375.  1914 

. , northwest  of  Snyder,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
> &.  I\  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U. 

t i press. 

r LYNN — Leon  County;  pop.,  300.  13  miles  south- 
,.,t  of  Centerville,  the  county  seat,  on  the  H.  & 
■■  ( and  the  T.  & B.  V.  Rys.  Bank,  Guaranty  State, 
"/..phone  connection.  Express. 

LOCH — Scurry  County;  pop.,  600.  Bank,  First 
> la  to. 

H)LLETT — Lipscomb  County;  pop.,  500.  Banks, 
f armers’  Natl.,  First  State. 

FOREST- — Cherokee  County;  pop.,  100.  22  miles 

niRusk,  the  county  seat,  and  5 miles  from  Wells 
n the  St.  L.  S.  W.  Bank,  Farmers  & Merchants 
-•.ite.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express.  . 

FORESTBURG — Montague  County;  pop.,  372.  14 
-r.des  from  Montague,  the  county  seat,  and  14  miles 
i-  n,  St.  Jo,  the  usual  shipping  point.  Bank,  First 
- -ate.  Stage  daily  to  St.  Jo.  Telephone  connection. 

FORNEY — Kaufman  County;  pop.,  1,345;  alt.,  465 
20  miles  northwest  of  Kaufman,  the  county  seat, 
n the  T.  & P.  Ry.,  and  21  miles  east  of  Dallas, 
banks.  City  Natl.,  Farmers’  Natl.,  Citizens’  Natl., 
Korney  State.  Hotels,  Ball,  Forney.  Weekly  news- 
ier, The  Messenger.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

FORRESTON — Ellis  County;  pop'.,  233.  Nine 
tndes  from  Waxahachie,  the  county  seat,  on  the  M. 
K.  &.  T.  Ry.  Bank,  Forreston  State.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

FORT  DAVIS — Jeff  Davis  County  seat;  pop., 
l.OCO;  alt.,  4,500  ft.  22  miles  northeast  of  Marfa, 
the  nearest  shipping  point.  Has  a bank,  Fort  Davis 
.'•.ate,  and  a weekly  a newspaper.  Stage  daily  to 
Marfa.  Hotel,  Limpea. 

FORT  STOCKTON — Pecos  County  seat;  pop., 
*2197;  alt.,  3,050  ft.  55  miles  southeast  of  Pecos, 
n the  K.  C.  M.  & O.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  First 
>tate.  Hotels,  Rooney,  Stockton.  Two  weekly 
newspapers.  The  Pioneer  and  The  Journal.  Tel., 
'■V.  U.  • Express. 

FORT  WORTH — Tarrant  County  seat;  pop., 
t *>♦>,482 ; alt.,  670  ft.  Fort  Worth  is  the  Gateway  to 
P-e  great  Southwest  ’ and  has  more  trunk  lines  of 
-ailways  than  has  any  other  city  in  Texas,  the  C.  R. 
1 & G.,  Ft.  W.  & D.  C.,  the  Frisco  Lines,  the  G.  C. 
i S.  Fe,  the  H.  & G.  C.,  the  I.  & G.  N.,  the  M.  K.  & 
T . the  St.  L.  S.  W.,  the  T.  & P.  and  the  T.  & B.  V. 
Rys.  Ft.  Worth  is  the  greatest  railway  center  in  the 
"Uthwest  and  is  the  interchange  point  of  80  per 
rat  of  the  traffic  moving  to  and  from  the  state. 
Ranks,  Commercial  State,  Continental  Bank  & Trust 
’ '>•,  Exchange  State,  Farmers’  & Mechanics’  Natl., 
•* -rst  Natl.,  Ft.  Worth  Natl.,  Ft.  Worth  State,  Guar- 
anty State,  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Numis- 
rnatic  Bank  of  Texas,  Security  State,  Stockyards 
•;Rl.,  Texas  State;  banking  companies  are  the 
Rankers’  Loan  & Securities  Co.,  Cattlemen’s  Trust 
’ Commerce  Trust  Co.,  North  Texas  Trust  Co., 
! nited  Trust  Co.,  Ward-Harrison  Mortgage  Co., 
i’rr,:>d  & Bomar,  W.  R.  Edrington  & Co.,  and  the 
* t.  Worth  Clearing  House  Association.  Hotels,  The 
f- xas,  Boston,  Chandler,  Court,  Majestic,  Melba, 
’ b tropolitan,  Sandegard,  Seibold,  Terminal,  Trinity, 

' 'tbrook,  Yorkley. 

rt.  Worth  has  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
” '“fit,  a tax  rate  of  $1.93  on  the  hundred,  over  150 
!,'ites  of  streets,  over  60  miles  of  paved  streets,  80 


miles  of  electric  street  railway,  68  miles  of  inter- 
urban  railway;  is  the  home  of  Polytechnic  College, 
Texas  Christian  University,  St.  Ignatius  Academy, 
Our  Lady  of  Victory,  Southwestern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  St.  Andrews’  School,  Arlington 
Heights  College  and  a number  of  business  colleges. 
The  city  has  31  public  parks  and  playgrounds  with 
an  area  of  550  acres,  an  abundant  natural  gas  supply 
from  inexhaustible  fields  at  a low  rate  for  the  con- 
sumer, a $6,000,000  water  plant,  the  largest  and 
most  modern  power  plant  in  the  Southwest,  the  only 
steel  rolling  mill  in  the  Southwest,  5 modern  and 
fully  equipped  hospitals,  over  100  churches,  21  news- 
papers and  publications,  some  of  the  largest  oil  re- 
fineries in  the  state,  and  a larger  payroll,  a larger 
average  wage,  a larger  number  of  laboring  men  and 
less  trouble  with  labor  than  any  other  city  in  the 
state.  A larger  percentage  of  the  people  of  Ft. 
Worth  own  their  homes  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  South. 

Ft.  Worth  is  the  second  live  stock  and  packing 
center  in  the  United  States.  Swift  & Co.  and 
Armour  & Co.,  two  of  the  big  parent  packing  plants 
of  the  country,  have  extensive  branches  here.  The 
stockyards  of  Ft.  Worth  can  handle  in  a single  day 
25,000  cattle,  10,000  calves,  15,000  hogs  and  7,000 
horses  and  mules.  Each  of  the  railroads  centering 
at  Ft.  Worth  run  directly  to  the  yards  and  600  em- 
ployees are  kept  busy  in  the  yards  caring  for  the 
stock.  The  National  Feeders’  and  Breeders’  Show 
holds  its  annual  exposition  at  Ft.  Worth.  The  vol- 
ume of  grain  handled  by  Ft.  Worth  mills  and  ele- 
vators is  second  only  to  that  handled  by  Kansas  City, 
the  leading  grain  market  in  the  territory  of  the 
Southwest.  Two  big  flour  mills — -the  largest  in  this 
section  of  the  United  States — have  a capacity  of 
1,000,000  bushels.  In  addition  to  its  leadership  in 
the  flour  mill  industry,  Ft.  Worth  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  chief  corn  products  milling  points  of  this 
section  of  the  United  States.  In  the  way  of  public 
organizations,  Ft.  Worth  has  the  greatest  number 
of  any  city  in  the  Southwest.  Tel.,  Mackay,  Postal, 
W.  U.  Express. 

FRANCITAS — Jackson  County;  pop.,  300.  23 

miles  southeast  of  Edna,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
St.  L.  B.  & M.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Weekly 
newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

FRANKELL — Eastland  County;  P.  O.  Ranger. 
Bank,  First  Natl. 

FRANKLIN — Robertson  County  seat;  pop.,  1,131; 
alt.,  340  ft.  103  miles  northeast  of  Austin  on  the 
I.  & G.  N.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  First  State, 
Mitchell  Bros.  Bank.  Hotel,  National.  Weekly 
newspaper,  The  Central  Texan.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

FRANKSTON— Anderson  County;  pop.,  818;  alt., 
530.  24  miles  southeast  of  Athens  on  the  T.  & N. 

O.  Ry.  Banks,  First  State,  Frankston  State.  Hotel, 
White  House.  Weekly  newspaper.  Express. 

FREDERICKSBURG — Gillespie  County  seat;  pop., 
2,500;  alt.,  1,742  ft.  70  miles  north  of  San  Antonio, 
on  the  S.  A.  F.  & N.  Ry.  Banks,  Bank  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Citizens’  Bank.  Hotel,  Ostrow.  Two  weekly 
newspapers.  The  noted  Bear  Mountain  Red  Granite 
quarries  are  four  miles  north  of  the  city.  Tel.,  W. 
U.  Express. 

FREEPORT — Brazoria  County;  pop.,  1,789;  alt., 
64  ft.  16  miles  southwest  of  Angleton,  the  county 
seat,  50  miles  from  Galveston,  60  miles  from  Hous- 
ton, on  the  H.  & B.  V.  and  on  the  Brazos  River. 
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Bank,  Freeport  Natl.  Hotel,  Tarpon.  It  is  the 
location,  of  the  largest  sulphur  mines  in  the  world, 
of  the  largest  storage  tanks  of  the  Freeport  Mexican 
Oil  Co.,  and  headquarters  and  terminal  of  the  H.  & 
B.  V.  Ry.  Has  a weekly  newspaper.  The  Freeport 
Facts.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

FRIONA — Parmer  County;  pop.,  200.  26  miles 

from  Farwell,  the  county  seat,  on  the  P.  & N.  T.  Ry. 
Bank,  Friona  State.  Weekly  newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

FRISCO — Collin  County;  pop.,  733.  16  miles  from 
McKinney,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  L.  S.  F.  & T. 
Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  Frisco  Guaranty  State. 
Weekly  newspaper,  The  Journal.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

FROST — Navarro  County;  pop.,  913  21  miles 

west  of  Corsicana,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  L.  S. 
W.  Ry.  Banks,  Citizens’  State,  hirst  Natl.  Two 
weekly  newspapers,  The  Star  and  The  News.  Ship- 
ment, cotton.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

FULBRIGHT — Red  River  County;  pop.,  300.  15 

miles  from  Clarksville,  the  county  seat,  4%  mile3 
from  Deport,  the  nearest  shipping  point.  Bank, 
Guaranty  State.  Telephone  connection. 

GAIL — Borden  County;  pop.,  126.  22  miles  south- 
west of  Fluvanna,  the  nearest  shinping  point,  on  the 
Colorado  River.  Bank,  Gail  Bank.  Stage  daily  to 
Big  Springs.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Borden 
Citizen. 

GAINESVILLE — Judicial  seat  of  Cooke  County; 
pop.,  8,648;  alt.,  738  ft.  Six  miles  from  Red  River 
on  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  and  the  M.  K.  & T.  Rys.,  700 
miles  southwest  of  St.  Louis.  Banks,  First  Natl., 
First  State  and  Lindsay  Natl.  Hotels,  Lindsay, 
Turner.  Chief  products,  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  hay, 
every  known  fruit  and  vegetable.  Is  known  as  the 
“Banner  County”  from  the  fact  that  she  has  won 
first  prize  at  the  Texas  State  Fair  and  the  Inter- 
national Fair  at  San  Antonio  in  every  contest 
entered  with  her  agricultural  products  and  horses. 
Is  a leader  in  manufacture.  Is  noted  for  her  at- 
tractiveness and  sanitary  condition.  Has  public 
library.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

GALLATIN — Cherokee  County;  pop.,  300.  Eight 
miles  from  Rusk,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & N. 
O.  Ry.  Bank,  Farmers  & Merchants  State.  Ex- 
press. 

GALVESTON — Judicial  seat  of  Galveston  Coun- 
ty; pop.,  44,255;  alt.,  six  feet.  Located  on  the  east 
end  of  Galveston  Island,  about  two  miles  from  the 
mainland  of  the  Texas  coast  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
the  chief  seaport  of  Texas  and  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Is  the  greatest  cotton  ex- 
porting port  in  the  world  and  ranks-  second  among 
American  ports  in  the  total  of  its  foreign  com- 
merce, being  exceeded  by  New  York  City  alone. 
Banks,  American  Bank  & Trust  Co.,  City  Natl.,  First 
Natl.,  People’s  Bank,  Security  Trust  Co.,  South 
Texas  State  Bank,  Texas  Bank  it  Trust  Co.,  Gal- 
veston Trust  & Safe  Deposit  Co.,  Hutchings,  Sealv 
& Co.,  C.  P.  Mann  & Co.,  Ed.  McCarthy  & Co.,  W.  L. 
Moody  & Co.,  and  the  Galveston  Clearing  House 
Association.  Hotels,  Atlanta,  Atlantic,  Bashos, 
Beach,  Beacon,  Boulevard,  Galvez,  Grand,  Highland, 
Loves,  Oriental,  Panama,  Plaza,  Ridgeway,  Royall, 
Salt  Air,  Seaside,  Snug  Harbor,  Southern,  Terminal, 
Tremont  and  Vinson.  Fifty-six  lines  of  steamers 
ply  regularly  between  Galveston  and  foreign  ports 
while  five  lines  ply  regularly  between  Galveston  and 
other  United  States  ports.  Four  daily  newspapers 


and  several  weeklies.  Medical  Department  of  th> 
State  University  is  located  here.  The  climate  is  ex- 
ceptionally even;  the  salt  atmosphere  eradicates  a. 
malarial  influences,  and  on  account  of  the  low  alt; 
tude,  Galveston  is  a mecca  for  those  suffering  iron-, 
nervous  trouble,  catarrh  or  hay  fever. 

The  dock  frontage  provides  berthing  space  f,,: 
more  than  100  ocean  going  steamers  at  one  tim< 
Custom  houses,  bonded  warehouses,  appraiser- 
stores,  immigration  buildings  and  quarantine  sta- 
tions are  maintained  by  the  Federal  Governmem 
as  well  as  the  Federal  courts  and  officers.  The  island 
is  connected  to  the  mainland  by  a concrete  causewav 
about  two  miles  in  length,  carrying  tracks  for  both 
steam  and  electric  railways,  and  a roadway  for  ve- 
hicles and  pedestrians.  Since  the  storm  of  19m, 
which  resulted  in  large  loss  of  life  and  property. 
Galveston  has  a concrete  seawall  17  feet  high  an  : 
five  miles  in  length,  along  the  entire  Gulf  side  of 
the  city.  Twenty  million  cubic  yards  of  sand  filling- 
was  deposited  back  of  the  seawall,  raising  the  grade 
Of  the  city  from  the  old  level  to  that  of  the  seawall. 

Galveston  is  enjoying  an  unprecedented  era  o: 
prosperity.'  Principal  lines  of  business,  cotton  com- 
press, several  of  which  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  world,  grain  elevators  of  enormous  capacity, 
cotton  seed  cake  mills,  sacking  mills,  rice  mills,  flour 
mills,  marine  ways,  ship  yard,  machine  shops,  cottor. 
concentration  plants,  cigar  manufacturing,  groom 
factories,  fish  and  oyster  plants.  Surf  bathing, 
fishing  and  hunting  are  exceptionally  good  and  at- 
tractive and  bring  many  thousands  of  visitors  to  the 
city  every  year.  Tel.,  Mackay,  Postal,  W.  U.  Mexi- 
can and  Marconi  Wireless.  Express. 

GANADO — Jackson  County;  pop.,  716;  alt.,  86  ft. 
Ten  miles  east  of  Edna,  the  county  seat,  and  93 
miles  southwest  of  Houston,  on  the  G.  H.  & S.  A.  Ry 
Banks,  Citizens’  State,  Farmers’  State.  Hotels. 
Mitchell,  Southside.  Weekly  newspaper.  Tel.,  W. 
U.  Express. 

GARDEN  CITY — Glasscock  County  seat;  pop.. 
100.  3312  miles  south  of  Big  Springs,  the  nearest 

shipping  point.  Bank,  First  State. 

GARLAND — Dallas  County;  pop.,  1,421;  alt.,  53'i 
ft.  16  miles  northeast  of  Dallas,  the  county  seat,  on 
the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe,  the  M.  K.  & T.  and  the  Frisco 
Rys.  Bank,  First  State.  Weekly  newspaper,  The 
Garland  News.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

GARRISON — Nacogdoches  County;  pop.,  603;  alt., 
378  ft.  19  miles  from  Nacogdoches,  the  county  seat, 
on  the  H.  E.  & W.  T.  Ry.,  150  miles  from  Houston 
and  7 2 miles  southwest  of  Shreveport..  La.  Bank, 
First  State.  Hotels,  City,  Wiley.  Is  in  the  timben  : 
area  of  Texas;  principal  industries,  large  saw  mills, 
planing  mills,  cotton  gins  and  brick  making  plant 
with  capacity  of  50,000  bricks  daily.  Shipments, 
cotton,  corn,  sugar  cane,  peanuts,  fruits  of  all  kinds 
Here  are  the  noted  mineral  springs,  “Weatherly 
Wells”  are  annually  visited  by  large  numbers  oi 
people  for  stomach  and  kidney  healings.  Newspaper. 
The  Garrison  Weekly  Newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

GARWCJDD — Colorado  County;  pop.,  400.  21  mile- 
from  Columbus,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  C.  ^ 
S.  Fe  Ry.  Bank,  Garwood  State.  Weekly  news- 
paper, The  Garwood  Express.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Expro- 

GARY— Panola  County;  pop.,  350.  Ten  mi'  - 
from  Carthage,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  C.  & 

Fe  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

GARZA — Denton  County;  pop.,  300.  Ten  mil< ' 
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Denton,  the  county  seat,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry. 
(Jarza  Bank.  Express  and  telephone  con- 

. ■ ns. 

. VTESYILLE Coryell  County  seat;  pop., 

• •-  ait.,  795  feet.  125  miles  north  of  Austin, 
m'lvs  west  of  Waco  on  the  St.  L.  S.  W.  and  S.  N. 

* *■  t.  Kys.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  Gatesville  Natl., 
irar.ty  State  Bank  & Trust  Co.  Hotels,  Bennet, 

•t,  Moar,  Sloan.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Gates- 
, c Messenger.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

«,ANSE — Milam  County;  pop.,  750;  alt.,  376  ft. 

- fr.iies  southeast  of  Cameron,  the  county  seat,  on 
c l.  Si  G.  N.  Ry.  Bank,  Guaranty  State.  Hotel, 

, • zht.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Gause  Guide. 
t \V.  U.  Express. 

(iKORGETOWN — Judicial  seat  of  Williamson 

r.  t y ; pop.,  2,871;  alt.,  442  ft.  25  miles  north  of 
■,  .''.in,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  and  the  I.  & G.  N.  Rys. 

Farmers’  State,  First  Natl.,  Guaranty  State. 
:<-!s.  Commercial,  Makemson,  Swenson.  Has  all 
, . e miprovements  of  a modern  city,  is  the  seat  of 
....  Southwestern  University;  has  two  weekly  news- 
ifx  rs,  The  Williamson  County  Sun  and  The  Com- 
rrrcial.  Industries,  eotton  seed  oil  mills,  cotton 
( steam  laundry,  planing  mills,  ships  cotton, 
j-a-n,  live  stock  and  produce.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

LrlORGE  WEST— Live  Oak  County;  pop.,  500. 
JUr  k,  First  State. 

(.KRONIMO — Guadalupe  County;  pop.,  150.  Six 

- >s  from  Seguin,  the  county  seat  and  shipping 
.nt.  Bank,  Geronimo  State. 

BIDDINGS — Lee  County  seat;  pop.,  1,650;  alt., 

’ •>  ft.  60  miles  east  of  Austin,  107  miles  west  of 
jston,  on  the  H.  & T.  C.  and  the  S.  A.  & A.  P. 

s.  Banks,  Citizens’  State,  First  Natl.  Hotels, 
jVrkins,  Robinson.  Two  weekly  newspapers.  . Im- 

■ rtant  industries,  cotton,  corn,  dairying,  live  stock 
cl  pressed  brick.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

GILMER — Upshur  County  seat;  pop.,  2,268;  alt., 
ft.  100  miles  east  of  Dallas  on  the  St.  L.  S.  W. 
c ! M.  & E.  T.  Rys.  Banks,  Farmers  & Merchants 
*■»!].,  First  Natl.,  Gilmer  State.  Hotels,  Bell,  Com- 
'~«-rcial.  Two  newspapers,  ice  plant,  cotton  gin, 
rg!e  and  saw  mills,  grist  mills,  cotton  seed  oil 
crate  and  basket  factories.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 

GIRARD — Kent  County;  pop.,  60.  20  miles  from 

Fremont,  the  county  seat,  and  11  miles  from  Jay- 

- <>n  the  W.  V.  Ry.  Bank,  Girard  Bank.  Express. 
Gl.ADEWATER — Gregg  County;  pop.,  560;  alt., 
* It.  15  miles  west  of  Longview,  the  county  seat, 
” • T.  & P.  Ry.  Banks,  The  Riddle  Exchange,  ani 

Everett  Banking  Co.  Hotel,  Bray.  Weekly 
- paper,  The  Gladewater  Gazette.  Tel.,  W.  U. 

AZIER — Hemphill  County;  pop.,  140.  14  miles 
■•■ast  of  Canadian,  the  county  seat,  on  the  S. 
Bank,  Glazier  State.  Newspaper.  Tel.,  W. 

Express. 

’•‘  EN  FLORA — Wharton  County;  pop.,  700.  6 

* northwest  of  Wharton,  the  county  seat,  on 
G C.  Si  S.  Fe  Ry.  Bank,  Glen  Flora  State.  Tel. 
’ Express. 

! N ROSE — Somerville  County  seat;  pop.,  1,000 
■ miles  south  of  Grandbury,  its  shipping  point. 
B i rst  Nat’l.  Two  newspapers.  Telephone 
tion. 

'liI.F.Y — Johnson  County;  pop.,  600.  12  miles 

w,’st  of  Cleburne,  the  county  scat,  on  the  G. 


C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.  Bank,  Citizens  Nat’l.  Newspaper. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

GOLDEN — Wood  County;  pop.,  400.  10  miles 

southwest  of  Quitman,  the  county  seat,  on  the  M. 
K.  & T.  Ry.  Bank,  Golden  State.  Newspaper. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

GOLDTHWAITE — Mills  County  seat;  pop.,  1,214; 
alt.,  1,581  ft.  98  miles  northwest  of  Temple,  on  the 
G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.  Banks,  Goldthwaite  Nat’l.,  Trent 
State.  Hotels,  Commercial,  Saylor.  2 weekly 
newspapers,  The  Goldthwaite  Eagle  and  the  Rustler. 
Shipments,  cotton,  grain,  cattle.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

GOLIAD— Goliad  County  seat;  pop.,  2,500;  alt., 
230  ft.  About  150  miles  west  of  Houston,  and  150 
miles  southeast  of  San  Antonio,  on  the  S.  P.  Ry. 
Banks,  Commercial  Bank,  First  Nat’l.,  Goliad  Bank 
& Trust  Co.  Hotel,  Denham.  Was  settled  by  the 
Spanish  over  200  years  ago,  by  Americans,  in  1836. 
Has  cotton  gins,  broom  factory,  laundry,  bottling 
works.  Two  weekly  newspapers,  The  Advance,  and 
The  Guard.  Principal  shipments,  cotton,  corn, 
broom  corn  and  livestock.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

GONZALES — Gonzales  County  seat;  pop.,  3,128; 
alt.,  300  ft.  On  the  Guadalupe  River  and  the  Gon- 
zales branch  of  the  S.  P.  and  the  Lockhart  branch 
of  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Rys.  Banks,  Dilworth  Bank, 
Farmers’  Nat’l.,  Guaranty  State  Bank  & Trust  Co. 
Hotels,  Arlington,  Plaza,  and  Richter.  Here  oc- 
curred many  battles  for  Texas  Independence  from 
Mexico.  Daily  newspaper,  The  Inquirer;  two  week- 
lies, The  Inquirer  and  The  Reformer.  A number  of 
factories.  Ships  cotton,  live  stock  and  dairy  pro 
ducts.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

GOODLET — Hardeman  County;  pop.,  100.  9 

miles  northwest  of  Quanah,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
F.  W.  & D.  C.  Ry.  Banks,  Farmers  Bank,  First 
State  Bank.  Express. 

GOODNIGHT — Armstrong  County;  pop.,  300.  12 

miles  east  of  Claude,  the  county  seat,  on  the  Ft.  W. 
& D.  Ry.  Bank,  Goodnight  State.  Weekly  nexvspa- 
per,  The  Free  Press.  Express. 

GOOSE  CREEK — Harris  County;  pop.,  1,500.  27 

miles  east  of  Houston,  the  county  seat,  and  5 miles 
from  La  Porte,  the  nearest  rail  approach.  Bank, 
Guaranty  State.  Telephone  connection.  Is  on  Gal- 
veston Bay. 

GORDON — Palo  Pinto  County;  pop.,  1,000;  alt., 
955  ft.  19  miles  north  of  Pal  Pinto,  the  county 
seat,  and  73  miles  west  of  Ft.  Worth,  on  the  T.  & P. 
Ry.  Banks,  First  Nat’l.,  Gordon  Banking  & Mer- 
cantile Co.,  the  Guaranty  State  Bank.  Hotel,  Kel- 
ly-Ray, McDonald.  Weekly  newspaper.  Shipments 
cotton  and  livestock.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

GORDONVILLE — Grayson  County;  pop.,  300.  12 

miles  from  Whitesboro,  the  nearest  shipping  point, 
and  25  miles  northwest  of  Sherman,  the  county 
seat.  Bank,  Guaranty  State.  Telephone  connec- 
tion. 

GORE E— Knox  County;  pop.,  614.  23  miles  from 

Benjamin,  the  county  seat,  on  the  W.  V.  Ry.  Ban'-, 
First  Nat’l.  Express. 

GORMAN— Eastland  County;  pop.,  3,200;  alt., 
1,420  ft.  22  miles  northwest  of  Eastland,  the 
county  seat,  on  the  T.  C.  Ry.  Banks,  Continental 
State,  Farmers’  State  Bank  & Trust  Co.,  First  Nat’l. 
Hotels,  Commercial  Gorman,  Palace.  Weekly  news- 
paper, The  Progress.  Industry,  cotton.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 
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GRAFORD — Palo  Pinto  County;  pop.,  (33;  alt., 
1,04!)  ft.  15  miles  from  Palo  Pinto,  the  county 
seat,  on  the  W.  M.  W.  & N.  W.  Ry.  Bank,  First 
State.  Hotel,  Bond.  Newspaper,  The  Herald.  Ex- 
press. 

GRAHAM — Young  County  seat;  pop.,  2,544;  alt., 
1,040  ft.  26  miles  west  of  Jacksboro,  on  the  C.  R. 
I.  & G.  Ry.  Banks,  Beckham  Nat’l.,  Graham  Nat’l., 
Guaranty  State.  Hotels,  Belmont,  Commercial,  Dal- 
man,  Henderson,  Robown,  Walker.  Has  Flour  mill, 
oil  mill,  gins,  weekly  newspaper,  The  Leader.  Tel , 
W.  U.  Express. 

GRANBURY— Hood  County;  pop.,  1,364;  alt.,  698 
ft.,  41  miles  southwest  of  Ft.  Worth  on  the  Ft.  W. 
& R.  G.  Ry.  Banks,  City  Nat’l.,  First  Nat’l.  Hotel, 
Colonial.  Has  oil  mill,  flour  mill,  five  cotton  gins, 
two  weekly  newspapers,  The  Graphic-Democrat,  and 
The  News.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

GRAND  PRAIRIE— Dallas  County;  pop.,  1,263; 
alt.,  519  ft.  13  miles  west  of  Dallas,  the  county 
seat,  on  the  T.  & P.  Ry.  and  on  the  Ft.  Worth-Dal- 
las  Interurban,  and  the  Dallas-Ft.  Worth  Concrete 
Pike.  Banks,  First  State,  Guaranty  State.  Has 
furniture  factory,  planing  mill,  gins,  ships  cotton, 
grain  and  live  stock.  Weekly  newspaper,  The 
Grand  Prairie  Texan.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

GRAND  SALINE — Van  Zandt  County;  pop.,  1,528 
alt.,  399  ft.  12  miles  south  of  Emory,  the  county 
seat,  63  miles  east  of  Dallas  on  the  T.  & P.  and 
Texas  Shor*t  Line  Rys.  Banks,  First  State,  National 
Bank  of  Grand  Saline.  Hotels,  Berry,  Commercial, 
Has  salt  works,  foundry  and  two  weekly  newspapers. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

GRAND  VIEW — Johnson  County;  pop.,  1,084;  16 
miles  southeast  of  Cleburne,  the  county  seat,  and 
36  miles  south  of  Ft.  Worth,  on  the  M.  K.  & T. 
Ry.  Banks,  Farmers  & Merchants  Nat’l.,  First 
Nat’l.  Hotel,  Commercial.  Weekly  newspaper, 
The  Tribune.  Shipments,  cotton  and  Grain.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

GRANGER — Williamson  County;  pop.,  1,944;  alt., 
539  ft.  15  miles  north  of  Georgetown,  the  county 
seat,  and  47  miles  north  of  Austin,  on  the  M.  K.  & 

T.  Ry.  Banks,  Farmers’  State,  First  Nat’l.,  Granger 
Nat’l.  Hotel,  Commercial.  Industry,  c o 1 1 o.n 
Weekly  newspaper,  The  Granger  News.  Tel.,  W. 

U.  Express. 

GRAPELAND — Houston  County;  pop.,  1,200;  12 
miles  from  Crockett,  the  county  seat,  on  the  I.  & 
G.  N.  Ry.  Banks,  Farmers  & Merchants  State, 
Guaranty  State.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Grape- 
land  Messenger.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

GRAPEVINE — Tarrant  County;  pop.,  821.  21 

miles  east  of  Ft.  Worth,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
St.  L.  S.  W.  Ry.  Banks,  Farmers’  Nat’l.,  Grape- 
vine Home,  Tarrant  County  State.  Newspaper, 
The  Grapevine  Sun.  Shipments,  cotton  and  grain. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

GRAYBURG — Hardin  Qounty;  pop.,  1,406.  18 

miles  northeast  of  Kountze,  the  county  seat,  and  1 
mile  from  Sour  Lake,  on  the  S.  P.  & F.  Ry.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Exp  ress.  ' 

GREENVILLE — Hunt  County  seat;  pop.,  12,384; 
alt.,  549  ft.  54  miles  northeast  of  Dallas,  on  the 
M.  K.  & T.,  the  St.  L.  S.  W.  and  T.  M.  R.  Rys.,  and 
on  the  Eastern  Texas  and  Greenville  & White- 
wright  Traction  Co’s.  Lines.  Banks,  Citizens’  State 
Commercial  Nat’l.,  First  Nat’l.,  Greenville  Nat’l. 
Exchange,  the  Guaranty  State,  Matheng,  Dixon  & 
Co.  Hotel,  Beckham.  Has  nine  railway  outlets,  33 


passenger  trains  daily.  Has  municipal  own- 
electric  light  plant  and  water  works,  a splen-i. 
street  railway  system,  65  acres  of  parks  and  pla 
grounds.  Is  the  seat  of  Wesley,  Peniel  and  £u 
leson  Colleges.  Has  a Carnegie  Library,  4 cott  • 
gins,  the  largest  cotton  compress  in  the  world,  th 
largest  cotton  seed  oii  refinery  in  the  south, 
beehive  factory,  sheet  metal  factory,  brick  work 
mattress  factory,  broom  factory,  four  machine  shop, 
newspapers,  Greenville  Banner,  (daily  and  weekly 
The  Greenville  Herald  (daily  and  weekly),  The  Grt-c 
ville  Messenger,  weekly.  Tel.,  W.  U.  and  Postu. 
Express. 

GREGORY — San  Patricio  County;  pop.,  26;  alt. 
3G  ft.  16  miles  southeast  of  Sinton,  the  county 
seat,  on  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry.  Bank,  First  Natl 
Hotel,  Green.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

GROESBECK — Limestone  County  seat;  pop.,  19k 
census,  1,522;  alt.,  480  ft.  96  miles  south  of  Dalla- . 
on  the  H.  & T.  C.  Ry.  Banks,  Citizens  Nat’l.,  Con- 
tinental State,  Farmers’  Guaranty  State.  HoU: 
Brown.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Groesbeck  Jour- 
nal. Tel.,  ,W.  U.  Express.  In  the  development  o: 
the  oil  fields  in  Limestone  County  in  1921,  Groe<- 
beck  became  a prosperous  and  progressive  oil  city. 
Much  production  has  been  developed  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Groesbeck,  and  the  population  a, 
well  as  the  industries  of  the  city,  has  increases 
many-fold.  Groesbeck  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
prosperous  and  progressive  oil  centers  of  Texas. 

GROOM — Carson  County;  pop.,  100.  20  mile; 
from  Panhandle,  the  county  seat,  on  the  C.  R.  I.  i: 
G.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Nat’l.,  Guaranty  State,  and 
the  State  Bank  of  Groom.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

GROVETON — Trinity  County  seat;  pop.,  1,103; 
alt.,  331  ft.  100  miles  north  of  Houston,  265  miles 
from  Austin,  on  the  G.  L.  & N.  and  M.  K.  & T. 
Rys.  Banks,  First  Nat’l.,  Guaranty  State.  Hotel, 
City,  Locke  and  Swinney.  Two  newspapers.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

GUFFEY — Jefferson  County;  pop.,.  1,200.  5 

miles  from  Beaumont,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  £ 
N.  O.  Ry.  Express  and  telephone  connection. 

GUNTER — Grayson  County;  pop.,  575.  20  miles 

south  of  Sherman,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  L.  8 
F.  & T.  Ry.  Banks,  Continental  State,  Gunter 
State.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Grayson  County 
Advocate.  Express. 

GUSTINE — Comanche  County;  pop.,  750.  12 

miles  from  Comanche,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  L 
S.  W.  Ry.  Banks,  Farmers  & Merchants  State. 
Newspaper,  The  Gustine  Gazette.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

HAGERMAN- — Grayson  County;  pop.,  150.  1,: 

miles  northwest  of  Sherman,  the  county  seat,  o:. 
the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  Bank,  Hagerman  State.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

HALE  CENTER — Hale  County;  pop.,  250.  L 
miles  southwest  of  Plainview,  the  county  seat,  vr. 
the  P.  & N.  T.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Has  a new.- 
paper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

HALLETTSVILLE — Lavaca  County  seat;  pop 
1,444;  alt.,  2,235  ft.  101  miles  west  of  Houston. 
137  miles  southeast  of  San  Antonio,  on  the  mar. 
line  of  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl  . 
First  State,  Rosenberg  Bros.  Bank.  Hotel, s Brick 
Finks,  Sokol.  Lavaca  county  is  noted  as  the  be.  - 
watered  county  in  the  state,  with  ten  living  runnir- 
streams  of  water  in  its  boundary,  all  well  bridge 
and  timbered  along  the  streams.  Hallettsville  ha- 
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re  newspapers  than  has  any  other  town  its  size 
the  state — there  being  eight  publications  with 
.Ration  of  25,000.  Prominent  for  turkey  raising 
i shipping  large  quantities  of  produce.  Cotton  is 
, staple  crop,  considerable  live  stock  is  raised, 
,-i  dairying  is  carried  on.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 
HAMILTON — Judicial  seat  of  Hamilton  county; 
2,018;  alt.,  1,200  ft.  130  miles  southwest  of 
on  the  St.  L.  S.  W.  Ry.  Banks,  Hamilton 
jnk  & Trust  Co.,  Hamilton  Natl.,  and  the  Perry 
.ton  compress,  ice  plant,  flour  mill  and  weekly 
„ wspapers,  The  Herald  and  The  Record.  Tel.,  W. 
Express. 

HAMLIN — Jones  County;  pop.,  1,633;  alt.,  1,800 
/.  17  Miles  northwest  of  Anson,  the  county  seat, 

n the  K.  C.  M.  & O.,  and  the  T.  C.,  and  the  A.  & 
- R.  Rys.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  First  State.  Hotels, 
Hamlin,  Morgan.  Has  cotton  gins,  cotton  oil  mill, 
■ton  compress,  ice  plant,  flour  mill  and  weekly 
cwspaper,  The  Herald.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 
HANDLEY — Tarrant  County;  pop;  1,000;  alt.,  581 
7 miles  east  of  Ft.  Worth,  the  county  seat,  on 
ire  T.  & P.  Ry,  and  the  Dallas-Ft  Worth  interurban 
u also  on  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  concrete  highway, 
l ank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

HANSFORD — Judicial  seat  of  Hansford  County; 
^p.,  41.  35  miles  southeast  of  Texhoma,  Okla.,  the 

r.-arest  shipping  point.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  Guar- 
anty State.  Weekly  newspaper,  and  telephone  con- 
nection. 

HAPPY — Swisher  County;  pop.,  250.  17  miles 

Rom  Tulla,  the  county  seat,  on  the  P.  & N.  T.  Ry. 
Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

HARLETON — Harrison  County;  pop.,  360.  18 

miles  northwest  of  Marshall,  on  the  M.  & E.  T.  Ry. 
Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

HARLINGEN — Cameron  County;  pop.,  1,784;  alt., 
>;  ft.  25  miles  north  of  Brownsville,  the  county 
wat,  on  the  St  L.  B.  & M.  Ry.  Banks,  Harlingen 
v:ate,  Blantes  State,  First  Natl.  Hotel,  Moreland. 
Weekly  newspaper,  The  Star.  Produces  good  crops 
f corn,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  dairy  products  and  for- 
-;re  crops.  Great  irrigation  district.  Tel.,  W . U. 
Express. 

HARPER— Gillespie  County;  pop.,  300.  21  Vz  miles 
from  Kerrville,  its  shipping  point,  and  25  miles 
west  of  Fredricksburg,  the  county  seat.  Bank,  First 
State.  Mail  daily. 

HARRISBURG — Harris  County;  pop.,  1,461.  5 Y2 
miles  from  Houston,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  H.  & 
" A.,  the  I.  & G.  N.,the  G.  H.  & H.,  and  the  M.  K.  & 
L Rys.,  and  on  the  Houston  Ship  Canal.  Bank, 
American  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

HARROLD — Wilbarger  County;  pop.,  250.  16 

miles  from  Vernon,  the  county  seat,  on  the  Ft.  W.  & 
Ik  C.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

HARWOOD — Gonzales  County;  pop.,  200.  9 miles 
Ruling  on  the  G.  H.  & S.  A.  Ry.  Bank, 
rsrst  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

HASKELL — Judicial  seat  of  Haskell  County;  pop., 
--!,,0;  alt.,  4,010  feet.  16  miles  north  of  Stamford, 
■'  the  W.  V.  Ry.  Banks,  Farmers  State,  Haskell 
,;itl.  Hotels,  Commercial,  Haskell,  Hunt.  Weekly 
' wspaper,  The  Free  Press.  Principal  shipment, 
Hon.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 
t HASLET — Tarrant  County;  pop.,  100.  16  miles 

' ni  Ft.  Worth,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  C.  & S. 
: “ Ry.  Bank,  Haslet  State.  Express. 

BASSE — Comanche  County;  pop.,  350.  Eight 


miles  from  Comanche,  the  county  seat,  on  the  Ft. 
W.  & R.  G.  Ry.  Bank,  Merchants’  & Planters’  Bank. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

HAWKINS — Wood  County;  pop.,  300.  27  miles 

southeast  of  Quitman,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & 
P.  Ry.  Bank,  First  Natl.  In  the  east  Texas  fruit 
district.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

HAWLEY — Jones  County;  pop.,  100.  11  miles 

from  Anson,  the  county  seat,  on  the  W.  V.  Ry.  Bank, 
First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.,  Express. 

HEARNE — Robertson  County;  pop.,  2,741;  alt., 
303  ft.  13  miles  west  of  Franklin,  the  county  seat, 
and  119  miles  north  of  Houston,  on  the  H.  & T.  C., 
the  I.  & G.  N.  and  the  H.  & B.  V.  Rys.  Banks,  First 
Natl.,  Planters  & Merchants  State.  Hotels,  Junction, 
Oriental,  Oxford.  A weekly  newspaper,  The  Hearne 
Democrat.  Is  division  headquarters  for  the  H.  & 
T.  C.  Ry.  and  repair  shops  are  located  here.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

HEATH — Rockwall  County;  P.  O.,  Rockwall.  Pop., 
98.  Bank,  Farmers’  Guaranty  State. 

HEBBRONVILLE — Judicial  seat  of  Jim  Hogg 
County;  pop.,  600";  alt.,  440  ft.  47  miles  southwest 
of  San  Diego.  Bank,  Hsbbronville  State.  On  the 
T.  M.  N.  Ry.  Hotel,  Veggo. 

HEBRON — Denton  County;  pop.,  150.  25  miles 

from  Denton,  the  county  seat,  on  the  Frisco  Lines. 
Bank,  Hebron  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express'. 

HEDLEY — Donley  County;  pop.,  594;  alt.,  2,170 
ft.  14  miles  from  Clarendon,  the  county  seat,  on 
the  Ft.  W.  & D.  C.  Ry.  Banks,  First  State,  Guar- 
anty State.  Hotels,  Hedley,  Nippert.  Has  a news- 
paper. Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

HEIDENHEIMER — Bell  County;  pop.,  249.  Ten 
miles  from  Belton,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  C. 
& S.  F.  Ry.  Bank,  Heidenheimer  State.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

HEMPHILL — Sabine  County;  pop.,  2,000;  alt.,  340 
ft.  20  miles  southeast  of  San  Augustine,  on  the 
L.  H.  & G.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  State  Guaranty 
Bank.  Hotel,  Williams.  Two  newspapers.  Tele- 
phone connection. 

HEMPSTEAD — Waller  County;  pop.,  2,000;  alt., 
254  ft.  51  miles  northwest  of  Houston  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Austin  branch  and  main  line  of  the  H.  & 
T.  C.  Ry.  Banks,  Citizens’  State,  Farmers’  Natl. 
Hotels,  Arlington,  Crescent,  Parks,  Royal.  Famous 
as  a watermelon  center  in  the  United  States,  1,000 
carloads  are  shipped  annually  from  this  point  to 
northern  markets.  Truck  farming,  berries,  small 
fruits  do  exceptionally  well.  Weekly  newspaper,  The 
News.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

HENDERSON Rusk  County  seat;  pop.,  2,373; 

alt.,  380  ft.  45  miles  southeast  of  Tyler,  on  the  I.  & 
G.  N.  Ry.  Banks,  Farmers’  & Merchants’  Natl., 
First  Natl.,  First  State.  Hotels,  Southwestern, 
Whitson.  Two  weekly  newspapers,  Henderson 
Times,  Rusk  County  News.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

HENRIETTA — Clay  County  seat;  pop.,  2,563;  alt., 
880  ft.  96  miles  northwest  of  Ft.  Worth,  on  the 
Ft.  W.  & D.  C.,  the  M.  K.  & T.  and  the  H.  & S.  W. 
Rys.  Banks,  Dale  Bros.  & Co.,  Merchants’  & 
Planters’  Bank,  W.  B.  Worsham  & Co.  Hotels,  Elm- 
wood, Imperial,  St.  Elmo.  Two  weekly  newspapers, 
The  Henrietta  Independent  and  The  Peoples  Re- 
view. Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

HEREFORD — Judicial  seat  of  Deaf  Smith  Coun- 
ty; pop.,  1,696;  alt.,  3,400  ft.  47  miles  southwest 
of  Amarillo,  on  the  main  line  of  the  A.  S.  & S.  Fe 
Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  First  State  Bank  & Trust 
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Co.,  Western  Natl.  Hotel,  Cordova.  Is  the  center 
of  the  famous  irrigated  plain  section.  For  many 
miles  in  every  direction,  the  city  is  surrounded  by  a 
plain  sloping  to  the  southeast,  as  if  built  by  nature 
for  irrigation.  There  underlies  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  purest  water,  with  many  wells  pumping  daily 
1,000  to  2,000  gal.  a minute.  Soil  is  fertile  as  the 
Nile,  fields  level  as  a table,  climate  unsurpassed  for 
plant  growth.  Produces  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
alfalfa,  kaffir,  maize  and  other  forage  crops,  melons, 
fruits,  celery  and  highly  adapted  to  intensive  farm- 
ing. Weekly  newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

IIICO — Hamilton  County;  pop.,  1,035;  alt.,  790  ft. 
23  miles  northeast  of  Hamilton,  83  miles  west  of 
Waco,  on  the  T.  C.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  Hico 
Natl.  Hotels,  Commercial,  Midland.  Principal  in- 
dustries, flour  mills,  oil  mills,  cotton  gins,  ice  plant. 
Weekly  newspaper,  The  News-Review.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

HIGGINS — Lipscomb  County;  pop.,  688;  alt., 
2,568  ft.  20  miles  southeast  of  Lipscomb,  the  coun- 
ty seat,  on  the  S.  K.  Ry.  of  Texas.  Banks,  Citizens’ 
Natl.,  First  Natl.  Hotels,  Commercial,  Higgins, 
Roberts.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Times.  Is  the 
center  of  fine  farming  district,  producing  wheat, 
corn,  alfalfa,  broom  corn,  cattle,  horses,  mules, 
cream  and  produce.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

HIGHLAND  PARK— Pop.,  2,321,  an  incorporated 
town  surrounded  by  the  city  of  Dallas,  Dallas  Coun- 
ty. See  Dallas. 

HILLSBORO — Hill  County  seat;  pop.,  6,952;  alt., 
634  ft.  35  miles  north  of  Waco,  55  miles  south  of 
Ft.  Worth,  65  miles  southeast  of  Dallas,  on  the  M. 
K.  & T.,  T.  & B.  V.,  St.  L.  S.  W.  Rys.,  and  the  Dallas- 
Waco  Interurban,  in  the  midst  of  the  black  land 
district.  Banks,  Citizens’  Nat’l.,  Colonial  Trust, 
Farmers’  Natl.,  First  State.  Hotels,  the  J.  K.  House, 
the  Wear.  Industries,  cotton,  cotton  mill,  oil  mill, 
ice  factory,  planing  mill.  Is  the  home  of  Texas 
Novelty  Company,  founded  1898,  which  has  grown 
to  be  the  largest  house  of  its  kind  in  the  Southwest. 
Three  newspapers,  The  Daily  Mirror,  the  Hillsboro 
Mirror,  weekly,  and  The  Hillsboro  Dispatch,  weekly. 
Shipments,  cotton,  grain,  live  stock.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

HITCHCOCK — Galveston  County;  pop.,  350.  14 

miles  west  of  Galveston,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.  Bank,  II.  L.  Roberts  & Co.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

HOLDER — Brown  County;  pop.,  500.  16  miles 

north  of  Browmvood,  the  county  seat,  four  from 
Hutson,  the  nearest  shipping  point,  and  8 miles 
from  May,  the  nearest  banking  point.  Telephone 
connection. 

HOLLAND — Bell  County;  pop.,  690.  26  miles 

south  of  Belton,  the  county  seat,  on  the  M.  K.  & 
T.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  First  State.  Weekly 
newspaper,  The  Holland  Progress.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

HONDO — Medina  County  seat;  pop  , 3,000;  alt., 
901  ft.  50  miles  west  of  San  Antonio,  on  the  S.  P. 
Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  Hondo  State.  Hotels,  Arm- 
strong, Richter.  Two  weekly  newspapers,  The  Hondo 
Times  and  The  Anvil-Herald.  Has  foundry  and  bolt 
works.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

HONEY  GROVE — Fannin  County;  pop.,  6,242; 
alt.,  656  ft.  16  miles  east  of  Bonham,  the  county 
seat,  86  miles  northeast  of  Dallas,  on  the  T.  & P., 
the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Rys.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  Planters’ 
Natl.,  State  Natl.  Hotels,  Vaughn,  Yeager.  Two 


newspapers,  The  Honey  Grove  Weekly,  the  Week 
Texas  Citizen.  Industry,  cotton.  Tel.,  W.  U.  p , 
press. 

HOOKS — Bowie  County;  pop.,  100.  Eight  ni 
from  Boston,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & P.  p. 
Bank,  Guaranty  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express.  New  . 
paper. 

HOUSTON — Harris  County  seat;  pop.,  138,27 
alt.,  53  ft.  Founded  by  the  Allen  family  and  G. 
eral  Sam  Houston,  one  of  the  first  products  of  t 
Republic  of  Texas,  and  the  first  capital  of  the  X 
Republic,  at  the  head  of  the  Buffalo  Bayou  water 
an  arm  of  the  Gulf.  This  Bayou,  now  Houston  Sh:- 
Channel,  wit  ha  depth  of  25  feet  and  a width  at  tr 
bottom  of  200  feet  is  Houston’s  greatest  commerc: 
asset,  traffic  over  its  waters  amounting  to  ov, 
$55,000,000  annually.  It  has  given  Houston  tr 
water  rate  and  made  it  a port  of  entry.  Free  whar: 
facilities  are  guaranteed  by  the  city  and  the  goven 
ment  forever.  Here  seventeen  railroads  meet  ti  ■ 
sea — over  100  passenger  trains  operate  in  and  our 
daily.  Here  are  the  headquarters  for  the  Sunset- 
Central  Lines,  the  I.  & G.  N.  Ry.,  the  Texas-Frisw 
Lines,  and  the  T.  & B.  V.  Ry.  The  only  general  of- 
fice building  of  the  Southern  Pacific  is  at  Houston, 
the  nine-story  half-million  dollar  general  offices  of 
the  Sunset-Central  Lines;  the  Southern  Pacific  her' 
has  a modern  half-million  dollar  hospital. 

Houston  is  the  financial  center  of  the  Southwest, 
with  more  banking  capital,  greater  clearings,  greater 
deposits,  than  any  city  in  Texas.  Banks,  Bankers 
Trust  Co.,  Central  & Magnolia  Park  State,  Citizens' 
State,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Dallas  (branch). 
Fidelity  Trust  Co.,  First  Natl.,  Guaranty  State, 
Guardian  Trust  Co.,  Gulf  State,  Houston  Bank  i 
Trust  Co.,  Houston  Natl.  Exchange,  Houston  Trust 
& Savings  Bank,  Lumbermans  Natl.,  the  Natl  Bank 
of  Commerce,  People’s  State,  San  Jacinto  Trust  Co., 
South  Texas  Commercial  Nath,  State  Bank  & Trust 
Co.,  Union  Natl.,  American  Title  Guaranty  Co.,  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  of  Houston,  First  Texas  Joint  Stock 
Land  Bank,  Houston  Land  & Trust  Co.,  H.  C.  Burt  <2 
Co.,  Dunn  & Carr,  Neuhaus  & Co.,  Sherwood  & 
King,  Harold  G.  Wise  & Co.,  Houston  Clearing  House 
Association.  Hotels,  The  Bender,  Brazos,  Bristol 
Capital,  Cotton,  DeGeorge,  Field,  Globe,  Grand  Cen- 
tral, Harvard,  Hot  Well,  Macatee,  Milby,  Rice,  Rusk, 
Stratford,  Tremont  and  Woods. 

Houston  is  the  largest  inland  port  cotton  market 
in  the  world,  handling  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  crop 
of  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Houston  is  a chief  oii 
center  in  the  Lone  Star  State  with  23  oil  corpora- 
tions with  combined  capital  of  $70,000,000  in  the 
city.  It  is  the  lumber  center  of  the  southwest,  with 
49  lumber  corporations  with  capital  of  $40,000,006. 
The  city  is  a great  industrial  and  manufacturing 
center.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  sugar  and  rice  ter 
ritory  for  Texas.  It  has  a Municipal  Auditorium 
with  seating  capacity  for  7,000.  Houston  is  calk- 
an  all-the-year-round  city,  a pleasant  winter  resot". 
and  cool  in  the  summer.  The  Rice  Institute,  with 
$10,000,000  endowment,  is  located  here.  Houshe 
is  one  of  the  wonderful  new  cities  of  the  South.  Teh. 
Mackay,  Postal,  W.  U.  Express. 

HOUSTON  HEIGHTS— Pop.,  6,984.  An  incor- 
porated suburb  of  Houston,  a part  of  which  it  L 
See  Houston. 

HOWE — Grayson  County’;  pop.,  583.  54  milc- 

north  of  Dallas,  8 miles  south  of  Sherman,  the 
county  seat,  on  the  II.  T.  C.  and  on  the  Texas  Trac- 
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■ n Company.  Banks,  Farmers’  Natl.,  Home  Guar- 
A'.ty  State.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Howe  Herald. 
TV!  . W.  U.  Express. 

HOWLAND — Lamar  County;  pop.,  525.  Ten  miles 
'rvm  i’aris,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  M.  Ry.  Bank, 
Huwlund  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

HUBBARD — Hill  County;  pop.,  2,072;  alt.,  638  ft. 
miles  southeast  of  Hillsboro,  the  county  seat,  28 
miles  northeast  of  Waco,  on  the  St.  L.  S.  W.  and 
I.  ii  B.  V.  Rys.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  First  State. 
Hotels,  Alford,  Bounds,  Carroll,  City,  Magnolia. 

« tally  newspaper,  The  Pantograph,  and  a weekly 
-,-wspaper,  The  Hubbard  City  News.  Has  hot  wells 
,nring  for  the  treatment  of  nervous  and  stomach  dis- 
eases. Industry,  cotton  and  grain.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
r.tpress. 

HUGHES  SPRINGS — Cass  County;  pop.,  831.  20 
miles  west  of  Linden,  the  county  seat,  150  miles  east 

{ Dallas,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  Bank,  First  Natl. 
Weekly  newspaper,  saw,  shingle  and  flour  mills, 
cotton  gins,  etc.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

HULL- — -Liberty  County;  pop.,  1,000.  14  miles 

from  Liberty,  the  county  seat,  8 miles  from  Batson. 
Bank,  Hull  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

HUMBLE — Harris  County;  pop.,  1,500;  alt.,  93  ft. 
!s  miles  northeast  of  Houston,  the  county  seat,  on 
the  H.  E.  & W.  T.  Ry.  Banks,  Guaranty  State, 
Humble  State.  Hotels,  Arlington,  Lone  Star, 
Matthews.  Weekly  newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

HUNTINGTON — Angelina  County;  pop.,  400.  Ten 
miles  southeast  of  Lufkin,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
T.  & N.  O.  and  the  T.  & L.  Rys.  Banks,  Guaranty 
State.  Weekly  newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

HUNTSVILLE— Walker  County  seat;  pop.,  4,689; 
alt.,  400  ft.  134  miles  north  of  Houston,  on  the 
1.  & G.  N.  Ry.  Banks,  Gibbs  Natl.,  Huntsville 
State.  Hotels,  Keep,  Lindley.  Two  weekly  news- 
papers, The  Herald  and  The  Post-Item.  Site  of  the 
State  Penitentiary.  State  normal.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

HUTCHINS— Dallas  County;  pop.,  500.  11  miles 

from  Dallas,  the  county  seat,  on  the  H.  & T.  C.  Ry., 
and  the  Southern  Traction  Co.  Banks,  Citizens’ 
Guaranty  State  and  C.  H.  Bussey  & Co.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

HUTTO — Williamson  County;  pop.,  571.  15  miles 
north  of  Georgetown,  the  county  seat,  on  the  I.  & 
0.  N.  Ry.  Banks,  Farmers’  & Merchants’  State, 
Hutto  Natl.  Hotel,  Higgins.  Express. 

HYATT — In  Tyler  County;  pop.,  3,500. 

INDEPENDENCE — Washington  County;  pop., 
‘15.  About  15  miles  north  of  Brenham,  the  county 
*>>at,  usual  shipping  point  and  banking  center. 

INDIAN  GAP — Hamilton  County;  pop.,  150. 
Hank,  German-American  State. 

INDUSTRY — Austin  County;  pop.,  600.  16  miles 

*rom  Bellville,  the  county  seat,  and  7 miles  from 
•<ew  Ulm,  the  nearest  shipping  point.  Bank,  First 
Guaranty.  Telephone  connection. 

INEZ — Victoria  County;  pop.,  200.  15  miles  east 

\ ictoria,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  H.  & S.  A.  Ry.. 
Hank,  Inez  State.  Telephone  and  express. 

IOLA — Grimes  County;  pop.,  300.  23  miles  north- 
west of  Anderson,  the  county  seat,  on  the  H.  & T.  C. 
a-d  T.  & B.  V.  Rys.  Bank,  Iola  State.  Express  and 
telephone. 

r IOWA  PARK — Wichita  County;  pop.,  2,041;  alt., 
-,:,0  ft.  Ten  miles  northeast  of  Wichita  Falls,  the 
l,iunty  seat,  on  the  Ft.  W.  & D.  C.  Ry.  Banks, 


First  Natl.,  First  State.  Weekly  newspaper,  Iowa 
Park  Herald.  Hotel,  Park.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

IREDELL — Bosque  County  pop.,  571.  26  miles 

northwest  of  Meridian,  the  county  seat,  78  miles 
from  Ft.  Worth,  on  the  T.  C.  Ry.  Banks,  Continental 
State,  Farmers  & Merchants  State.  Hotel,  Iredell. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

IRELAND — Coryell  County;  pop.,  250.  16  miles 

west  of  Gatesville,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  L.  S. 
W.  Ry.  Bank  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

IRENE — Hill  County;  pop.,  264;  21  miles  east  of 
Hillsboro,  the  county  seat,  on  the  I.  & G.  N.  Ry. 
Bank,  First  Natl.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Irene 
Motor.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

IRVING— Dallas  County;  pop.,  357;  alt.,  425  ft. 
Nine  miles  from  Dallas,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
C.  R.  I.  & G and  the  Frisco  Lines.  Bank,  Irving 
State.  Hotel,  Irving.  Newspaper,  The  Irving  In- 
dex. Express. 

ITALY" — Ellis  County;  pop.,  1,350;  alt.,  583  ft.  15 
miles  south  of  Waxahachie,  the  county  seat,  and  46 
miles  southwest-  of  Dallas,  on  the  I.  & G.  N.  and  the 
M.  K.  & T Rys.,  and  the  Waco-Dallas  Interurban. 
Banks,  Farmers’  State,  First  Natl.  Hotel,  Com- 
mercial. Weekly  newspaper,  Italy  News-Herald. 
Industry,  cotton.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

ITASCA — Hill  County;  pop.,  1,599;  alt.,  711  ft. 
Ten  miles  north  of  Hillsboro,  the  county  seat,  44 
miles  south  of  Ft.  Worth,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry. 
Banks,  First  Natl.,  Itasca  Natl.  Hotel,  Ross.  Weekly 
newspaper,  The  Item.  Three  gins,  oil  mill,  cotton 
mill.  Shipments,  cotton  and  grain.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

JACKSBORO— Jack  County  seat;  pop.,  1,373;  alt., 
1,050  ft.  72  miles  northwest  of  Ft.  Worth  on  the 
C.  R.  I.  & G and  the  G.  T.  W.  Rys.  Banks,  First 
Natl.,  Jacksboro  Natl.  Hotels,  Jacksboro,  St. 
Frances,  Fanner.  Two  newspapers,  The  Gazette 
and  The  News.  Two  cotton  gins,  a stone  crusher, 
cotton  oil  mill,  flour  mill.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

JACKSONYTLLE — Cherokee  County;  pop.,  3,723; 
alt.,  525  ft.  15  miles  northwest  of  Rusk,  the  county 
seat,  and  27  miles  northeast  of  Palestine  and  208 
miles  northeast  of  Austin,  on  the  I.  & G.  N.  and  the 

T.  & N.  O.  and  the  Lufkin  branch  of  the  St.  L.  S 
W.  Rys.  Banks,  Farmers’  Guaranty  State,  First 
Guaranty  State,  First  Natl.  Hotels,  Commercial, 
Liberty,  Park.  Two  weekly  newspapers,  one  daily. 
Has  a Baptist  college,  2 box  factories,  2 planing 
mills,  2 cotton  gins,  an  ice  plant,  cotton  seed  oil 
mill,  2 bottling  works  and  a laundry.  A great  fruit 
center  in  the  productive  east  Texas  district.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

JAKEHAMON — Ranger  P.  O.,  Comanche  County; 
pop.,  100.  Bank,  First  Natl. 

JARRELL — Williamson  County;  pop.,  400;  I6V2 
miles  south  of  Georgetown,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
B.  & W.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Weekly  newspaper. 
Telephone  connection. 

JASPER — Jasper  County  seat;  pop.,  5,225;  alt., 
320  ft.  150  miles  north  of  Galveston,  on  the  G.  C. 
& S.  Fe  Ry.  Banks,  Citizens’  Natl,  and  Jasper  State. 
Hotels,  Belle-Jim,  Richardson,  Swann.  Newspaper. 
Industry,  lumber  and  truck.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

JAYTON — Kent  County;  pop.,  750.  ll'i  miles 
northeast  of  Clairemont,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
W.  V.  Ry.  Bank,  First  Natl.  Newspaper.  Tel.,  W. 

U.  Express. 

JEAN — Young  County;  pop.,  200.  14  miles  north- 
west of  Graham,  the  county  seat,  and  8 miles  from 
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Loving,  on  the  G.  T.  & W.  Ry.  Bank,  Jean  State. 
Express. 

JEFFERSON — Marion  County  seat;  pop.,  2,549; 
alt.,  219  ft.  162  miles  east  of  Uallas  on  the  M.  K. 
& T.,  the  J.  & M.  W.  and  the  T.  & P.  Rys.  Banks, 
Commercial  Natl.,  Guaranty  State,  Rogers  Natl. 
Hotel,  Excelsior.  Two  weekly  newspapers.  Indus- 
try, lumber.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

JERMYN — Jack  County;  pop.,  400;  1G  miles  west 
of  Jaeksboro,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  T.  & W.  Ry. 
Bank,  Oliver  Loving  & Co.  Newspaper,  The  News. 
Express. 

JEWETT— Leon  County;  pop.,  460;  alt.,  496  ft. 
12V2  miles  northwest  of  Centerville,  the  county 
seat,  on  the  I.  & G.  N.  and  the  II.  & T.  C.  Rys.  Bank, 
Jewett  State.  Hotels,  Adkinson,  Logan.  News- 
paper, telegraph  and  express. 

JOAQUIN — Shelby  County;  pop.,  300;  24  miles 
northeast  of  Center,  the  county  seat,  on  the  H.  E. 
& W.  T.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Newspaper.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

JOHNSON  CITY— Blanco  County  seat;  pop.,  400. 
28  miles  south  of  .Marble  Falls,  the  nearest  shipping 
point,  with  which  place  it  is  connected  by  daily  mail 
stage.  Bank,  Johnson  City  State.  Newspaper,  tele- 
phone connection. 

JOSEPHINE— Collin  County;  pop.,  600.  42  miles 

southwest  of  McKinney,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
St.  L.  S.  W.  Ry.  Bank,  Josephine  State.  Tel.,  W. 
U.  Express. 

JOSHUA— Johnson  County;  pop.,  600.  Eight 
miles  north  of  Cleburne,  the  county  seat,  and  24 
miles  south  of  Ft.  Worth,  on  the  C.  G.  & T.  F.  Ry., 
and  the  Ft.  Worth  S.  Traction  Line.  Weekly  news- 
paper, The  Joshua  Star.  Bank,  Citizens  Banking 
Co.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

JOURDANTON— Judicial  seat  of  Atacosa  Coun- 
ty; pop.,  6S2;  alt.,  659  ft.  40  miles  south  of  San 
Antonio,  on  the  S.  A.  U.  & G.  and  the  A.  B.  Rys. 
Bank,  Atacosa  State.  Hotel,  Yeates.  Weekly  news- 
paper, The  Atacosa  Monitor.  Shipments,  cotton  and 
live  stock.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

JUNCTION— Kimble  County  seat;  pop.,  1,500. 
40  miles  south  of  Menard,  the  nearest  shipping  point. 
Banks,  First  Natl.,  Junction  State.  Two  newspapers. 
Telephone  connection. 

JUSTIN— Denton  County;  pop.,  476.  17  miles 

southwest  of  Denton,  the  county  seat,  and  25  miles 
north  of  Ft.  Worth,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.  Bank, 
Justin  State.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Tribune.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

KARNES  CITY— Judicial  seat  of  Karnes  County; 
pop.,  1,000;  alt.,  650  ft.  55  miles  southeast  of  San 
Antonio,  on  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry.  Bank,  Karnes 
County  Natl.  Hotel,  Farr.  Weekly  newspaper,  The 
Karnes  Citation.  Shipments,  cotton  and  farm  prod- 
ucts. Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

KATY— Harris  County;  pop.,  400.  28  miles  from 

Houston,  the  county  seat,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry. 
Bank,  Katy  Natl.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

KAUFMAN — Judicial  seat  of  Kaufman  County; 
pop.,  2,501;  alt.,  430  ft.  35  miles  southeast  of  Dallas, 
on  the  T.  & N.  O.  and  the  T.  M.  Rys.  Banks,  Farm- 
ers & Merchants  Natl.,  First  Natl.,  First  State. 
Hotels,  Blakeley,  Kaufman,  Mathis.  Newspapers, 
The  Post,  daily  and  The  Herald  weekly.  Tel.,  W. 
U.  Express. 

KEENE — Johnson  County;  pop.,  1,500.  Five  miles 
from  Cleburne,  the  county  seat,  the  banking  and 
shipping  point. 


KELLER — Tarrant  County;  pop.,  350.  14  mi! 

from  Ft.  Worth,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & P. 
the  M.  K.  & T.  Rys.  Bank,  First  State.  Week 
newspaper.  Express. 

KELTYS — Angelina  County;  pop.,  1,000.  1 

miles  from  Lufkin,  the  county  seat  and  banking  pry- 
on  the  St.  L.  S.  W.  and  A.  & N.  R.  Rys.  Exprt.,v 
and  telephone  connection. 

KEMP — Kaufman  County;  pop.,  1,500;  alt., 
ft.  47  miles  south  of  Dallas  and  12  miles  south 
Kaufman,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & N.  O.  R 
Banks,  Farmers  Guaranty  State,  First  Natl.  Hot..- 
Bowlby.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

KEMPNER — Lampasas  County;  pop.,  103.  ; 

miles  from  Lampasas,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  C.  i 
S.  Fe  Ry.  Bank,  Kempner  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

-KENEDY — Karnes  County;  pop.,  2,015;  alt.,  27 
ft.  62  miles  southeast  of  San  Antonio,  88  mil, 
north  of  Corpus  Christi,  7 miles  south  of  Karr. 
City,  the  county  seat,  on  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry.,  beir  - 
the  junction  of  the  Houston  and  Corpus  Chri  • 
lines.  Banks,  Farmers  & Merchants  State,  Fir  ■ 
State  Bank  & Trust  Co.  Hotels,  Commercial,  Goff 
Junction,  Parker.  Weekly  newspaper.  Shipment^ 
cotton,  cotton  seed  products,  farm  products,  live 
stock.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

KENNARD — Houston  County;  pop.,  600.  30  milt: 
west  of  Lufkin,  on  the  E.  T.  Ry.  Bank,  Farmer- 
Guaranty  State.  Express. 

KENNEY' — Austin  County;  pop.,  200.  Nine  miles 
from  Bellville,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  F 
Ry.  Bank,  Kenney  State.  Express  and  telephone 
connection. 

KERENS — Navarro  County;  pop.,  1,343.  15  milt- 
east  of  Corsicana,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  L.  S. 
W.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  First  State,  Kerens  Natl 
Newspaper.  Industry,  cotton.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Expres- 

KERRVILLE — Kerr  County;  pop..  2,353.,  ait.. 
1,650  ft.  70  miles  north  of  San  Antonio,  on  the  S. 
A.  & A.  P.  Ry.,  and  on  the  Guadalupe  river. 
Banks,  First  State,  Charles  Schreiner  Bank.  Tw 
weekly  newspapers,  The  Advance  and  The  Kerrvilu 
Mountain  Sun.  Hotels,  Hill,  McRea,  St.  Jo. 

KILGORE — Gregg  County;  pop.,  725;  alt.,  371  fa 
18  miles  west  of  Longview,  on  the  I.  & G.  N.  Ry 
Bank,  Kilgore  State.  Hotels,  Hobbs  and  Wood 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

KILLEEN — Bell  County;  pop.,  1,298;  alt.,  835  ft 
18  miles  west  of  Belton,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G 
C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  First  Stan- 
Weekly  newspaper,  The  Herald.  Hotels,  Califor- 
nia, Hudson,  Killeen,  Newby.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express 

KINGSBURY- — Guadalupe  County;  pop.,  250;  1 
miles  from  Seguin,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  H.  i 
S.  A.  Ry.  Bank,  First  Natl.  Tel.,  W.  U.  F.s 
press. 

KT  IGSVILLE — Kleberg  County  seat;  pop.,  4,770. 
alt.,  30  ft.  253  miles  southwest  of  Houston, 
miles  southwest  of  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  St.  L.  B.  ‘■t 
M.  Ry.  Banks,  First  State,  Robert  J.  Kleberg  & C 
Hotel,  Casa  Ricardo.  City  is  in  the  center  of  th< 
King  ranch,  the  largest  individually  owned  ranch  ir 
the  United  States.  General  shops  of  the  St.  L.  B.  4. 
M.  Ry.,  are  here.  Weekly  newspaper,  cotton  gi:-' 
cotton  oil  mill,  ice  plant,  laundry  and  creamery 
Favorably  situated  for  dairying,  cotton  and  cor 
raising  and  truck  farming.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

KIRBYVILLE— Jasper  County;  pop  , 1,165;  alt 
3 60  ft.  IS  miles  from  Jasper,  the  county  seat,  or 
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• ►r  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.  Banks,  Kirbyville  State, 

pics  State.  Hotels,  Commercial,  Dubose,  Gilbert. 
\,« -paper,  Telegraph  and  Express. 

KIRKLAND — Childress  County;  pop.,  600.  1 1 

. eust  of  Childress,  the  county  seat,  on  the  Ft 
X £ D.  C.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Express  and 
I,:. phone  Connection. 

' k IRVIN— F reestone  County;  pop.,  288.  12  miles 

st  of  Fairfield  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & B.  V. 
Banks,  Guaranty  State  and  Kirvin  State. 
Express. 

KLEBURG — Dallas  County;  pop.,  350.  15% 

tu'cs  southeast  of  Dallas,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
t £ X.  0.  Ry.  Bank,  Farmers  & Merchants.  Tel., 
\V.  U.  Express. 

KLONDIKE — Delta  County;  pop.,  154.  Five  miles 
v.uthwest  of  Cooper,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  M. 
Rv.  Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 
KNOX  CITY — Knox  County;  pop.,  698;  alt.,  3,964 
13  miles  -south  of  Benjamin,  the  county  seat, 
,n  the  K.  C.  M.  & O.  Ry.  Bank,  First  Natl.  Hotel, 
Bovd.  Newspaper,  Telegraph  and  Express. 

KOPI’ERL — Bosque  County;  pop.,  329.  15  miles 

from  Meridian,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe 
Ry.  Bank,  Guaranty  State.  Express  and  telephone 
connection. 

KOSSE — Limestone  County;  pop.,  872;  alt.,  503  ft. 
!fi  miles  south  of  Groesbeck,  the  county  seat,  and 
!!2  miles  south  of  Dallas,  on  the  H.  & T.  C.  Ry. 
Banks,  First  Natl.,  First  State,  Merchants&  Farm- 
< rs  Bank.  Hotels,  Armada,  Commercial.  Weekly 
newspaper,  The  Kosse  Cyclone.  Shipment,  cotton. 
To!.,  W.  U.  Express. 

KOUNTZE — Judicial  seat  of  Hardin  County;  pop., 
-’25;  alt.,  46  ft.  25  miles  north  of  Beaumont  on  the 
I.  & N.  O.  and  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Rys.  Bank,  Hardin 
Bounty  State.  Hotels,  Commercial,  Sims.  News- 
taper,  The  Texas  News.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

KRESS— Swisher  County;  pop.,  200.  12%  miles 

from  Tulia,  on  the  T.  & N.  T.  Ry.  Bank,  Farmers 
•'hate.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

KRUM — Denton  County;  pop.,  600.  Nine  miles 
Northwest  of  Denton,  the  county  seat,  and  38  miles 
*>'rth  of  Ft.  Worth,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.  Bank, 
1 armers  & Merchants  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express, 
'h.pments,  wheat,  corn,  hay,  livestock. 

KYLE — Hays  County;  pop.,  744.  Eight  miles 
' ■•rthoast  of  San  Marcos,  on  the  I.  & G.  N.  Ry. 
Bonk,  Kyle  State.  Newspaper,  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
r rcss. 

LACOSTE — Medina  County;  pop.,  400.  23  miles 
• -M  of  Hondo,  the  county  seat,  and  25  miles  west  of 
an  Antonio,  on  the  G.  H.  & S.  A.  Ry.  Bank,  La- 
1 Me  Natl.  It  is  the  shipping  point  for  the  great 
W-dina  Dam.  Principal  industries,  farming  and 
Kraising.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Medina  Val- 
r>  Herald.  Shipments,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  pecans 

• u honey.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

• mDONIA — Fannin  County;  pop.,  1,713;  alt.,  620 
18  miles  south  of  Bonham,  the  county  seat,  and 
miles  northeast  of  Dallas,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe 
Banks,  First  Natl.,  First  State.  Hotel,  Hardy, 
kly  newspaper,  The  Ladonia  News.  Tel.,  W.  U. 

* * press. 

t ‘ V FERIA — Cameron  County;  pop  236.  35  miles 

r m Brownsville,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  L.  B. 

* N.  Ry.  Bank,  Cameron  County  Bank.  Weekly 
1 '•v*paper,  The  Leader.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

kAGRANGE — Judicial  seat  of  Fayette  County; 


pop.,  1,669;  alt.,  276  ft.  100  miles  west  of  Houston, 
on  the  M.  K.  & T.  and  the  S.  P.  Rys.  Banks,  First 
Natl.,  John  Schumaker  State.  Hotels,  Kainer,  Les- 
ter. Settled  in  1822.  Three  weekly  newspapers. 
Industry,  cotton.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

LAKEVIEW — Hall  County;  pop.,  150;  15  miles 
southwest  of  Memphis,  the  county  seat  and  shipping 
point.  Bank,  First  State.  Telephone  connection. 

LAMESA — Dawson  County  seat;  pop.,  1,188;  30 
miles  south  of  Tahoka,  on  the  P.  & N.  Ry.  Banks, 
First  Natl.,  First  State.  Newspaper,  telegraph,  and 
express. 

LAMKIN  — Comanche  County,  pop.,  200.  21 

miles  south  of  Comanche,  the  county  seat,  on  the’  St. 
L.  S.  W.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Telephone  con- 
nection. 

LAMPASAS — Judicial  seat  of  Lampasas  County; 
pop.,  2,107;  alt.,  1,025  ft.  43  miles  west  of  Temple, 
on  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  and  the  H.  & T.  C.  Rys.  Banks, 
First  Natl.,  Peoples  Natl.,  Stokes  Bros.,  Bankers. 
Hotels,  Commercial,  Lampasas,  Mcore,  Smith,  Wach- 
en,  Wachendorfer.  Two  weekly  newspapers.  In- 
dustry, Cotton.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

LANCASTER — Dallas  County;  pop.,  1,190;  alt., 
579  ft.  15  miles  south  of  Dallas,  the  county  seat, 
on  the  M.  K.  & T.  the  H.  & T.  C.  Rys.,  and  on  the 
Dallas  Waco  Interurban.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  R.  P. 
Henry  & Sons,  White  & Co.  Hotel,  Head.  Weekly 
newspaper,  The  Lancaster  Herald.  Cotton  Oil  Mill, 
three  cotton  gins,  flour  mill.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

LA  PORTE— Harris  County;  pop.,  678.  22  miles 

south  of  Houston,  the  county  seat;  alt.,  30  ft.  Bank, 
Brenton  & McKay,  Bankers.  Hotel,  Mathews.  Has 
newspaper,  telegraph  and  express. 

LA  PRYOR — Zavalla  County;  pop.,  400.  15  miles 

west  of  Batesville,  the  county  seat,  on  the  S.  A.  U.  & 
G.  Ry.  Bank,  La  Pryor  State.  Weekly  newspaper, 
The  Zavalla  County  Sentinel.  Stage  daily  to  Bates- 
ville. Tel.  W.  U.  Express. 

LAREDO — Judicial  seat  of  Webb  County;  pop., 
22,710;  alt.,  438  ft.  153  miles  southeast  of  San 
Antonio,  located  on  the  Rio  Grande  River,  the  I.  & G. 
N.,  the  T.  M.,  the  G.  R.  & E.  P,  and  the  N.  R.  of  M. 
Rys.  Banks,  First  State  & Trust  Co.,  Laredo  Natl., 
Merchants  State  Bank  & Trust  Co.,  and  Milmo  Natl. 
Hotels,  Bender,  Hamilton,  St.  Anthony,  Travelers. 
Two  daily  newspapers,  The  Propress  and  The  Times, 
as  wrell  as  a number  of  weeklies.  Here  is  located  the 
Laredo  Seminary  for  Girls  and  Boys,  Industrial  In- 
stitutions, large  brick  works,  roller  mills,  ice  plants, 
foundry  and  machine  shops,  gas  engine  works,  cigar 
factories,  bottling  works,  flour  mills,  railroad  shops 
and  coal  mines.  Magnificent  climate,  cheap  fuel, 
electric  power,  a splendid  opportunity  for  manufac- 
turing enterprises.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

LARUE — Henderson  County;  pop.,  500;  Banks, 
Citizens  State  and  Laurwood  Bank. 

LAURELIA— Polk  County;  pop.,  500. 

LAVERNIA — Wilson  County;  pop.,  500.  25 

miles  east  of  San  Antonio,  and  18  miles  north  of 
Floresville,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  H.  & S.  A.  Ry. 
Bank,  La  Vernia  State.  Shipments,  wool,  cotton 
and  corn.  Tel.,  W.  LL  Express. 

LAYON— Collins  County;  pop.,  200.  25  miles 

southeast  of  McKinney,  the  county  scat,  on  the  St.  L. 
S.  W.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

LAWN — Taylor  County;  pop.,  175.  28%  miles 

from  Abilene,  the  county  seat,  and  five  miles  from 
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Ovalo,  on  the  P.  & N.  T.  Ry.  Bank,  Security  State. 
Express. 

LEAGUE  CITY — Galveston  County;  pop.,  800. 
24  miles  northwest  of  Galveston,  the  judicial  seat, 
on  the  G.  H.  & H.,  the  I.  & G.  N.,  and  the  M.  K.  & 
T.  Rys.  Bank,  Citizens  State.  Newspaper,  tele- 
graps  and  express. 

LEAKEY — Real  County  seat;  pop.,  150.  40  miles 

northwest  of  Sabinal,  on  the  Rio  Frio  River.  Banks, 
First  State,  Real  County  State.  Daily  stage  con- 
nection with  Sabinal,  the  nearest  railroad  point. 

LEANDER— Williamson  County;  pop.,  200.  12 

miles  west  of  Georgetown,  the  county  seat,  on  the 

H.  & T.  C.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Express. 

LEARY — Bowie  County;  pop.,  25.  10%  miles  to 

Texarkana,  12  miles  east  of  Boston,  the  county  seat, 
on  the  T.  &.  P.  Ry.  Bank,  The  Guaranty  State. 

LEESBURG — Camp  County;  pop.,  320.  Seven 
and  one  half  miles  from  Pittsburg,  the  county  seat, 
on  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  Bank,  First  Guaranty  State. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

LEGGETT— Polk  County;  pop.,  300.  Eight  miles 
from  Livingston,  the  county  seat,  on  the  H.  E.  & W. 
T.  Ry.  Bank,  Farmers’  State.  Express. 

LELIA  LAKE — Donley  County;  pop.,  150;  seven 
miles  from  Clarendon,  the  county  seat,  on  the  Ft  W. 
& D.  C.  Ry.  Bank,  Farmers  & Merchants  State. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

LEMING — Atascosa  County;  pop.,  300.  12  miles 

northeast  of  Jourdanton,  the  county  seat,  on  the 

S.  A.  U.  & G.  Ry.  Bank,  Farmers.  Telephone  and 
express  connection. 

LEONARD— Fannin  County;  pop.,  1,383.  20 

miles  southwest  of  Bonham,  the  county  seat,  34  miles 
southeast  of  Denison,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  Banks, 
First  Natl.,  First  State.  Hotel,  Rock  Shipments, 
cotton  and  livestock.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

LEROY — McLennan  County;  pop.,  250.  15  miles 

southwest  of  Waco,  the  county  seat,  on  the  I.  & G. 
N.  Ry.  Bank,  LeRoy  Bank.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

LEWISVILLE — Denton  County;  pop.,  1,500;  alt., 
477  ft.  15  miles  south  of  Denton,  the  county  seat,  22 
miles  north  of  Dallas,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  Banks, 
First  Natl.,  Lewisville  State.  Hotels,  Prague,  Sal- 
mon. Weekly  newspaper,  The  Enterprise.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

LEXINGTON — Lee  County;  pop.,  GOO;  456  Feet 
elevation.  18  miles  north  of  Giddings,  the  county 
seat,  on  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry.  Bank,  Lee  County- 
State.  Hotel,  Commercial.  Newspaper,  telegraph 
and  express. 

LIBERTY — Judicial  seat  of  Liberty  County;  pop., 

I, 117;  alt.,  38  ft.  42  miles  east  of  Houston,  on  the 

T.  & N.  O.  Ry.  Banks,  First  State  and  Liberty 
State.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Vindicator.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express.  Hotels,  Commercial,  Liberty,  Mc- 
Arthus,  Norman. 

LIBERTY  HILL — Williamson  County;  pop.,  500. 
38  miles  northwest  of  Austin,  on  the  H.  & T.  C.  Ry. 
Banks,  First  State,  Potts,  Connell  & Reed,  Bankers. 
Weekly  newspaper,  telegraph  and  express. 

LILLIAN— Johnson  County;  pop.,  340.  20% 

miles  southeast  of  Ft  Worth,  on  the  I.  & G:  N.  Ry. 
Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  Express. 

LINDALE— Smith  County;  pop.,  701.  14  miles 

northwest  of  Tyler,  the  county  seat,  on  the  I.  & G. 
N.  Ry.  Bank,  Citizens’  Guaranty.  Weekly  news- 
paper, The  Lindale  Reporter.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

LINDEN — Judicial  Seat  of  Cass  County;  pop., 
702;  alt.,  220  ft.  18  miles  north  of  Jefferson,  on 


the  J.  & M.  W.  Ry.  Banks,  Cass  County  State,  Fir  • 
Natl.  Hotels,  Commercial,  Jackson.  Two  week 
newspapers,  The  Cass  County  Sun  and  the  Week. 
Memo.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

LINGLEVILLE — Erath  County;  pop.,  400.  ]. 

miles  from  Dublin,  its  shipping  point.  Bank,  Fir 
State.  Telephone  connection. 

LIPAN — Hood  County;  pop.,  750.  19%  mik< 

northwest  of  Granbury,  the  county  seat,  and  12  mi: 
from  Bluff  Dale,  the  usual  shipping  point.  Banks, 
First  Natl.,  Lipan  State.  Telephone. 

LIPSCOMB — Lipscomb  County  seat;  pop.,  200; 
18%  miles  northwest  of  Higgings,  the  nearest  ship, 
ping  point.  Bank,  Bank  of  Lipscomb.  Weekly  new-, 
paper.  Has  a daily  mail  stage  route,  Higgins  to 
Ochiltree. 

LITTLEFIELD — Lamb  County;  pop.,  500.  l-> 

miles  "southwest  of  Olton,  the  county  seat,  and  3.1 
miles  fro  mLubbock,  on  the  P.  & N.  T.  Ry.  Bank, 
Littlefield  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

LIVINGSTON— Polk  County;  pop.,  928;  alt.,  192 
ft.  72  miles  nort  hof  Houston,  on  the  H.  E.  & W.  T 
and  the  B.  & G.  N.  Rys.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  Guar- 
anty State.  Hotels,  Cottage,  Denham,  Oleander. 
Weekly  newspaper,  The  Polk  County  Enterprise. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

LLANO — Llano  County  seat;  pop.,  2,100;  alt., 
1,040  ft.  100  miles  northwest  of  Austin,  on  the  H. 
& T.  C.  Ry.  Banks,  Home  Natl.,  Llano  Natl.  Ho- 
tels, Dobbs,  Don  Carlos,  Southern.  Marble  and 
granite  works,  stone  quarries,  abound.  Hah  three 
cotton  gir.s,  ice  plant,  sanitarium,  and  weekly  news- 
paper, The  Llano  News.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

LLANO  GRANDE — Hildalgo  County;  pop.,  1,645. 
25  miles  southeast  of  Edinburg,  the  county  seat,  and 
three  miles  from  Mercedes,  the  nearest  banking 
point. 

LOCKHART — Caldwell  County;  pop.,  3,731.  30 
miles  south  of  Austin,  60  miles  northeast  of  San  An- 
tonio, on  the  M.  K.  & T.  and  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Rys. 
Banks,  First  Natl.,  Lockhart  Natl.,  Lockhart  State, 
Farmers’  Natl.  Hotels,  Carter,  Griesenbeck.  Cot- 
to  noil  mill,  compress,  and  several  gins.  Here  was 
originated  the  famous  Mebane  cotton  seed  for  plant- 
ing and  is  grown  extensively  and  exported  through- 
out the  cotton  growing  country.  Two  weekly  news- 
papers, The  Register  and  The  Poht.  Has  a Catholic 
Academy.  Shipments,  cotton,  cotton  seed,  livestock. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

LOCKNEY— Floyd  County;  pop.,  1,118;  alt.,  3,300 
ft.  14  miles  northwest  of  Floydada,  the  county-  seat, 
on  the  P.  & N.  T.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  Lockney 
State.  Hotels,  Brewster,  Commercial.  Weekly- 
newspaper,  telegraph,  express. 

LOMETA — Lampasas  County;  pop.,  995;  alt.,  310 
ft.  18  miles  northwest  of  Lampasas,  the  county- 
seat,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.. 
Lometa  State.  Hotels,  DeBaun,  Holiday,  Page.  A 
weekly  newspaper,  The  Lometa  Reporter.  Tel.,  V- 
U.  Express.  , 

LONE  OAK — Hunt  County-;  pop.,  1,017;  15  miles 
south  of  Greenville,  the  county  seat,  and  68  miles 
northeast  of  Dallas,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry-.  Bank'. 
Fai-mers’  Natl.,  Guaranty  State.  Weekly  news- 
paper, The  News.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

LONGVIEW — Gregg  County  seat;  pop.,  5,713; 
alt.,  336  ft.  120  miles  southeast  of  Dallas,  on  the 
I.  & G.  N.,  the  T & P.,  and  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Rys 
Banks,  Citizens’  Natl.,  Commercial  Guaranty  State. 
First  Natl.,  Guaranty  State.  Hotels,  Bodie,  Daniels. 
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yutrnolia,  Mobberly,  Palace,  Schmidt.  Two  weekly 
,%v. 'papers,  two  cotton  gins,  a cotton  compress,- 
..are  house,  ice  factory,  bottling  works,  box  factory, 

, n works,  plow  works,  etc.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

LORAINE — Mitchell  County;  pop.,  1,200;  alt., 

, j,;5  ft.  10  miles  from  Colorado,  the  county  seat,  on 
,\e  x.  & P.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Hotel,  Thornton. 
Weekly  newspaper,  telegraph  and  express. 

LOUENA — McLennan  County;  pop.,  342.  15 

fntSes  south  of  Waco,  the  county  seat,  on  the  M.  K. 
£ T.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  Lorena  State.  News- 
;.sptT,  The  Register.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

LORENZO — Crosby  County;  pop.,  300.  18  miles 

/rorn  Crosbyton,  the  county  seat,  on  the  Crosbyton 
youth  Plains  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Express. 

I.OTT — Falls  County;  pop.,  1,093;  alt.,  522  ft.  12 
miles  west  of  Marlin,  the  county  seat,  and  28  miles 
*,>uth  of  Waco,  on  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry.  Banks, 
First  Natl.,  Lott  State.  Hotel,  Commercial.  Weekly 
newspaper,  The  Tribune.  Industries,  cotton  and 
grain.  Tel.,  W.-U.  Express. 

LOUISE — Wharton  County;  pop.,  300.  24  miles 

southwest  of  Wharton,  the  county  seat,  and  85  miles 
southwest  of  Houston.  Banks,  Louise  State  and 
Peoples’  Bank.  Rice  ware  houses,  cotton  gins,  hay 
-hippers,  machine  shops.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

LOVELADY — Houston  County;  pop.,  625.  14 

miles  from  Crockett,  the  county  seat,  on  the  I.  & G. 
N.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  Lovelady  State.  Week- 
ly newspaper,  The  Lovelady  Light.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

LUBBOCK — Lubbock  County  seat;  pop.,  4,051; 
alt.,  3106  ft.  123  miles  south  of  Amarillo,  on  the 
A.  T.  &.  S.  Fe  and  the  South  Plains  and  Crosbyton 
Rys.  Banks,  Citizens’  Natl.,  Lubbuck  State,  Secur- 
ity State  Bank  & Trust  Co.  Hotels,  Alpins,  City, 
Clyde,  Jackson,  Leidet,  Lubbock.  Weekly  newspa- 
per, The  Avalanche.  Has  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  water  at  depth  of  sixty  feet  and  great  are  the 
irrigation  possibilities.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

LEUDERS — Jones  County;  pop.,  200;  alt.,  1,720. 
18  miles  northeast  of  Anson,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
T.  C.  Ry.  Bank,  Leuders  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

LUFKIN — Angelina  County  seat;  pop.,  4,878; 
ait.,  326  ft.  290  miles  northeast  of  Austin,  118 
miles  north  of  Houston,  on  the  H.  E.  & W.  T.,  the 
Cotton  Belt,  the  I.  & G.  N.,  and  the  T.  S.  E.  Rys. 
Ranks,  Citizens’  Guaranty  Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Luf- 
kin Natl.  Hotels,  Bonner,  Mahaffey,  Sickles.  Has 
•arge  saw  mills.  Shipments,  cotton  and  lumber. 
Two  newspapers.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 
f RULING — Coldwell  County;  pop.,  1,502,  alt.,  421 
ft-  15  miles  south  of  Lockhart,  the  county  seat,  and 
miles  east  of  San  Antonio.  Banks,  Citizens’ 
state,  Lipscomb  Bank  lb  Trust  Co.  Industry,  cot- 
,on-  Hotel,  Wilson.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Sig- 
nal- Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

LA  FORD — Cameron  County;  pop.,  300;  alt.,  40  ft. 
U’a  miles  north  of  Brownsville,  the  county  seat,  on 
the  St  L.  B.  & M.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Hotel, 
Lyford.  Express. 

LA  ONS — Burleson  County;  pop.,  500.  12J/2  miles 

' 'Uthwest  of  Caldwell,  thecounty  seat,  on  the  G.  C.  & 

he  Ry.  Bank  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

LA  TLE — Atascosa  County;  pop.,  700;  35  miles 
".0th  of  Jourdanton,  the  county  seat,  on  the  I.  & G. 
'•  Ry.  Bank,  Lytle  State.  Weekly  newspaper, 
The  Herald.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MAGNOLIA  PARK— pop.,  4,080. 


MALAKOFF — Henderson  County;  pop.,  750.  10 

miles  west  of  Athens,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St  L. 
S.  W.  Ry.  Bank,  First  Natl.  Newspaper,  Malakoff 
News.  Has  express  and  telephone  connections. 

MALONE— Hill  County;  pop.,  488.  18  miles 

from  Hillsboro,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & B.  V., 
and  the  I.  & G.  N.  Rys.  Banks,  First  State,  Malone 
Bank.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Malone  Register. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MANNING — Angelina  County;  pop.,  1,000.  19 

miles  southwest  of  Lufkin,  the  county  seat,  and  its 
nearest  bankin  gpoint,  on  the  S.H.  & G.  Ry.  Tel- 
ephone and  express  connections. 

MANOR— Travis  County;  pop.,  827.  15  miles 

east  of  Austin,  the  county  seat,  and  149  miles  west 
of  Houston,  on  the  II.  & T.  C.  Ry.  Banks,  Citizens’ 
Guaranty  State,  Farmers’  Natl.  AVeekly  newspa- 
per, The  Enterprise.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MANSFIELD — Tarrant  County;  pop..,  719;  alt., 
587  ft.  19  miles  southeast  of  Ft  AVorth,  on  H.  & T. 
C.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  State  Bank  of  Mans- 
field. Hotel,  Royal.  Weekly  newspaper,  the  Mans- 
field News.  Chief  industry,  cotton  oil  business. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MARATHON — Brewster  County;  pop.,  218.  30 

miles  from  Alpine,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  H.  & 
S.  A.  Ry.Bank,  Marathon  State.  Newspaper,  The 
Hustler.  Tel.,  AV.  U.  Express. 

MARBLE  FALLS — Burnet  County;  pop.,  639; 
alt.,  770  ft.  30  miles  south  of  Burnet,  the  county 
seat,  on  the  H.  & T.  C.  Ry.  Banks,  Citizens’  State, 
Ebeling  Banking  Co.,  First  Natl.  Hotel,  Roper. 
Granite  quarries.  Weekly  newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

MARFA — Presidio  County  seat;  pop.,  3,553;  alt., 
4,689  ft.  22  miles  southwest  of  Ft  Davis,  oi\  the  G. 
H.  & S.  A.  Ry.  Banks,  Marfa  Natl.,  Marfa  State. 
Hotel,  St  George.  Marfa  is  known  as  the  illumi- 
nated city  of  the  plains,  from  the  large  number  of 
its  lights  burning  brightly.  Has  most  handsome 
opera  house  for  its  size  of  any  city  in  the  state. 
Twa  newspapers.  Telegraph,  Express. 

MARIETTA — Cass  County;  pop.,  124.  10  miles 

from  Maples,  the  nearest  shipping  point,  and  16 
miles  from  Linden,  the  county  seat.  Banks,  Mari- 
etta State,  and  Marietta  Bank. 

MARION — Guadalupe  County;  pop.,  500.  25 

miles  east  of  San  Antonio,  12  miles  north  of  Sequin, 
the  county  seat.  Bank,  Marion  State.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

MARLIN — Falls  County  seat;  pop.,  4,310;  alt., 
460  ft.  28  miles  south  of  Waco,  on  the  I.  & G.  N. 
and  H.  &.  T.  C.  Rys.  Banks,  Citizens’  State,  First 
Nati.,  First  State,  Marlin  Natl.  Hotels,  Arlington, 
Artesia,  Exchange,  Imperial,  Lamb,  Majestic,  May- 
Bill,  Sebesta.  Daily  and  semi-weekly  newspaper, 
The  Democrat.  Marlin  is  noted  as  a health  resort 
owing  to  its  mineral  waters.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MARQUEZ— Leon  County;  pop.,  700.  18  miles 

west  of  Centerville,  the  county  seat,  on  the  I.  & 
G.  N.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  AV.  U.  Express. 

MARSHALL — Judicial  seat  of  Harrison  County; 
pop.,  14,271;  alt.,  375  ft.  47  miles  south  of  Tex- 
arkana, on  the  T.  & P.  and  the  M.  K.  & T.  Rys. 
Banks,  Citizens’  State,  First  Natl.,  Guaranty  State 
& Saving  Bank,  Marshall  Natl.  Hotels,  Belmont, 
Elgin,  Gonocchia,  Lake,  Marshall,  AA'hite  Way. 
Newspapers,  The  Messenger,  daily,  The  Sunday  Sen- 
tinel, semi-weekly  and  Louisiana  Watchman  (negro 
publication).  Industries,  saw  mills,  cotton  gins, 
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locomotive  and  car  shops,  car  wheel  works,  grist  and 
planing  mills,  cotton  compress  and  oil  mills,  foun- 
dries, pottery,  popcorn,  candy,  ice,  shingle  and  fer- 
tilizer factories.  Tel.  W.  U.  Express. 

MART — McLennan  County;  pop.,  3,105;  alt.,  410 
ft.  20  miles  east  of  Waco,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
I.  & G.  N.  Ry.  Banks,  Farmers  & Merchants  Natl., 
First  Natl.,  First  State.  Hotel,  Abrams.  Two 
weekly  newspapers,  The  Enterprise  and  The  Herald. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MARTINDALE— Caldwell  County;  pop.,  500.  8 

miles  from  San  Marcos,  the  nearest  shipping  point 
and  15  miles  from  Lockhart,  the  county  seat.  Bank, 
Merchants  & Plenters  Bank.  Telephone  connection. 

MASON — Judicial  seat  of  Mason  County;  pop., 
1,200;  alt.,  1,400  ft.  32  miles  south  of  Brady,  the 
nearest  shipping  point.  Banks,  Commei'cial  Bank  of 
Mason,  First  State,  Mason  Natl.  Hotels,  Denver, 
Ricks,  Southern.  Two  weekly  newspapers.  Stages 
to  surrounding  points. 

MATADOR — Motley  County  seat;  pop.,  692.  38 

miles  west  of  Paducah,  on  the  M.  & N.  Ry.  Banks, 
First  Natl.,  First  State.  Weekly  newspaper,  The 
Motley  County  News.  Telephone  connection. 

MATAGORDA — Matagorda  County;  pop.,  1,000. 
22  miles  south  of  Bay  City,  95  miles  southwest  of 
Houston,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.  and  on  the  Inter- 
costal canal,  near  where  the  Colorado  River  enters 
Matagorda  Bay.  Bank,  Bank  of  Matagorda.  Set- 
tled in  1832.  Important  fish  and  oyster  markets  of 
the  Gulf  states.  Oil  wells  and  sulphur  mines  near 
by.  Shipments,  fish,  oysters,  mud  shells  for  road 
building  and  farm  produce.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MATHIS — San  Patricio  County;  pop.,  500;  alt., 
42  ft.  26  miles  northwest  of  Sinton,  the  county 
seat,  on  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry.  Banks,  Bank  of 
Mathis,  First  State,  First  Natl.  Hotels,  Alexander, 
Whitworth.  Newspaper,  telegraph,  express. 

MAUD — Bowie  County;  pop.,  378.  11  miles  from 

Boston  ,the  county  seat,  on  the  St  L.  S.  W.  Ry. 
Bank,  Maud  Natl.  Express  and  telephone. 

MAXWELL — Caldwell  County;  pop.,  250.  Eight 
and  a half  miles  from  Lockhart,  the  county  seat,  on 
the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  Bank,  C.  T.  Schawe,  Banker. 
Express. 

MAY — Brown  County;  pop.,  600.  17%  miles 

north  of  Brownwood,  the  county  seat,  on  the  B.  N. 
& S.  Ry.  Bank,  First  Natl.  Newspaper,  telphone. 

MCALLEN — Hidalgo  County;  pop.,  5,331;  alt.,  400 
ft.  12  miles  uorth  of  Edinburg,  the  county  seat,  on 
the  St  L.  B.  & M.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Citizens’  Bank 
& Trust  Co.,  First  Natl.  Hotels,  Casa  De  Palms, 
Clark,  Palmas.  Newspaper,  Monitor.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

MCCAULLEY — Fisher  County;  pop.,  200.  14 

miles  northeast  of  Robey,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
K.  C.  M.  & O.  Ry.  Bank,  First  Guaranty.  Tel., 
and  Express. 

MCDADE — Bastrop  County;  pop.,  600.  14  miles 

from  Bastrop,  the  county  seat,  on  the  H.  & T.  C.  Ry. 
Bank,  McDade  Guaranty  State.  Express. 

MCGREGOR — McLennan  County,  pop.,  2,081;  alt., 
713  ft.  20  miles  southwest  of  Waco,  the  county 
seat,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  and  the  St  L.  S.  W.  Rys. 
Banks,  First  Natl.,  First  State.  Hotel,  White. 
Newspaper,  The  McGregor  Mirror.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

MCKINNEY — Collin  County  seat;  pop.,  6,677; 
alt.,  592  ft.  32  Miles  north  of  Dallas  on  the  H.  & 
T.  C.,  the  M.  K.  & T.  Rys.,  and  the  Texas  Traction 


Co.’s  interurban  lines.  Banks,  Collins  County  Nat 
. Continental  State,  First  Natl.  Hotels,  Commerci.v 
Throckmorton.  All  modern  public  utilities.  Son . 
manufacturing.  Daily  newspaper,  Courier-Gazetb 
and  two  weeklies,  the  Democrat-Gazette,  and  Ti.. 
McKinney  Examiner.  Ships  hay,  cotton,  and  dr.- 
products.  Tel.  and  Express. 

MCLEAN — Gray  County;  pop.,  74;  alt.,  2,780  ft 
23  miles  south  of  Lefors,  the  county  seat,  on  tb 
C.  R.  I.  & G.  Ry. Banks,  American  Natl.,  and  Citizen 
State.  Hotels,  Hindman,  Smith.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex. 
press. 

MEDICINE  MOUND — Hardeman  County;  pop, 
200;  15  miles  from  Quanah,  the  county  seat,  on  tin 
K.  C.  M.-  & O.  Ry.  Bank,  First  Guaranty  State. 
Express. 

MEGARGEL — Archer  County;  pop.,  300.  25  mile 
southwest  of  Archer  City,  the  county  seat,  on  tb 
G.  T.  & W.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U 
Express. 

MELISSA — Collin  County;  pop.,  500.  Five  miles 
north  of  McKinney,  the  county  seat,  and  37  mile- 
north  of  Dallas,  on  the  H.  & T.  C.  Ry.,  and  on  tb 
Texas  Traction  Co.,  Interurban.  Bank,  Melissa 
Natl.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MELVIN — McCulloch  County;  pop.,  300.  18  miles 

from  Brady,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe 
Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Telephone  connection. 

MEMPHIS— Hall  County  seat;  pop.,  2’839;  alt., 
1,800  ft.  137  miles  west  of  Wichita  Falls,  on  the 
Ft  &.  & D.  Ry.  Banks,  Citizens’  State,  First  Natl.. 
Hall  County  Natl.  Hotels,  Cobb  and  Stephen-. 
Opera  house,  public  library  and  two  weekly  news- 
papers, the  Herald  and  The  Democrat.  Industry, 
cotton.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MENARD — Judicial  seat  of  Menard  County;  pop.. 
1,164.  228  miles  southwest  of  Ft  Worth,  on  the  Ft 

W.  & R.  G.  Ry.  Banks,  Bevans  Natl.,  and  the  Me- 
nard Natl.  Newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MERCEDES — Hidalgo  County;  pop.,  3,414,  alt  . 
36  ft.  23  miles  southwest  of  Edinburg,  the  county 
seat,  on  the  St  L.  B.  & M.  Ry.  Banks,  Bank  of 
Commece  & Trust  Co.,  Hidalgo  County,  First  Natl. 
Hotels,  American,  Mercedes.  Weekly  newspaper 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MERCURY — McCullich  County;  pop.  , 450.  2' 

miles  from  Brady,  the  county  seat,  on  the  Ft  W.  & 
R.  G.  Ry.  Banks,  Bank  of  Mercury,  Mercury  Stab 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MERIDIAN — Bosque  County  seat;  pop.,  1,02!: 
alt.,  793  ft.  65  miles  south  of  Ft  Worth,  on  tin 
G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.  Banks,  Farmers  Guaranty  Stat  . 
First  Natl.  Hotel,  Meridian.  Weekly  newspaper, 
The  Meridian  Times.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MERIT — Hunt  County;  pop.,  450.  16  miles  froir. 

Greenville,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry 
Bank,  First  Natl.  Express. 

MERKEL — Taylor  County;  pop.,  1,810;  alt.,  1,8” 
ft.  18  miles  west  of  Abilene,  the  county  seat,  on  tb 
T.  & P.  Ry.  Banks,  Farmers  & Merchants  Nat!.. 
Farmers’  State.  Hotels,  Collins,  Commercial.  N< 
ted  as  having  the  healthiest  climate  in  Texas;  pub! 
library,  modern  improvements.  Two  newspapers 
The  Mail  and  The  Herald.  Shipments,  cotton,  stock, 
farm  produce.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MERTENS — Hill  County;  pop.,  500.  15  mil' 

east  of  Hillsboro,  the  county  seat  and  60  miles  sou'- 
of  Ft  Worth,  on  the  I.  & G.  N.,  and  the  St  L.  S.  M 
Rys.  Bank,  First  Guaranty  State.  Weekly  new 
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, r The  News.  Shipments,  cotton  and  grain. 
TS£»ph  and  Express. 

MK UTZON — Irion  County;  pop.,  400;  alt.,  1,850 
/*  Two  and  one  half  miles  from  Sherwood,  the 
• unty  seat,  on  the  K.  C.  M.  & O.  Ry.  Bank,  First 
NUl.  Newspaper,  The  Weekly  Star.  Daily  stage 

Sherwood.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MESQUITE — Dallas  County;  pop.,  674;  alt.,  483 
,.  13  miles  east  of  Dallas,  the  county  seat,  on  the 

T”’  p.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  Guaranty  State. 
Hotel,  Mesquite.  Brick  works.  Weekly  newspaper. 
Tel.,  W.  U.,  Express. 

MEXIA — Limestone  County;  pop.,  by  1920  census 

}s3,  but  estimated  in  1922  as  30,000;  alt.,  536 
ft.  12  miles  north  of  Groesbeck,  the  county  seat, 
and  96  miles  south  of  Dallas,  on  the  T.  & B.  V. 
and  the  H.  & T.  C.  Rys.  Banks,  Farmers  State, 
prendergast  Bank,  Smith  & Co.  Two  newspapers, 
the  Evening  News  (weekly  and  daily)  and  The 
Herald  (weekly).  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express.  In  the 
fall  of  1920,  oil  was  discovered  by  Col.  Humphreys 
a short  distance  from  Mexia,  and  thus  opened 
up  the  greatest  oil  fields  of  Texas  with  Mexia  as 
the  center  of  activities.  Mexia  rapidly  increased  in 
all  lines  of  activities  and  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  leading  centers  of  the  Southwest. 

MIAMI — Roberts  County  seat;  pop.,  935.  76 

miles  east  of  Amarillo,  on  the  A.  T.  & S.  F.  Ry. 
Banks,  Bank  of  Maimi,  First  State.  Industry,  cat- 
tle, and  the  raising  of  corn,  wheat,  kaffir  corn,  milo 
maize,  oats,  hay  and  broom  corn.  Ships  over  300 
car  loads  of  cattle  annually  and  over  fifty  carloads 
of  broom  corn.  Good  climate.  Weekly  newspaper, 
The  Chief.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MIDLAND — Midland  County  seat;  pop.,  1,795; 
alt.,  2,779  ft.  152  miles  west  of  Abilene,  on  the  T.  & 
P.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  Midland  State.  Hotels, 
City,  Llano,  Yeakel.  Weekly  paper,  The  Reporter. 
Has  an  opera  house.  Ships  cotton,  grain  and  live 
stock.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MIDLOTHIAN— Ellis  County;  pop.,  1,298’  alt., 
737  ft.  11%  miles  northwest  of  Waxahachie,  the 
county  seat,  on  the  H.  & T.  C.  and  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe 
Rys.  Banks,  Farmers’  Guaranty  State,  First  Natl. 
Hotels,  Cowart,  Mullin.  Newspaper,  The  Argus. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  ^Express. 

MIDWAY— Madison  County;  pop.,  500.  12  miles 

from  Madisonville,  the  county  seat  and  nearest  ship- 
ping point.  Bank,  Midway  State.  Telephone  con- 
nections. 

MILANO — -Milano  County;  pop.,  500;  alt.,  497  ft. 
1 1 mile  from  Cameron,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  C. 
& S.  Fe  and  the  I.  & G.  N.  Rys.  Bank,  First  State. 
Hotels,  Hudson,  Milano.  Weekly  newspaper,  The 
Gazette.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MILES — Runnels  County;  pop.,  853  miles  from 
•'oncho  River  and  17  miles  west  of  Ballinger,  the 
county  seat,  on  the  S.  F.  Ry.  Bank,  Miles  Natl. 
Hotel,  Childress.  Newspaper,  The  Messenger.  Tel., 
and  Express. 

MILFORD — Ellis  County;  pop.,  800;  alt.,  811  ft. 
-0  miles  south  of  Waxahachie,  the  county  seat,  on 
?be  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.,  and  the  Southern  Traction  Line, 
electric.  Banks,  Bank  of  Milford,  Citizens’  Bank. 
Hotel,  Milford.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Courier. 
1-1.  W.  U.  Express. 

M ILLS AP — Parker  County;  pop.,  800;  alt.,  811  ft. 
'•>  miles  west  of  Weatherford,  the  county  seat,  46 
miles  from  Ft  Worth,  on  the  T.  & P.  Ry.  Bank, 
^ irst  State.  Hotels,  Dewey,  Millsap.  Large  brick 


plants,  cotton  gins.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Millsap 
News.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MINEOLA— Wood  County;  pop.,  2,299;  alt.,  406 
ft.  14  miles  south  of  Quitman,  the  county  seat,  and 
7 8miles  east  of  Dallas,  on  the  I.  & G.  N.,  and  M.  K. 

& T.  Rys.  Banks,  Farmers’  State,  First  State,  Min- 
eola  State.  Hotels,  Abney,  Bailey,  Beckman,  City. 
Weekly  newspaper,  The  Mineola  Monitor.  Tel.,  W. 

U.  Express. 

MINERAL  WELLS— Palo  Pinto  County;  pop., 
7,890;  alt.,  1,400  ft.  13  miles  northwest  of  Palo  Pin- 
to, the  county  seat,  and  53  miles  northwest  of  Ft 
Worth,  on  the  W.  M.  W.  & N.  W.  and  the  G.  T.  & 

W.  Rys.  Banks,  Bank  of  Mineral  Wells,  First  Natl., 
First  State  Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Security  State.  Ho- 
tels, Carlsbed,  Crazy  Well,  Damron,  Fairfield,  Miller, 
Oxford  and  Piedmont.  Noted  health  resort,  its  min- 
eral waters  having  a nation  wide  reputation.  Daily 
and  weekly  newspaper,  The  Index.  Coal  mines  in 
the  vicinity  and  a superior  quality  of  sand  stone  is 
quorried.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MINGUS— Palo  Pinto  County;  pop.,  210.  22  miles 
southwest  of  Palo  Pinto,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & 

P.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Opera  House;  stage 
daily  to  Thurber.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MISSION — Hidalgo  County;  pop.,  3,847;  alt.,  80 
ft.  15  miles  southwest  of  Edinburg,  the  county 
seat,  on  the  St  L.  B.  & M.  and  the  S.  B.  & R.  G.  V. 
Rys.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  First  State.  Hotel,  Mis- 
sion. Industries,  cotton,  and  truck  produce.  Can- 
ning. Newspapers,  The  Citizen  and  The  Times. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Expres. 

MOBEETIE — Wheeler  County;  pop.,  200.  13  miles 
from  Wheeler,  the  county  seat,  and  20  miles  from 
Miami,  its  shipping  point.  Bank,  First  State. 
Weekly  newspaper,  The  News. 

MONTAGUE — Montague  County  seat;  pop.,  500. 
Nine  miles  south  of  Nacona,  its  nearest  shipping 
point.  Bank,  Citizens’  State.  Weekly  newspaper, 

The  Montague  Enterprise.  Stage  daily  to  Nacona  N 
and  Bowie. 

MONTGOMERY — Montgomery  County;  pop.,  500. 

18  miles  west  of  Conroe,  the  county  seat,  and  56 
miles  northwest  of  Houston,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry. 
Bank,  First  State.  Shipments,  cotton  and  farm  - 
products.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MOODY — McLennan  County;  pop.,  1,106.  30 

miles  southwest  of  Waco,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G. 

C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.  Banks,  Farmers  State,  First  Natl. 
Weekly  newspaper,  The  Moody  Courier.  Industry, 
cotton.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MOORE — Frio  County;  pop.,  150;  12  miles  from 
Pearsall,  the  county  seat,  on  the  I.  & G.  N.  Ry. 
Bank,  City  Natl.  Weekly  newspaper,  telegraph  and 
express. 

MORAN— Shackelfrod  County;  pop.,  950;  alt.,  299 
ft.  16  miles  southeast  of  Albany,  the  county  seat, 
on  the  T.  C.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl,  Moran  State. 
Hotel,  Commercial.  Has  newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

MORGAN — Bosque  Couty;  pop.,  672.  Seven 
miles  north  of  Meridian,  the  county  seat,  and  59 
miles  south  of  Ft  Worth,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  and 
the  T.  C.  Rys.  Bank,  First  Natl.  Weekly  newspa- 
per, The  Morgan  Mirror.  Ships,  cotton,  grain  and 
live  stock.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MORGAN  HILL— Erath  County;  pop.,  300.  12 

miles  north  of  Stephensville,  the  county  seat  and 
shipping  point.  Bank,  Farmers  & Merchants  Bank. 
Telephone  connection. 
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MOULTON — Lavaca  County;  pop.,  800;  18  miles 
northwest  of  Hallettsville,  the  county  seat,  and  160 
miles  west  of  Galveston,  on  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry. 
Bank,  First  State.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Eagle. 
Industry,  cotton  and  poultry  raising  is  extensive. 
Ships  more  eggs  than  any  other  town  its  size  in  the 
state.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MOUNT  CALM— Hill  County;  pop.,  626.  Six 
miles  southeast  of  Hillsboro,  the  county  seat,  and 
35  miles  west  of  Corsicana,  on  the  Navasota  River, 
and  on  the  St  L.  S.  W.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  and 
First  State.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Banner.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

MOUNT  ENTERPRISE — Rusk  County;  pop.,  655; 
alt.,  282  ft.  21  miles  southeast  of  Henderson,  the 
county  seat,  on  the  Cairo  Northern  Branch  of  the 
T.  & N.  0.  Ry.  Bank,  Merchants  & Planters  State. 
Hotel,  Moss.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Herald.  In- 
dustries, lumber  and  cotton. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT— Titus  County;  pop.,  4,099; 
alt.,  397  ft.  133  miles  northeast  of  Dallas,  on  the 
St.  L.  S.  W.  and  the  P.  & M.  P.  Rys.  Banks,  First 
Natl.,  Guaranty  State,  State  Natl.  Hotels,  City, 
Crossett,  Jefferson,  Main.  Spear  School  for  Boys 
here.  Two  weekly  newspapers,  The  Journal  and 
The  Times-Review.  Shipments,  cotton,  fruit,  truck, 
nursery  stock,  staves  and  heading.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

MOUNT  SELMAN — Cherokee  County;  pop.,  500. 
22  miles  from  Rusk,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  L.  S. 
W.  Ry.  Bank,  Farmers  & Merchants  State.  Ex- 
press. 

MOUNT  VERNON — Franklin  County;  pop.,  1,212; 
alt.,  540  ft.  139  miles  east  of  Ft.  Worth,  on  the 
St.  L.  S.  W.  Ry.  Newspaper,  The  Optic-Herald. 
Banks,  First  Natl.,  Merchants  & Planters  Natl. 
Hotel,  Palmer.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MUENSTER— Cooke  County;  pop.,  1,000.  15 

miles  west  of  Gainesville,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  Bank,  German-American  Bank. 
Ships  cotton,  grain  and  farm  produce.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

MULE  SHOE — Bailey  County;  pop.,  200.  Bank, 
Black  Water  Valley  State  Bank. 

MULLIN — Mills  County;  pop.,  558.  11  miles 

from  Goldthwaite,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  C.  & 

S.  Fe  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Newspaper.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

MUNDAY — Knox  County;  pop.,  998;  alt.,  3,992  ft. 
20  miles  southeast  of  Benjamin,  the  county  seat, 
and  21  miles  northeast  of  Haskell,  on  the  Wr.  V.  Ry. 
Banks,  First  Natl.,  First  State.  Hotel,  Munday. 
Newspaper  (weekly)  The  Times.  Shipment,  cotton. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

MURCHISON — Henderson  County;  pop.,  500. 
Nine  miles  northeast  of  Athens,  the  county  seat,  on 
the  St.  L.  S.  W.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,.  W.  U. 
Express. 

MURPHY — Collin  County;  pop.,  150.  12  miles 

from  McKinney,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  L.  S.  W. 
Ry.  Bank,  Guaranty  State.  Tel.  W.  U.  Express. 

MYRA — Cooke  County;  pop.,  700.  12  miles  from 

Gainesville,  the  county  seat,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry. 
Bank,  First  Guaranty  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

NACOGDOCHES — Nacogdoches  County  seat; 
pop.,  3,546;  alt.,  283  ft.  138  miles  north  of  Houston, 
and  150  miles  southeast  of  Dallas,  on  the  H.  E.  & W. 

T. ,  the  T.  & N.  O.  and  the  N.  & S.E.  Rys.  Banks, 
Commercial  Guaranty  State,  Nacogdoches  State, 
Stone  Fort  Natl.  Hotels,  Banta,  Redland.  Was  the 


old  Spanish  stone  fort,  erected  in  1819  under  Spar., 
ish  rule.  Is  the  distributing  point  for  a large  sur 
rounding  territory.  Two  weekly  newspapers,  T;;. 
Weekly  Sentinel  and  The  Redland  Herald,  and 
daily,  The  Daily  Sentinel.  Brick  works,  bottling 
works,  many  saw  mills.  Industries,  lumber,  farm- 
ing,  truck  produce,  hides.  Tel.  and  express. 

NAPLES — Morris  County;  pop.,  887;  alt.,  407  ft. 
20  mile  snorth  of  Daingerfield,  the  county  seat,  or 
the  St.  L.  S.  W.  Ry.  Banks,  Morris  County  Natl.. 
First  State.  Hotels,  Davis,  Floyd.  Weekly  paper. 
The  Monitor.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

NASH — Bowie  County;  pop.,  181.  17  miles  east 

of  Boston,  the  county  seat  and  5 miles  from  Tex- 
arkana, on  the  T.  & P.  Ry.  Bank,  Natl.  Exchange. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

NAVASOTA— Grimes  County;  pop.,  5,060;  alt.. 
216  ft.  11  miles  south  of  Anderson,  the  county  seat, 
and  71  miles  northwest  of  Houston,  on  the  H.  & 
T.  C.,  the  I.  & G.  N.  and  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Rys. 
Banks,  Citizens  Natl.,  Farmers  State  Guaranty. 
First  Natl.,  Texas  Loan  & Trust  Co.  Hotel.  Capra. 
Daily  newspaper,  The  Examiner-Review  (with  week- 
ly edition  also).  Center  of  cotton  and  corn  produc- 
ing district.  Ships  cotton,  live  stock,  dairy  produce, 
lumber  and  barrel  hoops  and  headings.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

NECESSITY — Stephens  County,  P.  O.,  Caddo; 
pop.,  1,500.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  Guaranty  State 
Bank  of  Cottonplant. 

NECHES — Anderson  County;  pop.,  400fi  12  miles 

north  of  Palestine,  the  county  seat,  on  the  I.  & G. 
N.  Ry.  Bank,  Guaranty  State.  Express. 

NEEDVILLE — Fort  Bend  County;  pop.,  300.  15 

miles  from  Richmond,  the  county  seat,  and  12  miles 
from  Rosenberg,  the  nearest  shipping  point.  'Bank. 
Needville  State  Bank  & Trust  Co.  Mail  daily. 

NEVADA — Collin  County';  pop.,  578.  25  miles 

from  McKinney,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  L.  S.  W. 
Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  First.  Weekly  newspaper. 
The  Citizen.  Tel.,  W.  LJ.  Express. 

NEWARK — Wise  County;  pop.,  600.  20  miles 

south  of  Decatur,  the  county  seat  and  21  miles  north 
of  Ft.  Worth,  on  the  C.  R.  I.  & G.  Ry.  Bank,  First 
State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

NEW  BOSTON — Bowie  County  seat;  pop.,  960: 
alt.,  352  ft.  22  miles  northwest  of  Texarkana,  on 
the  T.  & P.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  New  Boston 
Natl.,  State  Exchange.  Weekly  newspaper,  The 
Bowie  County  News.  . Shipments  are  garden  prod- 
ucts, grain  and  live  stock.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

NEW  BRAUNFELS — County  seat  of  Comal  Coun- 
ty; pop.,  3,590;  alt.,  645  ft.  31  miles  northeast  ofo 
San  Antonio,  50  miles  southwest  of  Austin,  on  the 
I.  & G.  N.  andthe  M.  K.  & T.  Rys.,  the  confluence 
of  the  Comal  and  the  Guadalupe  Rivers.  Banks,  First 
Natl.,  New  Braunfels  State.  Was  founded  in  1845 
by  Prince  Solms  Braunfels,  for  whom  it  was  named. 
Is  in  an  agricultural  district,  is  strictly'  German,  and 
is  beautiful  due  to  its  location  and  delightful  climate. 
The  Comal  River  is  only  three  miles  in  length  with 
a source  of  artesian  springs  which  flow  60,000  cubic 
feet  of  crystal  clear  water  a minute..  This  stream, 
well  stocked  with  game  fish  and  within  the  city,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  natural  parks  in  the  world 
Lime  plant,  rock  crusher,  two  canneries,  whip  cord 
factories,  horse  collar  factory,  broom  and  brush  fac- 
tories, cotton,  roller  and  cotton  oil  mills,  ice  plant, 
power  plant,  all  run  by  natural  power.  Diversified 
agriculture  and  stock  raising  extensively  carried 
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Two  weekly  newspapers,  The  Herald,  (English) 
A"'l  The  Zeitung  (German).  Hotels,  Plaza,  Prince 
ni»,  Wills.  Principal  shipments,  grains,  mill 

• •ducts,  cotton  seed  products,  farm  produce, 
’•  .died  rock,  lime,  fertilizer,  live  stock  and  hay. 
V«l-  W.  U.  Express. 

SEW  CASTLE — Young  County;  pop.,  1,452;  alt., 
ft.  15  miles  northwest  of  Graham,  the  county 
.cat,  on  the  W.  F & S.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  First 
State.  Hotels,  Arlington,  Grand,  Harris,  Imperial, 
Jeter.  Newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

NEWLIN — Hall  County;  pop.,  200.  Ten  miles 
e-  uthwest  of  Memphis,  the  county  seat,  on  the  Ft. 
W.  & D.  C.  Ry.  Bank,  Farmers’  State.  Tel.,  W.  U. 

Express. 

NEW  PORT — Clay  County;  pop.,  500.  35  miles 

. vathwest  of  Henrietta,  the  county  seat  and  14  miles 
from  Bowie,  the  nearest  shipping  point.  Bank,  First 
(,'j.iranty  State.  Daily  mail;  stage  to  Bowie.  Tele- 
phone connection. 

NEWSOME — Camp  County;  pop.,  165.  Ten  miles 
»,  st  of  Pittsburg,  the  county  seat,  on  the  M.  K.  & 
T.  Ry.  Bank,  First  Natl.  Weekly  newspaper,  The 
Argus.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

NEWTON — Judicial  seat  of  Newton  County;  pop., 
$00;  alt.,  260  ft.  60  miles  northeast  of  Orange,  on 
the  0.  & N.  W.  Ry.  Bank,  Newton  County  State. 
Hotels,  Powell,  Snell,  Tatum.  Weekly  newspaper. 
T, W.  U.  Express. 

NEW  ULM— Austin  County;  pop.,  500.  70  miles 

west  of  Houston,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  Bank,  New 
Vim  State.  Weekly  newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

NEW  WAVERLY — Walker  County;  pop.,  600.  14 
miles  southeast  of  Huntsville,  the  county  seat,  on 
the  I.  & G.  N.  Ry.  Bank,  New  Waverly  State. 
Newspaper.  Telegraph  and  express. 

NILES — Milam  County;  pop.,  715.  25  miles  south- 
vi-st  of  Cameron,  the  county  seat,  and  4 miles  from 
T'norndale,  the  nearest  banking  point,  on  the  I.  & 
G.  N.  Ry.  Telephone  connection. 

NIXON — Gonzales  County;  pop.,  1,124;  alt.,  306 
ft.  24  miles  southwest  of  Gonzales,  the  county  seat, 
on  the  G.  H.  & S.  A.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  Nixon 
■Nate.  Hotel,  Talley.  Newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

NOCONA — Montague  County;  pop.,  1,422;  alt., 
•‘■SO  ft.  Nine  miles  north  of  Montague,  the  county 
"•■at,  on  the  M.  K & T.  Ry.  Banks,  Farmers  & 
Merchants  Natl.,  Nocona  State.  Hotel,  Nocona.  Two 

• newspapers.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

NOLANVILLE— Bell  County;  pop.,  133.  Eight 
wiles  from  Belton,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  C.  & 
S'".  Ee  Ry.  Bank,  Farmers’  Bank.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
i ress. 

NORDHEIM — Dewitt  County;  pop.,  443;  alt.,  160 
'■  25  miles  southwest  of  Cuero,  the  county  seat,  on 

S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry.  Bank,  Nordheim  State,  Oster- 
II)  Neutzler,  Bankers.  Hotel,  City.  Newspaper. 

* ••!,,  W.  U.  Express. 

NORMANGEE — Leon  County;  pop.,  662;  alt.,  380 
20  miles  southwest  of  Centerville,  the  county 
and  107  miles  north  of  Houston,  144  miles 

* 'uth  of  Dallas,  on  the  T.  & B.  V.  and  the  H.  & T.  C. 

Banks,  First  Natl.,  First  State.  Hotel,  Com- 
•’  ■•  Tcial.  .Newspaper,  The  Star.  Shipments,  cotton, 
rn<  live  stock  and  farm  products.  Soil  very  fertile. 
' ■!>  failures  unknown.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

, ''ORTH  PLEASANTON — Atascosa  County;  pop., 
^’•1.  Bank,  First  State. 


NORTH  ZULCH — Madison  County;  pop.,  400.  13 
miles  from  Madisonville,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
T.  & B.  V.  and  the  H.  & T.  C.  Rys.  Bank,  Farmers 
Guaranty  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

NOVICE — Coleman  County;  pop.,  200.  20  miles 

northwest  of  Coleman,  the  county  seat,  on  the  P. 
& N.  T.  Ry.  Bank,  Novice  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

OAKHURST — San  Jacinto  County;  pop.,  500. 
9%  miles  northeast  of  Huntsville,  the  usual  bank- 
ing point,  on  the  T.  & B.  V.  Ry.  Express  and  tele- 
phone. 

OAKWOOD — Leon  County;  pop.,  1,110.  30  miles 

from  Centerville,  the  county  seat,  on  the  I.  & G.  N. 
Ry.  Banks,  First  State,  Oakwood  State.  Weekly 
newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

O’BRIEN — Haskell  County;  pop.,  300.  22  miles 

northwest  of  Haskell,  the  county  seat,  on  the  K.  C. 
M.  & O.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Express  and  tele- 
phone. 

OCHILTREE — Judicial  seat  of  Ochiltree  County; 
pop.,  600.  45  miles  from  Glazier,  its  nearest  ship- 

ping point.  Settled  in  1885.  See  Perryton. 

ODELL — Wilbarger  County;  pop.,  500.  25  miles 

northwest  of  Vernon,  the  county  seat,  on  the  K.  C. 
M.  & O.  Ry.  Banks,  Bank  of  Odell,  Farmers’  State. 
Two  newspapers.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

ODEM — San  Patricio  County;  pop.,  300:  7% 

miles  from  Sinton,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  L.  B. 
& M.  and  the  S.  A.  N.  & G.  Rys.  Bank,  Odem  State. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

ODESSA — County  seat  of  Ector  County;  pop.,  750. 
60  miles  southwest  of  Big  Springs,  on  the  T.  & P. 
Ry.  Bank,  Citizens  Natl.  Weekly  newspaper,  The 
Herald.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

O’DONNELL — Lynn  County;  pop.,  400.  14% 

miles  south  of  Tahoka,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T. 
& N.  T.  Ry.  Bank,  Bank  of  O’Donnell.  Express. 

OGLESBY — Coryell;  pop.,  360.  18  miles  from 

Gatesville,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  L.  S.  W.  Ry. 
Bank,  Bank  of  Oglesby.  Tel.,  W.  LT.  Express. 

OKLAUNION — Wilbarger  County;  pop.,  300;  7% 
mile  seast  of  Vernon,  the  county  seat,  on  the  Ft. 
W.  & D.  C.  Ry.  Bank,  First  Guaranty.  Hotel,  Ash- 
ley. Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

OLDEN — Eastland  County  pop.,  1,850.  Banks, 
First  State,  Guaranty  State. 

OLNEY — Young  County;  pop.,  1,164;  alt.,  1,200 
ft.  28  miles  north  of  Graham,  the  county  seat,  and 
42  miles  south  of  Wichita  Falls,  on  the  G.  T.  & W. 
and  the  W.  F.  & S.  Rys.  Banks,  Campbell  Banking 
Co.,  First  Natl.  Hotels,  Central,  Linzy,  Yates. 
Weekly  newspaper,  The  Enterprise.  Industry,  cot- 
ton. Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

■ OMAHA — Morris  County;  pop.,  492;  alt.,  407  ft. 
15  miles  north  of  Daingerfield,  the  county  seat,  on 
the  St.  L.  S.  W.  Ry.  Bank,  State  Bank  of  Omaha. 
Hotels,  Beasley,  Omaha.  Weekly  newspaper.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

ONALASKA — Polk  County;  pop.,  S00.  14  miles 

northwest  of  Livingston,  the  county  seat,  on  the  B. 
& G.  N.  Ry.  Bank,  Onalaska  Exchange  Bank.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

OPLIN — Callahan  County;  pop.,  100.  25  miles 

southwest  of  Baird,  the  county  seat  and  12  miles 
from  Novice,  the  shipping  point.  Bank,  First  State. 

ORANGE — Orange  County  seat;  pop.,  9,212;  alt., 
10  ft.  105  miles  east  of  Houston  and  255  miles  west 
of  New  Orlean  La.  20  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  by  river  32  miles  to  the  open  sea  on  the  O.  & N. 
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W.  and  the  T.  & N.  O.  Rys.  Banks,  First  Natl., 

Orange  Natl.,  Guaranty  Bank  & Trust  Co.  Hotels, 

Bailey,  Dillard,  Holland,  Jtllison.  Is  at  the  junction 
of  the  Sabine  River  and  the  Intercostal  Canal;  it  has 
a 26  ft.  deep  water  canal  to  the  open  sea,  such  that 
ocean  vessels  have  access  to  the  city.  Daily  news- 
paper, The  Daily  Leader,  The  Orange  Leader  is  a 
weekly  publication.  Industries,  saw  mills,  planers, 
paper  mill,  bag  manufacture,  rice  mill,  box  factory, 
ship  yard,  oil  refinery,  iron  work  and  an  electric 
power  plant.  The  output  of  the  Orange  saw  mills 
exceeds  125,000,000  feet  of  merchantable  lumber  an- 
nually. Oil  in  paying  quantities  are  in  the  county; 
the  rice  crop  annually  approximates  one  million 
dollar  valuation.  Shipments,  lumber,  rice,  paper, 
paper  boxes,  box  shooks.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

ORANGE  GROVE— Jim  Wells  County;  pop.,  800; 
alt.,  38  ft.  17  miles  from  Alice,  the  county  seat, 

on  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry.  Bank,  State  Bank  of  , UU1J 

Orange  Grove.  Hotel,  Germania.  Weekly  news-  Eour  miles  from  the  Brazos  River,  35  miles  west  of 


PALESTINE — Anderson  County  seat;  non 

11,0-10;  alt.,  510  ft.  181  miles  northeast  of  Austn 
on  the  T.  S & L,  and  I.  & G.  N.  Rys.  Bank,  Cam,- 
bell  State,  First  Natl.,  Guaranty  State,  Royal  Natl 
Robinson  Guaranty  State  Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Pal-'." 
tine  Clearing  House  Association.  Hotel,  Palestir- 
tlve  weekly  newspapers  and  three  dailies.  . Has 
the  facilities  and  appointments  of  a modern  busi- 
ness city.  Important  industries,  saw  and  grist  mill" 
foundry  and  machine  shop,  brick  works,  cotton  com- 
press,  cotton  gins,  railroad  shops,  salt  works  an  1 
creamery.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

PALMER— Ellis  County;  pop.,  748.  12  miles 

west  of  Waxahachie,  the  county  seat,  on  the  H.  & T 
anc^  ^he  Southern  Traction  Co.’s  Line.  Bank- 
Citizen  s Bank,  First  Guaranty  State.  Newspaper 
The  Hustler.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

PALO  PINTO  Palo  Pinto  County  seat;  pop.,  500. 


paper,  The  Orange  Grove  Record.  Express. 

ORE  CITY — Upshaw  County;  pop.,  500.  20  miles 
northeast  of  Gilmer,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & 
G.  Ry.  Bank,  Guaranty  State.  Chief  industry,  lum- 
berber.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

OSCEOLA — Hill  County;  pop.,  400.  11  miles 


Weatherford,  and  14  miles  from  Mineral  Springs, 
the  nearest  shipping  point.  Bank,  Banking  Hous-. 
of  Cunningham  Bros.  Has  weekly  newspaper  and 
stage  daily  to  Mineral  Wells. 

PAMPA— Gray  County;  pop.,  987;  alt.,  2,700  ft. 
13  miles  from  Lefors,  the  county  seat,  on  the  S.  K. 


from  Hillsboro,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & B.  V.  Ry.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  Gray  County  State  Bank 

Hotels-  Liberty,  Schneider.  Weekly  newspaper 
Stage  daily  to  Lefors.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

PANHANDLE — Carson  County;  pop.,  638.  27 

miles  east  of  Amarillo,  425  miles  southwest  of 
Kansas  City,  on  the  A.  T.  & S.  Fe  Ry.  Banks,  First 
State,  Panhandle  Bank.  Is  the  center  of  an  ex- 
tensive grazing  country.  700  cars  of  cattle  and  15 
cars  of  hogs  are  usually  shipped  from  this  town 

, ,,  . . , , T x annually-  Wheat,  oats,  corn,  kaffir  corn,  broom  corn, 

northwest  of  Henderson,  the  county  seat,  on  the  I.  & are  extensively  grown.  Weeklv  newsnnm-r  tv, 

G.  N.  and  T.  & H.  Rys.  Bank,  First  Guaranty  Herald.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express.  neWsPaPer> 


Bank,  Guaranty  State.  Hotel,  Lone  Star.  Tel.,  W. 
U.  Express. 

OTTO— Falls  County;  pop.,  1,000.  14  miles  north 
of  Marlin,  the  county  seat,  on  the  I.  & G.  N.  Ry. 
Bank,  First  State.  Express. 

OVALO — Taylor  County;  pop.,  300.  20  miles 

south  of  Abilene,  the  county  seat,  on  the  A.  & S.  Ry. 
Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

OVERTON — Rusk  County;  pop.,  525.  15  miles 


State.  Hotel,  Hull.  Newspaper,  The  Overton  Tele- 
gram. Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

OVILLA — Ellis  County;  P.  O.,  Midlothian;  pop., 
200.  Bank,  Guaranty  State. 

■ OZONA — Crockett  County  seat;  pop.,  1,200.  31 

miles  south  of  Barnhart,  the  nearest  shipping  point, 
located  at  the  head  of  Devil's  River.  Bank,  Ozona 
Natl.  Newspaper.  .Stage  daily  to  Barnhart,  tri- 


PARADISE— Wise  County;  pop.,  500.  12  miles 

south  of  Denature,  the  county  seat,  and  38  miles 
north  of  Ft.  Worth,  on  the  C.  R.  I.  & G.  Ry.  Banks 
Paradise  State,  People’s  Bank.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express.’ 
PARIS  Lamar  County  seat;  pop.,  15,040-  alt 
o92  ft.  100  miles  northeast  of  Dallas  and  91  miles 
west  of  Texarkana,  on  the  T.  & P.,  the  P.  & Mt.  P., 
L.  & M.,  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  and  the  Frisco  Ttys 
weekly  to  Comstock  and  Sheffield  and  weekly  to  Banks,  American  Natl.,  City  Natl  First  Natl  Fir-t 
Pandale.  Telephone  connection.  State,  Lamar  State  Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Red’’ Rut. 

Valley  Trust  Co.,  Scott  & Baldwin.  Hotels,  Eagle. 
Gibralter,  Imperian,  Morgan,  Phoenix,  Woodland. 
Was  settled  in  1845  and  is  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous cities  in  North  Texas.  Has  two  daily  and  three 
weekly  newspapers.  Important  industrial  concerns, 
cotton  gins,  cotton  compress,  cotton  oil  mills,  plan- 
ing mills,  flour  mills,  ice  plant,  handle  factory,  crate, 
box,  peanut  and  chair  factories,  bottling  works, 
mattress  factory,  canning  factory,  brick  works,  foun- 
di  ies,  etc.  Tel.,  Postal  and  V . U.  Express. 

PARK  SPRINGS — Wise  County;  pop.,  200.  25 

miles  west  of  Decatur,  the  county  seat,  and  60  miles 
northwest  of  Ft.  Worth,  on  the  C.  R.  I.  & G.  Ry. 
Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

PASEDENA — Harris  County;  pop.,  250.  10  miles 

southeast  of  Houston,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  11 
& S.  A.  Ry  Banks,  Guaranty  State,  Pasedena 
State.  Express. 

PAITONVILLE — Lamar  County;  pop.,  110.  11 

pie’s  Union  of  Texas  meets  here  annually  for  ten  miles  southeast  of  Paris,  the  county  seat.  Bank, 
days.  Shipments,  cotton,  corn,  fig . preserves,  fish,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express, 
oysters  and  live  stock.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express.  PEARLAND— Brazoria  County;  pop.,  150.  37 


PADUCAH — Cottle  County  seat;  pop.,  1,357;  alt., 
1,900  ft.  42  miles  west  of  Quanah,  on  the  Q.  A. 
& P.  Ry.  Banks,  Farmers’  & Merchants’  and  First 
Natl.,  and  First  State.  Hotel,  Paducah.  Weekly 
newspaper,  The  Post.  Ships  cotton,  grain  and  live 
stock.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

PAIGE — Bastrop  County;  pop.,  400.  18  miles 

Bank,  Guaranty  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

PAINT  ROCK — Concho  County  seat;  pop.,  750. 
20  miles  south  of  Ballinger  on  the  C.  S.  S.  & L.  V. 
Ry.  Bank,  Guarantee  State.  Newspaper,  The  Con- 
cho Herald.  Express. 

PALACIOS — Matagorda  County;  pop.,  1,325;  alt., 
10  ft.  32  miles  southwest  of  Bay  City,  the  county 
seat,  and  115  miles  southwest  of  Houston,  on  the 
G.  H.  & S.  A.  Ry.,  and  on  the  Tres-Palacios  Bay,  a 
branch  of  the  Matagorda  Bay.  Bank,  Palacios  State. 
Hotels,  Lone  Star,  Palacios.  Is  a very  popular 
camping  and  outing  resort.  The  Baptist  Young  Peo- 
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Vs  northwest  of  Angelton,  the  county  seat,  10 
;,.s  from  Alvin,  and  13  miles  from  Houston,  on 
. , <4.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.  Bank,  Pearland  Bank.  Tel.,' 

\\  U.  Express. 

l’EARSALL — Frio  County  seat;  pop.,  2,160;  alt., 

. -j  it.  53  miles  southwest  of  San  Antonio,  on  the 
! Sz  G.  N.  Ry.  Banks,  Pearsall  Natl.,  Peoples’ 
'•.ate.  Newspaper,  The  Pearsall  Leader.  Tel.,  W. 
L\  Express. 

PEASTER — Parker  County;  pop.,  250.  10  miles 

rthwest  of  Weatherford,  the  county  seat  and  ship- 
-.  ..Vir  point.  Bank,  Farmers’  Bank  of  Peaster.  Tel- 
ephone connection. 

’ PECAN  GAP — Delta  County;  pop.,  500.  12  miles 
of  Cooper,  the  county  seat,  and  70  miles  north- 
*,.jst  of  Dallas.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Delta 
, Vunty  News.  Bank.  Pecan  Gap  State.  Ship- 
ru.nts,  cotton,  grain  and  hay.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

PECOS — Reeves  County  seat;  pop.,  1,445;  alt., 
j/.jil  ft.  90  miles  east  of  Van  Horn,  on  the  T.  & P., 
A.  T.  & S.  F.,  and  the  P.  V.  S.  Rys.  Is  in  center  of 
r.e  of  the  largest  irrigated  belts  in  Texas.  Banks, 
lirst  Natl.,  Pecos  Valley  State,  Pecost  Natl.  Ho- 
• t*ls,  Orient,  Pecos.  Semi-weekly  newspaper.  Famed 
for  the  Pecos  Valley  cantalopes,  shipped  to  all  parts 
f the  United  States.  Shipments,  cotton,  grain, 
livestock.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

PENDLETON — Bell  County;  pop.,  210.  14  miles 

northwest  of  Belton,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  C.  & 

S.  Fe  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

PENELOPE — Hill  County;  pop.,  400.  20  miles 

«>uth  of  Hillsboro,  the  county  seat,  on  the  I.  & G.  N. 
Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Newspaper,  Telegraph. 
Express. 

PENIEL — Hunt  County;  pop.,  571.  Two  miles 
north  of  Greenville,  the  county  seat  and  banking 
point,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  street  car  line. 
On  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  Is  the  home  of  Peniel  Uni- 
versity and  Peniel  Orphans  Home.  Newspaper. 
Telephone  connection-. 

PERRIN — Jack  County;  pop.,  250.  15  miles 

Southeast  of  Jacksboro,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G. 

T.  & W.  Ry.  Express  and  telephone  connections. 
FERRY— Falls  County;  pop.,  400.  Eight  miles 

north  of  Marlin,  the  county  seat,  on  the  H.  & T.  C. 
Ky.  Bank,  Farmers’  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

PERRYTOWN — Ochiltree  County;  pop.,  600. 
banks,  Farmers  & Stockmens  State,  First  Natl., 
F-  rrytown  Natl. 

PERSONVILLE — Limestone  County;  pop.,  600.  13 
"hlc-s  from  Groesbeck,  the  county  seat,  on  the  H.  & 
I C.  Ry.  Bank,  Guaranty  State.  Express. 
PETERSBURG — Hale  County;  pop.,  200.  27 

-h-s  southwest  of  Plainsview,  the  county  seat,  15^2 
hes  to  Abernathy,  the  nearest  shipping  point, 
■’-•ink,  Citizens’  Bank.  Stage  daily  to  Plainview. 
•'  -‘  phone  connection. 

PETROLIA — Clay  County;  pop.,  914;  alt.,  912  ft. 

! -•miles  from  Herietta,  the  county  seat,  on  the  W. 
/ ■ Ry.  Bank,  Continental  State.  Hotel,  Leath. 
•J-es  newspaper.  Is  very  productive  of  oil  and  gas. 
V’.  U.  Express. 

PETTY — Lamar  County;  pop.,  500.  15  miles  west 

■ Paris,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & P.  Ry.  Bank, 
••izens’  Natl.  Two  newspapers.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 

i'fWS. 

PFLUGERVILLE— Travis  County;  pop.,  500...  18 
::,'s  northeast  of  Austin,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry. 
; “nk,  Farmers’  State.  Newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
'*  x press. 


PHARR— Hidalgo  County;  pop.,  1,565;  alt.,  425  ft. 
15  miles  northwest  of  Edinburg,  the  county  seat,  on 
the  St  L.  B.  & M.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  First 
W.  U.  Expres. 

PICKTON — Hopkins  County;  pop.,  500.  15  miles 

from  Sulphur  Springs,  the  county  seat,  on  the  M.  K. 
& T.  Ry.  Banks,  Farmers  & Merchants,  First 
State,  First  Natl.  Weekly  newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

PILOT  POINT — Denton  County;  pop.,  2,000;  alt., 
684  ft.  17  miles  north  of  Denton,  the  county  seat, 
on  the  T.  & P.,  and  the  M.  K.  & T.  Rys.  Banks, 
Farmers  & Merchants,  First  State,  Pilot  Point  Natl. 
Hotels,  Commercial,  Yeary.  Weekly  newspaper, 
The  Post-Signal.  Shipments,  cotton  and  grain. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

PINEHILL— Rusk  County;  pop.,  251.  12  V2 

miles  southeast  of  Henderson,  the  county  seat.  Bank, 
First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

PINELAND — Sabine  County;  pop.,  1,500.  Ten 
miles  southwest  of  Hemphill,  the  county  seat,  and 
8 miles  from  Brookeland,  the  nearest  banking  point. 
Express. 

PITTSBURG — Camp  County  seat;  pop.,  2,540; 
alt.,  397  ft.  127  miles  east  of  Dallas,  on  the  M.  K. 
& T.  and  the  St.  L.  S.  W.  Rys.  Banks,  Camp  Coun- 
ty Bank,  First  Guaranty  State,  First  Natl.,  Pitts- 
burg Natl.  Hotel,  Main.  Newspaper,  The  Gazette. 
Some  manufacturing.  Industry,  lumber  and  farm- 
ing. Tel.,W.  U.  Express. 

PLAINS — Yoakum  County  seat;  pop.,  150.  85 

miles  east  of  Lubbock,  the  nearest  shipping  point. 
Has  a newspaper  and  two  banks,  First  State  Bank 
of  Plains,  Stockmen’s  Exchange. 

PLAINVIEW — Hale  County  seat;  pop.,  3,989;  alt., 
3,200  ft.  78  miles  south  of  Amarillo,  on  the  A.  T. 
& S.  F.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  Guaranty  State, 
Third  Natl.  Hotels,  Broadway,  Missouri,  Nash, 
Plainview,  Ware,  Wayland.  Plainview  is  the  second 
largest  city  on  the  Texas  plains  and  is  the  center 
of  the  wealthiest  agricultural  district  in  west  Texas. 
It  is  the  home  of  Wayland  Baptist  College  and  Seth 
Ward  Methodist  College.  Has  lumber  yards,  whole- 
sale houses,  Hour  mills,  grain  elevators,  planing 
mill,  sub-irrigation  and  drainage,  tile  factory,  steam 
laundry,  opera  house,  modern  city  conveniences, 
semi-  weekly  newspaper,  The  Herald,  one  weekly 
the  News,  and  one  semi-monthly  religious  publica- 
tion, The  Plains  Baptist.  Climate  and  atmosphere 
invigorating.  The  entire  district  is  underlaid  with 
an  inexhaustible  water  supply  from  a depth  of  30 
to  60  feet,  which  is  being  developed  for  irrigation 
purposes,  a number  of  wells  supplying  1,000  to  1,500 
gals  a minute.  This  union  of  pure  water  and  per- 
fect soil  produces  increditable  crops.  Industries, 
live  stock  breeding,  raising  and  feeding,  growing  of 
fruits,  berries,  melons,  celery,  peanuts,  vegetables 
and  alfalfa.  Marketing  facilities  an^l  transporta- 
tion rates  good;  direct  railroad  connection  to  Denver, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City  tothe  north  and  north- 
west, to  Ft..  Worth  and  Dallas  and  the  bulk  of  Texas 
to  the  east,  to  Houston,  San  Antonio,  Galveston  and 
other  cities  of  the  South.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

PLANO — Collin  County;  pop.,  1,715;  alt.,  692  ft. 
12miles  south  of  McKinney,  the  county  seat,  and  15 
miles  north  of  Dallas,  on  the  II.  & T.  C.  and  the 
St.  L.  S.  W.  Rys.,  and  the  Texas  Traction  Co.’s  line. 
Banks,  Farmers’  & Merchants’  Natl.,  Plano  Natl. 
Hotel,  Plano.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Star-Courier. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 
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PLANTE RSVILLE— Grimes  County;  pop.,  400. 
75  miles  south  of  Anderson,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.,  and  15  miles  from  Xavasota.  Bank, 
First  State.  Express  and  telephone  connections. 

PLEASANTON— Atascosa  County;  pop.,  1,030. 
3%  miles  from  Jourdonton,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
S.  A.  U.  & G.  Ry.  Bank,  First  Natl.  Two  news- 
papers and  express. 

POINT — Rains  County;  pop.,  500.  Seven  miles 
from  Emory,  the  county  seat,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry. 
Bank,  First  State.  Newspaper  and  express. 

POLYTECHNIC— Tarrant  County;  pop.,  4,338. 
Bank,  First  State.  Is  a branch  of  the  Ft.  Worth 
post  office.  See  Ft.  Worth. 

PONDER — Denton  County;  pop.,  200.  12  miles 

northwest  of  Denton,  the  county  seat,  and  32  miles 
north  of  Ft.  Worth,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.  Bank, 
Ponder  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

POXTA — Cherokee  County;  pop.,  400.  Five  miles 
from  Rusk,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & N.  O.  Ry. 
Bank,  Guaranty  State.  Express. 

POOLVILLE — Parker  County;  pop.,  400.  17  miles 
from  Weatherford,  the  county  seat  and  shipping 
point.  Bank,  First  State.  Telephone  connections. 

PORT  ARTHUR — Jefferson  County;  pop.,  22,251; 
alt.,  8 ft.  18  Mj  miles  southwest  of  Beaumont, 
the  county  seat,  103  miles  from  Houston,  on  the 
bank  of  Sabine  Lake  and  on  the  K.  C.  S.  and  S.  P. 
Rys.  and  the  Beaumont-Port  Arthur  Interurban. 
Banks,  First  Natl.,  Merchants’  State.  Hotels,  Lake- 
view,  Plaza,  Thornton.  Ranks  as  the  twelfth  port 
of  the  United  States  and  is  one  of  the  largest  oil 
refining  points  on  the  country.  The  inland  location 
12%  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  affords  abso- 
lute protection  from  Gulf  storms.  The  harbor  and 
docks  are  reached  through  a canal  270  feet  wide  and 
27  feet  deep,  a canal  owned  and  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Two  newspapers.  Port  Ar- 
thur is  famous  as  a summer  resort.  Lake  Sabine 
is  one  of  the  finest  sheets  of  water  on  the  entire 
Gulf  coast,  safe  for  yachting,  rowing,  boating,  bath-* 
ing  and  aquatic  sports  of  every  kind.  Stocked  with 
Spanish  Mackerel,  trout,  flounders,  bass,  redfish, 
sheephead,  tarpon  and  other  fish.  In  winter  climate 
is  everything  that  could  be  desired,  fishing  and  boat- 
ing as  well  as  hunting,  still  good.  The  local  indus- 
tries provide  the  largest  monthly  payroll  of  any 
city  in  the  South  of  the  same  size.  Roads  in  the 
vicinity  are  all  macadamized.  Tel.,  Postal,  Mackay, 
W..  U.  Express. 

PORTLAND — San  Patricio  County;  pop.,  300.  20 
miles  from  Sinton,  the  county  seat,  and  3 miles 
from  Gregory  on  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry.  Bank,  First 
State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

PORT  LAVACA — Calhoun  County  seat;  pop., 
1,213;  alt.,  40  ft.  140  miles  southeast  of  San  An- 
tonio, on  Lavaca  Bay,  and  on  the  G.  H.  & S.  A.  Ry., 
and  on  the  Intercostal  Canal.  Banks,  First  Natl., 
First  State.  Hotels,  Lavaca,  Xavidad.  Weekly 
newspaper,  The  Wave.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express.  In- 
dustry, cotton. 

PORT  NECHES — Jefferson  County;  pop.,  1,500. 
12  miles  from  Beaumont,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
Neches  River.  Bank,  First  Natl.  Telephone  connec- 
tion. 

POST — Garza  County  seat;  pop.,  1,43d;  alt.,  270 
ft.  25  miles  southeast  of  Tahoka,  on  the  I*.  & N.  T. 
Ry.  Banks,  First  State,  First  Natl.  Hotel,  Al- 
gerita.  Newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 


POTEET — Atascosa  County;  pop.,  800.  Ten  ni 
from  Jourdonton,  the  county  seat,  on  the  Arte- 
Belt  Ry.  Banks,  Farmers  Bank,  First  State.  \y, 
ly  newspaper,  The  Register.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Expr. 

POTH — Wilson  County;  pop.,  300.  Eight  m 
southeast  of  Floresville,  the  county  seat,  on  the  S.  .. 
& A.  P.  Ry.  Bank,  First  Natl. 

POTTSBORO— Grayson  County;  pop.,  454. 
miles  northwest  of  Sherman,  the  county  seat,  on 
M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  Banks,  Farmers’  State,  Pottsh  - 
Guaranty  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

POWELL — Navarro  County;  pop.,  500.  Eiyr 
miles  east  of  Corsicana,  the  county  seat,  on  V 
St.  L.  S.  W.  Ry.  Bank,  Powell  State.  Tel.,  W.  p 
Express. 

POYNER — Henderson  County;  pop.,  200.  18  mill 
from  Athens,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & N.  O.  R . 
Bank,  Poyner  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

PRAIRIE  HILL — Limestone  County,  Mart,  P.  o. 
Pop.,  152.  Bank,  Guaranty  State. 

PREMONT — Jim  Wells  County,  pop.,  600.  27 

miles  from  Alice,  the  county  seat,  on  the  S.  A.  ^ 
A.  P.  Ry.  Bank,  Premont  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

PRIDDY — Miller  County;  pop.,  28.  17  miles  from 
Goldthwaite,  the  county  seat  and  usual  shipping- 
point,  and  9 miles  from  Indian  Gap.  Bank,  Farmers 
& Merchants  Bank.  Telephone  connection. 

PRINCETON — Collin  County;  pop.,  500.  Eight 
miles  east  of  McKinney,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  Banks,  Citizens  State,  Farmers 
State.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Princeton  News. 
Teh,  W.  U.  Express. 

PRITCHETT — Upshur  County;  pop.,  245;  Six 
miles  from  Gilmore,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  L. 
S.  W.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

PROCTOR— Comanche  County;  pop.,  300.  13 

miles  northeast  of  Comanche,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
Ft.  Worth  and  R.  G.  Ry.  Bank,  State  Bank  of  Pros- 
tor.  Teh,  W.  U.  Express. 

PROSPER — Collin  County;  pop.,  315.  14  miles 

from  McKinney,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  L.  S. 
F.  Ry.  Bank,  Continental  State.  Teh,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

PURDON — Navarro  County;  pop.,  600;  15  miles 
from  Corsicana,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  L.  S. 
W.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Nath,  First  State.  Newspaper. 
Express. 

PUTNAM — Callahan  County;  pop.,  363;  alt.,  800 
feet.  12  miles  east  of  Baird,  the  county  seat  and  125 
miles  northw-est  of  IT.  Worth,  on  the  T.  & P.  Ry. 
Bank,  Farmers  State.  Hotel,  Mission.  Teh,  W.  U. 
Express. 

QUANAH — Hardeman  County  seat;  pop.,  3,691; 
alt.,  1,528  ft.  195  miles  northwest  of  Ft.  Worth,  be- 
tween the  Red  River  and  the  Pease  River,  on  the 
F.  W.  & D.  C.,  the  Quanah  Acme  & Pac.,  and  the 
St.  L.  S.  F.  Rys.  Banks,  First  Guaranty  State,  Se- 
curity State.  Hotel,  Quanah.  Two  weekly  news- 
papers, The  Tribune-Chief  and  The  Observer.  Ship- 
ments, cotton,  grain,  live  stock,  hay.  The  largest 
alfalfa  and  hog  ranch  in  the  United  States  is  near 
here.  Cement,  plaster  and  flour  mills,  railroad 
shops,  laundry,  creamery,  overall  factory,  ice  cream 
factory,  bottling  works,  power  house  and  an  unusuai 
complement  of  mercantile  firms  are  the  industrial 
factors.  Teh,  W.  U.  Express. 

QUEEN  CITY — Cass  County;  pop.,  39S.  22K 

miles  south  of  Texarkana,  on  the  T.  & P.  Ry.  Bank, 
Guaranty  State.  Teh,  W.  U.  Express. 
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gt’IN'EAN — Hunt  County;  pop.,  580.  18  miles 

.j,  0f  Greenville,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  M.  Ry. 
».i,  Continental  State,  Quinlan  State.  Weekly 
paper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 
ijl'lTMAN — Wood  County  seat;  pop.,  800.  Ter 
north  of  Mineola,  the  nearest  shipping-  point. 
4'ik-S  Farmers  & Merchants  State,  First  Natl. 
\,w-paper.  Telephone  connection. 

;■  \j,LS — Crosby  County;  pop.,  800.  10%  miles 

Crosbyton,  the  county  seat,  on  the  Crosbyton 
;»h  Plains  Ry.  Banks,  First  State,  Guaranty 
. Bank  & Trust  Co.  Weekly  newspaper.  Tele- 
• „ne  connection. 

RANDOLPH — Fannin  County;  pop.,  221.  Ten 
~ ,s  from  Bonham,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  L. 

- \V.  Ry.  Bank,  Continental  State.  Express  and 
phone  connections. 

i:  \NGF.R — Eastland  County;  pop.,  16,205;  alt., 

• ft.  Ten  miles  east  of  Eastland,  the  county 

, . and  96  miles  west  of  Ft.  Worth,  on  the  H.  P. 

Banks,  Farmers  & Merchants  State,  First  Natl., 
<•  aaranty  State,  Texas  Bank  & Trust  Co.  Hotels, 
•vrnado,  Gholson,  McCleskey,  Paramount,  South- 
end. Newspapers,  daily  and  weekly.  Ranger  is 
n<*  of  the  leading  oil  centers  of  Texas,  in  the  midst 
? an  oil  producing  territory  that  ranks  with  the 
World-famed  fields  of  Mexico  and  Russia.  It  was 
"y  coming  in  of  this  territory  in  oil  production  that 
brought  Texas  to  the  first  ranks  among  Uncle  Sam’s 
1!  territories. 

RATCLIFF— Houston  County  pop.,  2,000.  21 

miles  from  Crockett,  the  county  seat,  on  the  Eastern 
Texas  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Newspaper.  Tel., 
w.  U.  Express. 

RAYENA— Fannin  County;  pop.,  412.  Ten  miles 
from  Bonham,  the  county  seat,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry. 
Rank,  Ravena  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 
RAYMONDVILLE— Cameron  County;  pop.,  400. 

• s miles  north  of  Brownsville,  the  county  seat,  on 

miles  north  of  Brownsville,  the  county  seat,  on 
•.he  St.  L.  B.  & M.  Ry.  Banks,  Raymondville  State, 
kaymondville  Trust  Co.  Weekly  newspaper.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express.  Hotel,  Raymondville. 

REAGAN— Falls  County;  pop.,  500  10  miles 

fn.m  Marlin,  the  county  seat,  on  the  H.  & T.  C.  Ry 
Rank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

RED  OAK — Ellis  County;  pop.,  400.  10  miles 

from  Waxahachie,  the  county  seat,  on  the  M.  K.  & T. 
Ry.  and  Southern  Traction  Co’s.  line.  Banks,  First 
ite,  and  L.  F.  White  & Sons.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 
RED  ROCK — Bastrop  County;  pop.,  350.  16 

rrdes  from  Bastrop,  the  county  seat,  on  the  M.  K. 
A T.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Express  and  telephone 
■ nncction. 

RED  WATER— Bowie  County;  pop.,  258.  12 
^'h-s  southeast  of  Boston,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
’ L.  S.  W.  Ry.  Bank,  Citizens  Guaranty  Bank 
W.  U.  Express. 

REFUGIO — Refugio  County  seat;  pop.,  933;  alt., 

- ‘ ' •*  feet.  60  miles  northwest  of  Corpus  Christi,  on 

Mission  River,  and  on  the  St.  L.  B.  & M.  Ry. 
E*’ k.  Bank:  of  Refugio.  Hotel,  Refugio.  One  of 
" oldest  towns  in  Texas,  dating  its  settlement  from 
was  the  battleground  of  many  fierce  strug- 
*■’  ' * ,r>  the  war  for  Texan  independence.  Here  Capt 
*•  and  his  followers  were  massacred  by  the 
X!c‘ans;  the  state  of  Texas  has  erected  a beautiful 
, r’iment  in  memory  of  Capt  King  and  his  martyrs 

• Sultry,  cattle.  Newspaper,  The  Review.  Tel.  W.  U. 
‘ * press. 


REINHARDT — Dallas  County;  pop.,  100.  8 

miles  from  Dallas,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  C.  & 

S.  F.  Ry.  Bank,  Guaranty  State. 

RENNER — Collin  County;  pop.,  200  20  miles 

from  McKinney,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  L.  & 

S.  W.  Ry.  Bank,  Guaranty  State.  Express  and 
telephone. 

RHOME — WTise  County;  pop.,  400.  15  miles 

south  of  Decatur,  the  county  seat,  and  25  miles 
from  Ft.  Worth  on  the  Ft.  W.  & D.  C.  Ry.  Bank, 
First  Nat’l.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

RHONESBORO — Upshur  County;  pop.,  225.  13 

miles  from  Gilmer,  the  countv  seat,  on  the  M.  & E. 

T.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

RICE— Navarro  County;  pop.,  611.  10  miles 

from  Corsicana,  the  county  seat,  on  the  H.  & T.  C 
Ry.  and  the  Corsicana-Dallas  Interurban  line.  Banks 
First  Nat’l.,  First  State.  Newspaper,  Telegraph,  W. 

U.  Express. 

RICH  ARDS— Grimes  County;  pop.,  500.  11% 

miles  southeast  of  Singleton  on  the  T.  & B.  V.  Ry. 
Bank,  Richards  State.  Weekly  newspaper.  Ex 
press. 

RICHARDSON — Dallas  County;  pop.,  400;  alt., 
63  2 ft.  12  miles  from  Dallas,  the  county  seat,  on 
the  H.  & T.  C.  Ry.  and  Texas  Traction  Co’s.  line. 
Bank,  Citizens  State.  Weekly  newspaper.  Hotel, 
Driscoll.  Express. 

RICHLAND — Navarro  County;  pop.,  7 50;  alt., 
377  ft.  12  miles  from  Corsicana,  the  county  seat, 
on  the  H.  & T.  C.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Hotel, 
Swink.  Has  newspaper,  telegraph  (W.  U.)  and  ex- 
press. 

RICHLAND  SPRINGS— San  Saba  County;  pop., 
600.  15  miles  from  San  Saba,  the  county  seat, 

on  the  G.  C.  & S.  F.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  News- 
paper, express  and  telephone  connection. 

RICHMOND — Ft.  Bend  County  seat;  pop.,  1,272; 
alt.,  8 6 ft.  33  miles  southwest  of  Houston,  on  the 
G.  H.  & S.  A.,  the  G.  C.  & S.  F.,  and  the  N.  Y.  T. 
& M.  Rys.,  on  the  Brazos  River.  Banks,  J.  H.  P. 
Davis  & Co.,  First  Nat’l.  Hotel,  National.  News- 
paper, telegraph  and  express. 

RIDGEWAY — Hopkins  County;  pop.,  150.  10 

miles  northwest  of  Sulphur  Springs,  the  county  seat, 
on  the  St.  L.  S.  W.  Ry.  Bank,  Ridgeway  State.  Tel. 
W.  U.  Express. 

RIESEL — McLennan  County;  pop.,  268.  15  miles 

from  W’aco,  the  county  seat,  on  the  H.  & T.  C.  Ry. 
Bank,  First  State.  Hotel,  Shepard.  Newspaper, 
express  and  telephone. 

RINGGOLD— Montague  County;  pop.,  400.  20 

miles  west  of  Montague,  the  county  seat,  and  90 
miles  north  of  Ft.  Worth,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  and  the 
C.  R.  I.  & G.  Ry.  Bank,  Ginggold  State.  Tel.,  W. 
U.  Express. 

RIO  GRANDE — Starr  County  seat;  pop.,  3,000; 
alt.,  3,4  6 2 ft.  24%  miles  northwest  of  Samfordyce, 
the  nearest  shipping  point,  on  the  Rio  Grande  River. 
Banks,  First  Nat’l.,  First  State  Bank  & Trust  Co. 
Hotel,  Phillips.  Mail  daily. 

RIO  HONDO— Cameron  County;  pop.,  250.  25 

miles  from  Brownsville,  the  county  seat,  and  9 miles 
from  San  Benito  where  connection  is  made  with  the 
St.  L.  B.  & M.  Rv„  on  the  S.  B.  & R.  G.  Ry.  Bank. 
Farmers  & Traders.  The  city  is  on  the  San  Be- 
nito Land  & Water  Co'.  Irrigation  system  which  sup- 
plies all  the  surrounding  country  with  water.  Tel. 
W.  U.  Express.  Hotel,  Arroyo  Inn. 
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RIO  VISTA — Johnson  County;  pop.,  7 50.  9 miles 

from  Cleburne,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  f. 
Ry.  Bank,  Farmers  & Traders  Bank.  Tel.,  W.  U 
Express. 

RISING  STAR— Eastland  County;  pop.,  906;  alt., 
1,500  ft.  23  miles  from  Eastland,  the  county  seat, 
on  the  T.  C.  Ry.  Banks,  Continental  State,  First 
Nat’l.  Hotels,  Commercial,  Livingston.  Newspa- 
per, express  and  telephone  connections. 

RIVERSIDE— Walker  County;  pop.,  100.  21  % 

miles  northeast  of  Huntsville,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
I.  & G.  N.  Ry.  Bank,  Riverside  State  Bank.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

RIVIERA— Kleberg  County;  pop.,  400.  15% 

miles  south  of  Kingsville,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St. 
L.  B.  & M.  and  R.  B.  & W.  Rys.  Bank,  Riviera 
State.  Has  newspaper,  telegrapn,  VV.  U.,  and  ex- 
press. 

ROANOKE— Denton  County;  pop.,  500.  16  miles 

south  of  Denton,  the  county  seat,  and  20  miles 
north  of  Ft.  Worth,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  and  the  T.  & 
P.  Rys.  Bank,  Continental  State.  Weekly  news- 
paper, The  Enterprise.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

ROARING  SPRINGS— Motley  County;  pop.,  500. 
8%  miles  southwest  of  Matador,  the  county  seat, 
on” the  Q.  A.  & P.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  News- 
paper, express  and  telephone. 

ROBERT  LEE— Coke  County  seat;  pop.,  582 
13%  miles  west  of  Bronte,  the  nearest  shipping 
point  with  which  place  it  has  daily  mail-stage  con- 
nection. Is  on  the  Colorado  River.  Bank,  First 
Guaranty  State.  Has  weekly  newspaper  and  tele- 
phone connection. 

ROBSTOWN— Nueces  County;  pop.,  9 48;  alt.,  3 6 
ft.  16  miles  west  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  county 
seat,  on  the  St.  L.  B.  & M.  and  T.  M.  Rys.  Banks, 
First  State,  Guaranty  State.  Weekly  newspaper, 
The  Reporter.  Hotels,  Brendle.  Hardesty.  Robs- 
town  is  the  receiving  and  distributing  point  for  a 
rich  surrounding  territory  and  ships  large  quantities 
of  Cotton,  corn,  dairy  and  truck  products  and  live- 
stock. Teh,  W.  U.  Express. 

ROBY — Fisher  County  seat;  pop.,  635.  4% 

miles  north  of  South  Roby,  on  the  T.  C Ry.,  and  7 
miles  west  of  Longworth,  on  the  K.  C.  M.  O.  Ry.,  the 
shipping  points,  and  about  22  5 miles  west  of  Ft. 
Worth.  Banks,  First  Nat’l.,  First  State.  Farm- 
ing, fruit  growing  and  livestock  raising  are  the 
leading  industries.  Mail  daily  from  Longworth  and 
from  North  Roby.  Has  a weekly  newspaper.  Tele- 
phone connections. 

ROCHELLE — McCullough  County;  pop.,  700.  10 

miles  from  Brady,  the  county  seat,  on  the  Ft.  W.  & 
R.  G.  Ry.  Banks,  Bank  of  Rochelle,  and  Rochelle 
State  Bank.  Newspaper,  telegraph,  W.  U.,  and  ex- 
press. 

ROCKDALE — Milam  County;  pop.,  2,323;  alt., 
4 6 ft.  15  miles  southwest  of  Cameron,  the  county 
seat,  at  the  junction  of  the  I.  & G.  N.  and  the  S. 
A.  & A.  P.  Rys.  Banks,  Citizens’  State,  First  Nat’l., 
Rockdale  State.  Is  center  of  the  great  lignite  dis- 
tricts of  Texas.  A number  of  companies  are  suc- 
cessfully operating  here,  and  over  7,000  cars  of 
lignite  are  shipped  from  this  city  annually.  The 
city  is  the  center  of  a rich  agricultural  district;  cot- 
ton is  the  principal  crop.  General  farming  and  stock 
raising  are  carried  on.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Re- 
ported. Hotel,  Wolf.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

ROCK  ISLAND — Colorado  County;  pop.,  500.  14 

miles  from  Columbus,  the  county  seat,  on  the  S A 


& A.  P.  Ry.  Bank,  Rick  Island  State.  Exprt 
and  telephone  connection. 

ROCKPORT — Aransas  County  seat;  pop.,  1,5  4 
alt.,  6 ft.  31  miles  east  of  Corpus  Christi,  on  • 
shore  of  Aransas  Bay  and  the  S,  A.  & A.  P.  ]; 
Banks,  First  Nat’l.,  State  Bank  of  Rockport.  Hot, 
Craig.  Is  picturesquely  located,  and  is  a popu 
summer  resort;  has  an  extensive  fishing  interest  a- 
a good  port  for  small  boats.  Trucking  is  larg. 
carried  on,  its  produce  i-eaching  the  farthest  n 
them  markets.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

ROCKSPRINGS — Edwards  County;  pop.,  6-. 

75  miles  west  of  Kerrville,  the  usual  shipping  poii : 
Rocksprings  is  the  judicial  seat  of  its  count 
banks,  First  Nat’l.,  First  State.  Has  a newspap-  - 
The  Rustler-Standai'd.  Stage  daily  to  Kerrvilk- 
telephone  connection. 

ROCKWALL — Rockwall  County  seat;  pop.,  1,3S>- 
alt.,  545  ft.  2 miles  from  Trinity  River  and  _ 
miles  northeast  of  Dallas,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  I: . 
Banks,  Farmers  Nat’l.,  Guaranty  State.  HotV.  - 
Cottage,  Stephenson.  Two  weekly  newspapers,  T: 
Success  and  The  Tribune.  Tel.,  W.  U.,  Express. 

ROCKWOOD — Coleman  County;  pop.,  200.  2 

miles  from  Santa  Anna,  28  miles  from  Coleman,  th 
county  seat;  stage  daily  to  Santa  Anna.  Bank 
Rockwood  State.  Telephone  connection. 

ROGERS — Bell  County;  pop.,  1,256-  alt.,  539  fi 
25  miles  southeast  of  Belton,  the  county  seat,  li- 
the G.  C.  & S.  F.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Nat’l.,  Roger  - 
State.  Hotel,  Ater.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Er 
terprise.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

ROMA — Starr  County;  pop.,  1,000.  15  mile- 

west  of  Rio  Grande,  the  county  seat  and  nearer’, 
banking  point,  and  41  miles  from  Samfordyce,  th. 
nearest  rail  approach,  on  the  Rio  Grande  River. 
Telephone  connection. 

ROSCOE — Nolan  County;  pop.,  1,079;  alt.,  2,60" 
ft.  9 miles  southwest  of  Sweetwater,  the  count;, 
seat,  on  the  T.  & P.  and  R.  S.  & P.  Rys.  Bank. 
Roscoe  State.  Hotel,  Rex.  Newspaper,  telegraph, 
W.  U.,  and  express. 

ROSEBUD — Falls  County;  pop.,  1,516;  alt.,  39’ 
ft.  22  miles  southwest  of  Marlin,  the  county  seat, 
and  37  miles  south  of  Waco,  on  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry. 
Banks,  First  Nat’l.,  Planters  Nat’l.,  Rosebud  Stab- 
Weekly  Newspaper,  The  News.  Hotels,  Clark,  W. 

Is  the  center  of  a fine  farmers’  country;  cotton  ar.  . 
corn  are  the  principal  crops  but  livestock  and  poul- 
try raising,  dairying,  fruit  and  truck  farming  ar 
-carried  on  to  a considerable  extent.  Tel.,  W.  V. 
Express. 

ROSENBERG — Ft.  Bend  County;  pop.,  1,279;  alt 
108  ft.  3 miles  southwest  of  Richmond,  the  count: 
seat,  and  30  miles  southwest  of  Houston,  on  ti. 
G.  H.  & S.  A.  and  the  G.  C.  & S.  F.  Rys.,  % mi 
from  the  Brazos  River.  Banks,  Rosenberg  Stat- 
J.  H.  P.  Davis  & Co.  Hotels,  Benson,  Plaza.  Wei-k 
ly  newspaper,  The  News-Herald,  telegraph,  W.  V 
and  express. 

ROSEWOOD — Upshur  County;  pop.,  225.  9 mih  - 
from  Gilmer,  the  county  seat  of  the  M.  & E.  T.  K.v 
Bank,  First  State.  Telegraph,  W.  U.  Express. 

ROTAN — Fisher  County;  pop.,  1.000;  alt.,  1,95 
ft.  23  5 miles  west  of  Ft.  Worth,  12  miles  north  - 
Robey,  the  county  seat,  and  is  the  terminal  of  t! 
T.  C.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Nat’l.,  Rotan  State.  Wo  * 
ly  newspaper,  The  Advance.  Cotton  and  cattle  a 
the  principal  shipments.  Hotels,  Hamilton,  Liming 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 
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HOUND  ROCK — Williamson  County;  pop.,  900; 
720  ft.  10  miles  south  of  Georgetown,  the 
‘ j’nty  seat,  on  the  I.  & G.  N.  Ry.,  at  the  junction  of 
main  line  and  the  Georgetown  branch.  Bank 

■ \ Neison  & Co.  Newspaper,  The  Round  Rock 

• t.aJer.  Cotton  gins,  broom  factory  and  extensive 
r,o  works  are  the  leading  industries.  Is  the  seat 
f Trinity  College.  Hotels,  Euhl,  Harrell.  Tel.,  W. 

■ - Express. 

HOUND  TOP — Fayette  County;  pop.,  150.  16V2 

"•;>s  from  La  Grange,  the  county  seat,  and  6% 
-:!es  from  Carmine,  the  nearest  shipping  point. 

• '.ir.k,  Round  Top  State.  Telephone  connection. 

HOWENA — Runnels  County;  pop.,  105.  8 miles 

*r  ,m  Ballinger,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  F. 

Bank,  First  State.  Weekly  newspaper,  The 
Review.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

ROWLETT — Dallas  County;  pop.,  108.  21 

rcNes  from  Dallas,  the  county  seat,  on  the  M.  K.  & 
7.  Ry.  Bank,  Guaranty  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

ROXTON — Lamar  County;  pop.,  1,800;  alt.,  499 
ft.  1 4 miles  south  of  Paris,  the  county  seat,  on 
•he  G.  C.  & S.  F.  Ry.  Bank,  Roxton  State.  Hotels, 
Roxton  and  Tugwell.  Has  weekly  newspaper,  tele- 
graph, W.  U.,  and  express.  Industry,  cotton. 
liOYSE  CITY — Rockwall  County;  pop.,  1,289;  alt., 

5 4 7 ft.  10  miles  northeast  of  Rockwall,  on  the  M. 
K.  & T.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Nat’l.,  First  State.  Ho- 
tel. Industry,  cotton  and  grain.  Has  two  news- 
papers, telegraph,  W.  U.  Express. 

RULE — Haskell  County;  pop.,  8 90;  alt.,  1,80  6 ft. 
! 0 miles  west  of  Haskell,  the  county  seat,  and  61 
•rile3  northwest  of  Sweetwater,  on  the  K.  C.  M.  & 

» Ry.  Banks,  Farmers’  State,  First  Nat’l.  Ho- 
tels, Earnest,  Rock,  Willingham.  Weekly  newspa- 
per. telegraph,  W.  U.,  and  express. 

RUNGE — Karnes  County;  pop.,  1,070;  alt.,  308  ft. 
'S  miles  east  of  Karnes  City,  the  county  seat,  166 
miles  southwest  of  Houston,  and  71  miles  southeast 
f San  Antonio,  on  the  S,  O.  & A.  P.  Ry.  Banks, 
First  State,  Runge  Nat’l.  Hotels,  Bailey,  Lyons. 
’.Veekly  newspaper,  The  Karnes  County  News, 
"hipment,  cotton.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

RUSK — Cherokee  County  seat;  pop.,  2,000;  alt., 

• 9 4.  15  miles  southeast  of  Jacksonville,  2 23  miles 

• rtheast  of  Austin,  on  the  Lufkin  branch  of  the 

L.  S.  W.  Ry.,  and  the  Rusk  branch  of  the  T.  & 
*>'  O.  Ry.  on  and  the  Texas  State  Ry.  Banks,  Citi- 
Guaranty  State,  Farmers  & Merchants’  Bank 

6 Trust  Co.  Hotel,  Claiborne.  2 foundries,  ma- 
' me  shops,  iron  furnace,  box  factory  and  several 

and  gin  mills  comprise  the  industrial  institu- 
ms.  A Baptist  Academy  and  the  East  Texas 
'‘ate  Prison  are  located  here.  Iron  ore  is  mined  in 
■-"•c  vicinity.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

SABINAL — Uvalde  County;  pop.,  4,558:  alt.,  964 
31  miles  east  of  Uvalde,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
I*.  Ry.  Bank,  Sabinal  Nat’l.  Hotel,  Mitchell. 
■Vv-kly  newspaper,  The  Sentinel.  Sabinal  Chris- 
ari  College  is  located  here.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express 
•'A('UL — Nacogdoches  County;  pop.,  250.  25 
~ •‘‘5  from  Nacogdoches,  the  county  seat,  on  the 

• & X.  O.  Ry.  Bank,  Sacul  Guaranty  State.  Ex- 
< ‘ 's  and  telephone  connections. 

'ADLER — Grayson  county;  pop.,  400;  IS  miles 
■n  Sherman,  the  county  seat,  on  the  M.  K.  & T. 
Rank,  First  Guaranty  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 

■ *>•  -v 

• AGERTON — Haskell  County;  pop.,  300.  16 


miles  southwest  of  Haskell,  the  county  seat,  on  the 

K.  C.  M.  & O.  and  the  S.  & N.  W.  Rys.  Bank,  Con- 
tinental State  Bank.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

SAINT  JO — Montague  County;  pop.,  9S5;  alt., 
1,14  6 ft.  13  miles  northeast  of  Montague,  the 
county  seat,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  Banks,  Citizens’ 
Nat’l.,  First  Nat’l.  Hotel,  Clonts.  Has  newspaper, 
tel.,  W.  U.  and  express. 

SAL  ADO — Bell  County;  pop.,  471;  9 miles  from 
Belton,  the  county  seat  and  nearest  shipping  point 
Bank,  First  State.  Mail  daily. 

SATILLO — Hopkins  County;  pop.,  250.  16  miles 

from  Sulphur  Springs,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St. 

L.  S.  W.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Newspaper,  tele- 
graph, W.  U.  and  express. 

SAN  ANGELO — Tom  Green  County;  population, 
9,  392;  alt.,  1,847  ft.  243  miles  southwest  of  Ft. 
Worth,  4 51  miles  northeast  of  El  Paso,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  North,  South,  and  Middle  Concho 
Rivers,  on  the  K.  C.  M.  & O.  of  T.  and  the  G.  C.  & 
S.  F.  Rys.  The  city  was  founded  in  18S2,  when  it 
succeeded  the  town  of  Ben  Flicken  as  county  seat 
of  Tom  Green  County.  Banks,  Central  Nat’l.,  First 
Nat’l.,  Guaranty  State,  San  Angelo  Nat’l.,  Concho 
Valley  Loan  and  Trust  Co.  Hotels,  Central,  Good- 
win, Herrman,  Hickman,  London,  Model,  Myers, 
Newton  Nimitz,  St.  Angelus,  Sealy.  San  Angelo  is 
the  natural  metropolis  of  southwest  Texas.  In 
18  68,  the  Federal  Government  established  Ft.  Con- 
cho near  the  forks  of  the  Concho  Rivers,  which  site 
is  now  near  the  heart  of  the  present  day  city.  The 
city  is  the  center  of  a vast  sheep  and  cattle  pro- 
ducing country.  Raising  of  Angora  goats  is  de- 
veloping. San  Angelo  is  one  of  the  largest  wool 
centers  in  the  United  States.  This  section  of  the 
state  is  a health  resort  to  those  afflicted  with  tu- 
bercular, asthmatic  or  catarrhal  troubles.  The  at- 
mosphere is  dry  and  invigorating.  Has  newspaper. 
The  Standard,  (daily  and  weekly),  wholesale  gro- 
ceries, dry  goods,  two  ice  plants,  two  steam  laundries 
planing  mills,  foundry  and  machine  shop,  grain  ele- 
vators, cotton  gins,  bottling  works,  two  sanitariums, 
cotton  seed  oil  mill,  cotton  compress,  paved  streets, 
and  modern  public  utilities.  Here  are  located  the 
Fair  Grounds  for  Southwest  Texas.  Established 
automobile  passenger  and  mail  lines  operate  between 
this  city  and  towns  far  removed  from  railroads. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

SAN  ANTONIO — Bexar  County  seat;  pop., 
116,  37  9;  alt.,  6 54  ft.  7 9 miles  southwest  of  Aus- 
tin on  the  G.  H.  & S.  A.,  the  I.  & G.  N.,  the  M.  K.  & 
T„  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  and  the  S.  A.  U.  & G.  Rys. 
This  is  a place  of  great  historic  interest,  being  the 
location  of  the  famed  Alamo  where  Travis,  Crockett 
and  Bowie  and  a handful  of  men  withstood  the  as- 
sault of  3,000  Mexicans,  leaving  nearly  a thousand 
of  the  enemy  dead  and  dying  before  they  perished  in 
the  cause  of  Texas  Freedom.  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  with  the  Texas  Battle  cry 
of  “Remember  the  Alamo,”  won  independence  for 
Texas.  The  Alamo  chapel  has  been  purchased  by 
the  State  as  has  also  the  barracks  in  which  much 
of  the  fighting  occurred.  Banks,  State  Nat’l.,  Ala- 
mo Nat’l.,  American  Savings  Bank,  Army  Bank  of 
Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Central  Trust  Company,  City 
Nat’l.,  Commercial  Loan  & Tr.  Co.,  Commercial 
State,  Commonwealth  Bank  & Tr.  Co.,  First  State 
Bank,  Frost  Nat’l.,  Gross  Nat’l.,  Guaranty  State, 
International  Bank  & Tr.  Co.,  Lockwood  Nat’l.,  Mer- 
chants and  Mechanics’,  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
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San  Antonio  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank,  San  Antonio 
Loan  & Tr.  Co.,  Standard  Trust  Co.,  State  Nat’l., 
Texas  State  Bank  & Tr.  Co.,  Union  Securities  Co. 
H.  P.  Crosby  Investment  Co.,  Elliott  & Hayes,  In- 
vestment bankers,  J.  E.  Jarrett  & Co.,  Investment 
bonds,  T.  G.  Leighton,  stocks  and  bonds,  D.  A.  Op- 
penheimer,  bankers,  D.  Sullivan  & Co.,  bankers,  and 
the  San  Antonio  Clearing  House  Association.  Ho- 
tels, Alamo,  Angelus,  Arthur,  Bowie.  Crockett,  Fair- 
mont, Garden,  Gunter,  Hutchins,  Imperial,  La  Barre, 
Lanier,  Losoya,  Majestic,  Maverick,  Menger,  Nueces, 
Randoll,  St.  Anthony,  Savoy,  Southern  and  Travel- 
ers. 

San  Antonio  is  the  busiest,  richest  and  at  the 
same  time  cleanest  city  of  its  size  in  the  Union, 
with  no  phase  of  modern  conveniences  lacking.  A 
perfectly  equipped  street  railway  service,  public 
buildings  not  surpassed  in  beauty  or  efficiency  by 
any  of  the  larger  cities,  the  most  perfect  system  of 
paving  and  draining,  parks  and  squares  that  would 
be  impossible  in  the  rigorous  climes  of  the  North 
and  East,  social  environment  expressive  of  all  that 
is  best  and  most  wholesome  in  American  life  tell 
the  story  of  civilization  and  prosperity,  and  civic 
development.  Institutions,  Public  Library,  over  80 
public  and  private  schools  and  colleges,  72  churches 
and  missions,  Chamber  of  Commerce  ranking  among 
the  livest  in  the  country  and  the  largest  military 
post  in  the  United  States,— Fort  Sam  Houston,  lo- 
cated in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  18,000  acres  of 
land  was  purchased  by  Congress  for  this  post.  As 
a health  resort,  San  Antonio  enjoys  a nation-wide 
fame,  particularly  for  lung  and  throat  troubles. 
There  are  a number  of  large,  fully  equipped  hos- 
pitals in  the  city  besides  many  private  hospitals  and 
sanitariums  for  treatment  of  special  cases. 

To-day  San  Antonio  is  the  center  of  a thriving 
set  of  manufacturing  institutions. 

No  city  of  its  size  in  the  world  has  a greater  acre- 
age of  beautiful  and  public  parks  than  San  Antonio, 
which  gardens  are  scattered  throughout  the  city, 
due  to  the  old  Spanish  love  for  fountains,  rare  fo- 
liage and  flowers. — gems  of  landscape  gardening. 
These  are  due  to  the  native  richness  of  the  soil  and 
the  fructifying  balminess  of  the  climate  and  the  al- 
most periennial  Spring-time.  The  waters  of  San 
Antonio  River  and  San  Pedro  creek  flow  through 
the  city  in  every  direction  so  that  2.000  bridges  are 
required  for  the  city  traffic  and  which  streams  lend 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  environs. 

San  Antonio  is  the  recognized  headquarters  and 
distributing  point  for  the  cattle  business  of  central 
and  southwestern  Texas.  Yet  this  phase  of  San  An- 
tonio’s activity  is  surpassed  in  volume  and  values  by 
other  branches.  Shipments,  cotton,  wool,  hides,  raw 
materials  of  various  types  and  manufactured  pro- 
ducts. Tel.,  Mackay,  Tel.  & Cable  Co.,  Postal  and 
W.  LL  Express. 

SAN  AUGUSTINE — San  Augustine  County  seat; 
pop.,  1,268;  alt.,  3 00  ft.  180  miles  northeast  of 
Houston,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  F.  Rv.  Banks,  Commer- 
cial Guaranty  State,  First  Nat’l.  Hotel,  Mars. 
Grist  mills,  cotton  gins,  two  weekly  newspapers,  tele- 
graph. W.  U.  and  express. 

SAN  BENITO — Cameron  County;  pop.,  5,080; 
alt.,  37  ft.  IS  miles  northwest  of  Brownsville,  the 
county  seat,  on  the  St.  L.  B.  & M.  Ry.  Banks, 
Farmers  State  Guaranty,  San  Benito  Bank  & Tr.  Co. 
Hotels,  Central  and  San  Benito.  Cotton  gins,  can- 
ning factory,  box  factory,  ice  plant,  weekly  news- 


paper, The  Light,  are  factors  in  the  industrial  an  ( 
civic  life  of  the  city.  Is  located  in  the  famed  irrigat- 
ed  district  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  adapted  to  th 
growing  of  cotton,  corn,  citrous  fruit,  sugar  cane 
vegetables  and  forage  crops.  Livestock  and  dairy- 
ing do  well  here.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

SANDERSON — Terrel  County  seat;  pop.,  500- 
alt.,  2,7 SI  ft.  72  miles  southeast  of  Ft.  Stockton,  on 
the  G.  H.  & S.  A.  Ry.  Bank,  Sanderson  State.  Ho- 
tels, Kerr,  Terrell.  Has  a weekly  newspaper,  tele- 
graph, W.  U.  Express. 

SANDIA — Jim  Wells  County;  pop.,  200.  21  mile; 

northeast  of  Alice,  the  county  seat,  on  the  S.  A.  & 

A.  P.  Ry.  Banks,  Sandia  State,  W.  T.  Mumme. 
Banker.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

SAN  DIEGO — Duval  County  seat;  pop.,  1,971;  alt 
312  ft.  108  miles  east  of  Laredo,  and  5 2 miles  west 
of  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  Texas-Mexiean  Ry.  Bank 
San  Diego  State,  Crof  & Co.  Hotels,  Martinet,  Mi- 
rets.  Is  surrounded  by  a good  grazing  and  farming 
country.  Weekly'  newspaper,  La  Voz  de  Duval. 
Shipments,  cattle  and  cotton.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

SAND  LAKE — Dop.,  3,000.  Southeast  of  Dallas. 

SAN  ELIARION — El  Paso  County;  pop.,  8 43 
21  miles  from  El  Paso,  the  county  seat,  and  3 mile? 
from  Clint,  the  nearest  banking  and  shipping  point. 
Telephone  connection. 

SANGER — Denton  County;  pop.,  1,500;  alt.,  664 
ft.  14  miles  northwest  of  Denton,  the  county  seat, 
and  47  miles  north  of  Ft.  Worth,  on  the  G.  C.  & S. 
F.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Nat’l.,  First  State,  Sanger 
Nat’l.  Hotels,  Harris,  White.  Industry,  cotton. 
Weekly  newspaper,  The  Courier,  telegraph,  W.  U., 
and  express. 

SAN  JUAN — Hidalgo  County;  pop.,  1,203.  10 

miles  from  Edinburg,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  L. 

B.  & M.  Ry.  Bank,  San  Juan  Bank  & Tr.  Co.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

SAN  MARCOS — Hays  County  seat;  pop.,  4,527. 
30  miles  south  of  Austin  and  50  miles  north  of  San 
Antonio,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  and  the  I.  & G.  N.  Rys., 
and  on  the  San  Marcos  and  Blanco  Rivers,  in  a rich 
farming  territory.  Banks,  First  Nat’l.,  State  Bank 
& Tr.  Co.  Hotels,  Armstrong,  Hofheinz,  Williamson 
A number  of  large  mercantile  establishments;  a 
large  U.  S.  Fish  Hatchery  is  located  here.  A daily 
The  Times-Herald,  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  The 
Times-Leader  and  the  Record-Herald,  and  a Mexi- 
can paper,  The  Pierrott,  and  several  college  papers 
represent  the  press.  Here  is  located  the  Southwest 
Texas  State  Normal  School,  as  also  San  Marcos 
Baptist  Academy,  the  Coronal  Institute,  Lone  Star 
schoolsBusiness  College  and  excellent  high  and  ward 
schools.  Shipments,  cotton,  cotton  seed  products, 
livestock,  grain  and  farm  products.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

SAN  SABA — San  Saba  County  seat;  pop.,  2,011; 
alt.,  1,712  ft.  67  miles  northwest  of  Temple,  on 
the  G.  C.  & S.  F.  Ry.  Banks,  City  Nat’L,  First 
Nat’l.,  San  Saba  Nat’l.  Hotels,  San  Saba,  Urqu- 
hart.  Two  weekly  newspapers,  The  News  and  The 
Star.  Shipments,  cotton.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

SANTA  ANNA — Coleman  County';  pop.,  1,407: 
alt.,  1,7  44  ft.  9 miles  east  of  Coleman,  the  county 
seat,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  F.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl. 
First  State.  Hotel,  Shields.  Principal  industries  of 
this  section  are  agricultural  and  stock  raising.  Ha? 
a weekly  newspaper,  The  Santa  Anna  News,  tele- 
graph, W.  U.,  and  express. 

SANTO — Palo  Pinto  County;  pop.,  328.  15  miles 
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j!h  of  Palo  Pinto-  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & P. 

Hanks,  First  Nat’l.,  Farmers  & Merchants 
'i  *e.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

S XUATOGA — Hardin  County;  pop.,  1,000.  2912 

•,  < from  Pecos,  the  county  seat,  on  the  P.  V.  S. 

Hank,  Saratoga  State.  Express. 

<\HTARITA — Ft.  Bend  County;  pop.,  500.  6% 

_ northeast  of  Richmond,  the  county  seat,  and 

■ i,  miles  from  Sugarland,  on  the  G.  H.  & S.  A.  Ry. 
j.j.j.k,  Sartartia  State. 

XVOY — Fannin  County;  pop.,  378;  alt  , 671  ft. 
miles  from  Bonham,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T. 
i I\  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Hotel,  Savoy.  Has 

• ,-w  spa  per,  The  Savoy  Star,  telegraph  and  express. 

SCHERTZ — Guadlaupe  County;  pop.,  350.  20% 

— des  west  of  Seguin,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  H. 
i.  S.  A.  Ry.  Bank,  Schertz  State.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
*'x  press. 

SfHULENBERG — Fayette  County;  pop.,  1,246; 
a't..  270  ft.  IS  miles  south  of  La  Grange,  the  coun- 
•_ v*  scat,  and  105  miles  west  of  Houston,  on  the  S. 
p fly.  Banks,  First  Nat’l.,  Ignaz  Russek  State. 
Hotel",  Schaeffer.  Industry,  cotton.  Two  newspap- 
er.,. The  steel  furnace  plant  and  wire  basket  fac- 

• .ry  ship  their  manufactured  products  to  all  parts 
„f  the  country  in  addition  to  which  large  quantities 
,,f  cotton,  cotton  seed  products,  farm  produce,  pota- 
toes, onions  and  livestock  are  shipped. Tel.,  W.  U 
Express. 

SCHWERTNER— Williamson  County;  pop.,  300. 
;0  miles  from  Georgetown,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
Bartlett  Western  Ry.  Bank,  First  Nat’l.  Weekly 
newspaper,  The  News.  Telephone  connection. 

SCOTLAND— Archer  County;  pop.,  300.  10 

miles  from  Archer  City,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
Southwestern  Ry.  Bank,  Bank  of  Scotland.  Express 
SCURRY— Kaufman  County;  pop.,  400.  6y2 

miles  from  Kaufman,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  M- 
Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

SEADRIFT— Calhoun  County;  pop.,  321;  alt.,  190 
ft.  15  miles  from  Port  La  Vaea,  the  county  seat, 

• n the  St.  L.  B.  & M.  Ry,  and  on  the  Intercoastal 
Canal.  Bank,  Seadrift  State.  Hotels,  Bridges,  La- 
dle. Weekly  newspaper,  The  Seadrift  Success. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

SEAGOVILLE— Dallas  County;  pop.,  600.  21Y2 

miles  southeast  of  Dallas,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
T & N.  O.  Ry  Bank,  First  State.  Weekly  news- 
; -liter,  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

SEAGRAVES — Gaines  County;  Blythe  is  the  Post 

■ fficc;  pop.,  500.  Bank,  First  State. 

5EALY — Austin  County;  pop.,  2,000;  alt.,  201 
13  miles  south  of  Belleville,  the  county  seat,  and 
’ ■’  miles  west  of  Houston,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  F.  and 
Ce  M.  K.  & T.  Rys.  Banks,  Citizens’  State,  Farm- 
rr*  N'at’l.,  Sealy  Nat’l.  Hotels,  Exchange,  Fairfield. 
H;n  a weekly  newspaper,  The  News.  Industry,  cot- 
*■  n-  Mercantile  establishments.  Shipments,  cotton. 

■ 'Mb  truck,  dairying  produce  and  livestock.  Tel.,  W. 
1 Express. 

>KGUIN — Guadalupe  County  seat;  pop.,  3,632; 
553  ft.  33  miles  east  of  San  Antonio,  on  the 
Ry.  and  the  Guadalupe  River  which  furnishes 
abundant  water  power.  Banks,  Citizens  State, 

■ wmers’  State,  First  Nat’l.,  Guaranty  Loan  & Tr. 

. Seguin  State  Bank  & Tr.  Co.,  E Nolte  & Sons. 
’*  ’°ls,  Aumont,  Mission,  Park.  The  Seguin  Lu- 
' ' rnn  College  and  the  Guadalupe  College,  for  the 
•red  race,  are  located  here.  Industries,  cotton 
k’ ■ n 1 • large  flour  mill,  cotton  oil  mill,  cotton  com- 


press, brick  plant,  creamery,  ice  factory  and  laundry, 
electric  light  and  power  house.  Ships  cotton  seed 
products,  farm  produce,  melons,  pecans,  brick  and 
livestock.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

SEMINOLE — Gaines  County  seat;  pop.,  300.  42 

miles  west  of  Lamesa,  the  nearest  shipping  point, 
and  7 2 miles  above  Midland.  Bank,  First  State. 
Weekly  newspaper.  The  Sentinel.  Telephone  con- 
nection. 

SEYMOUR — Baylor  County  seat;  pop.,  2,121;  alt., 
940  ft.  100  miles  north  of  Abilene,  on  the  W.  V. 
and  the  G.  T.  & WT.  Rys.  Banks,  Farmers  Nat’l., 
First  Guaranty  State,  First  Nat’l.  Hotels,  McClain, 
Washington.  Has  electric  lights,  flour  mill,  cotton 
oil  mill,  cotton  compress,  cotton  gins,  ice  plant,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  The  Baylor  County  Banner.  Tel. 
W.  U.  Epress. 

SHAMROCK— Wheeler  County;  pop.,  1,227;  alt., 
2,416  ft.  IS  miles  south  of  Wheeler,  the  county 
seat,  on  the  C.  R.  I.  & G.  Ry.  Banks,  Farmers  & 
Merchants’  State,  First  Nat’l.  Hotels,  Johnson, 
Shamrock.  Newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

SHEPARD — San  -Jacinto  County;  pop.,  350.  11 

miles  southeast  of  Cold  Springs,  the  county  seat, 
and  55  miles  north  of  Houston,  on  the  H.  E.  & W.  T. 
Ry.  Bank,  Shepard  State.  Has  cotton  and  grist 
mills,  telegraph,  W.  U.  Express. 

SHERMAN — Grayson  County  seat;  pop.,  15,031; 
alt.,  7 28  ft.  68  miles  north  of  Dallas,  13  miles 
south  of  the  Red  River  which  separates  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  on  the  H.  & T.  C.,  the  M.  K.  & T.,  the 
M.  O.  & G.,  the  St.  L.  S.  W.,  the  T.  & P.  Rys.  and  the 
Frisco  Lines.  Banks,  American  Bank  & Tr.  Co., 
Central  State,  Commercial  Nat’l.,  Guaranty  Tr.  Co., 
■Merchants  & Planters’  Bank,  and  the  Sherman  Clear- 
ing House  Association.  Hotels,  Arcade,  Brinkley. 
Smith,  Wheat,  Williams. 

Sherman  is  also  connected  with  Denison,  10  miles 
distant  and  Dallas,  by  an  interurban  electric  line. 
This  city  leads  those  of  its  size  in  matters  of 
public  convenience.  Institutions,  North  Texas  Fe- 
male College,  Austin  College,  Carr-Burdette  College, 
St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  and  the  Business  College:  also 
15  modern  church  edifices,  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
costing  575,000  and  a sanitarium  costing  $25,000. 
Has  a daily  newspaper,  two  weeklies,  and  a month- 
ly. Has  two  wholesale  grocery  houses,  a wholesale 
hardware  house,  a wholesale  mill  supply  house,  two 
candy  factories,  an  overall  factory,  cotton  seed  oil 
mill,  two  cotton  seed  oil  refineries,  a cotton  duck 
factory,  four  flour  mills,  etc. 

The  principal  crops  of  the  surrounding  territory 
are  cotton,  alfalfa,  oats,  corn,  wheat,  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Over  40,000  bales  of  cotton  are  com- 
pressed in  Sherman  for  shipment  during  a normal 
cotton  season.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

SHERWOOD — Irion  County  seat;  pop.,  100.  2M> 

miles  northeast  of  Mertzon,  the  nearest  shipping 
point.  Bank,  First  State  Bank  of  Sherwood.  Tele- 
phone connection. 

SHINER — Lavaca  County;  pop.,  1,300;  alt.,  353 
ft.  18  miles  west  of  Halletsville,  the  county  seat, 
120  miles  west  of  Houston,  and  130  miles  southeast 
of  San  Antonio,  on  the  S.  A.  A.  P.  Ry.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Lockhart  branch.  Banks,  First  Nat’l. 
Walters  Bros.  Bank.  Hotels,  City,  Commercial. 
Two  weekly  newspapers,  The  Gazette  and  The  Enter- 
prise. Industry,  cotton.  Has  a hospital.  Is  the 
center  of  a rich  farming  country.  Cotton,  livestock, 
produce,  are  the  chief  shipments.  Tel.,  W.U.  Express. 
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SHIRO — Grimes  County;  pop.,  500.  20  miles 

northeast  of  Anderson,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & 
B.  V.  Ry.  Bank,  Farmers’  State.  Weekly  newspa- 
per, telegraph  and  express. 

SIERRA  BLANCA— Hudspeth  County;  pop.,  150. 
9 5 miles  southeast  of  El  Paso,  on  the  G.  H.  & S.  A. 
and  the  T.  & P.  Rys.  Bank,  Sierra  Blanca  State. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

SILSBEE — Hardin  County;  pop.,  3,500.  8 miles 

from  Kountze,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  F. 
Ry.  Bank,  Silsbee  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

SILVERTON — Brisco  County  seat;  pop.,  416.  30 

miles  east  of  Tulia,  the  nearest  railroad  approach. 
Banks,  Brisco  County  State,  First  Nat’l.  Has  a 
newspaper.  Telephone  connection. 

SINTON — San  Patricio  County  seat;  pop.,  1,05 S; 
alt.,  53  ft.  26  miles  northwest  of  Corpus  Christi, 
and  124  miles  southeast  of  San  Antonio,  and  12 
miles  from  the  Gulf  Coast,  on  the  S.  A.  & A.  P. 
and  the  St.  L.  B.  & M.  Rys.  Banks,  Bank  of  Com- 
merce and  Sinton  State.  Hotels,  Commercial,  Kin- 
namer,  Sinton.  Has  cotton  compress,  cotton  gin,  ice 
and  electric  plant,  handsome  courthouse,  artesian 
water,  weekly  newspaper.  Produces  cotton,  citrus 
fruits  and  truck.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

SIPE  SPRINGS— Comanche  County;  pop.,  400. 
22  miles  from  Comanche,  the  county  seat.  Banks, 
First  Nat’l.,  Guaranty  State.  Newspaper,  telephone 
and  express  connections. 

SKIDMORE — Bee  County;  pop.,  600;  alt.,  163  ft. 
11  miles  from  Beeville,  the  codnty  seat,  105  miles 
south  of  San  Antonio,  and  4 5 miles  north  of  Corpus 
Christi,  on  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry.  Bank,  First 
State.  Weekly  Newspaper,  the  Signal.  Staple 
crop,  cotton.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express.  Hotel,  Com- 
mercial. 

SLATON— Lubbock  County;  pop.,  1,525;  alt.,  280 
ft.  1 5 Ah  miles  southeast  of  Lubbock,  the  county 
seat,  on  the  P.  & N.  T.  Ry.  Bank,  Slaton  State. 
Hotels,  Commercial,  Singleton,  Trammell.  Newspa- 
per, telegraph,  W.  U.,  and  express. 

SLIDELL — Wise  County;  pop.,  300.  16  miles 

from  Decatur,  the  county  seat  and  shipping  point. 
Bank,  First  State.  Telephone  connection. 

SMILEY— Gonzales  County;  pop.,  600;  alt.,  290 
ft.  55H>  miles  southeast  of  San  Antonio,  on  the  G. 
H.  & S.  A.  Ry.  Bank,  Smiley  State.  Hotels,  Marie, 
Smiley,  Williams.  Newspaper,  telegraph,  and  ex- 
press. 

SMITIIFIELD — Tarrant  County;  pop.,  137.  12 

miles  from  Ft.  Worth,  the  county  seat,  and  6 miles 
from  Keller,  on  the  St.  L.  S.  W.  Ry.  Bank,  Smith- 
field  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

SMITHVILLE — Bastrop  County;  pop.,  3,204;  alt., 
324  ft.  15  miles  east  of  Bastrop,  the  county  seat, 
on  the  Colorado  River  and  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  Banks 
First  Nat'l.  First  State.  Hotels,  City,  McIntosh. 
It  is  the  division  headquarters  for  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry. 
and  has  machine  shops  and  round  house.  Modern 
public  utilities.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Times 
Ships  cotton,  corn,  farm  produce,  truck,  sand  and 
gravel.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

SNYDER — Scurry  County  seat'  and  principal 
town;  pop.,  2,179;  alt.,  2,000  ft.  On  the  A.  T.  & S. 
F-  and  R.  S.  <&  P.  Rys.,  about  70  miles  northwest 
of  Abilene,  and  about  100  miles  southeast  of  Wichita 
Falls.  Banks,  First  Nat’l.,  First  State  Bank  & Tr. 
Co.,  Snyder  Nat’l.  Hotels,  Manhattan,  Maxwell, 
Woodward.  Two  weekly  newspapers,  The  Signal, 
and  Free  Press.  Has  modern  .conveniences,  cotton 


seed  oil  mill,  cotton  gins,  and  is  well  located  ir„ 
beautiful  prairie  country.  Industry,  livestock,  p . 
ticular  attention  to  hogs;  cotton  is  chief  of  agricuk  , 
ral  crops.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

SOCORRO — El  Paso  County;  pop.,  1,147.  j 
miles  southeast  of  El  Paso,  the  county  seat,  on  tr 
G.  H.  & S.  A.  Ry.  Ship,  via  Belan. 

SOMERVILLE — Burleson  County;  pop.,  1,87- 
alt.,  251  ft.  16  miles  southeast  of  Caldwell,  ti 
county  seat,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  F.  Ry.  Bank,  Bin 
of  Somerville;  two  newspapers;  hotels,  Commerce. 
Santa  Fe,  Somerville.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

SONORA — Judicial  seat  of  Sutton  County;  p0p 
1,109;  lat.,  1,851  ft.  75  miles  south  of  San  A; 
gelo,  its  nearest  shipping  point.  Bank,  First  Nat . 
Hotel,  Commercial.  Two  newspapers;  daily  stagc- 
to  San  Angelo:  telephone  connection. 

SOUR  LAKE — Hardin  County;  pop.,  3,032;  alt 
51  ft.  26  miles  from  Kountze,  the  county  seat,  o: 
the  B.  S.  L.  & W.  and  the  T.  & N.  O.  Rys.  Bank 
Citizens’  Nat’l.,  Sour  Lake  State.  Hotels,  Gregory. 
Lake,  Plaza.  Has  a newspaper,  telegraph,  and  ex- 
press. 

SOUTH  GROVETON— Pop.,  614. 

SOUTHLAND — Garza  County;  pop.,  200.  i: 
miles  from  Post,  the  County  seat,  and  7 miles  from 
Slayton,  on  the  P.  & N.  T.  Ry.  Bank,  Southland. 

SOUTHMAYD — Grayson  County;  pop.,  13  2.  in 
miles  west  of  Sherman,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T. 
& P.  Ry.  Bank,  First  Guaranty  State.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

SPEARMAN Hansford  County.  About  7n 

miles  east  of  Dalham.  Banks,  First  Nat’l.,  Guaran- 
ty State. 

SPRING — Harris  County;  pop.,  600.  23  miles 

above  Houston,  the  county  seat,  on  the  I.  & G.  N. 
Ry.  Bank,  Spring  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

SPRINGTOWN — Parker  County;  pop.,  900;  IS 
miles  from  Weatherford,  the  county  seat  and  ship- 
ping point.  Banks,  First  State  Bank  of  Springtown. 
Guaranty  State.  Telephone  connection. 

SPUR — Dickens  County;  pop.,  1,100;  alt.,  1,900 
ft.  12  miles  south  of  Dickens,  the  county  seat,  on 
the  W.  V.  Ry.  Banks,  City  Nat’l.,  Spur  Nat’l.,  Ho- 
tels, Spur,  Western.  Newspaper,  telegraph,  and  ex- 
press. 

SPURGER — Tyler  County;  pop.,  500.  17  miles 

from  Texas,  the  county  seat,  and  17  miles  from 
Wocdville,  the  usual  banking  and  shipping  point. 

STAMFORD — Jones  County;  pop.,  3,07  4;  alt. 
1,603  ft.  14  miles  north  of  Aanson,  the  county 
seat,  on  the  T.  C.,  the  W.  V.  and  the  S.  & N.  W.  Rys. 
Banks,  First  Nat'l.,  First  State,  Guaranty  State. 
Hotels,  Bettis,  Brown,  Cooper,  Stamford.  Stam- 
ford College  is  located  here.  Two  weekly  news- 
papers. Stamford  is  a leader  in  paved  streets  and 
side  walks  for  its  age.  It  is  the  jobbing  center  of 
west  Texas,  and  has  more  wholesale  and  jobbing 
houses  for  its  population  than  has  any  city  in  th> 
state.  Cotton  gin,  oil  mill,  flour  mill,  ice  plant, 
cotton  compress,  broom  factory,  round  house  and 
repair  shops,  etc.  Industry,  livestock  and  farm- 
ing. Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

STANTON — Martin  County  seat;  pop.,  600;  alt. 
SS9  ft.  127  miles  west  of  Abilene,  on  the  T.  & P- 
Ry.  Banks,  First  Nat’l.,  Home  Nat’l.  Hotels,  City 
Stanton.  Our  Lady  of  Academy  Convent  is  located 
here.  Newspaper,  The  Reporter.  Shipments,  grain 
and  livestock.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

STAR — Mills  County;  pop.,  300.  18  miles  from 
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GMdthwaite,  the  county  seat  and  shipping  point. 
I'.uik,  Star  State.  Telephone  connection. 

"sTEPHENVILLE — Erath  County  seat;  pop., 

. vjii;  alt.,  1,283  ft.  76  miles  southwest  of  Ft. 
Wurth,  on  the  Ft.  W.  & R.  G.,  and  the  S.  N.  & 
T.  Rys.  Banks,  Farmers’  Nat’l.,  First  Nat’l., 
rhrst  State,  Cage  & Crow,  Bankers.  Hotels,  Cum- 
Urland,  Hall,  Nother  Shed.  Has  cotton  oil  mill, 
f.  ur  cotton  gins,  two  weekly  newspapers,  The  Em- 
pire and  The  Tribune.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

STERLING  CITY — Sterling  County  seat;  pop., 
r,33.  43  miles  northwest  of  San  Angelo,  on  the 

,]  c.  & S.  F.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Nat’l.,  First  State. 
Has  a newspaper,  telegraph  and  express. 

STOCKDALE — Wilson  County;  pop.,  1,000.  17 

miles  northeast  of  Floresville,  the  county  seat,  and 
.•;S  miles  southeast  of  San  Antonio,  on  the  S.  P.  Ry. 
Bank,  First  State.  Industry,  cotton.  Weekly  news- 
paper, The  Times.  Shipments,  cotton  and  cotton 
rood  products.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

STRATFORD — Sherman  County  seat;  pop.,  520; 
alt..  3,920  ft.  31. miles  northeast  of  Dalhart,  500 
miles  southwest  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  500  miles 
northeast  of  El  Paso,  on  the  C.  R.  I.  & G.  Ry. 
Banks,  First  State,  Sherman  County  Nat’l.  Hotel, 
Powell.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Star.  Is  the  cen- 
ter of  an  extensive  cattle  raising  country.  Wheat 
is  extensively  grown,  also  oats,  kaffir  corn  and 
maize;  dairying  is  successful.  Ships  cattle,  hogs, 
wheat,  kaffir  corn  and  maize  and  produce.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

STRAWN — Palo  Pinto  County;  pop.,  2,457;  alt, 
991  feet.  26  miles  northeast  of  Palo  Pinto,  the 
county  seat,  and  80  miles  west  of  Ft.  Worth,  on  the 
T.  & P.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Nat’l.,  First  State,  Citi- 
zens Nat’l.  Hotels,  Commercial,  Harvey.  Weekly 
newspaper.  Coal  is  extensively  mined  and  ship- 
ped. Oil  is  the  great  industry  of  the  surrounding 
territory.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

STREETMAN — Freestone  County;  pop.,  47  8.  16 

miles  from  Fairfield,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & B. 
\.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Newspaper,  express  and 
telephone. 

SUGARLAND — Ft.  Bend  County;  pop.,  1,000.  8% 
miles  northeast  of  Richmond,  the  county  seat,  on 
t'”.e  G.  H.  & S.  A.  and  the  Sugar  Land  Rys.  Bank, 
Imperial  Bank  & Tr  Co.  Has  sugar,  mattress  and 
paper  manufactories.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

SULPHUR  BLUFF — Hopkins  County;  pop.,  300. 
2!  miles  from  Sulphur  Springs,  the  county  seat  and 
dipping  point.  Bank,  First  State.  Telephone 
connection. 

SULPHUR  SPRINGS— Judicial  seat  of  Hopkins 
' unty;  pop.,  5,558;  alt.,  503  ft.  S6  miles  north- 
'■i't  of  Dallas,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  and  the  St.  L.  S. 

' • Rys.  Banks,  City  Nat’l.,  First  Nat’l.,  First  State 
L-aranty  State  Bank  & Tr.  Co.  Hotels,  Garrison, 

• ( limans,  Woodall.  Two  weekly  newspapers,  one 

* !>'•  Cotton  gins,  cotton  compresses,  cotton  oil 
" - and  ice  plant  are  leading  industrial  institu- 

’ns-  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

f>  SUNSET — Montague  County;  pop.,  900;  alt.,  982 
IS  miles  south  of  Montague,  the  county  seat, 
* • a9  miles  from  Ft.  Worth,  on  the  Ft.  W.  & D. 

Banks,  Guaranty  State,  Sunset  State.  Hotel 

-~,,et.  Newspapers,  telegraph  and  express. 

>l'THERLAND  SPRINGS— Wilson  County;  pop., 
12  miles  from  Floresville,  the  county  seat, 
die  G.  H.  & S.  A.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Tel , 
' • Express. 


SWEARINGEN — Cottle  County;  pop.,  200.  14 

miles  from  Paducah,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  A. 
& P.  Ry.  Bank,  Guaranty  State.  Express  and 
telephone  connection. 

SWEENY — Brazoria  County;  pop.,  500.  20% 

miles  south  of  Angleton,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St. 
L.  B.  & M.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Express  and 
telephone  connections. 

SWEET  HOME — Lavaca  County;  pop.,  300.  12 

miles  southwest  of  Halletsville,  the  county  seat,  on 
the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry.  Bank,  Valenta  Brothers  Bank. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

SWEETWATER— Nolan  County  seat;  pop.,  4,307; 
alt.,  2,16  4 ft.  202  miles  west  of  Ft.  Worth,  and 
413  miles  northeast  of  El  Paso,  on  the  T.  & P.,  K. 
C.  M.  & O.,  C.  & S.  F.  Rys.  Banks,  City  Nat’l., 
Texas  Bank  & Tr.  Co.  Hotels,  Alamo,  Commercial, 
Mart,  Pullman,  Revel,  Santa  Fe,  Wright.  Here 
are  the  Santa  Fe  machine  shops  and  round  house 
for  this  district,  and  is  an  important  railway  center. 
Cotton  compress,  oil  mill,  gins,  ice  factory,  electric 
lights  water  works,  sewer  systems,  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  good  water,  paved  streets,  steam  laundry, 
four  wholesale  houses.  Is  also  a health  resort,  with 
an  ideal  climate,  and  being  the  location  of  the  cele- 
brated Grogan  Mineral  Wells  and  Boone  Institute 
of  Scientific  Message,  where  hundreds  from  all  over 
the  country  are  successfully  treated  for  all  manner 
of  diseases.  Two  weekly  newspapers,  The  Record 
and  The  Reporter.  Industries,  farming  and  stock 
raising.  Shipments,  livestock,  cotton,  cotton  seed 
products  and  farm  products.  As  a stock  raising 
country  it  is  second  to  none.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

SWENSON — Stonewall  County;  pop.,  250.  7 

miles  from  Aspermont,  the  county  seat,  on  the  S. 
& N.  W.  Ry.  Bank,  First  Bank  of  Swenson.  Tele- 
phone connection. 

SYLVESTER — Fisher  County;  pop.,  200.  8 miles 
from  Roby,  the  county  seat,  on  the  K.  C.  M.  & O.  Ry. 
Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

TAFT — San  Patricio  County;  pop.,  500.  8 miles 

southeast  of  Sinton,  the  county  seat,  on  the  S.  A.  & 
A.  P.  Ry.  Bank,  Taft  Bank,  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

TAHOKA — Lynn  County  seat;  pop.,  500;  alt., 
2,  86  4 ft.  150  miles  southwest  of  Amarillo,  on  the 
Lamesa  branch  of  the  A.  T.  & S.  F.  Ry.  Banks, 
First  Nat’l.,  Guaranty  State.  Hotels,  Larkin,  Leedv 
St.  Clair.  Level  country  surrounding  with  good 
water  supply  at  depth  of  eighty  feet;  livestock  is  the 
chief  industry  but  diversified  farming  and  fruit 
growing  are  increasing.  Crops,  kaffir  corn,  milo 
maize,  wheat,  oats,  sorghum,  and  alfalfa.  Weekly 
newspaper,  The  News.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

TALCO — Titus  County;  pop.,  300.  17  miles  from 

Mt.  Pleasant,  the  county  seat,  on  the  P.  & Mt.  P.  Ry. 
Bank,  Talco  State.  Express  and  telephone  connec- 
tion. 

TALPA — Coleman  County;  pop.,  250;  alt.,  1,948 
ft.  2 5 miles  southwest  of  Coleman,  the  county  seat. 
Bank,  First  State.  Newspaper,  telegraph  and  ex- 
press. 

TATUM — Rusk  County;  pop.,  428.  20  miles 

southeast  of  Longview,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  F.  Ry. 
Bank,  First  State.  Has  Newspaper,  express  and 
telephone  connection. 

TAYLOR — Williamson  County;  pop.,  5,9  65;  alt., 
5S3  ft.  174  miles  south  of  Dallas,  116  miles  east 
of  San  Antonio  and  144  miles  west  of  Palestine,  and 
165  miles  north  of  Houston,  at  the  junction  of  the 
I.  & G.  N.  and'  the  M.  K.  & T.  Rys.  Banks,  City 
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Nat’l.,  First  Nat’l.,  First  State  Bank  & Tr.  Co.,  Tay- 
lor Nat’l.  Hotels,  BlaZilmar,  Grace,  Hyde,  Marquet- 
te.- 

Taylor  is  located  on  a rolling  prairie  of  very  rich 
land;  some  fields  have  been  producing  for  eighty 
years  without  any  fertilizer  and  present  day  crops 
are  larger  than  any  of  the  past.  Crops,  cotton,  corn 
oats,  wheat,  sorghum,  garden  growths.  Industries, 
cotton  oil  mills,  ice  factories,  mattress  factory, 
broom  factory,  marble  works,  seven  cotton  gins, 
light  and  power  plant,  ice  cream  factory,  creamery, 
machine  shops,  wholesale  grocery  houses,  wholesale 
cigar  and  tobacco  house,  etc.  Two  newspapers,  The 
Democrat  and  the  Journal,  daily;  three  weeklies, 
The  Texan,  The  Journal,  and  the  Herald  (German). 
Has  a fair  association,  Tel.,  Mackay,  Postal,  W.  U. 
Express. 

TEAGUE — Freestone  County;  pop..  3,306;  alt., 
698  ft.  10  miles  east  of  Fairfield,  the  county  seat, 
9S  miles  south  of  Dallas,  on  the  T.  & B.  V.  Ry. 
Banks,  First  Nat’l.,  First  State.  Hotels,  Harvey, 
Martin,  Stegall.  Industry,  cotton.  Daily  and  two 
weekly  newspapers;  telegraph,  W.  U.  Express. 

TEHUACANA — Limestone  County;  pop.,  614. 
16  miles  from  Groesbeck,  the  county  seat,  and  6 
miles  from  Mexia.  Bank,  First  State.  Express  and 
telephone  connections. 

TELEPHONE — Fannin  County;  pop.,  09.  20 

miles  northeast  of  Bonham,  the  county  seat  and  ship- 
ping point.  Bank,  First  State.  Mail  daily. 

TELL — Childress  County;  pop.,  50.  15  miles 

Bank,  First  State.  Telephone  connection. 

TEMPLE — Bell  County;  pop.,  11,033.  Eight  miles 
east  of  Belton,  the  county  seat,  35  miles  south  of 
Waco,  213  miles  northwest  of  Houston,  on  the  G.  C. 
& S.  F.  and  the  M.  K.  & T.  Rys.  Banks,  City  Natl., 
Farmers’  State,  First  Natl.,  Temple  State,  Temple 
Trust  Company. 

Temple  is  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Central 
Texas,  in  the  waxy  land  belt,  noted  for  its  produc- 
tiveness. Staple  crops,  cotton  leads,  corn,  oats,  dairy 
products,  live  stock  and  produce.  Splendid  shipping 
facilities,  twenty-six  passenger  trains  daily,  an  im- 
portant point  on  the  Santa  Fe  system  as  a dividing 
point  of  its  two  great  lines,  one  extending  to  all 
northern  points  and  the  other  to  all  points  west  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  Santa  Fe  shops  are  here.  Busi- 
ness college,  military  academy  and  three  thoroughly 
equipped  hospitals.  One  daily  newspaper,  The  Tele- 
gram, one  weekly,  The  Mirror.  Is  a wholesale  center. 
Has  modem  business  buildings  and  beautiful  resi- 
dences, large  opera  house,  all  public  utilities  of  the 
largest  cities.  Is  connected  with  Belton  by  an  elec- 
tric railway.  Tel.,  Mackay,  W.  U.  Express. 

TENAHA— Shelby  County;  pop.,  577.  12  miles 

from  Center,  the  county  seat,  and  177  miles  north- 
east of  Houston,  on  the  If.  E.  & W.  T.  and  T.  & G. 
Rys.  Banks,  First  State,  State  Bank  of  Tenaha. 
Weekly  newspaper,  The  Messenger.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

TERRELL — Kaufman  County;  pop.,  8,349;  alt., 
530  ft.  Ten  miles  north  of  Kaufman,  the  county 
seat,  and  32  miles  east  of  Dallas,  on  the  T.  M.  and 
the  T.  & P.  Rys.  Banks,  American  Natl.,  First  Natl., 
First  State.  Hotels,  Artesia,  Bonniville,  Commer- 
cial. Cotton  oil  mill,  compress,  cotton  gins,  flour 
mill,  ice  plant,  Texas  Midland  shops.  Newspaper, 
The  Transcript,  daily  and  weekly.  Site  of  the  North 
Texas  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 


TEXARKANA — Bowie  County;  pop.,  19,737;  ai: 
295  ft.  365  miles  northeast  of  Austin,  490  mi:  - 
southwest  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  situated  on  both  sm, 
of  the  boundary  line  between  Texas  and  Arkan.  .. 
Bowie  County,  Texas,  and  Miller  County,  Arkan-  . 
located  on  the  K.  C.  S.,  the  L.  & A.,  the  St.  L.  I. 

& S.,  the  St.  L.  S.  W.,  the  T.  & Ft.  S.,  and  the  T.  4 
P.  Rys.  Banks,  Guaranty  State,  Texarkana  XV 
Hotels,  Benefield,  Burkdale,  Cosmopolitan,  Holman 
Hutchins,  Marion.  Has  four  sanitariums.  Two  da. 
newspapers.  The  more  prominent  industries  inclu 
sawr,  shingle  and  planing  mills,  cotton  oil  mills,  c,  ■ 
ton  compress,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  boik-r 
works,  clay  products  works,  oil  and  fertilizer  work- 
cooperage,  cotton  gins,  screen  manufactory,  mattn 
factory,  sheet  metal  product  factory,  casket  factor-, 
electric  light  and  gas  plants,  brick  wrorks,  ice  factory, 
sewer  pipe  works,  tile  and  window  glass  works  an  : 
silo"  factory.  Pine  and  white  oak  timber  abound 
the  vicinity.  Shipments,  cotton,  lumber,  hides,  cm 
ton  seed  oil  and  the  products  of  the  various  fac- 
tories. Tel.,  Mackay,  Postal,  W.  U.  Express. 

TEXAS  CITY — Galveston  County;  pop.,  2,506: 
alt.,  12  ft.-  Eight  miles  by  water  and  16  miles  by 
rail  northwest  of  Galveston,  the  county  seat,  on  th«- 
Texas  City  Terminal  Co.  Ry.,  which  connects  a: 
Texas  City  Junction  with  the  S.  P.,  I.  & G.  N.,  M.  K 
& T.,  G.  H.  & H.,  G.  C.  & S.  F.,  T.  B.  V.  and  th~ 
G.  H.  E.  Co.  (interurban).  Is  located  on  Galveston 
Bay.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  Texas  City  Natl.  Hotels. 
Livingstone,  Travelers,  Southern.  This  city  is  pri- 
marily a port.  Principal  exports  to  foreign  markets 
include  cotton,  lumber,  logs,  oil,  iron,  steel,  packing 
house  products,  grain,  flour,  cooperage,  cotton  seed 
and  its  by-products.  Leading  commodities  received, 
coffee,  Mexican  hats,  rice,  sugar,  sisal  and  glycerin. 
Coastwise  business  covers  an  extensive  range. 
Finest  system  of  ocean  terminals  from  standpoint  of 
construction  and  arrangement  south  of  New  York. 
Served  by  steamship  lines  to  American  and  foreign 
ports.  Is  recognized  as  a distributing  point  for 
products  manufactured  in  the  East.  All  public  utili- 
ties are  privately  owned.  Daily  newspaper.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

TEXLINE— Dallam  County;  pop.,  762.  37  mile- 

from  Dalhart,  the  county  seat,  on  the  C.  S.  and  the 
Ft.  W.  & D.  C.  Rys.  Banks,  Dallam  County,  Firs: 
State.  Newspaper,  Texline  Enterprise.  Tel.,  W.  L 
Express. 

THE  GROVE— -Coryell  County;  pop.,  105.  20 

miles  from  Gatesville,  the  county  seat,  8 miles  from 
Leon  Junction,  the  nearest  shipping  point,  and  1 ■ 
miles  from  Moody.  Bank,  Planters’  State.  Tele- 
phone connection. 

THORNDALE — Milam  County;  pop.,  1,100;  alt  . 
400  ft.  30  miles  southwest  of  Cameron,  the  county 
seat,  on  the  I.  & G.  N.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl  . 
Thorndale  State.  Hotels,  Commercial,  Exchange. 
Weekly  newspaper,  The  Thorn.  Ships  cotton,  H" 
stock  and  produce.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

THRALL — Williamson  County;  pop.,  272. 
miles  from  Georgetown,  the  county  seat,  on  the  I x 
G.  N.  Ry.  Bank,  Farmers’  State.  Express  and  tele- 
phone connections. 

THORNTON — Limestone  County;  pop.,  773;  ah-. 
499  ft.  Eight  miles  south  of  Groesbeck,  the  county 
seat,  96  miles  south  of  Dallas,  on  the  H.  & T.  C.  R>- 
Banks,  First  Natl.,  Guaranty  State.  Hotel,  Com- 
mercial. Weekly  newspaper,  The  Hustler.  Tel.,  V 
U.  Express. 
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rUKEE  RIVERS — Live  Oak  County;  pop.,  500; 

, j_'o  ft.  Bank,  Live  Oak  County  State  Bank. 
YhKOCKIVIORTON — Throckmorton  County  seat; 
.,  r,.Mj.  38  miles  north  of  Albany,  the  nearest 
' , '.  pjnff  point.  Bank,  First  Natl.  Weekly  news- 
i;Yr,  The  Times.  Telephone  connection. 
iHL’RBER — Erath  County;  pop.,  4,000.  2\z  miles 
,.,,m  Mingus,  the  nearest  banking  point,  on  a spur 
4 T.  & P.  Ry-  Coal  is  mined  and  shipped.  Ex- 
and  telephone  connections. 
ri.MI’SON — Shelby  County;  pop.,  1,526;  alt.,  392 
,,  miles  northwest  of  Center,  the  county  seat, 

- the  H.  E.  & W.  T.,  the  H.  G.  and  the  T.  & H.  Rys. 

; jr-.ks,  Cotton  Belt  State,  Guaranty  State.  Hotel, 
.-.right.  Daily  newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

TIOGA — Grayson  County;  pop.,  777.  32  miles 

» uthwest  of  Sherman,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T. 
L j>  and  the  M.  K.  & T.  Rys.  Bank,  First  Guaranty 
.-  late.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Herald,  and  a 
„ . .fithly  publication,  Youth’s  Guardian  Friend. 
T.  ga  has  several  mineral  wells  famed  for  the  medi- 
,inal  virtues.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

TIVOLI — Refugio  County;  pop.,  350.  About  20 
mdes  northeast  of  Refugio,  the  county  seat,  or  150 
miles  southwest  of  Houston,  on  the  St.  L.  B.  & M. 
!;y.  Bank,  Guaranty  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

TOLAR — Hood  County;  pop.,  416;  alt.,  1,013  ft. 
Eight  miles  southwest  of  Granbury,  the  county  seat, 
and  51  miles  from  Ft.  Worth,  on  the  Ft.  W.  & R.  G. 
Ry.  Bank,  Continental  State.  Hotel,  Landers. 
Weekly  newspaper,  The  Standard.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

TOM  BALL — Harris  County;  pop.,  300.  32  miles 

from  Houston,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & B.  V.  Ry. 
Bank,  First  State.  Express  and  telephone. 

TOM  BEAN — Grayson  County;  pop.,  367.  IIV2 
miles  southwest  of  Sherman,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
St.  L.  S.  W.  and  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Rys.  Bank,  First 
Natl.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

TOYAH— Reeves  County;  pop.,  947;  alt.,  2,911  ft. 
I’.  Ry.  Bank,  Citizens’  State.  Hotel,  Youngblood. 
IS  miles  west  of  Pecos,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & 
Division  point  on  the  T.  & P.  Ry.  Weekly  news- 
paper, The  Enterprise.  Shipments,  grain  and  live- 
stock. Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

TRAVIS — Falls  County;  pop.,  300.  18  miles  from 
Marlin,  the  county  seat,  on  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry. 
Bank,  Travis  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

TRENT — Taylor  County;  pop.,  500.  22  miles  from 
Abilene,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & P.  Ry.  Bank, 
First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

TRENTON — Fannin  County;  pop.,  616.  13  miles 

southwest  of  Bonham,  the  county  seat,  and  27  miles 
southwest  of  Denison,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  Banks, 
First  Natl.,  Guaranty  State.  Shipments,  cotton, 
grain  and  live  stock.  Two  weekly  newspapers,  The 
Tr.nton  News,  and  The  Trenton  Tribune.  Tel.,  W. 
!-’•  Express. 

TRINIDAD — Henderson  County;  pop.,  100.  15 

wiles  from  Athens,  the  county  seat,  and  9 miles 
from  Malakoff,  on  the  St.  L.  S.  W.  Ry.  Bank,  Guar- 
arity  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

TRINITY — Trinity  County;  pop.,  1,363.  19  miles 

southwest  of  Groveton,  the  county  seat,  on  the  I. 
^ G.  N.,  the  M.  K.  & T.  and  the  B.  & G.  N.  Rys. 
Banks,  First  State,  Trinity  Natl.  Hotel,  Gibson. 

eckly  newspapers.  Industry,  cotton,  farming  and 
umber.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

I’ROUP — Smith  County;  pop.,  1,258;  alt.,  467  ft. 
miles  southeast  of  Tyler,  the  county  seat,  on  the 


1.  & G.  N.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  Guaranty  State. 
Weekly  newspaper.  Three  cotton  gins.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

TROY — Bell  County;  pop.,  219.  26  miles  south- 

west of  Waco,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  Bank,  Citizens 
Exchange  Bank.  Newspaper,  The  Troy  Enterprise. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

TRUMBULL — Ellis  County;  pop.,  103.  23  miles 

northeast  of  Waxahachie,  the  county  seat,  3%  miles 
from  Ferris,  on  the  H.  & T.  C.  Ry.  Bank,  Farmers’ 
State.  Express  and  telephone  connection. 

TRUSCOTT — Knox  County;  pop.,  300.  13  miles 

from  Benjamin,  the  county  seat,  on  the  K.  C.  M.  & 
O.  Ry.  Bank,  First  Bank  of  Truscott.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

TULIA — Swisher  County  seat  ;pop.,  1,189.  51 

miles  southwest  of  Amarillo,  on  the  Sweetwater 
branch  of  the  A.  T.  & S.  F.  Ry.  Alt.,  3,200  ft. 
Banks,  First  Natl.,  Tulia  Bank  & Trust  Co.  Hotels, 
Jackson,  Tulia,  White.  Two  weekly  newspapers,  The 
Herald  and  The  Enterprise.  Has  an  opera  house. 
Ships  cattle,  hogs,  forage  stuffs,  poultry  and  pro- 
duce. Tel.,  W .U.  Express. 

TURKEY — Hall  County;  pop.,  100;  35  miles  from 
Estelline,  the  nearest  shipping  point.  Banks,  First 
Natl.,  Turkey  State.  Telephone  connection. 

TURNERSYILLE — Coryell  County;  pop.,  162, 
6V 2 miles  from  Gatesville,  the  county  seat  and  ship- 
ping point.  Bank,  First  State.  Telephone  connec- 
tions. 

TUSCOLA — Taylor  County;  pop.,  300.  18  miles 

from  Abilene,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  F. 
and  the  A.  & S.  Rys.  Bank,  First  State.  News- 
paper. Telegraph.  Express. 

TYLER — Smith  County  seat;  pop.,  12,085;  alt., 
521  ft.  128  miles  southwest  of  Texarkana,  100  miles 
southwest  of  Dallas  and  245  miles  northeast  of 
Austin,  on  the  St.  L.  S.  W.  and  I.  & G.  N.  Rys. 
Banks,  Citizens  Natl.,  People’s  Guaranty  State. 
Hotel,  Tyler.  It  is  an  important  railway  center  of 
East  Texas  and  also  center  of  the  great  fruit  and 
truck  belt  of  the  state.  It  has  the  largest  freight 
tonnage  of  any  city  its  size  in  Texas.  General  of- 
fices and  machine  shops  of  the  St.  L.  S.  W.  Ry  are 
here  and  employ  more  than  1,000  men.  Has  ex- 
cellent public  and  private  schools,  churches  and 
homes.  Twelve  wholesale  and  jobbing  houses  here. 
Carnegie  Library,  a Federal  Court  building,  a Union 
Depot.  One  daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Can- 
ning factories,  ice  plant,  large  compress,  gins,  cotton 
seed  oil  mill,  fruit  package  factory,  iron  foundry 
and  machine  shops,  overall  and  shirt  factories,  mat- 
tress factory,  brick  plant,  bottling  works,  cigar  fac- 
tory, etc.,  and  all  modern  public  utilities.  Ship- 
ments, strawberries,  peaches,  truck  garden,  produce 
and  cotton.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

UTLEY— Bastrop  County;  pop  , 500.  Nine  miles 
from  Bastrop,  the  county  seat,  banking  and  ship- 
ping point.  Mail  daily. 

UTOPIA — Uvalde  County;  pop.,  250.  40  miles 

from  Uvalde,  the  county  seat  and  22  miles  from 
Sabinal,  the  nearest  shipping  point.  Bank,  First 
State.  Telephone  connections. 

UVALDE — County  seat  of  Uvalde  County;  pop., 
3,885;  alt.,  910  ft.  92  miles  west  of  San  Antonio, 
80  miles  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  on  the  S.  P. 
and  S.  A.  U.  & G.  Rys.  Banks,  Commercial  Natl., 
First  State.  Hotels,  Roundtree,  Schwartz,  Steven- 
son, Wilson.  Has  a library,  a weekly  newspaper 
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The  Leader-News.  Shipments,  cotton,  mohair,  honey, 
pecans  and  grain.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

VALERA — Coleman  County;  pop.,  3U0.  12  miles 

from  Cdleman,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe 
Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

VALLEY  MILLS — Bosque  County;  pop.,  885;  alt., 
712  ft.  22  miles  south  of  Meridian,  the  county  seat, 
and  110  miles  from  Dallas,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  F.  Ry. 
Banks,  Citizens  State.  First  Natl.  Cotton  gins, 
cotton  oil  mills,  weekly  newspaper,  The  Tribune. 
Hotel,  Crow.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

VALLEY  VIEW — Cooke  County;  pop.,  600;  alt., 
712  ft.  Ten  miles  south  of  Gainesville,  the  county 
seat  and  55  miles  north  of  Ft.  Worth,  on  the  G.  C. 
& S.  F.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Guaranty  State,  First 
Natl.  Hotel,  Lowre.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Sun. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

VAN  ALSTYNE — Grayson  County;  pop.,  1,588; 
alt.,  803  ft.  15  miles  south  of  Sherman,  the  county 
seat,  and  47  miles  north  of  Dallas,  on  the  H.  & T.  C. 
Ry.  Banks,  Continental  State,  First  Natl.  Roller 
mills,  cotton,  oil  mill,  electric  lights,  weekly  news- 
paper, The  Leader.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

VAN  HORN — Culberson  County  seat;  pop.,  129; 
alt.,  7,572  ft.  110  miles  southeast  of  El  Paso,  on 
the  T.  & P.  Ry.  Bank,  Van  Horn  State.  Two  news- 
papers. Hotels,  Central,  Clarke,  Commercial.  Tele- 
phone connection. 

VEGA — Oldham  County;  pop.,  200.  28  miles  from 
Tascoca,  the  county  seat.  Bank,  First  State.  Week- 
ly newspaper,  The  Vega  Sentinel.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

VELASCO— Brazoria  County;  pop.,  600.  16  miles 
south  of  Angleton,  the  county  seat  and  60  miles 
southwest  of  Houston,  on  the  H.  & B.  V.  Ry.,  and  on 
the  Brazos  River.  Bank,  Velasco  State.  Shipments, 
sulphur,  cotton,  cotton  seed  products,  fish  and 
oysters,  cattle,  sugar  cane,  syrup.  Has  cotton  gin, 
fish  and  oyster  plant,  mercantile  establishments. 
Weekly  newspaper,  The  World.  Express  and  tele- 
phone connection. 

VENUS — Johnson  County;  pop.,  842.  20  miles 

east  of  Cleburne,  the  county  seat,  33  miles  southwest 
of  Dallas,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  F.  and  the  I.  & G.  N.  Rys. 
Banks,  Farmers  & Merchants  Natl.,  First  Natl.  Two 
weekly  newspapers.  Industry,  cotton.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

VERA — Knox  County;  pop.,  100;  1412  miles  from 
Benjamin,  the  county  seat,  19  miles  from  Seymour, 
its  shipping  point.  Bank,  First  State.  Telephone 
connection. 

VERNON— Wilbarger  County  seat;  pop.,  5,142; 
alt.,  1,205  ft.  49  miles  w'est  of  Wichita  Falls,  on 
the  Ft.  W.  & D.  C.  and  the  St.  L.  & S.  F.  Rys. 
Banks,  Farmers’  State,  First  Guaranty  State,  Her- 
ring Natl.,  Waggoner  Natl.,  Vernon  Natl.  Hotels, 
Bailey,  Vernon.  Shipments,  cotton,  grain  and  live 
stock.  Has  cotton  gins,  a compress,  a theatre,  two 
weekly  newspapers,  The  Call  and  The  Record.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

VICTORIA — Victoria  County  seat;  pop.,  5,957; 
alt.,  187  ft.  115  miles  southeast  of  San  Antonio, 
127  west  of  Houston,  on  the  Guadelupe  River  and 
the  G.  H.  & S.  A.  and  St.  L.  & S.  F.  Rys.  Banks, 
Levi  Bank  & Trust  Co.,  People’s  Natl.,  Victoria  Natl. 
Hotels,  Delaware,  Denver.  It  is  the  market  place, 
shipping  and  trading  center  for  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive sections  of  the  state.  Has  safe  factory, 
large  cotton  oil  mill,  ice  factory,  electric  light  plant, 
cotton  compress,  cotton  gins,  plqning  mills,  broom 


factory,  two  cigar  factories,  three  bottling  works, 
laundry,  creameries,  jobbing  houses,  etc.  A lari: 
denominational  school,  private  school  and  unsur- 
passed public  school.  Two  parks.  Some  of  the  fines’ 
homes  in  South  Texas.  Daily  newspaper,  The  Ad- 
vocate, four  weekly  newspapers,  The  Advocate, 
The  Fact,  The  Deutsche  Zeitung  (German)  and  The 
Guard  (colored)).  Shipments,  corn,  cotton,  manu- 
factured products,  merchandise  to  surrounding 
points  for  which  it  is  a distributing  center.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

VOTH — Jefferson  County;  pop.,  500.  Nine  miles 
from  Beaumont,  the  county  seat  and  banking  point 
on  the  T.  & N.  O.  and  the  G.  C.  & S.  F.  Ry.,  and 
on  the  Pine  Island  Bayou.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

WACO — McLennan  County  seat;  pop.,  38,500;  alt.. 
424  ft.  Waco  is  the  geographical  center  of  Texas, 
as  well  as  the  center  of  population,  on  the  M.  K.  & 
T.,.the  I.  & G.  N.,  the  H.  & T.  C.,  the  St.  L.  & S.  W„ 
the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe,  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.,  and  the  T.  C. 
Rys.,  and  also  an  interurban  line  between  Waco 
and  Dallas,  on  the  Brazos  River.  Banks,  Central 
Natl.,  Citizens  Natl.,  Farmers  Improvement  Bank, 
First  Natl.,.  First  State  Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Liberty 
Natl.,  Natl  City  Bank,  Provident  Natl.,  Waco  Sav- 
ings, Waco  State,  National  Exchange  Insurance  & 
Trust  Co.,  Robert  O.  Silvers  & Co  (investment  and 
securities),  and  the  Waco  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion. Hotels,  Brazos,  Densmore,  Exchange,  Katy, 
Metropole,  Natatorium,  Raleigh,  St.  Charles,  Savoy, 
State,  Terminal,  Tietz,  Waco,  Waverly. 

As  Waco  is  the  center  of  population  for  the  state 
of  Texas,  she  can  reach  more  people  at  a lower 
freight  rate  than  any  other  city  in  the  state  as  a 
jobbing  point.  The  environment  is  famed  as  one  of 
the  most  productively  agricultural  section  in  the 
world,  cotton  is  the  chief  product.  Waco  is  the 
center  for  wholesale  dealers  of  all  kinds.  The  city 
is  noted  for  its  many  ward  parks  maintained  by  the 
city;  one  of  the  leading  universities  in  the  South, 
known  as  Baylor  University,  is  located  here,  as  are 
also  St.  Basil’s  College  for  Boys,  Academy  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Hill’s  Practical  College,  Toby’s  Prac- 
tical Business  College  as  well  as  a score  of  smaller 
private  schools.  Here  are  two  colleges  for  negroes, 
Paul  Quinn  College,  supported  by  the  Methodists, 
and  Central  Texas  College,  supported  by  the  Bap- 
tists. Has  a public  library,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Manufac- 
turers are  extensive  and  numerous,  including  cotton 
seed  oil,  sash  and  doors,  bank  and  store  fixtures, 
mattresses,  clothing,  welding  machinery,  structural 
iron,  boilers,  brick,  cement,  stone,  wood  and  metal 
preserver,  iceless  refrigerators,  gas  lighting  plants. 
Waco  is  in  the  forefront  in  municipal  activities.  Tel., 
Mackay,  Postal,  W.  U.  Express. 

WAELDER — Gonzales  County;  pop.,  894;  alt.,  372 
ft.  17  miles  north  of  Gonzales,  the  county  seat, 
and  78  miles  east  of  San  Antonio,  on  the  G.  H.  <V 
S.  A.  Ry.  Bank,  Farmers’  State.  Hotels,  Commer- 
cial, Waelder.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  New  Era. 
Industry,  cotton.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

WALBURG — Williamson  County;  pop.,  200.  11 

miles  from  Georgetown,  the  county  seat,  and  ship- 
ping point.  Bank,  Walburg  State.  Telephone  con- 
nections. 

WALLER— Waller  County;  pop.,  450.  Nine  miles 
southeast  of  Hempstead,  the  county  seat,  on  the  H. 
& T.  C.  Ry.  Bank,  Guaranty  State.  Tel.,  W.  I • 
Express. 

WALLIS — Austin  County;  pop.,  675.  45  miles 
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snt  0f  Houston,  at  the  junction  of  the  S.  A.  & A.  P. 
s,.,j  the  U.  C.  & S.  F.  Rys.  Bank,  Guaranty  State. 

center  of  a rich  farming  section.  Shipments,  live 
■ • oc k , cotton  ami  produce.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

WALNUT  SPRINGS — Bosque  County;  pop., 

; u'd;  alt.,  790  ft.  68  miles  west  of  Ft.  Worth  and 
mdes  southwest  of  Dallas,  IS  miles  northwest 
vf  Meridian,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  C.  Ry.  Banks, 
Farmers  & Merchants  State,  First  Guaranty  State. 
Hotels,  Aycock,  Commercial.  Texas  Central  Ry 
,hops  are  located  here.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

WASKOM — Harrison  County;  pop.,  204.  20  miles 
from  Marshall,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & P.  and 
the  M.  K.  & T.  Rys.  Bank,  Guaranty  State.  Ex- 
press and  telephone  connections. 

’ WAXAHACHIE — Ellis  County  seat;  pop.,  7,958; 
ait.,  515  ft.  31  miles  south  of  Dallas,  41  miles  south- 
east of  Ft.  Worth,  on  the  H.  & T.  C.,  M.  K.  & T., 
and  the  T.  & B.  V.  Rys.,  and  on  the  Southern  Trac- 
tion Co.’s  Interurban.  Banks,  Citizens  Natl.,  Guar- 
anty State  Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Waxahachie  Natl., 
Texas  Title  & Loan  Co.  Hotel,  Rogers.  Trinity 
University  is  located  here.  Has  a Carnegie  Library. 
Cotton  oil  mills,  cotton  gins,  cotton  compress,  cotton 
mill,  flour  mill,  creamery,  etc.  Two  daily  news- 
papers, The  Life  and  The  Enterprise,  and  two  week- 
lies, The  Enterprise  and  The  Herald.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

WAYLAND — Stephens  County;  pop.,  250.  13 

miles  from  Breckenridge,  the  county  seat,  and  18 
miles  from  Eastland,  the  usual  shipping  point. 
Banks,  First  Guaranty  State.  First  Natl.  Tele- 
phone connections. 

WEATHERFORD — Judicial  seat  of  Parker  Coun- 
ty; pop.,  6,203;  alt.,  864  ft.  31  miles  west  of  Ft. 
Worth  on  the  T.  & P.,  the  G.  C.  & S.  F.,  the  G.  T. 
& W.  and  the  W.  M.  W.  &N.  W.  Rys.  Banks,  Citi- 
zens’ Natl.,  First  Natl.,  First  State,  Merchants’  & 
Farmers’  State.  Hotels,  Burchard,  Columbia,  Eu- 
banks, Montfront,  Parker,  Terminal.  Weatherford 
is  the  trading  center  of  all  Parker  County  and  parts 
of  Jack,  Wise,  Hood  and  Palo  Pinto  counties.  Has 
a business  college,  a sanitarium,  a daily  and  two 
weekly  newspapers  and  a number  of  wholesale 
bouses.  Is  the  location  of  Fairmount  Seminary  for 
Girls  and  the  K.  of  P.  Widows’  & Orphans’  Home. 
Industries,  cotton,  manufacturing  and  live  stock. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

WEIMAR — Colorado  County;  pop.,  1,171;  alt.,  413 
ft.  16  miles  west  of  Columbus,  the  county  seat  and 
'-'5  miles  from  Houston  on  the  G.  H.  & S.  A.  Ry. 
< S.  P.  System).  Banks,  First  State,  T.  A.  Hill  State. 
Hotel,  New  Jackson.  Industries,  cotton  and  dairy 
rroducts.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Mercury.  Tel., 

■ U.  Express. 

WEINERT — Haskell  County;  pop.,  472.  15  miles 

from  Haskell,  the  county  seat,  on  the  W.  V.  Ry. 
Bank,  Weinert  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

W EIR — Williamson  County;  pop.,  300.  5 Vs  miles 

northeast  of  Georgetown,  the  countv  seat,  on  the 
\L  K.  & T.  Ry.  Bank,  Weir  State'.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

" ELCOME — Austin  County;  pop.,  200;  18  miles 
' orthwest  of  Belville,  the  county  seat,  and  14  miles 
' r'“ni  New  Ulm,  the  nearest  shipping  point.  Bank, 
*■  lrst  State.  Telephone  connection. 

^ ELDON — Houston  County;  pop.,  200.  24  miles 

r"m  Crockett,  the  county  seat.  Bank,  First  Guar- 

'4y  State.  Express  and  telephone  connections. 

^ ELLINGTON — Collingsworth  County  seat;  pop., 


1,968;  57  miles  north  of  Altus  on  the  W.  F.  & N.  W. 
Ry.  Banks,  City  State,  First  Natl.,  Wellington 
State.  Newspaper,  The  Wellington  Leader.  Tel., 
W.  U.  Express. 

WELLS — Cherokee  County;  pop.,  500.  28  miles 

from  Rusk,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  L.  S.  W.  Ry. 
Bank,  Guaranty  State.  Express  and  telephone  con- 
nections. 

WESLASCO — Hidalgo  County.  Bank,  Guaranty 
State.  No.  P.  O. 

WEST — McLennan  County;  pop.,  1,629;  alt.,  645 
ft.  18  miles  north  of  Waco,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
I.  & G.  N.  Ry.  Banks,  First  State,  National  Bank  of 
West,  West  Bank.  Hotel,  West  Hotel.  Industry, 
cotton.  Two  weekly  newspapers.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

WEST  COLUMBIA— Brazoria  County;  pop.,  1,000. 
Two  miles  from  Columbia,  the  shipping  point,  12 
miles  from  Angleton,  the  county  seat.  Banks,  First 
Natl.,  Guaranty  State.  Mail  daily. 

WESTHOFF — Dewitt  County;  pop.,  500.  14  miles 
from  Cuero,  the  county  seat,  on  the  G.  H.  & S.  A. 
Ry.  Newspaper,  express  and  telephone  connections. 

WESTMINSTER— Collin  County;  pop.,  631.  20 

miles  northeast  of  McKinney,  the  county  seat,  6 
miles  from  Anna,  the  nearest  shipping  point.  Bank, 
First  State.  Telephone  connection. 

W’ESTON — Collin  County;  pop.,  316.  14  miles 

north  of  McKinney,  the  county  seat  and  shipping 
point.  Bank,  Weston  Guaranty  State.  Industry, 
cotton.  Telephone  connection. 

WESTOVER — Baylor  County;  pop.,  300.  18  miles 
from  Seymour,  the  county  seat  and  7 miles  from 
Megargle,  on  the  G.  T.  & W.  Ry.  Bank,  Westover 
State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

WHARTON — Judicial  seat  of  Wharton  County; 
pop.,  2,346;  alt.,  60  ft.  62  miles  southwest  of  Hous- 
ton, on  the  G.  H.  & S.  A.,  the  G.  C.  & S.  F.  Rys. 
Banks,  Security  Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Wharton  Bank 
& Trust  Co.  Hotels,  Nation,  Plaza,  Wharton.  Is  in 
the  center  of  Caney  Valley,  which  is  about  ten  miles 
and  fifty  miles  long,  with  soil  exceptionally  adapted 
to  growing  of  alfalfa,  corn,  sugar  cane,  etc.  In- 
dustry, cotton,  sugar  and  syrup  manufacturing,  feed- 
stuff, hogs.  Has  a hospital  and  weekly  newspaper, 
The  Spectator.  Tel.  and  express. 

WHEELER — Judicial  seat  of  Wheeler  County; 
pop.,  200.  18  miles  north  of  Shamrock,  the  nearest 
shipping  point.  Banks,  Citizens’  State,  Guaranty 
State.  Newspaper.  Telephone  connections. 

WHITE  DEER — Carson  County;  pop.,  200.  14 

miles  from  Panhandle,  the  county  seat,  on  the  A.  T. 
& S.  F.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  First  State,  Guar- 
anty State.  Express  and  telephone  connections. 

WHITEHOUSE — Smith  County;  pop.,  150.  Ten 
miles  from  Tyler,  the  county  seat,  on  the  I.  & G. 
N.  Ry.  Bank,  Guaranty  State.  Industry,  cotton. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

WHITESBORO — Grayson  County;  pop.,  1,810; 
alt.,  784  ft.  18  miles  west  of  Sherman,  the  county 
seat,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  and  the  T.  & P.  Rys.  Banks, 
City  Natl.,  Guaranty  State,  First  Natl.  Hotels,  com- 
mercial, Elpaso,  Imperial,  White,  Warmack.  Weekly 
newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

WIIITEWRIGHT — Grayson  County;  pop.,  1,666; 
alt.,  651  ft.  21  miles  southwest  of  Denison  and  17 
miles  from  Sherman,  the  county  seat,  on  the  M.  K. 
& T.  and  St.  L.  S.  W.  Rys.  Banks,  First  Natl., 
Planters’  Natl.  Hotels,  Brickleade,  Payne.  Ship- 
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merits,  grain,  cotton,  live  stock  and  cotton  seed 
products.  Tel.,  \V.  U.  Express. 

WHITNEY — Hill  County;  pop.,  1,011;  alt.,  630 
ft.  12  miles  southwest  of  Hillsboro,  the  county  seat, 
on  the  T.  C.  Ky.  Banks,  Citizens  Natl.  , First  Natl. 
Hotels,  Faulkner,  Walker.  Newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

WHITT — Parker  County;  pop.,  350.  20  miles 

from  Weatherford,  the  county  seat  and  8 miles  from 
Perrin,  its  shipping  point.  Bank,  Citizens  Bank. 
Telephone  connection. 

\\  ICHITA  FALLS — Judicial  seat  of  Wichita 
County;  pop.,  -10,079;  alt.,  946  ft.  114  miles  north- 
west of  Ft.  Worth  and  158  miles  southwest  of  Okla- 
homa City  on  the  main  line  of  the  Ft.  W.  & D.  C., 
the  W.  V.,  the  W.  F.  & N.  W.,  the  W.  F.  & S.,  the 
W.  F.  & O.  and  the  M.  K.  & T.  Rys.  Banks,  Ameri- 
can Natl.,  City  Natl  Bank  of  Commerce,  Empire 
Mortgage  Co.,  Exchange  Natl.,  First  Natl.,  Security 
Natl.,  State  Trust  Co.,  Wichita  State  Bank  & Trust 
Co.  Hotels,  American,  Argonne,  Eldora,  Hearn, 
Kemp,  Marion,  St.  James,  Westland,  William  Mary, 
Wood.  The  freight  rates  here  from  different  points 
of  the  north  and  east  apply  here  on  an  equal  footing 
with  Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth,  hence  its  jobbing  value. 
Wichita  Falls  has  what  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
natural  gas  field  in  the  United  States,  right  at  its 
doors.  There  are  many  wells  in  the  field  producing 
thirty  to  forty  million  cubic  feet  daily,  with  a rock 
pressure  of  from  500  to  700  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  This  gas  is  furnished  manufacturers  at  a rate 
not  surpassed  by  any  city  on  the  continent,  and  as 
the  city  is  the  distributing  center  for  all  northwest 
Texas,  it  affords  unusual  advantages  to  manufac- 
turers. The  oil  wells  of  Wichita  County  are  amonsr 
the  most  productive  in  the  United  States.  The  yield 
in  this  respect  classes  her  with  the  famed  oil  centers 
of  Mexico  and  Russia,  the  world’s  best.  Fifteen 
miles  south  of  the  city,  on  direct  lailway  connection, 
is  a vast  deposit  of  coal  which  is  being  extensively 
mined  and  furnished  for  manufacturing  purposes 
at  an  extremely  low  rate  a ton. 

"Wichita  Falls  has  every  modern  municipal  and 
public  service  convenience  to  be  found  in  the  largest 
cities  of  the  nation,  and  in  addition  merchandising 
facilities  that  satisfy  the  most  exacting,  and  amuse- 
ment facilities  of  the  first  class,  a $100,000  pavilion 
and  amusement  resort  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Wichita, 
five  miles  south  of  the  city,  where  boating,  fishing, 
bathing,  duck  shooting  and  outings  may  be  had, 
together  with  a $50,000  theatre.  Lake  Wichita  is 
one  of  the  largest  artificial  lakes  in  the  country  and 
furnishes  an  inexhaustible  water  supply  for  manu- 
facturing, irrigation  and  domestic  purposes.  Lead- 
ing industries,  oil,  gas,  window  glass,  glass  bottles, 
pottery,  fruit  jars,  furniture,  broom,  ice,  corrugated 
culverts,  brick  and  tile  plants,  the  Northwestern  Ry. 
shops,  the  largest  mill  and  elevator  in  the  world, 
cotton  oil  mill,  cotton  compresses,  sash,  door  and 
blind  factory,  marble  works,  etc.  Wichita  Motor  Co. 
was  a pioneer  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  auto- 
mobiles whose  output  is  being  sold  in  every  part  of 
Texas,  Oklahoma  and  western  states.  Has  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

WILDORADO — Oldham  County;  pop.,  75.  25 

miles  from  Atascosa,  the  county  seat,  on  the  C.  R.  I. 
& G.  Ry.  Bank,  Wildorado  State.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

WILLARD — Trinity  County;  pop.,  700.  About  8 
miles  east  of  Groveton,  on  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry. 


WILLIS — -Montgomery  County;  pop.,  900.  Eight 
miles  from  Conroe,  the  county  seat,  on  the  I. 

G.  N.  Ry.  Bank,  Guaranty  State.  Two  cotton  gm-, 
planing  mill  and  a newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

WILLS  POINT — Van  Zandt  County;  pop.,  1,81 1; 
alt.,  524  ft.  46  miles  east  of  Dallas,  on  the  M.  K. 
& T.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  First  State,  Van  Zandt 
County  Natl.  Hotels,  Peace,  Wills  Point.  Industry, 
cotton.  Newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

WILMER — Dallas  County;  pop.,  250.  15  miles 

southeast  of  Dallas,  the  county  seat,  on  the  H. 

T.  C.  Ry.  Banks,  Guaranty  State,  White  Banking 
Co.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

WILSON — Lynn  County;  pop.,  20.  Ten  miles 
from  Tahoka,  the  county  seat,  on  the  P.  & N.  T.  Ry. 
Bank,  Wilson  State.  Telephone  connection. 

WINCHESTER — Fayette  County;  pop.,  300.  18 

miles  from  La  Grange,  the  county  seat,  on  the  S.  A. 
& A.  P.  Ry.  Bank,  Winchester  State.  Industry, 
cotton.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

WINDOM — Fannin  County;  pop.,  312.  11  miles 

from  Bonham,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & P.  Ry. 
Banks,  First  "State,  First  Natl.  Weekly  newspaper. 
Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

WINDTHORST — Archer  County;  pop.,  600.  12 

miles  from  Archer  City,  the  county  seat,  and  7 miles 
from  Scotland,  the  nearest  banking  and  shipping 
point.  Mail  daily. 

WINFIELD — Titus  County;  pop.,  629.  Nine  miles 
west  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St. 
L.  S.  W.  Ry.  Bank,  First  Natl.  Industry,  cotton. 
Has  pottery  and  brick  works  and  a weekly  news- 
paper.. Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

WINGATE — Runnels  County;  pop.,  150.  12  miles 
from  Winters,  the  nearest  shipping  point.  Bank, 
Security  Bank.  Mail  daily. 

WINNIE— Chambers  County;  pop.,  200.  20  miles 
from  Anahuac,  the  county  seat.  Bank,  Farmers’  & 
Merchants’  State.  Newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

WINNSBORO — Wood  County;  pop.,  2,184;  alt., 
420  ft.  15  miles  northeast  of  Quitman,  the  county 
seat  and  108  miles  east  of  Dallas,  on  the  M.  K.  & 
T.  and  the  M.  & E.  T.  Rys.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  Mer- 
chants’ & Planters’  State.  Hotels,  Moore,  Palmer, 
Shock.  Has  free  library,  ice  plant,  three  potteries, 
brick  works,  cotton  gins  and  oil  mill,  planing  mill, 
canning  factory  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  The 
Free  Press  and  The  News.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

WINONA — Smith  County;  pop.,  400;  alt.,  321  ft. 
14  miles  from  Tyler,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  L.  S. 
W.  Ry.  Bank,  Winona  State.  Hotel,  Allen.  News- 
paper. Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

WINTERS — Runnels  County;  pop.,  1,509;  alt., 
1,600  ft.  15  miles  north  of  Ballinger,  the  county 
seat,  on  the  Abilene  and  Southern  Ry.  Banks,  First 
Natl.,  Winters  State.  Industry,  cotton  and  live- 
stock. Weekly  newspaper,  The  Enterprise.  Ship- 
ments, cotton,  grain  and  live  stock.  Tel.,  W.  h • 
Express. 

WOLFE  CITY— Hunt  County;  pop.,  1,850.  18 

miles  north  of  Greenville,  the  county  seat  and  60 
miles  northeast  of  Dallas,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  F.  and 
the  St.  L.  S.  W.  Rys.  Banks,  First  State,  Wolfe 
City  Natl.  Hotels,  Davis,  Sellers.  Weekly  news- 
paper, The  Wolfe  City  Sun.  Shipments,  cotton, 
grain,  cotton  oil  products.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

WOODSBORO — Refugio  County;  pop.,  250.  Six 
miles  from  Refugio,  the  county  seat,  on  the  St.  I 
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;»  £ M.  Ry.  Bank,  First  Natl.  Newspaper,  The 
\\-ws.  Tel.,,W.  U.  Express. 

WOODSON — Throckmorton  County;  pop.,  150.  15 
rmli-s  from  Throckmorton,  the  county  seat,  and  30 
n-.dcs  from  Albany,  the  nearest  shipping  point.  Bank, 
Woodson  State.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Record. 
Express  and  telephone  connections. 

WOODYILLE — Judicial  seat  of  Tyler  County; 

785.  55  miles  from  Beaumont,  on  the  T.  & 

N.  O.  Ry.  Banks,  Tyler  County  State,  Woodville 
State.  Has  newspaper.  Industry,  lumber  and  cot- 
ton. Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

WORTHAM — Freestone  County;  pop.,  1,100;  alt., 
i'2  ft.  20  miles  west  of  Fairfield,  the  county  seat, 
ar.d  80  miles  south  of  Dallas,  on  the  H.  & T.  C.  Ry. 
fl.inks,  First  Natl.,  First  State.  Industry,  oil  and 
cotton.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  Wortham  Journal. 

In  the  summer  of  1921  an  extensive  oil  field  was 
developed  in  the  district  of  Wortham.  The  little 
t.  wn  of  Wortham  has  grown  to  be  a prosperous  and 
progressive  oil  city  and  the  population  has  increased 
ieveral-fold,  and  all  other  lines  of  industry  have 
kept  pace  with  the  city’s  growth.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Ex- 
press. 

WYLIE — Collin  County;  pop.,  945;  alt.,  422  ft. 
If*  miles  south  of  McKinney,  the  county  seat  and  25 
miles  northeast  of  Dallas,  on  the  G.  C.  & S.  F.  and 
the  St.  L.  & S.  W.  Rys.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  First 
State.  Hotels,  Christensen,  Neilay.  Industry,  cot- 
ton. Weekly  newspaper,  The  Rustler.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

YANTIS — Wood  County;  pop.,  400.  12  miles  from 


Quitman,  the  county  seat.  Bank,  Yantis  State. 
Telephone  connection. 

YOAKUM — Dewitt  and  Lavaca  Counties;  pop., 
6,184;  alt.,  322  ft.  On  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry,  about 
70  miles  east  of  San  Antonio,  in  an  agricultural  ter- 
ritory unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the  state  of  Texas. 
Banks,  Farmers  & Merchants  State,  Y'oakum  Natl., 
Y'oakum  State.  Hotel,  St.  Regis.  Crops,  cotton, 
corn,  sorghum,  milo  maize,  kaffir  corn.  Dairying 
is  a leading  industry.  Has  the  largest  turkey 
slaughtering  plant  in  the  state,  and  is  considered  the 
largest  turkey  market  in  the  South.  S.  A.  & A.  P. 
Ry.,  shops  are  here.  Is  a trading  and  manufactur- 
ing center  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state, 
for  a large  territory.  Is  the  home  of  the  South 
Texas  Annual  Fair;  has  two  daily  and  one  weekly 
newspapers,  The  Times  and  The  Herald.  Tel.,  W.  U. 
Express. 

YORKTOWN — Dewitt  County;  pop.,  1,723;  alt., 
270  ft.  15  miles  west  of  Cuero,  the  county  seat, 
151  miles  southwest  of  Houston,  on  the  S.  A.  & A. 
P.  Ry.  Banks,  First  Natl.,  First  State.  Hotels, 
Cooper,  Two  Sisters.  Weekly  newspaper,  The  News. 
City  conveniences.  Is  in  a rich  farming  country. 
Shipment,  cotton.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 

Zavala — Angelina  County;  pop.,  150.  22  miles 

southeast  of  Lufkin,  the  county  seat,  on  the  T.  & N. 
O.  Ry.  Bank,  Zavala  State.  Telephone  connection. 

ZEPHYR — Brown  County;  pop.,  600;  alt.,  1,501 
ft.  14  miles  from  Brownwood,  the  county  seat,  on 
the  G.  C.  &S.  F.  Ry.  Bank,  First  State.  Hotel, 
City.  Weekly  newspaper.  Tel.,  W.  U.  Express. 
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ANDERSON  COUNTY — Palestine,  county  seat; 
area,  1,0(30  square  miles;  situated  southeast  of 
Dallas  in  east  Texas,  between  the  Trinity  and  Nueces 
Rivers;  created  in  1S4G.  Surface,  hilly  and  rolling; 
soil,  sandy  and  light  loam.  Industries,  principally 
agricultural;  still  some  lumber.  Products:  Cotton, 

corn,  small  grains,  tobacco,  peaches,  plums,  summer 
grapes  and  all  kinds  of  small  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Transportation,  three  railways,  I.  & G.  N.,  T.  & N.  O. 
and  the  Texas  State.  Mineral  resources:  Large  de- 

posits of  iron  ore,  lignite,  salt,  fire  and  brick  clay, 
limestone  and  building  stones.  Public  highways  be- 
ing rapidly  improved.  Principal  towns,  Elkhart, 
Frankston,  Neches,  Salt  City  and  Herring. 

ANDREWS  COUNTY — Andrews,  county  seat; 
area,  1,591  square  miles;  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Staked  Plains  and  borders  New  Mexico  on  the  west; 
created  1876.  Surface,  rolling  prairies,  broken  oc- 
casionally by  draws  and  canyons;  soil,  rich  and  high- 
ly productive  of  luxuriant  grasses.  Industries,  prin- 
cipally live  stock,  but  some  farming.  No  railroad  at 
present,  but  one  under  survey.  Nearest  railroad  sta- 
tions are  Midland,  Midland  County,  and  Lamesa, 
Dawson  County. 

ANGELINA  COUNTY — Lufkin,  county  seat;  area, 
880  square  miles;  situated  in  the  east  Texas  timber 
belt,  on  the  Neches  River  which  bounds  it  on  the 
west;  created  in  1846.  Surface,  generally  rolling, 
some  level;  soil,  generally  light  sandy,  gray  sandy, 
and  sandy  loams,  with  much  rich  alluvial  soil  -in  the 
bottoms.  Industries,  lumber,  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural interests.  Products,  cotton  and  corn, 
ribbon  cane,  sweet  potatoes,  peanuts,  Irish  potatoes, 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  many  varieties  of  fruits. 
Excellent  transportation  provided  by  the  Houston 
East  & West  Texas,  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  Grove- 
ton,  Lufkin  and  Northern,  Eastern  Texas,  T.  & N.  0., 
Texas  Southeastern,  Angelina  & Neches  Rivers  and 
Shreveport,  Houston  and  Gulf  Rys.  Natural  re- 
sources, brick  clay,  oil.  Principal  towns,  Hunting- 
ton,  Burke,  Zavalla,  Diboll  and  Poliak. 

ARANSAS  COUNTY — Rockport,  county  seat; 
area,  295  square  miles;  a Gulf  coast  county,  lying 
midway  between  Galveston  and  Brownsville;  created 
in  1871  from  Refugio  County.  Surfaces,  generally 
level;  soil,  very  productive  for  general  farming, 
truck  and  fruit  growing.  Industries,  fish  and  oyster 
business,  dairying  and  live  stock  growing,  trucking. 
Products,  early  truck,  fish  and  oysters,  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Transportation,  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry.  Prin- 
cipal towns,  Aransas  City,  prominent  as  a deep 
water  port. 

ARCHER  COUNTY — Archer  City,  county  seat; 
area,  960  square  miles;  situated  northwest  of  Ft. 
Worth  one  county  removed  from  the  Red  River; 
created  in  1858  from  Clay  County  and  organized  in 
1880.  Surface,  mostly  level;  soils,  include  light 
sandy,  red  mesquite,  dark  loam  and  black  waxy. 
Industries,  diversified  farming,  stock  raising,  truck 
and  fruit  growing.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
all  kinds  of  feedstuffs,  fruits,  including  apples, 
grapes,  peaches,  plums  and  berries,  vegetables  of 
every  variety,  live  stock.  Transportation,  South- 
western, Wichita  Valley,  Wichita  Falls  and  South- 
ern & Gulf,  Texas  & Western  Rys.  Mineral  re- 
sources, copper  nuggets  and  copperized  clay,  and 
brick  clay.  Principal  towns,  Megargle,  Dundee,  Hol- 
liday, Scotland  and  Windthorst. 


ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— Claud,  county  seat: 
area,  870  square  miles;  situated  in  the  Panhandle, 
east  of  Amarillo,  created  in  1876,  organized  in  ls'jo. 
Surface,  level  with  exception  of  the  broken  land- 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  canyons.  Soils,  sandy  loam 
variety.  Industries,  live  stock — Herefords,  Polled 
Angus  and  other  breeds  of  beef  cattle — and  som>- 
farming.  Products,  wheat,  flax  and  broom  corn,  all 
varieties  of  feedstuffs,  apples,  grapes,  peaches, 
pears,  plums  and  small  fruits  as  well  as  many  va- 
rieties of  vegetables.  Famed  for  the  production 
of  the  “catalo,”  a successful  cross  between  the 
buffalo  and  the  Polled  Angus  cattle,  a beef  animal 
capable  of  withstanding  severe  climate  and  of  exist- 
ing on  short  forage  if  necessary.  Transportation, 
Ft.  Worth  & Denver  Ry.  Goodnight  and  Washburn 
are  other  important  towns  of  the  county. 

ATASCOSA  COUNTY — Jourdonton,  county  seat; 
area,  1,132  square  miles;  situated  in  southwest  Texas 
south  of  Bexar  County;  created  in  1858.  Soil,  sandy 
loam.  Industries,  beekeeping,  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural interests,  but  live  stock  raising  leads. 
Products,  honey,  fruits,  vegetables.  Transportation, 
Artesian  Belt,  I.  & G.  N.,  S.  A.  U.  & G.  Rys. 
Principal  towns,  Pleasanton,  Imonge,  Christine, 
Campbellton  and  Lytle. 

AUSTIN  COUNTY — Bellville  county  seat;  area, 
712  square  miles;  situated  a little  northwest  of 
Houston,  and  two  counties  removed  from  the  Gulf; 
created,  1836.  Surface,  central  and  western  por- 
tions, rolling,  southern  portion  almost  level,  watered 
by  the  Guadalupe,  Colorado,  San  Benard  and  Brazos 
Rivers.  Soil,  dark,  reddish-brown,  very  fertile,  light 
and  dark  sandy  loam,  black  loam  and  waxy  soils. 
Agricultural,  horticultral  and  live  stock  industries. 
Products,  beef,  cattle,  hogs,  mules,  horses,  dairy 
products,  cotton  and  corn,  truck  and  fruits,  pecans. 
Railways,  G.  C.  & S.  F„  M.  K.  & T.,  S.  A.  &.  A.  P. 
and  the  Cain  Belt.  Mineral  resources,  brick  and 
tile  clays.  Excellent  highways.  Principal  towns, 
Sealy,  New  Ulm,  Wallace  Station,  Industry,  Cat 
Springs  and  Kenney. 

BAILEY  COUNTY — Aren,  1000  square  miles; 
situated  in  the  plains  country  of  Texas,  bordering 
New  Mexico;  created  from  Bexar  county  in  1876  but 
is  still  unorganized,  hence  no  county  seat.  Surface, 
almost  level  plain,  with  wide  shallow  valleys;  soil, 
dark  sandy  loam.  Industries,  live  stock  principally, 
though  some  agricultural  interests;  products,  kaffir 
corn,  sorghum  and  other  feedstuffs,  fruits  and  veg- 
etables. Transportation,  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry-. 
crosses  the  county. 

BANDERA  COUNTY — Bandera  county  seat;  area, 
822  square  miles;  situated  in  southwest  Texas,  crea- 
ted in  1856.  Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  upland 
portions  hog  wallow  and  loam;  river  valley,  rich 
sandy  loam.  Industries,  live  stock  leads,  with  agri- 
cultural interests  second.  Products,  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  sugar  cane  and  hay  and  fruits.  Poultry 
interest  beginning.  No  railroads.  Medina  is  an- 
other town  in  this  county. 

BASTROP  COUNTY — County  scat,  Bastrop;  area, 
881  Square  miles;  situated  in  southwest  Texas;  crea- 
ted in  1837.  Surface,  generally  rolling;  soil,  rich 
alluvial,  sandy  loams,  black  clays.  Industries,  stock 
raising,  farming,  anti  poultry.  Products,  cotton, 
corn,  small  grains,  fruits,  vegetables,  dairy  pro- 
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.ts.  Transportation,  M.  K.  & T.  and  the  H.  & T. 

Kys.  Mineral  resources,  coal,  brick,  pottery  clay, 

: .tnd  gas.  Principal  towns,  Elgin,  McDade,  Paige, 
.-.nlrock,  Upton  and  Rosanky. 

BAYLOR  COUNTY' — Seymore,  county  seat;  area, 

• >7  square  miles;  situated  in  northwest  Texas,  crea- 
.,.,1  in  1879.  Surface,  generally  level,  slightly  un- 
pjlating;  soil,  dark  sandy  loam.  Industries,  live 
,:.<k  raising,  diversified  farming  and  poultry.  Pro- 
jc-ts,  fine  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  cotton,  oats, 
wheat,  kaffir  corn,  corn,  milo  maize.  Mineral  re- 
' ■urces,  building  stone.  Excellent  highways.  Prin- 
j'.d  town,  Bonarton.  Transportation,  the  Wichita 
\ alley  and  the  Gulf,  Texas  and  Western  Railroads. 

BEE  COUNTY' — Beeville,  the  county  seat;  area, 
»7">  square  miles;  situated  in  southwTest  Texas  in  the 
o'.istal  plains,  created  1857.  Surface,  level,  with 
jji-neral  slope  to  the  coast.  Industries,  bee  keeping, 
■g.ock  raising,  fruit  and  truck  industries  increasing, 

, -specially  the  citrus  fruits.  Products,  cotton,  fruit, 
truck,  honey.  • Naturally  good  highways.  Trans- 
mutation, S.  A.  & A.  P.  and  the  G H.  & S.  A.  Rys. 
Principal  towms,  Skidmore,  Papalote  and  Normania. 

BELL  COUNTY — County  seat,  Belton;  area, 
1,091  square  miles;  located  in  south  central  Texas, 
created  in  1850.  Surface,  eastern  portion  level,  cen- 
tral and  western  portions  hilly,  broken  by  many 
streams  and  valleys.  Soils,  black  tvaxy,  sandy  loam. 
Industries,  stockraising  with  emphasis  on  breeding 
of  fine  stock,  diversified  farming,  apiculture.  Pro- 
ducts, hogs,  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  dairy  pro- 
ducts and  honey.  Transportation,  G.  C.  & S.  Fe,  M. 
K.  & T.,  Belton-Temple  Electric,  Temple  & North- 
western and  Gulf  Rys.  Mineral  resources,  white 
hmestone  in  large  quantities,  oil  and  gas  indications. 
Principal  towns,  Killeen,  Bartlett,  Rogers,  Holland, 
Troy,  Pendleton,  Salado,  Nolanville,  Moffat,  Seaton, 
Prairie  Dell,  Summer’s  Mill,  Cyclone  and  Young- 
sport,  wuth  Temple  as  the  leader. 

BEXAR  COUNTY'— County  seat  and  chief  city, 
San  Antonio;  area,  1,268  square  miles;  located  in 
Southwest  Texas,  created  in  1837  as  one  of  the  orig- 
inal counties  of  the  state.  Surface  rolling,  some  sec- 
tions hilly  and  rough;  soil,  black  waxy  to  chocolate 
h am  with  clay  subsoil.  Industries,  diversified  farm- 
ing supplemented  with  stock  raising  on  farms  as 

■ ailing  rural  industry,  dairying  leads  in  vicinity  of 
San  Antonio,  poultry  and  bee  raising.  Products, 
dairy  products,  live  stock,  poultry  and  honey.  Trans- 
portation, S.  A.  & A.  P.,  M.  K.  & T„  G.  H.  & S.  A., 
L & G.  N.,  Artesian  Belt,  and  San  Antonio,  Uvalde 
ar.d  Gulf  Rys.  Mineral  resources,  brick  clay,  some 

Abounds  in  most  excellent  highways.  Prin- 
ipal  towns,  Adkins,  Saunders,  Martiniz,  Kirby,  Con- 
•‘•rse,  Westmore,  Fratt,  Adams,  Elmendorf,  Bergs, 
iMlemans,  Heafer,  Withers,  Macedonia,  Kirk,  Leon 
'prings,  Viva,  Robards,  Onga  and  Grace. 

BLANCO  COUNTY — County  seat,  Johnson  City; 
area,  762  square  miles;  situated  in  the  south  center 
’ the  state,  wrest  of  Austin,  created  in  1858.  Sur- 
•;u‘e,  mountainous  with  wide  fertile  valleys;  indus- 
'rifs,  live  stock  raising,  farming.  Products,  cattle, 
" g'  tables,  melons,  fruits,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  rye, 

■ *r!ey.  No  railroads.  Blanco  is  another  town  of 

county. 

BOUDEN  COUNTY- — Gale,  County  seat;  area,  S92 
' - ‘are  miles;  situated  in  west  Texas,  created  in  1876. 
t :^ace,  generally  rolling,  broken  along  waterways. 
1 - ,u ■'tries,  cattle  raising,  and  production  of  feed- 
■uffs.  Products,  all  kinds  of  feedstuffs,  cattle, 


some  fruits.  No  railroads.  Principal  towns,  Dur- 
ham, Treadway. 

BOSQUE  COUNTYr — County  seat,  Meridian;  area, 
972  square  miles;  situated  in  north  central  Texas, 
created  in  1854.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  alluvial 
in  the  valleys.  Industries,  farming  and  livestock 
raising;  products,  cotton,  grains,  feedstuffs.  Trans- 
portation, G.  C.  & S.  Fe,  and  the  T.  C.  Rys.  Prin- 
cipal towns,  Walnut  Springs,  Clifton,  Iredell,  Mor- 
gan and  Valley  Mills. 

BOWIE  COUNTY' — County  seat,  Boston;  area,  904 
square  miles;  situated  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
state,  created  in  1840.  Surface,  generally  level,  roll- 
ing in  some  parts,  heavily  timbered;  soil,  light  on 
hills,  along  rivers,  deep  red  or  black  loam.  Indus- 
tries, lumber,  diversified  farming,  fruit  growing  and 
mining.  Products,  lumber,  cotton,  corn,  peanuts, 
hay,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  strawberries,  figs,  live- 
stock, poultry  products.  Transportation,  T.  & P.,  S. 
L.  S.W.,  K.  C.  So.,  and  the  North  Texas  Rys.  Min- 
eral resources,  valuable  coal  deposits;  oil  and  gas 
indications.  Good  roads  are  beginning  to  be  ap- 
preciated and  are  under  construction.  Principal 
towns,  Texarkana,  DeKalb,  Redwater,  Maude,  Oak 
Grove,  Dalby  Springs,  Leary,  Park  and  Hooks. 

BRAZORIA  COUNTY' — County  seat,  Angleton; 
area,  1,438  square  miles;  situated  on  the  Gulf  coast, 
bordering  Galveston  county  on  the  east;  created  in 
1836  as  one  of  Texas  original  counties.  Surface, 
level,  very  gradual  slope  to  the  Gulf;  heavily  tim- 
bered with  hardwoods;  rich  black  loam  with  some 
sand,  bottom  lands,  rich  alluvial.  Industries,  truck, 
livestock,  oil,  sugar.  Products,  cotton,  sugar  cane, 
corn,  rice,  syrup,  all  kids  of  vegetables  and  fruits, 
sugar.  Transportation,  G.  C.  & S.  Fe,  St  Louis, 
Brownsville  & Mexico,  I.  & G.  N.,  H.  & B.  V.,  and 
the  State  Farm  Rys.  Mineral  resources,  large  sul- 
phur deposits,  oil.  Principal  towns,  Alvin,  Brazoria, 
Columbia,  Sandy  Point,  Quintana,  Freeport,  Dan- 
bury. 

BRAZOS  COUNTY — County  seat,  Bryan;  area, 
510  Square  miles;  located  in  south  Texas,  created  in 
1841.  Surface,  generally  level,  slight  elevation  mid- 
way between  the  Brazos  and  Navasota  Rivers;  soil, 
deep  reddish  alluvial  in  the  river  bottoms,  sandy 
loam  in  the  upper  lands.  Industries,  Agricultural, 
stock  raising,  poultry  and  beekeeping.  Products, 
cotton,  corn,  grains  and  feedstuffs,  hogs,  cattle, 
poultry  products  and  honey.  Transportation,  I.  & 
G.  N.,  H.  & T.  C.,  G.  C.  & S.  Fe,  and  Hearne  & Braz- 
os Valley  Rys.,  with  an  interurban  line.  Principal 
towns,  Wellborn,  College  Station,  Steele’s  Store, 
Harvey,  Kurten  and  Edge. 

BREWSTER  COUNTY'  — County  seat,  Alpine; 
area,  5,006  square  miles;  located  in  southwest  Texas, 
bordering  the  Rio  Grande;  created  in  1887.  Surface, 
mountainous;  Soil,  in  the  valleys,  rich.  Industries, 
mining,  stockraising,  some  truck  gardening  under 
irrigation.  Products,  quicksilver  (has  one  of  the 
largest  quicksilver  mines  in  America),  iron,  lead, 
copper,  marble,  apples,  peaches,  plums,  apricots, 
honey,  alfalfa  and  truck  products.  Transportation, 
G.  H.  & S.  A.,  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & Orient  Rys. 
Principal  towns,  Marathon  and  Herlingua.  This 
county  has  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  state 
and  a canyon  whose  walls  in  places  attain  perpen- 
dicular heights  of  1700  feet,  one  of  the  wonders  of 
America. 

BRISCOE  COUNTY'  — County  seat,  Silverton; 
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area,  850  square  miles;  situated  in  the  Panhandle, 
created,  1870,  organized  1X913.  Surface,  slightly 
rolling,  some  broken  and  rough;  soil  from  dark  to 
chocolate  loam,  some  sandy  loams.  Industries, 
stock  raising,  diversified  farming,  some  fruit  rais- 
ing. Products,  cotton,  wheat,  alfalfa,  kaffir  corn, 
millet,  etc. 

BROOKS  COUNTY — County  seat,  Falfurrias; 
area,  912  square  miles;  located  in  southwest  Texas, 
created  in  1911.  Surface,  gently  rolling;  covered 
with  mesquite  growth;  soil,  sandy  loam  variety. 
Industries,  live  stock  raising,  dairying,  trucking. 
Products,  cattle,  cotton,  various  kinds  of  feedstuffs. 
Transportation,  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry. 

BROWN  COUNTY  — County  seat,  Brownwood; 
area,  911  square  miles;  situated  in  central  west 
Texas;  created  in  185G,  organized,  1857.  Surface, 
rolling  with  many  fertile  valleys  and  level  table- 
lands. Soil,  diversified  black,  gray,  and  chocolate 
loam  and  a red  clay  and  a black  ;enacious  lime  soil. 
Industries,  stockraising,  diversified  farming,  fruit 
raising,  quarrying.  Products,  cotton,  wheat,  barley, 
milo  maize,  corn  and  kaffir  corn,  forage  products, 
sweet  pototoes,  irish  potatoes,  truck,  peaches,  grapes, 
figs,  plums  and  apples,  limestone  for  local  use. 
Transportation  ,G.  C.  & S.  Fe,  F.  W.  & R.  G.,  and 
Brownwood  North  and  South  Rys.  Mineral  resour- 
ces, limestone  for  local  use,  brick  clay.  Good  roads, 
improvements  under  construction.  Principal  towns, 
Blanket,  Winchell,  May,  Zephyr,  Brooksmith. 

BURLESON  COUNTY— County  seat,  Caldwell; 
area,  677  square  miles;  situated  in  central  Texas; 
created,  1846.  Surface,  level;  soil,  dark  loam,  red- 
dish brown  alluvial.  Industries  farming,  livestock 
raising,  fruit  growing.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  grain 
forage  crops,  potatoes,  truck,  peaches,  pears,  grapes 
for  home  use.  Transportation,  G.  C.  & F.  Fe  and 
the  H.  & T.  C.  Mineral  resources,  lignite,  brick 
clay.  Principal  towns,  Somerville,  Lyons,  Deanville 
and  Chriesman. 

BURNET  COUNTY — County  seat,  Burnet;  area, 
1,010  square  miles;  situated  near  the  geographical 
center  of  the  state,  northwest  of  Austin;  created  in 
1852,  organized  1858.  Surface,  mountainous  and 
rolling,  except  in  eastern  portion,  level  prairies; 
soil,  black  waxy,  sandy  and  red.  Industries,  live- 
stock raising,  farming,  fruit  raising,  poultry  raising, 
mining.  Products,  cattle,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  feed- 
stuffs, peaches,  melons,  figs,  grapes,  all  kinds  of 
vegetables.  Transportation,  H.  & T.  C.  Ry.  Min- 
eral resources,  building  stone,  granite,  marble,  sil- 
ver. iron,  traces  of  gold.  Principal  towns  Marble 
Falls,  Bertram,  Lake  Victor. 

CALDWELL  COUNTY— County  seat,  Lockhart; 
area,  530  square  miles,  situated  in  south  central 
Texas,  one  county  south  of  Travis;  created  in  1848, 
organized  in  1858.  Surface,  generally  level;  soils, 
rich  black  waxy  prairie  land  on  the  north  and  west, 
sand  loam  on  the  east,  alluvial  soils  on  the  bottoms. 
Well  timbered;  watered  by  the  San  Marcos  River  and 
tributary  streams.  Industries,  stock  raising,  farm- 
ing. Products,  cattle,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  barley, 
sorghum  and  hay,  sweet  and  irish  potatoes,  melons, 
all  kinds  of  vegetables,  grapes,  peaches,  and  various 
other  fruits.  Transportation,  M.  K.  & T.,  G.  H.  & 
S.  A.  and  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Rys.  Natural  resources, 
iron  ore,  building  stone.  Principal  towns.  Maxwell, 
Luling,  Reedville,  Mendoza,  Dale  and  Pentress. 

CALHOUN  COUNTY — County  seat.  Port  Lavaca; 
area,  592  square  miles;  situated  on  the  Gulf  Coast 


soutneast  of  San  Antonio;  created  and  organized 
1846.  Surface,  level,  sloping  gradually  to  the  coa-* 
drained  by  the  Guadalupe  River  and  numerous  trib- 
utaries. Soil,  deep  black  waxy,  sandy  and  chocolat- 
loam,  some  black  sand.  Industry,  stock  and  poultr. 
raising,  farming,  fish  anti  oyster  business.  Pro- 
ducts, fine  horses,  jacks,  swine,  dairy  products,  fi-', 
and  oysters.  Considerable  interest  in  improvi  . 
ways.  Transportation,  G.  H.  & S.  A.  and  the  St.  I. 
B.  & M.  Rys.  Principal  towns,  Port  Lavaca,  Port 
O’Connor,  Seadrift  Olivia. 

CALLAHAN  COUNTY  — County  seat,  Baird; 
area,  882  square  miles;  situated  in  central  west 
Texas,  a little  north  of  center;  created,  1858,  organ- 
ized, 1877.  Surface,  generally  rolling;  soils,  light 
sandy  to  a dark  loam,  very  fertile.  Industries,  live- 
stock leads,  agricultural  and  horticultural  beginning 
Products,  cattle,  poultry,  peaches,  plum  and  grape- 
are  shipped  to  outside  markets.  Transportation, 
T.  & P.,  and  the  T.  C.  Rvs.  Other  leading  towns. 
Cross  Plains,  Clyde,  Putnam,  Cottonwood,  Eagle 
Cove  and  Eula. 

CAMERON  COUNTY — County  seat,  Brownsville; 
area,  671  square  miles;  located  in  the  extreme  south- 
ern point  of  Texas,  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  the  east  and  by  the  Rio  Grande  River  on  the  south: 
created  in  1848.  Surface,  nearly  level  illuvial  prai- 
rie; soils,  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  exceptionally 
deep  and  fertile,  soils  on  the  uplands  or  prairies, 
lighter  but  very  productive  when  irrigated.  Indus- 
tries, stock  raising,  and  farming,  especially  truck 
growing.  Products,  cotton,  onions,  cabbage,  every 
kind  of  truck  product  for  the  earliest  markets, 
sugar  cane,  figs,  citrus  fruits,  dates, — subtropical 
fruits  abound.  Transportation,  St  L.  B.  & M.,  R.  G. 
& S.B.  and  the  Rio  Grande  Interurban  Rys.  Natural 
resources,  brick  clay.  Leading  towns  besides 
Brownsville  are  San  Benito,  Harlingin,  Raymoml- 
ville. 

CAMP  COUNTY — County  seat,  Pittsburg;  area, 
217  square  miles;  located  in  northwest  Texas;  crea- 
ted and  organized  in  1874.  Surface,  hilly,  with 
some  level  lands  and  valleys.  Soil,  mostly  sandy 
loam.  Industries,  agricultural  and  live  stock,  poul- 
try, fruit  growing.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  small 
grains,  the  Elberta  peach,  grapes,  plums,  straw- 
berries, cantaloupes,  melons,  coal.  Transportation, 
M.  K.  & T.  and  the  St.  L.  S.  W.  Rys.  Mineral  re- 
sources, lignite  coal,  iron  ore,  shale  and  potter’s  clay. 
Other  leading  towns,  Leesburg,  Newsome,  Pine  and 
Mattinburg. 

CARSON  COUNTY  — County  seat,  Panhandle; 
area,  860  square  miles;  situated  in  the  central  Pan- 
handle; created,  1876,  organized,  1888.  Surface, 
mostly  level  prairie;  soil,  largely  dark  heavy  loam. 
Industries,  live  stock  farming.  Products,  cattle, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  corn,  cane,  kaffir  corn, 
maize,  peaches,  grapes,  plums  and  apples.  Trans- 
portation, Southern  Kansas  of  Texas  (Santa  Fe) 
and  the  C.  R.  I.  & G.  Rys.  Other  leading  towns, 
Groom,  Conway,  and  White  Deer. 

CASS  COUNTY— County  seat,  Linden;  area,  945 
square  miles;  situated  in  northeast  Texas,  bordering 
Louisiana  and  one  county  removed  from  the  Red 
River;  created  and  organized,  1S46.  Surface,  level 
and  undulating,  in  some  places  broken  by  low  hills; 
soil,  a productive  gray  loam  intersperced  with  a 
small  proportion  of  red  sandy  land.  Industries, 
farming,  livestock  raising,  bee  and  honey  industry. 
Products,  ribbon  cane,  fruits,  truck,  peanuts  and  for- 
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■K-  crops,  honey.  ^Transportation,  T.  & P.,  M.  K.  & 
K-  C.  S.,  St  L.  S.  W.  and  the  Jefferson  and  Nor- 

• 1 m Hys.  Mineral  resources,  iron  ore,  gas  and  oil. 
,.K,.r  leading  towns,  Atlanta,  Hughes  Springs, 

yjccn  City,  Blumberg. 

( ASTRO  COUNTY — County  seat,  Dimmitt;  area, 
square  miles;  situated  in  the  plains  country; 
•rated  in  1876  from  Bexar  county,  organized  in 
,-.■1.  Surface,  rolling,  nearly  level;  soils,  mostly 
« a r.viy  loam,  some  black  land.  Industries,  livestock, 
■-lall  truck,  dry  farming.  Products,  cattle,  some 
> r;i£e  stuff,  cherries,  grapes,  apples  and  plums. 
Transportation,  Pecos  & North  Texas  Ry.,  (Santa 

it,) 

CHAMBERS  COUNTY — County  seat,  Ananuac; 
area,  648  square  miles;  located  on  the  Gulf  Coast, 
county  removed  from  Louisiana;  created  and 
rjcanized  in  1858.  Surface,  level  with  general  slope 

• wards  Galveston  Bay;  Soil,  dark  sandy  loam. 
Heavily  indented  with  bays,  traversed  by  the  Trinity 
jliver;  much  timber.  Industries,  truck  growing, 

• co  industry.  Products,  rice,  livestock,  fruits,  truck. 
Transportation,  Gulf  & Interstate  Ry.,  (Santa  Fe), 
ar.d  many  regular  lines  of  boats  out  of  Galveston 
ir.-l  Houston.  Other  important  towns,  Winnie,  Sto- 
wed, Wallaceville,  Hankamer  and  Double  Bayou. 

CHEROKEE  COUNTY — County  seat,  Rusk;  area, 
■ ‘0  square  mils;  centrally  located  in  east  Texas; 
•reated  in  1846.  Surface,  broken,  in  some  places 
•he  hills  approaching  the  dignity  of  mountains; 
N'cches  River  forms  the  western  boundary,  the  An- 
gelina River  the  eastern  boundary  lor  30  miles, 
.-'■lils,  chocolate  predominates,  in  upland,  with  stiff 
Lack  and  sandy  land  in  valleys.  Industries,  fruit, 
’.ruck,  lumber,  farming.  Products,  peaches,  plums, 
apricots,  tomatoes,  pine,  hardwood,  cotton,  corn, 
,-rains,  dairy  products.  Transportation,  St  L.  S.  W., 
T.  & N.  0.,  I.  & G.  N.,  and  the  Texas  State  Rys. 
Mineral  resources,  iron,  brawn  sandstone,  valuable 
'"ays.  Other  important  towns,  Alto,  Dialville,  Mount 
>V!man,  Ponta,  Maydelle,  Gallatin. 

CHILDRESS  COUNTY— County  seat,  Childress; 
sr.-a,  660  square  miles;  located  in  the  southeast  cor- 
r of  the  Panhandle;  created  in  1876,  organized, 
"7.  Surface  rolling,  with  broad  valleys  along  the 
■ iter  courses;  the  Red  River  crosses  the  county,  the 
C'-ase  River  borders  on  the  south.  Soil  in  the  east- 
'•m  portion,  dark  sandy  loam;  remainder  of  the  land 
more  or  less  sandy,  varying  from  dark  to  chocolate 
color.  Industries,  stock  raising-,  farming.  Pro- 

• ts,  cattle,  horses,  wheat,  oats,  corn,  alfalfa,  and 
" or  forage  crops,  peaches,  apples,  plums,  berries, 

"ns  and  vegetables.  Transportation,  Ft  W.  & 

* • Ry.  Mineral  resources,  gypsum,  brick  clay. 
‘"■t  important  towns,  Kirkland  and  Carey. 

RAY  COUNTY — County  seat,  Henrietta;  area, 
- " square  miles;  situated  in  north  Texas,  border- 
;•  the  Red  River  on  the  north;  created  in  1857,  or- 
' *<<1  in  1873.  Surface,  generally  foiling  prairie 
' vide  valleys  along  the  Red  River,  Big  and  Little 
' • ‘ t a Rivers  and  other  streams;  the  Red  River 
'■  m land  is  made  up  of  dark  sandy  soil,  while 
‘"'k  nnd  chocolate  loam  is  found  in  the  bottom 
"f  the  Wichita  Rivers  on  the  uplands,  is  a dark 
>’  ’"am  with  a clay  subsoil.  Industries,  oil,  gas, 
?'“'k  farming.  Products,  gas  to  Ft  Worth  and 
;is  and  intermediate  points,  oil,  cattle,  cotton, 
"heat  and  oats,  fruits  for  local  use.  Trans- 
lation, Ft  W & D.  C.  Ry.  Mineral  resources, 


gas,  oil,  shale  and  fire  clay.  Other  principal  towns, 
Bellevue,  Byers,  Petrolia  and  Halsell. 

COCHRAN  COUNTY  — Unorganized,  hence  no 
county  seat;  created,  1876;  area  957  square  miles, 
situated  in  the  plains  country  with  New  Mexico  on 
the  western  border.  Surface,  high  and  level.  In- 
dustries, stock  raising.  Products,  cattle  only, 
though  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  west  Texas 
crops  and  fruits  will  do  well.  No  railroads. 

COKE  COUNTY — County  seat,  Robert  Lee;  area, 
850  square  miles;  situated  in  west  central  Texas; 
created  in  1889.  Surface,  generally  rolling  with 
many  hills,  Colorado  River  flowing  diagonally  across 
it;  soil,  red  loam,  on  plateaus,  black  waxy.  Indus- 
try, stock  raising.  Products,  cattle,  some  cotton  and 
staples,  melons  and  truck.  Transportation,  Kansas 
City,  Mexico  & Orient  Ry.  Mineral  resources,  ex- 
cellent sand  and  lime  stone  deposits,  and  brick  clay 
plentiful.  Other  towns,  Bronte,  Ft  Chadbourne, 
Edith,  Sanco,  and  Tennyson. 

COLEMAN  COUNTY— County  seat,  Coleman; 
area,  1,302  square  miles;  located  in  west  central 
Texas,  created  in  1858.  Surface,  generally  level, 
hills  here  and  there  rising  abruptly;  soil  varies  from 
a black  waxy  to  a loose  sandy  loam.  Industries, 
livestock,  poultry,  farming.  Products,  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  cotton,  corn,  maize,  kaffir  corn,  various  feed 
stuffs,  dairy  products.  Mineral  resources,  coal,  an 
abundance  of  lime  and  sandstone  and  brick  shale. 
Transportation,  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Ry.  Other  towns, 
Santa  Anna,  Talpa,  Valra,  Silver  Valley,  Novice  and 
Goldsboro. 

COLLIN  COUNTY  — County  seat,  McKinney; 
area,  828  square  miles;  situated  in  north  Texas,  cre- 
ated in  1846.  Surface  high  and  rolling  with  but  few 
hills;  soil,  black  waxy.  Industries,  farming,  dairy- 
ing and  poultry  and  stock  raising.  Products,  cotton, 
wheat,  oats,  alfalfa,  etc.,  fancy  stock,  blooded  horses, 
some  fruit.  Transportation,  G.  C.  & S.  Fe,  St  L.  S. 
W.,  St  Louis,  San  Francisco  & Texas,  H.  & T.  C., 
Rys.,  and  the  Texas  Traction  Co.,  interurban.  Other 
towns,  Farmersville,  Plano,  Celina,  Princeton,  Allen, 
Melissa,  Frisco,  Prosper,  Blue  Ridge,  Westington  and 
Anna. 

COLLINS  WORTH  COUNTY— County  seat,  Well- 
ington; area,  900  square  miles;  situated  in  the  Pan- 
handle, bordering  the  state  of  Oklahoma;  created  in 
1876.  Surface,  level  with  some  rolling  land  along 
creeks  and  rivers;  soil,  varies  fro  mi  sandy  loam 
along  the  streams  to  a dark  loam  in  the  flats.  In- 
dustry, live  stock  raising,  some  farming.  Products, 
cattle,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  alfalfa  and  hogs.  Trans- 
portation, W.  F.  & N.  W.  Ry. 

COLORADO  COUNTY — County  seat,  Columbus; 
area,  948  square  miles  ;located  in  the  costal  plains, 
two  counties  removed  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  cre- 
ated, 1836,  organized,  1S37.  Surface,  mostly  level, 
few  hills  along  streams;  soil  varies  from  sandy  loam 
to  black  waxy  and  alluvial.  Industries,  live  stock, 
farming,  truck  growing.  Products,  rice,  sugar  cane, 
cotton,  corn,  potatoes,  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
fruits.  Transportation,  S.  A.  & A.  P.,  G.  C.  & S.  Fe, 
and  the  G.  H.  & S.  A.  Rys.  Mineral  resources, 
brick  clay.  Other  towns,  Eagle  Lake,  Weimer,  Rock 
Island,  Alleyton,  Oakland,  Matthews,  Eldridge, 
Mentz  and  Bernado. 

COMAL  COUNTY — County  seat,  New  Braunfels; 
area,  569  square  miles;  situated  in  southwest  Texas, 
north  of  San  Antonio;  created  in  1846.Surface,  brok- 
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en  in  northern  and  western  portions;  southern  por- 
tion level.  Comal  and  Guadalupe  Rivers  well  water 
the  county.  Soil  varies  from  a stiff  soil  to  a mellow 
loam.  Industries,  live  stock,  diversified  farming, 
fruit  growing.  Products,  cattle,  farm  crops,  pears, 
plums,  peaches.  Mineral  resources,  limestone  and 
brick  clay.  Good  interest  in  public  highways.  Im- 
portant towns,  New  Branufels,  Bracken  and  Hunter. 
Transportation,  I.  & G.  N.,  and  the  M.  K.  & T.  Rys., 
and  an  interurban. 

COMANCHE  COUNTY— County  seat,  Comanche; 
area,  S21  square  miles;  situated  in  north  central 
Texas,  southwest  of  Ft  Worth;  created,  185b.  Sur- 
face, generally  rolling,  North  and  South  Leon  Rivers 
cross  the  county.  Soil,  sandy  loam,  black  waxy  and 
a black  sandy.  Industries,  livestock,  dairying, 
farming.  Products,  fine  cattle,  horses  and  mules, 
cotton,  dairy  products.  Mineral  resources,  coal,  oil 
and  gas.  Transportation,  Ft  W.  & R-  G.  (Frisco), 
Stephensville  North  & South  Texas  (Cotton  Belt), 
and  the  Texas  Central  Rys.  Leading  towns,  Com- 
anche, DeLeon,  Proctor,  Snipe  Springs,  Hasse,  Gus- 
tine,  Lampkin,  Comyl  and  Sydney. 

CONCHO  COUNTY — County  seat,  Paint  Rock; 
area,  941  square  miles;  situated  near  the  geographic- 
al center  of  Texas;  created  in  1858  and  organized, 
1859.  Surface,  varies  from  rough  country  with  very 
fertile  valleys  in  the  southern  half  to  rolling  prairie 
in  the  northwest  portion;  soil  varies  from  white 
sandy  to  dark  rich  alluvial.  Industries,  farming 
and  fruit  growing,  some  live  stock  raising.  Pro- 
ducts, cotton,  grains,  feedstuffs  and  fruits — grapes, 
peaches,  plums,  pears.  Transportation,  Ft  W.  &. 
R.  G.  (Frisco),  and  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Rys.  Other  towns, 
Eden,  Eola,  Millers  View,  Concho,  Pasche  and  Ruth. 

COOKE  COUNTY— County  seat,  Gainsville;  area, 
1,000  square  miles;  located  in  north  Texas  on  the  Red 
River;  created,  1848,  organized,  1849.  Surface, 
rolling  prairie;  soil,  red  alluvial,  black  waxy,  gray 
loam.  Industries,  agricultural  and  live  stock.  Pro- 
ducts, wheat,  corn,  oats,  feedstuff,  including  alfalfa, 
cotton,  home  cattle  fruit  and  truck  growing.  Trans- 
portation, G.  C.  & S.  Fe  and  the  M.  K.  & T.  Rys. 
Mineral  resources,  lime  and  sandstone,  brick  clay. 
Is  a leader  in  good  roads.  Towns,  Gainsville,  Valley 
View,  Windsor,  Fair  plains,  Marysville,  Muenster. 
Myra,  Lindsey,  Woodbine  and  Dexter. 

CORYELL  COUNTY — County  seat,  Gatesville; 
area,  1,115  square  miles;  situated  near  the  center  of 
the  state;  created,  1854.  Surface,  much  prairie, 
high  rolling;  soil,  rich  black,  black  rich  sandy- 
loam.  Industries,  farming,  livestock,  dairying  poul- 
try raising.  Products,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  alfalfa, 
millet,  cotton,  and  dairy  products,  blooded  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  honey.  Mineral  resources,  limestone. 
Transportation,  St  L.  S.  W.,  Temple  & N.  W., 
Stephensville  North  and  South,  and  the  G.  C .&  S.  Fe 
Rys.  Towns,  Gatesville,  Copperas  Cove,  Oglesby, 
Jonesboro,  Turnersville,  F.vant,  Pearl,  Mound,  Leon 
Junction  and  Levita. 

COTTLE  COUNTY — County  seat,  Paducah;  area, 
956  square  miles;  located  in  the  southeast  part  of 
the  Panhandle;  created,  1879,  organized,  1892. 
Surface,  generally  level,  broken  by  the  breaks  of 
the  Pease  River  on  the  west.  Soil,  black  waxy, 
sandy  loam.  Industries,  farming,  cattle  raising; 
products,  cattle,  cotton,  grains,  feedstuffs,  fruits. 
Transportation,  Quanah,  Acme  & Pacific  Ry. 

CRANE  COUNTY — Unorganized,  hence  no  county 
seat  ;area,  850  square  miles;  situated  in  west  Texas 


with  the  Pecos  River  as  its  southern  boundary;  Cr 
ated,  1887.  Surface,  generally  high,  rolling  pram- 
soil,  varies  from  a light  gravel  or  sandy  to  a bin 
sandy  or  chocolate.  Industry.  Cattle.  Prod  un- 
live stock,  farming  hardly  introduced.  No  railroa 

CROCKETT  COUNTY — County  seat,  Ozona;  art 
3,004  square  miles;  situated  in  southwest  Texas;  cr 
ated,  1875.  Surface  in  northern  portion,  slight 
rolling,  southern  and  western,  very  rough,  high  hi: 
narrow  valleys,  canyons.  Industry,  cattle.  pr 
ducts,  live  stock;  only  a few  acres  devoted  to  farm 
ing.  No  railroads. 

CROSBY  COUNTY — County  seat,  Crosbytor 
area,  984  square  miles;  situated  in  the  eastern  tier  - 
the  Plains  counties;  created,  1876,  organized,  IS-- 
Surface,  almost  level;  soil,  red  to  a dark  sandy  loan 
Industry,  cattle  raising,  farming.  Products,  In 
stock,  cotton,  corn,  maize,  kaffir  corn,  alfalfa  a:. : 
small  grains,  some  fruit  for  local  use.  Transpor- 
tation,  Crosbyton  South  Plains  Ry.  Other  town;. 
Emma,  Estacado,  Cone  and  Lorenza. 

CULBERSON  COUNTY — County  seat,  Van  Horn: 
area,  3,780  square  miles;  situated  in  west  Texas,  bor- 
dering El  Paso  county  on  the  west  and  New  Mexic* 
on  the  north;  organized,  1911.  Surface,  mountain- 
ous. Industry,  cattle  grazing.  Transportation,  T 
& P.  and  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Rys.  Mineral  resource?, 
white  marble,  valuable  stone  and  various  mineral- 
undeveloped. 

DALLAM  COUNTY — County  seat,  Dalhart;  area. 
1,463  square  miles;  located  in  extreme  northwes- 
corner  of  the  Panhandle,  bordering  Oklahoma  ami 
New  Mexico;  created,  1876,  organized,  1891.  Sur- 
face, generally  level,  broken  along  the  south  line  by 
the  Rito  Blanco  Canyon;  soil  alternates  from  a rich 
brown  sandy  loam  to  a hard  land  known  as  “tight" 
or  mesquite  land.  Industries,  live  stock,  princi- 
pally, some  farming  and  horticultural  interest?. 
Transportation,  Ft  W.  &.  D.,  C.  R.  I.  & G.,  and  the 
Enid,  Ochiltree  & Western  Rys.  Leading  town?. 
Dalhart,  Texline,  Corlena,  Terico,  Ware,  Matlock, 
Chamberlain,  Conlin  and  Hovey. 

DALLAS  COUNTY — County  seat,  Dallas;  area, 
900  square  miles;  located  in  north  Texas,  east  ot 
central;  created,  1846  and  organized  the  same  year 
Surface,  mostly  level,  with  rolling  prairies  in  the 
northwestern  portion,  some  rough  lands  along  the 
streams;  Trinity  River  crosses  the  county.  Soil . 
sandy,  sandy  loam  and  black  waxy,  very  productive 
Industries,  agricultural,  dairying,  livestock  raising 
on  farms,  manufacturing  in  the  city  of  Dallas. 
Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  forage,  crop?, 
dariy  products,  poultry  products.  Transportation. 
G.  C.  & S.  Fe.,  St  L.  S.  W.,  C.  R.  I.  & G.,  T.  & B.  V 

M.  K.  & T.,  H.  & T.  C.,  T.  & N.  O.,  T.  & P.,  I.  & G 

N. ,  St  L.  & S.Fe.,  Texas  Traction  Co.,  Northern 
Texas  Traction  Co.,  Southern  Traction  Co.  and  East- 
ern Texas  Traction  Co.,  Rys.  Dallas  county  is  a 
leader  in  construction  of  good  roads,  concrete  high- 
ways. Dallas  is  the  second  city  in  the  state  in  pop- 
ulation but  commercially  ranks  first,  being  tin 
greatest  jobbing,  distributing  and  manufacturing 
center  in  the  southwest.  It  leads  as  an  educations 
center,  being  the  home  of  many  schools,  college' 
and  universities.  It  is  the  site  for  the  Texas  Sta'. 
Fair,  the  greatest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Other  towns  in  the  county  are,  Lancaster 
Hutchins,  Garland,  Richardson,  Carrollton,  Farm- 
Branch,  Wilmer,  Cedar  Hill,  Duncanville,  Kleberg 
Grand  Prairie  and  Irving. 
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COUNTIES 


pAWSON  COUNTY — County  seat,  Lamesa;  area, 
„ square  miles;  situated  on  the  Plains;  created, 

• :.S;  organized,  1905.  Surface,  generally  level;  soil, 
j-g'dy  chocolate  and  sandy  loam  with  clay  founda- 

• in.  Industry,  stdckraising,  some  farming.  Pro- 
cattle,  staple  Panhandle  crops,  including  cot- 
."  n a’n<j  fruits  for  home  use.  Transportation,  Pecos 
4 Northern  Texas  Ry. 

PKAF  SMITH  COUNTY — County  seat,  Hereford; 
»r«a,  1,477  square  miles;  located  in  the  panhandle, 
Ordering  New  Mexico;  created,  1876,  organized, 
j ,yo.  Surface,  a level  plateau  between  3,000  and 
4 ODO  ft.  altitude;  soil,  red  and  gray  sandy  loam,  with 
•'ark  loam  in  the  bottoms.  Industries,  stockrais- 
.r.g,  farming,  truck.  Products,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 
,jgar  beets,  melons,  truck,  apples,  cherries,  grapes, 
* hi-at,  milo  maize,  kaffir  corn  and  millet.  Trans- 
portation, Pecos  & Northern  Texas  Ry.  (Santa  Fe). 
Other  towns,  Joel  and  Dawn. 

DEWITT  COUNTY — County  seat,  Cuero;  area, 
.*66  square  miles;  situated  in  northwest  Texas;  crea- 
ted, 1870.  Surface  is  undulating,  generally  high; 
nul,  black  loam,  some  sandy  and  gray  land.  Indus- 
tries, diversified  farming,  dairying,  poultry  and  bee 
interests,  some  livestock  growing.  Products,  cotton, 
torn,  oats,  alfalfa  and  other  staples,  peaches,  dairy 
products,  honey.  Transportation,  Texas  Midland 
and  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Rys.  Other  towns,  Enloe, 
Pecan  Gap,  Horton,  Lake  Creek  and  Charleston. 

DENTON  COUNTY — County  seat,  Denton;  area, 
m‘>5  square  miles;  situated  in  north  Texas,  one  coun- 
ty removed -from  the  Red  River,  bordering  Dallas  and 
Tarrant  counties  on  the  south;  created,  1846.  Sur- 
face, gently  rolling,  soil  black  waxy,  and  mixture  of 
>and  and  clay,  and  in  the  timber  belt  dark  sandy 
loam  with  red  clay  sub  soil.  Many  streams.  Indus- 
tries, farming,  stock  and  poultry  raising.  Products, 
grains,  especially,  then  cotton,  fruits,  vegetables, 
field  crops,  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  horses, 
mules.  Denton  is  the  site  of  the  College  of  Indus- 
trial Arts  and  the  North  Texas  Normal  School. 
Transportation,  T.  & P.,  M.  K.  & T.,  G.  C.  & S.  Fe, 
and  the  St  L.  & S.  F.  Rys.  Principal  towns,  Denton, 
Pilot  Point,  Lewisville,  Sanger,  Krum,  Aubrey  and 
Justin. 

DEWITT  COUNTY' — County  Seat,  Cuero;  area, 
"'1  square  miles;  situated  in  southwest  Texas  in 
the  costal  plains;  created  and  organized,  1846.  Sur- 
Lce,  rolling;  soil,  dark  sandy  loam.  The  Guadalupe 
*»‘ver  flows  across  the  county.  Industries,  truck 
*'d  fruit  farming,  diversified  farming,  dairying, 

■ ivestock  breeding,  poultry,  especially  turkey,  man- 
-facturing.  Products,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  corn,  sor- 
icnum  and  other  forage  crops,  fine  stock,  figs, 
Peaches,  turkeys  and  other  fowl.  Transportation, 

A.  & A.  P.,  and  G.  H.  & S.  A.  Rys.  Other  towns, 
i ■ rktown,  Nordheim,  Thomaston,  Hocheim  and 
M«yersville. 

Lit  KENS  COUNTY  — County  seat,  Dickens; 
ir<a»  918  square  miles;  situated  partially  in  the 
t a>ns  country;  created,  1876,  organized,  1891.  Sur- 

* *'•  generally  rolling;  soils  vary,  red,  dark  and 
*’-colate  sandy  loam  predominating.  Industries, 

*•  <k  raising,  farming,  some  fruit  growing.  Pro- 
- !<i,  cattle,  cotton,  peaches,  grapes,  apricots,  plums. 

■ asportation,  Wichita  Valley  Ry.  Mineral  re- 
irc<‘s,  megnesia,  red  and  gray  sandstone.  Spur  is 

1 jther  leading  town  in  the  county. 

I'lMMlT  COUNTY — County  Carrizo  Springs; 


area,  1,164  square  miles;  situated  in  southwest  Tex- 
as; created,  1858,  organized,  1880.  Surface,  gen- 
erally level;  soil,  varies  from  red  sandy  loam  to  black 
waxy.  Industries,  livestock,  some  fruit  and  truck, 
poultry  and  bees.  Products,  cattle,  bermuda  onions, 
figs,  grapes,  berries,  honey.  Transportation,  Crys- 
tal City  & Uvalde  Ry.  Other  towns,  Asherton, 
Bermuda,  Big  Wells,  Brundage,  Detonio,  Las  Vargas 
and  Catarina. 

DONLEY'  COUNTY — County  seat,  Clarendon; 
area,  878  square  miles;  situated  in  the  panhandle; 
created,  1876,  organized,  1882.  Surface,  elevated 
plain  which  breaks  off  into  small  hills  with  valleys 
therewith,  soil  ranges  from  black  waxy,  chocolate, 
black  sandy  and  red  clay  sand,  to  a special  soil 
known  as  the  Donley  County  loam,  a dark  soil 
which  is  mellow,  deep  and  always  moist.  Industries, 
livestock,  dairying,  some  farming.  Products,  fine 
cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  dairy  products,  cotton. 
Transportation,  Ft  W.  & D.  C.  and  the  C.  R.  I.  & G. 
Rys.  Other  towns,  Hedley  and  Jerico. 

DUNN  COUNTY — County  seat — not  organized; 
created,  1913  from  Duval  county,  situated  in  south- 
west Texas.  Surface,  rolling  and  hilly.  Livestock, 
farming  and  apiculture.  Products,  cattle,  cotton, 
honey.  Served  by  the  Mexican  National  Ry. 

DUVAL  COUNTY' — -County  seat,  San  Diago;  area, 
888  square  miles;  located  in  southwest  Texas;  crea- 
ted, 1858,  organized,  1876.  Surface,  southeastern 
portion,  in  the  Gulf  plain;  remainder  of  territory  is 
rolling  and  hilly.  Industries,  stock  raising,  farming, 
apiculture.  Products,  cattle,  horses,  cotton,  honey, 
corn  and  onions.  Transportation,  Texas-Mexican 

Ry. 

EASTLAND  COUNTY — County  seat,  Eastland; 
area,  947  square  miles;  situated  north  of  the  central 
part  of  the  state;  created,  1858,  organized,  1873. 
Surface,  varied,  part  being  broken  and  mountainous, 
part  is  level  and  rolling;  soil, principally  black,  rich 
loam  and  black  sandy.  Industries,  oil,  live  stock, 
farming,  mining.  Products,  oil,  livestock,  cotton, 
feedstuff,  apples,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  coal.  Min- 
eral resources,  coal,  brick  clay.  Transportation,  T. 
& P.  and  the  T.  C.  Rys.  Other  towns,  Ranger,  Cis- 
co, Rising  Star,  Carbon  and  Gorman. 

ECTOR  COUNTY' — County  seat,  Odessa;  area,  976 
square  miles;  situated  in  west  Texas;  created,  1887, 
organized,  1891.  Surface,  level;  soil,  chiefly  sandy 
loam.  Industries,  livestock  principally,  farming  in 
a small  way.  Transportation,  T.  & P.  Ry. 

EDWARDS  COUNTY  — County  seat,  Rock 
Springs;  area,  1,387  square  miles,  situated  in  South- 
west Texas,  one  county  removed  from  the  Rio 
Grande  River;  created,  1858,  organized,  1881.  Sur- 
face, rolling  in  northwest  portion,  southern  half 
broken.  Soil,  black  sticky  in  places,  rock  ground  in 
others.  Industry,  stock  raising.  Products,  goats, 
sheep.  Mineral  resources,  silver,  iron,  sulphur,  coal, 
and  kaolin.  No  railroads. 

ELLIS  COUNTY' — County  seat,  Waxahachie;  area 
1,066  square  miles;  situated  in  north  central  Texas; 
created,  1849,  organized,  1850.  Surface,  generally 
level  to  rolling;  soil,  black  waxy  and  black  loam. 
Industries,  farming,  livestock.  Products,  cotton,  al- 
falfa, corn,  oats  and  other  grains,  feedstuff,  fine, 
horses,  hogs  and  cattle,  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
home  use.  Transportation,  II.  & T.  C.,  Texas  Mid- 
land, T.  & B.  V.,  M.  K.  & T„  G.  C.  & S.  Fe.,  I.  & 
G.  N.,  and  the  Dallas  Southern  Traction  Co.,  Rys. 
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Public  highways  up-to-date.  Principal  towns,  Wax- 
ahachie,  Ennis,  Italy,  Midlothian,  Ferris,  Palmer  and 
Milford. 

EL  PASO  COUNTY — County  seat,  El  Paso;  area, 
5,573  square  miles  before  Hudspeth  county  was 
made;  situated  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  Texas, 
it  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Old  Mexico  and  on 
the  north  and  west  by  New  Mexico;  created,  1850, 
organized,  1871.  Surface,  mountainous,  broken  by 
many  canyons  and  valleys,  and  yet  much  level  land 
also.  Industries,  stockraising,  dairying,  mining. 
Products,  cattle,  dairy  products,  finest  grapes  in  the 
United  States,  peaches,  plums,  pears  and  apricots. 
Transportation,  G.  H.  & S.  A.,  T.  & P.,  El  P.  S. 
W.,  A.  T.  & S.  F.,  and  the  Mexican  Central  Lines, 
and  an  interurban  between  El  Paso  and  Y’sleta. 
Mineral  resources,  marble  granite,  copper,  silver, 
lead,  zinc,  iron,  gold,  coal. 

ERATH  COUNTY — County  seat,  Stephensville; 
area,  1,110  square  miles;  situated  in  central  Texas; 
created  in  1865.  Surface,  partly  level,  prairie  lands, 
northern  portion  broken  by  hills  of  considerable  al- 
titude as  on  the  eastern  border  also.  Soil  varies 
from  sandy  loam  to  black  and  ‘‘tight”  land  and  gray 
land.  Industries,  livestock  and  diversified  farming, 
mining.  Products,  fine  horses,  beef  cattle,  hogs, 
dairy  animals.  Transportation,  Ft  W.  & R.  G. 
(Frisco),  T.  C.,  and  the  Stephensville  North  and 
South  (Cotton  Belt),  Rys.  Mineral  resources,  coal, 
limestone,  sandstone,  brick  clay.  Public  highways 
are  gradually  becoming  improved.  Principal  towns, 
Stephensville,  Dublin,  Thurber,  Bluffdale  and  Alex- 
ander. 

FALLS  COUNTY — County  seat,  Marlin;  area, 
844  square  miles;  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state;  created  and  organized,  1850.  Surface,  level, 
slightly  undulating,  few  hills;  soil,  black  waxy,  gray 
sandy  and  deep  alluvial.  Industries,  farming,  stock- 
raising,  fruit  growing,  apiculture.  Products,  cotton 
and  alfalfa,  swine,  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  figs  and 
honey.  Transportation,  I.  & G.  N.,  H.  & T.  C.,  S.  A. 
& A.  P.,  and  the  M.  K.  & T.  Rys.  Excellent  public 
highways.  Marlin  is  famed  for  its  mineral  wells. 
Other  towns,  Rosebud,  Lott,  Chilton,  Travis  and 
Reagan. 

FANNIN  COUNTY — County  seat,  Bonham;  area, 
940  square  miles;  situated  in  north  Texas,  bordering 
the  Red  River;  created,  1837,  organized,  1838.  Sur- 
face, high  and  rolling;  soil,  black  waxy,  reddish 
brown  alluvial.  Industries,  farming,  fruit  growing, 
stock  raising.  Products,  small  gain,  corn,  cotton, 
alfalfa,  and  forage  crops,  fruits,  vegetables,  fine 
stock.  Transportation,  T.  & P.,  M.  K.  & T.,  St  L. 
S.  W.,  and  the  G.  C.  & S.  Fe  Rys.  Towns,  Bonham, 
Honey  Grove,  I.adonia,  Leonard,  Trenton,  Dodd  City, 
Savoy  and  Ravenna. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY — County  seat,  LaGrange; 
area,  992  square  miles;  situated  in  south  central 
Texas;  created  in  1S37,  organized  in  1838.  One 
half  of  the  surface  area  is  rolling  prairie;  soil, 
black  loam,  black  lime,  chocolate  loam,  sandy  loam, 
stiff  black  waxy,  gray  sandy  with  some  gravel.  In 
dustries,  stock-farming,  diversified  farming,  dairy- 
ing, poultry  interests.  Products,  fine  stock,  cotton, 
corn,  all  forms  of  truck,  pears,  plums,  figs,  berries, 
poultry.  Transportation,  M.  K.  & T.,  G.  H.  & S.  A., 
S.  A.  & A.  P.,  and  the  H.  & T.  C.  Rys.  Mineral  re- 
sources, lignite  and  valuable  clays.  Towns,  La 
Grange,  Schulenberg,  Flatonia,  Fayetteville,  Car- 
mine, Ledbetter,  Winchester  and  Ellinger. 


FISHER  COUNTY— County  seat,  Roby;  area  8; 
square  miles;  situated  in  central  west  Texas;  r 
rectly  west  of  Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth;  created  IS:, 
organized  188  6.  Surface,  partly  rolling,  partly  h . . 
with  a fey  mountains  in  northern  portion,  drair 
by  the  Brazos  River.  Soil,  red  candy,  alluvial,  a- 
sandy  loam.  Industries,  stock  raising,  farming.  pr 
ducts,  cattle,  cotton,  corn,  peanuts,  maize,  sorghur- 
kaffir  corn,  vegetables  and  fruits.  Transportatr 
K.  C.  M.  & O.,  Estacado  & Gulf,  T.  C.,  T.  & P.  a 
the  G.  C.  & S.  F.  Rys.  Mineral  resources,  gypsu  • 
sandstone.  Other  towns,  Rotan,  McCauley,  Sy 
vester,  Royston,  Bernecker  and  Gongsworth. 

FLOYD  COUNTY’ — County  seat,  Floydada;  ar- 
1,0  3 6 square  miles;  situated  in  the  Texas  Flair  - 
created  1S76,  organized  1890.  Surface,  slight 
rolling;  soil,  sandy  loam.  Leading  industries,  stop- 
raising,  farming.  Products,  cattle,  wheat,  feedstu:. 
cotton,  grains,  fruit  for  home  use.  Transportation 
P.  & N.  T.  Ry.  Good  roads. 

FOARD  COUNTY — County  seat,  Crowell;  ares 
636  square  miles;  situated  in  the  lower  Panhand!.-; 
created,  1S91.  Surface,  level  with  some  rolling  a' 
slightly  broken;  soil,  one-third  of  the  prairies,  sandy, 
remainder,  clay  and  loam,  very  productive.  Indus- 
tries, livestock,  farming,  fruit  growing.  Produc' 
cattle,  cotton,  wheat,  grains  of  various  kinds,  fruit : 
peaches,  plums,  grapes.  Transportation,  K.  C.  M.  & 
O.  Ry.  Mineral  resources,  copper  and  silver  in  snip., 
quantities.  Roads  naturally  good,  well  cared  for 
Towns,  Foard  City,  Thalia,  Rayland  and  Margarete 

FORT  BEND  COUNTY— County  seat,  Richmond: 
area,  897  square  miles;  situated  in  the  coast  coun- 
try; created  1837,  organized  same  year.  Surface, 
level;  soil,  alluvial,  black  hog-wallow,  and  sonv 
sandy  loam,  all  very  fertile.  Industries,  livestock, 
farming,  fruit  growing,  poultry  and  dairy  interest? 
Products,  livestock,  rice,  cotton,  corn,  sugar  cane, 
figs,  peaches,  pears,  citrus  fruit.  Transportation. 

G.  H.  & S.  A.,  G.  C.  & S.  F.,  S.  A.  & A.  P.,  M.  K.  & 
T.,  I.  & G.  N.,  New  York,  Texas  and  Mexican  & 
garland  Rys.  Natural  resources,  gas,  brick  clay 
pottery  clay.  Excellent  public  highways.  Other 
towns,  Rosenburg,  Fulshear,  Sugarland,  Missour 
City,  Thompson,  Needville,  Beasley  and  Orchard. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY— County  seat,  Mt.  Vernon: 
area,  3 25  square  miles;  situated  in  northeast  Texas: 
created,  18  75.  Surface,  mostly  level;  soil,  varu- 
from  light  sandy  loam  to  black  waxy.  Industrie- 
diversified  farming,  fruit  and  truck  growing,  son'.- 
livestock.  Products,  all  staple  crops  produce  heav 
ily,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  melons,  peaches,  fine  h-  ' 
ses,  cattle  and  hogs.  Transportation,  St.  L.  S.  V 
M.  K.  & T.  Other  towns,  Cookville,  Wingfield.  Me"-- 
ticello  and  Bly. 

FREESTONE  COUNTY— County  seat,  Fairfield: 
area,  947  square  miles;  situated  in  east  centr;. 
Texas;  created  1850,  organized  1851.  Surface 
eastern  and  southern  portions,  moderately  roll  ire- 
remainder  comparatively  level  Soil,  dark  loan- 
some  black  waxy,  sandy,  chocolate  and  dark  loan 
Industries,  agricultural,  horticultural  and  stoc-. 
raising.  Products,  oil,  cotton,  corn,  peanuts,  out- 
general forage  crops,  peaches,  plums,  summer  app  < 
and  berries,  live  stock.  In  1921  a great  oil  L 
was  discovered  in  Freestone  county  which  is 
ing  rapidly  developed  and  Wortham  is  the  cent-' 
of  these  activities.  Transportation,  T.  & B.  V.,  H-  -• 
T.  C.,  and  the  I.  & G.  N.  Natural  resources,  gr 
and  blue  granite,  soft  sandstone,  brick  and  fir* 
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,v,  Good  highways.  Towns,  Fairfield,  Teague, 
,s\  rtham  and  Kirvin. 

1 RIO  COUNTY — County  Seat,  Pearsall;  area, 

, h*  square  miles;  located  in  southwest  Texas; 
vrcated  1S58,  organized  1871.  Surface,  rolling;  soil 
vl|y  sandy  loam.  Industries,  livestock,  truck  and 
.*  versified  farming.  Products,  cotton,  melons,  on- 
ns,  honey,  cattle.  Transportation,  I.  & G.  N.  Ry. 
either  towns,  Dilly  and  Moore. 

GAINES  COUNTY — County  Seat,  Seminole;  area 
i.jL'O  square  miles;  situated  in  west  Texas,  south 
. f the  staked  plains;  created  1876,  organized  1905. 
.'jrface,  rolling;  traversed  by  several  draws;  soil, 
mainly  of  upland  sandy  loam.  Industry,  livestock 
chiefly,  some  farming  and  fruit  growing.  Products, 
f„rn,  milo  maize,  kaffir  corn,  sorghum,  other  staple 
Panhandle  crops,  home  fruits.  Transportation,  no 

railroads. 

GALVESTON  COUNTY — County  seat,  Galveston; 
area  438  square  miles;  situated  on  the  Gulf  Coast, 
SO  miles  southwest  of  the  Louisiana  border;  cre- 
ated 1838,  organized  1839,  Surface,  level;  slight 
■slope  toward  Galveston  Bay  and  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
soil,  deep  sandy  loam.  Industries,  truck  farming, 
livestock  raising,  fruit  growing,  dairy  and  poultry 
business,  dredging  of  road  shell  from  Galveston  Bay. 
Products,  citrus  fruit,  figs,  strawberries,  melons, 
cantaloupes,  dairy  products,  shell  .from  Galveston 
Bav  for  road  making.  Transportation,  G.  H.  & S.  A. 
G H.  & H.,  G.  C.  & S.  F.,  I.  & G.  N.,  M.  K.  & T.,  T. 
& B.  V.,  St.  L.  B.  & M.,  Gulf  & Interstate,  (Santa  Fe) 
G.  & W.,  Galveston-Houston  Interurban  and  the 
Frisco  system  Rys.  Its  chief  city  and  county  seat, 
Galveston,  is  one  of  the  great  deep  waterports  of 
'.he  U.  S.,  ranking  next  to  New  York  in  importance 
of  its  commerce.  It  is  the  first  exporting  cotton 
market  in  the  world  and  has  high  rank  in  the  fish 
and  oyster  industry.  Great  strides  in  highway  con- 
struction. Other  towns  of  the  county,  Texas  City, 
Port  Bolivar,  Dickenson,  League  City,  Lamarque, 
Algoa,  Arcadia,  Hitchcock  and  Friendswood. 

GARZA  COUNTY— County  seat,  Post  City;  area, 
*11  square  miles;  situated  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Plains;  created  1876,  organized.  1907.  Surface, 
SOper  cent  level,  40  per  cent  rolling,  10  per  cent 
hilly;  soils  vary  from  a tight  dark  chocolate  with  a 
clay  foundation  to  red  catclaw  sandy  loam.  Indus- 
tries, stock  raising,  farming.  Products,  cattle,  cot- 
••'•n,  forage  stuffs,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  berries. 
Transportation,  G.  C.  & S.  F.  Ry. 

GILLESPIE  COUNTY— County  seat,  Fredrieks- 
* Jrg;  area,  1,140  square  miles;  lies  in  southwest 
L'xas,  west  of  Austin;  created  and  organized,  1848. 
'•urface,  equally  divided  between  hilly,  rolling  and 
*'vel  land;  soil  on  level  land,  principally  black  waxy, 
,,n  uplands,  gray  sandy  loam,  in  valleys,  black 
■ ir.dy  loam.  Industries,  live  stock  raising  leads, 
-drying  following  with  farming  ranking  last.  Pro- 
: cattle,  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  corn,  sorghum, 

fr:;°  maize,  irish  potatoes,  dairy  products,  peaches, 

' ars>  plums,  grapes.  Transportation,  Fredericks- 
irbr  & Waring  Ry.  Mineral  resources,  iron,  zinc,. 
’ 'Pper,  asbestos,  lead  and  graphite,  limestone,  gran- 
' * sandstone  and  soapstone.  Considerable  interest 
n good  roads. 

GLASSCOCK  COUNTY  — County  seat,  Garden 
area,  952  square  miles;  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Plains;  created,  1887,  organized,  1893.  Surface, 
■"  "'Gy  level,  slightly  broken  in  eastern  section;  soil, 


sandy  loam,  dark,  chocolate  colored  loam.  Indus- 
tries, grazing  of  cattle,  some  farming  and  fruit  grow- 
ing. Products,  cattle,  home  fruit  and  vegetables. 
No  railroads. 

GOLIAD  COUNTY — County  seat,  Goliad;  area, 
817  square  miles;  located  in  southwest  Texas,  one 
county  removed  from  the  Gulf;  an  original  county 
of  Texas,  organized  in  1837.  Surface,  slightly  un- 
dulating; soil,  black  sandy  loam,  alluvial,  light  san- 
dy. Industries,  live  stock,  farming,  swine  breeding. 
Transportation,  G.  H.  & S.  A.  Ry.  Products,  fine 
live  stock,  cotton  and  corn,  grapes,  figs,  peaches 
and  pairs.  Important  towns  other  than  Goliad,  Ber- 
clair,  Charco,  Fannin,  Weser  and  Weesatche. 

GONZALES  COUNTY — County  seat,  Gonzales; 
area,  1,079  square  miles;  a southwest  Texas  coast 
county;  organized,  1837.  Surface,  generally  rolling; 
soil,  dark,  gray  sandy  loam,  rich  black  land.  .In- 
dustries, diversified  farming,  livestock  raising.  Pro- 
ducts, cotton,  corn,  cane,  oats,  potatoes,  onions, 
melons,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  small  fruit.  Trans- 
portation, S.  A.  & A.  P.,  and  the  G.  H.  & S.  A.  Rys. 
Natural  resources,  sandstone  and  Kaolin,  gas  was 
discovered  and  is  being  developed.  Lively  interest 
in  good  roads.  Other  towns,  Waelder,  Harwood, 
Slayden,  Nixon,  Smiley,  Pierson  and  Cranz. 

GRAY  COUNTY — County  seat,  Lefors;  area,  860 
square  miles;  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
Panhandle,  created,  1876,  organized,  1902.  Surface, 
in  the  north  and  wrest,  level,  with  hills  and  fertile 
valleys  in  the  south  and  east;  soil,  varies  from  dark 
chocolate  and  sandy  to  dark  and  light  sandy.  Indus- 
tries, diversified  farming,  livestock  raising.  Pro- 
ducts, alfalfa,  cotton,  wheat,  melons,  apples,  peaches, 
berries,  cattle.  Transportation,  Southern  Kansas  of 
Texas  (Santa  Fe),  C.  R.  I.  & G.  Rys.  Other  towns, 
McLean,  Pamper,  Alanreed. 

GRAYSON  COUNTY  — County  seat,  Sherman; 
area,  1,012  square  miles;  situated  in  north  Texas, 
bordering  the  Red  River,  created  and  organized, 
1846.  Surface,  level,  soil,  black  waxy,  black  and 
gray  sandy  loam.  Industries,  diversified  farming, 
farm  crops,  fine  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  dairy  products, 
cattle  breeding,  dairying,  poultry.  Products,  staple 
Transportation,  Texas  Traction  Co.,  M.  K.  & T.,  St  L. 

S.  W.,  St  L.  S.  F.,  Denison  & Pacific  Suburban, 
Denison,  Bonham,  New  Orleans,  G.  C.  & S.  F.,  H.  & 

T.  C.,  M.  O.  & G.  and  the  T.  & P.  Rys  Natural  re- 
sources, gas,  with  indications  of  oil.  Lively  interest 
in  public  highways.  Other  cities  of  the  county, 
Denison,  Whitewright,  Van  Alstyne,  Whitesboro, 
Colmesneil,  Howe,  Bells,  Pottsboro  and  Tioga. 

GREGG  COUNTY — County  seat,  Longview;  area, 
287  square  miles;  located  in  northwest  Texas;  crea- 
ted and  organized,  1873.  Surface,  mostly  undulat- 
ing, some  broken  and  hilly  sections;  soil  varies  in 
forms  of  light  gray,  mulatto  soils,  chocolate  and 
stiff  black  soils,  while  the  upland  soil  is  impregnated 
with  iron.  Industries,  farming,  fruit  growing,  lum- 
bering, poultry  and  mining  interests.  Products, 
all  kinds  of  east  Texas  fruits  and  truck  for  outside 
markets,  hardwood  and  pine.  Transportation,  I.  & 
G.  N.,  T.  & P.,  G.  C.  & S.  F.,  Port  Boliver  Iron  Ore, 
and  Brown’s  Lumber  Rys.  Mineral  resources,  lig- 
nite and  iron,  brick  and  potter  clay,  indications  of  oil 
and  gas.  Good  roads.  Other  towns,  Gladwater, 
Kingore. 

GRIMES  COUNTY  — County  seat,  Anderson; 
area,  770  square  miles;  located  in  south  central 
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Texas,  created  and  organized,  1846.  Surface,  hilly 
in  the  western  and  central  parts,  rolling  in  the  re- 
mainder with  much  level  land;  soil  varies  from  black 
sandy  to  gray  sandy.  Industries,  lumbering,  gen- 
eral farming,  truck  and  fruit  growing,  livestock 
raising,  dairying,  poultry  interests.  Products,  oak 
and  gum  wood,  hardwood,  cotton  and  corn,  potatoes, 
all  kinds  of  truck,  fine  cattle.  Transportation,  I.  & 
G.  N.,  G.  C.  & S.  F.,  H.  & T.  C.,  and  T.  & B.  V.  Rys. 
Other  towns,  Navasota,  Bedias,  Shaird.Stoneham, 
Roans  prairie,  Dobbin. 

GUADALUPE  COUNTY — County  seat,  Seguin; 
area,  717  square  miles;  located  in  south  central  part 
of  Texas,  created  and  organized,  1846.  Surface, 
level  in  the  southern  portion,  hilly  in  the  northern 
part;  soil,  black  loam,  sandy  loam  and  white  sand. 
Industries,  diversied  farming,  live  stock  raising, 
truck  growing.  Products,  cotton,  oats,  corn,  water- 
melons, pecans,  early  truck,  small  fruit.  Transpor- 
tation, G.  H.  & S.  A.  Ry.  Natural  resources,  brick 
clay,  coal,  traces  of  oil  and  gas.  Interest  in  good 
roads.  Other  towns,  Marion  and  Kingsbury. 

HALE  COUNTY — County  seat,  Plainview;  area, 
1,036  square  miles;  situated  in  the  Plains,  created, 
1876,  organized,  1888.  Surface,  generally  level,  soil, 
chocolate  and  sandy  loam.  Industries,  live  stock, 
farming,  horticulture.  Products,  maize,  kaffir  corn, 
millet,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oa^s,  sorghum,  fruits, 
vegetables,  apples.  Transportation,  P.  & N.  T.  Ry. 
Naturally  good  roads.  Other  towns,  Hale  Center, 
Abernathy,  Petersburg,  Running  Water,  Ellen  and 
Norfleet. 

HALL  COUNTY — County  seat,  Memphis;  area, 
868  square  miles;  situated  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  Panhandle,  created,  1876,  organized,  1890. 
Surface  rolling,  with  hills  occasionally;  soils  vary 
from  black  sandy  to  red  sandy  loam.  Industries, 
diversified  farming,  fruit  growing,  livestock  indus- 
try. Products,  Panhandle  staples,  alfalfa,  cotton, 
sorghum,  cow  peas,  peanuts,  melons  and  truck, 
peaches,  apples,  other  fruit.  Transportation,  Ft  W. 
& D.  C.,  Altus,  Roswell  & El  Paso  Rys.  Mineral 
resources,  brick  clay.  Other  towns,  Newlin  and 
Estelling. 

HAMILTON  COUNTY — County  seat,  Hamilton; 
area,  8 58  square  miles;  situated  in  north  central 
Texas,  west  of  Waco;  created  and  organized  18  58. 
Surface,  rolling;  soil,  black  waxy  and  chocolate  va- 
rieties mixed  with  sand.  Industries,  diversified 
farming,  fruit  growing,  live  stock.  Products,  cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  other  field  crops,  peaches,  plums, 
pears,  apricots,  forage  crops,  cattle,  horses,  sheep. 
Transportation,  St.  L.  S.  W.,  Stephensville  North 
& South  Texas,  T.  C.  Rys.  Other  towns,  Hico,  Carl- 
ton, Pottsville  and  Fairy. 

HANSFORD  COUNTY — County  seat,  Hansford; 
area,  860  square  miles;  situated  in  the  north  tier 
of  counties  of  the  Panhandle;  created  1876,  organ- 
ized 1SS9.  Surface,  level  except  along  streams; 
soil,  black  sandy  loam.  Industry,  cattle  raising, 
general  farming,  fruit  growing,  poultry  industry. 
Products,  Panhandle  staples,  wheat,  peaches,  apples, 
plums,  grapes,  cherries.  No  railroads. 

HARDEMAN  COUNTY— County  seat,  Quanah; 
area,  53  2 square  miles;  situated  in  northwest  Texas 
bordering  the  Panhandle  proper  with  Oklahoma  on 
the  north;  created  1858,  organized  1894.  Surface 
level  except  the  extreme  south  line,  mountainous; 
soil,  sandy  loam  underlaid  with  gypsum,  with  con- 
siderable black  land  in  the  valleys.  Industries, 


agriculture  and  stock  raising.  Products,  wh<-;. 
corn,  cotton,  honey,  cattle,  horses,  hogs.  Trar 
portation,  Ft.  W.  & D.  C.,  St.  L.  & S.  F.,  K.  C.  ’’ 
& 0.  and  Quanah  Acme  & Pacific  Rys.  Mineral  r 
sources,  gypsum  rock.  Other  towns,  Chillicotri- 
Evans,  Hazel,  Acme  and  Goodlet. 

HARDIN  COUNTY — County  seat,  Kuntz;  ar. 
844  square  miles;  located  in  southeast  Texas;  or 
county  removed  from  the  Gulf;  created  and  o- 
ganized  1868.  Surface,  generally  level,  some  hi. 
in  the  eastern  portion.  Soil,  light  sandy  loam,  bla  . 
waxy.  Industries,  lumbering,  livestock  raisir.. 
truck  farming,  oil.  Products,  lumber,  hardwood  ar 
pine,  cattle,  oil,  various  early  truck.  Transport:, 
tion,  G.  C.  & S.  F.,  T.  & N.  0.,  Beaumont,  Sou- 
Lake  & Western  Rys.  Good  roads.  Other  town? 
Silsbee,  Saratoga,  Batson,  Honey  Island,  Village. 

HARRIS  COUNTY — County  seat,  Houston;  are:; 
1,7  61  square  miles;  situated  in  the  coastal  plaint- 
bordering  Galveston  Bay  on  the  south,  one  of  the 
original  counties  of  the  gtate,  organized,  1S37 
Surface,  level,  gently  rolling,  traversed  by  numer- 
ous creeks  and  bayous.  Industries,  lumber,  rice-, 
farming,  livestock,  oil.  Products,  pine,  and  variom 
timbers,  rice,  dairy  products,  all  kind  of  sout: 
Texas  early  truck  and  fruit,  oil.  Transportation,  G 
H.  & S.  A.,  T.  & N.  O.,  H.  & T.  C.,  H.  E.  & W.  T 
G.  H.  & H.,  M.  K.  & T„  I.  & G.  N.,  T.  & B.  V.,  St.  L 
B.  & M.,  S.  L.  & W„  S.  A.  & A.  P.  and  the  Galveston- 
Houston  Interurban  Rys.  Natural  resources,  one  o: 
Texas’  leading  oil  fields,  brick  clay.  This  county 
is  a leader  in  paved  public  highways.  Houston  i- 
the  third  city  in  size  in  Texas,  is  a leader  in  com- 
mercial activity  and  as  an  educational  center, 
being  the  Home  of  the  Rice  Institute,  one  of  the 
highest  type  universities  on  the  American  Cont,- 
nent.  Other  cities  and  towns  of  this  county,  Hock- 
ley, Westfield,  Lynchburg,  Harrisburg,  Houston 
Heights,  Katy,  Webster  and  Genoa. 

HARRISON  COUNTY County  seat,  Marshall: 

area,  87  3 square  miles;  situated  in  northeast  Texas, 
bordering  Louisiana;  created  1839,  organized  1842. 
Surface,  eastern  portion,  rolling,  well  drained,  west- 
ern section  somewhat  broken.  Industries,  diversi- 
fied farming,  fruit  growing.  Products,  peaches, 
plums,  apples,  pears,  berries,  pecans,  native  hickory 
nuts,  cotton,  potatoes,  truck,  fine  cattle  along  with 
the  farming.  Transportation,  T.  & P.,  M.  K.  & T . 
M.  & E.  T.  Rys.  Iron,  lignite,  deposits;  sandstone- 
brick  clay  and  glass  sand  and  natural  gas  for  home 
use  among  natural  resources.  Good  roads.  Other 
towns,  Hallsville,  Harleton,  Waskom. 

HARTLEY  COUNTY — County  seat,  Channing. 
area,  1,460  square  miles;  situated  in  northwest 
Panhandle,  bordering  New  Mexico;  created  1ST*', 
organized  1S91.  Surface,  level  plain,  breaking  off 
into  abrupt  canyons;  soil  varies  from  loose  and 
sandy  to  dark  and  chocolate  loam.  Industries,  stocK 
raising,  swine  industry,  diversified  farming.  Pro- 
ducts, cattle,  forage  crops,  apples,  cherries,  pear; 
Transportation,  Ft.  W.  & D.  C.,  C.  R.  I.  & G.,  and  tri- 
Enid  Ochiltree  & Western  Rys.  Other  towns,  Hart- 
ley, Romero,  Middlewater. 

HASKELL  COUNTY— County  seat,  Haskell;  area. 
843  square  miles;  situated  in  northwest  Texas;  cre- 
ated 185S,  organized  1886.  Surface,  level,  smai 
part  rocky;  soil  varies  from  a gray  to  black  aim 
chocolate  loam.  Industries,  livestock,  diversified 
farming.  Products,  cattle,  forage  crops,  melon; 
sweet  potatoes,  truck,  cotton,  peaches,  plum; 
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■'.ipes.  Transportation,  Wichita  Talley,  K.  C.  M. 
; ().,  and  the  Stamford  & Northwestern  Rys.  Min- 
-,ii  resources,  limestone.  Other  towns,  Rule,  Sag- 
. »on,  Rochester,  Weinert. 

HAYS  COUNTY — County  seat,  San  Marcos;  area, 
i7  square  miles;  situated  in  south  central  Texas, 
• , tween  San  Antonio  and  Austin.  Created  and 
'K'anized,  18  48.  Surface,  hilly  and  broken  in  nor- 
thern section,  rolling  prairie  in  southern  and  east- 
i rti  portions;  soil,  black  waxy,  chocolate-colored  loam 
predominating,  alluvial  soil  in  creek  bottoms.  In- 
dustries, farming,  fruit  growing,  livestock.  Pro- 
ducts. alfalfa,  forage  crops,  cotton,  cattle.  Trans- 
portation, I.  & G.  N.,  M.  K.  & T.  Rys.  Excellent 
roads.  Other  towns,  Buda  Kyle,  Dripping  Springs. 

HEMPHILL  COUNTY — County  seat,  Canadian; 
urea,  860  square  miles;  situated  in  the  Panhandle; 
created  1878,  organized  1887.  Surface,  generally 
rolling,  some  plains;  soil,  deep  black,  reddish  sandy 
loam.  Industry,  ' stockraising,  general  farming. 
Products,  cattle,  broom  corn,  wheat,  maize,  alfalfa, 
fruits.  Transportation,  Southern  Kansas  of  Texas 
Ky.  (Santa  Fe).  Other  towns,  Isaacs,  Mendota,  Gla- 
cier. 

HENDERSON  COUNTY — County  seat,  Athens; 
area,  9 49  square  miles;  situated  in  East  Texas,  be- 
tween the  Trinity  and  Neches  Rivers,  about  fifty 
miles  southeast  of  Dallas;  created  and  organized, 
5*46.  Surface,  generally  level,  slightly  broken; 
soil,  generally  sandy.  Industries,  lumbering,  fruit 
growing,  farming,  livestock  raising.  Products,  lum- 
ber, corn,  cotton,  potatoes,  melons,  truck,  peaches, 
fine  horses,  jacks  and  mules.  Transportation,  St. 
L.  S.  W.,  and  the  T.  & N.  0.  Rys.  Mineral  re- 
sources, iron  ore  and  lignite,  brick  clay.  Other 
towns,  Chandler,  Malakoff,  Eustace,  LaRue,  Browns- 
boro,  Murchison,  Trinidad. 

HIDALGO  COUNTY — County  seat,  Edinburg; 
•irea,  1,583  square  miles;  situated  in  southwest 
Texas,  bordering  the  Rio  Grande,  one  county  re- 
moved from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  created  and  or- 
ganized, 1852.  Surface,  generally  level;  soil,  deep 
Mack  sandy  loam,  to  a lighter  loam.  Industries, 
irrigated  farming  near  the  river,  truck,  poultry, 
-tock  grazing,  fruit  growing.  Products,  sugar  cane, 
cotton,  corn,  alfalfa,  sorghum,  Egyptian  wheat,  on- 
ions, cabbage,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  honey.  Trans- 
portation, St.  L.  B.  & M.,  S.  A.  & R.  G.  V.  Rys. 
(>ther  towns,  Mercedes,  McAllen,  Mission,  and  Gar- 
ner. 

HILL  COUNTY — County  seat,  Hillsboro;  area, 

• ‘T>  square  miles;  situated  in  north  central  Texas; 
created  18  53,  organized,  18  54.  Surface,  undulating, 
'•'ith  some  rugged  hills  skirting  the  Brazos  River 
on  the  West;  considerable  level  land;  soil,  black 
l,axy,  dark  and  gray  sandy.  Industries,  farming, 
"v°  stock,  fruit,  poultry.  Products,  cotton,  corn, 
'ds,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  every  breed  of  fine 
poultry.  Transportation,  M.  K.  & T.,  St.  L.  S.  W., 
r & B.  V.,  G.  C.  S.  & S.  F.,  T.  C„  I.  & G.  N.  Rys. 
and  the  Southern  Traction  Ry.  Improving  roads 
•‘tely.  Other  towns,  Hubbard  City,  Blum,  Whitney 
!’a'ca,  Malone,  Bynum. 

HOCKLEY  COUNTY— County  seat,  unorganized; 
■ifia,  977  square  miles;  situated  in  the  plains,  cre- 
-‘-*d  1 S 7 6.  Surface,  level;  industry,  cattle.  Trans- 
lation, Pecos  & Northern  Texas  Ry.,  across  the 
rthorn  section. 

HOOD  COUNTY— County  seat,  Granbury;  area, 

' •*»  square  miles;  situated  in  north  central  Texas; 


created  and  organized  1886.  Surface,  broken  Dy 
gently  rolling  hills  and  valleys;  soil,  black  loam  in 
river  bottoms,  in  timber  land,  light  sandy  soil.  In- 
dustries, livestock,  poultry,  dairying.  Products,  cat- 
tle, wheat,  cotton,  oats,  hay,  corn,  dairy  products, 
some  fruits  for  home  use.  Transportation,  Ft.  W. 
& R.  G.  (Frisco),  G.  C.  & S.  F.  Rys.  Other  towns, 
Thorp  Springs,  Tolar,  Waples  and  Creeson. 

HOPKINS  COUNTY — County  seat,  Sulphur 
Springs;  area,  666  square  miles;  situated  in  north- 
east Texas,  created  and  organized,  1S46.  Surface, 
level;  soil,  sandy  to  black  waxy  with  a good  deal  of 
black  loam.  Industries,  agriculture,  horticulture, 
fruit  growing,  breeding  of  fine  stock,  poultry  in- 
terests. Products,  cotton,  grain  crops,  hay,  peas, 
sorghum,  Alberta  peaches,  plums,  apples,  honey. 
Transportation,  M.  K.  & T.  and  St.  L.  S.  W.  Rys. 
Mineral  resources,  lignite,  traces  of  oil  Fine  roads. 
Other  towns,  Cumby,  Como,  Sulphur  Bluff,  Birth- 
right, Brashear,  Picton,  Reily  Springs  and  Ridge- 
way. 

HOUSTON  COUNTY — -County  seat,  Crockett; 
area,  1,192  square  miles;  situated  in  east  central 
Texas,  created  and  organized,  1837.  Surface,  un- 
dulating, with  large  stretches  of  level  prairie. 
Soils  vary  from  black  waxy  to  black  sandy,  light 
sandy  and  Orangeburg  loams.  Industries,  lumber- 
ing, farming,  fruit  growing,  poultry.  Products,  lum- 
ber, tobacco,  pears,  figs,  peaches,  plums,  apples. 
Breeding  of  fancy  fowls.  Transportation,  I.  & G. 
N.,  B.  & G.  N.  and  Eastern  Texas  Rys.  Mineral 
resources,  iron  ore,  lignite  coal,  red  sandstone,  lime- 
rock  and  granite,  shale  clay,  green  marie,  gray  plas- 
tic clays.  Other  towns,  Lovelady,  Kennard  City, 
Grapeland,  Ratcliff,  Augusta,  Weldon  and  Hally. 

HOWARD  COUNTY — County  seat,  Big  Springs; 
area,  88 S square  miles;  located  in  west  Texas,  cre- 
ated, 1S7  6,  organized  188  2.  Surface  rolling  in 
southern  portion,  level  in  northern  section,  central 
and  western  hilly.  Industries,  stock  raising,  dairy- 
ing, farming.  Products,  west  Texas  staples,  peaches 
plums,  melons,  cattle.  Transportation,  T.  & P.  Ry. 
Mineral  resources,  white  stone.  Towns,  Coahoma, 
Morita,  Bisco,  Soash  and  Vincent. 

HUNT  COUNTY — County  seat,  Greenville;  area, 
888  square  miles;  located  in  north  Texas;  created 
and  organized  1846.  Surface,  high  and  rolling, 
much  prairie  land  in  southern  and  middle  sections. 
Soil,  black  waxy,  black  sandy,  light  loams.  Indus- 
tries, diversified  farming,  fine  stock,  apiculture, 
poultry.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  sugar  cane,  alfalfa, 
oats,  berries,  melons,  grapes,  peaches,  pears,  apples, 
and  honey,  fine  poultry.  Transportation,  St.  L.  S. 
W.,  M.  K.  & T.,  Texas  Midland,  G.  C.  & S.  F.  and 
East  Texas  Traction  Co.  Rys.  Other  towns,  Com- 
merce, Celeste,  Wolfe  City  and  Lone  Oak. 

HUDSPETH  COUNTY— Created  1917,  from  El 
Paso  County;  still  unorganized;  located  in  extreme 
west  Texas,  bounded  by  New  Mexico  on  the  north 
and  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  south.  Surface,  moun- 
tainous in  the  southern  part,  rolling  in  the  north; 
industry,  chiefly  cattle  grazing.  Transportation, 
T.  & P.  and  the  G.  II.  & S.  A.  Rrys.  Chief  towns, 
Sierra  Blanca,  Taza,  Clayton,  Eagle  Flat,  Torcer, 
Harris,  Ft.  Hancock,  Iser. 

HUTCHINSON  COUNTY— County  seat,  Piemens; 
area,  850  square  miles;  situated  in  northern  part  of 
Panhandle,  created,  1876,  organized,  1901.  Sur- 
face rolling  in  southern  part,  northen  portion, 
smooth,  level  plain;  soils  vary  from  light  sandy  to 
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a dark  sandy  loam,  and  on  the  plains,  rich  darK 
sandy  from  three  to  fifteen  feet  deep,  black  waxy 
variety  near  the  creeks.  Industry,  livestock  raising, 
diversified  farming  limited.  Products,  usual  Pan- 
handle staples.  No  railroads.  Mineral  resources, 
limestone. 

IRION  COUNTY — County  seat,  Sherwood;  area, 
800'  square  miles,  situated  in  west  central  Texas; 
created  and  organized  1S89.  Surface,  broken  by 
low  ranges  of  mountains  and  hills,  many  rich  val- 
leys; soils,  various,  with  sandy  loam  predominating. 
Industry,  live  stock,  slight  farming.  Products,  for- 
age crops  and  cattle.  Transportation,  K.  C.  M.  & 0. 
Ry.  Other  towns,  Mertzon,  Barnhart. 

JACK  COUNTY — County  seat,  Jacksboro;  area, 
858  square  miles;  located  in  North  Texas,  northwest 
of  Ft.  Worth,  one  county  removed  from  the  Red 
River.  Created,  185  6,  organized  1857.  Surface, 
about  one-half  level,  one-fourth  rolling,  remainder 
hilly;  soils,  deep  sandy  loams,  black,  red,  and  some 
black  mesquite  land;  sub-soil  is  red  and  yellow  clay. 
Industry,  cattle  raising,  dairying,  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, some  mining,  poultry  raising.  Products, 
cotton,  peaches,  plums,  apples,  grapes,  apricots  and 
various  berries,  coal,  beside  cattle,  the  chief  product. 
Transportation,  C.  R.  I.  & G.,  and  the  G.  T.  & W. 
Rys.  Mineral  resources,  coal  oil,  iron,  building 
stone,  marble,  granite,  brick  clay.  Other  towns, 
Bryson,  Vineyard,  Gibtown  and  Antelope. 

JACKSON  COUNTY — County  seat,  Edna;  area, 
888  square  miles;  located  in  south  Texas,  bordering 
Matagorda  Bay;  organized,  1837.  Surface,  level, 
with  gentle  slope  toward  the  Gulf;  soil,  light  sandy, 
dark  loam,  some  black  waxy.  Industries,  truck 
farming,  general  farming,  livestock,  fruit  growing. 
Products,  cotton,  corn,  sorghum,  staples,  immense 
herds  of  cattle,  figs,  melons,  vegetables.  Trans- 
portation, G.  H.  & S.  A.  and  the  St.  L.  B.  & M. 
Rys.  Other  towns,  Ganado,  Navidad,  El  Toro  and 
Lolita. 

JASPER  COUNTY — County  seat,  Jasper;  area, 
977  square  miles;  located  in  east  Texas;  organized 
1837.  Surface,  level  in  southern  part,  slightly  roll- 
ing in  the  center;  soil,  sandy  loam,  black  waxy  and 
a special  soil  known  as  Orangeburg  soil.  Industries 
fruit  growing,  truck  farming,  diversified  farming, 
livestock.  Products,  peaches,  figs,  berries,  tobacco. 
Transportation,  G.  C.  & S.  F.,  Jasper  & East  Texas, 
T.  & N.  0.  and  the  O.  & N.  W.  (Frisco)  Rys.  Towns 
Kirbyville,  Bessmay,  Roganville,  Bunna,  Browndell, 
Rimlig  and  Evandale. 

JEFF  DAVIS  COUNTY— County  seat,  Ft.  Davis; 
area,  1,922  square  miles;  located  in  west  Texas, 
touching  the  Rio  Grande  at  its  extreme  western 
point.  Created  and  organized,  18S7.  Surface  mostly 
hilly  and  mountainous,  some  level  and  valley  land. 
Industry,  cattle,  some  forage  crops.  Products,  live 
stock,  alfalfa,  home  fruits.  Transportation,  G.  H. 
& S.  A.  Ry.  Mineral  resources,  indications  of  cin- 
nabar from  which  quicksilver  is  made,  copper,  silver 
and  other  deposits  but  little  developed.  Other  towns 
Valentine. 

JEFIERSON  COUNTY — County  seat,  Beaumont; 
area,  1,109  square  miles;  situated  in  southeast  Texas 
bordering  on  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south  and  on 
Louisiana  on  the  east.  Organized,  1837.  Surface 
generally  level;  soil,  largely  black  clay  loam,  black 
sandy  loam,  chocolate  and  pine  sand  land.  Indus- 
tries, livestock,  rice,  fruit  and  truck  growing,  farm- 
ing, oil.  Products,  cotton,  rice,  fig,  plum  and  pear 


orchards,  strawberries,  oil.  This  county  and  terr; 
tory  is  one  of  Texas’  chief  oil  fields,  being  brouc” 
in  in  1901.  Transportation,  B.  S.  L.  & W.  (Frisci,, 
T.  & N.  O.,  K.  C.  S.,  G.  C.  & S.  F .Rys.,  A: 
electric  line  betwreen  Beaumont  and  Port  Arthur 
Good  roads.  Towns,  Port  Arthur,  one  of  the  do  - 
water  ports  of  Texas,  Sabine  Pass,  Port  Neches  at. ; 
Sabine. 

JIM  HOGG  COUNTY — County  seat,  Hebbronvill, 
area,  1,0  9 9 square  miles;  located  in  southwestor: 
Texas;  created  and  organized,  1913.  A descript;,  - 
of  resources,  climate,  etc.,  is  included  in  the  sketch-.- 
of  Brooks  and  Duval  counties,  of  which  it  was  for 
merly  a part. 

JIM  WELLS  COUNTY— County  seat,  Alice;  area, 
868  square  miles;  located  in  the  west  Gulf  coas. 
country;  created,  1910,  organized,  1911.  Surface, 
almost  level,  well  drained;  industry,  livestock,  son: 
farming  with  fruit  growing.  Products,  cattle,  for- 
age crops,  a little  cotton  and  corn,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, honey.  Transportation,  Texas-Mexican  and 
the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  ys.  Towns,  Sandia,  Tremont,  Al- 
fred, Orange  Grove  and  Magnolia. 

JOHNSON  COUNTY— County  seat,,  Cleburne: 
area,  744  square  miles;  situated  in  north  central 
Texas;  created  and  organized  1874.  Surface,  high 
and  rolling  in  western  part,  middle  area  timber  belt, 
remainder  level  black  land.  Soils,  rich  and  black, 
some  sandy  land.  Industry,  diversified  farming, 
fruit  growing,  ranching,  poultry  interests.  Products 
cotton,  corn,  oats,  hay,  peanuts,  potatoes,  melons, 
peaches,  plums,  pears,  grapes,  persimmons,  cherries, 
figs,  various  berries,  live  stock,  dairy  products,  poul- 
try. Transportation,  G.  C.  & S.  F.,  M.  K.  & T.,  T 
& B.  V.,  I.  & G.  N.  and  the  Southern  Traction  Co, 
of  Ft.  Worth,  Rys.,  Other  towns,  Alvarado,  Grand- 
view, Rio  Vista,  Venus,  Burleson,  Godley,  Joshua, 
Lillian,  Keen  and  Cresson. 

JONES  COUNTY — County  seat,  Anson;  area,  900 
square  miles;  located  northwest  of  the  geographical 
center  of  the  state,  five  counties  west  of  Tarrant 
county;  created  1S58,  organized  1881.  Surface, 
rolling;  soil,  black  and  chocolate,  sandy,  varied.  In- 
dustry, stock  raising,  some  farming  with  small  or- 
chards, poultry  slight.  Products,  cattle,  cotton,  for- 
age crops  mostly,  fruits  for  home  use.  Transporta- 
tion, W.  V.,  T.  C.  and  the  Abilene  & Southern  Rys, 
Mineral  deposits,  limestone.  Other  towns,  Stamford 
Hamlin.  Avoca,  Lueders,  Halley  and  Tuxedo. 

KARNES  COUNTY — County  seat,  Karnes  City: 
area,  740  square  miles;  located  in  southwest  Texas: 
created  and  organized  1S54.  Surface,  largely  roll- 
ing, some  level  and  some  hilly  territory;  soils  vary 
from  a black  waxy  to  a sandy  loam.  Industries, 
cattle  raising,  diversified  farming,  apiculture.  Pi" 
ducts,  cattle,  forage  crops,  some  truck,  honey- 
Transportation,  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry.  Mineral  resour- 
ces, copper,  phosphate  and  gold,  discovered  but  not 
developed,  sand  stone,  pottery  and  brick  clay  w 
abundance,  natural  gas  in  the  southern  part.  Other 
towns,  Runge,  Kennedy,  Falls  City,  Green,  Helen.", 
and  Panamario. 

KAUFMAN  COUNTY — County  seat,  Kaufman: 
area,  932  square  miles;  situated  in  northeast  Texas, 
east  of  Dallas;  created  and  organized  IS 48.  Sur- 
face, slightly  rolling  prairie;  soil,  black,  tenacious 
limeland,  a dark  loam,  red  sandy  and  gray  sami>. 
Industries,  farming,  poultry,  truck  and  fruit  grow- 
ing. Products,  cotton,  corn,  fruits,  vegetables 
Transportation,  T.  & P.,  Texas  Midland  and  the  i 
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k S'.  O.  Rys.  lnterurban  under  construction  to 
»';as  from  Terrell.  Other  towns,  Terrell,  Crandall 
mo,  Forney,  Kemp,  Lawrence  and  Maybank. 
KENDALL  COUNTY — County  seat,  Boerne;  area 
<;  J square  miles;  located  in  southeast  Texas  to  the 
rth  of  San  Antonio;  created  and  organized,  18  62. 
lurface,  broken  by  valleys  and  lofty  hills  alterna- 
. industry,  live  stock  raising,  dairying  and 
> k'ht  farming  following.  Products,  goats,  sheep, 
cattle,  horses,  oats,  cotton,  corn,  fruits  for  home 
Transportation,  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry.  Natural 
n-sources,  limestone,  traces  of  oil  and  gas.  Other 
, -.ms,  Comfort,  Waring,  Kendalia,  Sisterdale  and 
Welfare. 

KENT  COUNTY — County  seat,  Clairmont;  area, 
square  miles;  located  in  west  Texas,  bordering 
Plains;  created  1876,  organized,  1S92.  Surface 
;<-vi*l,  hilly,  rolling.  Soil,  mostly  deep  sandy  loam 
underlaid  with  clay.  Industries,  livestock,  agricul- 
ture Products,  cattle,  hogs,  mules,  horses  for- 
age crops,  fruits  for  home  use.  Transportation, 
Wichita  Valley  Ry.  Mineral  resources,  brick  clay, 
material  for  cement  plaster,  oil  discovered.  Jaytor, 
:<  another  town  of  this  county. 

KERR  COUNTY — County  seat,  Kerrville;  area, 
1,210  square  miles;  situated  in  southwest  Texas, 
created  and  organized  1856;  surface,  rolling,  with 
many  hills,  drained  by  the  Guadalupe  River  and  its 
tributaries;  soil,  alluvial  in  bottom  lands,  upland 
land,  sandy  loam.  Industries,  live  stock  raising,  farm- 
ing and  dairying,  some  fruit  growing.  Products, 
Jersey  cattle,  some  forage  crops,  dairy  products. 
Transportation  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry.  Other  towns, 
Center  Point  and  Moores. 

KIMBLE  COUNTY — County  seat,  Junction  City; 
area,  1,302  square  miles;  located  in  southwest  Texas, 
northwest  of  San  Antonio;  created,  18  58,  organized 
1876.  Surface,  Mountainous;  soil,  mostly  black 
*andy.  Industry,  livestock.  Products,  cattle,  al- 
falfa, corn,  wheat,  sweet  potatoes.  Transportation 
no  railroads.  Other  towns,  London  and  Roosevelt. 

KING  COUNTY — County  seat,  Guthrie;  area,  928 
aquare  miles;  situated  in  northwest  Texas;  created 
1876,  organized  1891.  Surface,  rolling  prairie,  with 
rich  sandy  loam  soil.  Industry,  cattle  raising,  with 
some  general  farming.  Products,  cattle  and  for- 
age crops.  No  railroads.  Mineral  deposits,  copper 
and  limestone.  Dumont  is  another  town  in  the  county. 

KINNEY  COUNTY — County  seat,  Brackettsville; 
area,  1,269  square  miles;  located  in  southwest  Texas; 
created,  1850,  organized  1874.  Surface,  undulating; 
industry,  livestock  raising,  with  some  farming.  Pro- 
ducts, cattle,  hay,  corn,  truck.  Transportation,  G. 
H-  & S.  A.  Deposits  of  coal,  traces  of  gold  and  sil- 
vcr<  limestone  of  excellent  quality.  Spofford  is 
another  town  of  the  county. 

KLEBERG  COUNTY — County  seat,  Kingsville, 
ur,,a,  1,112  square  miles;  created  and  organized, 
19 13  from  Nueces  County  under  which  title  the 
general  conditions  of  this  territory  are  sketched.  It 
i%  served  by  the  St.  L.  B.  & M.  Ry.  . 

KNOX  COUNTY — County  seat,  Benjamin;  area, 
*'  square  miles;  created  1S58,  organized  1886;  lo- 
« ited  northwest  Texas.  General  surface,  rolling; 

' "'1  varies  from  a black  to  a chocolate  and  sandy 
' 1,n-  Industry,  cattle  business,  some  farming.  Pro- 
'•  n ts,  cattle,  cotton,  corn,  forage  crops  and  grain, 
transportation,  K C.  M.  & O.  and  Wichita  Valley 
Other  towns,  Munday,  Goree,  Knox  City,  Vera 
Ehineland  and  Truscott. 


LAMAR  COUNTY — County  seat,  Paris;  area,  903 
square  miles;  situated,  northeast  Texas,  borders  the 
Red  River;  created,  1840,  organized,  1841.  Surface 
gently  rolling;  soil,  chocolate  loam,  black  loam,  gray 
sandy  loam.  Industries,  livestock,  dairying,  horti- 
culture, poultry  raising.  Products,  fine  cattle,  hor- 
ses, hogs,  dairy  products,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
grapes,  berries.  Transportation,  T.  & P.,  St.  L.  & 
S.  F.,  Texas  Midland,  G.  C.  & S.  F.,  and  the  Paris 
and  Mt.  Pleasant  Rys.  Deposits  of  clay.  Good 
roads.  Other  towms,  Deport,  Roxton,  Blossom,  Petty 
and  Arthur  City. 

LAMB  COUNTY — County  seat,  Olton;  area,  1,021 
square  miles;  situated  in  the  Plains;  created,  187b, 
organized,  1908.  Surface,  generally  level;  soil,  dark 
clay  loam  with  some  sand.  Industry,  ranching,  few 
farms.  Products,  cattle,  forage  crops,  broom  corn, 
fruits  for  home  use.  Transportation,  G.  C.  & S.  F. 

Ry- 

LAMPASAS  COUNTY- — County  seat,  Lampasas; 
area,  755  square  miles;  situated  near  the  central 
part  of  the  state;  created  and  organized  18  56. 
Surface,  mostly  high,  rolling  prairie;  soil,  black 
waxy,  alluvial  in  valleys,  rich  loam  on  uplands 
Industries,  diversified  farming,  livestock,  pecan  in- 
dustry. Products,  cattle  forage  crops,  potatoes, 
poultry,  pecans,  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  grapes. 
Transportation,  H.  & T.  C.  and  the  G.  C.  & S.  F. 
Rys.  Is  located  in  the  mineral  district  of  the  state, 
strong  salt  veins  abounding,  but  this  .industry  as 
yet  is  undeveloped.  Other  towns  of  the  county  are 
Lometa  and  Kempner. 

LA  SALLE  COUNTY — County  seat,  Cotulla;  area, 
1,777  square  miles;  located  in  southwest  Texas,  cre- 
ated in  1858,  organized,  1880.  Surface,  slightly 
rolling,  soil,  mostly  chocolate  loam,  some  black 
sandy,  rich  and  deep.  Industries,  diversified  farm- 
ing, livestock  raising,  fruit  and  truck.  Products, 
Bermuda  onions,  cotton,  corn,  figs,  plums,  grapes, 
cattle.  Transportation,  I.  & G.  N.,  Asherton  & 
Gulf,  and  the  S.  A.  U.  & G.  Rys.  Other  towms,  A r- 
tesia,  Encinal,  Millett. 

LAVACA  COUNTY — County  seat,  Hallettsville; 
area,  992  square  miles;  located  in  the  Coastal 
Plains,  one  county  removed  from  the  Gulf,  and  101 
miles  southwest  of  Houston;  created  and  organized 
1846.  Surface,  gently  rolling  or  undulating  except 
in  the  extreme  southern  section  which  is  level;  soil, 
black  loam,  light  gray  sandy,  on  a subsoil  of  red 
chocolate.  Industries,  livestock,  fruit  growing  di- 
versified farming,  dairying,  swine  and  poultry  rais- 
ing. Products,  cotton,  corn,  melons,  potatoes,  cu- 
cumbers and  other  truck,  hogs,  fancy  livestock, 
large  droves  of  turkeys,  dressed  poultry.  Transpor- 
tation, S.  A.  & A.  P.  Ry.  Other  towns,  Shiner,  Moul- 
ton, Svreethome  and  Sublime. 

LEE  COUNTY — County  seat,  Giddings;  area,  666 
square  miles;  located  in  south  central  Texas;  created 
1S74,  organized  1S83.  Surface,  high  rolling  prai- 
rie for  one-fourth  territory,  remainder,  bottom  lands; 
industries,  farming,  livestock,  truck,  dairying.  Pro- 
ducts, cotton,  peanuts,  variety  of  fruits,  cattle 
Transportation,  H.  & T.  C.  and  the  S.  A.  & A.  P. 
Rys.  Other  important  towns,  Lexington,  Lincoln, 
Tanglewood  and  Northrop. 

LEON  COUNTY — County  seat,  Centerville;  area, 
1,0  66  square  miles;  situated  East  central  Texas; 
created  and  organized  18  46.  Surface,  an  alternation 
of  hills  and  narrow^  valleys  and  extended  plateaus  of 
level  table  land,  all  traversed  by  many  running 
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streams.  Soil,  bright  yellow’ and  a deep  yellow  al- 
luvial, and  stiff  black  waxy,  chocolate,  gray  and  red 
sandy  loams.  Industries,  farming,  truck,  cattle. 
Products,  cotton,  corn,  peas,  peanuts,  potatoes,  mel- 
ons and  hay,  cattle,  swine,  peaches,  berries,  honey 
and  poultry.  Transportation,  H.  & T.  C.,  T.  & B. 
V.,  I.  & G.  N.  Rys.  Mineral  resources,  lignite 
Other  towns,  Oakwood,  Jewett,  Buffalo,  Marquez, 
Normangee,  Flynn  and  Leona. 

LIBERTY  COUNTY — County  seat,  Liberty;  area, 
1,100  square  miles;  located  in  southeast  Texas; 
created  and  organized,  1836.  General  surface,  level 
prairie  land;  soil,  very  light  sandy  and  sandy  loam 
to  deep  black  loam  and  black  waxy.  Industries, 
lumber,  livestock,  diversified  farming,  truck,  min- 
ing. Products,  cotton,  rice,  irish  potatoes,  fruit, 
truck,  sulphur,  lumber.  Transportation,  T.  & N.  O. 

G.  C.  & S.  F.,  H.  E.  & W.  T..  B.  S.  L.  & W.,  Trinity 
Valley  & Northern  Rys.  Mineral  resources,  sulphur 
traces  of  oil..  Over  100  miles  of  fine  shell  road. 
Other  towns,  Dayton,  Cleveland,  Hardin,  Milvid,  Fu- 
qua, Lamb,  Devers,  Graywood  and  Stilson. 

LIMESTONE  COUNTY — County  seat,  Groesbeck; 
area,  987  square  miles;  situated  east  central  Texas; 
created,  1846.  Surface,  often  broken  and  uneven 
without  being  abrupt,  fertile  valleys,  high  rolling 
prairies;  soil,  mostly  black  waxy.  Industries,  oil 
diversified  farming,  cattle  raising.  Products,  cotton 
fine  cattle,  horses,  mules,  hogs.  The  uncovering  of 
the  great  high  grade  oil  field  in  this  county  by 
Col.  Humphreys  in  19  21  was  the  banner  event  of 
oil  history  for  the  year.  Mexia  has  become  the  oil 
metropolis  of  the  field.  Transportation,  H.  & T.  C 
T.  & B.  V.,  St.  L.  S.  W.  Mineral  resources,  lime- 
stone rock,  coal,  oil,  gas.  Other  towns,  Mexia, 
Kosses,  Thornton,  Coolidge,  Personville,  Tehuacana. 

LIPSCOMB  COUNTY— -County  seat,  Lipscomb; 
area,  850  square  miles;  situated  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  Panhandle,  created,  187  6,  organized, 
1887.  Surface,  somewhat  broken  in  southern  part, 
northern  section,  flat  and  level.  Soil,  sandy  loam 
in  southern  half,  northern  half,  black,  rich  and  deep. 
Industries,  live  stock,  diversified  farming,  horticul- 
ture, poultry  raising.  Products,  wheat,  corn,  broom 
corn,  Panhandle  staples,  apples,  peaches,  plums,  ap- 
ricots, various  grain.  Transportation,  So.  K Ry.  of 
Tex.  (Santa  Fe).  Towns  of  the  county,  Lipscomb 
and  Higgins. 

LIVE  OAK  COUNTY — County  seat,  George  West; 
area,  1,123  square  miles;  situated  in  the  west  coastal 
plains;  created,  1856.  Surface,  generally  rolling, 
but  much  level  land;  soil,  black  loam  to  gray  sandy 
and  black  waxy.  Industries,  livestock  raising,  slight 
farming.  Products,  cattle,  staple  crops,  fruit  for 
home  use,  honey.  No  railroads.  Mineral  deposits, 
coal,  iron,  lead,  but  undeveloped. 

LLANO  COUNTY — County  seat,  Llano;  area,  977 
square  miles;  situated  near  the  geographical  center 
of  Texas;  created  and  organized  1856.  Surface, 
low  mountain  ranges  between  which  are  fertile  val- 
leys Industries,  stock  raising,  farming.  Products, 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  forage  crops.  Transportation, 

H.  & T.  C.  Ry.  Is  one  of  the  rich  mineral  districts 
of  Texas, — iron,  mica,  talc,  garnet,  ochres  and  mag- 
nesia, granite  and  rare  minerals  abound.  Other 
towns,  Kingsland,  Castell,  Valley  Spring  and  Graph- 
ite. 

LOVING  COUNTY — Created  18S7  and  is  still  un- 
organized, hence,  no  county  seat;  situated  in  west 
Texas,  bordering  New  Mexico  on  the  north;  area, 


87  2 square  miles.  Industry,  stock  raising.  No  ran. 
roads. 

LUBBOCK  COUNTY — County  seat,  Lubbock: 
area,  982  square  miles;  situated  in  the  plains  com 
try,  created  1876,  organized  1891.  Surface,  lev* 
plain  with  brakes  along  the  Brazos  River  and  it 
tributaries.  Industries,  farming,  some  fruit  grow, 
ing  and  stock  raising.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  whe  n 
Panhandle  staples,  apples,  plums,  pears,  peac-he- 
grapes.  Transportation,  P.  & N.  T.  Ry.,  Crossbyti  - 
& South  Plains  Ry.  Other  towns,  Slayton,  Posey 
and  Idalou. 

LYNN  COUNTY — County  seat,  Tahoka;  area,  82 1 
square  miles;  located  in  the  Plains;  organized  190'. 
created  187  6.  Surface  level;  soil,  gray  and  black 
sandy  loam  soil.  Industries,  ranching  and  diversi- 
fied  farming.  Products,  cattle,  milo  maize,  kaffir 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  sorghum,  alfalfa,  apples,  grapes 
pears.  Transportation,  Pecos  & Northern  Texas  Ry. 

MADISON  COUNTY — County  seat,  Madisonville, 
area,  4S8  square  miles;  situated  in  east  centra 
Texas;  created  1853,  organized  1854.  Surface,  lar- 
ger portion  level,  remainder,  slightly  rolling.  Soil, 
river  bottom  rich  alluvial,  upland  composed  largely 
of  various  sandy  loams.  Industries,  farming,  live- 
stock, fruit,  poultry  raising.  Products,  cotton,  sta- 
ples, figs,  peaches,  pears,  all  kinds  of  berries,  pecans, 
honey.  Transportation,  T.  & B.  V.,  I.  &.  G.  N.  and 
the  H.  & T.  C.  Rys.  Mineral  deposits,  lignite  coal. 
Towns,  North  Gulch,  Midway'. 

MARION  COUNTY — County  seat,  Jefferson;  area 
384  square  miles;  situated  in  northeast  Texas;  cre- 
ated and  organized,  18  60;  surface,  rolling,  much 
level  land  along  rivers  and  creeks;  soil,  candyT  char- 
acter, with  a clay  foundation.  Industries,  diversi- 
fied farming,  horticulture;  products,  cotton,  corn, 
irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  peas  and  various  truck 
peaches,  pears,  figs.  Transportation,  T.  & P.,  M.  K. 
& T.  and  the  Jefferson  & N.  W.  Rys.  Minerals,  iron 
ore  and  lignite,  oil  also  is  found.  Towns,  Lodi,  Kel- 
lyville,  Lasater  and  Smithland. 

MARTIN  COUNTY — County  seat,  Stanton;  area. 
900  square  miles;  situated  in  west  Texas,  at  the  foot 
of  the  staked  Plains;  created  1S76,  organized  1 SSS. 
Surface,  generally  rolling,  traversed  by  several 
draws;  soil,  red  sandy,  very  poi-ous,  with  an  occa- 
sional spot  of  black  waxy.  Industry,  cattle  raising, 
agriculture,  limited;  products,  cattle,  fruit  for  home 
use.  Transportation,  T.  & P.,  P.  & N.  T.  Rys. 

MASON  COUNTY — County  seat,  Mason;  area. 
968  square  miles;  located  in  west  central  Texas,  a 
little  south  of  central;  created  and  organized  in  1S5>. 
Surface,  diversified,  varying  from  rolling  prairie 
to  mountains.  Soils,  red  to  sandy  loam,  dark  loam. 
Industry,  cattle,  some  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
Products,  live  stock,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  cane, 
berries,  peaches,  grapes,  apricots  and  plums.  No 
railroads.  Natural  resources,  deposits  of  iron,  lead 
and  silver,  sandstone  and  limestone  and  various 
other  minerals  and  building  stones.  Other  towns. 
Fredonia,  Pontotoc  and  Katemev. 

MATAGORDA  COUNTY— County  seat,  Bay  City: 
area,  1,13  5 square  miles;  situated  on  the  Gulf  coast, 
centrally  located  between  the  Sabine  River  and  the 
Rio  Grande.  Organized,  1837.  Surface,  mostly 
level  prairie  with  a slight  slope  toward  the  Gu’i 
Soil  varies  from  sandyr  loam  to  black  hog-wallo" 
Industries,  stock  raising,  agriculture,  rice,  fish  and 
oyster  business.  Products,  rice,  feedstuff,  horses, 
cattle,  mules,  hogs,  cotton,  corn,  truck  anti  fruit. 
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ovsters  anil  fish,  oil.  Transportation  G.  C.  & S.  F. 
m L B.  & M.  and  the  G.  H.  & S.  A.  Rys.  Natural 
resources,  oil,  traces  of  gas  Interest  in  good  roads. 
Other  cities,  Palacious,  Blessing,  College  Port,  Mat- 
agorda and  Markham. 

MAVERICK  COUNTY — County  seat,  Eagle  Pass; 
area,  1,332  square  miles;  located  in  southwest  Texas, 
on  the  Mexican  border,  created,  1856,  and  organized 
1S71.  Surface,  generally  rolling;  soil  ranges  from 
sandy  loam  to  black  lands,  alluvial  sons,  umustries, 
live  stock  and  farming.  Products,  cattle,  onions, 
truck  and  cotton.  Transportation,  G.  H.  & S.  A.  Ry. 
Natural  resources,  bituminous  coal,  fire  clay,  indi- 
cations of  gas  and  oil. 

MCCULLOCH  COUNTY — County  seat,  Brady; 
area,  1,100  square  miles;  located,  west  central  Texas 
created  1856,  organized  1876.  Surface,  mainly  roil- 
ing; soils,  various — deep  black  along  streams,  dark 
chocolate  in  northern  portion,  sandy  loam  on  up- 
lands, some  light  sandy  soil, — all  very  fertile  and 
productive.  Industries,  live  stock  raising,  farming, 
truck.  Products,  cotton,  feed  crops,  cantaloupes  and 
melons.  Transportation,  Ft.  W.  & R.  G.  (Frisco), 
and  the  G.  C.  & S.  F.  Rys.  Natural  resources,  coal. 
Good  public  highways.  Other  towns,  Rochelle,  Mer- 
cury, Voca. 

MCLENNAN  COUNTY— County  seat,  Waco;  area 
1,080  square  miles;  located  in  east  central  Texas; 
created  and  organized,  1850.  Surface,  about  one-half 
is  rolling  while  remainder  is  level  prairie  and  tim- 
ber land.  Soil,  varies  from  black  alluvial  to  black 
waxy  and  sandy  loams.  Industries,  farming,  truck 
fruit,  cattle,  dairying,  poultry.  Products,  cotton, 
corn,  oats,  other  staples,  cattle,  hogs,  horses,  honey, 
dairy  products,  truck  and  fruit  products.  Trans- 
portation, H.  & T.  C.,  M.  K.  & T.,  S.  A.  & A.  P.,  St. 
L.  S.  W.,  T.  C.,  I.  & G.  N.,  G.  C.  & S.  F.  Rys.  Towns, 
McGregor,  Moody,  Mart,  Eddy,  West,  Crawford  Lo- 
rena,  Riesel,  Rose.  Good  roads. 

MCMULLEN  COUNTY— County  seat,  Tilden; 
area,  1,180  square  miles;  situated  in  southwest  Texas, 
south  of  San  Antonio;  created  1S58,  organized  1S77. 
Surface,  generally  level,  broken  by  a few  abrupt  ele- 
vations; soil,  for  the  most  part  black  sandy  and  very 
productive.  Industry,  livestock,  some  apiculture. 
Products,  cattle,  honey.  Transportation,  S.  A.  U. 
& G.  Ry.  Mineral  deposits,  lignite  and  clays;  traces 
of  oil  and  gas.  Crowther  is  another  important  town 
of  the  county. 

MEDINA  COUNTY— County  seat,  Hondo;  area, 
1,284  square  miles;  situated  in  southwest  Texas,  ad- 
joining Bexar  county  on  the  west;  created  and  or- 
ganized 1848.  Surface,  rolling  prairie,  broken  by 
many  fertile  valleys,  northern  part,  mountainous; 
soil,  varies  from  a sandy  to  a black  waxy,  latter  pre- 
dominating. Occupations,  farming,  stock  raising. 
Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  forage  crops,  pecans. 
Transportation,  G.  H.  & S.  A.,  I.  & G.  N.  Rys.  Nat- 
ural resources,  lignite,  limestone,  sandstone,  traces 
of  oil  and  gas.  Other  towns,  Devine,  Castroville, 
D’Hannis,  New  Fountain,  Lacoste,  Dunlay,  Rio  Me- 
dina and  Zigzag. 

MENARD  COUNTY — County  seat,  Menard;  area 
8S8  square  miles;  located  in  west  central  Texas,  cre- 
ated 1858,  organized  1871.  Surface,  rolling  and 
hilly,  broad  and  fertile  valleys.  Soil,  sandy.  Indus- 
tries, live  stock,  farming.  Products,  cotton,  corn, 
alfalfa,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  onions,  potatoes,  various 


kinds  of  truck.  Transportation,  Ft.  W.  & R.  G. 
(Frisco)  Ry.  Natural  resources,  limestone,  building 
rock,  good  brick  clay. 

MIDLAND — County  seat,  Midland;  area,  9 72 
square  miles;  located  in  west  Texas  in  the  south 
Plains;  created  and  organized,  1885.  Surface, 
level,  slightly  rolling  in  some  sections.  Soil,  red  and 
dark  loam  nature  with  a clay  foundation.  Indus- 
try, live  stock.  Transportation,  T.  & P.  Ry. 

MILAM  COUNTY — County  seat,  Cameron;  area, 
1,044  square  miles.  Situated  in  central  Texas;  or- 
ganized 1836.  Surface,  generally  level,  good  drain- 
age;soil,  black  tenacious  lime  earth,  river  bottoms, 
dark  stiff  chocolate  alluvial,  while  on  uplands,  gray 
shallow  loam  with  clay  foundation,  or  a deep  white 
sandy  land.  Industries,  agriculture,  cotton,  all  sta- 
ple crops,  Elberta  peaches,  plums,  pears,  pecans 
shipped  bv  the  carloads,  honey.  Transportation,  G. 
C.  & S.  F.,  S.  A.  & A.  P„  I.'  & G.  N.  Rys.  Good 
roads.  Mineral  resources,  lignite  coal.  Towns, 
Rockdale,  Thorndale,  Buckholts,  Burlington,  Gause, 
Milano  and  Ben  Arnold. 

MILLS  COUNTY — County  seat,  Goldthwaite;  area 
700  square  miles;  situated  in  central  Texas,  created 
1887,  organized  in  the  same  year.  Surface,  rolling, 
soil,  rich  alluvial,  black  waxy.  Industries,  farming, 
stock  raising,  poultry  raising.  Products,  cotton, 
corn,  oats,  alfalfa,  fine  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  wool,  mo- 
hair, turkeys.  Transportation,  G.  C.  & S.  F.  Ry. 
Natural  resources,  fine  lime  and  sandstone.  Towns, 
Mullin. 

MITCHELL  COUNTY— County  seat,  Colorado; 
area,  SO 7 square  miles;  west  Texas  county,  created 
1876,  organized  18S1.  Surface,  slightly  rolling, 
level  land  with  few  hills.  Soil,  close  dark  loam, 
sandy  loam  with  clay  subsoil.  Industries,  farming, 
livestock,  horticulture.  Products,  usual  west  Texas 
staple  crops,  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  berries. 
Transportation,  T.  & P.  and  the  Roscoe,  Snyder  & 
Pacific  Rys.  Salt  deposits.  Other  towns,  Loraine, 
Westbrook. 

MONTAGUE  COUNTY— County  seat,  Montague; 
area,  97  6 square  miles;  situated  in  north  Texas 
bordering  the  Red  River;  created,  IS 57,  organized 
1858.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  sandy  loam,  red 
clay,  black  sandy  loam,  deep  clay  soil.  Industries, 
livestock,  farming.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  alfalfa,  peaches,  apples,  pears.  Transporta- 
tion, Ft.  W.  & D.  C.,  C.  R.  I.  & G.,  M.  K.  & T.  Rys. 
Good  highways.  Towns,  Stoneburg,  Bowie,  Sunset, 
Bonita,  Nacona,  St.  Jo,  Reivherville  and  Hardy. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— County  seat,  Conroe; 
area,  1,066  square  miles;  situated  in  southeast 
Texas,  created  and  organized  1837.  Surface,  flat 
prairie  and  gently  rolling  plain;  soil,  alluvial,  sandy 
loam.  Industries,  live  stock,  agriculture,  fruit;  pro- 
ducts, cotton,  corn,  potatoes,  peanuts,  fruits,  cattle, 
tobacco,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  peaches,  pears,  plums. 
Transportation,  I.  & G.  N.,  G.  C.  & S.  F.,  T.  & B.  V., 
H.  E.  & W.  T.,  Peach  River  & Gulf  Rys.  Mineral 
deposits,  iron  ore,  good  quality  of  brick  clay.  Towns. 
Willis,  Montgomery,  Fostoria,  Magnolia,  Dobbin. 

MOORE  COUNTY — County  seat,  Dumas;  area, 
88  5 square  miles;  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Panhandle;  created  1876,  organized  1S92.  Indus- 
tries, live  stock,  agriculture;  products,  cattle,  and 
all  the  staple  Panhandle  crops,  including  alfalfa, 
broom  corn,  sorghum.  Transportation,  Enid,  Ochil- 
tree & Western  Ry. 
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MORRIS  COUNTY — County  sq^t,  Daingerfield; 
area  278  square  miles;  located  in  northeast  Texas, 
created  1875,  organized  187  6.  Surface,  generally 
level,  excepting  southern  portion  where  it  is  rolling 
and  hilly;  soil,  rich  alluvial,  sandy,  chocolate-colored 
land.  Industries,  diversified  farming,  truck,  stock 
raising,  poultry.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  all  the 
leading  staple  crops,  potatoes,  melons  cantaloupes, 
cabbage  and  other  truck,  peaches,  fine  horses,  mules, 
hogs.  Transportation,  M.  K.  & T.,  St.  L.  & S.  W. 
Rys.  Mineral  deposits,  coal,  iron,  brick  clay.  Other 
towns,  Maples,  Omaha,  Cason. 

MOTLEY  COUNTY — County  seat,  Matador;  area 
984  square  miles;  partly  on  the  plains  and  partly  in 
the  Panhandle;  created  1S76,  organized  1891.  Sur- 
face, broken  and  rolling,  considerable  level  land  be- 
tween the  breaks;  soil  varies  from  a stiff  black  to  a 
sandy,  underlaid  with  clay  and  red  clay  soil.  Indus- 
tries, live  stock  and  farming.  Products,  cotton,  al- 
falfa, usual  Panhandle  staples,  peaches,  apples, 
plums.  Railroad,  Quanah,  Acme  & Pacific.  Mat- 
ador, the  county  seat,  is  reached  by  stage  from 
Floydada  of  Floyd  County,  and  from  Paducah  in 
Cottle  County,  daily. 

NACOGDOCHES  COUNTY—County  seat,  Nacog- 
doches; area,  962  square  miles;  located  in  east 
Texas,  one  county  removed  from  Louisiana,  organ- 
ized 1837.  Surface,  generally  broken  with  hills  and 
hollows;  soil,  rich,  dark  sandy  alluvial  with  some  red 
loam,  gray  sandy,  red  sandy  and  red  stiff  land  in 
varieties  of  shades  and  quantities;  Orangburg  sand 
and  clay,  in  quantities,  also  Lufkin  clay  and  Nor- 
folk sandy  loam.  Industries,  farming,  lumber,  fruit 
and  truck,  livestock.  Products,  cotton,  peanuts,  for- 
age crops,  peaches,  plums,  lumber  (pine  and  hard- 
wood). Transportation,  H.  E.  & W.  T.,  T.  & N.  O. 
N.  & S.  E.,  C.  & N.,  A.  & N.  R.  & D.  Rys.  Mineral 
resources,  lignite,  valuable  clays.  Towns,  Garri- 
son, Cushing  Sacul,  Traweek,  Mahl,  Melrose,  Chireno 
Swift,  Martinville,  Attoyac  and  Wodin. 

NAVARRO  COUNTY — County  seat,  Corsicana, 
area,  1,13  6 square  miles;  situated  northeast  of  cen 
tral  Texas;  created  184  6.  Surface,  generally  levei, 
broken  only  by  valleys  which  lie  between  no  hills; 
soil,  black  waxy,  sandy  loam.  Industries,  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  oil;  products,  cotton,  grains,  corn 
alfalfa,  peanuts,  other  forage  and  feed  crops, 
peaches,  grapes,  plums,  melons,  oil  and  oil  pro- 
ducts, horses,  mules,  hogs.  In  1921  high  grade  oil 
was  discovered  in  this  county  which  has  developed 
into  further  territory.  Corsicana  is  right  at  the 
heart  of  this  field  which  has  become  one  of  the 
most  productive  in  the  southwest.  Transportation, 
T.  & B.  V.,  H.  & T.  C.,  St.  L.  S.  W.  Rys.  Natural 
resources,  lignite,  limestone,  brick  clay  and  natural 
gas.  Other  towns,  Kerens,  Dawson,  Blooming 
Grove,  Rice  and  Powell.  Excellent  highways. 

NEWTON  COUNTY — County  seat,  Newton;  area. 
903  square  miles;  located  in  east  Texas,  bordering 
on  Louisiana;  created  and  organized  IS 46.  Surface 
southern  half  level,  northern  half  hilly  and  slightly 
broken.  Industry,  lumber,  slight  framing  and  live- 
stock. Products,  hardwood  and  pine  lumber,  cotton, 
ribbon  cane,  potatoes,  peanuts.  Transportation, 
Orange  & Northwestern,  G.  C.  & S.  F.,  Jasper  & 
East  Texas,  K.  C.  So.  Rys.  Natural  resources,  iron 
ore,  traces  of  oil.  Towns  of  the  county,  Hartburg, 
Ruliff,  Dewey,  Call,  Bleakwood,  Adsul. 


NOLAN  COUNTY—County  seat,  Sweetwater 
area,  828  square  miles;  located  in  central  west  Tex;, 
created  1876,  organized  1881.  Surface,  high,  rol; 
ing  uplands,  depressed  at  intervals  into  broad  lev. 
valleys.  Soil,  chiefly,  reddish  dark  loam,  with  area, 
of  deep  waxy  lime  land  interspersed.  Industrie- 
stock  raising,  diversified  farming,  anu  manufactur- 
ing. Products,  cotton,  corn,  kaffir  corn,  sorghum 
maize,  fine  animals.  Transportation,  T.  & P.,  P.  <c 
N.  T.,  K.  C.  M.  & O.  and  the  Roscoe,  Snyder  & Pa- 
cific Rys.  Natural  resources,  building  stones 
Towns  of  the  county,  Roscoe,  and  Hyltom. 

NUECES  COUNTY — County  seat,  Corpus  Christ:; 
area  1,108  square  miles;  located  on  the  southwest 
Gulf  coast;  created  and  organized  18  4 6.  Surface, 
generally  level,  slight  slope  toward  the  Gulf  anu 
Corpus  Christi  Bay;  soils  vary  from  dark  sandy 
loam  to  a light  sandy  with  occasional  stretches  of 
black  waxy.  Industries,  farming,  truck,  live  stock, 
apiculture.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  forage  crops, 
cabbage,  onions,  blooded  and  graded  cattle,  figs, 
grapes  and  other  fruits,  honey,  fish  and  oysters. 
Transportation,  St.  L.  B.  & M.,  Texas  Mexican,  and 
the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Rys.  Corpus  Christi  has  a na- 
tional fame  as  a health  and  pleasure  resort.  Other 
cities,  Robstown,  Bishop,  Rabb  and  Driscoll. 

OCHILTREE  COUNTY — County  seat,  Ochiltree; 
area,  8 64  square  miles;  situated  in  the  Panhandle, 
in  the  northern  tier  of  counties;  created  187  6,  or- 
ganized 1889.  Surface,  level  plains;  soil,  black  and 
gray  loam.  Industries,  stock  raising,  agriculture, 
apiculture.  Products,  cattle,  wheat,  feedstuffs,  ap- 
ples, plums,  peaches,  berries,  honey.  No  railroad. 

OLDHAM  COUNTY — County  seat,  Tascosa;  area 
1,4  7 0 square  miles;  situated  in  the  Panhandle,  bor- 
dering New  Mexico;  created  1876,  organized  ISSi. 
Surface,  northern  portion  broken  and  hilly,  southern 
level  plains;  soils,  light  sandy  to  a chocolate  loam 
with  a dark  sandy  loam  in  the  valleys.  Industries, 
stock  raising  and  farming  and  fruit  growing  only 
in  a limited  way.  Products,  cattle.  Transportation 
Ft.  W.  & D.  C.,  C.  R.  I.  & G.  Rys.  Natural  re- 
sources, sandstone,  oil  and  gas.  Towns,  Adrin, 
Vega,  and  Wildorado. 

ORANGE  COUNTY — County  seat,  Orange;  area, 
392  square  miles;  located  in  southeast  Texas,  bord- 
ering the  state  of  Louisiana.  Created  and  organ- 
ized, 1852.  Surface,  level  and  heavily  timbered, 
soil,  sandy  loam,  black  and  gray  subsoil.  Indus- 
tries, lumber,  stock  raising,  farming,  rice,  fruit  and 
truck  growing.  Products,  lumber,  livestock,  rice, 
corn,  potatoes,  vegetables,  fig  and  orange  orchards, 
poultry.  Transportation,  T.  & N.  0.,  0.  & N.  W., 
K.  C.,  G.  C.  & S.  F.  Rys.  Natural  resources,  oil 
gas.  Towns,  quite  a number  of  small  towns  and 
saw  mill  camps  along  all  railroads. 

PALO  PINTO  COUNTY—  County  seat,  Palo  Pinto 
area,  9 71  square  miles;  situated  in  north  Texas,  one 
county  removed  from  Ft.  Worth,  created  185  6,  or- 
ganized 1857.  Surface,  mountainous,  valleys  oe- 
tween  the  ranges,  some  fertile  prairie  land;  soil, 
sandy  of  red  character,  black.  Industries,  live  stock 
raising,  farming,  fruit  and  poultry  interests,  min- 
ing. Products,  fine  stock,  cotton  all  north  and  west 
Texas  staples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes  and  berries. 
Transportation,  T.  & P.,  W.  M.  & N.  W.,  and  the 
Gulf  , Texas  and  Western  Rys.  Minerals,  coal,  sand- 
stone, limestone,  brick  and  fire  clay;  natural  gas  ha 
been  discovered,  as  also  mineral  waters.  Towns, 
Mineral  Wells,  Gordon  and  Strawn. 
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MORRIS  COUNTY — County  seat,  Daingerfield; 
area  278  square  miles;  located  in  northeast  Texas, 
created  1875,  organized  1876.  Surface,  generally 
level,  excepting  southern  portion  where  it  is  rolling 
and  hilly;  soil,  rich  alluvial,  sandy,  chocolate-colored 
land.  Industries,  diversified  farming,  truck,  stock 
raising,  poultry.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  all  the 
leading  staple  crops,  potatoes,  melons  cantaloupes, 
cabbage  and  other  truck,  peaches,  fine  horses,  mules, 
hogs.  Transportation,  M.  K.  & T.,  St.  L.  & S.  W. 
Rys.  Mineral  deposits,  coal,  iron,  brick  clay.  Other 
towns.  Maples,  Omaha,  Cason. 

MOTLEY  COUNTY — County  seat,  Matador;  area 
984  square  miles;  partly  on  the  plains  and  partly  in 
the  Panhandle;  created  1S76,  organized  1S91.  Sur- 
face, broken  and  rolling,  considerable  level  land  be- 
tween the  breaks;  soil  varies  from  a stiff  black  to  a 
sandy,  underlaid  with  clay  and  red  clay  soil.  Indus- 
tries, live  stock  and  farming.  Products,  cotton,  al- 
falfa, usual  Panhandle  staples,  peaches,  apples, 
plums.  Railroad,  Quanah,  Acme  & Pacific.  Mat- 
ador, the  county  seat,  is  reached  by  stage  from 
Floydada  of  Floyd  County,  and  from  Paducah  in 
Cottle  County,  daily. 

NACOGDOCHES  COUNTY— County  seat,  Nacog- 
doches; area,  962  square  miles;  located  in  east 
Texas,  one  county  removed  from  Louisiana,  organ- 
ized 18  37.  Surface,  generally  broken  with  hills  and 
hollows;  soil,  rich,  dark  sandy  alluvial  with  some  red 
loam,  gray  sandy,  red  sandy  and  red  stiff  land  in 
varieties  of  shades  and  quantities;  Orangburg  sand 
and  clay,  in  quantities,  also  Lufkin  clay  and  Nor- 
folk sandy  loam.  Industries,  farming,  lumber,  fruit 
and  truck,  livestock.  Products,  cotton,  peanuts,  for- 
age crops,  peaches,  plums,  lumber  (pine  and  hard- 
wood). Transportation,  H.  E.  & W.  T.,  T.  & N.  0. 
N.  & S.  E.,  C.  & N.,  A.  & N.  R.  & D.  Rys.  Mineral 
resources,  lignite,  valuable  clays.  Towns,  Garri- 
son, Cushing  Sacul,  Traweek,  Mahl,  Melrose,  Chireno 
Swift,  Martinville,  Attoyac  and  Wodin. 

NAVARRO  COUNTY — County  seat,  Corsicana, 
area,  1,136  square  miles;  situated  northeast  of  cen 
tral  Texas;  created  1846.  Surface,  generally  levei, 
broken  only  by  valleys  which  lie  between  no  hills; 
soil,  black  waxy,  sandy  loam.  Industries,  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  oil;  products,  cotton,  grains,  corn 
alfalfa,  peanuts,  other  forage  and  feed  crops, 
peaches,  grapes,  plums,  melons,  oil  and  oil  pro- 
ducts, horses,  mules,  hogs.  In  19  21  high  grade  oil 
was  discovered  in  this  county  which  has  developed 
into  further  territory.  Corsicana  is  right  at  the 
heart  of  this  field  which  has  become  one  of  the 
most  productive  in  the  southwest.  Transportation, 
T.  & B.  V.,  H.  & T.  C.,  St.  L.  S.  W.  Rys.  Natural 
resources,  lignite,  limestone,  brick  clay  and  natural 
gas.  Other  towns,  Kerens,  Dawson,  Blooming 
Grove,  Rice  and  Powell.  Excellent  highways. 

NEWTON  COUNTY — County  seat,  Newton;  area 
903  square  miles;  located  in  east  Texas,  bordering 
on  Louisiana;  created  and  organized  1846.  Surface 
southern  half  level,  northern  half  hilly  and  slightly 
broken.  Industry,  lumber,  slight  framing  and  live- 
stock. Products,  hardwood  and  pine  lumber,  cotton, 
ribbon  cane,  potatoes,  peanuts.  Transportation, 
Orange  & Northwestern,  G.  C.  & S.  F.,  Jasper  & 
East  Texas,  K.  C.  So.  Rys.  Natural  resources,  iron 
ore,  traces  of  oil.  Towns  of  the  county,  Hartburg, 
Ruliff,  Dewey,  Call,  Bleakwood,  Adsul. 


NOLAN  COUNTY — County  seat,  Sweetwater, 
area,  828  square  miles;  located  in  central  west  Texas 
created  1876,  organized  1881.  Surface,  high,  roll- 
ing uplands,  depressed  at  intervals  into  broad  level 
valleys.  Soil,  chiefly,  reddish  dark  loam,  with  areas 
of  deep  wraxy  lime  land  interspersed.  Industries, 
stock  raising,  diversified  farming,  anu  manufactur- 
ing. Products,  cotton,  corn,  kaffir  corn,  sorghum, 
maize,  fine  animals.  Transportation,  T.  & P.,  P.  & 
N.  T.,  K.  C.  M.  & O.  and  the  Roscoe,  Snyder  & Pa- 
cific Rys.  Natural  resources,  building  stones. 
Towns  of  the  county,  Roscoe,  and  Hyltom. 

NUECES  COUNTY — County  seat,  Corpus  Christi; 
area  1,108  square  miles;  located  on  the  southwest 
Gulf  coast;  created  and  organized  1846.  Surface, 
generally  level,  slight  slope  toward  the  Gulf  and 
Corpus  Christi  Bay;  soils  vary  from  dark  sandy 
loam  to  a light  sandy  with  occasional  stretches  of 
black  waxy.  Industries,  farming,  truck,  live  stock, 
apiculture.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  forage  crops, 
cabbage,  onions,  blooded  and  graded  cattle,  figs, 
grapes  and  other  fruits,  honey,  fish  and  oysters. 
Transportation,  St.  L.  B.  & M.,  Texas  Mexican,  and 
the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Rys.  Corpus  Christi  has  a na- 
tional fame  as  a health  and  pleasure  resort.  Other 
cities,  Robstown,  Bishop,  Rabb  and  Driscoll. 

OCHILTREE  COUNTY— County  seat,  Ochiltree; 
area,  864  square  miles;  situated  in  the  Panhandle, 
in  the  northern  tier  of  counties;  created  187  6,  or- 
ganized 1889.  Surface,  level  plains;  soil,  black  and 
gray  loam.  Industries,  stock  raising,  agriculture, 
apiculture.  Products,  cattle,  wheat,  feedstuffs,  ap- 
ples, plums,  peaches,  berries,  honey.  No  railroad. 

OLDHAM  COUNTY — County  seat,  Tascosa;  area 
1,47  0 square  miles;  situated  in  the  Panhandle,  bor- 
dering New  Mexico;  created  1876,  organized  1SS1. 
Surface,  northern  portion  broken  and  hilly,  southern 
level  plains;  soils,  light  sandy  to  a chocolate  loam 
with  a dark  sandy  loam  in  the  valleys.  Industries, 
stock  raising  and  farming  and  fruit  growing  only 
in  a limited  way.  Products,  cattle.  Transportation 
Ft.  W.  & D.  C.,  C.  R.  I.  & G.  Rys.  Natural  re- 
sources, sandstone,  oil  and  gas.  Towns,  Adrin, 
Vega,  and  Wildorado. 

ORANGE  COUNTY — County  seat,  Orange;  area, 
392  square  miles;  located  in  southeast  Texas,  bord- 
ering the  state  of  Louisiana.  Created  and  organ- 
ized, 1852.  Surface,  level  and  heavily  timbered, 
soil,  sandy  loam,  black  and  gray  subsoil.  Indus- 
tries, lumber,  stock  raising,  farming,  rice,  fruit  and 
truck  growing.  Products,  lumber,  livestock,  rice, 
corn,  potatoes,  vegetables,  fig  and  orange  orchards, 
poultry.  Transportation,  T.  & N.  0.,  O.  & N.  W., 
K.  C.,  G.  C.  & S.  F.  Rys.  Natural  resources,  oil 
gas.  Towns,  quite  a number  of  small  towns  and 
saw  mill  camps  along  all  railroads. 

PALO  PINTO  COUNTY — County  seat,  Palo  Pinto 
area,  971  square  miles;  situated  in  north  Texas,  one 
county  removed  from  Ft.  Worth,  created  1S56,  or- 
ganized 18  57.  Surface,  mountainous,  valleys  De- 
tween the  ranges,  some  fertile  prairie  land;  soil, 
sandy  of  red  character,  black.  Industries,  live  stock 
raising,  farming,  fruit  and  poultry  interests,  min- 
ing. Products,  fine  stock,  cotton  all  north  and  west 
Texas  staples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes  and  berries. 
Transportation,  T.  & P.,  W.  M.  & N.  W.,  and  the 
Gulf  , Texas  and  Western  Rys.  Minerals,  coal,  sand- 
stone, limestone,  brick  and  fire  clay;  natural  gas  has 
been  discovered,  as  also  mineral  waters.  Towns, 
Mineral  Wells,  Gordon  and  Strawn. 
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PANOLA  COUNTY — County  seat,  Carthage;  area 
S14  square  miles;  located  east  Texas;  created  and 
organized  1846.  Surface,  level  to  rolling  with  hills 
along  streams;  soil,  largely  sandy  loam,  bottom 
land  soil  dark  and  very  productive.  Industries,  di- 
versified farming,  horticulture,  apiculture,  poultry, 
stock  raising.  Products,  cotton,  peaches,  fine 
horses,  mules.  Transportation,  Santa  Fe,  Timp- 
son  & Henderson  Rys.  Natural  resources,  brick 
clay,  traces  of  oil.  Towns,  Beckville,  Gary,  Woods, 
Clayton  and  DeBerry. 

PARKER  COUNTY— County  seat,  Weatherford; 
area,  888  square  miles;  located  in  north  central 
Texas;  created  1S55,  organized  1S56.  Surface,  roll- 
ing prairie  in  southern  portion,  broken  by  the  Brazos 
valley,  in  northern  section,  considerable  level  land, 
some  hills;  soil,  nearly  every  character  of  soil.  In- 
dustries, agriculture,  horticulture,  poultry,  dairying. 
Products,  cotton,  all  the  staple  crops,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  apples,  honey.  Transportation,  T.  & P.,  G. 
C.  & S.  F.,  W.  & N.  W.,  G.  T.  & W.  Rys.  Natural 
resources,  coal,  building  stone,  potter’s  clay  and 
brick  clay.  Good  roads.  Towns,  Springtown,  Mill- 
sap,  Poolville,  Aledo,  Peaster. 

PARMER  COUNTY— County  seat,  Farwell;  area, 

873  square  miles;  located  in  the  Panhandle,  bord- 
ering New  Mexico;  created  187  6,  organized  1907. 
Surface,  level  plain;  soil,  rich,  red  loam,  very  pro- 
ductive. Industries,  live  stock,  diversified  farming 
on  a small  scale.  Transportation,  P.  & N.  T.  Ry. 
Towns,  Friona,  Bovinia. 

PECOS  COUNTY— County  seat,  Ft.  Stockton; 
area  5,53  6 square  miles;  situated  in  west  Texas,  gen- 
erally known  as  southwest  Texas,  one  county  re- 
moved from  the  Rio  Grande.  Created  1871,  organ 
ized  1875.  Surface  smooth  and  level  in  the  north 
and  in  the  south,  hills.  Industry,  stock  raising.  Pro- 
ducts, cattle,  alfalfa,  grains,  home  iruns.  Trans- 
portation, K.  C.  M.  & O.  Ry.  Other  towns,  Buena 
Vista  and  Sheffield. 

POLK  COUNTY — County  seat  Livingstone;  area, 
1,100  square  miles;  located  in  southeast  Texas;  cre- 
ated and  organized  1846.  General  surface,  undulat- 
ing, rising  gradually  toward  the  center;  soils,  di- 
vided bteween  a deep  black,  lime  land,  stiff  black 
lands,  alluvial  lands,  dark  sandy  soil,  light  thin 
sandy  soil.  Industries,  lumber,  farming,  live  stock 
raising,  dairying;  products,  cotton,  corn,  potatoes, 
sugar  cane,  peanuts,  peaches,  plums,  figs,  fine 
dairy  animals.  Transportation,  H.  E.  & W.  T.,  B. 
& G.  N.,  M.  K.  & T.,  Moscow,  Camden  & San  Augus- 
tine and  the  Livingstone  & Southeastern  Rys.  Min- 
eral resources,  sandstone  and  brick  clay.  Towns, 
Onalaska,  New  Willard,  Camden,  Corrigan,  Moscow 
and  Leggett. 

POTTER  COUNTY— County  seat,  Amarillo;  area 

874  square  miles;  situated  in  Panhandle;  created 
1876,  organized  1SS7.  Surface,  half  is  level,  re- 
mainder is  of  breaks  and  valleys;  soil,  varies  from 
chocolate  loam  to  silt  sand.  Industries,  live  stock, 
farming;  products,  cattle,  wheat,  kaffir  corn,  milo 
maize,  broom  corn,  poultry.  Transportation,  C.  K. 
I.  & G.,  S.  K.  of  T.  (Santa  Fe),  P.  & N.  T.,  Ft.  W 
& D.  C.  Rys.  Natural  resources,  brick  and  tile  clay. 
Good  roads  Towns,  Fields,  Simmons,  Cliffside,  Fol- 
som, Pullman  and  St.  Francis. 

PRESIDIO  COUNTY — County  seat,  Marfa;  area 
2,652  square  miles;  located  in  the  Big  Bend  of  the 
Rio  Grande  in  west  southwest  Texas;  created  18  50, 
organized  1875.  Surface,  mountainous  in  the  west 


and  southern  parts,  in  eastern  and  northern,  level. 
Industry,  goat  raising,  wool,  cattle.  Products,  sheep 
goats,  cattle.  Soil,  rich,  volcanic  in  origin,  chocolate 
in  color.  Transportation,  G.  H.  & S.  A.,  K.  C.  M. 
& O.  Rys.  Natural  resources,  traces  of  silver,  cop- 
per, lead,  gold,  marble  limestone  and  granite,  indi- 
cations of  oil.  Towns,  Shafter,  Presidio,  Candela- 
ria, Rindora. 

RAINES  COUNTY — County  seat,  Emory;  area, 
252  square  miles;  situated  in  northeast  Texas;  cre- 
ated and  organized  1S7  0.  Surface,  slightly  rolling; 
soils,  vary  from  chocolate  to  black  waxy  in  western 
portion,  dark  sandy  in  eastern.  Industries,  diver- 
sified farming,  poultry,  live  stock,  agriculture; 
products,  all  the  staple  crop,  irish  potatoes,  peaches, 
plums,  berries,  tomatoes,  honey.  Transportation, 
M.  K.  & T.  and  the  Texas  Short  Line  Rys.  Natural 
resources,  brick  clay  and  lignite.  Towns,  Point, 
Golff,  Dunbar  and  Ginger. 

RANDALL  COUNTY— County  seat,  Canyon;  area 
87  2 square  miles;  located  in  the  Panhandle,  created 
187G,  organized  1889.  Surface,  generally  level, 
broken  by  two  canyons.  Soil,  dark  chocolate  loam. 
Industries,  stock  raising,  farming,  fruit  and  poul- 
try growing;  products,  cattle,  kaffir  corn,  milo 
maize,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  sugar  beets,  plums, 
grapes,  cherries,  apples,  poultry.  Transportation, 
P.  & N.  T.  Ry.( Santa  Fe). 

REAGAN  COUNTY — County  seat,  Stiles;  area, 
1,190  square  miles;  located  in  west  southwest  Texas 
created  and  organized  1903.  Surface,  generally 
level;  soil,  dark  chocolate  to  black,  light  chocolate 
to  gray.  Chief  industry,  live  stock  raising.  Trans- 
portation, K.  C.  M.  & O.  Ry. 

REAL  COUNTY — County  seat,  Leaky;  area,  700.8 
square  miles;  created  and  organized,  1913,  taken 
from  Edwards,  Bandera  and  Kerr  Counties.  General 
description  is  covered  in  the  sketches  of  these  coun- 
ties as  conditions  are  the  same. 

RED  RIVER  COUNTY — County  seat,  Clarksville; 
area,  1,0  61  square  miles;  situated  in  northeast  Texas 
on  the  Red  River;  created  183  6,  organized  1837. 
Surface,  gentle  and  rolling,  prairie  land;  soil,  one- 
fourth  black  waxy,  in  the  river  bottom,  rich  allu- 
vial, on  the  prairie  land,  gray  loam.  Industries, 
farming,  livestock  raising,  dairying;  products,  sta- 
ple crops  of  north  Texas,  fine  horses,  mules,  dairy 
animals.  Transportation,  T.  & P.  and  Paris  & Mt. 
Pleasant  Rys.  No  paved  highways,  but  split  log 
drag  keeps  roads  in  good  condition.  Towns,  Annona, 
Avery,  Detroit,  Woodland,  Manchester,  Fulbright, 
Rugby,  Bogata  and  Halesboro. 

REEVES  COUNTY — County  seat,  Pecos;  area, 
2,610  square  miles;  located  in  southwest  Texas, 
created,  1883,  organized  1SS4.  Surface,  generally 
level,  soils,  deep  chocolate  and  sandy  loam.  Indus- 
tries, stock  raising,  farming,  horticulture;  products, 
cattle,  alfalfa,  grains,  forage  crops,  fruits,  vegetables 
melons,  cantaloupes.  Transportation,  T.  & P.  Pecos 
River  (Santa  Fe),  Pecos  Valley  Southern,  Rys. 
Natural  resources,  oil,  gold,  discovered  but  not 
developed.  Towns,  Toyah,  Balmorhea,  Saragosa. 

REFUGIO  COUNTY — County  seat,  Refugio;  area, 
802  square  miles;  located  in  the  west  Gulf  coast 
country,  an  original  county,  organized  1837.  Sur- 
face rolling;  soil,  black,  waxy,  hog  wallow,  sandy 
loam.  Industries,  live  stock,  diversified  farming, 
apiculture;  products,  cotton,  figs,  grapes,  pears, 
cattle.  Transportation,  St.  L.  B.  & M.  Ry.  Towns, 
Woodsboro,  Bayside  and  Tigoli. 
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jual,  chocolate  loams,  sandy  land  on  uplands, 
jstry,  stock  raising,  slight  farming.  Products, 
grade  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  Transporta-  • 
p.  c.  Ry.  Natural  resources,  limestone,  natural 
v>,'oil.  Towns,  Moran. 

* -HKLBY  COUNTY — County  seat.  Center;  area, 
t ■ , S(|Uare  miles;  located  in  east  Texas,  borders  on 
, .'c  Sabine  River;  organized,  1837.  Surface,  rolling, 

irtiy  hilly,  much  level  land.  Soil;  sandy.  Indus- 
lumber,  farming,  fruit  growing;  products, 
-tiber  (pine  and  hardwood),  • cotton,  sugar  cane, 
,rup  potatoes,  peanuts,  truck,  fruits  abundant. 

I ransportation,  G.  C.  & S.  F.,  H.  E.  & YV.  T., 

7 N.  W.  and  the  T.  & G.  Rys.  Natural  resources, 

„ 0re,  coal,  limestone.  Traces  of  oil  and  gas. 

-^1  roads.  Towns,  Timpson,  Tenaha,  Joaquin, 
.-nclbyville,  Waterman,  Patroon  and  Newville. 

SHERMAN  COUNTY — County  seat,  Stratford; 
i-.-a,  900  square  miles;  located  in  northern  part  of 
Panhandle.  Created,  1876;  organized,  1889.  Sur- 
face, generally-  level,  cut  by  several  deep  creek 

* alleys,  lake  basins;  soil,  dark  loam,  some  sandy. 
Industries,  diversified  farming,  stock  raising,  fruit 
growing;  products,  wheat,  all  Panhandle  staples, 
cattle,  cherries,  plums,  peaches,  pears.  Transporta- 
tion, C.  R.  I.  & G.  Ry.  Towns,  Texhoma. 

SMITH  COUNTY — Tyler,  county  seat;  area,  984 
square  miles;  located  in  east  Texas,  north  of  the 
center;  created,  1846  and  organized  the  same  year. 
Surface,  general  succession  hills,  undulating;  soil, 
a.luvial,  gray  sandy  and  red  lands.  Industries,  farm- 
ing, fruit  growing,  lumber.  Products,  cotton,  lum- 
ber, corn,  sugar  cane,  peaches,  strawberries,  sweet 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  garden  truck,  swine,  dairy  cattle. 
Transportation,  St.  L.  S.  W.,  I.  & G.  N.  and  the  T. 
L P.  Rys.  Natural  resources,  iron  ore,  clay  and  im- 
mense salt  deposits.  Towns,  Art,  Troup,  Bullard, 

I. indale,  Winona,  Mt.  Sylvan,  Swan,  Omen,  Flint  and 
White  house. 

SOMERVILLE  COUNTY — Glenrose,  county  seat; 
area,  200  square  miles;  located,  central  Texas; 
created  and  organized,  1875.  Surface,  broken  by 
rocky  hills,  rich  fertile  valleys  between.  Industries, 
farming,  fruit  growing,  live  stock.  Products,  cot- 
ton, corn,  grains,  forage  crops,  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  berries,  pure  breeds  of  cattle.  No 
railroads.  Natural  resources,  brick  clay,  limestone, 
natural  cement,  coal  and  road  material;  traces 
of  oil  and  gas. 

STEPHENS  COUNTY — Breckenridge,  county 
-at;  area,  926  square  miles;  located  in  north  central 
lex  as;  created,  185S;  organized,  I860.  Surface,  roll- 
ing, few  hills;  soil,  black  and  gray  loam  and  gray 
and  red  sandy  loams.  Industries,  oil,  live  stock, 
farming;  products,  oil  and  oil  products,  cotton, 
grains,  live  stock.  Transportation,  T.  & P.  Ry. 
Natural  resources,  oil,  gas,  coal.  Other  towns, 
t addo,  Wayland  and  Gunsight. 

STERLING  COUNTY — County  seat.  Sterling 
1 tty;  area,  975  square  miles;  located  west  Texas; 

* rganized  and  created,  1891.  Surface,  low  range  of 
f ii!s  on  each  side  of  Concho  River,  valleys;  soil,  dark 
chocolate  loam,  black  waxy  and  some  red  sandy.  In- 
iustry,  stock  raising.  Products,  cattle  and  sheep, 
torses,  mules  and  hogs.  Few  farm  crops,  west 
iexas  staples.  Transportation,  C.  L.  & S.  S.  V.  Ry. 
Natural  resources,  iron,  gypsum,  limestone,  traces 
' ^ platinum,  gold,  gas. 

STONEWALL  COUNTY— County  seat,  Asper- 
m°nt;  area,  777  square  miles;  a northwest  Texas 


county,  created,  1876;  organized,  1888.  Surface, 
rough,  broken  and  rolling  with  hills  and  canyons; 
soil  varies  from  a sandy  loam  to  a black  waxy. 
Live  stock  and  farming  in  a small  way,  fruit  grow- 
ing, are  the  industries;  products,  staple  crops, 
melons,  cantaloupes,  potatoes,  peaches,  plums,  apri- 
cots, apples,  grapes,  berries.  Transportation,  W.  V. 
Ry.  Towns,  Peacock. 

SUTTON  COUNTY — County  seat,  Sonora;  area, 
1,517  square  miles,  located  in  southwest  Texas,  one 
county  removed  from  the  Rio  Grande;  created,  1887; 
organized,  1890.  Surface,  generally  broken,  suc- 
cession of  hills  and  valleys;  soil,  black  loam,  reddish 
soil.  Industries,  live  stock,  farming.  Products, 
cattle,  feedstuff,  fruits,  vegetables.  Transportation, 
no  railroads. 

SWISHER  COUNTY — County  seat,  Tulia;  area, 
850  square  miles;  located  in  the  lower  tier  of  Pan- 
handle counties;  created,  1876;  organized,  1890.  Sur- 
face, level,  five  per  cent  broken;  soils,  black  and 
red  to  gray  sandy  loam.  Farming  and  fruit  growing 
are  the  industries.  Products,  wheat,  oats,  kaffir 
corn,  maize,  sorghum,  vegetables,  apples,  peaches, 
plums,  live  stock.  Transportation,  P.  & N.  T.  Ry. 
Towns,  Kress  and  Happy. 

TARRANT  COUNTY — County  seat,  Ft.  Worth; 
area,  900  square  miles;  located  in  north  Texas; 
created,  1849;  organized,  1850.  Surface,  level  in 
some  sections,  largely  rolling  prairie,  small  portion 
hilly;  soil,  sandy  loam  and  black  soil.  Industries, 
stock  raising,  diversified  farming,  manufacturing 
in  Ft.  Worth.  Products,  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  hogs, 
horses,  mules,  berries,  peaches,  plums.  Transporta- 
tion, G.  C.  & S.  F.,  Ft.  W.  & D.  C.,  T.  & B.  V., 
T.  & P.,  H.  & T.  C.,  M.  K.  & T.,  C.  R.  I.  & 
G„  I.  & G.N.,  St.  L.  S.  W.,  Ft.  & R.  G.  (Frisco), 
Ft.  Worth  Belt,  N.  T.  Traction  Co.  and  the  South- 
ern Traction  Co.  of  Ft.  Worth,  Rys.  Excellent  high- 
ways. Towns,  Arlington,  Grapevine,  Mansfield  and 
Polytechnic.  Ft.  Worth  is  the  fourth  city  in  Texas 
as  to  size  and  is  one  of  the  leading  packing  house 
and  stock  markets  of  the  southwest. 

TAYLOR  COUNTY” — County  seat,  Abilene;  area, 
900  square  miles;  located  in  central  west  Texas; 
created,  1858;  organized,  1887.  Surface,  generally 
level  with  small  range  of  mountains,  soil,  black  hog 
wallow,  to  dark,  and  red  loams.  Industries,  live 
stock,  dairying,  poultry  raising,  diversified  farming. 
Products,  grains,  cotton,  milo  maize,  kaffir  corn, 
forage  crops,  peaches,  grapes,  cattle.  Transporta- 
tion, W.  V.,  A.  & S.,  T.  & P.  and  the  P.  & N.  T. 
Rys.  Natural  resources,  limestone.  Naturally  good 
roads.  Towns,  Merkle,  Ovalo,  Buffalo  Gap. 

TERRELL  COUNTY' — County  seat,  Sanderson; 
area,  2,776  square  miles;  located  in  southwest  Texas, 
bordering  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Created  and  organ- 
ized, 1895.  Surface,  broken  by  large  ranges  of 
mountains  and  canyons;  soil,  rich  and  deep  to  rocky. 
Industries,  cattle  raising,  manufacturing.  Products, 
cattle,  sheep,  horses,  goats,  manufactured  articles, 
as  twine,  rope  and  sacking,  rubber.  Transportation, 
G.  H.  & S.  A.  Ry.  Natural  resources,  building  stone. 

TERRY  COUNTY' — County  seat,  Brownfield;  area, 
828  square  miles;  one  of  the  Plains  counties  of 
Northwest  Texas;  created,  1876;  organized,  1904. 
Surface,  slightly  rolling,  broken  by  few  draws  and 
basins;  soil,  red  sandy  loam.  Industry,  stock  raising, 
some  farming  and  small  orchards.  Products,  cattle, 
kaffir  corn,  corn,  cotton,  apples,  peaches  and  grapes. 
Gomes  is  another  town  of  the  county. 
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THROCKMORTON  COUNTY— County  seat, 

Throckmorton;  area,  821  square  miles;  located  in 
north  Texas,  west  of  central;  created,  1858;  organ- 
ized, 1879.  Surface,  slightly  rolling;  soil,  deep  rich 
sandy  loam  and  gray  sandy.  Industries,  diversified 
farming,  fruit  and  truck  growing.  Products,  various 
central  Texas  crops,  tomatoes,  peaches.  Transporta- 
tion, St.  L.  S.  W.,  M.  K.  & T.  and  the  P.  & M.  P.  Rys. 
Natural  resources,  lignite,  brick  and  pottery  clay. 
Towns,  Winfield  and  Cookville. 

TOM  GREEN  COUNTY — County  seat,  San  An- 
gelo; area,  1,303  square  miles;  created,  1874;  organ- 
ized, 1875;  located  in  west  Texas.  Surface,  slightly 
broken,  much  prairie  land;  soil,  rich  brown  chocolate 
loam,  alluvial,  black  waxy.  Industry,  stock  raising, 
some  farming.  Products,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  hogs, 
cattle,  cotton,  alfalfa,  all  west  Texas  staple  crops; 
transportation,  G.  C.  & S.  F.,  K.  C.  M.  & 0.,  C.  L.  & 
S.  S.  V.  Rys.  Natural  resources,  brick  clay,  traces 
of  oil.  Towns,  Water  Valley,  Woodland,  Knicker- 
bocker, Christoval.  San  Angelo  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant west  Texas  cities,  has  large  manufacturing 
industry  and  is  wholesale  and  distributing  point  for 
a vast  territory. 

TRAVIS  COUNTY— County  seat,  Austin,  also 
capitol  of  the  State  of  Texas;  area,  1,036  square 
miles;  situated  in  south  central  Texas;  created  and 
organized,  1810.  Surface,  rolling,  mountainous  in 
sections;  soil,  sandy  loam,  black  waxy,  very  fertile. 
Industries,  stock  raising,  farming.  Products,  live 
stock,  usual  staple  products  as  cotton,  corn,  oats, 
feedstuffs,  truck  and  fruit.  Transportation,  M.  K. 
& T.,  I.  & G.  N.,  H.  & T.  C.  Rys.  Natural  resources, 
brick  clay,  traces  of  oil  and  gas.  Good  roads.  Towns, 
Manor,  Littig  and  Manchaca. 

TRINITY  COUNTY — County  seat,  Groveton; 
area,  704  square  miles;  situated  in  east  Texas, 
created  and  organized,  1850.  Surface,  undulating, 
rising  occasionally  into  low  hills;  soil,  stiff  black 
waxy,  some  light  and  red  sandy  soil.  Industries,  live 
stock,  farming,  horticulture,  apiculture,  poultry. 
Products,  cattle,  cotton,  corn,  potatoes,  peas  and 
peanuts,  berries,  melons,  figs,  honey;  transportation, 
M.  K.  & T.,  B.  & G.  N„  I.  & G.  N„  E.  T.,  the 
G.  L.  & N.,  and  the  T.  S.  E.  Rys.  Natural  resources, 
lignite,  asphalt,  salt,  chalk  and  sulphur,  clay.  Good 
highways.  Towns,  Trinity,  Saron,  Pennington,  Hel- 
mic  and  Centralia. 

TYLER  COUNTY — County  seat,  Woodville;  area, 
925  square  miles;  located  in  east  Texas;  created  and 
organized,  1846.  Surface,  high  and  rolling  in  north- 
ern part,  level  plain  in  the  southern  portion;  soil, 
light  sandy,  rich  black  land.  Industries,  fruit  and 
truck  growing,  farming.  Products,  all  manner  of 
east  Texas  fruits  and  vegetables,  cotton,  corn  and 
other  staples.  Transportation,  T.  & O.,  M.  K.  & T. 
and  the  W.  & C.  P.  Rys.  Natural  resources,  sand- 
stone and  brick  clay,  traces  of  oil.  Towns,  Warren, 
Rockland,  Doueett. 

UPSHUR  COUNTY — County  seat,  Gilmer;  area, 
527  square  miles;  located  in  northeast  Texas; 
created  and  organized,  1846.  Surface,  undulating, 
sloping  from  northwest  to  southeast;  soil,  dark 
sandy,  red  sandy  and  a light  sandy  with  an  oc- 
casional streak  of  stiff  black  waxy  land.  Indus- 
tries, lumber,  fruit  growing,  farming,  swine  interest, 
live  stock.  Products,  peaches,  plums,  pears,  small 
fruits,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  sorghum,  alfalfa,  peanuts, 
hogs,  dairy  animals,  horses  and  mules  and  lumber. 


Transportation,  M.  K.  & T.,  T.  & P.,  St.  L . 
S.  W.  Rys.  Natural  resources,  iron,  brick  C! 
Towns,  Big  Sandy,  Bettie,  Latch,  Smith,  Simp 
ville,  Ida,  Glenwood,  Ewell  and  Koffeeville. 

UPTON  COUNTY— County  seat,  Upland;  ;,r. 
1,190  square  miles;  located  in  west  southwest  Te\:. 
created,  1887;  organized,  1910.  Surface,  level 
northern  part,  in  the  south,  rolling  and  hilly.  ; 
dustry,  live  stock.  Transportation,  K.  C.,  M.  & (. 
Rys.  Natural  resources,  salt. 

UVALDE  COUNTY— County  seat,  Uvalde;  ar. 
1,759  square  miles;  located  in  southwest  Tex 
created,  1850;  organized,  1856.  Surface,  south, 
portion  level,  northern  mountainous,  rich  valh 
between  the  rangers;  soil,  rich,  black  and  san 
loam.  Industries,  live  stock  and  apiculture,  she 
farming.  Products,  honey,  goats  (angora),  catt 
staple  products.  Transportation,  G.  H.  & S.  A 
C.  C.  & U.,  now  known  as  the  S.  A.  U.  & G.  R; 
Natural  resources,  asphalt,  limestone,  sandstorm 
traces  of  oil.  Towns,  Sabinal. 

VAL  VERDE  COUNTY— County  seat,  Del  R; 
area,  3,034  square  miles;  located  in  southwest  Tex  . 
on  the  Mexican  border;  created  and  organized,  18- 
Surface,  rough  and  broken,  many  valleys;  soil,  ru 
very  productive.  Industry,  live  stock  raising,  son. 
apiculture  and  fruit  growing.  Products,  sheep  an  . 
goats,  mohair  wool,  honey,  figs,  grapes,  pear-, 
quinces,  peaches,  berries.  Transportation,  G.  H.  a 
S.  A.  Ry. 

VAN  ZANDT  COUNTY— County  seat,  Canton, 
area,  877  square  miles;  situated  in  northeast  Texa- 
southeast  of  Dallas;  created  and  organized,  ISP 
Surface,  generally  level;  soil,  black  and  gray  sand;, 
loam,  also  a dark  sandy  loam,  and  a rich  red  so:: 
Industries,  diversified  farming,  live  stock.  Product-, 
cotton,  corn,  oats,  ribbon  cane,  sorghum,  peanut- 
peas,  potatoes,  many  vegetables  and  a great  variet;. 
of  fruits,  cattle.  Transportation,  T.  & P.  and  the 
Texas  Short  Line  Rys.  Natural  resources,  salt 
limestone,  iron  ore,  brick  and  pottery  clay.  Town:-. 
Grand  Saline,  Willspoint,  Ben  Wheeler,  Edgewood. 

VICTORIA  COUNTY- — Gounty  seat,  Victoria 
area,  883  square  miles;  located  in  the  west  Gui: 
coast  country,  touching  Lavaca  Bay  at  the  south- 
east corner;  organized,  1837.  Surface,  gently  u: 
dulating,  sloping  toward  the  coast,  broken  t. 
valleys;  soil,  many  varieties,  mostly  black  waxy 
and  black  alluvial,  very  productive.  Industry,  di- 
versified farming.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  sugar 
cane,  figs,  small  fruits,  strawberries,  many  kind- 
of  grapes,  poultry.  Transportation,  St.  L.  B.  & M.. 
G.  H.  & S.  A.  and  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Rys.  Town.-. 
Nursery,  Telfenner,  Alloe,  Bloomington  and  Placedo. 

WALKER  COUNTY — County  seat,  Huntsville; 
area,  754  square  miles;  located  southeast  Texas 
created  and  organized,  1846.  Surface,  rolling  an  . 
hilly,  some  level  prairies.  Soil,  from  sandy  to  •' 
stiff  black  with  alluvial  soil  along  the  river..  Imlu- 
tries,  lumber,  farming,  fruit  growing.  Product-- 
cotton  and  corn,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  peas,  oat  ■ 
sugar  cane,  alfalfa,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  poultry, 
lumber.  Transportation,  I.  & G.  N.,  T.  V.  S.  & l> 
and  the  Great  Northern  Rys.  Natural  resource-, 
lignite,  sandstone,  fire  clay,  red  ochre,  glass  sai  : 
building  stone.  Towns,  Dodge,  Riverside,  El  Miu-‘ 
and  Phelps. 

WALLER  COUNTY — County  seat,  Hempstead, 
area,  510  square  miles;  located  in  southwest  Texas 
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and  organized,  1873.  Surface,  rolling,  much 
%lq  lard  in  southern  part;  soil,  rich,  dark  alluvial, 
•»tk  sandy  loam  with  some  black  waxy.  Industries, 
v.-rsihed  farming,  fruit  growing,  poultry  and 

• Products,  melons,  cotton,  corn,  rice,  tigs, 
- .,r<.  peaches,  dairy  and  poultry  products.  Trans- 
...rtatson,  H.  & T.  C.  and  the  M.  K.  & T.  Rys.  Chief 

• ,>n',  Waller,  Brookshire,  Patterson. 

WARD  COUNTY — County  seat,'  Barstow;  area, 
« , ,,{uare  miles;  located  in  west  Texas;  created, 
;-»7;  organized,  1892.  Surface,  generally  level, 
• me  hills  and  rolling  land.  Industries,  cattle,  some 
farming.  Products,  live  stock,  alfalfa,  grapes, 
•-■euches,  pears,  apricots,  plums.  Transportation, 
f.  & P.  Natural  resources,  borax,  gypsum,  sulphate, 
-ulphide  of  soda,  traces  of  oil  and  gas. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY — County  seat,  Bren- 
ham;  area,  568  square  miles;  situated  in  southeast 
T,  xas.  an  original  county;  organized,  1837.  Surface, 
rolling,  much  level  land;  soil,  sandy  loam  and  rich 
black  land.  Industries,  diversified  farming,  cattle 
raising,  horticulture,  poultry.  Products,  fine  cattle, 
horses,  hogs,  sheep,  figs,  peaches,  plums,  pears, 
berries,  poultry,  etc.  Transportation,  H.  & T.  C. 
and  the  G.  C.  & S.  F.  Rys.  Natural  resources,  lig- 
nite, limestone  and  brick  clay.  Towns,  Chapel  Hill, 
Rurton.  Independence,  Gay  Hill,  Greenonine,  Wash- 
ington and  William  Penn. 

WKBB  COUNTY — County  seat,  Laredo;  area, 
■’.,121  square  miles;  located  on  the  Rio  Grande,  four 
counties  removed  from  its  mouth;  created  and  or- 
ganized, 1848.  Surface  level  in  eastern  portion,  re- 
mainder broken.  Soil,  alluvial,  stiff  black,  sandy 
loam  ranging  in  color  from  dark  gray  to  almost 
red.  Industries,  stock  raising  and  truck.  Products, 
cattle,  Bermuda  onions,  melons,  cantaloupes,  toma- 
toes, carloads  of  other  truck.  Transportation,  I.  & 
G.  N.,  R.  G.  & E.  P.  and  the  Texas  Mexican  Rys. 
Natural  resources,  coal,  brick  clay,  sandstone, 
natural  gas.  Towns,  Nye,  Pescadito,  Aguilares, 
Ojutalos  and  Minera. 

WHARTON  COUNTY — County  seat,  Wharton; 
area,  1,137  square  miles;  located  in  the  Gulf  coast 
country,  one  county  removed  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  created  and  organized  in  1846.  Surface, 
cel  with  gentle  slope  to  the  south  and  east,  rolling 
along  margins  of  streams;  soil,  black  sandy  to  light 
andy,  red  sandy  and  alluvial  soils.  Industries, 
farming,  fruit  growing,  lice  stock,  poultry  and  sugar 
industries.  Products,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  potatoes, 
fruits,  rice,  corn,  pecans,  turkeys,  geese,  ducks, 
poultry,  sugar.  Transportation,  G.  H.  & S.  A.,  G.  C. 
i S.  Fe,  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Rys.  Town,  Elcampo. 

WHEELER  COUNTY — County  seat,  Wheeler; 
area,  851  square  miles,  situated  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  Panhandle;  created,  1876,  organized,  1879. 
>urface,  generally  rolling;  soil,  black  loam  and  sandy 
•“am.  Industries,  livestock,  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture. Products,  cattle,  alfalfa,  broom  corn,  apples, 
grapes,  pears,  plums.  Transportation,  C.  R.  1.  & G. 

Natural  resources  red  sandstone,  brick  clay, 
undeveloped.  Towns,  Shamrock,  Benonine,  Rams- 
ddl  and  Mobite. 

H 1CHITA  COUNTY — County  seat,  Wichita  Falls; 
“fea,  606  square  miles;  located  in  north  Texas,  erea- 
• d and  organized,  1858.  Surface,  mostly  undulat- 
•ng  prairie;  small  amount  of  broken  country  in  river 
'■'alleys;  soil,  vary  from  sandy  loam  to  a stiff  clay, 
■nuustries,  oil,  stock  raising,  farming.  Products, 
“lie  of  Texas’  biggest  oil  fields,  wheat,  corn,  maize, 


oats,  sorghum,  fruits,  vegetables,  best  grades  of 
beef,  dairy  animals,  wool  and  mutton  sheep.  Trans- 
portation, Ft  W.  & D.  C.,  W.  V.,  W.  F.  & S.,  W.  F. 
& 0.,  and  the  M.  K.  & T.  Rys.  Natural  resources, 
oil,  brick  and  pottery  clay,  natural  gas.  Wichita, 
Falls  is  one  of  Texas’  leading  cities  in  activities  and 
commerce  in  proportion  to  her  size,  is  the  distribut- 
ing center  for  a vast  territory.  Other  towns,  Burk- 
burnett,  Electria,  Iowra  Park. 

WILBARGER  COUNTY— County  seat,  Vernon; 
area,  923  square  miles;  located  in  the  lower  Panhan- 
dle, bordering  the  Red  River  on  the  north;  created, 
1858,  organized,  1881.  Surface,  slightly  rolling, 
wide  level  stretches;  no  timber.  Soil,  dark  loam  soil 
predominates,  some  black  waxy,  some  sandy  land. 
Industries,  farming  and  cattle  raising,  truck,  fruit 
growing;  products,  live  stock,  sheep,  cattle,  horses, 
alfalfa,  cotton,  grain,  kaffir,  corn,  milo  maize,  mel- 
ons, fruits,  apples,  peaches,  plums,  apricots.  Trans- 
portation, Ft  W.  & D.  C.,  St  L.  & S.  F.,  K.  C.  M.  & 

O.  Rys.  Towns,  Odell,  Harrold,  Oklaunion,  Colbert. 

WILLACY  COUNTY — County  seat,  Sarito;  crea- 
ted, 1910,  organized,  1911.  Surface,  level;  soil,  san- 
dy loam.  Industries,  farming  and  stock  raising. 
Products,  cattle  and  feedstuffs,  fruits,  vegetables. 
Transportation,  St  L.  B.  &.  M.  Ry.  Towns,  Maffin, 
Turcotte,  Katherine,  Rudolph. 

WILLIAMSON' COUNTY— County  seat,  George- 
town; area,  1,169  square  miles;  created,  1848,  organ- 
ized same  year;  situated,  in  south  central  Texas. 
Surface,  equally  divided  between  rolling  prairie  and 
hilly  land;  soil  varies  from  a black  waxy  to  a sandy 
loam.  Industries,  farming,  cattle  raising,  dairying. 
Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  peaches,  truck,  melons, 
berries,  fruits.  Transportation,  M.  K.  & T.,  I.  & 
G.  N..,  T.  C.,  and  the  B.  & W.  Rys.  Other  towns, 
Taylor,  Hutto,  Round  Rock,  Bartlett,  Granger,  Flor- 
ence, Liberty  Hill,  Leander. 

WILSON  COUNTY— County  seat,  Floresville; 
area,  784  square  miles;  situated  in  southwest  Texas; 
created,  1860,  organized  1870.  Surface  generally 
rolling;  soil,  fine  Norfolk  sand  to  clay  and  sandy 
loam.  Industries,  farming,  apiculture,  fruit  growr- 
ing,  live  stock,  dairying.  Products,  cotton,  corn, 
hay,  onions,  melons,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  plums, 
honey,  wax,  cattle,  especially  Jersey  herds.  Trans- 
portation, G.  H.  & S.  A.  and  the  S.  A.  & A.  P.  Rys. 
Natural  resources,  traces  of  oil  and  gas;  mineral 
springs.  Good  roads.  Towns,  Stockdale,  Lavernia, 
Sutherland  Springs,  and  Calavares. 

WINKLER  COUNTY — Couty  seat,  Kermit;  area, 
888  square  miles,  located  in  southwest  Texas,  north- 
west corner  bordering  New  Mexico;  created,  1887, 
organized,  1910.  Surface,  level;  except  chain  of 
low  sand  hills  in  eastern  part;  soil,  deep  sandy  loam. 
Industries,  diversified  farming  and  livestock;  pro- 
ducts, cattle  and  feed  stuffs.  Transportation,  T.  & 

P.  Ry. 

WISE  COUNTY — County  seat,  Decatur;  area,  843 
.square  miles;  situated  in  north  Texas;  created,. 1856, 
organized,  1858.  Surface,  undulating,  considerably 
broken  portions  and  hilly;  soil,  black  waxy  for  most 
part,  dark  alluvial.  Industries,  livestock,  farming, 
mining.  Products,  cattle,  alfalfa,  wheat,  feedstuff, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  apples,  vegetables. 
Transportation,  Ft  IV.  & D.  C.,  C.  R.  I.  & G.  Rys. 
Natural  resources,  coal,  fire  and  brick  clay,  lime 
rock,  sandstone.  Good  highways.  Other  towns, 
Brdgeport,  Chico,  Alvord,  Paradise,  Rhome,  Green- 
wood, Boyd  and  Slidell. 
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WOOD  COUNTY — County  seat,  Quitman;  area, 
688  square  miles;  located  in  northwest  Texas,  crea- 
ted and  organized,  1850.  Surface,  generally  level, 
rough  land  along  water  courses;  soil,  varied  but  gen- 
erally a yellow  loam,  some  white  and  some  yellow 
sandy  land.  Industries,  agriculture,  livestock,  fruit 
and  truck  growing;  products,  cotton,  Elberta  peach- 
es, grapes,  grains,  sugar  cane,  sweet  and  irish  pota- 
toes, livestock.  Transportation,  T.  & P.,  M.  K.  & 
T.,  Texas  Short  Line,  M.  & E.  T.  and  the  I.  & G.  N., 
Rys.  Natural  resources,  lignite.  Towns,  Mineola, 
Winnsboro,  Golden,  Alba,  Hawkins. 

YOAKUM  COUNTY — Plains  is  the  county  seat; 
area,  810  square  miles;  situated  in  west  Texas,  on 
the  New  Mexico  border;  created,  1876,  organized, 
1907.  Surface,  undulating  free  from  hills;  soil,  deep 
mellow  loam.  Industries,  live  stock,  farming,  small 
fruit  industry;  products,  Indian  corn,  maize,  kaffir 
corn,  cotton,  various  forage  crops,  fruits,  vineyards, 
cherries,  apricots.  Transportation,  no  railroads. 

YOUNG  COUNTY— County  seat,  Graham;  area, 
821  square  miles;  located  northwest  of  Ft  Worth, 
two  counties  removed  from  Red  River;  created,  1856 
and  organized  the  same  year,  and  re-organized  in 
1874.  Surface,  gently  roiling,  higher  elevations 


being  known  Twin  and  Gold  Mountains;  soil  rid 
and  varied.  Industries,  oil,  live  stock  and  true! 
Products,  oil,  cattle,  vegetables,  peaches,  pears, 
ricots,  grapes,  coal.  Transportation,  C.  R.  I.  & (; 
W.  F.  & S.,  and  the  G.  T.  & W.  Rys.  Natural  re- 
sources, coal,  oil,  salt.  Other  towns,  Olney,  Ortr. 
Jean,  Loving,  New  Castle  and  Balkin. 

ZAPATA  COUNTY — County  seat,  Zapata,  area. 
1,269  square  miles;  situated  in  southwest  Texas  >, 
the  Rio  Grande  River;  created,  1858,  organized.  Is."- 
Surface,  rolling;  soil,  rich,  black  sandy  loam  to  re- 
chocolate clay.  Industries,  live  stock  and  farming 
Products,  cattle,  horses,  mules,  goats,  feedstuff.  N 
railroads.  Natural  resources,  lime  and  sandsto* 
Traces  of  oil.  San  Ygnacio  is  another  town  of  th, 
county. 

ZAVALLA  COUNTY  — County  seat,  BatesvilU 
area,  1,328  square  miles;  southwest  Texas  county, 
created,  1858,  organized,  1884.  Surface,  general!-, 
rolling,  considerably  level  land;  soil,  black  sandy  t 
dark  loam,  narrow  strips  of  sand  and  gravel.  In- 
dustries, cattle  raising,  truck  farming,  apicultun 
Products,  live  stock,  onions,  various  truck,  honey. 
Transportation,  S.  A.  U.  & G.  Ry.  Other  towns. 
Crystal  City. 
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J 16 

1 1 .009 

‘d* 


* F 14 

-'ll F 17 

!-•  lun<ind.Q26 
^ «-rn»m.ll27 
^r(l»  IU..L  25 

*•«  S 19 

•1«: J ll 

dve»ton.U27 


9,758 
4.747 
22,931 
9,304 
23.264 
9,296 
1,018 
53, 150 


Hudspeth.  Sierra 

Blanca M 5 

Hunt,  Greenville I 25 

Hutchinson, Ph-mons . B 14 

Irion,  Sherwood M 15 

Jack.  Jacksboro H 20 

Jackson,  Edna S 24 

Jasper,  .Jusper N 30 

Jeff  Davis.  Fort  Davis.  N 8 
Jefferson,  Beaumont. .P  29 
Jim  Hogg. 

Hebbronvllle.. ..  W 20 

Jim  Wells,  Alice V 21 

Johnson,  Cleburne  ...J  29 

Jones,  Anson J 17 

Karnes,  Karnes  City.  .S  21 
Kaufman.  Kaufman.. J 25 

Kendall,  Boerne Q 20 

Kenedy,  Sarita W 22 

Kent,  Clalremont 1 15 

Kerr,  Kerrvllle P 18 

Kimble,  Junction O 18 

King,  Guthrie H 16 

Kinney.  Braekettville.  R 16 
Kleberg,  Kingsville  .V21 

Knox,  Benjamin H 17 

Lamar,  Paris G 26 

Lamb,  OUon F 12 

Lampasas,  Lampasas.M  20 

La  Salle.  Cotulla T 19 

Lavaca,  Hallettsville.R  24 

Lee.  Gidclings O 23 

Leon.  Centerville M 25 

Liberty,  Liberty P 23 

Limestone.  Groe.sbeck.L24 
Lipscomb,  Lipscomb.  A 16 
Live  Oak. George WeatT  21 

Llano,.  Llano O 20 

Loving*. L 9 

Lubbock,  Lubbock. ..H  13 

Lynn,  Tahoka I 13 

McCulloch.  Brady M IS 

McLennan,  Waco M 23 

McMullen,  Tllden....T  20 
Madison.  >iadisonville.N25 

Marion,  Jefferson I 29 

Martin,  Stanton K 13 

Mason,  Mason O 13 

Matagorda,  Bay  City.. S 25 
Maverick,  Eagle  Pass. $16 

Medina.  Hondo R 19 

Menard,  Menard X 17 

Midland.  Midland L 12 

Milam,  Cameron N 23 

Mills.  Goldth waite. ...L 20 
Mitchell.  Colorado. . . K 15 
Montague,  Montague. G 21 
Montgomery,  Con  roe.  O 26 

Moore,  Dumas B 13 

Morris,  Daingertield.  .1  23 

Motley,  Matador F 15 

Nacogdoches. 

Nacogdoches.  .L  23 
Navarro,  Corsicana... K 24 

Newton.  Newton N 30 

Nolan,  Sweet  Water.. K 16 
Nueces.Corpus  ChristiV20 
Ochiltree.  Perryton.  A 15 

Oldham.  Vega C 11 

Orange.  Orange P 30 

Palo  Pinto. Palo  Pinto. .120 

Panola.  Carthage K 29 

Parker.  Weatnerford.I  21 

Parmer,  Farwell Ell 

Pecos.  Fort  Stockton. 01 1 

Polk,  Livingston N 27 

Potter.  Amarillo C 13 

Presidio,  Marfa r 7 

Rains.  Emory I 26 

Randall.  Canyon D 13 

Reagan.  Stiles M 13 

Real,  Leakey Q 17 

Red  River,ClarksvilleH27 

Reeves,  Pecos M 9 

Refugio,  Refugio T 23 

Roberts.  Miami B 15 

Robertson.  !■  ranklin.N  24 
Rockwall.  Roe  k wall..  I 24 
Runnels.  Ballinger. ..  L 17 

Rusk,  Henderson K 23 

Sabine.  Hemphill M 30  12,299 

San  Augustine, 

San  Augustine.  M 29 
San  Jacinto. ( oidspring027 
San  Patricio.  Smton. .U  22 


Walker.  Huntsville.. 

.0  26 

18.556 

Alexander,  Erath  ... 

.K  20 

500 

962 

Waller.  Hempstead. 

. P 25 

10.292 

Aley,(r.(l.)  HendersonK  26 

20 

50.. 550 

Ward*  Barstow 

. . M 9 

2.615 

Alfalfa,  El  Paso 

,..L3 

54 

721 

Washington.  Brenham.P25 

26,624 

Alfalfa,  Ochiltree... 

.A  16 

54 

1,610 

Webb,  Laredo 

. V H 

29,152 

Alfred,  dim  Wells. . . 

r 21 

800 

9,863 

Wharton,  Wharton. . 

.1125 

24.288 

Algadon,  Robertson . 

N 24 

X 

11,241 

Wheeler.  Wheeler. . . 

.<  16 

7.397 

Algerira,  San  Saba  . 

M 19 

12 

15,569 

Wichita,  Wichita  Falls. G19 

72.911 

Algoa,  Galveston  . . . 

M 27 

60 

1.415 

Wilbarger.  Vernon.. 

.F  18 

15,112 

Alhambra.  Hutchinson C14 

10 

73.120 

Willacy,  KaTmonJvillei.22 

X 

Alice©,  Jim  Wells. 

U 21 

1,860 

Williamson, 

Alief.  Harris 

.Q  26 

150 

1.914 

Georgetown. 

.022 

42,9:14 

Allamoore,  Iludspath  M 6 

X 

6,587 

Wilson.  Flo  res  vilie.. 

.K  21 

17,289 

Allen,  Collin 

Allen,  Liberty 

. . I 23 

350 

37.286 

Winkler,  Kermlt.  ... 

. L 11 

81 

O 28 

X 

22,323 

Wise,  Decatur 

.1  22 

23,363 

Allendale,  Wichita.. 

.G  19 

X 

19.0)9 

Wood,  Quitman 

..1  27 

27.7(17 

Alleufarm,  Brazos. . . 

.024 

100 

41.276 

Yoakum.  Plains 

.1  11 

504 

Allenh  w$i.MutagordnK26 

X 

4.799 

V oung,  Graham 

.1  19 

13.379 

Alley,  Hale 

G 13 

X 

1,033 

Zapara.  Zapata 

W 18 

2,929 

Alleyton,  Colorado.  . 

■ Q 24 

250 

3,335 

Zavalla,  BatesvlUe.. . 

,.S  17 

3,10.8 

Alliance,  (r.  d. ) Hunt 

..I  23 

150 

5. 842 

— 

Allison,  Wise 

. I 22 

10 

3,581 

Total 

4,663,228 

Alma,  Ellis 

.K  24 

350 

655 

3.746 
7,837 
9.240 
55,742 
1,175 
8.900 
4.821 
23.964 
14.014 
18,236 
14.637 
33.283 
3,684 
4.171 
5,360 
82 
11.096 
4.751 
1 1 ,020 
82.921 
952 
11,956 
10.8SI 
1.146 
4,824 
16,589 
"418 
11.679 
3.162 
2,449 
35.104 
9,019 
7.527 
22.200 
17.334 
571 
10,289 
4,107 

28.457 
50,824 
12.196 
10.868 
22,307 
2.331 
709 
15,279 
23.431 
21.755 
23.382 
1,699 
3.857 
1 6.784- 
16,710 
12.202 
8,099 
3,675 

1.461 

35.829 

4.457 

4,050 

1.469 

27.933 

8,591 

17.074 

31,689 


13,737 

9,867 

11.386 


TOWNS. 

.Bold  Face  type.  County  Seat. 
Roman  type.  Post  Offices. 

Italic  type  have  no  Post  Office. 

(r.  d.)  no  Post  Office,  but  aerved 
by  rural  delivery. 

O Incorporated  place. 

X Population  not  reported. 

TOWN.  CO.  SEAT.  INDEX.  POP. 

Abide,  (r.  d.)  Jones.. 1 17  200 

Abbott© , Hill L 23  303 

Abercrombie , Travis. O 21  X 

Aberdeen,  Collings- 
worth  D 16  20 

Aberfoyle,  (r.  <1A  Hunt  I 25  60 

Abernathy.  Hale G 13  300 

Abilene©,  Taylor  . .J  17  10,274 
Abilene  -J  unction, 

Taylor J 17  X 

Abies,  El  Paso L6  11 

Abies  Springs,  Kauf- 
man  J 25  25 

Abner,  (r.  d.)  Kauf- 
man  J 25  40 

Abneys,  Harrison J 28  X 

Abra,  Ceilings  worth.  D 16  50 

Abram,  Hidalgo Y 20  300 

Absarmcos,  Bexar. . . R 19  X 

Acampo.  Shackelford  J 18  X 

Ace,  Polk 0 27  x 

Acheson,  Hunt 124  X 

Acme,  Hardeman. ..  F 17  500 

Acona,  (r.  d.  ) Guad- 
alupe  Q 21  12 

Acton. (r.  d.)  Hood. . .J  21  150 

Acworth,  Red  River.  G 27  50 

Ada,  (r.  d.)  Upshur. ..I  28  X 

Adair , E'isher I 15  50 

Aualia,  (r.  d.)  Cald- 
well  Q 22  10 

Adams , Bexar Q 20  X 

Adams,  Grayson G 24  X 

Adams  vilie,  Lam  pasasM  20  50 

Addicks,  Harris P26  35 

Addielon,  Red  River  H 27  12 

Addison,  Dallas 1 23  100 

Addran,  (r.  d.)  Hop- 
kins  1 26  25 

Adell,  (r.  d.)  Parker.. I 21  30 

Ad  Hall,  (r.d.)  Milam  N 23  25 

Adieu,  (r.  d.)  Jack.. H 20  X 

Adkins.  Bexar Q20  200 

Admiral.  Callahan.  ,.K  18  25 

Adobe  Walls,  Hutch- 
inson  B 14  50 

Adorn , Titus H 27  X 

Adrian,  Oldham.....  D 11  100 

Ads  ill,  Newton N 30  250 

Advance,  (r.  d.)  Par- 
ker  I 21  50 

Adg,  Potter C 12  -X 

Artie,  (r.  d.)  Wheeler  C 16  X 

Afton,  Dickens G15  50 

Agee, (r.d.)  Hamilton  L 31  X 

Agnes,  (r.d.)  Parker. I 21  50 

Agua  Du  lee.  Nueces. U 21  80 

Agua  N u e v a , Jim 
Hogg W 20  X 


-1  1 14 

4,233 

San  Saba,  san  Saba. ..  N 19 

10,045 

Aguilares,  Webb.... 

.V  19 

300 

Schleicher.  1 Idorado.N  16 

1.851 

A bit  lag , Wharton... 

.«25 

X 

'*  *»bnrg.;019 

10,015 

Scurry.  Snvder J 15 

9,003 

Aiken , (P.  <).  name 

■ ■•■'lrjiUtyL14 

555 

Shackelford,  Albany..  1 IS 

4.960 

Eloco)  Floyd 

F 14 

X 

» T 22 

9.348 

Shelby.  Center L 29 

27.464 

Airline.  Harris 

. li  27 

200 

4>es..  .R  22 

28,138 

Sherman.  Stratford.. A 14 

1.473 

Aken,  (r.  d.)  Shelby. 

L 29 

25 

' " C 15 

4.663 

Smith,  Tvlcr -1.27 

46.769 

Akron,  Smith 

X 

r'«an. ..(;  24 

74.165 

Somervell. Glen  Rose. K 21 

3,563 

Alabama,  ( P.  ( ).  name 

■ - ....J  23 

16,767 

Starr,  III* igrande X 2o 

11.089 

Helmic)  Trinity. . . 

M 27 

X 

..0  25 

23,101 

Stephens.  BreekeuridgeJl9 

15.403 

Alamito,  Presidio. . . 

■ QS 

X 

- “ *tu:n...Q2l 

27,719 

Sterling. sterling  city. L 15 

1,053 

Alamo,  Hidalgo 

■ Y 21 

500 

* K 13 

10,104 

Stonewall.  Aspermont.  I 16 

4,086 

Alamo  Beach. Calhoun. S24 

30 

■*  E 15 

11,137 

Sutton.  Sonora <>15 

1,598 

Alamo  M Hit,  Caas. . . 

, . I 29 

100 

--ullttia.  ,L2l 

14.676 

Swisher,  Tuba E 13 

4,388 

A lan reed,  Grav 

.1)  15 

300 

* *''*rd . . A i t 

1.354 

1 arrant.  Fort  Worth.. J 22 

152.800 

Alarm  Creek,  Erath 

. K 20 

X 

h »n»li..Fl7 

12,487 

Taylor.  \Mlene K 17 

24.061 

A la  tan.  Nacogdoches  L 27 

25 

O 28 

15,963 

Terrell.  Sanderson — O 12 

1.595 

Alba©,  Wood 

.1  26 

1,352 

; 1 p 26 

186,667 

Terry.  Browulleld 1 12 

-2,236 

Albany©,  Shackel- 

*"  *11.  ...I  29 

43.565 

Throckmorton,  Throck- 

ford  

1,469 

1 X...B11 

1,109 

morton 1 18 

3.549 

Albert,  (1  illesptc 

.1*  20 

50 

‘ ' 1 17 

14.193 

Tiros. Mount  Plea.sant.H27 

18,128 

Albion,  Red  River. .. 

.<5  27 

10 

* ...P21 

15.920 

Tom  Green, 

Alcedo,  Angelina 

M 28 

250 

* * »((. . B 16 

4,280 

San  Angelo.  .L  15 

i5.ro 

Alcino,  Flovd 

, F 14 

X 

I\  26 

28,32? 

Travis,  Austin O 22 

57.616 

Ab  o,  Angelina- 

.L  28 

X 

ex. ..  V 21 

38,110 

Trinitv,  G roveton... . N 27 

13.623 

Alcorn.  Montague . . . 

G 21 

X 

K 23 

43,332 

Tyler.  Woodville N 29 

10.-115 

Aidtrbranch,  Ander- 

— --.11  12 

137 

Upshur,  Gilmer 1 28 

22. 172 

son 

I.  26 

50 

r 't  J 21 

8,759 

I 'pton,  11  plaml M 12 

258 

Aldlne.  Harris 

.1’  26 

150 

r *. 

Uvalde.  1 valde 1117 

10.769 

Aldridge.  Jasper 

. M 29 

600 

^ngs.  .1  26 

31.791 

ValVerde.  Del  Rio.  . .Q  1 l 

12.506 

Atfck,  Tiler 

N 28 

>< 

*••»...  M 26 

28,601 

Van  Zandt.  < auton. . ..I  26 

30,784 

A halo,  Parker 

..I  22 

500 

* 14 

6,962 

Victoria,  Victoria. ..  .S  23 

18,271 

Aleman,  Hamilton... 

L 12 

50 

Almeda,  (R.  R.  name 
Pearland ) Harris.. Q 26 
Almira,  (r.  d.)  L ass. . H 29 
Almont,(r.  d.)  Bowie  H 29 

Aloe,  Victoria S 23 

Alonzo,  Walker O 26 

Alpha,  (r.  d.)  Dallas.. J 24 

Alpha,  Karnes S 21 

Alpine©,  Brewster.. O 9 
Alsa,(r.d.)  Van  Zandt  J 26 

Alsdorf,  Elllis J 24 

Altair,  Colorado Q 24 

Alta  Lomu,  GalvestouQ  27 
Altavista,  Jim  Hogg..W  20 
Althea,  (r.  d.)  Bell. . . N 22 
Altman,  (r.d.)  Erath  K 21 

Alto©,  Cherokee L 27 

Altoga.  Collin H 21 

Allonia,  $an  A ugustineL  29 

Altuda,  Brewster 0 9 

Altura,  El  Paso .K  3 

Alum,  (r.d.)  Wilson..  R 21 
Alvarado©,  Johnson. .J  22 

Alvin©.  Brazoria Q 27 

Alvord©.  Wise H 21 

Alwyti,  Upshur I 27 

Alzan , Bexar.. Q 20 

Amanda , Kinney R 15 

Amarillo©, Potter  D13 

Ambia,  Lamar G 25 

Ambrose, Grayson.  . .G  24 
Amelia,  (r.d.)  Jeffer- 
son   O 29 

Ames,  Coryell L 21 

Ames.  Liberty P 28 

Amlierst,(r.d.)  LamarG26 

Amherst,  Lamb G 12 

Amicus.(r.  d.)  Marion  I 28 

Amigo,  Smith J 26 

Ammannsville,  (r.  d.) 

Fayette Q 24 

Amphion.  Atascosa  . . R 20 
Ample,  (r.d.)  Haskell  H 13 
Amsler,  Montgomery  O 26 

Amy,  (r.  d ) Delta H 26 

Anacach<H  Kinney  ...  R 16 
AnaliTia<\ClumibersP28 

An  aqua,  Victoria S 23 

Anarene.  Archer H 19 

Anchor,  Brazoria  . ...R26 
Anchorage,  Atascosa.  R 19 

Ander,  Goliad s 22 

Anderson,  Grimes.  O 25 
Andlce,  (r.  d.)  Wil- 
liamson  O 22 

A n d re \vs . A nd rews . J 12 
Andrews.  Harrison... I 28 
Andrews,  (r.d.)Wood  J 27 

Andy,  Anderson K 26 

Ange,  Uvalde R 17 

Angeles,  Reeves K 3 

Angelina,  Angelina.. L 28 
Angelita.  San  Patricio  U22 
Angleton©,  Bra- 
zoria  R 26 

Angus,  Navarro K 24 

Anhalt,  (r.d  ) Comal. Q 21 

Anna©,  Collin H 24 

A unarose,  Live<)ak..T  21 
Anueta,  (r.d.)  Parker  J 21 
Anne  vilie,  (r.d.)  Wise  I 32 
Annona.  lied  River. ..G  27 

Anson©,  Jones J 17 

Anson  J u n c t io  n , 

Jones J 17 

Antelope,  Jack H 20 

Antelope  (rap.  Mills... M 20 

Anthony,  Eaunin G 24 

Anti.  (r.  cl.)  Cass I 29 

Antioch,  (r.  d.) Hous- 
ton   M 26 

An vi lie,  Wilson R 21 

Apolonia,  (r.  d.) 

Grimes O 25 

Appleby. Nacogdoches!,  28 
Applegate,  Jasper  . . . N 29 
Apple  $ p ri ugh, Trinity M 27 

Aquilla.  Hill L 22 

Aragon,  Presidio O 7 

A rail.  Scurry I 14 

Aransas  Pass©,  San 

Patricio U23  1,569 

Ararat,  (r.  d.)  Co- 
manche  L 20  X 

Arbala.  Hopkins 125  130 

Arbor,  (r.d.)  Ilouston.M  26  50 

Arbuln,  Hopkins I 26  x 

Arcadia,  Galveston. . Q 27  300 

Archer  City©, 

Archer IT  19  689 

Areola,  Fort  Bend... Q 26  50 

Ardarb.  \ r.  d.)  Collin. II  21  100 

Arden,  Irion M 15  12 

Arena , Lavaca li  23  X 

Argo,  (r.d.)  Titus II  29  225 


250 

100 

100 

X 

X 

20 

X 

931 

26 

50 

200 

550 

25 

10 

500 

1,081 

50 

30 

X 

X 

25 

1.284 

1,519 

1,376 

X 

X 

X 

15,494 

30 
50 

100 

60 

X 

25 

X 

X 

25 

300 

126 

31 
X 
25 
X 

500 

X 

15 

100 

33 

15 

600 

15 

300 

X 

25 

X 

X 

X 

X 

100 

1,043 

50 

30 

538 

X 

100 

X 

750 

1,425 

X 

160 

X 

40 

100 

50 

X 

30 

600 

X 

300 

650 

X 

X 


Argyle,  Denton I 22  250 

Ariola,  Hardin O 29  X 

Arion,  Liberty N 23  X 

Arispe,  Hudupeth M5  X 

Arleston,(r.d.  )PanolaK29  X 

Arlle,  Childress E 16  ‘25 

Arlington©.  Tarrant.. I 23  3,031 

Armstrong,  Kenedy.  .W22  21 

Armstrong , William- 
son  N 21  x 

Arneckcvllle.DeWitt.il  22  800 

Arnett,  (r.d.)  CoryellM  21  13 

Amlm,  Wharton R 25  X 

Arno,  Reeves L9  X 

Arnold,  (r.  d.)  Collin. H 24  150 

Arrot/a  Colorado, 

Willacy r 22  X 

Aroyu.  Ward L 10  X 

Art,  Mason N 13  23 

Arp,  Smith K 27  350 

Artesla,  Ea  Salle T13  100 

Artesia  Wells,  LaSalle  T13  100 

Arthur  City,  Lamar.. G 26  150 

Arvann,  Dawson I 13  X 

Asunder,  (r.  d.)  TitusH  27  10 

Ash,  Henderson K 25  X 

Ash,  (r.d.)  Houston. M 26  150 

Ashby,  Matagorda. . ,.S  25  150 

Asherton,  Dimmit T 17  1,500 

Ashland,  Upshur I 27  250 

Ash  Pond,  Burleson. 0 24  X 

Ashtold,  Donley D 23  X 

Ashville,  (r.  d.)  Hunt. I 25  X 

Ash  wood,  Matagorda.  R26  150 

Ashworth,  (r.  d.) 

Kaufman J 25  25 

Askew,  (r.  d.)  Hop- 
kins  126  250 

Aspen,  Cherokee  .,..L  27  X 

Aspermont  ©, 

Stouew.#l 116  * 431 

Astin,  Brazos N 24  x 

Atascosa.  Bexar R 19  115 

Ater,  (r.d.)  Coryell..  M 21  100 

Athens  ©,  Hender- 
son  K25  3,176 

Atkinson , WilliamsonN21  x 

Atlanta©,  Cass H 29  1,469 

Atlas.  Lamar G 26  75 

Atlast,  Matagorda  ... R 26  215 

Atlee,  La  Salle T13  x 

Atmar,  Trinity M 27  X 

Atmnr  Jc.,  Trinity.. M 27  x 

Attoyac,  NacogdochesL  23  150 

Atwell,  Callahan K 13  40 

Aubrey,  Denton II  23  800 

Auburn,  Trinity N 26  10 

Aiulelia,  (r.d.  ) DallasJ  24  20 

Audobon,  Wise I 22  • 100 

Augusta.  Houston L 26  120 

Augustus,  Garza I 14  X 

Aurora, (r.  d.)  Wise.. . I 22  X 

AUSTIN  ©,  Travis. O 21  34,876 

Austin  J unction, 

Travis O 21  X 

Austwell©,  Refugio. T 23  213 

Authon,(r.  d.)  Parkerl  21  50 

Avalon,  (r.  d. ) Ellis.. K 24  300 

Avery,  Red  River G 27  1.000 

Avinger,  Cass I 23  500 

Avoca,  Jones -....1  17  250 

Avonak.  Harris P 26  x 

Avondale.  Tarrant.... I 22  20 

Axine,  Cass 129  X 

Axtell,  McLennan.  ..L  23  285 

Azle,  Tarrant I 22  135 

B 

Baber,  Angelina M 28  200 

Baby  head,  Llano N 19  100 

Bacon,  (r.  d.)  Panola. K 29  X 

Bacon,  Wichita G2U  X 

Baer  e/^//.cb'o/j,HarrisP27  X 

Bagby.(r.d.)  Fannin. G 25  20 

Baggett.  McLennan. M 22  X 

Bagwell,  Red  River.. G 27  400 

Bailey,  Fannin H 24  300 

Baileyville,  Milam. ..M  23  250 

Bain,  \a\arro ..K24  X 

Baird©,  Callahan... J 13  1,902 

Baker,  Cottle F 16  x 

Batch.  Parker 121  10 

aid  Prairie,  Robert-  * 

son M 24  125 

Bald  Ridge.  Pecos.  ..Nil  X 

Baidu; in,  Harrison 128  100 

Ball.  Dallas J 23  X 

Ballinger  ©,  Run- 
nels  L 17  2,767 

Ba llinge?  Stock  Yards, 

Runnels LIT  X 
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Canicitoa,  Cameron.  V 22 
Carrizo  Springs  : . _ 

Dimmit T • ■ 

Carroll. (r.  d.)  Smith. .J  -• 
Carrollton©.  Dallas...!  - 


X 

riu 

600 

Brice.  Hall E 15 

10 

Bushland,  Potter  . . . 

. D 12 

30 

Carrs,  Robertson  . . . . N 

500 

Blossom  ©,  Lamar.. .G  26 

969 

Brv  k Spur.  El  Paso  . . L 3 

X 

Bustamante . Zapata. 

W 19 

fl 

Carson. (r.d.)  Fannin. ( • - 

Blowout,  Blanco.. 

...020 

50 

Bridgeport  ©.  Wise.  .11  21  1 

.872 

Jin  tier,  Bastrop 

.()  22 

X 

Carta  Valiev. Ed  ward*  V 

200 

Blox,  Jasper 

. . . . S 24 

X 

Bridges,  Shelbv K 29 

X 

Butler , Freestone  ... 

.L  25 

107 

Carter,  (r.  d. ) Barker  1 

Blue. (r.d. ) Lee 

...O  23 

X 

Bridgetown.  Wichita. G 19 

X 

Butlerburg,  Mont- 

Carters,  Wood 1 - 

15 

Bluebird. ( r.d.)LamarG  26 

X 

Brien . M<  Lennan. . . . M 22 

X 

,0  26 

X 

Cart luigeO.  Panola l\  - 

400 

Blu-grove,  Clav... 

...G  20 

250 

Briggs.  Burner X 21 

500 

Bvers,  Clav 

. F 20 

600 

Carta-right,,  Fort  BeudC 

X 

Blue  Mound.  1 arrant.  1 22 

X 

Bright, (r.d. ) N.a\  arroK  21 

X 

Bynum.  1(111 

. Iv  23 

150 

( ' urtwright , Hill L 

40 

Blue  Kidge.  Collin 

. . . H 24 

425 

Brighton,  Nueces.... V 22 

100 

Burd,  Dimmit 

,S  17 

X 

Cartwi'ight,  Kaufman .1  - 

50 

Blue  l . /'/'M  amerou \ 21 

X 

Brlgniun.  i r.  d.)Hill  K 23 

60 

Byrds.  Brown 

. K 19 

50 

Cartwright,  (.r.  d.) 

310 

Bluff.  Bandera  . . . 

...1*18 

50 

l’rlnker,  i r.  d.)  Hop- 

Bi;>  d<ton.  Umur 

.G  26 

20 

50 

Bluff,  (r.d.)!  avvtti 

■ Q 21 

200 

kill' I 26 

20 

Byron,  (r  cl.)  Ellis, . 

. K.  24 

50 

Caruthers,  Angelina.  M - 

X 

Bluff  1 >ale.  Erat h . 

. . . K 21 

TOO 

Bristol,  (r.  d.)  Ellis..  K 24 

350 

Byspot,  ."tan  Jacinto. 

O 26 

X 

Casablanca,  Jim  W elU ' 

BlulT-prmgs,  ( r. 

d.) 

Brit,  (r.d.)  Anderson.  L 26 

X 

Casa  Pledra,  Presidio.  ‘ 

330 

I'ruv  is 

. . . O 22 

50 

Brite,  Persidlo P 7 

X 

c 

Casey,  Jeff  Davis N 

X 

Bluffton,  Llano  . . . 

. ..N  20 

25 

Britton.  Ellis I 23 

200 

Cash,  Hunt i - 

350 

Blum  Hill 

. . . K 22 

496 

Bnauldns,  ban  Angus- 

Cabell,  Fort  Bend  . . . 

Q 26 

X 

Cason,  Morris 1 

1IMI 

Blumbergs  Spur,  < 

i uitd- 

tine M 29  . 

X 

Cube /.a,  ( r.d.)  De  Witt 

. 14  23 

50 

Cass,  Cuss H - 

25 

alupe 

...Q  21 

V 

Bn  -ad  nn  tor.  Met  til  loch  MIS 

100 

Cabot,  ir.  d.)  Chero- 

Custell,  Llano N 

X 

Bin  men  that,  G lllet 

»ple< > l 9 

20 

Broadway,  (r.d.)  La- 

kee 

. 1.  27 

X 

Custruvllle.  Medina. . I. 

Jl  M) 

Blunt,  ! reestone  . 

...  L25 

20 

200 

('■ibra.  Val  Verde. . . . 

<■)  11 

X 

Curarlnu,  1 'iiiimlt. . . 1 

loo 

Blunt zer.  N ueces. . 

,..l  21 

25 

Hmck.  Parker J 21 

150 

< <i.  tus,  Webb 

.1-  18 

450 

Cathrons  Store,  (r.  d.i 

100 

lily,  t.r  d.)  lltus... 

...If  27 

50 

Brogado,  Reeves N « 

150 

Caddo,  btepheus 

.J  19 

300 

Tex  us  2 
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Chrlcsman,  BurlesonO  23  200 

Chrlutme©,  Atascosa.  S 20  259 

Christoval.Tom  GreenM16  200 

Chroniater , Cherokee. L27  X 

Ch  urcK  Hill , Rusk . . . K 28  50 

Clbolo,  (I£.  li.  name 
Cibolo  Valley)  Guad- 
alupe  Q 20  250 

Cima,  Tyler M 28  X 

Clpres,  Hidalgo X 21  X 

Circle,  { t . cl.)  Chero- 
kee  L 27  10 

Circleville , William- 
son  N 22  150 

Cisco©,  Eastland J 19  7,422 

Cistern,  Fayette P 23  65 

Cltrusgrove,  Mata- 
gorda   S 25  5 

Cl;ii  reinont.  lveut. .115  2<'0 

Clairette,  Erath K 21  2oO 

Clara , Wichita F 19  X 

Clara,  Bee T 22  X 

Clarendon  ©,  Don- 
ley  D 15  2,456 

Clare  no,  Zapata W .8  250 

Clarevllle,  Bee T 21  400 

Clark , Calhoun S 24  X 

Clark,  Liberty.. <>  28  X 

Clark  ridge,  Eastland  K 19  X 

Clarkson,  (r.  d.) 

Milam N 23  15 

Clarksville  ©.Red 

liiver G 27  3,886 

Clarkriew , Falls M 23  X 

Clarkwood,  Nueces. U 22  loo 

Claude  O,  Arm- 
strong  D 14  770 

Clawson,  Angelina L 27  250 

Clay,  Burleson 0 24  20 

Clayton,  Panola K 28  200 

Claytonville,  Fisher.. J 15  50 

Clear  Fork,  bhackel- 

ford J 17  X 

Clear  Fork  Quarry, 

Shackelford J 17  X 

Cleariake.  Collin I 24  75 

Clear  Spring,  (r.  d.) 

Guadalupe Q21  80 

Cleburne  0,  John- 
son  J 22  12,820 

Clegg,  Live  Oak T 20  X 

Clem. (r.  d.)  Delta H 23  X 

Clemv  lie,  Matagorda.  1£  25  200 

Cieo,  Kimble O 19  30 

Cleveland,  Liberty... O 27  1,000 

C lev  eager , Nacog- 
doches   L 28  3-50 

Click,  Llano 0 20  15 

Cliff, (r.  d.)  Haskell...!  17  50 

Cliff,  Medina Q 19  X 

Clifford,  (r.  d.)  Col- 

lingsworth E16  X 

Cllffside,  Potter D 13  x 

Clifton  O,  Bosque L22  1,327 

Clifton  by  the  Sea , 

Galveston Q 27  X 

Climax,  tr.  d.)  Collin.  H 24  100 

Climax,  Nacogdoches.  L28  X 

Cline,  Uvalde K 16  75 

Clint,  El  Paso L 3 300 

Clinton,  Harris P27  150 

Clinton  ©,  Hunt 1 24  96 

Clip,  Goliad S 22  X 

Clodine,  Fort  Bend. . Q 26  75 

Cloniger,  Cass I 28  X 

Closner , (P.  O.  name 
Peultas)  Hidalgo. 20  50 

Clute,  Brazoria Ii  26  50 

Clyde©,  Callahan 118  610 

Coahoma,  Howard. . . K 1 4 600 

Coalclale , Milam  ....N  23  X 

Coalson,  Fort  Bend. ..Q  26  X 

Coates,  Taylor K 17  25 

Cobb,  Kaufman I 25  X 

Coburn,  Lipscomb, ..  .B  16  15 

Cochran,  Angelina. .. L28  50 

Cochran,  (r.  d.) 

Austin P 25  50 

Cockrell  Hill  ©,  Dal- 
las  J 24  459 

Cotlnian , Iioberts C 15  X 

Cody,  Waller 0 25  150 

Coesfteld . (r.  d.) 

CooJ<e G 22  50 

Cojfeerille,  U pshur  ...  I 27  200 

Cog  bill  Spur,  Shackel- 
ford  J 13  X 

Colt,  (r.  d.)  Lime- 
stone   U 24  X 

Coke.  (r.  d.)  Wood. . .J  27  25 

Coker , Uobertson N 24  X 

Coldspring:,  San 

Jacinto N 27  600 

Cole,  (r.  d.)  Callahan. K 18  x 

Coleman©,  Cole- 
man  L 18  3,868 

ColeiricuL  Junction, 

Coleman  L 18  X 

Coley vllle,  Cottle F 16  10 

Colfax,  (r.  d.)  Van 

Zamlt J 26  50 

Collado , Culberson N 6 X 

Collegehlll,  (r.  d.) 

Bowie II  29  100 

Collegeport,  Mata- 
gorda  S25  X 

College  Station, 

Brazos 0 24  35 

Collier,  (r.  d.)  Milam.  NT  23  25 

Collins,  Jasper M 29  x 

Collinsville  ©,  Gray- 
son  H 23  839 

Coltnesnell,  Tyler N 2 < 7<)0 

Cologne.  Goliad S 23  3uo 

Colony,  ( r.  d.)  FuyefteQ2  4 150 

Colorado  ©,  .\i  1 t - 
chell K 15  1,766 


Color'd  do  Hirer,  Mc- 
Culloch  M 18  X 

Colpitis , Presidio P 8 100 

Colquitt,  (.r.  d.)  Kauf- 
man  J 25  100 

Colrharps,  (r.  d.) 

Hmwton  M 25  150 

Colton,  (r.  d.)  Travis. O 23  X 
Columbia,  Brazoria.  .!£  26  900 

Columbus,  Colo- 
rado  Q 24  1,700 

Colvin,  (r.  d.)Lee 023  25 

Comal,  Comal Q 20  100 

Comanche  ©,  Co- 
manche  L20  3,524 

Combes,  Cameron Y 22  14 

Comblne,(r.  d.)  Kauf- 
man  J 25  10 

Comet. (r.  d.  )Marlon.T  29  25 

Come  [a,  Za  valla S 16  500 

Comfort,  Kendall P 19  700 

Commerce©,  Hunt.  .H  25  3,842 

Como©,  Hopkins 126  827 

Comstock,  Val  Verde. Q 14  300 

Corny n,  Comanche. . .K  2u  50 

Coneau.  Uvalde Q 17  50 

Concepcion,  Duval  ...  V 20  3l>0 

Concho,  Concho L 17  40 

Coucord,  Lcun M 25  150 

Concrete,  (r.d.)  De  W itt  L23  1 uo 

Concrete  Flant,  Cliam- 

bers Q 28  X 

Cone,  Crosby G 14  35 

•'onejo.  Presidio uT  x 

Conlen,  Dallam A 12  25 

Conley,  Johnson J 22  X 

Connally , Falls M 23  X 

Connell,  Orange 0 29  X 

Connor, (r.d.). Madison N 25  25 

Conrad,  Gonzales. . . Q 22  X 

Conroe  ©^Montgom- 
ery  0 26  1,858 

Converse,  Bexar Q 20  75 

Conway,  Carson D 14  59 

Cooks  Point,  (r.  d.) 

Burleson 0 24  400 

Cookville,  Titus H 27  500 

Cooledge©,  Limestone.  L24  8a0 

Cooper  ©,  Delta. . . H 25  2,563 

Coopers  Spur. Brazos. O 24  x 

Copeville,  Collin 124  i>00 

Copita,  Duval V 20  50 

Coplen,  (r.d.)  Smith.  .J  27  400 

Coppell,  Dallas I 23  400 

Copperas  Cove©,  Cor- 


yell 

. M21 

509 

Coraleta,  Bexar 

.R  20 

X 

Corbet,  Navarro  . . . . , 

. K 24 

65 

Corbyn,  Comal 

.y  2u 

X 

Cordele,  Jackson  ... 

.ii  24 

23 

Corine,  (r.d.)  Chero- 

kee 

. L 27 

X 

Corinth,  Denton 

..123 

60 

Corinth  School  House, 

.V  outugue 

22 

X 

Corlena,  Dallam 

A 11 

X 

Corley,  Bowie 

H 28 

23 

Cornelia,  Live  < >ak. . 

X 

Coi'Jiell,  Angelina. . . 

L 27 

X 

Cornett,  (r.  d.)  Cass. 

. L 29 

25 

Corpus  Beach.  N uecesC22 

X 

Corpus  Cliristi© 

, 

N ueces 

U 22 

10,522 

Ccrrigan,  Polk 

Corsicana  ©,  N a 

M 2i 

700 

varro 

.K  24 

11,356 

Ccrsicana  Junction, 

Navarro K 24  X 

Cortes , Matagorda. . .li  25  x 

Coryell, (r.d. )Coryell.  .L22  2(>0 

Cosinos,(r.d.)  Madison  N25  25 

Cosner,  (r.d. ) Dentonll  23  5 

Cost,  Gonzales G 22  100 

Coston,  Archer H 19  X 

Cotton, (r.  d.)  Grimes. o 25  20 

Cottondale,(  r.d. » Wise  I 21  75 

Cottondale.  Wharton,  li  25  x 

CottouGln,(r.d.)  Free- 
stone  L 2 5 100 

Cotton  Mill, Grayson. G 24  - X 

Cotton  Plant  StepheusJ19  10 

Cottonwood,  Callahan . K18  250 

CotullaG,  Di  Salle. T 18  1,058 

Couch,  (r.d.)  Karnes.S  21  125 

Coughlin,  Orange <>30  x 

Coughlin , Wharton. . Q 24  X 

Cougliran,  Atascosa... S 20  125 

Coupland,  WilliumsonO  22  5<k) 

Courtney,  Grimes 0 25  300 

Coutehman,(r.d.)  Free- 
stone  L 35  100 

Cove,  Chambers P 28  50 

Covington,  Hill. Iv  22  400 

Cowan,  (r.d.)  Erath.. K 21  X 

Coicen,  Wise H 22  X 

Cowgill,  Cameron  ...  Y 22  X 

Cox  vllle,  (r.  d.)  Bas- 
trop  P 23  25 

Coyannsa,  Pecos M 10  . X 

Coyrnack,  Falls M 23  x 

Cotart,  Taylor KIT  X 

Crabb,  Tor*.  Bend  ...Q  26  X 

Craft,  Cherokee K26  8 

Craft  on.  Wise II  21  164 

Craig,  (r.d.)  Husk f 27  75 

Craig,  Victoria U 23  X 

Crandall,  Kaufman... J 24  600 

Cranell,  liefuglo T 22  X 

Cratles  Mill,  Comal ...  P 20  64 

Cruntllls  Gap.  13usqueL21  100 
Crunz,  (r.  d.)  Gon- 
zales  Q 22  50 

Crawford©,  McLen- 
nan  L 22  573 

Creamer,  (r.  d.)  Co- 

muiirlu1 L2o  X 

Creuth,  Houston  ....  L 26  x 
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Creey,  Trinity M 27  25 

Creech v41le,t r.d.) Ellis K 24  21 

Creedmoor, Travis. . . . P 21  40 

Creek,  Houston M 26  30 

Crenshaw,  (r.d.)  Falls.M  23  X 

Crescent, (r.  d.)  Titus. H 27  X 

Crescent  Mill,  Shelby K29  X 

Cresson,  Ihiod J 22  240 

CTestonio,  Duval V 20  15<) 

Crete,  Trinity M 27  60 

Crews,  Iiunnels L 17  150 

Cricket,  (r.  d.)  Harri- 
son  J 29  X 

Crlm.  <r.  d)  Hush.... K 28  X 

Crisp,  Ellis J 24  100 

Crittenden,  Milam. ..N  23  X 

Crockett©,  Hous- 
ton  M 26  3,061 

Crones,  Wood I 26  X 

Cronin,  Anderson L 26  X 

Crooks,  Grim**s <>25  X 

Crosby.  Harris P 27  250 

Crosby  ton©,  Cros- 
by  G 14  809 

Cross,  Grimes X 25  400 

Cross  Cut,  Brown.  ...  K IS  80 

Cross  Plains©,  Calla- 
han  K.  18  700 

Crosstiinhers,  (r.  d.) 

Johnson J 29  X 

Cross  Timbers, HarrisP  26  X 

( row,  Wood J 26  10 

Crowder,  Brazos 0 25  X 

Crowell  D,  Foard..  .G  17  1,175 

Crowley,  Tarrant J 22  3U0 

Crown,  Atascosa 19  25 

Cr  owl  her.  McMullen  S 20  200 

Crush,  Hopkins 126  X 

C rye r Creek, (r.d.)  Nav- 
arro  K 24  50 

Crystal  City.  Zavalla.  .S  17  1.100 

Crystal  Fails, Sjephensl  19  100 

Crystal  Lake,  Ander- 
son  L 26  • X 

Crystal  IFater, Reeves M 10  X 

Cuba,  (r.d.)  Johnson. J 29  75 

Cubana,  Angelina. . .M  28  X 

Cuero0,  I)e  Witt.. . R 22  3,671 

Cuevitas,  Jim  Hogg.  W 19  X 

Culbertson.  Lamar. . G 26  X 

Culleoka.  (r.d.)  Collin  I 24  18 

Culton,  Grayson G 24  X 

Culver,  Matagorda. . .R  25  X 

Cumby©,  Hopkins.. H 25  945 

Cunditf,  .Tack H 21  200 

Cuney.  Cherokee L 27  25 

Cunningham,  (r.  d.) 

Lamar H 26  400 

Cupp. Sau  Augustine. L 29  X 

Curlew,  Floyd F 14  81 

Currie,(r.  d.) Navarro  K 24  25 

Cushing  Nacogdoches  L27  1,200 

(Jusseta,  Cass H 28  63 

Custer  City,  (r.  d.) 

Cooke G 22  X 

Cut,  Houston M 26  50 

Cuthand,  Red  River. . H 27  112 

Cuthbert.  Mitchell .. .J  14  30 

Cut/ler,  Carson C 14  X 

Cyclone,  ( r.  d ) Bell  N 22  80 

Cypress,  Harris P 26  25 

Cypress  Mill,  Blanco. O 20  x 

D 

Dacha,  (r.  d.)  Shelby.K  29  300 

Dacosta.  Victoria S 23  25 

Dacus,  Montgomery. .O  25  25 

Dafian,  Travis 022  X 

Daingerfield©,  Mor- 
ris  127  843 

Dakin,  Young 1 20  l"^ 

Dalberg,  Hudspeth  . ..X  6 x 

Dalby  Springs,  Bowie  H 27  200 

Dale.  Caldwell P 22  310 

lbilhiirt©,  Dallam.  B 11  2,676 

Dallardsvllle.  Polk.. .X  28  1*>0 

Dallas©,  Dallas 1 23  158,976 

Dallas  J M?ir$i07*.Dailu3l23  X 

Dalmont,  Nacog- 
doches  L27  X 

Dalton,  (r.  d.)  Cass.  ..I  29  X 

Dalwortli  Park©,(R.R. 
name  Dalworth)  Dal- 
las  1 23  332 

Dalys.tr.  (l.)Houston  M 10 

Dalaell,  Brown L 19  X 

Damon,  Brazoria Q26  75 

Pamslte,  Hardeman  . F 57  150 

Dan,  (r.  d.)  Wise 122  12 

Danbury,  Brazoria. ..  R 27  150 

Duuevang,  Wharton..  R 25  250 

Danj'orth,  Lamb <4  12  X 

Daniel, ir.  d.)HoustonM  26  250 

Daniels  Lake,  Hender- 
son  K 25  X 

Danner, (r.d. )Fannm  G 25  X 

Daphne, (r.d.)  Frank- 
lin  H 27  50 

Darden,  (P.  O.  name 
Brownstown) Bowie H 28  25 

Dargan,  Panela K 29  40 

Darling.  Maverick.. . R 16  X 

Darnoc,  sun  Saba.  ..M  20  X 

Darrouzctt,  Lips- 
comb  A 16  85 

Darwin,  Webb U 17  6<h) 

Datura,  Limestone . . . L 24  luO 

Daugherty,  Culber-on.L  6 X 

Daugherty, < r.  d.)  Kauf- 
man  I 25  X 

Dauphin,  Henderson. K 25  X 

Davenport,  lied  RlverG26  25 

Davidson , Van  Zamlt.. I 26  10 

Ihtrubon,  Burleson.  .<>  21  X 

Du  villa,  Milam X 22  4<mi 

Davis,  (r,  d.;  Lamar, G 26  * 60 


Daria  Lake,  Fisher... I 16  X 

Davis  Spur,  Tyler. . . M 29  X 

Davisvllb*.  Angelina. .L  29  150 

Davy,  De  Witt R 22  98 

Dary,  H 111 K 23  X 

Dawn.  Deaf  Smith  ...I)  12  X 

Dawson©,  Navarro... K 24  950 

Day,  (r.d.)  Grayson.. H 29  x 

Dayton.  Liberty P 29  2,5oO 

Deadwood,  Panola.  . . K 29  so 

Dean,  Clay G 20  15 

Dean,  Leon .M24  X 

Deauville,  Burleson..O  23  200 

Dearborn,  Hardin.... 0 23  5o0 

De  Berry,  Panola J 29  175 

Decatur©,  Wise.... H 22  2,205 

Decker,  Nolan K 16  15 

Deckerts,  Harrison. . .J  28  X 

Decoy,  (li.  R.  name 
Lofa)  Xacogdoches.L29  300 

Deep  Lake,  Hall E 15  4 

Deepwater,  Harris  ...P  27  250 

Deerpurk,  Harris P 27  22 

De  Kalb©,  Bowie... G 23  910 

Delaware.  Brown L 19  X 

Delba,  (r.d.)  Fannin. G 25  X 

De  Leon ©, Comanche K 20  3,302 

Deltina.  Hidalgo Y 21  X 

Delrina,  Willacy X 21  75 

Delhi,  Caldwell P 22  37 

Delhi,  Harris  P 26  X 

Della.  Limestone L 23  72 

Dell,  (r.d.)  Bosque.  ..L  22  25 

Delmer,  Cherokee.. ..  L 26  X 

Delray,  (r.d.)  Panola. K 29  X 

DclUio  , Val  Verde.  R15  10,589 

Delmse,  Upshur 127  X 

Delvalle,  Travis P 22  64 

Dellwiu,  Cottle F 16  75 

Democrat.  Comanche. Ll  9 • 60 

Denison  ©.  Grayson. G 24  17,065 

Denman,  Cherokee..K  26  30 

Denmar k,  Anderson. K 25  X 

Deuning,  San  Augus- 
tine  L 29  150 

Dennis,  Parker J 21  25 

Denny.  Falls M 24  15 

Denson  Spring,  Anderson  30 

Dent,  (r.  d.)  Hunt l 25  X 

Denton  ©,  Denton.  H 23  7,626 

Dentonio,  Dimmit T 17  18 

Denver,  (r.  d.)  Mont- 
ague  G 21  50 

Denver  J un  c t ion, 

Wichita G 20  X 

Deport  ©,  Lamar. ...G  26  S21 

Derby,  Frio S 18  50 

Derden,  (r.  d.4  Hill.. K 23  50 

Dermott,  Scurry I 15  36 

Dermott  S t a tion , 

Scurry 114  X 

Denial,  Victoria S 23  X 

Desangue,  Jasper O 29  X 

Desdemona  ©,  East- 

land K20  3,008 

Desert,  Collin H 24  ‘20 

Desoto,  (r.d.)  Dallas.. J 24  72 

Dessau,  (r.  d.)  Travis. O 22  26 

Detroit,  Red  River  ..G  26  1,500 

Devers,  Liberty P 28  200 

Z>e  v t Is  Hi  v er , Va  1 Verd e Q 1 4 30 

Devine  ©,  Medina... R 19  995 

Dew,  (r.d.)  FreestoneL  25  25 

Dewalt,  Fort  Bend..  .U  26  luO 

Deweyvllle,  Newton. .0  30  500 

Dew vi lie,  Gonzales. . .Q  21  50 

Dexter.  Cooke G 23  300 

D'Hanis,  Medina R1S  2,500 

Dial,  (r.d.)  Fannin.  ..G  25  75 

Dial ville.  Cherokee. .. L26  200 

Diboll,  Angelina M 27  100 

Dicey,  Parker I 21  50 

Dickens,  Dickens.. H 15  250 

Dickinson,  Galveston. Q 27  2o0 

Pickura sham,  Clay..G  20  X 

Dido,  Walker X 26  X 

Dies,  Hardin 0 28  X 

Dike.  Hopkins H 26  25 

Dillard,  (r.d.)  Erath. K21  X 

Dilley,  Frio S 18  500 

Dillon,  (r.d.)  Hopkins. I 28  50 

Dihvorth.  Gonzales ..Q 22  120 

Dime  Box.  Lee 0 23  2'X> 

Diinmitt,  Castro,.  .E  12  15o 

Dimple,  Red  River.. .G  27  20 

Dlncro.  Live  Oak T 21  100 

Dinkins,  Biazos O 25  25 

Dinsmore,  Wharton,  ii  25  X 

Direct,  Lamar G 25  18o 

Dirgin,  Rusk J 28  200 

Ditto , Atascosa R 20  25 

Divide.  Coke L 15  X 

Divot,  Frio S 18  X 

Dixie,  (r.  d.)  Lamar. .G  26  25 

Dixieland , Reeves.  ...L  9 1<>U 

Dixon,  Hunt 1 25  75 

Doans,  Wilbarger F IS  50 

Dobbin.  Montgomery. O 26  50 

Dobrowolski.  Atu>cosa.S20  X 

Dobson,  La  Salle T 19  X 

Dock,  Tyler 0 28  X 

Dock  rill  e%  N acog- 

. Inches .L2*  X 

Docri/ey , Dallas 1 23 

Dodd  C n v • . Fannin. G. 25  495 

Dodge,  Walker X 26  150 

I)od>on.(  r.d.)  Houston  M27  X 

Dodson  vllle,  Collings- 
worth  K 17  500 

Dolard,  Tarrant J 22  X 

Dolchbnrg.  Maverick. S 16  X 

Point.  Liberty O 27 

D , Brazoria. . ..O 27 

Dolores,  Webb  1'  IT  I,5t»> 

Dulpli,  (r.  d.)  Grimes  <>  25  X 

Donahue,  (r.d.)  Bell.N  22  40 

Douie,  Freestone L 24  2oo 
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Doniphan,  (r.  d.)  Fan- 
nin  G 25  X 

f nothin,  Cherokee. ..  L 27  X 

Donna,  (r.  it . ) C ollin,  ii  21  < 

Donna  0,  Mulatto. ..  V 21  .579 

Donoran,  Angelina..  M 28  50 

Don  Tnl,  Wharton  ..1125  X 

Doole,  McCulloch. . . .M  17  25 

Dora,  Nolan ...  . K 1 6 18 

Dorchester,  Grayson. H 23  150 

In  it  o thy,  Fort  Bend.  0 26  X 

porraa,  F Isher I 16  10 

Dorr  J unction,  Nacog- 
doches  L 28  X 

Dorsey,  (r.  d.)  Mont- 
ague  G 21  X 

7>or*o,  Val  Verde. .. .Q  1-1  X 

f >or ton.  Waller P 25  X 

Dosh,  Gillespie 0 13  oO 

Dot.  (r.  d.1  Falls M 23  X 

Dothan.  Kastlaml .1  19  75 

Dotson,  Panola K 28  100 

Doty,  Orange O 29  X 

fumble  Bayou, Cham- 
bers  Q 28  250 

Doubling  Spur,  Travls022  X 

Doucette,  Tyler N 23  5<J0 

Douglass,  N ueogdoches  1.27  100 

Doughu-sville,  Gass.  ..11  28  450 

Douro,  Ector Lll  X 

Douthitt,  Bell N 22  X 

Dove,  (r.tl.)  Tarrant. . J 22  40 

Dow  den,  Polk 0 28  50 

horn'll,  Nacogdoches.  L28  X 

Downing,  (r.  d.)  Co- 
manche  L 20  100 

hoicnmun, Tyler M 23  X 

Downsville,  (r.  d.  Ii.  li. 
name  Downs)  McLen- 
nan  M 23  100 

Dow 8,  Fort  Bend Q 26  X 

Doyle,  Limestone L24  X 

Dozier,  Collingsworth. D 6 20 

Drane,  (r.d.)  Navarro  K 24  25 

Draper,  Dickens II  15  X 

Draper,  Bowie H 29  x 

PreKa,  (r.  d.)  Slielby.L  29  20 

Dresden, (r.d.)  Navar- 
ro  K 24  154 

Dressy,  Callahan K.18  20 

Drew,  McLennan  ,...L  23  X 

Driftwood,  Hays P21  41 

Dripping  Springs, Hays P21  150 

Driscoll,  Nueces IJ  22  75 

Driver,  (r.  d.)  Free- 
stone  L25  x 

Drop,  (r.d.)  Denton  ,H  23  25 

Dr uso,  Houston M 27  250 

Dryburg,  Jasper M 29  100 

Dryden,  Terrell P 12  77 

Dryer,  (r.  d.)  Gouza- 

les R 22  38 

Dubina,  (r.  d.)  Fay- 
ette  Q 23  X 

Dublin 0,  Erath K 20  3,229 

Dubose,  Duval V 20  X 

Dujf,  Shelby L29  x 

Duffau,  Erath K 21  100 

hugger.  Gar/a H 14  X 

Duke,  Fort  Bend. . . .Q  26  25 

Duke 8 Spur,  Gregg  . . J 27  X 

Dull,  La  Salle .T19  X 

Dumas.  Moore B 13  100 

Dumont,  Kli.%* G 16  200 

Dump,  (r.  d.)  Collin. . I 23  75 

Dunagan,  Angelina. . L 23  * X 

DuubAr,(r.  d ) Rains. . 1 25  50 

Duncan,  Hartley B 12  X 

Duncanville,  Dallas.. .J  23  200 

Dundee,  Archer G 19  400 

Dune , Lynn II  13  X 

Dunham , N ac  ogdo  c h es  L2  S X 

Dnnkin,  (Ii.  Ii.  name 
Dual))  Angelina.  . M 28  30 

Dunlap,  Cottle F 16  100 

Dunlap,  (r  d.)  Travis. O 22  25 

Dun  lay,  Mediua it  19  163 

Dunn,  Scurry J 15  150 

Dunn,  Fayette P 23  X 

Dunn , Robertson N 24  X 

Duns  moor,  Hopkins. H 25  X 

Duplex, (r.  d.)FanninG  25  40 

Dupont.(r.d  ) Dentonll  23  X 

Durango,  (r.d.)  Falls  M 23  200 

Durant,  Angelina. . . .L  27  15 

Durham,  Borden J 14  15 

Durst,  Angelina L 27  X 

Duster.  ( omanche. ..  K 19  300 

Dustin,  Harris P 27  X 

Dural,- Travis 0 21  X 

Dwire,  San  Augustine  L29  X 
Dye,  (r.d.)  Montague. G 21  61 

Dyer,  Fort  Bend. ...0  25  X 

Dyersdale.  Harris P 27  50 

Di/«r«tya/\  Brazoria.  It  26  X 

E 

Eads,  Smith J 26  X 

Eagle,  Chambers P 23  X 

EngCe  Flat,  Hudspeth  M 6 X 

Eagle  Font,  Dallus. . .1  23  250 

Eagle  Lake©,  Color- 
ado  Q 25  3,017 

Engle  Push 0 , Maver- 
ick  S 16  5,765 

Eagle  Springs,  (r.  d.) 

Coryell M 21  55 

Eaglrton.  Harrison. ..  I 28  X 

Earle, < r.  d. ) Bexar.. . ii  20  80 

Earls,  Parker J 21  X 

Fa/ h/s.  Walker N 26  X 

East  Bernard.  Wh;irtontp.’5  300 

East  Cane g , Hopkins. I 26  20 

Fast  Dallas,  Dallas  . . I 23  X 

Easterly,  Robertson.. M 24  60 

Kite  t gate,  Liberty  . ..  ,P  27  X 
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Fust  Hamilton. shelby  L 29 
East  Houston,  Harris  1*27 
East  land  0 , East- 

land  J 19 

East  La  Forte,  Gal- 
veston  Q 27 

t.  s Lman,  Hardin.  . f. U 28 
East  Maytleld©,  Sa- 

Idne M 30 

F’uston,  (r.  d.)  Rusk. J 23 
Fast  Hirer,  Liberty.. O 27 
3ast  Steel  Creek , 

Bosque K 22 

Fast  Teoipe,  Polk...N  27 
East  Warn,  McLcmianL2<3 
East  B i n n 8 b o r o. 

Wood I 26 

Eastwoods  S p'u  r , 

Cherokee K.  26 

Eaton,  (r.  d.)  Robert- 
son   N 24 

Ebony.  Mills M 19 

Echo,  Bell M 22 

Echo,  O ra  n ge O 30 

Eckert,  Gillespie 0 19 

Eelu  (li.  It.  name 
Kings  Still)  Gray..C  15 

Ector0.  Fannin G 24 

Edbnrk  e,  Brazoria.. . it  26 
Eddy  : , M(  Leimau.. . M 22 

Eden 0 , Concho M 17 

Edgar,  I)*-  Witt Ii  23 

Edge,  Brazos N 24 

Edge  wood  0,  Van 

Zandt I 25 

Ed  1 ill  be.  ( r.d.)  Fannin  G 25 
Edinburgh,  Hidal- 
go  V 21 

Edith,  Coke L 15 

Edna.  Jackson It  24 

Edna  Hill,  Erath K *1 

E d n a Stock  Fens, 

Jackson Ii  21 

Edom,  Van  Zandt J 26 

Edroy,  San  Patricio.. U22 
Edrurera,  Crockett.  N 12 

Ed  son,  Hamilton L 20 

Egan,  Johnson I 22 

Egypt,  Wharton Q25 

Eirkhoff,  Titus H 27 

Elam,  Dallas T 23 

Elbert. Throckmorton  II 19 

Ether  la.  Wood J 26 

El  liuey,  Harris P 27 

ElCumpo©,  WhartonIi25 

Elderville,  Gregg J 27 

Eldorado,  Schlei- 
cher  N 15 

Eldorado  Center,  Nav- 
arro  K 24 

Eld  ridge.  Colorado...  O 24 

Eleanor,  Dallas J 23 

Electra©.  Wichita...  F 19 

Elena,  Harris I*  27 

Elesro,  Wilson R 20 

Elevation,  Milam N 23 

Elgin  0,  Bastrop O 22 

Eliasville.  Young. 119 

Eliga,  (r.  d.)  Coryell  M 21 

Elite,  Hall E 15 

Elizabeth,  Jefferson. 0 29 
Elk,  (r.d.)  McLennan.M23 
Elkhart,  Anderson. ..  L 26 
El  kins,  (r.  d.)  Brown  L 19 

Elk  ton.  Smith J 26 

Ella,  Jim  Wells V 21 

Ellard.  Hunt I 25 

Ellen,  Hale G 13 

Ellinger.  Fayette P 24 

Elliott,  Robertson N 24 

Elliott,  Wilbarger F19 

Ellis  Spur,  Fort 

Bend  Q 26 

Ell  pleasant,  (r.  d.)  R. 

It. name  Burroughs') 

Austin Q 25 

Ellsworth,  Grayson.  ..G  24 
Elmalon.  Matagorda.  It  25 

Elmdale,  Taylor J 17 

F.lmendorf,  Bexar It  20 

Elmgrove,( r.d. ) Erath  K 21 

Elmlna,Walker N 26 

Elmira,  Harrison 128 

Elm  Mott,  McLennan. L 23 

Elmo,  Kaufman I 24 

Klmont,(r.d.)Gray8onG  24 
Elmtown,  (r.  d.)  Ander- 
son  L 26 

Elmvlew,(r.  d.)  Gray- 
son   G 24 

Eloh,  Hardin 0 28 

Eloise,  Falls M 23 

El  Uro,  Presldo Q 7 

Flpar,  Jim  Wells V 21 

El  Paso  0,1-1  Paso. . L 3 
Elroy,  (r.d. ) Travis. . O 22 

Elitone,  Medina It  19 

El  Toro,  Jackson. ...  R 24 
Klwood,  (r.d.)  FanulnG  25 
Ely,  < r.  d ) Fannin. . . G 25 
Elyslau  Fields.  Harri- 
son....  J 29 

Emhersuu,  (r.  d.)  La- 
mar  G 26 

Emblem,  (r.  d.)  Hop- 
kins  I 36 

Embry,  Wharton it  25 

Emerson , Terrell.  ...1*11 
EmhoiiM*  r . Navarro.K24 

I-  mllee,  T\  hr N 29 

Emmet,  (r.d.)  Nn\ ar- 

ro K 24 

Emory,  Rains  I 25 

Emporia,  Angelina.  . M 27 
Foal,  (l*.  O.  nume 
I >u tiklii ) Angelina.  .M  28 
Eneantada,  Brooks.  W 21 
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Enelnal.  Lisalle. . . . 
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1.000 

Fazenda,  (r.  d.)  Up- 

Forward,  (r.d.  iIjiu 

- 

J 

Eueino,  Brimks 

W 21 

X 

shur 

.X  23 

50 

Foster,  Fort  Be  ml 

I nergv,  Comanche. 

. . L 20 

50 

Fearnow , Cameron. 

V 22 

X 

Fostervllle.  (r  d. , 

i 

England,  Baylor. . . 

.H  18 

10 

Federal.  El  Paso.... 

. . L 3 

X 

derson 

Engle,  b avette 

. 12  23 

100 

Fedor,  ( r.  d.)  Lee... 

O 23 

10 

Fostorla.Montgoim 

* 

F m/tnrood,  Harris. 

. P 27 

X 

Feely , Val  Verde. ... 

.yix 

X 

Fountain,  6razu> 

(r.  (1.)  lit 
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900 

Felder,  (r.  d.)  Wash 

- ’ 

P 25 
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Fourteen  Mile  Sin, 

* 

Euless,  (r.d.)  Tarrant.  1 23 

25 

Felicia,  Jefferson... 

P 29 

150 

Fouls,  Liberty. . 

J 

Knloe  ©,  Delta 

.11  25 

398 

Felicia,  Liberty  .... 

X>  23 

X 

Fowler , Bosque 

-i 

Ennis  ©,  Fill  is 

.J  24 

7,224 

Felton,  Bell 

M 22 

X 

Fowlerton,  La  Sail.- 

4 

Enon,  (r.  «1  ) Tarrant. J 21 
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Fentress,  Caldwell.. 

.12  21 

250 

Fowlkes,  Wichita 
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Enright,  Brazos 

.()  24 
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Feodora,  lerrell.... 

X-  11 
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Ensign,  t r.  d. ) Ellis. 

• K 24 

25 
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Eula,  Concho. . . 

,M  16 

100 

Ferguson,  Hale 

F 13 
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Kollan,  Stephens  . . . 

45 

Forgusuu,  (j.  d.)  Tur- 
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X rank,  (r.d. ) X aim; 

Era  Cooke 
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Ferguson,  Upshur.. 

J 27 
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F" rankell,  Stephee 

Erath,  < r.  d.)  YlcLen- 

Fergusons , Fort  Bend(J26 

X 

Fraukford,(  r.d.  )i 
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. M 33 
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V 22 
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Erna,  Menard N 17  25 

Erray  J Mnctiou, Dallas  I 23  X 

Erwin.  Grimes ()  25  X 

Esbon,  Llano N 19  10 

Kskota.  Fisher J 16  150 

Esperunza,  Montgom- 
ery  O 26  10 

Essie,  (r.d.)  Jones...  .G  26  15 

Estacado,  Crosby... G 14  75 

Estelle,  (r.  d.)  Dallas.. J 24  40 

Estelllne  O,  Hall E 16  394 

Estes,  Aransas 17  23  ...  40 

Ethel,  (r.d.)  GraysonG  24  68 

Etheredge  Siding, 

Panola K 23  X 

Etholen , Hudspeth... M 5 X 

Fit na,  (r.d.)  Franklin  H 27  X 

Etoile,  ( R.  R.  name 
y a cl  in  a)  Nacog- 
doches  L 28  25 

Eula,  (r.  d.)  Callahan.  K 18  20 

Eula,  Kaufman I 24  X 

Eulalie,  (r.d.)  Rusk.  .L  28  25 

Eulogy, (r.  d.)  BosqueK  21  600 

Eunice,  Leon M 25  20 

Eunice,  Swisher E 13  X 

E ureka,  Harris P 26  X 

Eureka,  Navarro K24  150 

Eustace,  Henderson  . . J 25  500 

E'a,  Jim  Wells V 21  X 

Evadale,  Jasper O 29  500 

Evans,  Hardeman.  ..F  17  X 

Evanspoint,  (r.  d.) 

Hopkins 126  X 

Evansville.  Leon M 24  100 

Evant,  Coryell M 20  3oO 

Evelyn,  (r.d.)  Travis. O 23  50 

Evergreen,  San  Ja- 
cinto  0 27  200 

Everitt,  Sail  Jacinto.. O 27  300 

Everman,  Tarrant  ..  .J  22  125 

E welder,  San  Patricio T22  X 

Etcell,  Upshur 1 28  50 

Ewing.  Angelina L 28  X 

Ex  all.  Dallas 123  X 

Excelsior . Liberty. . .0  27  X 

Exit,  Hartley  CIO  X 

Exray,  (r.  d.)  Erath. .K  21  15 

Eylau.  Bowie H 29  X 

Ezzell,  Lavaca R 24  15 


Fabens,  El  Paso L 3 10 

Fairbanks  Harris P 26  75 

Fairchild,  Angelina.  M 28  X 

Fairchilds,  Fort  BendQ26  40 

Falrdale.  Sabine M 30  50 

Fairfield, FreestoneL  25  600 

F'airland,  Burnet 0 20  50 

F'airlie,  Hunt H 25  350 

Falrmount,  Sabine... M 30  32 

Fair  Plains.  Cooke  H 22  X 

Fairplay,(r.d.)PanolaK29  50 

Fair  View,  (r.  d.) 

Wilson R 21  25 

Fairy,  Hamilton L22  120 

Ft/A'cr,  Camp 127  X 

Falba,  Walker N 26  X 

Falcon,  Zapata X 19  200 

Falf urrias,  BrooksV21  1,400 

Fallon,  Limestone. . .L  24  40 

F'alls  City,  Karnes  ...  It  21  500 

Fancher,  Baylor  . ...H  13  X 

Fanchon,  Swisher. . . E 13  15 

Fan  nett,  Jefferson P29  250 

Fannin,  Goliad S 23  100 

Fant  City.  Live  Oak.  S 21  26 

Farber,  Angelina.  ..M  28  X 

Fargo,  Wilbarger F 18  100 

Fanner,  Young .11  19  300 
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Ifa/rkinsrille,  Mata- 
gorda  Tl  26 

Hawley.  Jones I 17 

Han  thorite , Walker.. O 26 
Hayden,  (r.  d.)  Van 

Zandt J 26 

Hayes,  (r.  d.)  Rob- 
ertson   X*  31 

Hay  Market.  Robert- 

won  N’  21 

Raymond,  Brewster.  P 10 

Hayrick,  Coke K 16 
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129  Hazed,  Montgomery. .O  27 
Ilazledell,  (r  d. ) Co- 
manche  L 20 

75  Head  Gates,  Cameron  Y22 
Ileadsville,  (r.  d. ) Rob- 

1,444  ertson N 24 

Tleald,  Wheeler D 16 

X HearneO,  Robertson. N24 
50  > Heath,  (r.  d.)  Iloek- 

25  wall 131 

X Ilebbron ville,  Jim 

X Hogg V 20 

Hebert , Jefferson P 29 

50  Hebron.  Denton 123 

X Hedlcy  '©,  Donley K 15 

50  Hefner,  (r.  il.)  Knox. II  17 

Hega r.  Waller P 25 

2,018  Heidonhei.mer,  BelL.N  22 

50  Heise.r,  Angelina M 23 

1,633  llelbig,  Jefferson O 29 

Helena,  Karnes G 21 

II  e Hem  a n s,  (r.  d. ) 

Bexar LI  20 

Ilelmle.  (G.  G.  name 
Alabama)  Trinity.  M 27 

Helotes,  Bexar t)  19 

Help,  (r.d.)  Bosque.  .L  22 
Hemming,  (r.  d.) 

Cooke (r  22 

Hemphill,  Sabine., L 30 
Hempstead,  WallerP  25 
Henderson  ©,  Rusk  K27 
ITeukhaus,  (r.d.)  Lava- 
ca  11  24 

He  illy,  Hays P 20 

Heimessy,  (r.d.) Madi- 
son   M 25 

Henninrj.  N acogdochesK28 
Henrietta  0,  Clay.G  20 
Henry,  (r  d.)  Ellis...  K 24 

Hensley , .lack 120 

Henson,  Gobertson.  .X  24 
Hereford  0,  Deaf 

Smith.. E 12 

Herman,  Wise I 22 

Hermitage,  (r.d.)Ca?s.  1 29 
Hermleigh,  Scurry.,. J 15 

Hermosa,  Reeves M 9 

Herndon,  Nolan J 16 

Herrington,  Brazos.  .0  25 
Hers  hey.  San  Saba  . . M 19 

Hester,  Hardin O 28 

H este  r , ( r . d . ) X a varf o K 24 

Hetty.  Hunt. I 24 

Hewitt,  McLennan  . ,M  22 

Hext,  Menard X 17 

He  until  le,  Harrison.  .1  28 

Heyser,  Calhoun S 23 

Hey  wood,  Cameron. . Y 22 
Hickey  (r.d.)  PauolaK  39 
Hickorycreek,  (r.  d.) 

Hunt I 35 

Hickory  Grove , Ellis.  K 24 

X Hicks,  Cameron Y 22 

Hicks , Lee O 23 

10  Hie ks.  Tarrant 122 

300  Hickston,  Gonzales  ..Q22 
15  Hlcksbaugh,  Tyler..  ,N  29 

50  Hico©,  Hamilton K 21 

25  Hidalgo,  Hidalgo Y 21 

X Higgins.  Cameron . . . Y 22 
X Higgins©,  Lipscomb. B 17 

1,461  Higgs,  Brazos X 24 

High,  Lamar G 25 

X Iliglibank,  Falls M 23 

40  High  Hill,  (r.  d.)  Fay- 

X <Jttc Q 24 

X Highland  Park©, Dal- 

350  las T 24 

5 High  Island. GalvestonQ23 
300  Hightower,  Liberty.  .O  27 

90  Hightower.  Rusk J 27 

X Highway,  (r.d.)  Gray- 
son  G 21 

25  Hijito , Val Verde P 13 

X Hilda,  (P.O.  name  Mc- 
X Oueeney)GuadalupeQl21 

X Hilda.  Mason O 13 

25  Hill  CHy.  Hood J 21 

200  Hilleiulahl.  Harris. . . P 26 
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2,300  Hillingdon,  Kendall. P 19 
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50  II lUie , Wharton R 24 
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27  Hillside,  (r.d. )McLen- 

X nan M 23 

Hills  Prairie.  Bastrop  1*  22 

Hilton . Grayson II  24 

X Hinckley,  (r.  d.)  La- 
mar  G 26 

25  Hlndes,  Atascosa S 19 

Hindman,  Dawson.  ..I  13 
X Hiram,  (r.  d.)  Kuuf- 

25  man J 25 

Hitchcock,  Galvestont)  27 
60  Hlx.  (r.  d.)  Burleson. O 34 

X 1 1 iron,  Austin P 24 

150  Hoard,  Wood J 26 

Unban,  Reeves M 9 

X Hobson,  Karnes G 21 

< Hoehhetm  Do  Witt  . G 22 

25  Hockley 0, Harris P 25 

Hockley  can.  Hockley!!  12 

X Hodge.  Burnet N 20 

Hodges. (r.  d.)  Jones. J 17 

50  Hodyes,  1 arrant 122 

I lodg  "i>n,(  r.d. ) Bowtell  29 

X Hoe  it.  Me  l.eu  nan L 23 

25  Hof  man,  Titus II  27 

X Hoffman,  Iiowle li  28 
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Holland  ©,  Bell N 22  690 

Holliday,  Archer G 19  200 

11  (i  1 1 i m a n,  (r.  d.  > 

Milam X 23  25 

Holly,  Houston M 26  25 

Holmau,(r.d.)FayetteP  23  75 

Holmes,  (r.  d.)  Cald- 
well  Q 22  125 

Holt,  Potter D 13  X 

Holt,  San  Saba M 19  20 

Homer,  Angelina. ...  M 28  25 

Hondo.  Medina G IS  2, 'on 

Honea,  Montgi  mery.o  26  150 

Honest,  (r.  d.)  Delta.  II  30  x 

Honey  Grove  ©,  Fan- 
nin  G 25  2.612 

Honey  Grove  J unction . 

Fannin H 25  X 

Honey  /s/rmd.HardjnO  2s  50 

Honey  Springs. Dallas.)  2 1 
Hood,  (r.  d.)  Cooke.  .G  22  2"u 

Hookerville,  (r.  d.) 

Burleson O 23  400 

Hooks,  Bowie H 28  73 

Hooper,  (P.  O.  name 

Mabry)  Travis 0 21  X 

Hoover,  Burnet O 20  < 

Hoover,  Gray C 15  20 

Hoover,  (r.d.)  LamurO  36  < 

i loovergin.(r.d.)HuntI  25  25 

Hope,  (r.d.)  Lavaca . 12  24  35 

Ho  peri  lie,  Lamar C>26  24 

Ht>p kins.  Atascosa  . . .3  20  X 

H urge r,  Jasper M 29  150 

Horn  hill.  Limestone  L v4  2 00 

Hornsby, (r.  (l.)TravisO  22  25 

Ilortense,  Polk X 23  500 

Horton. (r.d.)  Delta. .11  25  25 

Horton,  Jasper M 29  X 

Hot,  (r.d.)  Shelby L 29  x 

Hot  Springs.  BrewsterlllO  X 

Hot  Sulphur  Baths. 

Bexar R 20  X 

Hot  Wells,  Hudspeth. M 6 X 

Houghton,  (r.  d.)  Fan- 
nie  G 25  300 

House,  Fort  Bend. . . . Q 26  25 

Housley,  (r.d.)  Dallas  J 24  loo 

Houston©.  Harris.  P 26  138,276 
Houston  Heights,  Har- 
ris  P 26  9.6S2 

Ilovey,  Dallam B 12  X 

Hovey,  Pecos X 9 10 

Howard,  (t*.  d.)  Ellis. K 24  50 

Hotcanls,  Newton... X 30  X 

Rowe©,  Grayson. ...  H 24  583 

Howell,  Harris Q 26  X 

I lowellville,  Harris. . . P 36  6 

Howland.  Lamar II  25  400 

Howth,  Waller U 25  25 

Hoxie,  (r.  d.)  W i 1- 

liamson 0 22  X 

Hoya,  Nacogdoches. . L 23  X 

Hoyt,  Wood I 26  4U0 

Hovte,  (r.  d.)  Milam  X 23  X 

Hubbard©.  II ill L23  2,072 

II  u b bards  C/  os o > oad$ . 

Bowie G 29 

Huber,  Falls M 22  X 

Huber,  (r.  d.)  Shelby.  L 29  10 

Hucal,  (r.  d.)  Somer- 
vell  K 21  5 

Huckabay,  Eratli K 20  250 

Hud,  Scurry 115  16 

Hudsonville,  Fannin. G 25  X 

Huff,  Archer G 20  25 

Huttlns,  (r.  d.)  Cass.  I 29  75 

Huffman,  Harris. . ..P  27  139 

Jlufsmith,  Harris. ...  P 26  150 

Hughes,  Victoria S 23  X 

Hughes  Springs  0. 

Cass 1 28  831 

Hughleit,  Armstrong  D14  X 

Hulen  Hark,  Galves- 
ton  Q 27  X 

Hull.  Liberty 023  3u 

Hulsey, (r.d.)  Hopkins  1 26 

II ulcer.  Hall K 15  SO 

Humble,  Harris P 27  3.5<»o 

Hume,  Cherokee K 26  19 

Humphrey.(r.d. VHuntI  25  15 

II  undley,  McCulloch.  M 13  X 

Hungerford,  Whartom)  25  l^) 

Hunt.  (r.  d.)  Hunt — 125  loO 

Hunter,  Comal P 21 

Huntington.  Angelina  M28  500 

Huntsville©,  Walk- 
er  N 26  1.089 

II urdle.  I'pton M 12 

Hurley,  Bailey F 1 1 • j 

Hurnvllle,(r.d.)  Clay .< ; 21 
Huron,  (r.  d.)  Hill. . . K 23  B’O 

Hurst, (r.  d.)  Coryell  M 3i 

Hurst,  Tnrrant I 22 

Husbands.  Hunt H 25 

Hutch.  Nacogdoches. K 2> 
Hutcheson . Walker..  N 26  12 

Hutchins,  Dallas.. . . J - 

Hutson,  Brown 1-  19 

Hutto  • Williamson . .» 1 22  5 • 1 

Huxley.  { r d.)  Sliell)>  I.  2 • 

Hyatt.  Tylyr N -N 

live.  Blanco o 2**  * 

Nolan lv  16  2o*> 
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Ideal,  Sherman B 13 

liiietcitd,  Bexar R 19 

Ike.  (r.  *1.)  Kills K 21 

Ilka,  Guadulupe 21 

Illinois  Bend,  Mon- 
tague  O 21 

Turn, (r.d.)  Red  River  H 27 
I nnnermei'e.  Krath..K  20 
Imogen?,  Atascosa. . S 20 

ImjMTlal,  1‘ceoS M 11 

Jmtri,  Refugio S 23 

Independence  Heights 

G.  Harris P 26 

Independence,  Wash- 
ington  O 24 

Index,  (r.d.)  V a n 

Zandt J26 

India,  (r.  d. ) Kills K 24 

Indian  Creek. Brown.  L 11 
Indian  Hup. Hamilton  1.20 
Indian  Gully,  Liberty*  *23 

Indio,  Za Valia S 17 

Industry,  Austin I’  21 

Inez,  Victoria R 2:1 

Ingleside.San  Patrick <(  23 

I agratn,  Kerr 1’  13 

In kum,  Taylor K 17 

Inman,  Moore B13 

Inxnlls,  Williamson. <)  21 

fo.  Goliad S 22 

I ola.  Grimes N 2.1 

lolnnthe,  Sterling K 14 

Tarrant 3 22 

Iowa  Colony,  Brazoria  l 27 
Iowa  Park©,  Wlchltai.  19 

Ira,  Scurry I 15 

Iredell.  Bosque K 21 

Ireland,  Coryell L 21 

Irene©.  Hill K 23 

Iron  Branch, Llano. . N 20 
Iron  Mountain,  (r.  d.) 

Rusk K 23 

Ironosa , San  Augus- 
tine  L 29 

Ironton,  Cherokee.  .K  26 

Irving©,  Dallas I 23 

Irwin,  (r.d.)  Rusk..  K 28 

Isaacs,  Hemphill B 16 

Isaacs,  Milam N 23 

Isabel  Siding,  Webb.V  18 

Iser,  Hudspeth L 4 

Isla,  Sabine L 29 

Island,  (r.  d.)  Lime- 
stone  L 24 

Island,  Galveston 4 28 

Islltas,  Webb ...VIS 

Isom,  Hutchinson C 14 

Israel,  (r.  d.)  Free- 
stone  L 25 

Italy©.  Ellis . K 23 

Itasca©,  Hill K 22 

Ivan.  Stephens I 19 

Ivanhoe,  Fannin G 24 

Iverson,  (r.  d.)  Hill.  .K  23 
Ives,  Montgomery...*)  27 
Ivorv.(r  d.)  Freestone L 25 

Ivy,  Caldwell Q 22 

Izoro,  Lampasas M 21 


Jacks,  Newton M 30 

Jacksboro©  .Jack  II  20 
Jackson,  Montgomery 026 
Jackson,  (r.  d.)  Van 

Zandt . . J 26 

Jacksonville©,  Chero- 
kee  K 26 

Jacobla, (r.  d.)  Hunt.. I 25 

Jacobs,  Cottle F 16 

Ja  kehamon,  Comanche  L20 
James,  (r.d.)  Shelby.. L 29 
Jameson,  (r.d.)  C ray- 

son G 24 

James  in  ten , New  ton.  N 3d 
Jamestown,  (r.  d ) 

Smith I 27 

Janiest'nrn,  Tarrant. . I 22 

•lanes,  Bailey  F 11 

Jani  e,  Goii/ales Q 23 

Japan,  Montgomery . P 27 
•Jarilin,  ( r.  d.)  Hunt...  I 25 
Jarrell,  Williamson. . N 22 

Jarvis,  Anderson L 26 

Jarvis,  Hutchinson. . B 13 

Jvson.  Trinity N 27 

Jasper M 29 

Java.  ( r.d.)  CherokeeL  26 
Javhart,  ( r.  d.)  Cass. . I 29 

J ay  ton,  Kent H 15 

Jean,  Young II  19 

Jeannetta,  Harris P 26 

Jeddo,  Bastrop P 22 

JetVeraon  ©.Marion  I 2s 
Jeffry,  Huteliiuson.  ..Bit 
Jelllco.  (r.d.)  Tarrant.)  22 

Je  turner),  Jasper N 29 

Jenkins,  (r.d. » MorrisI  23 
Jennlngs,( r.d.  ibimarG  26 
Jennings  Lake,  Bo\vleH23 

J’tisen.  Frio R 19 

Jericho,  1 knilcy I)  1 5 

Jermyn.  Jack. H 20 

Jessie,  (r.  d.)  IIH1....K  23 

Jesters,  Navurro K 24 

Jewett©.  Leon M 25 

JM»a.  Kaufman 1 24 

J Inula  le.  Clay G 20 

Jims  Bayou,  Cass 1 28 

Jno.  Camp,  William- 
son   N 22 

Joaquin,  Shelby K 29 

Joel,  Deaf  Smith D 12 

John.(r.  d.)  Travis  ..<  j 32 
J o li  ii  h o ii  City, 
Blanco 0 20 
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10  Johnsons  Station, (r.d.) 

X Tarrant I 22 

10  Johnstone,  ValVerdeRla 

X Johnsvllle,  Kruth K 21 

Johntown.  ( R.  R.  name 
50  May vr)  Red  River..  II 27 

15  Joiner , Fayette P24 

X Joliet(r.  d.)  Caldwell. Q 22 

X Jolly.  Clay G 20 

27  Jonah,  Williamson  . . . N 22 

X Jones,  Falls M 23 

Jonesboro,  < .’oryell . .1.21 
715  Jones  Prairie,  Milam  N 23 
Jonesvllle,  Harrison.. J 29 

300  Joplin,  Jar k 121 

Jopi»a,(r.  d.)  Burnet. N 21 

25  < Jordan , Bastrop P 22 

60  Joseph,  Waller P25 

1"0  Josephine.  Collin  ....I  24 

100  Joshua,  Johnson I 22 

X Josselet,  Haskell 1117 

15  Josserand,  Trinity  ..  .M  27 
500  Jour<lanton©,Atas- 

200  coxa S20 

170  Jounlanton  Junction, 

97  Atascosa S 20 

15  Joy,  Clay II  20 

X Joyce,  Bowie H 28 

X Joyce,  Webb V 17 

X Jozye.  Madison N 25 

300  Juanita,  Loving R 25 

30  Juan  »SV/coz,Nuecea.  U 22 

X Jud,  Haskell 1117 

10  Judd,  Palo  Pinto J 20 

2,041  Jtidkins,  Kelt  a* Lll 

4oo  Judson.  (r.  d.)  Gregg. J 23 
750  Jumbo. (r  d.)  PanolaK  29 

250  J alia,  Victoria li  23 

26  4 J ul iff.  Brazoria Q26 

100  'launbo,  Panola K 29 

Junction,  Tarrant J 22 

X Junction,  Kimble. <>  17 
Junction.  Galveston. Q 27 
100  Junior,  (r.  d.)  Guada- 

25  lupe Q21 

357  Juno,  Val  Verde P14 

15  Jusrieeburg,  Garza. . . I 14 

X Justin©.  Denton  I 22 

X Justin  Gravel  Bit, 

X Denton I 22 

X 

15  K 

62  Ka.  (r.  d.)  Dallas J 24 

X Kaffir,  Swisher E 13 

500  Kaleta,  San  Patricio U 22 
7 Kamey,  (r.  d.)  Cal- 
houn  S 24 

10  Kanawha,  Red  Iiiver. G 26 
1.350  Karen.  Montgomery.* > 26 
1,599  Karnack.  Harrison. .. I 29 
30  Karntrs , Limestone. .L  24 
75  Karnes  City©, 

50  Karnes S21 

X Kasarek,  Brazos N 24 

15  Kasota,  Armstrong.  .1)  1 4 

X Katemcy,  Mason N 18 

5 Katy,  Harris P 26 

Katy  Lake,  William- 
son  X 22 

Kaufman  ©.  Kauf- 
man  J24 

X Kearsey,  Rusk K28 

1,373  Keck,  (r.d.)  GonzalesR  22 

100  Keeclii,  Leon L 25 

Keefer,  Montgomery. O 27 

10  Keelep,  Johnson J 22 

Keenan, Montgomery*)  26 

3,723  Keene.  Johnson J 22 

32  Keene  Station,  Johu- 

X son J 22 

50  Keeter,  (r.d.)  Wise...  l 22 

10  Keisler,  Montgomery  X 25 

Keith.,  Grimes X 25 

50  Keith  Lake  Gully , 

X Jefferson P 29 

Keithton,  Jasper X 29 

20  Keller,  Tarrant 122 

X Kelley,  Angelina M 28 

X Kelley vllle,  (r.  d.) 

X Marion 128 

X Kellogg,  (r.  d.)  HuntH  24 

1 25  Kellys,  Wa  1 ke r X 26 

2 00  Kelm,(r.  cl.)  NavurroK  2 4 

X Kelsey,  Upshur 127 

X Keltys,  Angelina L 28 

X Kemuh,  Galveston . . .Q  27 

2,000  Kemp.  Kaufman I 24 

50  Kempner,  LampasaaM  21 
X Kendalla,  Kendall  ...P20 
600  Kendleton.Fort  Bend  Q25 
75  Kenedy©.  Karnes. . ..S  21 

X Kenefick,  Liberty 0 27 

50  Kenel.  (r.  d.)  Hender- 

2,549  son K 26 

62  Kennard,  Houston  . . M 27 
X Keunedale,  Tarrant.. J 22 

X Kenney,  Austin. P 24 

X Kent.  Culberson M 7 

UK)  Kentouur.d.  • BastropP  23 
X Kentucky  Town,  Gray- 

X son 11  24 

50  Kerby,  (r.d.)  Hill K 23 

200  Kerens  ©,  Navarro.  K 24 
10  Kerinit,  Winkler  ..  L 10 
10  Kcrrvil  U*  • . Kerr.  I*  IK 
460  Kerlman.  Angelina.  M 28 
Kessler,  Colli ngs- 
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Killeen  ' . Bell M 21 

Kim  bull,  (r.d.)  Bosque.  I 22 
Klmbro.i  r.d. )TraTls..O  22 
Kindred.  San  Augus- 
tine  M 29 

King.  Coryell M 21 

King  "la.  Wilbarger. . F 18 
Kingsbury, GuadalupeQ  21 

Klngshiiid.  Lluno O 20 

Klngsniere,  Burden.. J 14 
Kings  Mill,  (P.O.  name 

Ec  la)  Gray C 15 

Kingston.  Hunt H 24 

iiingH\ille  ©.  Kle- 

w berg V 21 

Kinkler,(  r.d  i Lavaca.  R 24 

Kinney,  Kinney Ii  16 

Kiorna da,  lied  Iiiver. G 26 

Kiowa,  Llpsc<>mi) A 16 

Kipling,  ^r.  d.)  Kauf- 
man   J 23 

Kirby,  Bexar 4 20 

Kirbyvllle 0,  Jasper.  X 29 

Kirk,  Bexar R 19 

Klrk,(r.d.)LlmestoneL  24 
Kirkland,  Childress. . F 16 
Kirlley,  (P.  O.  name 
Prim m)  Fayette.  .. P 28 
K Irvin  ©,  F reestone. . L 24 

Kittrell,  Walker X 26 

Kiltrell  Station, 

Walker X 26 

Kitty,  Live  * >ak T 21 

Kleburg,  Dallas J 24 

Klein,  (r.d.)  Harris.  .P  26 

Klondike,  Delta H 25 

Knapp,  scurry J 14 

Knarf,  Colorado Q 24 

Knickerbocker,  Tom 

Green M 15 

Knight,  Pulk X 23 

Knippa,  Uvalde R 17 

Knob,  (r.  d.)  Parker.  I 21 

Knost,  Neuron X 30 

Knott,  How ard J 13 

Knox,  (P.  O.  name 

Soda)  Polk X 27 

Knox  City©,  Knox  . .H  17 
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1.079  Mazatlan,  Dunn V 20 

150  Mazeland,  (r.  d.)  Run- 

X nels L 17 

X Meaders,  Dallas 123 

< Meadow,  Terry H 12 

X Meadow  Lake,  Gray- 

175  sou G 23 

Mecca, (r.d.) Madison X 25 
85  Medford.  Archer G 20 

4.080  Medicine  M«>und.  Har- 

deman  F 13 

50  Meilill.  Lamar G 26 

25  Medina,  Bandera 1)  18 

15  Medina  l,ake.  MedinaR19 
250  Meeks,  i r.  d.)  Bell... N 22 

20  Megargel,  Archer Hi 9 

Melissa,  Collin H 21 

30  Melon,  Frio S 18 

3<j0  Melrose,  NacogdochesL  28 
X Melvin,  McCulloch.. M 17 
100  Memphis ©,  Hall.  .E  16 
X Mena,<  r.d.)  Red  River  H 27 
488  Menard  1,  Menard. N 17 
50  Men  aid  stock  Yard , 

X Menard N i7 

200  Mendon.  L'.ano  N 20 

X Mendota.  Hemphill..  .B  16 

12  Mendoza,  (r.  d.)Cald- 

25  well P 22 

X Menlow,  (r.  d.)  Hill. . K 23 

Meims,  Fayette P 23 

X Meatz.  Colorado Q 21 

100  Mercedes©,  Hidalgo.  Y 21 
Mercers  Cap,  Co- 

X manche L19 

Mercury,  McCulloch. M 19 
150  Mereta  Tom  Green.. L 15 

X Meredit h.  Johnson I 22 

27  Mereta.  Tom  Green..  M 16 
100  Meridian  0,  Bos- 
que  K.  22 

X Merit,  Hunt H 24 

50  Merkel©,  Taylor J 17 

Mei’le,  Burleson O 24 

75  Meriilltown,  ( r.  d.  ) 

X Travis <»  22 

X M en'imac.  Wood 1 26 

700  Merrivale . Bosque. . . L 22 

827  Mertens©,  Hill K 23 

719  Mertzou,  Irion M 15 

150  Mesa,  Grimes N 25 

100  Mesquite©,  Dallas 124 

X Metz,  Ector Lll 

X Mewshaw,  Anderson. L 26 
X Mexia©,  Limestone.  .L  24 
30  Mexia  Junction , 

25  Limestone L21 

S00  Meyersville.  De  Witt . R 22 
639  Miami©,  Roberts... C 15 
Michelson , Wilson. . . R Id 

100  Michies.  Dawson J 13 

3.553  Mickey,  Floyd G 14 

250  Middleton.  L**on M 25 

8u  Middle  Wat  m-.  Hart  ley  B 11 

13  Midlieids.  Matagorda  . R 25 
150  Midland  0,  Mid- 

25  land K 12 

525  Midline, MontgomeryO  27 
X Midiine  Junction , 

X Liberty 0 27 

35  Midlothian  ©.  Ellis I 23 

4,310  Midway,  Madison M 25 

950  Midway,  ban  Patricio!  22 

150  Midyetl.  Panola J 29 

Miguel,  F rio S 19 

14,271  Mikado,  (i  r.d  ) Wood  J 27 

X Mike,  Kaufman 1 24 

3.1U5  Mikeska,  Live  Oak. . ,T  21 

X Milam,  Sabine L 29 

X Milano,  Milam N 23 

500  Mllburn,  McCulloch.  M 18  • 
50  Mildred,  (r.  d.)  Xuv- 

50  arro K 24 

Miles©,  Runnels L 16 

75  Mils' Twelve,  Nolan.  .K  16 

Milford  . Ellis K 23 

50  Mill,  Bailey F 11 

X J fill  Creek,  Wsushlng^ 

X ton P 24 

100  Mi  Hedge,  Sun  JacintoO  27 
Mllbw  Grove, Hopkins. I 25 
40  Mlller-virw.  Concho. M 17 
150  M 1 1 1 e r v i 1 le , (r.  d.  t 

1,137  Kratb Iv  21 


150 

Milton,  (r.  d.)  Lamar. O 26 

150 

Mount  Sylvan,  Smith.  J 26 

170 

X 

Milvkl,  l.lhertr 

. .<>  2i 

2«>0 

Motin  1 \ enion  •_  . 

SOU 

Mina,  \T.  d. ) Hunt. . 

. . 1 25 

15 

Franklin 11  26 

1,211 

10 

Minden,  Rusk 

...K.  27 

500 

Mowat , Bastro U 24 

A 

< 

Miueola  • , Wood. . . 

2.299 

M oiclt’8,  Umb G 12 

X 

50 

M ineru.  -Webb 

..U  17 

1.U00 

Mud,  Travis u 21 

10 

85 

Mineral,  Bee 

...S  21 
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MuellerhVllle,  (r.  d.) 

35 

Massey,  (r.  d.)IIlll  ..  .Iv  23 
Masters.  Throckmor- 

40 

Mlllett,  La  Salle  .... 
Jfihh ' an.  Austin. ..  . 

..S  18 
. P 25 

711 

t.  >11 119 

3d 

MlMlcun,  Brazos  . . .. 

. < > 25 

> 

M;it;i<lor  • , Motley. (r  15 

69i 

Mills,  Brazos 

..t  24 

25 

Matagorda,  MutagonlaS  25 

900 

MllGap,  Parker 

..[21 

. . T 22 

99 

Mathis,  San  Patricio.  T 21 

yoo 

Mills  Spur , Shelbv . . 

.1,23 

..S  22 

X 

Matin  bunt,  ('amp. . . .1  27 

100 

Millwood . ( r.d  ) ( olllnll  21 

..0  27 

X 

Matlock , Dallam..  ..  B 11 

X 

Milner,  (r.  d)  Cuss. . 

..I  29 

100 

lt)0 

30 

X 

400 

20 

4«U 


75 

X 

X 

X 

250 

X 

417 

153 

50 

X 

X 

12 

X 

X 

X 

200 
25 
250 
X 
10 
500 
253 
100 
175 
250 
2. 839 
X 

1,164 

X 

X 

25 

67 

25 

X 

20 

3,414 

X 

500 

X 

X 


1.810 

X 

25 
20 
X 
S42 
6 0 
35 
674 
X 
X 
3.482 

X 

244 

935 

X 

X 

10 

50 

60 

50 

1,795 

X 


1.29S 

500 

X 

112 

66 

X 

X 

5(0 

100 

800 

300 

20 

S53 

X 

910 

X 

X 

X 

300 

250 

X 

300 

150 

600 

X 

800 

X 

25 

X 


Mineral  Springs, 

Panola J 29 

Mineral  Wells©, Palo 

Pluto 1 20 

Minerva,  Milam N 23 

Mingo,  Denton .11  23 


7,890 

1U0 


Mingus,  Palo  Pinto  . , 

,J 

20 

1,000 

Minnocka,  Montgom 

ery 

<)  26 

X 

Minter.  Lamar 

H 

26 

50 

Miriam . Liberty 

() 

28 

X 

Mission©,  Hidalgo... 

Y 

20 

3,817 

Mission  Valley,  Vic 

toria S23  66 

Missouri  City,  Fort 

Bend Q 26  125 

Mitchell,  Swisher F',  1 3 X 

Miila,  Cameron Y 22  X 

Mixon, (r.d.)  Cherokee  L 27  X 

Mobeetie,  Wheeler... -c  16  650 

Mobile,  Tyler N 23  50 

Moccasin,  Coryell. . . M 21  X 

Mofeta,  Terrell P 12  X 

Moffat.  Bell M 22  200 

Moffatts  Q u ar  r y, 

Erath K 20  X 

Moglia,  Webb V 19  25 

Mohegan.  (r.d.)  Hunt  I 25  10 

Moline,  Lampasas... M 20  100 

Mollie,  (r.  d.)  Red 

River II  27  25 

Monahans.  Ward L 10  200 

Monico,  (r.  d.)  Van 

Zandt T 26  20 

Mouington.  AndersonL  26  X 

Monkstown.  Fannin. G 25  300 

Monroe,  (r.d.)  Gregg.J  28  X 

Monroe,  Lubbock ...  G 13  X 

Monserate,  ,(r*  d.) 

Lavaca ’ R 24  X 

Montague,  Mon- 
tague  G 21  300 

Montalba,  Anderson. K.  25  100 

Mont  Belvieu,  Cham- 
bers  P 27  250 

Mont  Clair.  Reeves..  K 8 X 

Mont*  Christo. HidalgoX20  X 

Montell,  Uvalde Q 17  20 

Monteola,  Bee.  * S 21  50 

Monterey,  Angelina. M 28  25 

Moutfort,( r.d.)  Navar- 
ro  K 24  10 

Montgomery,  Mont- 
gomery  0 26  400 

Montgomery  J unction , 

Montgomery 0 26  X 

Monthalia,  Gonzales.  .Q  22  35 

Monticello.(r.d.)TitusH27  40 

Montopolis,  (r.  d.) 

Travis 0 22  200 

Montoya,  El  Paso  ,...K  2 X 

}fonument,  Irion  ...M15  X 

Moody  ©,  McLennan M 22  1,106 

Moonshine  Hill,  HarrisP26  X 

Moore,  Frio Ii  19  550 

Mooreville,(r.d.)FallsM23  150 

Moorman,  ( omancheL  20  X 

Morales,  Jackson Ii  24  50 

Mot  an©. Shackelford. J 18  1,055 

Moravia. ( r.  d.  i Lavaca R21  50 

Moreland,  ir.  d. ) Collin  1 1 24  X 

Morey.  Jefferson P 29  X 

Morgan©.  Bosque.... K 22  672 

Morgan  Mill,  Erath. . .J  20  350 

MorgansPoint.  IlarrlsP26  500 

Morince,  (r.  d.)  Van 

Zandt T 26  20 

Morita,  Howard K13  X 

Moro.  Taylor K 17  225 

Morrill,  Cherokee L27  200 

Morris,  Howard J 14  5 

Morris  Ranch,  Gilles- 
pie  P 19  300 

Morton,  Moore B 13  X 

Moscow,  Polk N 27  210 

Moselle,  Tarrant J 22  X 

Mosheim.  Basque.  ...L  22  250 

M*>ss  Bluff.  Liberty. . ,P 28  20 

Moss  Creek , Nacog- 
doches  L 28  X 

Moss  Spur,  Sail  Au- 
gustine  M 29  X 

Mossville, Cooke G 22  10 

Mostyn,  Montgomery  0 26  X 

Motley,  (r.  d.)  Rusk  .K  2S  loo 

Molt , Angelina M 29  25 

Moulton,  Luv.u  a <>  23  TOO 

Mouml,  Coryell M 22  45 

Mountain  Home,  KerrP  IS  47 

Mountain  Peak,  (r.d.) 

Ellis Iv  24  120 

MountainSpring.  (r.d.) 

Cooke G 22  60 

Mount  Alamo,  Kendall  P19  X 

Mo  mi  t Blanco,  CrosbyGll  38 

Mount  Calm  r'.  Hill. . L 23  626 

Mount  < 'armel,  (r.  d.) 

Smith J 27  40 

M o u n t Enterprise, 

Rusk Iv  28  750 

Molt  n t Houston  ,lIarrisP27  10 

Mount  Joy,  (r.  d.) 

Delta 1126  X 

Mount  Lynn , Mc- 
Lennan   L 22  X 

Mon nt  IMetisant  Z . 

Titus 11  27  4,099 

Mount  St  imuli,  Chero- 
kee  Iv  26  100 

Mount  Sharp,  IIuys...P20  125 


Washington P 25 

Muenster,  Cooke  ...  G 22  400 

Mulberry,  (r.  d.)  Fan- 
nin  G 25  lo 

Muldoon,  Fayette. ...  P 23  200 

iUuIeshoe,  Bailey. .F  II  oU 

Mullin©,  (R.  R.  name 

M alien)  Mills L 19  558 

Mulock,  Hansford. . . A 14  2oO 

Mumford,  Robertson. N 24  150 

Muncy,  Flo}d F 14  X 

M unday©,  Knox H 17  998 

Mun^er,  Limestone.  .L 24  29 

Munson,  (r.  d.)  Rock- 
wall  124  X 

Munz,  (r.  d.)  Cass.  ...II  28  100 

Murchison,  HetidersonK25  5o0 

Mui'iio,  Oldham C 12  X 

Muriel,  (r.d.)  larraut.J22  10 

Murphy,  C ollin 124  125 

Murray,  Young 1 19  41 

Muvvanl,  Panola K23  75 

Muse,  (r.  d.)  Wise 122  X 

Mustang,  (r.  d.)  Den- 
ton  H 23  29 

M yers,  Burleson <>24  100 

Mykawa.  Harris Q27  50 

Myra.  Cooke G 22  400 

Myrtle,  Harris Q 26  X 

Myrrle  Springs,  (r.d.) 

Vail  Zandt J 26  150 


N 

Nabo'rs,  Haskell 117  10 

Maclina,  (P.  <4.  name 

EtoiL-)  Angelina... L 28  25 

Nacogdoches  Q, 

Nacogdoches L 23  3,546 

Nada.  Colorado Q 24  40 

Nadeau,  Galveston.  .Q  27  X 

Naler,  McLennan  — L22  X 

Nalley,  (r.  d.)  McLen- 
nan  M 23  X 

Nance,  Matagorda  . .Tw  25  X 

Napier,  San  Jacinto.. <>27  X 

Naples  ©,  Morris. ...  H 27  887 

Nari  issof  Cottle G 16  X 

Naruua,  (r.  d ) Bur- 
net  N 21  IS 

Nash,  Bowie H 29  350 

Nash,  (r.  d.)  Ellis... K 24  200 

Nat,  (r.  d.)  Nacog- 
doches  L2S  25 

Natalia,  Medina R 19  500 

Nathan.  Trinity N 27  X 

National,  Bowie  ....  II  29  X 

Navarro,  Navarro... Iv  24  X 

Navasota  ©,  Grimes. O 25  5,060 

Navldad,  Jackson... R 24  15 

Navo,  (r.  d)  Benton.. 1 1 23  25 

Naylor,  Donley P15  25 

Nazareth,  Ca-tro E 12  50 

Neal,  (r.d.)  Madison.  X 25  100 

Neale,  Cameron Y 22  x 

Neals,  Smith I 27  X 

Nebo. (r.d.)  Cherokee  L 27  25 

Nebraska,  Cameron.  Y 22  X 

Necessity,  Stephens.  ..J  19  200 

Nechauitz,  Fayette..  . P 23  10 

Necb.es,  Anderson..  Iv  26  350 

Neches  Junction , Jef- 

fersou  P 29  X 

Nederland,  Jefferson P 29  50 

Nedra,  Wharton <^25  X 

Need m ore,  t r.  <L) 

Prlta U26  X 

Needvillc,  Fort  Bend  Q 26  X 

Neely,  San  AugustineL  29  10 

Nejf,  Trinirv M 27  X 

Negley,  Rod  Iilver. . .< r 26  100 

Neind’a.  (r.  d.)  J"iics..J  17  75 

Nelin,  McCulloch. . . M 18  X 

Nelleva,  Brazos 0 25  X 

N e 1 1 ev  a Junction, 

Brazos O 25  X 

Nelson , Williams ai..()  22  X 

Nelsonville,  (r.  d.)  Aus- 
tin  P‘?5  175 

Xelta.  (r.d.)  Honkins.  I 26  25 

Nemo,  Somervell ....  K 22  35 

Xeola.  (r.d.)  Hunt 1 25  5€ 

.Yep.  Clierokee L27 

Nn  i.  Iloo<l 1 21  50 

Nesbitt,  (r.  d.)  Rob- 
ertson.  N 24  25 

Nettie,  Polk X 27  50 

Neut,  (r.  d.)  Fannin. G 2-5  X 

Neuvlllc,  Shelby L29  250 

Neva,  (r.d.  )Stonewall  H 16  X 

Nevada©,  C'dllu 1 24  578 

Neville 9 Spur,  Gon- 
zales  Q 2?  X. 

Newark.  Wise 1 22  2t)0 

New  Baden,  Robert- 
son  M 21  175 

New  Berlin,  (r.  d.) 

Guadalupe O 21  175 

New  Birmingham. (r.d.) 

Cherokee L2«  112 

Nt> w Bust o n i '•  ' l - 8 869 

New  1 5 ra nil IV Is  , 

Comal Q 21  3,590 

Xewburg,  (r.  d.)  Co- 
manche  L 2d  *5 

Newby.  L**on M 24  100 

New  California. (P.O. 
name  Clnonla)  Za- 
▼ alla S 17  X 
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MEN  OF  TEXAS 


N the  preceding  pages  we  have  covered 
in  detail  the  history,  the  resources  and  in- 
dustries of  Texas.  Special  articles  from  the 
pens  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men 
and  women  of  the  State  who  are  recog- 
nized as  authorities  on  the  subjects 
treated,  have  dealt  with  facts  regarding  nearly 
every  phase  of  life  and  industry  of  Texas  as  a 
state,  as  well  as  of  the  leading  cities  and  cen- 
ters of  industry,  in  an  interesting  and  com- 
prehensive manner.  These  articles  are  appropri- 
ately illustrated  with  pictures  of  historic  interest 
and  a large  number  of  views  showing  the  scenic 
beauty  as  well  as  the  commercial  and  industrial 
progress.  This  is  followed  by  a complete  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  facts  of  interest  regarding 
every  city,  town  and  county  of  Texas,  supple- 
mented with  carefully  indexed  maps  showing 
railroads,  electric  lines  and  automobile  highways, 
as  well  as  geographic,  topographic  and  political 
divisions. 

The  following  department  of  the  Encyclopedia 
is  devoted  to  the  biographical  sketches  of  men 
and  women  of  Texas  who  have  had  a part  in  the 
making  of  Texas  history,  as  well  as  those  who 
today  represent  the  political,  professional,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  life  of  the  state. 
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GOVERNORS  OF  TEXAS 


J-; N K Y SMITH — Governor  of  the  Provisional 
, rnnieiit  of  Texas,  November,  1835-March,  1836, 
k,  born  in  1784  and  died  in  1851.  He  came  to 
from  Missouri  in  1821,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  advocate  the  independence  of  Texas  and 
„ . . first  governor  over  Texas  as  one  of  the  Mexican 
•,  *.  His  administration  was  stormy  because  the 
. , d that  had  elected  him  head  of  the  Provisional 
■.trnment  wished  Texas  to  continue  as  a Mexican 
while  Henry  Smith  was  for  independence.  A 
, r j t y of  the  council  voted  to  depose  him  but  he 
..  ,-rd  to  retire  from  his  position  until  the  found- 
. ,.f  the  government  ad  interim  which  gave  a 
'firent  turn  to  Texas’  affairs  and  elected  a new 

PAVID  G.  BURNET — Second  Governor  of  Texas 
' ,ro  the  Republic  was  founded,  March,  1836- 
• umber,  1836,  was  born  in  1788,  came  to  Texas 
1*»26,  and  from  the  Convention  of  1833,  advo- 
,nd  the  independence  of  Texas;  upon  formation  of 
• ••  government  ad  interim,  the  second  form  of 
Texas’  development  in  her  evolution  from  a province 
' Mexico  to  one  of  the  states  in  the  American 
;on,  he  was  chosen  head  of  the  new  regime  which 
tarn  was  brought  to  an  end  with  the  establish- 
''■r.t  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  September,  1836, 
.'.n  the  first  president  was  elected.  He  was  vice- 
u-sident  of  the  republic  under  Lamar’s  administra- 

• n,  was  secretary  of  state  in  1846,  and  elected 
■..ted  States  senator,  1866.  He  died  on  December 
1870. 

SAM  HOUSTON — The  first  and  the  third  presi- 
u-r:t  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  1836-1838,  and  1841- 
*14  (due  to  the  fact  that  the  constitution  of  the 
•v  republic  forbade  a president’s  holding  two  con- 
" utive  terms)  and  sixth  governor,  1859-March  16, 
•'"1,  was  born  in  Virginia,  March  2,  1793,  and  came 
Texas  in  1832  after  having  served  as  governor  of 
'•  messee,  a congressman  of  that  state  also,  and 
■ •■•!!>•  as  special  representative  of  President  Jack- 

■ to  the  Indians  in  which  capacity  he  came  to 

• xas.  In  1835  he  was  elected  commander-in-chief 
' ‘h<-  Texas  forces.  How  he  displayed  rare  general- 
s’ in  this  capacity  as  he  had  previously  done  in 

■ United  States  army,  and  won  the  Battle  of  San 
- m.to  against  the  Mexicans  at  great  odds,  thereby 
"-mg  forever  the  matter  of  Texas’  independence, 

5 mown  to  all  students  of  history.  He  was  chosen 
' ’ president  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  which  was 
first  election  by  the  people.  Governor  Smith  of 
’•  Provisional  Government  and  Govern  Burnet  of 
Government  ad  interim  having  been  chosen  by 

• 'mall  council.  He  was  elected  to  his  second  term 
president  by  the  people  as  soon  as  the  constitution 

■'•ml.  He  was  elected  as  Texas  State  Senator  to 
' nited  States  in  1846,  1847,  and  1851,  and  was 
“’n  governor  of  Texas  in  1859  but  resigned  the 
'•on  as  Texas  joined  the  Confederacy,  a measure 
■ pposed.  He  was  for  thirty  years,  from  1832, 

, 'f>te  of  his  coming  to  Texas,  to  1863,  the  date  of 
■ : ■ a t h , one  of  the  colossal  figures  of  Texas  his- 
• m her  three  forms,  a province  of  Mexico,  a 
•flic,  a State  in  the  American  Union. 

‘IRABEAU  B.  LAMAR — The  second  president  of 
Republic  of  Texas,  1838-1841,  was  born  in 
r‘‘ia,  1798  and  settled  in  Texas  in  1835.  He  had 
"d  as  secretary  of  war  during  the  government 
T:,,  rim,  vice-president  under  Houston’s  first  ad- 


ministration as  president  of  the  Republic,  a gallant 
commander  in  the  Mexican  war  following  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  and  later 
still  as  United  States  minister  to  Argentine.  He 
was  noted  for  his  courtly  manners,  distinguished 
bearing  and  literary  ability.  He  died  in  1859. 

ANSON  JONES — Fourth  president  of  the  Republic 
of  T«xas  (Sam  Houston  being  the  third  as  well  as 
the  first),  1844-1846,  was  born  in  Massachusetts, 
1798;  he  came  to  Texas  in  1833  and  from  the  first 
was  a champion  of  Texan  independence.  Before 
his  election  to  the  presidency  he  had  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Texan  Congress,  minister  to  the 
United  States  and  secretary  of  state.  At  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  Union,  which  occurred  be- 
fore his  term  as  president  had  expired,  he  retired 
to  his  plantation,  occupied  himself  with  his  pro- 
fessional and  literary  duties  till  his  death  in  1858. 

J.  PINCKNEY  HENDERSON— First  governor  of 
the  American  State  of  Texas,  February  16,  1846. 
December  21,  1847,  was  born  in  1809  and  died  in 
1858.  He  came  to  Texas  in  1836,  bringing  from 
Mississippi  a regiment  of  volunteers  to  fight  for 
Texas  independence.  He  was  a great  orator,  rend- 
ered invaluable  service  in  raising  troops  for  Texas 
in  the  United  States  and  was  attorney-general  under 
Houston,  in  1837  served  as  special  minister  to  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  in  1844,  minister  to  the  United 
States.  At  the  close  of  his  first  term  as  governor, 
he  refused  to  stand  for  re-election.  He  was  later 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

GEORGE  T.  WOOD — Second  governor  of  Texas, 
1847-1849,  was  born  in  Georgia  and  removed  to 
Texas  in  1836.  Little  is  known  of  his  private  life. 
He  served  several  terms  as  a member  of  the  Texas 
Congress,  was  an  officer  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  for 
some  time  brigadier-general  of  the  militia.  In  1847 
he  was  elected  governor  and  upon  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office  he  retired  to  private  life  where 
he  died,  in  Panola  County,  in  1856. 

PETER  HANSBORO  BELL— Third  governor  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  1849-1853,  born  in  Virginia, 
1810,  came  to  Texas  in  1836.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  after  holding 
several  offices  under  the  Republic  of  Texas,  entered 
the  Mexican  war  as  colonel  of  volunteers.  In  1849 
he  was  made  governor  and  near  the  close  of  his 
second  term  he  was  elected  to  congress.  At  the  end 
of  his  second  congressional  term  he  married  and 
settled  in  North  Carolina  where  he  resided  until  his 
death  in  1898.  In  1891,  seven  years  before  his  death, 
though  he  had  been  a resident  citizen  of  North 
Carolina  for  some  years,  the  Texas  legislature  voted 
him  a liberal  donation  of  Texas  lands  as  a reward 
for  his  excellent  services  in  the  three  stages  of  the 
state’s  existence — in  revolutionary  days,  under  the 
Republic  and  as  a state  in  the  Union. 

ELISHA  MARSHALL  PEASE— Fourth  governor 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  1853-1857,  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut, 1812,  and  came  to  Texas  in  1835.  He  soon 
attained  recognition  of  the  public  in  services  rend- 
ered in  minor  offices  under  the  provisional  govern- 
ment and  later  under  the  government  ad  interim. 
He  won  state-wide  fame  as  author  of  the  laws  regu- 
lating proceedings  in  the  district  courts  and  as 
chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  originating 
the  probate  laws  of  1848.  In  1850  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  senate  and  in  1853  to  the  governorship. 
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TEXAS  STATE  SENATE 

The  upper  House  of  the  Legislature  is  composed  of  Thirtv-oue  members  elected  from  their  respective  District' 
a Term  of  Four  years.  One-half  of  the  members  are  elected  alternately  every  two  years.  The  Goveriuu 
and  Lieutenant  Governor  ureVdected  for  a two  year  Term.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  nets  as 

President  of  the  Senate. 


GOVERNORS  OF  TEXAS 


„x.  the  Civil  War,  in  18G7,  he  was  again  made 
**  ror  o£  the  state  by  appointment  by  General 
" • imi,  but  after  two  years’  service  as  provisional 

!,-r.or  in  reconstruction  days,  resigned  because 
* misunderstanding  between  him  and  the  military 
- mu  ruler  of  the  district.  Governor  Pease  died 
, ; » r3. 

ij  vKDIX  R-  RUNNELS — Fifth  governor  of  the 
i'.e  of  Texas,  1857-1859,  came  to  Texas  in  1841 
from  Mississippi  and  soon  became  repre- 
of  Bowie  County  in  the -legislature,  from 
. j to  1855,  serving  as  speaker  of  the  House  of 
. nsentatives.  In  1857  he  was  elected  governor  of 
e ,tate  after  having  served  as  lieutenant-governor, 
t;-,  r the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  Governor 
,-.ntls  retired  to  his  plantation  in  Bowie  County 
re  he  died  in  1873. 

EDWARD  CLARK- — Seventh  governor  of  the 
•■.arc,  18(31,  from  March  to  December,  was  born  in 
in  Georgia  but  became  a citizen  of  Texas  in 
He  was  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
, ration  in  1845,  secretary  of  the  house  in  the  first 
Texas  legislature,  senator  in  the  second,  secretary 
( state  under  Governor  Pease,  and  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor under  General  Houston  who  was  the  sixth 
i vernor  of  the  state,  as  well  as  twice  president  of 
- Republic.  Governor  Houston  did  not  favor 
Trias’  joining  the  Confederacy  therefore  he  volun- 
tarily resigned  his  office  as  the  sixth  governor  which 
promoted  Mr.  Clark,  the  lieutenant-governor,  to  the 
f.vernorship  of  Texas  for  the  ten  months  of  Gov- 
ernor Houston’s  unexpired  term.  Governor  Clark 
; .-d  at  his  home  in  Marshall,  Texas,  in  1880. 

FRANCIS  R.  LUBBOCK — Eighth  governor  of 
Tr-xas,’  18G1-1863,  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in 
:*15  and  removed  to  Texas  in  183G.  He  was  made 
■ niptroller  of  the  republic  by  President  Houston, 
*vi  appointed  to  the  same  office  a second  time  by 
Prt-sident  Houston  in  his  second  administration.  In 
’•'■l  he  was  elected  governor;  he  refused  to  be  a 
aralidate  for  a second  term,  choosing  rather  to  enter 
Confederate  army  with  the  90,000  Texans  he  had 
misted  in  putting  in  the  field.  After  a brilliant 
■liter  under  various  generals,  he  was  offered  a 
; ice  on  the  staff  of  President  Davis.  An  intimate 
4"1  lasting  friendship  sprang  up  between  the 
'finer  Texas  governor  and  the  Confederate  presi- 

• nt  and  Mr.  Lubbock  was  with  President  Davis 
5 ben  the  two  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Federal 

• -ernment.  They  had  seven  months’  prison  life 
k'ether.  In  1878  ex-Governor  Lubbock  was  elected 

’ ■ate  treasurer,  a position  he  held  for  thirteen  years, 

• " ' 1 1 1891.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Austin,  in  1905. 

_ i’F.NDLETON  MURRAH— Ninth  governor  of 
‘■xas,  a native  of  South  Carolina,  came  to  Texas 
m Alabama  in  early  manhood,  exact  date  not 
\ ;VVn’  an<^  1857  was  elected  representative  of 
jrnson  County  in  the  state  legislature.  In  18G3 
was  made  governor.  When  the  Confederacy  sur- 
'■-'•iered  he  fled  to  Mexico  where  he  died,  at 
C-nterey,  in  1865. 

ANDREW  JACKSON  HAMILTON— -Tenth  gov- 

r °f  Texas,  1865-186G,  a native  of  Alabama, 

/ 7,0  to  Texas  in  184G.  Three  years  later  he  was 
, ‘ attorney-general  of  the  state  under  Gov.  Bell. 

• 1851  and  in  1853,  he  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
’ -<re  from  Travis  County.  In  1859  he  was  elected 

congress.  He  opposed  secession  from  the  Union 

• r ^'oxas  withdrew,  he  retired  to  Mexico,  thence 
‘ fhe  northern  states  and  served  in  the  Civil  War  as 


brigadier-general  of  Texas  troops  in  the  Federal 
army.  He  became  governor  of  Texas  by  virtue  of 
appointment  by  President  Johnson,  in  1865,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  appointed  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  died  at  his  home  in 
Austin  in  April,  1875. 

JAMES  W.  THROCKMORTON— Eleventh  gov- 
ernor of  Texas,  18GG-18G7,  came  to  Texas  in  1841 
from  the  state  of  Tennessee  where  he  was  born  in 
1825.  In  1851  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
where  he  served  for  several  terms;  he  opposed  seces- 
sion but  was  firm  in  standing  by  his  state  and  was  a 
faithful  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army.  He  was 
rendering  invaluable  service  to  the  state  in  recon- 
struction days  when  General  Sheridan,  the  military 
commander  of  the  district  Texas  was  in,  suddenly 
removed  him  from  the  governor’s  chair.  In  1874- 
78,  he  served  as  congressman.  He  died  in  1894  at 
his  home  in  McKinney,  Texas. 

ELISHA  M.  PEASE — Twelfth  governor,  1867- 
1869,  was  fourth  governor  also,  in  which  order  his 
sketch  is  given. 

EDMUND  J.  DAVIS — Thirteenth  governor  of 
Texas,  1870-1874,’  a native  of  Florida,  began  his 
residence  in  Texas  in  1848  and  held  various  offices  of 
trust  until  1861  when  he  entered  the  Union  army. 
In  1869  he  was  elected  governor.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  second  term  of  office  he  resumed  his  law 
practise  at  Austin  where  he  died  in  1883. 

RICHARD  COKE — Fourteenth  governor  of  Texas, 
1874-1876,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1829;  in  1850 
he  located  near  Waco,  Texas,  and  was  soon  chosen 
as  a district  judge.  He  entered  the  Southern  army 
as  private,  came  out  as  captain.  In  1866  he  became 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  but  was  re- 
moved as  impediment  to  reconstruction.  In  1876 
he  was  elected  United  States  senator,  an  office  he 
held  for  eighteen  years.  In  1895  he  refused  a 
further  candidacy,  retired  to  private  life  and  dibd 
at  his  Waco  home  in  1897. 

RICHARD  B.  HUBBARD — Fifteenth  governor  of 
the  Lone  Star  State,  1876-1879,  after  graduating 
from  Mercer  L'niversity  of  Georgia,  his  native  state, 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  Harvard  University 
with  literary  and  law  degrees,  came  to  Texas  in 
1853  and  settled  at  Tyler  where  his  eloquence  soon 
won  for  him  the  title  of  “Young  Demosthenes.”  In 
1856  he  was  a member  of  the  National  Democratic 
Convention,  soon  afterwards  was  made  United  States 
attorney  for  western  Texas,  then  entered  the  legis- 
lature. In  the  Civil  War  he  was  a Confederate 
colonel.  In  1873  he  was  elected  lieutenant  governor 
and  upon  the  resignation  of  Governor  Coke  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  governor’s  chair.  Governor  Hubbard 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  speakers  of  his  day, 
his  ability  as  such  being  in  demand  throughout  the 
nation,  in  campaign  speaking,  as  well  as  in  his  own 
state.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  Japan.  He  died  at  Tyler,  Texas,  1901. 

ORAN  M.  ROBERTS — born  in  South  Carolina, 
1815,  came  to  Texas  in  1841  and  from  1879  to  1SS3 
served  as  our  sixteenth  governor.  He  had  previously 
"held  the  offices  of  district  attorney,  district  judge, 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — prior  to  the  Civil 
War — colonel  in  the  Confederate  army,  chief  justice 
of  Texas,  1864,  United  States  senator,  1866,  and  in 
1874  again  made  chief  justice.  From  this  latter 
position  he  resigned  to  become  governor  of  Texas. 
After  his  governship  expired  he  was  chosen  pro- 
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TEXAS  HOUSE  OF  RElMtESENTATIVES 

The  lower  House  of  the  Legislature  consists  of  One  Hundred  and  fifty  members  elected  from  their  respective  I ' 1 
tricts  for  u Term  of  two  years.  Each  Legislature  convenes  in  regular  session  tin-  first  Tuesday  in  .January,  every 
odd  year  but  muy  be  called  in  special  session  at  any  time  thereafter  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor. 
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GOVERNORS  OF  TEXAS 


,,  r in  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 

• He  resigned  this  position  in  1893,  died  in 

; 1 1 U X IRELAND— Seventeenth  governor  of 

■.  i.is,  1883-1887,  a native  of  Kentucky,  was  born  in 
- -7  and  came  to  Texas  in  1853.  He  served  as  dis- 
. judge,  member  of  both  houses  of  the  state 
„ Mature,  and  became  one  of  the  supreme  judges, 
and  in  1884  he  was  nominated  governor  of 
by  acclamation.  He  retired  to  Seguin,  his 
me  town,  in  1887  where  he  resumed  the  practise 
i law.  He  died  in  1896. 

j..\WRENCE  S.  ROSS — Eighteenth  governor  of 
7 >;i<,  1887-1891,  came  to  Texas  in  1839  from  Iowa 
„ < , re  he  was  born  in  1838.  In  early  youth,  during 
, ini  me  r vacations  from  college,  he  won  far-reaching 
'.line  as  a fighter  of  Indians,  subduing  the  Com- 
*;■  hcs  some  years  later.  He  was  a member  of  the 

■ r^titutional  Convention  of  1875,  was  elected  to 
:he  state  senate  in  1881  and  chosen  governor  in 
."6  and  in  1888.-  At  the  expiration  of  his  second 
: mi  he  was  made  president  of  the  Texas  A.  & M. 

• allege,  at  Bryan,  where  he  died  in  1898. 

JAMES  STEPHEN  HOGG — Nineteenth  governor 

f Texas,  1891-1895,  was  the  first  native  of  Texas 
•.  i fill  the  governor’s  office.  He  was  born  in  1851, 
Rusk,  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  twelve,  was 

■ If-made,  became  a publisher  and  editor  of  ability 
d in  1875  took  up  the  practice  of  law.  The  suc- 

issive  offices  of  justice  of  the  peace,  county  at- 
torney, district  attorney,  attorney-general  and  then 
governor,  indicate  his  rise  in  state  services.  His 
■ instructive  policies  as  governor  met  with  sharp 
opposition  and  he  was  perhaps  the  most  criticised 
rxtcutive  of  the  state  in  certain  circles  in  the  term 
f his  oTce.  But  he  was  a true  statesman  and  when 
G died  in  1906,  his  remains  were  taken  to  the 
••Date  chamber  where  they  lay  in  state  and  leaders 
from  every  section  attended  the  funeral. 

CHARLES  A.  CULBERSON — Twentieth  governor 
f the  state,  1895-1899,  was  born  in  Alabama  in  1855. 
H:s  father,  Hon.  David  B.  Culberson,  moved  to  Texas 
m 1857  and  for  many  years  was  a leading  member 
- congress  and  one  of  the  most  able  jurists  of  our 
untry.  Charles  A.  Culberson,  after  serving  as 
"unty  attorney  of  Marian  County,  moved  to  Dallas 
1888,  was  attorney-general  from  1891  to  1895, 
•vernor  for  two  terms  and  in  1899  was  elected 
'•  mted  States  senator  in  which  capacity  he  serves 

* this  day.  He  has  the  honor  of  having  won  in 

• -cry  contest  before  the  people  in  his  many  years 
' service  and  is  yet  at  the  forefront  in  state  and 

ional  service. 

•IOSKPH  D.  SAYERS — The  twenty-first  governor 
f Texas,  1899-1903,  came  to  Texas  in  1851  from 
i ssissippi  at  the  age  of  ten.  He  was  soldier,  school 
’■•■'her,  lawyer.  In  1873  he  was  elected  state 
' ■•I'.iitor;  in  1879  and  1880  he  was  lieutenant-gov- 
r.or ; from  1884  to  1899  he  was  in  cong’ress,  serving 
r twelve  years  upon  the  committee  of  appropria- 
1,r‘s  and  part  of  the  time  chairman  of  the  corn- 
's :t  tee. 

"■  W . T.  LATHAM — Twenty-second  governor  of 
* ' xns,  1903-1907,  born  in  South  Carolina,  July  4, 

‘ •'»,  came  to  Texas  in  1866.  He  was  a self-made 
ir>,  having  his  first  and  only  teacher  when  he 
' fifteen  and  to  whom  he  never  tired  in  pay- 
tributes.  In  1869  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar; 
became  district  attorney  and  then  served  as  con- 
'r’ssman  for  sixteen  years,  doing  valuable  work  on 


the  judiciary  committee.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
terms  as  governor,  1903-1907,  he  retired  to  his 
home  at  Weatherford  where  he  died  in  1908. 

THOMAS  MITCHELL  CAMPBELL — Twenty- 

third  governor  of  Texas,  1907-1909,  the  second  native 
Texan  to  rise  to  the  office  of  governor,  was  born  in 
1856  at  Rusk,  Texas.  In  1878  he  began  the  practise 
of  law;  in  1891  he  was  made  receiver  for  the  I. 
& G.  N.  Ry.  and  moved  to  Palestine,  Texas;  two 
years  later  he  was  made  general  manager  of  this 
railway  but  resigned  in  1897  to  resume  his  law 
practise.  He  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  Texan  who  never  held  any  public  office  until 
chosen  governor  of  the  state. 

OSCAR  BRANCH  COLQUITT— Twenty-fourth 
governor  of  Texas,  1910-1913,  was  a native  of 
Georgia  where  he  was  born  in  1861.  He  came  to 
Texas  in  1878  and  began  his  career  as  an  employee 
of  a railway,  then  in  the  manufacturing  business, 
next  in  the  banking  world  and  then  as  editor  and 
publisher.  After  being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  was 
elected  as  state  senator  from  Kaufman,  Navarro  and 
Henderson  counties,  then  was  made  railroad  com- 
missioner and  in  1910  and  in  1912  was  elected  to 
the  governor’s  chair.  He  now  resides  at  Dallas. 

JAMES  E.  FERGUSON — The  twenty-fifth  gov- 
ernor of  Texas,  1914-1917,  was  born  near  Temple, 
Texas,  in  1871.  He  was  inaugurated  governor  of 
Texas  in  1914  and  in  his  second  term  had  twenty- 
one  charges  of  malfeasance  and  corruption  in  office 
laid  to  his  charge;  the  senate  sustained  ten  of  the 
twenty-one  charges,  mainly  by  a vote  of  27  to  4, 
September  22,  1917.  The  expulsion  of  Governor 
Ferguson  from  office  forever  disbars  him  from  hold- 
ing office  in  this  state  again. 

WILLIAM  PETTUS  HOBBY— Twenty-sixth  gov- 
ernor, 1917-1921,  was  born  in  Polk  County,  Texas, 
in  1878.  Soon  after  affiliating  himself  with  the 
Houston  Post  he  attained  leadership  in  the  news- 
paper world.  In  1913  and  in  1915  he  was  chosen 
lieutenant-governor  under  Mr.  Ferguson  as  governor 
and  upon  the  latter’s  impeachment  succeeded  to  the 
governor’s  chair  September  1,  1917,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term  was  elected  governor. 

PAT  MORRIS  NEFF — Twenty-seventh  governor 
of  Texas,  1922-,  is  a native  Texan,  born  in  Mc- 
Gregor, November  26,  1871,  son  of  Noah  and  Isa- 
bella (Shepherd)  Neff,  both  deceased.  His  educa- 
tion was  received  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town  and  Baylor  University  of  Waco  from  which 
he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
with  the  class  of  1894.  He  then  attended  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of  Texas,  receiving 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  in  the  class  of  1897. 
He  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  the 
Baylor  University  in  1898.  In  1921  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  upon  him  both  by 
Baylor  University  and  Howard  Payne  College.  He 
began  the  practise  of  law  at  Waco  in  1898. 

He  served  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Texas  legis- 
lature, representing  McLennan  County,  1901  to 
1905,  and  in  1903  to  1905  he  was  speaker  of  the 
house.  He  is  the  youngest  speaker  that  ever  pre- 
sided over  the  Texas  house  of  representatives.  In 
1906  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Mc- 
Lennan County  and  served  continuously  until  1912. 

Mr.  Neff  was  married  May  31,  1899,  to  Miss 
Myrtle  Mainer.  They  have  two  children,  Hallie 
Maud  and  Pat,  Jr.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Baylor  University  since  1903. 
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MEN  OF  TEXAS 


AMU  EL  I'OYNTZ  COCHRAN,  veteran  in- 
surance man  with  nearly  half  a century  of 
active,  continuous  work  to  his  credit,  mem- 
ber of  the  well  known  firm  of  Trezevant  and 
Cochran,  1821  Young  Street,  with  which  he  has  been 
connected  since  July  1,  1883,  has  occupied  a pictur- 
esque place  in  the  history  of  the  city  of  Dallas. 

The  firm  was  organized  on  March  1,  1876,  by  J.  T. 
Dargan  and  J.  T.  Trezevant  and  operated  under  the 
name  of  Dargan  and  Trezevant.  - Mr.  Dargan  retired 
from  the  business  in  1888  and  the  firm  name  was 
then  changed  to  Trezevant  and  Cochran. 

Mr.  Cochran  came  to  Dallas  in  1881,  having  prior 
to  that  time  been  engaged  in  the  fire  insurance  busi- 
ness with  his  uncle,  James  W.  Cochran,  at  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  and  in  his  own  agency  at  Covington 
The  first  work  of  Mr.  Cochran  in  the  insurance  field 
was  in  1873  and  was  with  the  surveying  corps  em- 
ployed by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
His  work  with  the  National  Board  was  at  Cincinnati, 
Columbus,  Dayton  and  Toledo,  Ohio.  In  1874  he 
entered  the  employment  of  the  general  agency  of 
J.  W.  Cochran  and  Son  at  Lexington,  this  firm  repre- 
senting the  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
Philadelphia.  This  company  was  represented  by 
some  member  of  the  Cochran  family  continuously 
since  1830  until  1910. 

The  territory  embraced  in  the  general  agency  of 
Trezevant  and  Cochran  is  Texas,  Arkansas,  Louis- 
iana, Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico.  When  the  office 
was  opened  in  1876  the  firm  represented  only  one 
company,  “The  Fire  Association,”  of  Philadelphia. 
In  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  time,  many 
companies  have  come  and  gone  and  at  this  time 
the  firm  represents,  for  direct  and  reinsurance  fire 
business  and  allied  lines,  about  one-half  of  the 
largest  companies  in  the  world,  their  combined  re- 
sources, it  is  said,  aggregating  more  than  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  The  Fire  Association  is  still 
represented  by  Trezevant  and  Cochran,  their  agency 
with  this  company  now  being  in  its  forty-sixth  year. 

The  building  owned  and  occupied  by  the  firm  ex- 
clusively at  1821  Young  Street,  was  erected  in  1911 
and  represents  the  very  latest  ideas  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  interior  for  the  promotion  of  efficiency 
in  the  handling  of  insurance.  The  office  employees 
of  the  firm  number  119  and  eighteen  adjusters  and 
special  agents  are  employed.  The  firm  is  known 
only  as  a departmental  office  and  does  not  write  any 
business  except  through  its  representatives  and 
agencies. 

Mr.  Cochran  was  born  at  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
September  11,  1855,  a son  of  Colonel  John  Carr  and 
Samuella  Tannehill  (Dewees)  Cochran.  His  father 
held  a commission  as  colonel  of  the  Fourteenth  Ken- 
tucky Volunteer  Infantry,  United  States  Army.  His 
ancestors  were  of  sturdy,  American  stock  and  fought 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  in  the  War  of  1812 
and  his  father  served  with  distinction  in  the  Civil 
War. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  and  Covington,  Kentucky,  and  graduated 
as  valedictorian  of  his  class  at  the  Covington  high 
school  in  1873,  entering  the  insurance  field  in  July 
following  his  graduation.  While  conducting  his  local 
agency  at  Covington,  Mr.  Cochran  was  appointed 
Deputy  United  States  Marshal  anil  served  for  three 
years. 


Mr.  Cochran  came  to  Texas  in  1881  as  spec 
agent  for  the  Phoenix  of  Hartford,  his  territory  , 
bracing  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  ;; 
traveled  the  territory  for  this  company  almost  o 
tinuously  until  he  became  connected  with  Dare:.- 
and  Trezevant  in  1883.  From  its  small  beginnu 
with  one  company,  the  business  of  Trezevant  a: 
Cochran  has  increased  until  the  annual  volume 
premiums  aggregates  over  three  million  dollars. 

• On  July  3,  1883,  Mr.  Cochran  was  married  at  L*. 
ington,  Kentucky,  to  Miss  Sue  Webb  Higgins,  nu 
ber  of  a well  known  Kentucky  family.  They  resi- 
at  3720  Cedar  Springs  Road. 

Mr.  Cochran  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  figure 
in  Masonry  in  the  Southwest  and  has  filled  perha: 
more  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  th 
order  than  any  other  one  man.  In  October,  1903,  i. 
was  elected  inspector  general  honorary  and  elevan .... 
to  the  rank  of  thirty-third  degree.  In  October,  1911 
he  was  crowned  Sovereign  Grand  Inspector  Genera, 
and  became  the  active  member  of  the  Supreme  Cou:: 
cil  for  Texas.  He  also  is  representative  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  France  and  Past  Grand  Sovereign 
of  the  Grand  Imperial  Council  of  fhe  Order  of  ti- 
Red  Cross  of  Constantine.  He  is  a member  of  th- 
Masonic  Veterans  Association  of  Illinois. 

Among  the  official  positions  held  by  Mr.  Coch- 
ran are  the  following:  Past  Grand  Master  of  the 

Grand  Lodge  of  Texas,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.;  Past  Grand 
High  Priest  of  the  Grand  Royal-  Arch  Chapter  o: 
Texas;  Past  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Council  o: 
Royal  and  Select  Masters  of  Texas;  Past  Grand  Com- 
mander of  the  Grand  Commandery  Knights  Templar 
of  Texas;  Past  Grand  Patron  of  the  Grand  Chapter 
of  the  Eastern  Star  of  Texas;  Past  Potentate  of 
Hella  Temple,  A.  A.  0.  N.  M.  S.  of  Dallas. 

Mr.  Cochran  is  a member  of  the  Christian  Science 
Church  and  for  many  years  one  of  its  board  of 
trustees. 

EORGE  BANNERMAN  DEALEY  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  A.  II. 
Belo  & Company,  publishers  of  the  Dallas 
and  the  Galveston  Morning  News  and  The 
Dallas  Evening  Journal,  is  well  known  to  the  thous- 
ands of  Texas  and  the  Southwest  as  publisher  and 
philanthropist. 

He  was  born  in  England,  September  18,  1859,  a: 
Manchester,  the  son  of  George  and  Mary  A.  Dealey. 
He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, and  Galveston,  Texas,  having  reached  the  Lot- 
Star  State  in  1S70.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he 
married  Olivia  Allen  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Dealey’s  career  in  the  newspaper  world  be- 
gan on  October  12,  1874  as  office  boy  for  the  Go  - 
veston  News.  His  promotion  was  rapid;  from  1?' 
to  1906,  he  served  as  business  manager  for  The 
Dallas  News.  Since  1906,  Mr.  Dealey  has  been  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  for  A H.  Belo  ^ 
Company.  The  Dallas  News  is  one  of  the  pioneer 
dailies  of  the  State  and  enjoys  one  of  the  m« 
extensive  circulation  lists  of  any  paper  in  the  South- 
west. Its  editorials  and  opinions  are  frequently 
quoted  over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Dealey  is  active  in  all  progressive  moves  ef 
his  home  city,  Dallas,  where  he  has  attained  leadi  r 
ship  in  organized  charitable  work  and  in  effm ' 
to  better  general  conditions  of  living.  He  F ' 
served  or  is  serving  as  president  of  the  Unit'  - 
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, tu.s  0f  Dallas,  a director  of  the  Chamber  of 
•nt-rce,  honorary  vice-,prosident  of  the  National 
, <ntj  Association,  vice-chairman  of  the  Dallas 
and  Improvement  League.  He  is  an  Inde- 
nt Democrat,  a thirty-third  degree  honorary 
•,.,h  Kite  Freemason  and  a member  of  the  Red 
, , of  Constantine.  He  belongs  to  the  Dallas 
try  Club  and  the  Critics  Club.  Mr.  Dealey  is 
. inber  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 


V* O 


().  CONNOR,  president  of  the  Guaranty 
Dank  and  Trust  Company  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years,  through  his  connection 
with  one  of  her  leading  mercantile  estab- 


on  the  inside  of  Dallas  financial  affairs  and 
. u di  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  banking  for 


• v a short  time,  he  brought  to  the  responsible  po- 
, : .n  which  he  holds  a store  of  valuable  knowledge 
-•  j ;m  unusually  wide  experience. 


Mr.  Connor  wras  born  at  Hamburg,  Hardin  County 
r<  r.nessee,  and  at  an  early  age  came  with  his  par- 
•.<,  William  J.  and  Julia  (Hynes)  Connor,  to  Jef- 
f i r 'on,  Texas  where  the  family  was  located  in 
:»C5.  When  he  was  still  small  his  father  died  and 
iji  a result  his  education  was  limited  to  that  offered 
Ly  riie  schools  of  Jefferson.  In  1868  he  came  to  Dal- 
where  he  has  since  remained.  In  1880  he  be- 
came associated  with  Sanger  Brothers  and  after  be- 
on  the  road  as  a salesman  for  a year  he  took 
•targe  of  their  credit  department.  Not  the  least 
factor  in  the  development  of  this  well  known  firm 
was  the  enterprising  genius  and  industry  of  Mr. 
! >>nnor.  After  forty  years  of  continuous  service  in 
Pus  credit  department  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Connor  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  posted 
man  on  credit  rating  in  Dallas.  He  is  still  one  of  the 
•1  rectors  of  the  Sanger  Bros.  Corporation  and  holds 
several  other  minor  directorates.  In  1920  when 
a man  was  needed  for  the  presidency  of  the  Guaran- 
ty Bank  & Trust  Company  after  looking  over  the 
entire  field,  no  man  could  be  found  who,  on  ac- 
■ runt  of  his  varied  experience  and  long  association 
with  financial  affairs,  quite  so  completely  met  the 
demand  as  did  Mr.  Connor. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Connor,  who  was  formerly  Miss 

* ulu  J.  Mays,  of  Dallas,  three  children  were  born, 
h’Jgene  C.,  Brevard  M.  and  Dorothy  Jane.  The 
1 "nnor  residence  is  at  4009  Armstrong  Avenue, 
Highland  Park. 


In  the  promotion  of  municipal  affairs,  Mr.  Con- 
’ jr  has  taken  a conspicuous  place.  He  was  the  first 
Hnyor  of  Highland  Park.  He  served  on  the  first 
1 -* *rk  Board  of  the  City  of  Dallas  during  two  ad- 
ministrations. His  chief  service  in  the  advance- 
,l1  of  Dallas  commercial  development  was  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Trade  Leagnie  of  which  he  was  the 
■ rst  president.  This  organization  was  instrumental 
getting  the  jobbers  of  Dallas  to  pay  the  trans- 
Jortation  of  merchants  to  the  city  and  has  thus  been 
J great  factor  in  building  up  Dallas  as  a whole- 
■■de  center.  Mr.  Connor  also  served  for  a number 
* years  as  a Director  of  the  original  Chamber  of 
' nimerce.  He  is  a thirty-second  degree  iVIason 
' l*.h  the  Scottish  Rite  and  a Shriner,  member  of 
•"‘Ha  Temple.  His  church  connection  is  with  the 
■’  !*ncopal  Cathedral  of  Dallas.  During  a residence 
r‘  Dallas  of  more  than  half  a century  Mr.  Connor 
r‘*s  witnessed  the  development  of  Dallas  from  a 


village  of  GOO  people  to  a modern  city  and  into  al- 
most every  fabric  of  which  has  been  woven  his  wise 
counsel  and  beneficent  influence. 

II.  POWER,  president  of  Murphy  & Bolanz 
Company,  Incorporated,  and  the  Power  In- 
vestment Company  of  Dallas,  came  to  the 
city  with  the  Murphy  & Bolanz  Company 

in  1897.  Mr.  Power  has  devoted  his  entire  business 
career  to  real  estate  achievement,  investments  and 
leans  and  as  president  of  the  above  named  concerns 
has  gained  wide  recognition  in  these  fields.  Murphy 
& Bolanz  Company  was  organized  in  1874  and  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  real  estate  firm 
in  the  state.  The  company  handles  general  real 
estate,  fire  insurance,  loans  and  rental  leases  and 
has  been  the  determining  factor  in  a number  of  the 
large  real  estate  deals  of  this  city  for  the  past 
decade,  among  which  are  the  Union  Terminal,  Butler 
Brothers  and  the  Adolphus  Hotel  sites.  The  com- 
pany also  publishes  Murphy  & Bolanz’s  o.i.cial  Map 
of  Dallas,  which  is  considered  the  most  accurate  map 
of  the  city.  The  Home  Lease  Department  is  unique 
in  that  it  sends  out  to  all  subscribers  a weekly  digest 
of  the  real  estate  conditions  of  Dallas.  This  com- 
pany has  laid  out  and  supervised  the  sale  of  twenty- 
seven  Dallas  additions,  4,200  lots.  The  present  home 
of  the  company  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Power  for  the 
company  early  in  1920  and  is  located  at  Commerce 
and  Field  Streets.  There  are  twenty-three  employed 
in  the  organization  which  does  over  $1,000,000.  in 
business  per  year.  The  company  has  over  three 
thousand  clients  in  and  out  of  Dallas  and  have  on 
their  books  for  clients  $4,500  on  Dallas  real 
estate  confined  mostly  to  residential  loans.  It  has 
always  been  Mr.  Power’s  hobby  to  assist  people  in 
building  and  owning  their  own  homes. 

The  Power  Investment  Company  was  organized 
in  1910  by  Mr.  Power  with  a capital  of  $5,000,  which 
was  increased  to  $100,000  in  1915  and  gradually  has 
been  increased  until  now  it  has  a paid  capital  of 
$500,000.  This  company  is  represented  exclusively 
by  the  Murphy  & Bolanz  Company.  The  business  of 
this  concern  is  to  develop  residential  districts  and 
to  build  houses  and  dispose  of  same  to  people  of 
moderate  means.  In  1919  it  built  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  houses  and  in  1920  about  one  hundred. 
During  the  past  five  years  has  erected  over  five 
hundred. 

Mr.  Power  is  a native  son  of  Texas,  being  born 
near  Waxahachie,  Ellis  County,  on  March  3,  1871. 
He  is  the  son  of  J.  J.  Power,  a farmer  of  that 
county,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  there.  After  finishing  school  he  continued 
in  the  farm  work  and  in  1894  moved  to  Dallas,  ac- 
cepting a position  with  Murphy  & Bolanz.  He 
worked  up  from  the  bottom  as  a clerk,  in  1914  he 
was  elected  vice-president  and  general  manager  and 
in  1918  was  elected  president. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Power  to  Miss  Boyce,  a 
daughter  of  Captain  W.  A.  Boyce,  of  Ellis  County, 
was  solemnized  in  1896  and  they  are  the  parents  of 
two  children,  Mrs.  T.  V.  Stark,  of  Dallas  and  Miss 
Rowena  Power.  In  the  civic  organizations  Mr. 
Power  is  a member  of  tire  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Dallas  Country  Club,  the  Lakewood  Country  Club 
and  the  Automobile  Club. 
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rjryiOYAE  ANDREW  FERRIS,  for  more  than 
|?^S,er  I twenty  years  president  of  the  American 
Exchange  National  Bank,  holds  the  distinc- 
fc.'V’ ; ‘I  tion  of  being-  the  oldest  banker  of  promi- 
nence in  the  city  of  Dallas  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
factors  in  American  high  finance.  As  first  officer 
of  one  of  the  strongest  banking  institutions  in  the 
Southwest,  Mr.  Ferris  has  not  only  safeguarded  the 
interests  of  thousands  of  depositors  but  he  has  stood 
for  years  as  a solid  rock  of  financial  integrity  thus 
doing  his  full  share  to  furnish  that  necessary  com- 
mercial element  known  as  “credit”  upon  which  such 
a iarge  per  cent  of  all  business  Is  being  conducted. 
It  is  now  recognized  that  the  security  of  a bank  de- 
pends not  so  much  upon  the  strength  of  its  vaults  as 
upon  the  trust-worthiness  of  its  officers  and  it  is 
upon  the  sterling  character  of  men  like  Royal  A. 
Ferris  that  Texas  prosperity  has  been  based  and 
her  future  development  depends  rather  than  upon 
her  fertile  acres  and  her  gushing  oil  wells. 

Mr.  Ferris  is  a native  Texan,  born  in  Jefferson, 
August  8,  1851.  His  father,  J.  W.  Ferris,  was  a 
native  of  New  York  state  and  came  to  Texas  in  1846. 
He  was  a lawyer  of  great  versatility,  the  editor  of 
a newspaper  and  represented  his  district  in  the 
legislature.  Mr.  Ferris’  mother,  Martha  (Crowe) 
Ferris,  was  a native  of  Kentucky,  Floydsburg  being 
her  home. 

When  their  son  was  only  three  years  old  the 
Ferris  family  moved  to  Waxahachie,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  boy  was  grown.  Mr.  Ferris  re- 
ceived his  early  education  from  the  public  schools 
of  Waxahachie  and  having  finished  this  course  he 
attended,  for  one  year,  the  Kentucky  Military  Acad- 
emy, at  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 

When  nineteen  years  old  Mr.  Ferris  had  his  bank- 
ing experience  as  a clerk  in  a private  banking  house 
in  Waxahachie,  known  as  Ferris  & Getzendaner 
of  which  his  father  was  the  senior  member.  Four 
years  later  the  firm  was  changed  to  Getzendaner  & 
Ferris,  young  Ferris  becoming  a member.  In  1884 
this  firm  organized  the  Citizen’s  National  Bank  of 
Waxahachie  and  succeeded  to  the  business. 

Mr.  Ferris  was  active  in  the  upbuilding  of  this 
section  of  Texas,  being  instrumental  in  building  into 
Waxahachie  the  Waxahachie  Tap  railroad,  now  part 
of  the  Houston  & Texas  Central  R.  R.  Mr.  Getzen- 
daner and  Mr.  Ferris  were  partners  in  the  Mark, 
Latimer  & Co.,  bankers  of  Ennis,  the  first  bank 
in  the  city. 

In  1884  Mr.  Ferris  came  to  Dallas  to  accept  a 
position  as  cashier  of  the  Exchange  Bank,  which 
was  a State  Bank.  Three  years  later  the  bank 
was  nationalized  by  Mr.  Ferris  and  he  was  elected 
as  one  of  its  vice-president,  Col.  Jno.  M.  Simpson 
being  the  president.  Here  occurs  the  only  interrup- 
tion in  his  banking  career  when  he  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  Dallas  Consolidated  Street  Car 
Company  and  was  for  several  years  its  executive 
head.  In  1 8D8  he  was  recalled  to  succeed  Col.  Simp- 
son as  president  of  the  National  Exchange  Bank. 
Later  several  banks  were  absorbed  and  in  1905  this 
bank  absorbed  the  business  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Bank  and  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Amer- 
ican Exchange  National  Bank.  Of  this  consolidated 
bank,  thus  made  one  of  the  most  substantial  in  the 
South,  Mr.  Ferris  remained  the  president  until  1920, 
when  he  retired  from  the  duties  of  executive,  serv- 
ing a total  of  50  years  as  a banker  in  Texas. 


In  1884  Mr.  Ferris  was  married  to  Miss  Lu!  . 
Brown,  daughter  of  John  T.  Brown  of  Georgia.  Mi  - 
Ferris  died  one  year  after  marriage. 

In  October,  1894,  Mr.  Ferris  was  married  to  Mi  , 
Mary  Brown,  daughter  of  Rev.  Chas.  E.  Brown, 
distinguished  Methodist  minister.  Their  only  chi: 
Royal  A.,  Jr.,  is  married  and  lives  in  the  city. 
is  identified  with  the  Packard  Motor  Co.  The  Ft.r 
ris  home  is  at  3420  St.  John's  Drive. 


In  keeping  with  his  intense  interest  in  the  develon 
ment  of  Texas,  Mr.  Ferris  assisted  in  the  organiz. : 
tion  of  the  Dallas  State  Fair  and  remains  one  of  it- 
directors.  He  is  a charter  member  of  the  Dali  . 
Club,  a member  of  the  local  Knights  of  Pythia- 
Lodge  and  of  the  Waxahachie  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellow- 
Having  witnessed  the  almost  astonishing  growth 
of  his  native  state  for  more  than  half  a centur. 
and  that  not  as  a mere  onlooker  but  as  an  aetiw 
participant,  it  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  Ferris’  words 
of  counsel  should  carry  a peculiar  weight  and  his 
opinions  be  received  with  unusual  deference.  Emi- 
nently successful,  philanthropic  and  habitually 
genial,  Mr.  Ferris  is  able  to  look  back  over  a well 
spent  life  in. which  his  justly  merited  prosperity  has 
been  generously  used  to  serve  the  common  cause 
of  social  welfare  and  betterment. 


ROBERT  H.  STEWART,  ex-president  of  the 
City  National  Bank,  during  his  residence  in 
Dallas  of  more  than  thirty  years,  has  nut 
only  been  a witness  but  an  active  partici- 
pant in  that  remarkable  growth  which  his  adopted 
city  has  experienced. 


Mr.  Stewart  was  born  in  Prince  William  County, 
Virginia,  November  17,  1854.  His  parents,  Charles 
T.  and  Elizabeth  Boyd  Stewart,  were  among  the  sub- 
stantial citizens  of  the  “Old  Dominion.”  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  in  Georgetown  Academy.  When  he  was  seven- 
teen years  old,  Mr.  Stewart  came  to  Texas  and  spent 
his  first  six  months  in  Tyler.  From  there  he  went 
to  Galveston  where  he  remained  for  eight  years. 
From  Galveston  he  went  to  Belton  and  in  company 
with  Mr.  B.  N.  Boren,  who  was  to  become  a close 
friend  and  business  partner,  he  established  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Belton.  He  remained  for  some 
years  as  cashier  of  the  bank  and  left  it  to  go  into 
the  wholesale  grocery  business.  In  1887  he  came  to 
Dallas  where  he  and  Mr.  Boren  established  the 
Boren-Stewart  Wholesale  Grocery  Company,  widely 
known  thruout  the  Southwest.  In  1909  he  sold  his 
grocery  interests  and  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
the  Trinity  National  Bank  of  which  he  became  vice- 
president.  In  1909  the  business  of  this  bank  was 
absorbed  by  the  City  National  Bank  and  Mr.  Stewart 
became  vice-president  of  the  consolidated  bank.  In 
1912  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  this  new 
bank,  which  by  the  merger  was  made  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  city,  in  which  responsible  position 
he  remained  until  he  retired  in  January  1921.  He 
still  holds  a directorship  in  the  City  National  Bank. 
On  April  5,  1893,  Mr.  Stewart  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Ada  Rauch  Clark.  There  are  five  children,  Earl, 
Louise,  Robert  H.  Jr.,  Charles  J.  and  Edward  Boyd. 
The  Stewart  residence  is  at  3707  Gaston  Avenue. 

In  addition  to  his  many  and  exacting  business 
duties,  Mr.  Stewart  has  borne  his  full  share  of  the 
responsibilities  as  a citizen  of  this  community.  He 
is  a member  of  the  City  Club,  the  Dallas  and  Lake- 
wood  Country  Clubs  and  of  the  W.  O.  W.  Lodge. 
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MEN  OF  TEXAS 


— f* *l$.  ADOUE,  President  of  the  Bank  of  Com- 
1 merce,  Dallas,  perhaps  holds  the  record 
Ay  among  north  Texas  Bankers  in  his  thirty 
• years  of  presidency  in  the  bank  he  today 
The  Bank  of  Commerce  was  founded  thirty- 
years  ago,  in  1889,  and  D.  W.  C.  Harry  was 

• m -iilent  at  that  time.  Two  years  later,  in  1891,  Mr. 
K > uL.  was  chosen  president,  and  has  completed  three 

ides  in  this  service.  Banking  is  everywhere  a 
• Session  of  honor  and  dignity;  it  is  also  one  of  the 
,.st  professions  of  men,  having  always  existed  in 
• iu*  form,  sometimes  crude,  wherever'  business  to 
, , extent  has  been  conducted.  It  is  a calling  that  is 
••  re  fore  known  to  all  nations  and  by  them  held  in 
,•  same  esteem.  Mr.  Adoue  enjoys  the  reputation 
{ having  already  had  the  longest  term  as  president 
f the  same  bank  than  has  any  of  his  companions 
< today.  Associated  with  him  is  J.  B.  Adoue  as 
, i e-president  of  the  institution  and  George  Miller  as 
,>hier.  The  Bank  of  Commerce  at  organization  had 

* capital  of  $100,000.00;  this  soon  was  increased  to 
t; ;,o,000.00,  and  today  the  capital,  undivided  profit 
and  surplus  come  to  $350,000.00.  This  constant  up- 
ward trend  is  indicative  of  the  bank's  conservative 
arid  steady  progress,  which  has  characterized  it  from 
•he  first. 

Mr.  Adoue  is  a native  of  France.  He  was  born  at 
Aurignac.  Appreciating  the  advantages  offered  by 
\he  Western  Hemisphere,  the  family  came  to  Ameri- 
ca and,  after  considering  the  claims  of  the  various 
■ tutes,  they  chose  Texas  as  the  new  home.  This 
ass  in  1867.  Thirteen  years  later,  in  1880,  Mr. 
Adoue  cast  this  lot  with  Dallas  as  a resident  citizen 
ami  from  that  date  he  has  been  among  the  leaders 
,.,f  business  in  his  city.  Within  two  years  after  his 
arrival  in  Dallas  he  was  president  of  one  of  her 
banks  and  will  yet  serve  in  this  capacity  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Adoue  is  an  example  of  what  an  immigrant 
may  achieve  in  a new  land.  He  has  thoroughly 
identified  himself  with  everything  American  and  is 
indeed  an  American  himself.  His  thrift,  persever- 
ance and  toil  have  met  with  the  same  reward  that 
these  virtues  in  one  native-born  would  bring.  He  is 
a leading  banker  in  Texas’  chief  city. 


LUGE  EDWAItD  GRAY,  president  of  the 
■H  Dallas  Trust  & Savings  Bank,  president  of 
the  Dallas  Title  & Guaranty  Company,  pres- 
ident of  the  U.  S.  Bond  & Mortgage  Com- 
pany and  vice-president  of  the  Texas  Harvester 
t'ompany,  has,  in  recent  years,  forsaken  a successful 
• gal  practise  for  a banking  career.  He  practised 
before  the  Texas  bar  for  35  years  and  for  six  years, 
1 ''93-1899,  was  district  judge. 


Mr.  Gray  is  a native  of  Tennessee.  He  was  born 
■n  Hickman  County  of  that  state,  on  November  23, 

• M>0.  His  father,  George  Gray,  was  a farmer,  and 
■ n the  farm  Edward  Gray  learned  the  deep-down 
•irtues  of  work,  thrift,  honesty  and  perseverance 
’hat  have  characterized  his  work  to  this  day.  Ten- 
J.essee  and  Texas  gave  him  his  education.  He  began 
’be  study  of  law  in  the  offices  of  some  of  the  most 
-‘ble  lawyers  of  his  day  and  in  December  of  1S81  he 
■vas  admitted  to  the  bar.  For  thirty-five  years  he 
practised  law— until  he  was  chosen  as  president  of 
•be  Dallas  Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  At  the  time  of 
be  organization  of  the  bank  S.  J.  Hay,  a former 
mayor  of  Dallas,  was  president  and  remained  so 
'-intil  his  death  in  1916.  In  May  of  this  year,  Mr. 


Gray,  who  had  previous  to  this  date  been  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  bank  as  its  chief  coun- 
sellor, was  chosen  president. 

On  December  2,  1884,  Miss  Jesse  Pace  became  the 
bride  of  Mr.  Gray.  They  have  one  daughter,  Beulah, 
who  is  now  Mrs.  Greer  M.  Taylor. 

As  the  chief  executive  in  three  important  com- 
panies, each  serving  the  public  in  a different  but 
a related  way,  Mr.  Gray  is  an  important  figure  in 
business.  The  Dallas  Trust  & Savings  Bank,  since 
its  organization  in  1904,  has  been  an  essential  in- 
stitution that  has  had  an  active  part  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  Dallas.  The  U.  S.  Bond  & Mort- 
gage Company,  of  which  Mr.  Gray  is  president,  fills 
a large  place  in  its  realm  and  is  one  of  the  leading 
companies  of  its  type  in  Dallas.  The  Dallas  Title 
& Guaranty  Company  is  performing  an  indispens- 
able service  in  protection  to  all  property  buyers. 
Mr.  Gray  is  thus  identified  with  many  of  the  large 
business  interests  of  Dallas. 

EO.  C.  EMBRY,  college  instructor,  lawyer 
and  banker,  gives  an  insight  to  the  varied 
and  interesting  career  of  Geo.  C.  Embry, 
secretary  and  manager  of  the  Dallas  Morris 
Plan  Company,  107  Field  Street,  Dallas.  Successful 
to  a marked  degree  in  each  line  of  effort,  Mr.  Embry 
has  brought  to  his  present  position  a fund  of  ex- 
perience and  training  which,  coupled  with  splendid 
natural  ability,  is  rapidly  placing  him  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  Dallas  men  of  affairs  who  are  doing 
so  much  toward  directing  the  business  thought  and 
energy  of  the  city  and  state  as  well. 

Although  becoming  identified  with  the  Morris 
Plan  Company  only  in  April,  1920,  Mr.  Embry  has 
demonstrated  that  he  is  a man  peculiarly  fitted  by 
nature  and  training  for  the  responsible  position  of 
directing  head  of  a large  industrial  loan  company. 
His  connection  with  the  banking  interests  of  Texas 
began  when  he  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  Guar- 
anty State  Bank  of  Groveton.  He  was  later  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Lovelady,  cashier 
of  the  Marfa  State  Bank  of  Marfa,  and  active  vice- 
president  of  the  Gulf  State  Bank  of  Houston.  He 
has  been  a director  of  a number  of  other  financial 
institutions  of  the  state  and  with  his  brothers,  Jacob 
Embry,  controlled  a chain  of  small  banks  for  several 
years,  disposing  of  his  interest  in  1918  in  order  to 
devote  his  attention  to  banking  in  the  larger  cities 
of  the  state. 

For  four  years,  from  1903  to  1907,  Mr.  Embry  was 
instructor  of  English  at  A.  & M.  College  and  in 
1907-8  held  a similar  position  at  the  University  of 
Texas.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Waxahachie,  at  Add  Ram  College  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  the  University  of  Kentucky  and  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  receiving  the  degree  of  B.  L.  from  the 
University  of  Texas  in  1903.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Dallas  in  1908  and  conducted  a successful 
practice  at  Trinity  and  Wharton,  Texas,  until  1917. 
Mr.  Embry  is  the  son  of  James  W.  and  Martha  C. 
Embry  and  was  born  at  Lexington,  Ivy.,  March  28, 
1878.  During  the  year  of  his  birth  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Texas,  his  father  purchasing  a large  sugar 
plantation  in  Texas. 

In  1913  Mr.  Embry  w'as  married  at  Trinity,  Texas, 
to  Miss  Nora  Frances  Orr,  of  Red  Oak,  a daughter 
of  Henry  G.  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Orr.  They  have 
two  interesting  children,  Geo.  Clark,  Jr.,  and  Nora 
Frances. 
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rjrriDWIN  MORRIS  REARDON,  president  of  the 
American  Exchange  National  Bank,  has  de- 
voted  the  whole  of  a long  and  unusually 
l ■*&'-  i active  career  to  the  banking  business  in 
consequence  of  which  he  has  come  to  the  summit  of 
prominence  in  financial  circles  of  America.  His 
position  as  first  officer  of  the  largest  banking  in- 
stitution in  Texas,  and  therefore  the  chief  place  of 
financial  influence  in  the  Southwest,  is  not  the  re- 


sult of  the  workings  of  chance  but  is  the  climax  of 
a long  series  of  upward  steps  each  of  which  has  put 
its  peculiar  tests  upon  his  efficiency,  his  foresight 
and  most  of  all  upon  his  integrity. 

Mr.  Reardon  was  born  in  Clarion  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, April  4,  1850.  His  parents  were  William  and 
Delilah  (Hyskell)  Reardon.  At  that  day  educational 
standards  were  quite  different  from  those  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state  furnish- 
ed him  with  the  educational  foundation  which  has 
been  so  substantially  built  upon  through  the  years 
of  contact  with  real  problems  of  life.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  took  a position  as  bank  clerk  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Sharon,  Penna.  In  this  position 
he  remained  for  two  years  and  then  went  with  the 
Sharon  Savings  Bank  as  teller.  In  1873  he  became 
teller  of  the  Lamberton  Bank  of  Franklin,  Pa. 
Four  years  later  he  took  the  position  of  cashier  and 
manager  of  the  Turkey  Creek  City  Bank  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania oil  district.  After  two  years  in  this  posi- 
tion he  became  cashier  and  manager  of  the  Duke 
Center  Bank  situated  in  the  Bradford  Oil  Fields.  In 
1883,  attracted  by  the  breadth  of  the  West,  he  came 
to  Dallas  and  entered  at  once  into  the  banking  busi- 
ness. In  1885  he  became  cashier  and  later  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  City  National  Bank  in  which  he  remained 
for  fourteen  years.  In  189S  he  resigned  from  this 
position  to  organize  the  National  Bank  of  Dallas. 
Two  years  later  this  bank  was  consolidated  with  the 
National  Exchange  Bank  and  Mr.  Reardon  was  made 
vice-president  of  this  bank.  This  bank  later  ab- 
sorbed the  business  of  the  American  National  Bank 
and  the  two  were  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the 
American  Exchange  National  Bank,  which  has  now 
become  the  strongest  bank  in  Texas.  In  January, 
1918,  as  a fitting  sequel  to  a long  and  eventful  fi- 
nancial career,  Mr.  Reardon  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  institution  into  whose  organization  he 
had  put  so  much  of  his  best  effort  and  of  his  re- 
markable resourcefulness.  This  position  he  has  since 
held. 


Mr.  Reardon  was  twice  married;  the  first  time  to 
Miss  Mary  Beatty  of  Toledo.  To  this  union  a son, 
Edwin  Morris,  Jr.,  who  lives  in  Dallas,  was  born. 
The  second  marriage  was  in  1913  to  Miss  Gertrude 
Williamson  of  Sharon,  Pennsylvania.  Their  home  is 
at  3104  Maple  Avenue. 

Mr.  Reardon  in  spite  of  his  numerous  and  exacting 
duties  has  found  time  to  take  an  active  part  in  enter- 
prises looking  to  civic  improvement  and  develop- 
ment. He  has  served  as  treasurer  of  both  fairs  and 
also  one  of  the  first  directors  of  the  State  Fair  of 
Texas.  Besides  that  he  has  taken  a prominent  part 
in  political  activities.  In  1880  he  was  nominated  for 
the  Legislature  on  the  Democratic  ticket  and  a year 
later  he  was  delegated  to  the  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention. His  long  years  of  constant  connection 


with  the  banking  business  has  given  him  a wealth  of 
knowledge  and  ripeness  of  experience  which  ha-, 
made  his  services  almost  incalcuable  to  financial  ;; 
terests  in  Texas.  Although  well  past  the  age  a: 
which  most  men  retire  from  active  supervision 
large  concerns,  he  is  still  quite  vigorous  and  his  th 
votion  to  his  work  has  not  diminished.  Having  z: 
tained  the  greatest  laurels  that  the  banking  profes- 
sion in  the  South  can  offer,  he  promises  to  maintan 
himself  for  some  time  on  the  pinnacle  of  financial 
prominence  which  few  men  have  ever  reached. 

Mr.  Reardon  is  a thirty-third  degree,  Honorary 
Scottish  Rite  Mason,  member  at  Washington,  D.  C . 
He  is  a member  of  the  Dallas  Country  Club,  City 
Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Hella  Temple 
Shrine. 


EORGE  H.  PITTMAN,  vice-president  and 
formerly  cashier  of  the  American  Exchange 
National  Bank,  has  a banking  career  ex- 
tending over  twenty-eight  years  with  one 
bank,  in  which  time  he  has,  by  personal  service, 
learned  every  phase  of  the  work  connected  with 
one  of  the  greatest  financial  institutions  of  Texas 
and  helps  direct  the  same  today  as  an  official.  The 
American  Exchange  National  Bank  is  one  of  the 
biggest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Pittman  is  a native  of  Missouri,  he  was  born 
in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  on  October  10,  18G8.  His 
parents  were  Edward  F.  and  Anna  (Harrison)  Pitt- 
man. Appreciating  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
Lone  Star  State,  in  1877  they  moved  to  Sherman 
where  George  H.  Pittman  received  his  earlier  edu- 
cation. After  completing  the  city  school  course, 
he  entered  T.  C.  U.,  then  located  at  Waco  but  now 
at  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  In  1887  he  came  to  Dallas 
where  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railway,  and  with  this  company  he  remained 
for  six  months.  It  was  not  until  1892  that  Mr. 
Pittman  found  his  real  calling,  banking’,  and  took 
it  up,  beginning  at  the  bottom.  His  first  affiliation 
was  with  the  bank  that  he  helps  direct  today;  he 
began  as  a collector.  In  1914  he  had  worked  himself 
up  to  the  position  of  cashier,  and  in  1919  he  was 
chosen  as  vice-president. 

In  1902  Mr.  Pittman  married  Miss  Harriet  Pendell, 
a Dallas  girl.  They  have  two  children,  Edward 
Pendell  and  Georgia.  The  family  reside  at  4319 
Junius  Street. 

Mr.  Pittman’s  influence  is  felt  in  social  activities 
as  well  as  in  business.  He  is  not  only  a member  of 
the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  a member  of 
the  City  Club,  the  Dallas  Country  Club,  of  the 
Press  Club  and  of  the  Auto  Club. 

The  profession  of  banking  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  honorable 
professions  of  men.  One  who  is  by  choice  and  by 
native  endowment  a banker,  renders  one  of  the  most 
useful  services  to  his  community  which  service  be- 
comes more  indispensable  and  extensive  as  a city 
grows.  Dallas  is  already  a big  banking  center;  her 
future  in  this  realm  is  immense  as  she  is  to  the 
Southwest  what  Chicago  is  to  the  Northwest.  -Mr. 
Pittman,  an  official  in  one  of  the  biggest  banks  of 
Texas,  is  right  at  the  heart  of  this  service. 
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dWARD  o.  TEN  ISON,  chairman  of  the 
1— • board  of  directors  of  the  City  National 

I - l$ank,  has  a hanking  record  in  his  home  city 

■ ■ covering  a period  of  more  than  forty  years 
/ which  time  he  has  been  an  active  participant 

-he  organization  and  direction  of  the  most  sub- 
„■  -..a!  banking  institutions  of  the  South. 

,,tr  Tenison  was  not  born  into  a place  of  financial 
.u-nce  nor  was  it  “thrust  upon  him”  but  by  tire- 
industry  and  diligent  application  he  rose  from 
. ..  ,,f  the  most  insignificant  places  iij  the  banking 
ttem  to  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
-■  . ntial  financial  firms  of  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Tenison  was  born  in  Felicity,  Ohio,  on  Octo- 
- r l*  186-1,  and  came  to  Dallas  as  an  infant.  His 
'it her,  John  Tenison,  was  an  Irishman  by  birth; 
, mother,  Mary  Elizabeth  Tenison,  was  a native 
/ Illinois.  His  banking  experience  began  in  1879 
,Kon  he  began  work  as  a messenger  with  the  City 
l ink.  Steadily  he  climbed  through  various  posi- 

• :is  until  he  became  president  of  the  City  National 
i ar.k,  which  office  he  held  for  eighteen  years.  In 
: .-’j  ho  sold  out  a large  interest  in  the  City  Na- 
: nul  Rank  and  two  years  he  retired  from  the 
- residency.  In  1916  he  resigned  from  the  ohairman- 
„hit>  of  the  board  of  the  City  National  Bank  and 
t-n-ame  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  F ederal  Re- 
>.-rve  Bank.  From  this  position  he  resigned  shortly 
afterwards  and  together  with  his  sons  he  orgarrzed 
the  “E.  0.  Tenison  & Sons”  Banking  House.  The 
following  year,  1917,  this  bank  was  nationalized 
as  the  Tenison  National  Bank  with  James  C.  Teni- 
son as  vice-president  and  E.  H.  Tenison,  assistant 
cashier.  Due  partly  to  the  untimely  death  of  his 

E.  H.  Tenison,  Mr.  Tenison  retired  from  the 
Tenison  National  Bank  and  was  recalled  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  board  cf  the  City  National  Bank. 

In  April,  1884,  Mr.  Tenison  was  married  to  Miss 
Annie  McIntyre,  of  Dallas.  Besides  the  late  Ed- 
ward Hughes,  there  is  one  son,  James  C.,  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Cruger  T.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Dan  M. 
Craddock,  both  of  whom  live  in  Dallas.  The  Teni- 
-■-n  home  is  at  3015  Cedar  Springs. 

Mr.  Tenison  is  especially  noted  for  his  unusual 
1 usiness  foresight  and  for  his  remarkably  safe 
judgments  in  financial  matters.  He  is  fond  of  the 
ut-of-doors  and  frequently  recruits  his  strength 
by  a visit  to  the  woods  and  streams  in  the  hunting 
and  fishing  season.  He  is  a member  of  the  Dallas 

* ountry  and  Golf  Club.  Simple  in  his  tastes  and 
unassuming  in  his  bearing,  Mr.  Tenison  has  at- 
tracted to  himself  a large  company  of  deeply 
devoted  friends  and  is  one  of  Dallas’  most  highly 
'■■''teemed  citizens. 

OCIS  A.  PIKES,  director  of  the  City 

National  Bank  and  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  Dallas,  has  a career  that  is 
intimately  interwoven  with  the  history  and 
development  of  Dallas  from  the  days  of  the-  stage 
’■ach  until  the  present  era  when  she  is  already  the 

* hicago  of  the  Southwest.  In  this  process  of  pass- 
;”g  from  a village  in  1878,  when  Mr.  Pires  first 
fame  to  Dallas,  to  the  present  day  metropolitan 
Mage  there  is  much  of  business  and  romance,  and 
•dr.  Pires’  life  is  filled  with  both. 

Madeira  Island  was  the  birth-place  of  Mr.  Pires, 

■ <>  March  21,  1811.  His  father  was  Manuel  Pires. 
^hile  a child,  the  parents  of  Air.  Pires  moved  to  the 
•‘•  and  of  Trinidad,  in  the  West  Indies,  after  about 

• Year’s  residence  there,  and  upon  the  death  of  his 


parents,  he  came  to  the  United  States  with  an  uncle 
in  about  1850,  locating  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 
This  city  gave  the  youth  his  education.  He  then 
moved  to  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  and  then  to  Independence 
of  the  same  state.  In  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate army  and  served  with  the  artillery  depart- 
ment through  the  entire  four  years.  After  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg,  he  was  connected  with  the  Third  Mis- 
souri Battery.  He  fought  at  the  battles  of  Lexing- 
ton. Mo.,  Corinth,  Vicksburg,  Missionary  Ridge, 
Mobile,  Baker’s  Creek — all  now  famed  in  our  his- 
tory— besides  in  many  continuous  minor  campaigns 
ar.d  skirmishes.  He  was  paroled  at  Meridian,  Miss., 
under  General  Dick  Taylor,  and  settled,  in  1865,  at 
Shreveport,  La.,  where  he  remained  uhtil  1878.  He 
then  came  to  Dallas.  He  engaged  in  the  insurance 
business  and  for  a number  of  years  he  served  as 
independent  insurance  adjuster.  He  then  engaged 
in  real  estate  and  banking  and  has  followed  those 
interests  to  this  day.  He  owns  much  of  the  down- 
town Dallas  property. 

Mr.  Pires  has  been  active  in  circles  social  as  well 
as  in  business.  In  Dallas  society  he  has  been  a leader 
of  prominence;  he  is  a member  of  the  Dallas  Country 
Club,  the  Dallas  Club,  and  is  a Mason  of  the  thirty- 
second  degree  who  has  to  his  credit  both  the  Scot- 
tish and  the  York  Rites.  He  is  a Shriner. 

As  one  who  has  rendered  a big  service  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Dallas  through  a period  of  forty-three 
years,  Mr.  Pires  ranks  today  with  the  Dallas  finan- 
ciers, and  has  large  interests  in  both  the  real  estate 
and  banking  industries. 


E.  MARTIN,  loans  and  investments,  Dallas, 
independent  oil  operator  and  former  well 
known  Dallas  banker,  came  to  Dallas  in 
1903  from  Saint  Louis  and  became  con- 
nected with  the  Hobson  Electric  Company,  now  the 
Southwest  General  Electric  Company,  and  was  with 
that  concern  in  various  capacities,  including  depart- 
ment manager,  until  1914,  when  he  became  active 
vice-president  of  the  Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. He  remained  with  the  banking-  institution 
until  1917  when  he  entered  the  oil  business.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Burkburnett  Production 
Association  in  1918.  The  company  was  capitalized 
at  ?60,000,  drilled  two  splendid  wells  on  the  Van 
Cleve  tract  at  Burk  and  after  paying  seventy  per- 
cent in  dividends  to  its  stockholders,  sold  out  its  hold- 
ings to  a syndicate  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  people. 
Also  reorganized  the  Peerless  Oil  Company,  placed 
it'  on  a dividend  paying  basis  and  sold  it.  He  and 
associates  drilled  the  second  well  in  Block  “88”  in 
the  northwest  extension  of  the  Burkburnett  field. 
This  well  was  afterward  sold  to  Howard  Webber  of 
Bartlesville,  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Martin  personally 
holds  extensive  acreage  in  the  Sipe  Springs,  Mexia 
and  Wortham  fields  which  he  expects  to  develop. 

Mr.  Martin  was  born  in  Audrain  County,  Missouri, 
May  10,  1878,  a son  of  Caleb  T.  Martin,  well  known 
investment  banker  and  farmer.  His  grandfather 
was  the  first  settler  in  that  section.  Educated  in 
the  public  and  high  schols  of  Saint  Louis,  he  entered 
the  wholesale  electrical  business  and  for  a short  time 
before  coming  to  Dallas  was  secretary  of  the  Central 
Telephone  and  Electric  Company  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Martin  has  done  much  constructive  work  in 
Dallas,  building  many  homes,  and  is  a great  believer 
in  the  future  of  his  city  and  state.  He  is  a member 
of  the  City  Club  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dallas 
County  and  Brooks  Hollow  Golf  Clubs. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TEXAS 


LEXANDEK  SANDER,  merchant  and 
banker,  is  the  chief  representative  of  one  of 
Texas'  most  illustrious  families  and  is  at 
the  head  of  an  enterprise  whose  history 
has  been  more  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  its 
own  state  than  perhaps  any  other  Texas  tirm. 

Back  in  the  days  when  Texas  was  in  her  infancy, 
when  tribes  of  wild  Indians  roamed  freely  over  her 
western  plains  and  when  broad  areas  in  the  east 
showed  no  trace  of  the  white  man’s  hand  this  historic 
concern  had  its  rather  inauspicious  birth  in  the  iittle 
town  of  Weatherford  where  in  1858,  Isaac  Sanger 
and  a Mr.  Baum  established  the  first  Sanger  store 
in  Texas.  Instead  of  the  elegantly  dressed  show- 
windows  displaying  all  types  and  models  of  ihe 
latest  dress  goods  and  clothing  such  as  one  sees 
today  at  Elm  and  Lamar,  this  pioneer  establishment 
dealt  chiefly  in  coarse  cloth,  pistols,  bowie-knives, 
hams,  plows  and  saddles.  The  Civil  War,  in  which 
Mr.  Isaac  Sanger  participated,  interfered  with  the 
growth  of  this  business  and  it  was  not  until  1865 
that  he  and  his  brother,  Lehman,  started  the  Sanger 
Brothers  store  at  Millican  in  a one-story  frame  build- 
ing forty  by  seventy-five  feet.  At  that  time  Millican 
was  the  terminus  of  the  H.  & T.  C.  R.  R.  and  as  this 
road  pushed  its  way  northward  it  was  followed  by 
the  enterprising,  far-sighted  Sanger  brothers  who 
displayed  all  the  adventurous  spirit  so  essential  to 
those  pioneer  days.  Step  by  step  new  territory  was 
invaded  and  while  holding  firmly  to  the  home  base 
the  watchword  was  “Forward.”  In  rapid  succession 
stores  were  opened  at  Bryan,  Hearne,  Calvert, 
Ko  sse,  Bremond,  Groesbeck,  C-orsicana  and  Waco. 
It  was  while  the  house  was  at  Corsicana  that  Alex. 
Sanger  became  a partner.  In  1872,  when  the  rail- 
road finally  reached  Dallas,  Alex.  Sanger  and  his 
brother  Philip  began  the  Dallas  house  in  a two- 
story  brick  building  on  Main  Street  opposite  the 
County  Court  House.  From  this  comparatively 
meager  beginning  has  grown  that  widely  known  in- 
stitution which  marks  the  climax  of  a long  merchan- 
dising career  and  is  the  pride  of  the  Southwest. 
The  business  is  now  wholesale,  retail  and  manu- 
facturing in  its  scope.  It  is  the  largest  wholesale 
house  in  the  Southwest  in  its  line.  A large  New 
York  office  is  maintained  by  one  member  of  the  firm 
and  the  importing  end  of  the  business  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  sort  in  that  city.  More  than  a thou- 
sand employes  are  used,  doing  an  annual  business  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-three  million  dollars.  In 
1919  the  fii  m,  which  a little  more  than  fifty  years 
before,  had  begun  with  “but  little  cash  and  less 
credit”  was  reincorporated  with  a capital  stock  of 
ten  million  dollars. 

The  account  of  this  enterprise,  which  covers  a 
period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  forms  one  of  vhe 
most  interesting  chapters  of  Texas  history.  Truly 
the  slogan  “Not  a store  but  a Texas  institution”  is 
fully  borne  out  by  this  long  and  eventful  career. 

Alexander  Sanger,  whose  life  has  been  intimately 
associated  with  the  firm  which  bears  his  name,  was 
born  in  Obernbreit,  Bavaria,  Germany,  May  8,  1847. 
His  parents  were  Elias  and  Babetta  Sanger,  his 
father  being  a merchant.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  country  and 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  became  an  apprentice  in 
the  dry  goods  business  of  M.  Benario  in  his  native 
town.  In  1865  he  came  to  America  where  he  was 


followed  a year  later  by  his  parents  and  thr, 
sisters.  The  family  first  located  in  Cincinnati,  Oi. 
where  Mr.  Sanger  entered  the  mercantile  estably 
meat  of  Heller  Bros.,  as  bookkeeper.  Two  \> 
later,  in  company  with  four  others,  he  bought  , 
this  firm  and  operated  it  for  five  years  under  fi. 
name  of  Ochs,  Lehman  & Company.  In  1872  he  ■■ 
moved  to  Texas  and  joined  the  firm  of  Sane 
Brothers  at  Corsicana.  Since  that  time  he  has  L , 
closely  identified  with  the  progress  of  the  firm  at 
his  own  genius  has  not  been  the  least  factor  in  fi 
remarkable  success.  On  January  1,  1919,  he  beearr 
president  of  the  corporation  of  Sanger  Brothers. 

In  addition  to  this  interest  he  -is  vice-presider- 
of  the  Dallas  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  director 
the  City  National  Bank  and  director  of  the  Texa 
State  Fair,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1891.  ] I . 

is  past  president  of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  was  regent  of  the  University  of  Texas  fur 
the  term  of  1911-1917.  He  is  director  of  the  Dali, a- 
Public  Library  and  the  National  Jewish  Hospital 
for  Consumptives,  Denver,  and  is  director  and  pas: 
president  of  Temple  Emanu-El,  Dallas,  and  is  a 
thirty-third  degree  Mason. 

On  May  11,  1879,  Mr.  Sanger  was  married  to 
Miss  Fannie  Fechenback,  daughter  of  Samuel  Fech- 
enback  of  Cincinnati.  Mrs.  Sanger  died  in  1898, 
leaving  one  son,  Elihu  A.  Sanger. 

DWARD  TITCHE,  merchant,  with  fifty- 
three  gigantic  departments  supplying  every 
type  of  metropolitan  need  from  the  hou-a 
furnishing  department  to  every  clothing 
need  of  either  sex  from  infancy  to  old  age,  Edward 
Titche,  senior  member  of  the  firm  and  president 
of  the  Titche-Goettinger  Company,  is  one  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  the  South.  Other  oT'cers  of 
the  firm  are  Max  Goettingen,  vice-president;  H.  H. 
Landauer,  secretary.  The  establishment  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  the  South,  housed  in  the  Wilson 
Building,  a twelve  story  structure  of  pressed  brick 
and  terra  cotta  with  steel  frame,  its  dimensions, 
100  feet  by  200  feet,  facing  Main,  Ervay  and  Elm. 
Its  show  windows  on  the  ground  floor  have  a street 
frontage  of  360  feet,  divided  into  thirty-seven  plate 
glass  fronts  and  the  floor  space  of  the  main  build- 
ing amounts  to  67,500  square  feet.  The  fixture - 
throughout  are  of  solid  mahogany  and  green  Wilton 
carpets  cover  the  floors  of  the  garment  and  millinery 
departments.  The  motto  of  the  establishment,  now 
familiar  to  and  appreciated  by  a city,  is  “Quality, 
maximum;  price,  minimum.” 

Mr.  Titche  was  born  in  Winnsboro,  La.,  the  son 
of  Lazarus  and  Bettye  (Haas)  Titche.  He  eann 
to  Dallas  more  than  twenty  years  ago  and  has  since 
been  active  not  only  in  his  own  personal  business 
but  in  all  enterprises  that  pertain  to  the  welfare  of 
the  general  citizenship  of  Dallas.  Civic  organiza- 
tions have  benefited  from  his  organizing  ability 
and  helpful  influence  as  well  as  the  firm  of  Titche- 
Goettinger. 

Mr.  Titche  finds  time  to  be  a participant  in  th>- 
social  life  of  his  peers.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  Masons,  the  Elks,  the  Shriners.  tie 
Columbian  Club,  and  other  social  and  commercial 
organizations. 

Mr.  Titche  and  his  organization  are  both  perma- 
nent in  the  large  place  they  have  and  will  have  in 
the  future  of  Dallas. 
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MEN  OF  TEXAS 


W.  FERGUSON,  President  of  the  Home 
Trust  & Savings  Bank,  10th  and  Lancaster 
Streets,  Oak  Cliff  has  been  identified  with 
the  Mortgage  Loan  and  Banking  business  in 
pallas  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  Home  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank  was  organized  in  October  1921, 
*-ith  a capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  a 
surplus  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  is  a guaranty 
fund  bank  and  its  deposits  will  be  protected  by  the 
State  Guaranty  f und.  The  banking  room  is  modern 
,n  every  detail  and  courteous,  efficient  service  is  the 
uatch  word  of  this  new  banking  institution.  The 
officers  besides  Mr.  Ferguson  are  J.  D.  Rose,  Vice- 
President  and  Edwin  P.  Gaston,  Cashier.  • 

Mr.  Ferguson  was  born  at  Winona,  Mississippi,  on 
Sept.  14,  1877.  His  parents  are  J.  M.  Ferguson  and 
Ruby  C.  (Lane)  Ferguson  and  they  came  to  Texas 
in  1880,  settling  in  Dallas  County.  Hugh  W.  Fergu- 
sun  was  reared  on  the  farm  where  he  remained  until 
he  was  twenty  one  and  until  he  had  completed  his 
public  school  education  when  he  then  began  the  rail- 
road business  which  he  followed  for  nine  years. 

In  1906  he  began  the  real  estate  business,  here 
he  discovered  his  real  talent  and  ability  and  in  this 
industry  he  has  been  at  the  forefront  as  a leader 
since.  He  made  a specialty  of  the  mortgage  busi- 
ness for  several  years  and  in  1919,  availing  himself 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  he  organized  the 
Dallas  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  of  which  he  was  Presi- 
dent until  the  organization  of  his  present  bank. 

In  1908,  Miss  Jane  J.  Searcy  of  Austin,  Texas,  was 
wedded  to  Mr.  Ferguson.  Searcy  Monroe  and  H.  W. 
Jr.  are  their  two  children  and  the  family  residence 
is  423  West  Ninth  Street. 

Mr.  Ferguson  is  a Praetorian,  a member  of  the 
Dallas  Country  Club,  the  Cedar  Crest  Country  Club, 
and  of  the  old  famed  Dallas  Club.  He  has  attained 
eminent  success  in  two  realms,  the  realty  business 
and  the  banking  world,  and  in  the  latter  he  will  con- 
tinue to  occupy  a place  of  leadership  and  state  wide 
usefulness  through  much  time  to  come. 

OBERT  L.  THORNTON,  president  of  the 
Dallas  County  State  Bank,  is  a striking  ex- 
ample of  the  men  who  having  come  from 
the  farm  and  being  educated  largely  in  the 
school  of  experience  climb  to  the  top  of  their  pro- 
fession and  make  worthy  contributions  to  the  life  of 
their  chosen  fields.  While  he  makes  no  claim  to 
know  all  about  the  banking  business,  he  has  set 
some  precedents  in  efficiency  and  economy  which 
have  caused  his  business  associates  to  take  notice. 

Mr.  Thornton  organized  his  present  bank  in  Octo- 
ber, 1917,  with  a capital  of  $100,000,  which  was  in- 
1 teased  later  to  $250,000  with  a surplus  and  undi- 
vided profits  of  $150,000.  Today  the  assets  amount 
t<»  over  $2,500,000.  In  October,  1920,  the  bank  moved 
into  its  new  quarters,  which  are  modern  in  every 
respect.  The  bank  was  instrumental  in  having  the 
building  erected. 

Mr.  Thornton  was  born  in  Hico,  Hamilton  County. 
Texas,  August  10,  1880,  and  seven  years  later  the 
••"‘roily  moved  to  Ellis  County.  His  parents  were 
William  and  Polly  Ann  (Weatherby)  Thornton.  The 
public  schools  of  Ellis  County  furnished  his  early 
‘ location  which  was  only  an  introduction  to  that 
r,  ;d  education  which  was  to  come  later  from  actual 
contact  with  commercial  life.  Until  he  was  twenty 
P'ars  old  Mr.  Thornton  remained  on  the  farm,  doing 
be  things  that  a farm  boy  usually  does.  In  1910 


he  came  to  Dallas  and  took  a position  as  traveling 
salesman  for  the  National  Candy  Company  of  St. 
Louis.  He  later  established  a book  and  stationery 
company  known  as  Thornton  and  Bracy.  He  retired 
from  the  active  management  of  this  concern  in  1915 
to  go  into  the  banking  business  and  sold  his  interest 
in  it  in  1919.  He  was  at  one  time  a member  of  a 
private  banking  house  under  the  name  of  Stiles, 
Thornton  and  Lund.  For  one  year  he  was  with  the 
Citizen’s  State  Bank  and  Trust  Company  in  charge 
of  the  loans  and  savings  department. 

Mr.  Thornton  was  married  June  1,  1905,  to  Miss 
Mary  Stiles.  There  are  two  children,  Katherine  and 
Robert  L.,  Jr.  The  Thornton  residence  is  at  5314 
Gaston  Avenue. 

The  phenomenal  growth  which  the  Dallas  County 
State  Bank  has  experienced  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Thornton  is  abundant  proof  of  his  ability  as  a 
business  man  and  financier. 

Mr.  Thornton  is  a director  of  the  Texas  Inter- 
urban  Railway  Co. 

In  addition  to  being  a great  factor  in  the  com- 
mercial life  of  Dallas  he  also  takes  a prominent 
social  place.  He  is  an  active  member  and  past 
president  of  the  Dallas  Rotary  Club,  a Shriner  and 
a member  of  the  Hella  Temple  Fraternity. 

ARL  L.  WHITE,  vice-president  of  the  firm 
of  White  and  Company,  bankers,  Lancaster, 
is  a financier  well  known  to  business  inter- 
ests of  Texas  and  comes  of  a banking  house 
that  is  also  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  the  state. 
The  term  "White  & Company"  for  nearly  a quarter 
of  a century  has  stood  for  reliability,  good  manage- 
ment and  finance  and  has  "sterling  value”  wherever 
used.  Its  beginning  was  on  May  16,  1898,  at  Lan- 
caster, where  the  home  office  and  bank  still  is; 
branch  banks  are  operated  at  Wilmer  and  at  Redoak, 
all  owned  by  the  family,  with  over  a million  dollars 
backing.  Other  members  of  the  institution  are 
Mrs.  L.  F.  White,  the  mother,  age  seventy-seven, 
but  who  is  active  in  the  banking  world  and  a lead- 
ing spirit  at  all  director  meetings;  H.  E.  White,  who 
supervises  the  farming  interests  which  are  ex- 
tensive; and  B,  E.  White,  attorney-at-law. 

Mr.  White  is  a native  of  Lancaster,  Texas,  where 
he  was  born  in  1873.  His  father,  William  White, 
a native  of  Tennessee,  came  to  Lancaster  in  the 
early  fifties;  he  was  a broker,  cattleman,  farmer  and 
cotton  merchant.  The  mother.  Louisa  (Ellis)  White, 
is  a rare  woman,  queenly  in  her  nature  and  feminine 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  endowed  with  unusual 
business  ability.  She  is  a banker  of  note,  and  came 
to  Texas  with  her  parents  when  she  was  a child. 
The  public  schools  of  Lancaster  provided  the  school- 
ing of  Karl  L.  White.  He  began  work  as  a young 
man  in  the  flour  mills  at  Lancaster  on  a salary  and 
later  owned  an  interest  in  the  mill.  Here  he  con- 
tinued for  five  years,  until  1898,  when  he  entered 
the  organization  of  “White  & Company,  Bankers,” 
as  cashier;  in  this  capacity  he  served  until  1920, 
when  he  became  vice-president. 

In  1911,  in  Sparta  County,  Tennessee,  Miss  Lula 
Tubb  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  White.  She  is  a native 
of  Tennessee,  daughter  of  J.  R.  Tubb,  of  the  Sparta 
Spoke  Company.  Laura  Louise,  age  three,  is  their 
daughter;  the  family  residence  is  on  South  Center 
Street. 

Mr.  White  is  a thorough  Mason  to  the  thirty- 
second  degree  and  a Shriner  at  the  Hella  Temple. 
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DWIN  J.  KIEST,  President  of  the  Tinies- 
Ilorald  Printing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
oldest  evening  daily  newspaper  in  Dallas, 
ms  for  over  three  decades  been  closely 
identified  with  the  civic  and  commercial  progress  of 
the  Texas  Metropolis.  He  has  not  only  been  a 
staunch  supporter  of  but  a leader  in  every  enter- 
prise whose  purpose  has  been  for  the  improvement 
and  betterment  of  Dallas  and  to  Dallas’  leading 
newspaper,  the  Times-Herald  the  city  owes  much 
of  its  municipal  progress. 

During  his  whole  career,  Mr.  Kiest  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  newspaper  business.  lie  was  born  in 
Cook  County,  Illinois,  September  24,  1861.  His 
parents  were  Rev.  John  C.  and  Barbara  Kiest.  His 
father  being  in  the  ministry,  Edwin  J.  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  various  towns 
in  which  Rev.  Kiest  held  pastorates. 


Mr.  Kiest’s  first  introduction  into  the  world  of 
printers  ink  was  as  a newsboy  in  Chicago.  He  later 
worked  in  the  composing  and  press  rooms  of  various 
Chicago  Dailies  and  also  took  a turn  as  reporter. 
He  later  worked  a year  for  the  Elgin  Watch  Com- 
pany at  Elgin,  Illinois,  the  three  years  following  in 
the  retail  grocery  business  of  that  city.  He  again 
however,  went  back  to  the  newspaper  business  and 
was  connected  for  a time  with  the  Western  News- 
paper Union.  In  1891  while  associated  with  this 
Company,  he  first  came  to  Dallas  and  remained  in 
their  employ  here  for  five  years.  In  1896  Mr.  Kiest 
bought  the  Daily  Times-Herald,  Dallas’  oldest 
evening  newspaper  and  under  his  management  this 
paper  has  always  been  in  the  lead. 

Mr.  Kiest  has  not  only  personally,  but  through 
his  newspaper,  always  supported  everything  that  re- 
dounded to  the  progress  of  the  city  of  Dallas.  For 
years, 'from  1908  to  1911  inclusive,  he  was  President 
of  the  State  Fair  of  Texas.  In  1920  he  was  again 
elected  to  that  position  of  honor,  serving  two  years. 
He  is  a Director  of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce .and  life  member  of  the  Dallas  Art  Association, 
member  of  the  City  Club,  Dallas  Athletic  Club, 
Dallas  Club,  Glen  Haven  Country  Club.  In  Masonry 
he  holds  a 32  degree  K.  C.  C.  II.,  Membership  in 
Hella  Temple  Shrine. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Kiest  took  place  in  1893 
to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Patterson  Lyon  of  Dallas.  Mrs. 
Kiest  who  took  a prominent  part  in  the  world  of  art 
was  a staunch  helpmeet  during  the  period  of  nearly 
a quarter  of  a century.  Mrs.  Kiest  died  July  7,  1917. 


OBERT  RALSTON,  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Robert  Ralston  & Company,  Loans, 
with  offices  in  the  Dallas  County  State 
Bank  building,  Dallas,  bears  the  distinction 
' at  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  loan  com- 
panies in  Dallas. 

Mr.  Ralston  followed  the  same  business  in  Fargo, 
North  Dakota  for  five  years  before  coming  to  Dallas 
in  1896,  when  he  organized  his  present  company 
with  the  object  of  lending  money  on  farming  and 
city  property  in  Texas.  The  company  obtains  its 
principal  capital  from  England  and  Scotland  and 
has  been  no  small  factor  in  aiding  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Lone  Star  State.  Mr.  Ralston  person- 
ally attends  to  the  inspection  of  securities  and  true 
to  the  tradition  of  his  forefathers,  has  built  up  a 
staunch  and  conservative  organization. 

In  1886  Mr.  Ralston  came  to  the  United  States, 
from  England,  locating  in  Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota, 


later  going  to  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  from  which  place 
he  traveled  all  over  the  United  States  as  inspector 
for  the  Scottish  Loan  Company,  until  coming  to 
Dallas  in  1896. 

Mr.  Ralston  has  backed  his  belief  in  the  future  of 
Dallas  in  a practical  way  and  has  helped  to  build  up 
the  business  section  of  the  City.  At  present  he 
owns  a three  story  building  on  Commerce  Street  and 
a two  story  building  on  Akard  Street.  Always  pub- 
lic spirited  he  takes  a keen  interest  in  civic  affairs 
and  philanthropies,  having  at  one  time  been  director 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A and  assisting  in  the  work  of  the 
United  Charities. 

Mr.  Ralston  was  born  in  England,  March  *13,  1865. 
of  Scottish  parents.  His  father,  Nivon  Ralston, 
was  a well  known  land  factor  of  Scotland  and  his 
mother,  Miss  Jessie  Gibson  was  also  of  Scotland. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  Edinborough  Merch- 
ant Company  Schools  of  Edinborough,  Scotland,  and 
was  married  in  February,  1892,  at  Carry  Penna.,  to 
Miss  Marian  Wilber  of  an  old  Pennsylvania  family. 
They  have  four  children:  Mrs.  K.  W.  Dick  of  Chi- 

cago, Robert  W.,  with  the  Wyatt  Metal  & Boiler 
Works  of  Dallas,  Marian,  just  home  from  Baldwin 
School  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  and  Harry,  now  attending 
Culver  Militay  Academy  of  Culver,  Ind.  The  family 
reside  at  3517  Cole  Avenue. 

Mr.  Ralston  is  a member  of  the  Dallas  Country 
Club,  City  Club,  Fin  and  Feather  Club,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Brook  Hollow,  and  for  fifteen  years 
was  an  officer  in  St.  Matthews  (Episcopal)  Cathed- 
ral. 

He  expresses  great  faith  in  the  future  of  Dallas 
and  Texas  and  maintains  that  the  people  are  just 
beginning  to  learn  of  the  vast  resources  of  this 
great  state. 

E.  FORREST,  in  charge  of  promotion  of 
the  Texas  Bitulithic  Co.,  1101  Praetorian 
Building,  Dallas,  has  been  active  in  business, 
social  and  fraternal  circles  during  the  past 
seventeen  years  in  this  city.  His  first  a. filiation 
with  this  type  of  business  was  eight  years  ago  and 
for  six  and  a half  years  he  was  the  general  manager 
of  the  Pierce  interests  in  the  two  states,  Texas  and 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Forrest  was  born  in  Michigan  on  January  2nd. 
1881.  His  parents  were  J.  E.  Forrest  and  Agnes  J. 
Weir  Forrest.  As  a Michigander,  Dir.  Forrest  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  state  and  then 
in  the  University  of  Michigan  where  he  received  his 
law  degree  in  1902.  Two  years  later  he  came  to 
Dallas,  Texas,  where  he  practiced  law  for  the  first 
one  and  a half  years  and  then  became,  in  1906, 
assistant  postmaster.  He  continued  serving  the  pub- 
lic in  this  capacity  for  six  years.  In  1912  he  joined 
his  interests  with  the  Pierce-Fordyce  Oil  Association, 
of  which  he  was  later  made  general  manager.  From 
this  position  he  entered  the  Steiner  Corporation  as 
vice  president.  On  July  15,  1921,  Mr.  Forrest  went 
with  the  Texas  Bitulithic  Co. 

On  April  9th,  1912,  Mr.  Forrest  married  Miss 
Marguerite  Walker.  They  have  two  children,  Mar- 
guerite Walker  Forrest  and  LeNette  Tucker  Forrest. 
Their  residence  is  at  3509  Lexington  Avenue. 

All  the  Masonic  orders  have  found  their  expression 
in  Mr.  Forrest.  He  is  a Scottish  Rite  Mason,  32d 
degree  K.  C.  C.  H.,  Past  Commander  of  the  Dallas 
Knight  Templars,  and  Past  Potentate  of  the  Hella 
Temple. 
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MEN  OF  TEXAS 


LEXANDER  CHAS.  GARRETT,  Bishop  of 
Dallas.  With  more  than  three  scores  of 
years  of  intense  and  pure  devotion  to  his 
faith,  and  with  nearly  one-half  a century 
as  a spiritual  shepherd  in  Dallas  with  its  surround- 
ing territory,  Alexander  Charles  Garrett,  Bishop  of 
Dallas,  is  known  and  beloved  by  two  generations 
over  thousands  of  square  miles  in  the  Southwest. 
He  is  both  founder  and  president  of  St.  Mary’s 
College  where  he  resides.  At  present  his  jurisdic- 
tion extends  over  40,000  square  miles  with  many 
thousands  of  his  communicants  to  care  for  as  well 
as  to  serve  as  a College  President. 

Alexander  Charles  Garrett  was  born  at  Ballymota, 
Sligo  County,  Comought  Province,  Ireland,  on 
November  4,  1832.  PI  is  father  was  Reverend  John 
Garrett,  for  fifty  years  rector  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Ballymota,  his  ancestors  for  three  genera- 
tions back  have  been  rectors  of  churches.  The 
mother  was  Elizabeth  (Fry)  Garrett,  of  Roscommon 
County,  seven  miles  from  Dublin.  Alexander 
Charles  was  the  youngest  of  fifteen  children,  of 
whom  five  brothers  entered  the  clergy.  All  the 
family  is  deceased.  He  attended  the  school  for  Sons 
of  Irish  Clergymen  at  Lucan,  near  Dublin;  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  entered  college  and  in  June  of  1855 
he  graduated  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Dur- 
ing his  college  training  he  taught  in  Scotland,  re- 
turning to  Dublin  every  six  months  for  examination; 
his  last  two  years  in  college  required  resident  work 
but  he  taught  in  Dublin  schools  along  with  this 
work.  In  July,  185G,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  and  for  one  year  served  as  curate  in 
Allon.  In  1857,  he  was  ordained  to  the  Priesthood 
and  until  1859  remained  in  Ireland. 

In  September,  1859,  he  volunteered  for  missionary 
work  and  was  sent  to  Victoria,  Vancouver*  where  he 
remained  until  1869.  San  Francisco  was  the  seat 
of  his  activity  from  1869  until  1872  when,  in  March 
of  that  year,  he  was  transferred  to  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
where  he  was  Dean  of  Trinity  Cathedral.  In  1874,  he 
attended  the  general  convention  of  his  faith  at  New 
York  City,  was  elected  Bishop  on  October  20,  1874, 
consecrated  on  December  20th,  and  on  December  31, 
1874,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  arrived  in  Dallas  as 
Bishop  of  Dallas  and  had  a territory  of  100,000  sq. 
miles  under  his  jurisdiction,  extending  from  Texar- 
kana to  New  Mexico  and  from  north  Texas  as  far 
south  as  Brownwood.  In  1895  a separate  diocese  was 
organized  as  population  increased,  and  the  Bishop’s 
territory  today  includes  40,000  sq.  mi.  In  1883,  he 
obtained  the  twenty  acres  which  are  today  the  site 
of  St.  Mary’s  College,  which  College  was  opened 
September  10,  1889,  and  that  first  year  had  twenty- 
four  pupils  all  of  whom  were  boarders.  May  27,  1920, 
closed  the  thirtieth  school  year  and  there  were  197 
pupils  of  whom  about  a hundred  were  boarders,  and 
the  curriculum  extends  clear  through  the  college 
course. 

Alexander  Charles  Garrett  was  wedded  to  Miss 
Letilia  Hope,  daughter  of  a prominent  lawyer  of 
Dublin,  Ireland,  who  was  the  “Queen’s  Council  of 
Dublin.’’  Henry  Garrett  and  Alexander  Charles 
Garrett,  Jr.,  are  their  two  sons,  both  of  whom  reside 
in  Dallas.  The  wife  has  been  deceased  since  1909. 

The  Bishop  of  Dallas  is  a Mason  to  the  thirty- 
third  degree,  a Shriner  at  Hella  Temple,  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Red  Cross  of  Constantine,  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Men's  Club  of  St.  Matthew’s  Cathedral. 
He  is  an  educator  of  renown,  a philanthropist,  a 


shepherd,  all  of  which  work  is  included  in  his  posi- 
tion as  Bishop,  beloved  of  Dallas  and  his  state. 

EMPLE  HOUSTON  MORROW,  grandson  of 
General  Sam  Houston,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  McAdams  Lumber 
Company,  has  a career  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness that  reads  like  romance.  It  is  romantic  be- 
cause as  a college  graduate  he  began  w*ork  for  the 
Wm.  Cameron  Lumber  Company  at  the  salary  of 
810  a naonth!  One  who  lives  in  the  high-price  period 
of  1921  would  think  that  such  things  happen  only 
jn  books;  for  six  years  he  served  as  an  apprentice 
with  this  company — and  there  is  more  romance. 
Nobody  of  ordinary  folks  would  guess  that  a college 
graduate  would  serve  for  years  as  an  apprentice, 
but  that  is  what  happened,  and  here  we  see  the 
persistence  of  a Houston  and  the  results  of  a real 
education — he  stayed  with  it  and  at  the  end  of  six 
years  of  such  service  he  was  made  the  manager 
of  a local  lumber  yard  and  then  in  a few  more  years 
he  was  manager  of  the  entire  retail  interests  of  the 
Wm.  Cameron  Lumber  Company  for  Texas  and 
Oklahoma.  From  that,  Mr.  Morrow  has  gone  to 
bigger  place  after* bigger  place.  Today  he  is  one 
of  the  big  lumber  directors  of  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Morrow  was  born  at  Round  Rock,  Texas,  on 
August  13,  1878.  His  parents  were  Captain  J.  C.  S. 
Morrow,  a Confederate  war  veteran,  and  Nanny  E. 
(Houston)  Morrow,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Gen. 
Sam  Houston.  After  completing  the  public  school 
system  of  Georgetown,  Texas,  Mr.  Morrow  entered 
Southwestern  University,  Georgetown,  from  which 
he  graduated.  In  1896  he  left  Georgetown  for 
Quanah,  Texas,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Wm.  Cameron  Lumber  Company,  on  August  5th. 
For  six  years  he  served  as  an  apprentice;  having 
started  out  on  810  a month,  when  in  1902  he  be- 
came manager  of  the  Cameron  Lumber  Yard  there. 
He  remained  for  four  years  in  this  capacity  and  in 
1906  he  moved  to  Waco  and  took  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  retail  interests  of  Cameron  & Com- 
pany in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  For  eight  years  he 
continued  in  this  capacity,  when,  after  eighteen 
years  employ  in  this  one  company,  he  moved  in 
1914  to  Beaumont  as  manager  of  the  Geo.  W.  Smith 
Lumber  Co.  In  1915  he  engaged  with  Mr.  McAdams 
for  a few  months,  followed  by  a year  with  Harris 
Lipsitz  Co.,  and  then,  in  February,  1917,  he  became 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  A.  G. 
McAdams  Lumber  Company.  Since  July  of  1915, 
Dallas  has  been  his  location. 

In  1898  Mr.  Morrow  married  Miss  Fannie  Carl, 
deceased  since  1906.  They  had  four  children,  Carl, 
Otto,  Temple,  Jr.,  and  a daughter,  Frances.  In 
1908,  Mr.  Morrow  married  Miss  Earl  Hanna,  of 
Quanah,  Texas.  The  family  residence  is  at  605L> 
West  Tenth  Street. 

Mr.  Morrow  is  a Scottish  Rite  Mason,  of  the 
thirty-second  degree;  he  is  also  a Shriner,  a W.  O. 
W.  and  a Knight  of  Pythias.  He  is  teacher  of  the 
Muse  Brotherhood  Bible  Class  at  the  Tyler  Street 
Methodist  Church  and  an  official  in  the  church  or- 
ganization. His  hobby  is  fishing  and  music. 

.As  one  who  knows  how  to  persevere,  as  one  who 
is  a graduate  of  both  a college  and  the  university 
of  experience  where  he  has  learned  the  secrets  of 
big  business,  as  also  from  the  viewpoint  of  ex- 
perience and  leadership,  Mr.  Morrow  is  really  one 
of  the  big  business  men  of  Texas.  In  his  realm, 
as  a lumber  director,  he  is  without  a peer. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TEXAS 


AJOK  K.  M.  VAN  ZANDT,  president  of  the 
||  Fort  Worth  National  Bank,  Fort  Worth, 
SaL*!  is  a pioneer  banker  of  Texas  and  one  of  the 
best  known  of  his  profession  as  well  as 
honored  and  revered.  Coming:  to  Fort  Worth  in 
18G5,  he  has  a career  interwoven  with  the  history  of 
Fort  Worth  in  its  growth  from  a hamlet  to  the 
metropolis  that  it  is  today.  He  is  the  founder  and 
director  of  some  of  its  greatest  financial  institutions. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Ten- 
nessee, on  November  7,  1 S 3 (> . His  father  was  Isaac 
Van  Zandt,  the  United  States  minister  that  ne- 
gotiated the  treaty  of  annexation  that  annexed 
Texas  to  the  United  States.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-four.  His  mother.  Prances  Cooke  Lips- 
comb Van  Zandt,  came  to  Texas  in  the  spring  of 
1839.  Her  son  was  schooled  in  the  public  schools 
of  Texas  and  then  for  two  years  in  Franklin  Col- 
lege at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  which  was  burned  by  the 
Federals  in  the  Civil  War.  In  1865,  K.  M.  Van- 
Zandt  came  to  Fort  Worth  where  he  began  his  career 
as  a merchant  with  a small  stock  of  goods  purchased 
on  credit.  He  followed  this  work  for  eight  years 
when,  in  1874,  he  with  Thomas  A.  Tidball,  J.  P. 
Smith  and  J.  J.  Jarvis  each  put  in  $5,000  and  started 
the  bank  Mr.  Van  Zandt  today  is  president  of,  but 
which  at  that  time  bore  the  name  of  Tidball,  Van 
Zandt  & Company.  Today  the  bank’s  capitalization 
is  $600,000,  with  a surplus  of  $1,000,000,  and  $500,- 
000  undivided  profits  It  was  in  January  of  1884 
that  the  former  name  was  changed  and  the  present 
organization  launched  with  Mr.  Van  Zandt  as  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Tidball,  vice-president  ,and  N.  Harding  as 
cashier.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Tidball,  Major 
Jarvis  was  elected  vice-president  and  later  Colonel 
R.  L.  Ellison  became  vice-president.  Mr.  Van  Zandt 
has  also  received  note  as  a lawyer.  He  studied  law 
in  Marshall,  Texas,  where  in  1859  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  was  a member  of  the  Thirteenth 
State  Legislature,  of  1872-73.  As  a soldier,  he  has 
proven  himself  a leader  in  a third  realm.  He  was  in 
the  entire  four  years’  struggle  of  the  Civil  War, 
entering  as  a 2nd  lieutenant,  a prisoner  for  seven 
months,  then  fighting,  under  General  Johnston  who 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  Major,  later  in  Briggs’ 
Army,  and  then,  due  to  failing  health,  he  was  sent 
back  in  post  duty.  Few  men  of  today,  if  any,  have 
proven  themselves  of  first  rate  value  in  so  many 
callings — banker,  legislator  and  soldier. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  was  married  to  Minerva  Peete; 
upon  her  death,  he  married  Miss  Martha  Peete, 
and  after  her  decease  he  married  Miss  Octavia 
Pendleton  in  1885.  He  has  thirteen  children:  K.  M., 
J.,  a banker  in  Mexico  City;  Richard,  Mary  L.,  now 
Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Hendricks,  of  San  Angelo,  Texas; 
Florence  Jennings,  the  widow  of  Hyde  Jennings, 
Fort  Worth;  Ida,  now  Mrs.  Leroy  A.  Smith;  Isaac, 
in  the  real  estate  business  at  Fort  Worth;  Annie, 
now  Mrs  L.  H.  Atwell,  of  Houston,  A’irginia,  who  is 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Diboll,  of  Fort  Worth;  Edwin  P.,  in 
the  cattle  commission  business  of  Fort  Worth;  Alice, 
now  Mrs.  A.  C.  Williams;  Frances,  now  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence Sloan,  of  Fort  Worth;  Margaret,  who  is  Mrs. 
O.  Y.  Miller,  of  Gorman,  Texas;  and  Sidney  who  is 
in  school. 

As  banker  and  capitalist,  Mr.  Van  Zandt  is  one 
of  the  most  honored  of  his  profession  in  the  Lone 
Star  State.  He  has  had  much  to  do  in  the  past 
history  of  his  city  and  will  continue  yet  a leading 
factor  in  its  future. 


rwiE  CONNELL,  president  of  the  First  Na- 
,/w  tional  Bank  of  Fort  Worth  is  among  c h , 

jjyjr  leading  capitalists  of  Texas.  He  has  cor., 
trolling  interest  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Midland  and  is  interested  in  twenty-fiw 
other  banks  of  Texas.  He  is  big  also  as  a rancher; 
he  has  a ranch  of  65,000  acres  in  Garza  County, 
another  of  30,000  acres  in  Ertar  County  and  thou- 
sands of  cattle. 

Mr.  Connell  was  born  at  Belton,  Texas,  on  April 
12,  1858.  His  parents,  Wm.  Connell  and  Umisa 
A V ills  Connell,  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of 
the  Lone  Star  State.  In  rarly  boyhood,  Brown 
County  became  the  home  of  young  Connell  and  from 
that  date  he  has  been  a westerner.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three  he  began  the  cattle  business  which 
he  has  developed  to  such  large  proportions  today; 
for  about  seven  years  he  was  also  in  the  mercantile 
business  in  the1  West,  and  in  1888  he  began  the 
profession  of  banking  in  which  he  is  a leader  today 
His  start  in  this  calling  was  at  Midland,  Texas, 
where  he  was  manager  of  a private  bank.  Two 
years  later  he  organized  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Midland,  was  made  cashier  and  remained  with  this 
bank  for  eight  years.  In  1898  he  came  as  cashier 
to  the  First  National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth,  which 
had  been  nationalized  in  1877,  but  established  before 
that  date  as  a private  bank  by  Capt.  M.  B.  Lloyd, 
under  the  name  of  Lloyd,  Markler  & Company,  and 
of  which  Captain  Lloyd  was  president  until  his 
death  in  1912.  Mr.  Connell  was  soon  made  a vice- 
president  of  the  bank,  and  in  1912  was  chosen  as 
president  of  the  institution.  Its  capitalization  is 
$1,000,000,  with  a surplus  of  $600,000. 

In  1881,  at  Comanche,  Texas.  Miss  Hattie  Milliken 
of  Brazos  County  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Connell. 
They  have  six  children:  Clyde  C.,  Giles  W.,  Allen 

B.,  Molly  who  is  now  Mrs.  Paul  Spinning,  Nell  who 
is  Mrs.  I.  N.  McCrary,  and  Blanche  who  is  now 
Mrs.  Ted  Wallace.  The  Connell  residence  is  at  1216 
Elizabeth  Boulevard.  Mr.  Connell  is  a Mason.  He 
belongs  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  his  city, 
to  the  Rivercrest  Country  Club  and  the  Temple  Club. 
He  is  a Baptist.  Mr.  Connell  is  at  the  front  in 
two  professions — as  stockman  and  as  banker. 

OBERT  ELLISON  HARDING.  Ambition 
and  determination,  coupled  with  strict  at- 
tention to  business  and  devotion  to  duty, 
are  the  characteristics  which  have  marked 
the  successful  business  career  of  Robert  Ellison 
Harding,  vice-president  of  the  Fort  Worth  National 
Bank,  whose  connection  with  the  institution  dates 
back  to  1897,  when  he  began  as  a messenger  boy 
with  the  hank. 

Prior  to  his  connection  with  the  bank  he  was  a 
student  in  the  public  school  of  Fort  Worth,  and 
during  the  six  years  he  was  employed  as  messenger 
boy,  he  continued  his  studies  when  off  duty.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Texas  for  three  years. 

From  messenger  boy  Mr.  Harding  was  promoted 
to  the  clerical  department  of  the  bank  and  served 
as  teller  until  1908  when  he  was  made  assistant 
cashier.  In  1914  he  was  elevated  to  the  vice-presi- 
dency and  at  the  time  this  is  written  he  is  rounding 
out  his  twenty-third  year  with  the  institution. 

Mr.  Harding  was  born  in  Paris,  Tenn.,  in  1S83. 
and  came  with  his  father,  Noah  Harding,  to  Fort 
Worth  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Harding  engaging  in 
the  banking  business  and  being  vice-president  of 
the  Fort  Worth  National  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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Doing:  a man  of  lry-ge  business  capacity,  Mr.  R.  E. 
Harding  has  been  drawn  into  many  other  large 
enterprises,  and  in  addition  to  his  banking  interests 
he  is  a director  in  the  Fort  Worth  Life  Insurance 
Company,  the  Acme  Brick  Company,  the  John  E. 
Quarrels  Lumber  Company,  the  Fort  Worth  Power 
and  Light  Company,  the  Fort  Worth  Gas  Company 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Harding  was  married  in  January,  1911,  to 
Miss  Merle  Reynolds,  daughter  of  W.  D.  Reynolds, 
a director  in  the  Fort  Worth  National  Bank,  and  a 
prominent  cattleman  who  was  a Texas  pioneer, 
settling  in  the  state  back  in  the  early  50’s.  Two 
interesting  children,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  and  Sue,  bring 
happiness  into  the  family  home,  which  is  located  at 
1306  Summitt  Avenue. 

Mr.  Harding  is  a 32d  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason 
and  a Shriner,  with  membership  in  York  Rite,  Fort 
Worth  Blue  Lodge  No.  148,  and  Moslah  Temple 
Shrine.  In  the  social  and  civic  life  of  the  city  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harding  enjoy  the  pleasures  afforded  by 
the  Rivercrest  Country  Club,  the  Meadow  Meere 
Country  Club,  the  Rotary  Club,  Fort  Worth  Club 
and  Automobile  Club.  Their  church  affiliation  is 
with  the  Presbyterian  faith. 

Mr.  Harding  has  great  faith  in  the  future  of  Fort 
Worth.  Being  the  logical  distributing  point  for 
the  great  West  Texas  country,  he  believes  it  will 
ultimately  become  the  largest  railroad  center  and 
commercial  and  industrial  area  in  the  Southwest. 
The  continued  development  of  the  matchless  re- 
sources of  the  state,  will,  Mr.  Harding  believes,  bring 
greater  development  to  his  city,  and  he  takes  pleas- 
use  in  contemplating  the  future  greatness  of  his  city. 
OMULUS  J.  RHOME,  president  of  the  Guar- 
anty State  Bank,  Eighth  and  Main  Streets, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  is  a leader  as  banker. 
Mr.  Rhome  was  born  at  Rhome,  Texas,  on 
February  15,  1881.  His  father  was  B.  C.  Rhome, 
a Georgian  who  in  the  pioneer  days  cast  his  lot 
with  Texas  and  became  a g’reat  ranchman  here.  His 
prominence  and  success  is  indicated  in  the  giving  of 
his  name  to  a Texas  town.  Fort  Worth  public 
schools  and  high  school  gave  Mr.  Rhome  his  earliest 
education  which  was  furthered  by  A.  & M.  College 
from  which  he  graduated  with  a B.  S.  degree  in 
1901  and  the  University  of  Texas,  from  which  he 
received  his  LL.  B.  degree  in  1903.  Then  he  at- 
tended the  law  department  of  New  York  University 
for  two  years,  from  1903-1905.  While  there  he  be- 
came associated  with  the  legal  department  of  the 
Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
( ity.  In  1906  he  resigned  his  work  in  New  York 
to  return  to  Texas.  He  began  a law  practice  in 
f ort  Worth  but  within  one  year,  in  1907,  he  organ- 
r/.ed  the  North  Texas  State  Bank,  with  a capital 
of  $25,000.  In  1919,  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  Guaranty  State  Bank,  and  the  capital  was  in- 
creased to  8100,000,  with  surplus  and  profits  of 
'-’■>,000.  L.  R.  Long  is  vice-president,  and  FI.  W. 
Grgain,  cashier.  . 

On.  November  26,  1919,  Miss  Eugenia  Welborn, 
-•f  Ah.  ’arado,  Texas,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Rhome. 

I hey  reside  at  1024  Penn  Street,  Fort  Worth.  Their 
church  affiliation  is  with  the  Magnolia  Avenue  Chris- 
an  Church.  Mr.  Rhome  was  a Phi  Delta  Theta 
at  the  University  ■..£  Texas;  he  is  a Mason  to  the 
hirty-second  degree;  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth 
* the  Rivercrest  Country  Club  ,the  B.  P.  O.  E. 
ami  tne  Glen  Garden  Club. 


Mr.  Rhome  is  a leader  among  the  younger  bank- 
ers and  has  a sure  claim  to  a great  future  in  one 
of  the  most  rapidly  developing  cities  of  Texas. 

ARREN  PIERCE  ANDREWS,  vice-president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth. 
In  Texas  banking  circles  no  figure  stands 
out  more  prominently  than  that  of  Warren 
Pierce  Andrews,  vice-president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Fort  Worth.  He  came  to  Fort  Worth  from 
Dallas  in  1890  and  began  his  banking  career  as 
messenger  for  the  City  National  Bank  of  Fort 
Worth,  remaining  with  the  bank  for  four  years, 
when  he  went  with  the  American  National  Bank. 
He  joined  the  First  National  Bank  organization  in 
1898  and  has  been  with  the  bank  continuously  since 
that  time,  advancing  step  by  step  to  his  present 
position. 

Mr.  Andrews  is  a native  of  Texas,  born  at  Chat- 
field,  September  20,  1870.  His  parents,  John  D.  and 
Louisa  F.  Andrews,  were  natives  of  Georgia,  and 
were  among  the  pioneer  settlers  of  East  Texas. 
He  is  a graduate  of  the  Grove  high  school  of  Dallas, 
which,  in  its  day,  was  noted  for  its  curriculum. 

Mr.  Andrews  has  been  a close  student  of  his  pro- 
fession and  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in 
banking  affairs.  His  mastery  of  the  business  has 
qualified  him  for  member  on  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant committees  of  the  American  Bankers’  As- 
sociation, and  at  the  present  time  he  is  a member 
of  the  executive  council  of  that  organization,  repre- 
senting member  banks  of  the  Eleventh  Federal 
Reserve  District.  He  is  a member  of  the  Texas 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  representing  the  State  Bank- 
ers’ Association. 

He  was  married  in  1908  to  Miss  Helen  Geraldine 
Mann,  the  ceremony  taking  place  in  the  bride’s 
home  at  Portland,  Me.,  where  her  father,  C.  H. 
Mann,  was  a prominent  broker.  Her  mother  was 
Miss  Mary  Seaton,  member  of  an  old  and  prominent 
English  family.  Mr.  Andrews  is  a member  of  the 
Rivercrest  Country  Club,  the  Fort  Worth  Club  and 
the  St.  Andrews  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Andrews  has  always  been  prominently  identi- 
fied with  all  movements  tending  to  promote  the 
growth  and  importance  of  Fort  Worth  and  has  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  future  of  his  city.  He  has  seen 
it  grow  from  a cattleman’s  trading  point  into  a 
busy,  thriving  metropolis,  and  is  confident  that  its 
wonderful  opportunities  will  cause  it  to  become 
the  leading  city  of  the  Southwest. 

L.  SMALLWOOD,  president  of  the  Texas 
State  Bank  at  Fort  Worth,  has  for  the  past 
seventeen  years  been  known  in  bank  circles 
of  Texas.  In  1909,  at  the  time  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  bank,  O.  S,  Houston  was  president;  Felix 
P.  Boch,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  Smallwood  was 
cashier. 

Mr.  Smallwood  is  a Georgian.  He  was  born  at 
Thomasville  in  November  of  1864.  His  parents  were 
W.  P.  Smallwood  and  Harriet  Porter  Smallwood  and 
when  their  son  was  but  one  year  old  they  moved  to 
Tennessee.  The  public  schools  of  that  state  gave 
him  his  first  education  and  then  St.  Louis  College 
of  Pharmacy,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  Mr.  Smallwood 
was  intended  for  a druggist.  In  18S7  he  located  at 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  entered  the  retail  drug  busi- 
ness in  partnership  with  R.  A.  Anderson.  For 
sixteen  years  Mr.  Smallwood  continued  to  serve 
the  public  in  this  capacity.  In  1902  he  first  entered 
the  banking  profession  in  his  affiliation  with  the 
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Hunter  Phelan  Savings  Bank  & Trust  Company 
which  wa.<*  later  bought  by  W.  T.  Wagner  and  later 
consolidated  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Fort 
Worth.  Mr.  Smallwood  is  today  also  vice-president 
and  director  of  several  state  banks  throughout  Texas. 

In  1889,  Mr.  Smallwood  married  Miss  Cecil  Hous- 
ton, deceased  in  1900.  In  1910  Miss  Mary  Porter,  of 
Paris,  Tennessee,  became  his  bride.  They  have  one 
son,  Wm.  Porter  Smallwood.  The' family  reside  at 
1827  Hemphill  Street. 

Mr.  Smallwood  is  a member  of  the  Broadway 
Baptist  Church,  Fort  Worth  Club,  the  Texas  and 
the  American  Bankers’  Association.  Friendly  and 
talented,  he  has  a host  of  friends,  and  is  one  of 
the  progressive  Texas  bankers. 

H.  COLVIN,  vice-president  of  the  Farmers 
& Mechanics  National  Bank,  Fort  Worth, 
is  one  of  Texas’  leading  bankers  and  closely 
associated  with  two  of  the  greatest  bank- 
ing institutions  of  the  state.  Since  1890  he  has 
given  his  ability  to  the  banking  profession  and  in 
the  thirty  years  of  service  he  has  attained  promi- 
nence and  leadership  in  his  lealm. 

Mr.  Colvin  comes  from  Missouri.  He  was  born 
in  Howard  County,  on  March  22,  18G0.  His  parents 
were  Christopher  Columbus  Colvin,  a veteran  in 
the  Confederate  Army,  and  Elizabeth  Amick  Colvin. 
Missouri  gave  the  youth  his  education.  He  started 
his  business  career  in  Missouri  as  a clerk  in  a 
grocery  store.  Here  he  remained  for  three  years, 
then  went  to  Colorado  where  he  worked  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  and  in  mining  until  he  came  to 
Texas,  locating  at  Colorado.  Texas.  After  running 
a livery  business  for  a while,  Mr.  Colvin  first  defi- 
nitely began  his  banking  career  in  1890  when  he 
became  cashier  of  the  Colorado  National  Bank.  He 
served  in  this  capacity  for  eight  years.  In  1898, 
he  came  to  Fort  Worth  and  became  associated  with 
the  American  National  Bank  as  cashier;  in  1917 
he  became  president,  and,  when  this  bank  and  the 
Farmers  & Mechanics  National  Bank  consolidated 
under  the  latter  name,  Mr.  Colvin  became  vice- 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

In  1886,  at  Colorado,  Texas,  Mr.  Colvin  married 
Miss  Belle  Pearson  of  Virginia.  They  have  tw'o 
children,  Mai  in  P.  and  Georgia,  who  is  a senior  at 
the  University  of  Texas.  The  family  resides  at  618 
West  Second  Street. 

The  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Elks,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  and  trio  River- 
crest  Country  Club  have  all  laid  claim  to  this 
prominent  citizen.  His  church  affiliation  is  Episco- 
pal. He  will  figure  largely  in  the  immediate  de- 
velopments of  his  city  and  state. 

I.  MO  SLEDD.  The  efficiency  of  Elmo  Sledd, 
vice-president  of  the  Fort  Worth  National 
Bank,  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  is  shown  in  his 
record  that  starts  with  him  in  the  collection 

department  of  that  bank,  later  shows  him  as  assist- 
ant cashier,  next  cashier,  and  today  vice-president. 
This  is  a decided  upward  course  and  none  but  men 
of  efficiency  and  intiative  find  the  upward  course  in 
big  financial  institutions. 

Mr.  Sledd  is  a Kentuckian  by  birth.  Murray, 
Calloway  County,  of  that  state,  was  his  birthplace 
on  April  2,  1868.  His  parents  were  J.  Z.  Sledd,  a 
merchant  and  Florence  Churchill  Sledd.  Kentucky 
public  schools  and  the  Murray  Male  and  Female 
Institute  gave  the  youth  his  education.  He  became 
deputy  county  clerk  of  Calloway  County  in  Ken- 


tucky, and  then,  in  1S87,  yielded  to  the  call  of  the 
Lone  Star  State  and  came  to  Texas.  Here  he  be- 
came associated  with  the  Fort  Worth  National  Bank 
in  1887  and  has  had  the  rise  of  working  from  the 
collection  department  to  the  vice-presidency 
through  intermediate  positions.  During  his  thirty- 
four  years  of  association  with  the  Fort  Worth  Na- 
tional Mr.  Sledd  has  learned  every  detail  of  its 
business  through  all  of  its  departments.  Banking 
is  a passion  with  him  and  he  is  one  of  Fort  Worth's 
greatest  efficiency  men. 

On  April  21,  1890,  Miss  Lyde  Graham,  daughter 
of  John  Graham,  of  Seymour,  Texas,  became  the 
bride  of  Mr.  Sledd.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Florence  C.,  who  now  is  Mrs.  S.  C.  Webb,  of  Fort 
Worth.  The  Sledd  residence  is  at  1214  El  Paso 
Street. 

Mr.  Sledd  is  a Shriner,  a member  of  the  B.  P.  O. 
E.,  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.,  the  W.  O.  W.  and  a director 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Club.  His  church  affiliation  is 
Christian.  As  one  of  the  pioneer  bankers  of  Fort 
Worth,  Mr.  Sledd  is  a leader  among  men  of  his  pro- 
fession today. 

OSEP-H  G.  WILKINSON  is  a capitalist  that 
does  not  belong  simply  to  Fort  Worth 
wffiere  he  is  president  of  the  Continental 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  but  he  belongs 
to  Texas  and  is  one  of  Texas’  greatest  bankers.  At 
present  he  is  president  of  twenty-five  Texas  banks, 
and  has  organized  and  sold  ten  others.  These 
financial  centers  are  in  every  important  section  of 
the  Lone  Star  State  and  through  them  Joseph  G. 
Wilkinson  is  doing  a large  service  in  developing 
nearly  every  part  of  his  state. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  comes  from  Tennessee.  He  was 
born  in  Coffee  County  of  that  state  on  February  5, 
1857.  His  parents,  Isaac  M.  Wilkinson  and  Mary 
L.  Willis  Wilkinson,  were  pioneers  of  Tennesseee. 
The  public  schools  of  his  home  state  started  the 
youth  on  his  training  but  the  illness  of  his  father 
prevented  his  attending  colleg’e.  But  Mr.  Wilkinson 
has  attended  the  university  of  experience  and  there 
he  has  learned  the  secret  of  big  business.  His  first 
banking  experience  was  with  the  small  town  bank  in 
Manchester,  in  Tennessee.  In  1890  he  organized  the 
“Coffee  County  Bank,”  with  a capital  of  820,000.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  he  took  over  the  “Bank  of  Man- 
chester” and  combined  the  two  banks  into  one.  His 
banking  interests  so  flourished  that  he  soon  had 
ten  flourishing  banks.  It  wras  then  he  sold  part  of 
his  interests  and  came  to  Texas.  He  arrived  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  in  1903  and  organized  the  Con- 
tinental Bank  and  Trust  Company,  with  a capital 
today  of  8500,000  and  surplus  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  II.  H.  Wilkinson  is  vice-president; 
E.  M.  Perkins,  cashier.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son has  become  known  over  Texas  as  a capitalist  in 
the  large  way  he  is  serving  the  public. 

On  May  18,  1886,  Miss  Bessie  F.  Strickler  became 
the  bride  of  Mr.  Wilkinson.  They  have  one  son. 
Harry  H.  Wilkinson,  who  is  vice-president  of  the 
Continental  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  The  resi- 
dence is  at  801  West  Eighth  Street. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Club  and  of  the  various  bankers’  associations  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  church  affiliation  is 
with  the  Church  of  Christ.  Talented  in  business 
affairs  and  progressive,  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  one  of 
Texas’  most  prolific  bankers. 
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— WILKINSON,  well  known  banker  and 
J vice-president  of  the  Continental  Bank  and 

, v-  - Trust  Company,  became  connected  officially 
with  the  bank  in  1913  when  he  was  made 
assistant  cashier..  He  formerly  had  served  in  vari- 
ous capacities  in  the  organization  and  in  1919  was 
promoted  to  be  active  vice-president.  He  came  to 
Fort  Worth  first  in  1903  when  his  father,  J.  G. 
Wilkinson,  organized  the  Continental  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  and  became  president  of  the  bank. 

The  Continental  Bank  and  Trust,  Company  has 
grown  from  a small  organization  until  today  it  con- 
trols about  twenty-five  banks  located  in  various 
towns  of  North  and  West  Texas.  It  is  one  of  the 
strong  financial  institutions  of  Fort  Worth  and  is 
constantly  growing  and  extending  its  usefulness  not 
alone  in  Fort  Worth  but  in  the  territory  tributary 
to  the  city.  H.  H.  Wilkinson  was  connected  with 
several  of  the  subsidiary  banks  owned  by  the  parent 
institution  before  he  became  identified  with  the 
Fort  Worth  bank  as  assistant  cashier.  He  is  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  every  detail  of  the  banking 
business  and  is  regarded  as  a man  of  exceptional 
judgment  in  matters  pertaining  to  credits. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  was  born  at  Manchester,  Tennessee, 
February  10,  1887,  a son  of  J.  G.  and  Jessie  (Striek- 
ler)  Wilkinson.  His  father  was  engaged  in  bank- 
ing in  Tennessee  before  moving  to  Fort  Worth  and 
organized  the  Continental  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
Receiving  his  preliminary  education  in  the  public- 
schools  at  Manchester,  Mr.  Wilkinson  attended  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  left  that  institution  in 
1908  and  accepted  a clerical  position  in  the  Con- 
tinental State  Bank  of  Van  Alstyne.  He  was  mar- 
ried at  Van  Alstyne  in  1910  to  Miss  Grace  Golden. 
They  have  two  children,  Elna  and  Joseph. 


Besides  his  connection  with  the  Continental  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  a director  in 
seven  or  eight  other  banks  in  various  towns  of 
North  Texas  and  keeps  closely  in  touch  with  agri- 
cultural, industrial  and  commercial  conditions 
throughout  that  part  of  the  state.  Mr.  Wilkinson  is 
extensively  interested  in  ranching  and  in  the  cattle 
business,  owning  11,000  acres  at  Big  Springs,  How- 
ard County,  stocked  with  Hereford  cattle. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  Ad  Club  and  all  the 
various  bankers’  associations. 


OHN  N.  SPARKS.  That  John  N.  Sparks, 
president  of  the  Stock  Yards  National  Bank, 
Exchange  Avenue,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  is  of 
unusual  ability  and  progressiveness  as  well 
as  efficiency  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  when  the  Stock 
Yards  National  Bank  was  organized  in  1903  he  was 
a stenographer  in  the  organization;  today,  as  pres- 
ident, he  directs  the  same  institution. 

Mr.  Sparks  is  a native  Texan.  He  was  born  at 
Alvarado,  Johnson  County,  Texas,  on  March  20,  1880. 
His  parents  were  Nathan  F.  Sparks  and  Mary  Ger- 
trude Weaver  Sparks.  Young  Sparks  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Alvarado  public  schools  and  then  at- 
tended Add-Ren  College,  later  known  as  the  Texas 
Christian  University,  for  one  year  at  Waco.  He 
began  his  business  career  with  the  A.  A.  Jackson 
Company  of  Dallas,  as  a stenographer.  In  1903 
be  came  to  Fort  Worth  as  a stenographer  with  the 
Stock  Yards  National  Bank.  After  two  years  of 
service  in  this  capacity,  Mr.  Sparks  became  cashier 
<<f  the  bank.  In  1912,  seven  years  later,  he  was 
made  vice-president,  in  January  and  in  March  of 


the  same  year  he  became  president.  Mr.  Sparks 
is  a tangible  proof  of  what  perseverence  and  in- 
dustry and  integrity  combined  may  achieve.  When 
the  bank  started  in  June  of  1903,  the  capitalization 
was  $100,000.  Today  it  is  $200,000,  with  a surplus 
of  another  $200,000  and  with  tw'enty-five  employees. 
He  is  also  president  of  the  Fort  Worth  Cattle  Loan 
Company. 

In  190-1,  at  Dallas,  Texas,  Miss  Mary  Jones,  of 
Alvarado,  Texas,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Sparks. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Helen  Gertrude  Sparks. 
The  family  resides  at  1215  Elizabeth  Boulevard, 
Ryan  Place,  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Sparks  is  a Mason,  a Shriner  of  the  Moslah 
Temple.  He  is  a member  of  the  Rivercrest  Club 
and  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club.  Progressive  and 
talented,  Mr.  Sparks  is  a highly  successful  financier. 


L.  ETIER,  president  of  the  Commercial 
State  Bank,  103  East  Exchange,  is  among 
the  leaders  of  men  who  are  coming  to  the 
front  in  the  recent  great  business  strides 
this  country  is  now  beginning. 

A native  Texan,  Mr.  Etier  was  born  in  Parker 
County,  “Out  Where  the  West  Begins,”  on  December 
18,  1889.  His  parents  were  A Frank  Etier,  a pioneer 
rancher  who  is  also  a native  Texan,  and  Martha 
Grant  Etier.  Weatherford  high  school  and  the  uni- 
versity of  experience  have  given  Mr.  Etier  his  edu- 
cation. In  the  former  he  received  what  book  learn- 
ing he  has,  and  in  the  latter  he  learned  the  secret  of 
success  and  big  business.  His  first  business  ex- 
perience was  in  the  automobile  business  and  in  book- 
keeping. For  three  years  he  was  connected  with 
the  automobile  industry  and  at  present  is  owner 
of  an  attractive  garage,  the  Shaw  Garage,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  He  had  four  years’  experience  as 
bookkeeper  with  the  Western  National  Bank,  of 
Fort  Worth,  then  four  years  with  the  Texas  State 
Bank  as  bookkeeper  and  teller,  and  on  January  1, 
1920,  he  organized  the  Commercial  State  Bank  of 
which  is  president,  with  a capital  of  $100,000  and 
a surplus  of  $10,500.  There  are  seven  employees. 
R.  Sere  is  vice-president  and  B.  L.  Ward  cashier. 
Mr.  Etier  is  also  president  of  the  First  State  Bank 
of  Cresson,  Texas,  and  director  in  the  Guaranty 
State  Bank  at  Rio  Vista.  Texas,  and  of  Farmers 
National  Bank  at  Arlington. 

On  April  7,  1917,  at  Fort  Worth,  Miss  Mattie 
Piteoc-k,  of  Ranger,  Texas,  became  the  bride  of  Mr. 
Etier.  They  have  one  son,  Ed  L.,  Jr.  They  reside 
at  1141  Clara  Street. 

Mr.  Etier  is  a member  of  the  State  Bankers’  Asso- 
ciation and  ;s  a leader  in  the  rising  generation. 


HARLES  HARRIS  I’ATTISON,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
came  to  Fort  Worth  in  1919  from  Chicago, 
111.,  and  has  been  one  of  the  leading  factors 
in  the  financial  and  commercial  life  of  the  city 
since  he  located  here,  having  assisted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  bank  with  which  he  is  connected  and 
otherwise  identifying  himself  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  commercial  expansion  of  the 
city.  He  is  widely  known  in  banking  and  industrial 
circles  as  a successful  organizer  and  director  of 
big  business,  his  operations  having  extended  over 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  banking  and  industrial  enterprises 
ever  since  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  first 
tanking  connection  being  with  the  Citizens’  Bank 
of  Solomon,  Kan.,  of  which  he  was  assistant  cashier 
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for  three  years.  F'rom  Solomon  he  went  to  Abilene, 
Kan.,  ami  was  president  of  a large  banking  institu- 
tion there  for  five  years.  From  Abilene  he  went  to 
Kansas  City,  where  he  was  president  of  the  Wyan- 
dott  State  Bank.  Although  a man  of  large  banking 
experience  he  has  not  followed  the  business  con- 
tinuously. For  twenty  years  he  was  interested  in 
the  oil  and  gas  business,  and  concerns  which  he 
organized  and  with  which  he  is  still  connected,  sup- 
ply many  towns  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Missouri 
with  gas. 

Mr.  Pattison  was  born  at  Montifcello,  111.,  July  18, 
1871,  the  son  of  L.  W.  Pattison,  a mining  engineer. 
He  has  twice  been  married,  his  first  wife  being  Miss 
Nellie  Dewar,  of  Solomon,  Kansas,  deceased  June, 
190b,  daughter  of  a prominent  Kansas  banker,  and 
two  children  were  born  to  this  union,  Eloise  and 
Donald.  His  second  marriage  was  to  Miss  Kate 
Critchfield,  Oskaloosa,  Kansas,  the  marriage  cere- 
mony taking  place  in  New  York  City.  The  family 
home  is  at  1326  Hemphill  Street.  He  is  a York 
Kite  Mason  and  a Shriner,  and  in  the  civic  and  social 
life  of  Fort  Worth  is  identified  with  the  Kiwanis 
Club  (a  director  in  the  organization),  the  Ad  League, 
the  Salesmanship  Club,  the  Lions  Club,  the  Fort 
D\  orth  Club  and  the  Rivercrest  Country  Club.  His 
church  affiliation  is  with  the  Episcopal  faith.  He 
is  identified  with  and  takes  an  active  interest  in 
all  agencies  working  for  the  greater  development  of 
Fort  Worth,  and  a man  highly  esteemed  and  re- 
spected by  all  who  know  him. 

rr;7J|ESSE  T.  PEMBERTON,  president  of  the 
|i  Farmers  & Mechanics  National  Bank,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  director  of  Fakes  & Com- 
•'  8 pany,  of  the  Pemberton  Furniture  Company 
and  of  the  Fort  Worth  Life  Insurance  Company, 
is  one  of  the  men  who  is  making  possible  the  greater 
future  of  Fort  Worth  in  the  immense  development 
it  is  now  entering.  In  the  stock  industry,  in  the 
agricultural  backing,  in  the  oil  developments  Fort 
Worth  stands  at  the  forefront  of  those  cities  be- 
ginning to  come  into  their  own,  and  Mr.  Pemberton, 
as  he  has  in  the  past,  will  be  a big  factor  in  this 
new  future  for  his  city. 

Mr.  Pemberton  was  born  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1866.  His  parents  were  J.  M.  Pemberton, 
a farmer  who  later  settled  in  Texas  as  a ranchman 
in  Runnels  County,  and  Diary  Lennox  Pemberton. 
They  came  to  Texas,  at  the  call  of  the  West,  in 
1879.  Warrensburg  State  Normal  of  Missouri  and 
the  Kansas  City  Business  College  gave  the  youth 
his  education.  Locating  in  the  West,  Jesse  T.  Pem- 
berton has  always  been  interested  in  the  stock 
business  which  he  developed  until  he  sold  his  com- 
plete interests  in  1910,  long  after  he  had  become  a 
banker.  In  1887,  he  began  the  mercantile  business 
and  to  this  day,  in  several  of  the  largest  firms  of 
his  city,  he  is  a leader.  It  was  in  1898  that  he  defi- 
nitely began  the  banking  business  when  he  became 
cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Midland, 
Texas.  He  continued  in  this  capacity  until  1905 
when  he  came  to  Fort  Worth  to  become  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  bank  today  he  directs  as  president, 
being  elected  in  January,  1920. 

In  1887,  at  Paris,  Texas,  Miss  Annie  Moseley  be- 
came the  bride  of  Mr.  Pemberton.  They  have  nine 
children:  Cecil  A.,  Ara  M„  Jennie  B.",  Clara  M„ 
George  R.,  Guy  I..,  J T.,  Jr.,  Kowena  G.,  and  Ras  I. 
The  family  reside  at  1324  Summit  Avenue. 


Mr.  Pemberton  is  a Shriner,  of  the  Moslah  Temple, 
and  a Knight  Templar  of  the  Worth  Commandery. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Rivercrest  Club,  the  Fort 
Worth  Club,  the  American  Bankers’  Association. 
• His  church  affiliation  is  with  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Fort  Worth  where  he  is  a deacon.  In 
church  and  in  business  he  is  a man  of  big  influence 
and  beloved  by  a host  of  friends. 

SLBERT  E.  THOMAS,  another  prominent 
Texas  banker,  who  began  his  career  as  an 
office  boy  is  Albert  E.  Thomas,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  who,  prior  to  his  coming  to 
Fort  Worth  in  1919,  was  connected  with  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Bowie,  Texas,  for  twenty-five 
years,  the  last  ten  years  serving  as  vice-president. 
Mr.  Thomas  was  one  of  the  original  organizers  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  which  opened  for 
business  August  25,  1919,  became  president  in  No- 
vember, 1919.  All  of  his  business  activities  have 
been  confined  to  banking,  and  as  a banker  he  is 
known  to  be  progressive,  conservative  and  thor- 
oughly posted  on  the  science  of  finance. 

He  is  a native  of  Fannin  County,  born  August 
29,  1875,  and  his  father,  Giles  D.  Thomas,  a native 
of  Virginia,  was  a prominent  figure  in  the  cattle 
and  investment  business  at  Bowie  for  a number 
of  years.  Mr.  Thomas’  mother  was  Emily  J.  Grant, 
and  came  from  a prominent  Missouri  family.  The 
Bowie  public  schools  supplied  the  foundation  for 
Mr.  Thomas’  education,  and  a course  in  Hill’s  Busi- 
ness College  at  Waco,  provided  him  with  his  early 
business  training. 

Mrs.  Thomas,  prior  to  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Thomas 
at  Bowie,  Texas,  November  10,  1897,  was  Miss  Ellen 
Owsley,  daughter  of  J.  R.  Owsley,  and  two  fine  boys 
have  graced  the  union. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  actively  identified  with  the  fra- 
ternal civic,  commercial  and  social  life  of  his  city, 
being  a Mason  and  Shriner,  with  membership  in  the 
Bowie  Blue  Lodge  Commandery,  Moslah  Temple, 
director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Fort 
Worth  Club,  Rivercrest  and  Glen  Garden  County 
Clubs  and  the  Ad  League. 

The  family  church  affiliation  is  with  the  Baptist 
denomination 

H ARCUS  BRIGHT,  president  of  the  Fort 
Worth  State  Bank,  Thirteenth  and  Main 
Streets,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  is  one  of  the 
most  active  of  P’ort  Worth  capitalists.  As 
a director  of  the  Denver-Glenn  Furniture  Company, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Polytechnic  Heights 
School  District,  a director  of  the  Englewood  Heights 
Realty  Company,  he  is  in  the  forefront  of  those  who 
are  developing  their  city. 

Dir.  Bright  is  a native  of  Tennessee,  having  been 
born  in  the  city  of  Jackson  of  that  state  on  February 
24,  1880.  His  father,  Marcus  Bright,  was  a lawyer 
and  congressman  from  the  DIemphis  district.  His 
mother,  Belle  G.  Perkins  Bright,  was  an  accom- 
plished artist,  studying  abroad  in  Italy  and  France, 
and  has  produced  the  many  wonderful  paintings  of 
her  home.  She  was  the  daughter  of  George  G. 
Perkins,  a colonel  in  the  Confederate  army.  The 
private  schools  of  Tennessee  and  Oklahoma,  for  his 
family  located  in  Ardmore  in  1890,  gave  the  youth 
his  earlier  training.  Then  the  University  of  Texas 
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• ;»ve  him  an  A.  B.  degree  in  1898  and  after  that 
t,.  studied  law  in  a law  office  in  Oklahoma.  It  was 
this  year,  1898,  that  Mr.  Bright  began  his  bank- 
’•"g  cureer  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Ardmore, 
<\i.luhoma,  where  he  worked  up  to  the  position  of 
assistant  cashier.  He  came  to  Fort  Worth  in  1909 
aI1  organizer  of  the  bank  that  today  he  directs. 
Vt  that  time  L.  B.  Comer  was  president,  and  the 
rapitalization  was  $100,000.  But  today  the  capi- 
talization and  surplus  have  grown  to  $150,000  and 
assets  over  $2,000,000.  Mr.  Bright  is  president, 
I [i.  Comer  and  Lee  L.  Russell,  vice-presidents,  and 
1..  K.  Reynolds  is  cashier!  The  magnificent  Win- 
*; L. | d Scott  estate  has  large  holdings  in  this  bank 
ar.d  does  most  of  its  banking  here. 

In  1905,  at  Fort  Worth,  Mr.  Bright  married  Miss 
Amye  Vickery,  daughter  of  R.  Vickery,  ranchman 
and  owner  of  the  site  of  Glenwood,  a part  of  Fort 
Worth  today.  Marcus  Bright,  Jr.,  Hemming  Bright, 
Marjorie  Belle  Bright  and  Willard  Bright  are  their 
children.  They  reside  at  2901  Hemphill. 

Mr.  Bright  is  a Mason  to  the  thirty-second  degree, 
a member  of  the  Moslah  Temple  Shrine  and  of 
Mcadowmere  Club.  He  is  doing  much  in  the  big 
developments  Fort  Worth  is  now  experiencing. 

J.  McFARLAND,  vice-president  of  the 
Security  National  Bank,  has  come,  within 
the  last  decade,  to  take  his  place  among  the 
financial  captains  of  the  Southwest.  Few 
men  of  Texas  are  in  touch  with  more  currents  of 
finance  or  have  banking  interests  more  widely  dis- 
tributed. 

Mr.  McFarland  was  born  in  Ladonia,  Texas, 
November  23,  1872.  He  comes  of  a Texas  family  of 
long  standing,  his  grand-father  having  come  to  the 
.-'ate  the  same  year  that  it  gained  its  independence. 
His  father,  James  F.  McFarland,  was  for  some  years 
a farmer  but  later  became  interested  in  the  banking 
business.  His  mother  was  Mary  Harper  McFarland. 
The  public  schools  of  Texas  are  responsible  for  Mr. 
McFarland’s  early  education  and  he  did  his  academic 
work  at  Austin  College,  of  Sherman  where  he  was 
graduated  with  the  A.  B.  Degree  in  1895.  In  the 
same  year  that  he  graduated  he  began  the  banking 
business  as  book-keeper  in  the  Ladonia  National 
Bank  where  he  was  promoted,  three  years  later,  to 
the  position  of  cashier.  In  1900  he  took  a position 
as  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Greenville. 
Two  years  later  he  returned  to  Ladonia  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Ladonia  National  Bank  in-  which 
office  he  remained  for  six  years.  In  1908  he  came 
ti>  Dallas  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  Bankers 
I rust  Company  and  he  was  also  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  Guaranty  State  Bank  of  which  he 
became  vice-president. 

In  addition  to  his  banking  interests  in  Dallas,  Mr. 
McFarland  is  president,  and  director  of  the  Citizens 
Mate  Bank,  of  Richardson,  the  Farmers’  State  Bank 
Moody  and  the  First  State  Bank  of  Seagoville.  He 
i-s  vice-president  and  director  of  the  First  State  Bank 
f Tatum,  the  Citizens'  State  Bank  of  Bullard,  The 
Merchants’  and  Planters’  State  Bank  of  Winds- 
!,,J rough,  the  First  State  Bank  of  Killeen  and  is  direc-' 
''■r  of  the  Desdemona  State  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
i any. 

In  1898  Mr.  McFarland  was  married  to  Miss  Jewel 
s ley  of  Blossom,  Texas.  Their  residence  is  at 
,(,19  Gaston  Ave.,  Dallas. 


In  his  political  views  Mr.  McFarland  is  a staunch 
Republican.  Among  the  clubs  of  which  he  is  a mem- 
ber are  the  City  Club,  the  University  Club  and  the 
Lakewood  Country  Club.  He  is  a Shriner  and  af- 
filiated with  the  Hella  Temple.  The  greatest  share 
of  his  attention,  aside  from  his  duties  as  a banker, 
is  given  to  the  Christian  Church  of  which  he  is  a 
loyal  member,  holding  a number  of  important  church 
and  educational  offices.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Texas  Christian  University,  Ft  Worth; 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Carr-Burdette 
College,  Sherman,  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Texas. 

Abundant  prosperity  wisely  and  generously  used 
has  served  to  make  Mr.  McFarland  one  of  the  most 
genuinely  admire  and  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  his 
home  city. 

UGH  M.  HARDIE,  president  of  the  Liberty 
State  Bank,  Elm  and  Preston  Streets,  is  a 
prominent  capitalist  of  Dallas  who,  during 
most  of  his  entire  business  career,  has  been 
identified  with  the  banking  houses  of  the  city.  The 
Liberty  State  Bank  was  organized  by  Mr.  Hardie 
and  associates  and  opened  for  business  on  the  morn- 
ing of  March  1,  1920.  Raymond  Thomas  is  vice- 
president  and  cashier  of  the  bank.  Directors  are: 
George  T.  Reynolds,  J.  D.  Smith,  Raymond  Thomas, 
Schuyler  Marshall,  S.  P.  Harbin  of  Richardson,  T.  F. 
Hart,  D.  L.  Whittle,  W.  R.  Patterson,  Sam  Dyster- 
back,  Joe  E.  Lawther  and  Rosse  Thomas. 

This  bank  has  a capital  stock  of  $100,000  and 
since  its  organization  has  prospered  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  now  one  of  the  city’s  leading  financial 
institutions. 

Mr.  Hardie  was  born  in  Dallas  on  March  22,  1879. 
His  parents,  A.  F.  and  Elizabeth  Darby  Hardie,  came 
to  Dallas  as  early  as  1870,  the  elder  Mr.  Hardie 
being  connected  at  that  time  with  the  City  Bank. 
Both  parents  are  now  deceased.  After  completing 
his  education  in  the  Dallas  high  school,  Mr.  Hardie 
became,  in  1899,  a partner  in  the  David-Hardie  Seed 
Company,  being  actively  associated  with  the  com- 
pany for  eight  years  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
accepted  a position  in  the  collection  department  of 
the  Gaston  National  Bank.  Soon  he  was  made  teller 
and  then  assistant  cashier.  In  1910  he  resigned  to 
become  assistant  cashier  of  the  Commonwealth  Na- 
tional Bank  and  four  years  later  was  chosen  cashier 
of  the  Central  State  Bank.  In  the  meanwhile  Mr. 
Hardie  had  acquired  extensive  real  estate  holdings 
and  business  property  in  Dallas  which  demanded 
time  and  attention,  and  in  1918  he  retired  from 
the  Central  State  Bank  to  devote  his  entire  energies 
to  his  private  estate.  In  November  of  1919  he  began 
the  organization  of  the  Liberty  State  Bank,  complet- 
ing all  arrangements  by  March  the  first,  when  the 
bank  opened  its  doors  to  the  public. 

His  marriage  to  Miss  Ethel  Lake  of  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  was  solemnized  on  March  21,  190S.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Mary  Agnes  Hardie,  and  reside  at 
440(1  Live  Oak  Street. 

Mr.  Hardie  is  a member  of  Dallas  Lodge  of  Masons 
No.  760,  he  is  a Shriner,  Knights  Templar,  and  a 
trustee  of  East  Dallas  Presbyterian  Church.  He  is 
proud  of  his  city  and  lias  a big  vision  of  its  future. 
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BYRNE,  banker, 

' a ^us'nc?s  man>  F°, 

' * started  more  young  i 
high  road  to  succes 


educator,  author  and 
ort  Worth,  has  probably 

v ^ men  and  women  on  the 

...  high  road  to  success  than  any  other  one 
individual  in  Texas  today.  As  president  of  the  Tyler 
Commercial  Collepe,  of  Tyler,  Texas,  which  institu- 
tion he  founded  in  11300,  Mr.  Byrne  has  seen  tangible 
evidence  of  his  success  in  the  work  accomplished 
by  more  than  thirty  thousand  students  who  obtained 
their  business  training  in  his  school. 


Commencing  in  a small  way,  the  Tyler  Commercial 
College  has  grown  until  now  it  occupies  all  of  a 
large  three-story  brick  building  especially  con- 
structed for  the  school,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  modern  establishments  in  the  United 
States  devoted  to  commercial  college  education.  It 
is  especially  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  con- 
structed throughout  with  a view  of  facilitating  the 
work  of  teachers  and  pupils.  The  average  annual 
enrollment  in  the  various  departments  is  over  four 
thousand  and  every  phase  of  business  activity  is 
covered  in  the  curriculum.  Besides  the  usual  course 
of  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  business  arithmetic,  com- 
mercial law,  etc.,  taught  in  the  average  business 
school,  the  Tyler  Commercial  College  furnishes 
courses  in  cotton  classing  and  grading,  marketing 
of  cotton,  business  administration  and  finance  and 
railway  telegraphy  and  station  work.  Each  depart- 
ment is  under  the  direction  of  capable  expert  in- 
structors' who  are  especially  versed  in  the  subject 
taught.  An  average  of  thirty  teachers  is  required  at 
all  times. 

Besides  the  Tyler  Commercial  College,  Mr.  Byrne 
also  is  the  head  of  the  Byrne  Publishing  Company 
and  the  Byrne-Roberts  Loan  Company  of  Tyler. 
His  publishing  establishment  has  one  of  the  largest 
job  printing  plants  in  Texas  besides  the  printing  for 
the  school  turns  out  bank  and  commercial  printing, 
also  high  grade  art  calendars  and  during  the  season 
maintains  several  salesmen  on  the  road  disposing 
of  its  products. 

The  Byrne  Publishing  Company  of  Chicago  was 
organized  by  Mr.  Byrne  in  1916  and  publishes  eight 
different  text  books  for  the  commercial  schools, 
and  denominational  schools.  Mr.  Byrne  is  author  of 
all  these  works,  some  of  which  have  required  from 
five  to  eight  editions  and  enjoyed  an  exceptionally 
wide  sale  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 


The  Texas  Finance  Corporation  of  Dallas  was  or- 
ganized by  Mr.  Byrne  in  1918  for  financing  auto- 
mobile dealers  in  North  Texas.  The  Houston  Fi- 
nance Corporation  handles  the  same  line  of  business 
in  South  Texas.  The  Fort  Worth  Finance  Corpora- 
tion handles  the  same  line  of  business  for  Fort 
Worth  and  West  Texas.  All  three  of  the  corpora- 
tions are  meeting  with  splendid  success. 

Mr.  Byrne  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Guar- 
anty State  Bank  of  Tyler  in  1909,  and  served  as  a 
director  and  vice-president  of  the  bank  for  several 
years.  In  1920  he  acquired  a controlling  interest 
and  became  president  of  the  Security  State  Bank  of 
Fort  Worth.  .Mr.  Byrne  is  a tireless  worker.  He 
receives,  daily  reports  from  the  nine  concerns  of 
which  he  is  president,  and  regularly  inspects  each  of 
them  personally. 

Mr.  Byrne  is  a native  of  Missouri  and  was  born 
at  Edina  in  Knox  County,  December  14,  1870,  a 
son  of  John  Byrne,  a farmer.  He  was  reared  on  a 
farm  and  received  his  preliminary  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Charlton  County,  Missouri  later 


attending  a normal  and  business  college  at  Chill i- 
cothe  he  then  was  elected  principal  of  the  commer- 
cial department  of  the  high  school  at  Brunswick, 
Missouri,  which  position  he  held  for  two  years  from 
1895  until  1897.  From  1897  until  1900  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Patter- 
son Institute  at  Hillsboro,  Texas,  and  in  the  latter 
year  moved  to  Tyler,  Texas,  and  organized  the 
Tyler  Commercial  College  there  and  of  which  he  is 
still  the  acting  head.  While  residing  in  Tyler  Mr. 
Byrne  was  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  three  years  and  took  an  active  interest  in  all  the 
civic  movements  and  undertakings  of  the  East  Texas 
city.  He  is  a member  of  the  Chicago,  Dallas,"  Fort 
Worth  Chambers  of  Commerce,  also  of  the  Texas 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  a charter  member 
of  the  League  of  Nations  to  enforce  peace,  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Emigration  League. 

In  1914  Mr.  Byrne  was  named  a member  of  the 
American  Commission  of  Municipal,  Executive  and 
Civic  Leaders  appointed  by  the  Southern  Commer- 
cial Congress  to  investigate  civic  conditions  in 
European  cities.  He  went  abroad  and  was  in  Paris 
when  war  was  declared  between  Austria  and  Serbia. 
Mr.  Byrne  was  present  at  the  American  embassy 
when  the  first  official  notification  of  the  declaration 
was  read  there  in  the  presence  of  Joffre,  Viviani, 
and  other  notables.  While  in  London  Mr.  Byrne  de- 
livered an  address  on  education  at  an  international 
education  convention  which  was  commented  on  in 
very  favorable  terms  by  the  British  press. 
=^Tj|HESLEY  PAGE  HAYNES,  vice-president 
and  title  officer  of  the  Dallas  Title  and 
Guaranty  Company,  1301  Main  Street,  has 
been  with  this  firm  since  its  organization 


and  has  proved  his  value  as  a man  of  sound  judg- 
ment, fully  competent  to  manage  the  high  position, 
he  holds  and  the  responsibilities  involved.  Mr. 
Haynes  is  also  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Dallas 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 

The  Dallas  Title  and  Guaranty  Company  was  or- 
ganized in  1906,  Mr.  Haynes  being  one  of  the  organ- 
izers and  original  stock  holders.  During-  the  past 
fourteen  years  this  company  has  experienced  rapid 
growth,  and  has  become  one  of  the  substantial  in- 
stitutions of  the  city. 

A native  of  Texas,  Mr.  Haynes  was  born  in  Ellis 
County,  on  August  20,  1873.  His  • parents  were 
Andrew  Jackson  Haynes  and  Melissa  Ann  Haynes. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  University,  Tehnacana. 
Entering  the  State  University  at  Austin  in  1901  for 
a law  course  and  received  his  degree  in  1902.  Fol- 
lowing his  graduation  he  came  to  Dallas  and  for  the 
next  four  years  practiced  law  in  this  city.  In  1906 
when  the  Dallas  Title  and  Guaranty  Company  was 
being  organized,  Mr.  Haynes  was  employed  in  the 
land  title  department  of  the  concern,  and  it  was 
through  his  excellent  record  here  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  firm.  He  was  first  made  secretary, 
then  title  officer,  and  later  became  vice-president 
and  title  officer. 

His  marriage-  to  Miss  Rosa  Kate  Thompson,  of 
Dallas  was  celebrated  in  this  city  on  February  14, 
1907.  The  Haynes  home  is  at  4123  Cole  Avenue.  They 
have  two  children,  Chesley  Page,  and  Marjorie. 

Mr.  Haynes  is  a member  of  the  Dallas  Automobile 
Club,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  City  Temple  Pres- 
byterian Church.  He  is  a brilliant  lawyer,  and  his 
thoroughness  and  absolute  reliability  are  responsible 
for  his  success 
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MEN  OF  TEXAS 


M.  H.  GASTON,  vice-president  of  the  South- 
west National  Bank,  Dallas,  as  a pioneer 
among  the  men  of  his  profession,  has  the 
distinction  of  having  founded  the  first  bank 
nad,  and  of  having  been  a chief  factor  in  the 
pment  that  has  taken  place  in  the  process 
, i village’s  becoming  the  leading  metropolis 
< -he  Southwest.  In  this  development,  his  career 
.-.separably  linked  not  only  with  the  financial 
■•nsts  of  his  city  but  with  its  civic  and 
. . a!  life  as  well.  He  is  the  ‘‘Father  of  the  Fair” 
..  e Texas  State  Fair,  and  is  identified  with  a 
. ,aU-r  of  other  Dallas  institutions  of  big  rank. 

«i;r.  Gaston  was  born  in  Alabama,  in  Wilcox  Coun- 
, October  25,  1840.  His  parents  were  Robert  K. 
n,>on  and  Lotisha  E.  (Southern)  Gaston.  His 
i * r n t s answered  the  call  of  the  Lone  Star  State 
,.(n  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  came  to  Texas, 

* »tod  near  Palestine  in  Anderson  County  where 
, received  his  education.  He  entered  the  Civil 

,r  at  its  beginning  and  did  distinguished  service 
'.‘roughout  its  course,  attaining  the  rank  of  Cap- 
u.n.  In  18G8,  Mr.  Gaston  moved  to  Dallas  and  from 
'at  date  has  occupied  a place  of  leadership.  In 
>70  be  started  the  Gastop,  Camp  and  Thomas  Bank, 
; a. ’as’  first  financial  institution,  which  later  became 
, -.ply  the  the  Gaston  & Thomas  Bank.  In  the 
".runtime,  the  Exchange  Bank  had  been  organized 
*r .!  had  received  its  charter.  Mr.  Gaston  bought  the 

* arter  of  the  new  institution  and  became  its 
resident.  He  also  bought  what  at  that  time  was 

' x County  Fair  and  developed  it  into  a state  insti- 
Tjtion.  He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Fair  Asso- 
at:on  time  and  again. 

Mr.  Gaston  married  Miss  Loura  Furlow,  deceased 
? .re  the  early  sixties,  and  in  1863  married  Miss 
1 re  Furlow.  He  has  five  children:  Edwin,  Robert 
K . W.  II.  Jr.,  Loura  who  is  now  Mrs.  W.  P.  Finley, 
a-i  lone  who  is  now  Mrs.  C-.  J.  Reeves.  The  family 
r<-*. dence  is  at  3909  Swiss  Avenue. 

Mr.  Gaston  is  a pioneer  not  only  among  Dallas 
Rankers  but  among  Texas  men.  Although  he  began 
the  early  day,  his  interest  in  his  profession  has 
--..■r  lagged  and  today  it  is  still  his  dominating 
ti'Mon. 

)SEPH  E.  LAWTHER.  of  the  Lawther  Grain 
Company,  512-514  Deere  Building,  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Liberty  State  Bank  and  ex- 
mayor of  Dallas,  has  a broad  knowledge  of 
principals  that  govern  factory  organization  and 
" micipal  administration,  and  in  whatever  cause  he 
1 working  has  shown  himself  to  be  a man  of  strict 
> and  untiring  devotion.  His  executive  skill  has 
■'■a  developed  by  twenty-seven  years’  experience 
‘hy  grain  business,  and  he  knows  “grain”  as  few 
“ ' •i  know  it. 

,f  1 a - Eawther  Grain  Company  was  established  by 
Lawther’s  father  in  1885.  The  concern  is  a 
■ sale  establishment  only,  that  handles  a gross 

* P’lt  of  nearly  82,000,000  annually.  The  house 

, ’ ,in'^  scHs  grain,  hay  and  feed  stuffs,  which  are 

lfc’ht  an<l  shipped  in  carload  lots  to  all  parts  of 
r Southwest. 

' r:,lt'vc  of  Texas,  Mr.  Lawther  was  born  in  Gal- 
, "r‘  <,n  February  11,  1876.  FI  is  parents  were 
r It.  Lawther  and  Ellen  E.  Hoops  Lawther,  old 
"r*  of  Galveston,  his  father  having  moved  there 
" <]ose.  the  war  to  engage  in  the  wholesale 
‘ ' ry  business.  In  1885  the  family  came  to  Dallas 
r"  bis  father  organized  the  grain  company.  He 


was  educated  in  the  Dallas  public  schools,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  went  into  the  grain  business  of 
his  father  and  grew  up  in  it. 

His  business  integrity,  his  broad  views,  and  grasp 
•of  public  affairs  gradually  became  known  to  the 
public.  In  1917  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Dallas. 
His  administration  was  one  of  great  accomplish- 
ment. Coming  as  it  did  at  a critical  time  when 
rapidly  advancing  prices  threatened  panic,  he  kept 
a cool  head  and  stood  always  for  the  interests  of 
the  people.  A few  of  his  noteworthy  achievements 
were:  Elimination  of  the  M.  K.  and  T.  grade  cross- 
ing; the  establishment  of  the  Municipal  Farm;  the 
organization  and  establishment  of  the  City  Plan 
Commission.  It  was  first  organized  by  Mr.  Lawther 
by  his  appointment  of  Col.  J.  T.  Trezevent  as  chair- 
man. Later  upon  vote  of  the  commission  the  propo- 
sition of  amending  the  charter  so  as  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  City  Plan  Commission  was  submitted 
to  the  vote  of  the  people  and  the  same  was  carried; 
building  of  driveway  around  White  Rock  and  de- 
velopment of  the  property;  settlement  of  the  electric 
and  street  railway  franchise;  negotiation  of  the  fran- 
chise of  the  Southwestern  Telephone  Company  and 
consolidation  -of  phones;  forbid  the  telephone  com- 
pany from  advancing  rates  till  October,  1920;  and  the 
collection  of  a pole  and  wire  tax  from  the  telephone 
company,  which  amounted  to  $100,000  and  has  been 
in  the  courts  for  eight  years. 

Mr.  Lawther  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Liberty  State  Bank  and  as  stated  above  is  vice- 
president,  he  is  also  a trustee  of  the  Love  Field  In- 
dustrial district,  and  in  the  past  has  served  as  di- 
rector of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Lawther  was  married  in  1895  to  Miss  Irma 
B.  Enlow  of  Dallas,  but  originally  from  Illinois. 
They  have  two  children,  Margaret  L.,  attending-  the 
State  University,  and  Lynn  V.,  attending  the  Terrill 
school  in  Dallas.  The  Lawther  home  is  at  4924  Live 
Oak  Street. 

Mr.  Lawther  is  a member  of  the  City  Club,  Rotary 
Club,  Bonehead  Club,  Ad  League,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  attends  the  City  Temple  Presbyterian 
Church.  His  services  to  the  city  have  become  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  city,  and  his  name  will 
be  perpetually  associated  with  the  beneficial  achieve- 
ments of  his  administration. 

G.  FULLERTON,  investments,  1226  Great 
Southern  Life  building,  came  to  Dallas  in 
1916,  from  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  He  has 
devoted  his  time  exclusively  to  the  invest- 
ment brokerag-e  business,  dealing  in  stocks,  bonds 
and  all  other  securities,  and  has  a growing  business. 
He  has  made  many  friends  both  in  the  social  and 
business  life  of  Dallas. 

Mr.  Fullerton  was  born  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
March  27,  1876,  a son  of  G.  D.  Fullerton,  well  known 
minister  and  land  owner  of  Missouri.  He  studied  in 
the  public  schools  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  early 
in  life  entered  the  brokerage  business,  achieving 
splendid  success  in  this  and  in  the  grain  business  in 
which  he  was  engaged  for  twelve  years  in  Kansas 
City.  He  has  been  in  the  brokerage  and  securities 
business  for  seventeen  years  in  Texas,  Oklahoma 
and  Missouri. 

On  December  31,  1900  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Katheryn  Lyon,  daughter  of  M.  J.  Lyon,  a well 
known  man  of  Gainesville.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Mary  Louise,  14  years  of  age.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fuller- 
ton reside  at  4701  Worth  Street  in  Munger  Place. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TEXAS 


BURK  BURNETT.  In  the  history  of  the 
great  Southwest  there  is  no  chapter  which 
thrills  with  more  romantic  interest  than 
that  one  which  relates  of  the  part  played 
by  the  West  Texas  stockmen  who  came  in  the  early 
days  to  the  uinhabited  prairies  and  herded  their  vast 
droves  of  steers  on  that  great  western  range, 
formerly  occupied  only  by  the  red  man  and  the 
buffalo.  In  chronicling  the  records  of  men  who  were 
potent  factors  in  the  development  of  the  stock  in- 
dustry in  this  region  there  is  no  name  more  worthy 
of  note  than  that  of  S.  Burk  Burnett,  pioneer  stock- 
man,  capitalist  and  empire  builders,  who  came  with 
the  late  Col.  C.  C.  Slaughter,  W.  T.  Waggoner  and 
Col.  Chas.  0.  Goodnight,  and  others  whose  lives  were 
so  largely  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  win^ 
ning  of  the  West. 

S.  Burk  Burnett  was  born  in  Bats  County,  Mis- 
souri, January  1,  1848.  He  was  brought  to  Texas 
gy  his  parents  in  the  late  fifties,  who  located  in 
Denton  County  and  began  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing on  an  extensive  scale.  Here  he  grew  to  man- 
hood and  married  Miss  Ruth  Loyd.  He  raised  stock 
on  a large  scale  but  in  1876  he  decided  to  move 
further  west  where  there  was  more  room  for  ex- 
pansion in  the  cattle  industry.  He  took  his  family 
to  Fort  Worth  to  live  where  his  son,  Tom  L.  Burnett, 
then  a boy  of  five,  would  have  opportunities  for 
education  and  drove  1,300  head  of  cattle  to  Wichita 
County  where  he  purchased  the  26,000  acre  ranch 
between  Iowa  Park  and  Electra,  bordering  on  the 
Red  River  on  the  north.  He  also  purchased  another 
ranch  of  18,000  acres  further  East,  also  bordering 
on  the  Red  River  on  which  area  the  city  bearing  his 
name  has  since  been  built. 

He  built  a'  ranch  home  on  Buffalo  Head  Creek 
about  a mile  distant  from  the  present  ranch  head- 
quarters, near  the  Fort  Worth  & Denver  Railroad 
and  the  Wichita  Falls  and  Electra  Pike. 

Shortly  after  coming  to  Wichita  County  Mr. 
Burnett  leased  an  area  of  400,000  acres  in  the  Kiowa 
and  Commanche  Indian  Reservations  which  lay  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Red  River  in  Indian  Territory 
and  for  28  years  herded  vast  droves  of  cattle  over 
that  immense  area.  He  kept  his  headquarters  on 
the  Wichita  County  ranch  and  had  at  times  as  many 
as  40,000  head  of  cattle  on  his  own  and  leased  land. 
He  employed  as  many  as  forty  to  fifty  cowboys  with 
ranch  headquarters  on  this  area  and  continued 
ranching  on  this  immense  scale  until  the  government 
took  over  the  land  to  open  it  up  for  settlement. 

Mr.  Burnett  sold  the  18,000  acre  ranch  where 
the  city  of  Burk  Burnett  is  built  to  the  Kemp  and 
Kell  interests,  who  colonized  it  with  settlers  and 
bought  the  holdings  of  the  Louisville  Land  and 
Cattle  Company  in  Kings  County,  an  area  of  200,000 
acres  and  a herd  of  15,000  cattle.  Upon  this  ranch 
he  built  a $95,000  mansion,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ranch  residences  and -principal  show  places  of  West 
Texas.  He  later  purchased  another  125,000  acre 
ranch,  lying  mostly  in  Carson  and  partly  in  Hutch- 
inson counties.  This  ranch  is  about  30  miles  east  of 
Amarillo  and  15  miles  north  of  Panhandle  City. 

Mr.  Burnett  sold  an  interest  in  the  Wichita  County 
land  to  his  son,  Tom  L.  Burnett,  who  for  17  years 
had  had  the  management  of  the  Wichita  County  in- 
terests as  well  as  the  large  ranch  interest  in  Okla- 
homa. 

The  discovery  of  oil  in  Wichita  County  has  vastly 


enhanced  the  value  of  the  property  there,  nearly  two 
hundred  producing  wells  having  been  located  on 
their  ranch  and  much  development  still  being  done. 

Mr.  Burnett  has  also  invested  extensively  in  Tar- 
rant County  and  owns  much  realty  in  Fort  Worth 
where  he  has  a beautiful  residence  and  has  made  his 
home.  He  erected  the  twelve  story  office  building 
bearing  his  name  which  when  built  was  the  largest 
and  finest  office  building  in  Fort  Worth.  He  is  a 
director  and  largest  stockholder  in  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Fort  Worth  and  has  extensive  inter- 
ests in  many  other  enterprises  of  the  West  Texas 
metropolis. 


Mr.  Burnett  is  the  type  of  men  who  build  empires, 
a man  of  great  force  and  energy,  keen  vision  and 
business  sagacity.  He  was  fair  in  his  business  deal- 
ings, public  spirited  in  his  activities  and  generous 
in  his  philanthropy.  A man  of  great  vitality.  He 
was  active  at  the  helm  of  his  vast  business  interests 
until  past  the  ripe  old  age  of  three  score  and  ten. 

Although  failing  in  health  he  may  look  back  with 
pardonable  pride  over  a career  as  picturesque,  ro- 
mantic and  interesting  as  any  that  may  form  a chap- 
ter in  the  annals  of  West  Texas  history. 


ILLIAM  DAVID  REYNOLDS,  pioneer  cattle- 
man and  well  known  capitalist,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Reynolds  Cattle  Company,  Ninth 
and  Main  Streets,  came  to  Fort  Worth  from 
Albany,  Texas,  in  1903,  and  during  his  seventeen 
years  residence  in  the  city  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  civic  and  commercial  affairs  and  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
city. 


Although  a native  of  Alabama,  having  been  born 
there  April  22,  1846,  Mr.  Reynolds  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Texas  when  only  one  year  of  age, 
settling  in  Shackelford  County  in  Western  Texas. 
His  parents  were  P.  W.  and  Anna  M.  (Campbell) 
Reynolds  and  for  many  years  his  father  was  one  of 
the  best  known  cattlemen  and  ranchers  in  West 
Texas. 


Educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Shackelford 
County,  Mr.  Reynolds,  following  in  his  father’s  foot- 
steps, decided  early  in  life  to  engage  in  the  cattle 
business  and  has  been  in  it  ever  since.  The  famed 
“cattle  of  a thousand  hills,”  might  well  have  referred 
to  his  extensive  herds  in  West  Texas.  In  the  coun- 
ties of  Throckmorton,  Shackelford,  Scurry,  Borden, 
Jeff  Davis  and  Culberson,  his  company  owns  over 
22,000  head  and  the  annual  round-up  is  an  important 
event  in  these  counties.  The  Reynolds  Cattle  Com- 
pany owns  200,000  acres  of  land  and  has  an  almost 
equal  amount  under  lease  for  grazing  purposes.  It 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  substantial  cattle  com- 
panies operating  in  Texas. 

On  January  1,  1870,  Mr.  Reynolds  was  married  at 
Shackelford  to  Miss  Susie  Matthews,  a native  Texan. 
They  have  eight  children:  G.  E.,  W.  D.,  Jr.,  Joe  M., 
\\  att  W .,  John,  Nathan  B.,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Burns  and 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Harding.  All  of  th  eir  sons  are  engaged 
in  the  cattle  business,  Joe  being  in  the  office  of  the 
Reynolds  Cattle  Company.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Knights  of  Templar  and  a charter  member 
of  Holla  Temple  Shrine  at  Dallas.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Rivercrest  Country  Club  and  the 
Fort  Worth  Club.  His  church  affiliation  is  with  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  a director  in  the 
Fort  Worth  National  Bank  and  a consistent  booster 
for  Fort  Worth. 
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SW.  HIGGINBOTHAM,  Chairman  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Southwest  National  Bank, 
one  of  the  largest  financial  institutions  of 
the  state,  and  president  of  the  Higgin- 
— . im-Bailey-Logan  Company  which  is  one  of  the 
wholesale  dry  goods  concerns  in  the  South, 
\wcll  as  chief  executive  in  several  other  big  busi- 
* *.<,.*  as  the  Higginbotham  Millinery  Co.,  the 
" .H.s  Lumber  Co.,  the  Boren-Stewart  Wholesale 
' . Co.,  and  a chain  of  retail  stores  of  general 
' Vhundise  in  western  Texas,  is  one  of  Dallas’  chief 
ipitalists,  and  builders  in  big  business  today. 

Mr  Higginbotham  was  born  in  Mississippi  in  185S; 
„ t f ither,  John  J.  Higginbotham,  was  one  of  the 
, at  known  farmers  of  his  section.  The  public 
Khool  system  of  his  native  state  provided  his  book 
iming  while  a successful  business  career,  beginning 
Af.  n he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  has  developed  him 
to  the  eminent  rank  he  holds  today.  In  his  youth 
Vs  business  activity  was  respectively  with  the 
. -etable,  dairy,  and  nursery  business — all  while  in 
V s' teens.  In  1881  he  visited  Texas;  here  he  foresaw 
• great  business  opportunities  of  the  future  and 
accordingly  located  here.  At  Dublin,  he  began  a 
general  merchandise  store  with  his  brother.  It  was 
■ i until  about  nine  years  ago  that  Mr.  Higgin- 
u.tham  exchanged  Dallas  for  Dublin  as  his  residence. 
Today  retail  stores  of  Higginbotham  Bros.  & Co. 
are  at  Stephenville,  Comanche,  Dublin,  Ballinger, 
DeLeon,  Gorman,  Rising  Star,  Cross  Plains,  Snyder, 
Grand  Saline  and  at  Texarkana,  while  as  president 
,,f  the  Higginbotham-Bailey-Logan  Concern,  he 
heads  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  dry  goods  houses 
of  the  South.  His  investments  and  adaptable  ability 
have  made  him  a director  in  the  City  National  Bank, 
Dallas,  president  of  the  Boren-Stewart  A\  holesale 
Grocery  Co.,  of  the  Higginbotham  Millinery  Co.,  of 
the  Higginbotham-Barlett  Wholesale  Lumber  Co., 
and  of  the  Jones  Lumber  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  re- 
tail lumber  businesses  of  Dallas,  and  a large  investor 
in  many  lumber  yards  of  western  Texas.  He  is 
identified  further  with  the  Higginbotham  Bros. 
Ranch,  in  Dawson  County,  comprising  55,000  acres, 
•i  which  30,000  acres  are  held  under  lease  and  25,- 
W0  acres  owned  outright. 

Mr.  Higginbotham  is  a member  of  the  Hella 
Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.,  the  Dallas  Country  and 
City  Clubs,  the  Lakewood  Country  Club  and  of  the 
'alias  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


HERBERT  MARCUS,  president  of  the  Nei- 
man-Marcus  Company7,  Main  and  Ervay7 
Streets,  dealers  in  ready-made  clothing  ex- 
i clusively  for  women  and  children,  has  been 
-v  potent  factor  in  making  his  home  city  the  chief 
f*  tail  distributing  center  of  the  Southwest  and  to 
» “tablish  that  high  standard  of  commercial  integrity 
which  puts  Dallas  in  a class  to  itself. 

The  Neiman-Marcus  Company  has  been  developed 
on  the  ideal  of  higfi  quality  and  is  known  not  only 
m its  own  section  but  throughout  the  United  States 
>' > a leader  of  styles.  It. was  established  in  1907  and 
wris  incorporated  w’ith  a capital  stock  of  $50,000 


which,  in  1920,  was  increased  to  $100,000.  Tour 
•■‘■ries  of  a building  a hundred  feet  square  are  oc- 
tpied  and  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  em- 
pciyees  are  used.  In  every  large  city  there  is  a 
* s of  discriminating  people  who  can  be  appealed 
■'  only  by  a distinctive  line  of  goods  and  it  is  with 


'■his  class  that  the  Neiman-Marcus  Company  has 


become  a particular  favorite.  For  a number  of 
years  it  was  thought  that  such  centers  as  New  York 
and  Paris  were  the  exclusive  birthplace  of  original 
styles  of  the  highest  type  but  the  record  of  this 
enterprise  has  forever  dispelled  that  idea. 

Mr.  Marcus  was  born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
September  6,  1S78.  His  father,  Jacob  Marcus,  for 
many  years  a merchant  of  Louisville,  came  to  Dal- 
las, together  with  his  wife,  Delia  Marcus,  in  1896. 
Mr.  Marcus  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  city  and  early  in  life  gave  evidence  of  a 
remarkable  business  talent.  In  1899  he  came  to 
Dallas  and  was  for  a number  of  years  connected 
with  various  mercantile  establishments  of  that  city7. 
The  advertising  business  then  engaged  his  attention 
for  some  time.  While  in  this  work  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  a high  class  shop  for  distinctive  women’s 
clothing  and  from  that  conception  the  Neiman- 
Marcus  Company  has  developed. 

In  1902  Mr.  Marcus  was  married  to  Miss  Minnie 
Lichenstein,  daughter  of  M.  Lichenstein  of  Dallas. 
Four  sons,  Harold  Stanley,  Edward,  Herbert,  Jr.,  and 
Lawrence  complete  the  family.  The  Marcus  home 
is  at  2620  South  Boulevard. 

Mr.  Marcus  is  past  chairman  of  the  Southwestern 
Retail  Shoe  Dealers  Association,  member  of  the 
Lakewood  Country  Club,  the  Columbian  Club  and 
the  City7  Club;  associated  with  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Kiwanis  Club  and  the  Ad  League.  He  is 
president  of  the  Temple  Emanuel  and  is  chairman 
of  the  grand  opera  committee  of  Dallas  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Welfare  board  of  the  city  of  Dallas  and 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Citizens  Association. 
The  mere  recital  of  varied  affiliations  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  versatility  of  his  interests.  He  is  con- 
tributor of  an  article  for  the  Encyclopoedia  of  Texas 
on  “Dallas  as  a Retail  Center.” 

0M.  RUBEL,  general  manager  of  Sears,  Roe- 
buck & Company,  Dallas,  is  w7ell  known 
among  the  leading  business  men  of  Texas 
and  is  executive  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
merchandising  concerns  not  only  in  Dallas  but  in 
the  wffiole  Southwest. 

Sears,  Roebuck  & Company7  opened  their  business 
house  in  Dallas,  November  6,  1906.  At  that  time 
there  were  twenty-five  people  employed.  The  growth 
of  the  business  has  been  remarkable.  Today  Sears, 
Roebuck  & Company  require  for  the  Southwestern 
trade  alone,  about  one  million  square  feet  of  floor 
spaces  and  have  about  fifteen  hundred  employes. 
The  annual  volume  of  business  in  normal  times  is  in 
excess  of  $20,000,000  in  Texas  and  Southern  Okla- 
homa, the  territory  covered  from  the  Dallas  house. 

H.  M.  Rubel  has  devoted  his  life  time  to  mer- 
chandising and  came  to  Dallas  from  Chicago  in  the 
early  part  of  1913  to  assume  the  position  of  gen- 
eral merchandise  manager  of  this  company.  The 
latter  part  of  the  year  he  was  promoted  to  his 
present  position  of  general  manager.  The  great  re- 
sponsibility of  this  position  demands  practically  all 
of  Mr.  Rubels  undivided  attention,  yet  he  has  ever 
been  interested  in  the  civic  and  social  affairs  in 
Dallas  and  Texas.  He  is  ever  called  upon  for 
council  in  regard  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  development  of  this  section  of  the 
state.  He  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  of  the  various  city  and  country  clubs 
and  of  the  various  Masonic  bodies. 
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A.  KEMP,  whether  viewed  as  banker, 
capitalist,  merchant,  railway  builder  or  as 
a philanthropist,  is  a star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude.  President  of  the  City  National 
bank  of  Commerce,  founder  of  a wholesale  grocery 
business  now  known  as  Blair-Hughes,  of  \\  ichita 
Falls  and  Dallas,  but  of  which  he  is  an  active  di- 
rector to  this  day,  builder  of  the  Wichita  Falls  & 
Southern  R.  R.,  of  the  Wichita  Falls  & Northwestern 
R.  R.,  and  loved  by  everybody  in  a city  which  proudly 
calls  him  “our  chief  citizen,”  the  genius^  of  J.  A. 
Kemp  pervades  everything  in  Wichita  Falls.  He 
is  president  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Traction  Company, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  \\  ichita 
Falls  Motor  Company,  a chief  builder  of  the  Kemp 
Hotel  a one-and-a-quarter  million  dollar  structure, 
the  Kemp  Apartments,  the  City  National  Bank 
Building,  vice-president  of  Blair-Hughes  Wholesale 
Grocery  Co.,  formerly  a director  of  the  Great  South- 
ern Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  a member  of  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  University  of  Texas. 


Mr.  Kemp  is  a native  Texan,  born  at  Clifton,  on 
July  31,  1861.  His  father,  W.  T.  Kemp,  came  from 
Tennessee  in  the  pioneer  days;  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Emma  Stinnett  Kemp,  was  a Missourian  Young 
Kemp  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  home  town 
and  since  has  taken  many  courses  in  the  university 


of  experience  which  acknowledges  him  as  one  of  her 
most  able  graduates.  In  1883  Wichita  Falls  be- 
came the  home  of  this  leader  of  men.  He  first  en- 


gaged in  the  mercantile  business  out  of  which  has 
grown  one  of  the  largest  Texas  wholesale  grocery 
concerns  of  today.  In  1892  he  became  president 
of  the  City  National  Bank  which  had  been  organ- 
ized the  year  before.  In  the  more  than  a score 
of  years  that  have  since  passed,  Mr.  Kemp  has 
found  expression  for  his  ability  and  usefulness  in 
the  various  offices  he  holds  today.  He  is  interested 
in  oil  developments  and  especially  the  gigantic  irri- 
gation project  which  will  place  150,000  acres  of 
land  near  his  city  under  irrigation  and  furnish  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  for  the  city  of  Wichita 
Falls  no  matter  how  large  a city  it  may  become. 
The  realization  of  this  aim  will  easily  bring  100,000 
people  to  make  their  permanent  homes  in  Texas’ 
young  giant  city. 

At  Clifton,  Texas,  in  1882,  Miss  Flora  Anderson, 
of  Clifton,  daughter  of  Captain  Allen  Anderson, 
became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Kemp.  To  them  have  been 
born  four  daughters  and  one  son:  Mrs.  IV.  N.  Maer, 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Langford,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Boothe  and  one 
daughter  died  after  reaching  her  majority,  and 
Joseph  A.  Kemp,  Jr.,  who  is  now  in  the  Hill  School 
of  Potstown,  Penn.,  preparing  for  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. The  home  residence  is  at  906  Grant  Street. 

Mr.  Kemp  is  a Mason,  a thirty-second  degree  man, 
K.  C.  C.  H.,  Dallas  Consistory,  a member  of  the 
Wichita  Club  and  of  the  Wichita  Golf  and  Country 
Club. 


In  the  marvelous  strides  that  Wichita  Falls  has 
made  in  the  last  decade  which  is  calling  the  attention 
of  all  the  states  to  it,  J.  A.  Kemp  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor.  He  and  his  influence  will  be  a 
power  through  the  development  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. Viewed  from  his  talent  and  ability  and  his 
“great  heart,”  for  which  people  everywhere  love 
him,  J.  A.  Kemp  is  not  simply  a Texas  character, 
he  is  one  of  the  big  men  of  the  South  and  of  tbe 
U.  S.  A. 


P.  LANGFORD,  president  of  the  City 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  director  and 
stockholder  in  eleven  other  banks  in  North 
Texas  and  in  Oklahoma,  and  formerly  as  a 
• of  the  firm  of  Staley,  Langford  & Chenault, 
Wichita  Falls,  which  owns  already  one  hundred  pro- 
ducink  wells — is  a leading  capitalist  and  financier 
among  centers  of  big  business.  As  one  who  has  been 
in  his  city  for  thirty-five  years,  as  one  active  in 
leadership  in  every  good  cause,  Mr.  Langford  is 
easilv  one  of  the  first  citzens  in  rank  in  Wichita 
Falls'. 

Mr.  Langford  was  born  in  South  Carolina,  at  New- 
berry, on  October  24,  1861.  His  parents  were  Asa 
Langford  and  Sarah  Sawyer  Langford.  Newberry 
College,  at  his  home  town,  gave  the  youth  his  univer- 
sity education  and  then  he  began  his  business  career 
as  a bookkeeper  in  a store.  For  two  years  he  re- 
mained with  this  connection.  In  1888,  he  was  elected 
County  Treasurer  and  served  in  this  capacity  for 
eight  consecutive  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
unusual  term  of  service,  he  became  cashier  of  the 
City  National  Bank,  at  Wichita  Falls,  in  1910,  he  was 
made  active  vice  president,  and  when  in  1920  his  in- 
stitution combined  with  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, he  was  made  active  vice  president  of  the  new 
institution  known  as  the  City  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, and  in  January,  1922  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  as  president  of  the  bank.  Besides  his  Wichita 
interests,  Mr.  Langford  is  a director  of  the  First 
State  Bank  of  Electra,  the  First  State  Bank  of 
New  Castle,  the  First  National  Bank  of  Burk 
Burnett,  the  First  State  Bank  of  Harrold,  and  is 
a stockholder  in  the  Continental  Bank  of  Petrolia, 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Byers,  the  First  State 
Bank  at  Decatur,  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Lamesa,  Texas,  the  Tillman  County  Bank  of  Grand- 
field  and  the  First  State  Bank  of  Deval,  Oklahoma. 
The  firm  of  Staley,  Langford  & Chenault  of  which 
Mr.  Landford  was  a partner,  brought  in  over  one 
hundred  producing  wells  that  render  him  an  enor- 
mous daily  output.  The  properties  owned  by  this 
firm  was  recently  sold  for  $5,000,000.  He  is  also 
part  owner  of  the  American  Refining  Company.  He 
is  also  a director  of  the  American  Refining  Co.,  of 
Wichita  Falls. 


mem 


Mr.  Langford  was  always  optimistic  as  to  the 
development  of  oil  fields  around  Wichita  Falls  and 
has  done  as  much  as  any  other  man  toward  develop- 
ments. 


In  1904,  at  Huntsville,  Texas,  Miss  Lulu  Hyatt  be- 
came the  bride  of  Mr.  Langford.  They  have  three 
children:  P.  P.,  Jr.,  Benjamin  H.  and  Sarah  Elizabeth. 
The  family  resides  at  900  Burnett  Street.  Mr.  Lang- 
ford is  a Knight  Templar  and  a Shriner,  of  the 
Maskat  Temple.  He  is  a Knight  of  Pythias,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Wichita  Club, 
Wichita  Country  Club  and  the  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  and 
by  church  affiliation  a Methodist. 

Mr.  Langford  is  really  one  of  Texas’  big  men. 


W.  SNIDER,  vice-president  of  the  City 
National  Bank,  capitalist  and  oil  operator, 
has  been  a resident  of  Wichita  Falls  since 
1910,  and  is  one  of  the  real  big  men  who 
have  contributed  so  materially  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  city.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
the  banking  business  about  twenty  years  and  is 
generally  considered  a man  of  extraordinary  busi- 
ness ability  and  judgment,  and  his  career  has  been 
one  of  splendid  successes. 
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Mr.  Snider  began  his  business  career  in  Wichita 
j,  ,|s  as  cashier  of  the  City  National  Bank,  and 
;lS  later  promoted  to  his  present  position.  When 
, new  bank  building  was  completed,  he  was  com- 
..  -sioned  with  authority  to  equip  the  bank’s  quart- 
, < and  there  is  not  a more  modern  banking  room  in 

• he  state.  He  also  had  charge  of  the  construction  of 
: e Kemp  Hotel.  He  is  treasurer  and  director  of 
•r.e  Texhoma  Oil  and  Refining  Company  and  a mem- 
tvr  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Wichita  Falls 
..  ,1  Southern  Railroad  Company.  When  a young 
t-.an  he  started  out  in  the  railroad  business,  but 
.on  abandoned  that  for  d banking  career. 

Born  in  Grinnell,  Iowa,  July  22,  1871,  son  of  31.  M. 
Snider,  he  attended  the  public  schools  of  that  state 
sr.  i later  took  a course  in  the  law  department  of 
Crake  University. 

Mr.  Snider  was  married  in  Kansas,  in  1901.  to 
Miss  Grace  Duff,  a native  of  that  state,  and  they 
have  one  daughter,  Helen,  and  live  at  1600  Tenth 
Street.  He  is  a 32d  degree  Mason  and  belongs 
to  Maskat  Temple  Shrine,  and  enjoys  the  pleasures 
of  the  Wichita  Club  and  the  Wichita  Golf  and 
Country  Club.  The  family  church  affiliation  is  with 
the  Methodist  faith. 

\V.  GARDNER,  Wrichita  Falls,  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Wichita  State  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  is  right  at  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
most  prodigious  developments  in  this  state 

• f rapid  strides. — the  development  of  Wichita  Falls 
and  the  West.  The  Wichita  State  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  was  organized  in  1909;  today  it  has  twenty- 
eight  employees,  has  occupied  one  of  the  most  mod- 
ern and  beautiful  bank  buildings  since  August  2, 
1920,  when  it  moved  to  its  new  headquarters,  and  in 
April  of  1920  increased  its  capitalization  from  $250,- 
000.00  to  $600,000.00. 

Mr.  Gardner  was  born  in  Clarinda,  Iowa,  on  Sep- 
tember the  first,  1879.  His  father  M.  J.  Gardner  was 
a business  man  and  farmer  in  that  state.  His  mother 
is  Allie  Harlin  Gardner,  also  a native  of  Iowa.  Ap- 
preciating the  advantages  of  a new  and  rapidly  de- 
veloping country,  the  family  moved  to  Texas  in  1897, 
and  settled  at  Wichita  Falls.  The  Iowa  schools  had 
afforded  young  Gardner  his  education.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  Quincy,  111.,  Commercial  College  in 
1900.  Upon  reaching  Texas,  with  his  father  and 
brother  he  began  the  ranching  business  in  Wichita 
and  Clay  Counties;  they  specialized  in  the  highest 
grade  of  Hereford  cattle.  For  this  they  equipped 
themselves  with  a 6,000  acre  ranch  and  raised  the 
foed  required  for  the  herds.  In  1912,  he  took  the 
[■•'sition  of  Cashier  for  the  Wichita  State  Bank;  in 
1 '19,  he  was  promoted  to  the  vice  presidency.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  banking  interests,  Mr.  Gardner  still  re- 
tains his  farming  interests  in  Wichita  County. 

tin  November  14,  1914,  at  Whitesboro,  Texas.  Miss 
Roberta  Bolton,  daughter  of  Robert  Bolton,  well 
‘''own  business  man  of  Grayson  County,  became  the 
■ r>de  of  Mr.  Gardner.  They  have  three  daughters — 
Ibnalah,  Helen  and  Evelyn.  The  family  reside  at  1705 
I-ucile  Street. 

•Mr.  Gardner  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
"'••rce,  the  Wichita  Golf  Club,  the  Forest  Country 
' ub,  and  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  of  the 
1 'alias  Consistory,  and  a member  of  the  Maskat 
" nm‘-  He  was  a Director  for  the  Wichita  Falls 
' ah  during  1920. 

As  one  who  is  right  at  the  heart  of  a big  develop- 
rv,’’nt  and  equipped  with  talent,  ability  and  means  as 


is  he,  Mr.  Gardner  has  a sure  place  among  the  men 
of  larger  usefulness  for  his  city  and  state. 

DWARD  A.  SHOWERS,  formerly  assistant 
cashier  for  the  City  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, Wichita  Falls,  is  one  of  the  most 
active  and  enterprising  young  bankers  in 
north  Texas. 

Mr.  Showers  was  born  in  Texas  in  1897;  his  father, 
A.  W.  Showers,  is  a retired  farmer  and  ranchman 
now  living  at  Terrell,  Texas,  and  was  a native  of 
Illinois  who  came  to  Texas  about  1871;  his  mother 
was  a native  Texan.  After  completing  the  com- 
mon school  system,  Mr.  Showers  attended  Austin 
College  and  then  came  to  Dallas  for  commercial 
training.  His  business  career  began  with  the  Na- 
tional Bank  at  Vernon,  Texas,  where  he  was  first 
employed  as  a Clerk,  then  as  Bookkeeper,  and  then 
as  Assistant  Cashier  in  which  capacity  he  served 
from  February  of  1914  until  June  of  1918.  On  June 
17,  1918,  Mr.  Showers  entered  military  service  as  a 
private  with  the  111  Sanitary  Train,  Thirty-sixth 
Division,  one  month  later  sailed  for  France  where 
he  landed  on  July  31,  1918,  and  was  transferred  to 
the  Infantry;  in  this  service  he  was  w’ounded  on 
October  19,  1918,* in  the  right  hand,  and  was  not  sent 
back  on  duty  until  November  8,  1918.  On  Decem- 
ber 27,  1918,  he  was  sent  back  to  the  Hospital  on 
account  of  sickness  and  was  successively  transferred 
to  seventeen  different  Hospitals  until  returning  to 
the  U.  S.  in  March,  1919.  On  April  7,  1919,  he  was 
discharged.  It  was  then  he  came  to  Wichita  Falls 
and  began  with  the  City  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
as  a Teller,  April  24,  1919,  and  served  in  that  capaci- 
ty until  January,  1920,  when  he  was  chosen  Assis- 
tant Cashier.  He  continued  in  this  capacity  until  he 
resigned  from  his  position  to  engage  in  the  banking 
business  elsewhere. 

031  C.  CORRIDON,  JR.,  Cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  Iowa  Park,  is  among  the 
most  aggressive  of  the  banking  profession  in 
his  district.  The  First  National  Bank  was 
organized  in  1900,  with  a capital  at  that  time  of 
$25,000.00.  Present  day  capitalization  is  8100,000.00, 
with  a Surplus  of  $50,000  and  Undivided  Profits  of 
$36,431.06.  Associated  with  the  bank  as  its  direct- 
ing officers  are  C.  Birk,  of  Iowa  Park,  and  J.  F. 
Boyd,  vice-president.  There  are  seven  employees 
with  the  institution. 

Mr.  Corridon  is  a native  of  his  present  city;  he 
was  born  there  on  July  11,  1889.  His  parents,  Tom 
Corridon  Sr.  and  Alargaret  (Thompson)  Corridon, 
came  to  Texas  in  1880  and  located  in  Iowa  Park  in 
1888.  The  public  school  system  of  his  home  town 
gave  the  lad  his  education.  In  1906,  he  began  work 
in  a grocery  store  of  W’ichita  Falls  where  he  re- 
mained for  four  years.  In  1910,  he  returned  to 
Iowa  Park  and  became  engaged  in  the  confectionery 
business  until  1912.  He  then  went  back  to  IVichita 
Falls  but  for  only  one  year,  returning  in  1913  to  his 
home  city  again  where  he  resumed  his  confectionery 
business  for  two  more  years.  In  1915,  Mr.  Corridon 
became  associated  with  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Iowa  Park  as  Bookkeeper.  In  1920,  he  was  elected 
cashier. 

In  1912,  at  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  3Ir.  Corridon  married 
Miss  Emma  Kate  Uhrback.  from  Goldthwaite.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Nelda  Boyd  Corridon.  The 
family  church  affiliation  is  with  the  Christian 
Church.  Mr.  Corridon  is  a Knight  of  Pythias. 
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OP.KUT  E.  HUFF,  chairman  of  the  board 
l of  the  First  National  Bank  and  attorney  at 

law,  has  been  identified  with  the  conimer- 
lr,  ‘XU- 1 cial  and  professional  interests  of  Wichita 
Falls  for  a number  of  years  and  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  city’s  foremost  citizens  and 
largely  instrumental  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  city.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880,  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  at  Shelbyville,  Tenn.  In 
1882  he  located  at  Wichita  Falls  and  when  the  county 
was  organized  he  was  elected  the  first  county  at- 
torney and  was  re-elected  fer  the  full  term.  He  also 
served  as  one  of  the  first  aldermen  of  the  city  and 
for  eleven  years  was  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  during  which  time  the  city  had  its  great- 
est period  of  development,  1909  to  1920.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1888,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Pan- 
handle National  Bank,  which  name  was  changed  to 
the  First  National  Bank  ir.  1903,  and  he  held  this 
position  until  January  19,  1921.  Mr.  Huff  has  four 
times  been  elected  as  a delegate  from  Texas  to 
represent  the  Democratic  national  convention  (1904, 
1912,  1916,  1920),  also  having  the  pleasure  twice  in 
assisting  in  the  nomination  and  election  of  a Demo- 
cratic president. 

Mr.  Huff  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Virginia,  July  31, 
1857,  and  moved  with  his  parents,  Wm.  E.  and 
Martha  E.  (Johnson)  Huff,  to  Tennessee  in  1866, 
where  he  attended  the  Tennessee  public  schools  and 
later  the  Cumberland  University,  graduating  in  law 
in  1879.  His  mother  is  now'  a resident  of  Wichita 
Falls. 

Mr.  Huff  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Burroughs,  a 
Texas  girl,  at  Bov'ie,  Texas,  in  1885,  and  they  have 
three  fine  sons,  Wm.  E.,  treasurer  State  Trust  Co.; 
Arthur  B.  and  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  a dentist.  The  family 
home  is  located  at  1100  Brook  Street,  and  their 
church  affiliation  is  with  the  Baptist  faith.  Mr. 
Huff  is  a member  of  the  Wichita  Club. 

M.  McGKEGOR,  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  has  been  identified  with  the 
growth  of  Wichita  Falls  since  1885,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  the  banking  business  prac- 
ever  since  he  came  to  the  city.  He  is  a 
large  affairs,  sound  business  judgment  and 
a builder  who  has  contributed  generously  to  that 
spirit  w'hich  is  making  Wichita  Falls  one  of  the  lead- 
ing commercial  and  industrial  centers  of  the  state. 
The  institution  with  which  he  is  connected  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  this  section  of  the  state,  having  a 
capital  of  $S00,000,  a surplus  of  81,000,000  and  a 
corps  of  sixty  employes. 

Mr.  McGregor  came  to  Wichita  Falls  from  Austin, 
and  in  18S8  became  associated  w'ith  the  Panhandle 
National  Bank  as  bookkeeper.  In  1S92  he  was 
elected  cashier,  holding  the  position  for  ten  years. 
In  1910  he  w'as  elected  vice-president  and  was,  at 
the  time  of  his  election  to  the  presidency,  the  oldest 
active  vice-president  of  a bank  in  the  city.  In 
addition  to  his'  banking  interests  he  is  also  inter- 
ested in  the  northwest  oil  fields. 

Mr.  McGregor  is  an  Alabamian  by  birth,  born  at 
Taledega,  July  31,  1868.  His  parents  were  W.  M. 
and  Emma  (Cousins)  McGregor,  and  his  father  was 
a lawyer.  The  family  moved  to  Texas  in  1874  and 
located  in  Austin,  w’here  Mr.  McGregor  attended  the 
public  schools  of  that  city.  He  was  married  at  Fort 
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Worth,  July  21,  1890,  to  Miss  Kate  Potter,  whose 
father  is  a prominent  stock  mart  of  Palo  Pinto  and 
the  first  president  of  the  Texas  Cattlemen’s  Asso- 
ciation. They  have  three  children,  Carter  McGregor, 
cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank;  Mrs.  L.  T.  Burns. 
The  McGregor  home  is  located  at  1310  Tenth  Street. 
Mr.  McGregor  is  a Shriner  and  Knight  Templar, 
and  a member  of  the  Wichita  Club,  the  Elks,  the 
Wichita  Falls  Golf  Club,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  upbuilding  of  Wichita  Falls  and  Wichita 
County  and  has  always  been  one  of  the  important 
factors  contributing  to  its  general  welfare.  ' 
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H ARLES  E.  McCUTCHEN,  vice-president 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  Wichita  Falls, 
capitalist  and  financier,  is  one  of  Texas' 
most  able  bankers.  Having  begun  the 
business  at  the  very  bottom,  as  a bank  clerk,  he  has 
■worked  up  through  every  intermediate  position  to 
the  vice-presidency  which  he  holds  today,  and  be- 
sides, as  a state  bank  examiner  for  three  years,  he 
personally  has  studied  the  systems  used  by  nearly 
every  bank  in  the  state,  its  failures  and  why,  its 
successes  and  why,  and  therefore,  from  the  view- 
point of  training,  is  a star  of  the  first  magnitude 
as  a banking  official. 


Mr.  McCutchen  is  a native  Texan.  He  was  born 
in  Parker  County,  on  November  15,  1884.  His 
parents,  J.  S.  and  Allie  Morgan  McCutchen,  came 
to  Texas  in  1870.  After  completing  the  public 
school  system  of  his  home  town,  Mr.  McCutchen  at- 
tended Polytechnic  College  of  Ft.  Worth  from  which 
he  graduated  and  where  he  w'as  a classmate  of  Tris 
Speaker,  king  of  the  American  national  sport.  Im- 
mediately after  his  college  course,  he  began  as  a 
bank  clerk  in  1907  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Munday,  Texas,  where  he  remained  for  six  months, 
and  then,  in  1908,  became  assistant  cashier  in  the 
First  National  Bank  at  Olney,  Texas,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  two  years.  In  1910  Mr.  McCutchen  or- 
ganized the  First  State  Bank  of  Megargel,  Texas, 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  institution.  He 
served  in  this  capacity  for  two  years.  From  1912 
until  1915  he  was  state  bank  examiner  under  B,  L. 
Gill,  commissioner  of  banking  and  insurance,  wno 
now  is  vice-president  of  the  Seaboard  National  Bank 
of  New  York.  In  1915  Dir.  McCutchen  came  co 
Wichita  Falls  as  assistant  cashier  with  the  First 
National  Bank;  in  1917  he  served  as  cashier  for 
three  months  and  then  was  chosen  as  an  active  vice- 
president  of  the  bank.  He  is  director  in  the  First 
National  Bank  at  Munday,  Texas,  as  well  as  of 
the  Farmers’  State  Bank  at  Vernon,-  Texas. 


In  December  of  1913,  at  Austin,  Texas,  Miss 
Bessie  Newsom  of  Austin,  Texas,  became  the  bride 
of  Mr.  McCutchen.  They  have  one  son,  James 
William.  The  family  resides  at  1715  Tenth  Street. 


Mr.  McCutchen  is  popular  not  only  in  business 
but  in  the  social  circles  of  his  city.  He  is  the 
Ceremonial  Master  at  the  Maskat  Shrine,  a thirty- 
second  degree  Mason,  a member  of  the  Wichita 
Club,  of  the  Athletic  Club  of  Dallas,  and  by  church 
affiliation  is  a Presbyterian.  In  training  and  in 
natural  ability,  Mr.  McCutchen  will  hold  a place 
prominent  among  Texas  bankers  for  a generation 
to  come. 
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""“yTJC.  CABINESS,  active  vice-president  of  the 
Sectirity  National  Bank,  Wichita  Falls,  is 
a leader  among  the  financiers  of  North 
d Texas  and  in  Oklahoma  where  he  also  has 
banking  interests.  He  is  also  vice-president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Burkburnett. 


Mr.  Cabiness  is  a native  Texan.  He  was  born 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  on  January  16, 
1884,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Cabiness.  Mr.  Cabi- 
ness, senior,  was  a native  of  Texas.  His  education 
has  been  obtained  from  the  schools  of  Texas  and 
Oklahoma.  He  began  his  business  career  as  a book- 
keeper in  a mercantile  establishment  in  Oklahoma. 
In  1905  he  began  banking  as  a bookkeeper  in  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Sayre,  Oklahoma.  He  worked 
up  to  the  position  of  assistant  cashier  in  this  institu- 
tion, and  in  1913,  he  became  active  vice-president 
and  manager  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Erick, 
Oklahoma,  where  he  remained  for  four  and  a half 
years.  While  manager  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Oklahoma  the  bank  paid  dividends  of  from  thirty 
to  seventy-five  per  cent  in  cash  every  year  while 
he  had  charge  of  the  bank.  In  1918  he  came  to 
Burkburnett  as  active  vice-president  and  manager 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  that  city.  While  man- 
ager of  this  bank,  during  the  boom,  he  successfully 
conducted  its  affairs  through  the  period  of  its  great- 
est prosperity.  During  this  time  he  handled  more 
escrow  deals  than  any  man  in  Wichita  County  in  a 
similar  period.  In  July  of  1920,  he  came  to  Wichita 
Falls  as  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Security  Na- 
tional Bank  of  which  he  is  now  vice-president.  Be- 
sides his  banking  interests  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Cabiness  has  oil  interests  in  the  Burkburnett 
district. 

Miss  Lucile  Tyler,  a Missourian,  in  1915,  at  Elk 
City,  Oklahoma,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Cabiness. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Florence,  and  the  family 
residence  is  at  1712  Huff  Avenue.  Mr.  Cabiness 
is  a Shriner  of  the  Maskat  Temple,  a Knight  of 
Pythias  and  a member  of  the  Wichita  Club  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  church  affiliation  is 
Presbyterian.  Youthful,  energetic  and  with  big 
banking  interests  already  to  his  credit,  Mr.  Cabiness 
will  have  a very  important  place  in  the  immense 
future  of  his  city. 


DACE  M.  CLIFFORD,  cashier  of  the  Se- 
curity National  Bank,  came  to  Wichita 
Falls  in  1908,  from  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Previous  to  becoming  a banker  he‘  was  in 
the  railroad  business,  serving  as  joint  agent  for  all 
the  roads  out  of  Wichita  Falls.  He  was  in  this 
business  for  nine  years  and  withdrew  to  become 
assistant  cashier  of  the  City  National  Bank,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  the  organization  of  the  Se- 
curity National,  July  1,  1920.  He  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  the  bank  and  was  elected  cashier 
when  it  was  opened  for  business.  The  bank  has  a 
capital  of  §400.000  and  a surplus  of  §100,000.  Mr. 
Clifford  started  out  in  the  business  world  as  a 
stenographer  and  followed  the  vocation  for  two 
years.  He  then  engaged  in  the  railroad  business 
and  remained  continuously  in  it  until  he  engaged 
in  the  banking  business  in  1918. 


Mr.  Clifford  is  a native  of  Putnam,  Texas,  where 
he  was  born  May  6,  1886.  His  father,  Geo.  H.  Clif- 
ford, was  a ranchman  and  his  mother  was  Belzoni 
Birdwell  Clifford.  Both  parents  are  dead.  He  was 


educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  Polytechnic 
College. 

His  marriage  to  Miss  Laura  Bell,  daughter  of 
Dr.  .J.  M.  Bell,  well  known  physician  and  former 
•mayor  of  Wichita  Falls,  was  consummated  in  1914, 
and  they  have  one  child,  Dorothy  Bell.  The  family 
home  is  at  1513  Twelfth  Street. 

Mr.  Clifford  is  both  Scottish  Rite  and  York  Rite 
Mason,  a member  of  Wichita  Blue  Lodge  No.  635. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  Wichita  Club  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

His  church  affiliation  is  with  the  Methodist  Church 
in  which  he  has  served  as  a steward  for  the  past 
eight  years. 

He  is  a progressive  and  prominent  citizen,  am- 
bitious for  his  institution  and  his  city,  and  lends 
his  best  efforts  to  the  upbuilding  of  both  institutions. 

OHN  E.  HAYNES,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican State  Bank,  Burkburnett,  is  one  of  the 
aggressive  financiers  in  a district  of  big 
business.  As  one  who  has  followed  the 
banking  business  all  of  his  life  and  has  worked  up 
from  the  bottom  to  the  place  of  management  in  a 
prominent  financial  institution,  Mr.  Haynes  is  noted 
for  his  efficiency  and  mastery  of  his  calling.  The 
development  of  a section  and  its  banking  business 
are  always  most  vitally  connected,  mutually  depend- 
ent each  upon  the  other.  The  territory  of  the 
northwest  has  enjoyed  a growth  rapid  but  perma- 
nent, and  its  development  in  the  future  because  of 
its  riches  in  natural  resources  will  be  prodigious. 
Mr.  Haynes  and  his  institution  are  right  at  the  heart 
of  this  territory  and  will  do  an  attractive  part  in  its 
future  activity.  Associated  with  him  in  official  ca- 
pacity are  J.  W.  Gilliland,  as  vice-president;  L.  C. 
Laws,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Grennell,  cashier. 
The  bank  was  organized  in  1919,  starting  with  a 
capital  of  §50,000  and  increased  to  §65,000  January 
1,  1921,  and  has  eleven  employees. 

On  November  3,  1882,  Mr.  Haynes  was  born  at 
Roanoke,  in  Denton  County,  Texas.  His  parents, 
Marshall  J.  and  Nancy  L.  (Higgins)  Haynes,  moved 
to  Oklahoma  in  1898  and  located  at  Watonga.  This, 
however,  was  after  the  Texas  public  schools  had 
given  Mr.  Haynes  his  training.  Oklahoma  provided 
his  first  commercial  and  practical  education,  for 
he  became  an  employee  in  the  department  of  the 
county  treasurer  in  his  new  location.  After  two 
years  of  service  with  this  department,  he  began 
banking  as  a clerk  in  the  First  National  Bank, 
Watonga,  Okla.  By  1909  he  had  become  assistant 
cashier  but  severed  his  connection  to  become  cashier 
of  the  Bank  of  Eagle  City  where  he  remained  for 
eight  years.  In  1917  the  First  State  Bank  of  Oilton. 
Okla.,  claimed  him  for  vice-president;  after  two 
years  of  affiliation  with  that  institution,  in  1919, 
Mr.  Haynes  came  to  Burkburnett  as  vice-president 
and  manager  of  the  American  State  Bank,  organized 
at  that  time,  becoming  president  on  January  1,  1921. 

Miss  Bessie  Dunlap,  of  Missouri,  became  the  bride 
of  Mr.  Haynes  at  Watonga,  Okla.,  on  December  23, 
1906.  Lanette  and  Hildagard  are  their  two  children: 
the  family  residence  is  at  610  East  Fourth  Street 
Burkburnett.  Mr.  Haynes  is  a Shriner  at  tb 
Adkar  Temple,  Tulsa,  Okla.  As  one  who  is  proficient 
in  his  calling  and  in  a territory  bankers  everywhere 
might  covet  for  their  location,  Mr.  Haynes  is  a 
first  rank  citizen  of  his  city  and  will  be  active  in 
its  great  future. 
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R.  EDWARD  H.  CARY,  chairman  staff, 
faculty  and  advisory  board  of  Baylor  Med- 
ical College,  ex-president  of  the  Southern 
Medical  Association  and  one  of  the  fore- 
most eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  surgeons  in  the  South- 
west, has  been  a prominent  figure  in  medical  circles 
of  Dallas  and  Texas  since  his  arrival  here  in  1889. 
Dr.  Cary  came  to  Dallas  first  to  be  associated  with 
his  brother,  the  late  A.  P.  Cary,  in  the  conduct  of 
surgical  and  dental  supply  business,  which  bears  his 
name,  and  which  is  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of 
its  kind  in  the  South. 

After  remaining  with  his  brother  until  1895  he  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  took  up  the  active  study  of 
medicine,  graduating  from  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College  in  1898.  Upon  completing  his  medical 
studies  Dr.  Cary  accepted  an  internship  at  Bellevue, 
1898-9,  and  for  18  months  was  interne  of  New  York 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  house  surgeon.  He  lo- 
cated in  New  York  where  he  remained  until  the 
death  of  his  brother  in  April,  1901,  when  he  returned 
to  Dallas  permanently  in  July,  and  began  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession  here.  He  was  therefore 
forced  to  resign  important  clinical  positions  at  Belle- 
vue Medical  College,  as  well  as  the  Post-Graduate 
School  of  Medicine,  “The  Polyclinic,”  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed  before  leaving. 

Returning  to  Dallas  he  organized  his  brothers’ 
business  as  guardian  for  his  children  and  placed  it 
on  a substantial  business  basis.  In  October,  1901,  he 
opened  an  office  in  this  city  and  in  1902  became  Dean 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Dal- 
las. This  school  was  later  merged  with  and  became 
a part  of  Baylor  Medical  College  and  Dr.  Cary  was 
continued  as  Dean  of  the  combined  school,  a position 
he  held  until  1920  when  he  became  chairman  of 
the  staff  faculty  and  advisory  board.  He  also 
served  the  school  as  chief  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat  division.  To  his  untiring  efforts,  energy  and 
determination  is  attributed  much  of  the  success 
achieved  by  Baylor  Medical  School  and  the  elevation 
in  1915  to  its  present  rank  as  a Class  A institution. 

Dr.  Cary  is  a native  of  Alabama  and  is  a native 
of  Union  Springs,  where  he  was  born  February  28, 
1872.  He  is  a son  of  Major  Joseph  Milton  and  Lucy 
Janette  (Powell)  Cary  who  were  of  Virginia  families 
and  prominent  figures  in  the  ante  bellum  history  of 
Alabama  and  during  the  trying  period  of  the  recon- 
struction days  following  the  Civil  War. 

The  academic  education  of  Dr.  Cary  was  received 
at  the  Union  Springs  Academy  and  his  medical  .train- 
ing at  Bellevue  and  other  of  the  prominent  clinics 
of  the  country. 

In  April,  1911,  Dr.  Cary  was  married  to  Miss 
Georgia  Fonda  Schneider,  daughter  of  Jules  E.  and 
Florence  (Fonda)  Schneider,  of  Dallas.  Mr. 
Schneider  had  been  for  many  years  a well  known 
wholesale  grocer  and  capitalist  of  Dallas.  They  have 
three  children,  Georgie,  Edward,  Jr.,  and  Florence. 
The  family  resides  at  4712  Lakeside  Drive,  Highland 
Park. 

Dr.  Cary  has  been  a leading  figure  in  making  Dal- 
las a great  medical  center  and  has  been  tireless 
in  his  efforts  to  forward  and  bring  to  a successful 
termination  this  great  humanitarian  movement. 
Largely  through  his  efforts  also  the  present  compre- 
hensive building  program  for  the  Baptist  Memorial 
Sanitarium,  involving  an  expenditure  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  was  undertaken.  To  further 
strengthen  this  city  as  a medical  center,  Dr.  Cary 


has  made  arrangements  to  build  an  eighteen  story 
building  for  the  medical  and  dental  professions. 

During  the  World  War  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Fourteenth  District  Medical  Advisory  Board ' and 
was  a member  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
He  organized  the  Baylor  Hospital  Unit,  comprising 
twelve  doctors,  twenty-five  nurses  and  fifty  enlisted 
men  which  went  to  France  in  1918.  After  this  unit 
had  sailed  Dr.  Cary  organized  a smaller  group  which 
was  trained  at  the  base  hospital  at  Fort  Worth  from 
whence  they  went  abroad  into  the  service. 

Dr.  Cary  has  one  of  the  largest  operative  clinics 
in  the  South,  doing  from  four  to  six  hours’  surgery 
each  day.  He  is  a recognized  authority  on  the  eye, 
ear,  nose  and  throat  and  difficult  cases  are  referred 
to  him  by  physicians  from  not  only  Texas  but  many 
other  states  as  well.  He  has  contributed  many 
papers  of  scientific  merit  to  the  American,  Southern 
and  State  Medical  Societies. 

Dr.  Cary  is  a member  of  the  National,  Southern 
and  Texas  Medical  Associations,  the  North  Texas 
and  Dallas  County  Medical  Societies  and  is  a Fellow 
of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons.  In  1910-11  he 
was  president  of  the  Dallas  County  Medical  Society, 
in  1917-18  he  was  president  of  the  Texas  State  Med- 
ical Society,  in  1919-20  served  as  president  of  the 
Southern  Medical  Association,  comprising  sixteen 
states  of  the  South.  In  1916  Baylor  University  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  upon  Dr.  Cary. 

Although  intensely  devoted  to  his  profession  and 
the  movement  for  making  Dallas  a great  medical 
center,  Dr.  Cary  is  a member  of  clubs  and  fraternal 
organizations  in  which  he  finds  social  enjoyment  and 
recreation  from  the  arduous  duties  that  devolve  upon 
him  from  day  to  day.  Among  others  he  is  a member 
of  the  Idlewild  and  Dallas  City  and  Country  Clubs 
and  the  University  Club.  At  college  he  was' a mem- 
ber of  Alpha  Chapter  of  Phi  Alpha  Sigma.  He  is  a 
32d  degree  Mason,  a member  of  the  Shrine  and 
Knights  Templar  bodies.  He  has  extensive  inter- 
ests in  several  corporations,  which  have  his  advise 
and  council  and  to  the  success  of  which  he  has 
largely  contributed.  His  church  affiliation  is  with 
the  Baptist  Church. 

A man  of  pleasing  personality  and  wonderful  surg- 
ical skill,  Dr.  Cary  has  achieved  a remarkable  suc- 
cess and  is  believed  by  his  friends  to  be  just  enter- 
ing the  period  of  his  great  activity  and  usefulness. 
II.  BACON  SAUNDERS,  well  known  physi- 
cian and  surgeon,  with  offices  on  the  seventh 
floor  of  the  Flatiron  Building,  has  been  an 
active  figure  in  Fort  Worth  medical  circles 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  having  come  here  from 
Bonham  in  1893.  Prior  to  that  time  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Bonham 
for  sixteen  years,  giving  Dr.  Saunders  an  unbroken 
record  of  forty-four  years’  service  in  alleviating  the 
ills  of  suffering  humanity. 

For  a number  of  years  Dr.  Saunders  has  special- 
ized in  surgery  and  his  ability  in  this  line  of  the 
medical  profession  was  attested  by  his  selection  a? 
professor  of  surgery  in  the  medical  department  of 
Baylor  University  at  Dallas.  A man  of  wonderful 
personality  and  rare  skill  as  a surgeon.  Dr.  Saunders 
has  developed  a practice  and  achieved  a reputation 
which  is  more  than  state  wide. 

A native  of  Kentucky,  Dr.  Saunders  was  born  at 
Bowling  Green,  January  5,  1S55,  a son  of  Dr.  John 
S.  and  Sarah  Jane  (Claypool)  Saunders,  both  natives 
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/ Kentucky.  ‘His  father  was  a well  known  physi- 
\n  of  Kentucky  in  the  early  days. 

“ nr.  Saunders  received  his  academic  education  at 
r'ton  College  at  Bonham  and  then  entered  the 
Vieal  department  of  the  University  of  Louisville, 
Graduating  there  in  1877. 

On  October  30,  1877,  Dr.  Saunders  was  married 
• Bonham  to  Miss  Ida  Caldwell,  member  of  a well 
’ , ,wn  North  Texas  family.  They  have  two  children, 
R0y  F.  and  Linda  Ray.  Dr.  Roy  F.  Saunders  is 
, oeiated  with  his  father  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Besides  the  various  national,  state  and  local  medi- 
cal associations  an!  societies,  Dr.  Saunders  is  a 
nu  mber  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Odd  Fellows, 
r ,-rt  Worth  and  Rivercrest  Country  Clubs  and  the 
Obamber  of  Commerce.  Dr.  Sanders  is  ex-president 
, ? the  State  Medical  Society,  ex-president  of  the 
uthern  Surgical  Association,  and  is  one  of  the  two 
Tixas  founders  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons 
and  at  this  time  is  president  of  the  Texas  section 
, f this  organization.  He  is  a director  of  the  F.  and 
M.  Bank  of  Fort  Worth.  Deeply  interested  in  edu- 
cational matters,  he  is  a trustee  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Texas  Christian  University. 


■ i \1R.  RALEIGH  WILLIAM  BAIRD,  senior 
1 J member  of  the  professional  firm  of  Baird, 
. Doolittle,  McBride  and  Flynn,  704-11  Wil- 
1 son  Building,  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  City  of  Dallas  for 
twenty  years,  having  come  here  from  New  Tork 
City  in  1900.  In  the  realm  of  internal  medicine  and 
diagnostics  he  is  considered  one  of  the  leading  men 
not  only  of  Texas  but  of  the  entire  Southwest. 

Besides  looking  after  a large  practise,  Dr.  Baird  is 
professor  of  clinical  medicine  at  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Baylor  University,  is  a member  of  the  medi- 
cal staff  of  Baptist  Memorial  Sanitarium  and  a 
member  of  the  visiting  staff  of  Parkland  Hospital. 
He  also  teaches  medicine  in  the  Training  School 
fur  Nurses  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  Baptist 
Memorial  Sanitarium. 


I)r.  Baird  is  a native  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  and 
was  born  there  April  9,  1871.  He  is  a son  of  M.  L. 
and  Mary  E.  (Law)  Baird  of  Shreveport.  His  father 
was  a well  knowm  merchant  and  planter  of  North 
Louisiana.  Dr.  Baird’s  family  is  of  Revolutionary 
descent,  his  grandfather  having  fought  in  the  war 
<-f  the  Revolution  and  his  father  in  the  war  of  1812. 

The  early  education  of  Dr.  Baird  was  secured  in 
the  public  schools  and  in  the  Cleburne  High  School 
where  he  graduated  in  1880.  He  attended  South- 
western University  and  received  his  A.  B.  degree 
there  in  1893,  then  taking  up  the  study  of  medicine 
the  University  of  New  York  (Bellevue  Hospital) 
fti.d  graduating  there  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Med  icine  in  1896.  He  served  as  interne  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  from  his  graduation  until  1898  and  then 
went  abroad  where  he  spent  two  years  in  the  special 
'tudy  of  internal  medicine  in  the  clinics  of  Paris 
;«nd  London,  returning  to  America  in  1899. 

Dr.  Baird  was  married  in  ly00  to  Miss  Linie  Bishop 
' • M’axahachie,  member  of  a prominent  Texas  family. 
1 h‘.-y  have  four  children,  Sarah,  Eleanor,  Billie  and 
Horace,  the  last  two  being  twins. 

Dr.  Baird  is  a member  of  the  American  Medical 
' sedation,  Texas  and  Dallas  County  Medical  Soeie- 
’-'  s,  the  Dallas  Country  and  City  Club,  Chamber  of 
1 ‘ nunerec  and  the  University  Club.  He  predicts  a 
i'f<at  future  for  Dallas  and  predicts  that  the  city 


will  in  the  near  future  become  the  medical  center  of 
the  Southwest. 

E.  MILLIKEN,  M.  D.,  Marvin  Building,  came 
to  Dallas  from  New  York  City  in  1S97 
following  a period  of  ten  years  training  in 
the  best  hospitals  of  the  east  and  began  the 
general  practise  of  medicine  and  surgery,  specializ- 
ing in  the  latter  branch.  He  is  now'  attending  physi- 
cian at  St.  Paul’s  Sanitarium  and  lecturer  on  ortho- 
pedic surgery  in  Saint  Paul’s  Training  School  for 
Nurses.  Before  coming  to  Dallas  Dr.  Milliken  did 
a great  deal  of  writing  on  surgery  and  allied  topics. 

A native  Texan,  Dr.  Milliken  was  born  at  Mans- 
field in  Tarrant  County  December  2,  1866.  His 
parents  wrere  Captain  Samuel  and  Annie  Henrietta 
(Campbell)  Milliken  who  came  to  Texas  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Captain  Milliken  was 
a steamboat  captain  and  built  and  operated  boats  on 
the  Mississippi  from  Paducah,  Kentucky,  to  New 
Orleans.  After  removing  to  Texas  he  devoted  his 
time  to  ranching  and  built  the  first  frame  house 
where  Ballinger  now  stands. 

Dr.  Milliken  w'as  educated  at  Ad  Ran  College,  now 
Texas  Christian  University,  which  vras  then  located 
at  Thorpe  Springs.  He  studied  medicine  and  grad- 
uated from  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Louisville  in  1887.  He  served  as  interne  in  Saints 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  hospitals  at  Louisville  in  1887 
and  1888  and  then  became  house  surgeon  in  the 
Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled  in  New  York 
City,  being  made  assistant  surgeon  for  the  same 
hospital  in  1889  and  remaining  there  until  1892  when 
he  was  made  lecturer  on  surgery  for  the  New  York 
Polyclinic  School  and  Hospital  for  postgraduates. 
From  1894  to  1897  he  was  attending  surgeon  to  Ran- 
dell  Island  Hospitals  and  in  1897  came  to  Dallas. 
For  a while  Dr.  Milliken  was  professor  of  surgery 
at  Baylor  Medical  School  and  he  also  operated  a 
private  sanitarium  in  Dallas  for  20  years.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  Dallas  for  two 
years. 

Dr.  Milliken  wras  married  October  3,  1894  in 
Dallas  to  Miss  Sallie  Gibbs  of  Dallas, , daughter  of 
former  Lieutenant  Governor  Gibbs  now'  deceased. 
They  have  three  children,  Samuel  Gibbs,  a medical 
student  at  the  University  of  Texas,  Miss  Catherine 
and  Miss  Dorothy  Milliken. 

Dr.  Milliken  is  a Fellow  of  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons,  a member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  State  and  County  Medical  Societies,  the 
Dallas  Country  Club  and  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
is  a firm  believer  in  the  future  of  Dallas  and  says 
that  now  it  is  the  best  city  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States. 

R.  GARFIELD  M.  HACKLER,  M.  D.,  Fellow 
of  the  American  College  of  Surg'eons,  pro- 
fessor of  principles  of  surgery  in  the  medi- 
cal department  of  Baylor  University,  with 
offices  at  303  Southwestern  Life  Insurance  Building, 
has  been  an  active  figure  in  medical  circles  of  Dallas 
for  seventeen  years,  having  removed  to  Dallas  from 
Waco  in  1904.  Dr.  Hackler  specializes  in  surgery, 
devoting  almost  his  entire  time  to  this  branch  of  the 
profession.  Besides  his  work  as  professor  of  prin- 
ciples of  surgery  at  Baylor,  Dr.  Hackler  also  is  one 
of  the  teachers  of  general  surgery  in  the  medical 
school.  He  is  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Baptist 
Memorial  Sanitarium  and  of  Parkland  Hospital. 

Dr.  Hackler  is  a native  of  Grayson  County,  Vir- 
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ginia  and  is  a son  of  Rev.  Garfield  and  Delphine 
(Holsey)  Haekler.  His  father  was  a well  known 
Baptist  minister  and  for  many  years  prominent  in 
the  work  of  the  church  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 

* Dr.  Haekler  received  his  preliminary  academic 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  and  then  entered  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  for  his  medical  train- 
ing. He  graduated  with  the  class  of  1891,  receiving 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  He  is  also  a gradu- 
ate of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Beginning  active  practise  at  Mars  Hill,  North 
Carolina,  Dr.  Haekler  remained  there  for  two  years 
and  in  1894  removed  to  Waco,  practising  there  until 
his  removal  to  Dallas  in  1904.  He  has  been  con- 
nected in  various  capacities  with  the  medical  de- 
partment of  Baylor  University  ever  since  coming 
to  Dallas.  From  1904  until  1907  he  was  professor 
of  medicine  and  taught  the  principles  and  practise 
of  medicine  and  from  1907  until  1911  was  professor 
of  surgical  technique  and  clinical  surgery.  Since 
1911  he  has  been  professor  of  the  principles  of 
surgery  and  clinical  surgery. 

Dr.  Haekler  was  married  at  Waco  to  Miss  Hor- 
tense  Alexander,  daug'hter  of  Judge  L.  C.  Alexander, 
prominent  jurist  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  They 
have  one  son,  Kenneth  Adair. 

Besides  being  a Fellow  of  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons,  Dr.  Haekler  is  a member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  Texas  Medical  Society, 
North  Texas,  Central  Texas  and  Dallas  County 
Medical  Societies.  He  is  a thirty-second  degree 
Mason,  a Shriner  and  a member  of  the  Dallas  Coun- 
try Club. 

Dr.  Haekler  has  traveled  and  studied  extensively 
in  the  medical  centers  of  the  old  world.  In  1907 
he  spent  four  months  in  the  hospitals  of  London 
and  in  1914  had  several  months  work  in  the  best 
clinics  of  Paris,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany, 
Holland  and  England.  He  also  has  attended  ex- 
tensively the  clinics  in  the  leading  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Haekler  is  deeply  interested  in  the  progress 
of  Dallas  along  medical  lines  and  believes  it  will 
become  the  leading  medical  center  of  the  South. 

R.  CHAS.  M.  ROSSER,  senior  member  of 
the  medical  and  surgical  partnership  of 
Rosser,  Rosser  and  Carter,  came  to  Dallas 
in  1889  from  East  Texas  and  today’  is  one 
best  known  men  of  his  profession  in  the 
Southwest.  He  is  senior  surgeon  at  the  Baptist 
Memorial  Sanitarium  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital  on  the  grounds  of  which 
the  Baptist  Sanitarium  now  stands.  Dr.  Rosser  also 
established  the  first  medical  school  in  Dallas  and 
this  school  later  became  the  Baylor  University  Col- 
lege of  Medicine.  For  eighteen  years  Dr.  Rosser  has 
been  professor  of  surgery  in  this  college,  and  many 
prominent  surgeons  today  had  their  first  training 
under  him.  * 

Dr.  Rosser  was  born  near  Cuthbert,  Georgia, 
December  22,  1862,  a son  of  Rev.  M.  F.  and  Amelia- 
(Smith)  Rosser.  His  father  was  a well  known 
Methodist  minister  and  during  the  Civil  War  served 
as  chaplain  of  the  41st  Georgia  regiment.  He  came 
to  Texas  following  the  close  of  the  war  in  1866  and 
located  in  Camp  County. 

Dr.  Rosser  received  his  preliminary  education  at 
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the  East  Texas  Academic  Institute  under  the  noted 
Professor  .John  M.  Richardson  and  studied  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Louisville,  graduating  there 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1888. 

. Before  taking  up  the  study  of  medicine  Dr.  Rosser 
taught  school  in  East  Texas  from  1881  to  1884  and 
following  his  graduation  began  practicing  at  Waxa- 
hachie,  removing  to  Dallas  one  year  later.  In  1891 
he  was  elected  city  health  officer,  serving  one  term, 
and  from  1895  to  1897  was  superintendent  of  the 
North  Texas  Hospital  for  Insane  at  Terrell,  having 
been  appointed  by  Governor  (now  United  States 
Senator)  Chas.  A.  Culberson.  He  returned  to  his 
private  practice  at  Dallas  in  1897. 

On  September  11,  1889,  Dr.  Rosser  was  married 
to  Miss  Elma  Curtice  of  Eminence,  Kentucky,  a 
member  of  a well  known  Kentucky  family.  They 
have  two  children,  Dr.  Curtice  Rosser  who  is  asso- 
ciated with  his  father,  and  Mrs.  George  McBlair  of 
New  York. 

Dr.  Rosser  is  a forceful  writer  and  an  eloquent 
speaker.  His  addresses  before  medical  bodies  have 
attracted  wide  attention  and  his  papers  have  re- 
ceived prominent  places  in  magazines  and  other  pub- 
lications devoted  to  the  profession.  During  the  late 
war  he  spoke  for  five  months  in  the  interest  of  gov- 
ernment war  work  and  occupied  65  pulpits,  preach- 
ing the  doctrines  of  loyalty  and  of  thrift  and  savings. 
In  this  work  Dr.  Rosser  was  personally  invited  to 
take  part  by  Wm.  G.  McAdoo. 

For  three  years  Dr.  Rosser  has  been  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  secure  for  the  medical  profession 
a building  which  is  about  to  be  erected  and  will  prob- 
ably be  18  stories.  He  was  appointed  to  this  work 
by  Dallas  County  Medical  Society. 

A Fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons 
and  member  of  all  the  recognized  medical  bodies,  Dr. 
Rosser  has  been  honored  several  times  by  election 
to  offices  in  different  organizations.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Dallas  Country  Club  and  University  Club. 

R.  ANDREW  B.  SMALL,  Wilson  Building, 
specialist  in  surgery,  came  to  Dallas  fifteen 
years  ago  from  Waxahachie  where  he  had 
been  engaged  in  general  practise.  Three 
years  after  coming  to  Dallas  he  turned  his  attention 
exclusively  to  surgery. 

A native  of  Alabama,  Dr.  Small  was  born  near 
Collingsville,  in  DeKalb  County,  July  15th,  1863.  His 
parents  were  Wm.  A.  and  Harriett  (Nicholson) 
Small,  members  of  two  of  the  oldest  families  of  the 
state.  Dr.  Small’s  mother  was  a graduate  of  the 
East  Alabama  Masonic  Female  University,  holding 
an  A.  B.  degree,  and  her  love  of  knowledge  was  early 
imparted  to  her  son.  After  two  years  of  college 
■work  he  went  to  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  having  won  a scholarship  in  a 
competitive  examination.  He  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in 
1888. 

• After  his  graduation  Dr.  Small  began  general 
practise  at  Waxahachie.  In  1900  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  Watson,  daughter  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Watson 
of  Waxahachie,  one  of  the  best  known  physicians  of 
Central  Texas.  They  have  three  children,  Keith 
Louise,  educated  at  Wellesley  College,  Andrew  B. 
Jr.,  and  Frances  Nicholson. 

Dr.  Small  is  professor  of  surgical  pathology  at 
Baylor  Medical  School  and  is  also  a member  of  the 
executive  staff  of  the  Baptist  Memorial  Sanitarium. 
He  has  received  many  honors  at  the  hands  of  his 
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fellow  physicians. and  surgeons  and  at  present  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Counselors  of  the  State 
Medical  Association.  He  is  a Fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  and  was  formerly  vice-president 
,,f  the  Texas  State  Medical  Society  and  president  of 
the  Central  Texas  Medical  Society.  Dr.  Small  is  a 
Thirty-second  Degree  Mason,  a member  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  and  Hella  Temple  at  Dallas  and  a 
member  of  the  Dallas  Country  and  City  Clubs. 

A wonderful  future  is  predicted  for  Dallas  by  Dr. 
Small  who  believes  it  will  become  a city  of  half  a 
million  people  at  no  distant  day.  Texas,  he  says, 
is  just  getting  started  toward  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  and  he  expects  Dallas  to  profit 
largely  by  the  interest  now  being  centered  on  the 


career  in 


Lone  Star  State. 

“TsOR-  DEUO  E.  SEAY,  Dallas  County  State 
II  Bank  Building,  associate  of  Dr.  Jno.  0.  Mc- 
Reynolds  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  began  his  medical 
Dallas  twenty-one  years  ago  and  during 
this  entire  time  has  devoted  his  attention  to  his 
specialty.  Dr.  Seay  began  practising  with  Dr.  Mc- 
Reynolds  early  in  1S97  and  during  this  period  has 
occupied  the  same  office  until  the  completion  of  the 
new  Dallas  County  State  Bank  Building  in  1920  when 
their  offices  were  removed  there  from  the  Trust 
Building  on  the  opposite  corner  of  Main  Street.  Dr. 
Seay  is  vice-president  of  the  Down  Town  Develop- 
ment Association,  owners  of  the  new  building,  and 
was  vice-president  of  the  company  which  owned  and 
operated  the  Trust  building.  Besides  his  general 
office  practise,  Dr.  Seay  is  local  oculist  for  the 
Santa  Fe  and  Texas  and  Pacific  railroads. 

A native  of  Tennessee,  Dr.  Seay  was  born  at  Gal- 
latin, November  7,  1874.  He  is  a son  of  George  E. 
and  Mary  Jane  (Lauderdale)  Seay,  both  natives  of 
Tennessee.  His  father  was  a well  known  lawyer  in 
his  native  state  and  is  now  retired  and  living  in 
Dallas. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  and  the  Gallatin 
High  School  where  he  graduated  in  1888,  Dr.  Seay 
studied  in  the  Gallatin  Male  Seminary,  graduating 
there  in  1892.  He  then  entered  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Vanderbilt  University,  graduating  in  1896 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Seay 
had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Dallas  in  1893  before 
completing  his  medical  studies  and  upon  his  gradua- 
tion at  Vanderbilt  returned  here  and  began  active 
practise  with  Dr.  McReynolds.  He  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  Saint  Paul’s  Sanitarium  for 
several  years  and  from  1905  until  1914  was  profes- 
sor of  diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat  in  the  medical 
department  of  Southern  Methodist  University. 

On  March  3,  1908,  Dr.  Seay  was  married  in  Dallas 
to  Miss  Pauline  Bolanz,  daughter  of  Chas.  L.  Bolanz, 
pioneer  Dallas  citizen  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Murphy-Bolanz  Company,  prominent  real  estate  and 
investment  brokers.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Seay  have  two 
children,  George  Edward,  11  years  of  age,  and  Chas. 
Eugene,  five. 

Besides  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  Southern,  State,  North  Texas  and  Dallas  County 
Medical  Societies,  Dr.  Seay  is  a member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Oto- 
larynology. 

Dr.  Seay  is  a member  of  the  Dallas  Country  Club, 
City  Club,  Idlewild  Club  and  the  Dallas  Athletic 
Club.  Pie  is  also  a Thirty-Second  Degree  Mason,  a 


member  of  the  Scottish  Rite  bodies  and  of  Hella 
Temple  Shrine. 

R.  ALBERT  WARE  NASH,  physician  and 
surgeon,  president  of  the  staff  of  Saint 
Paul’s  Sanitarium  and  a member  of  the 
Parkland  Hospital  staff,  is  a native  of  Dal- 
las County  and  was  born  at  Garland,  April  27, 
1883.  Although  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession  in  Dallas,  Dr.  Nash  is  highly  respected 
by  older  physicians  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
coming  medical  men  of  this  section. 

He  was  city  health  officer  for  four  years,  from 
1911  to  1915,  and  rendered  valiant  and  efficient  serv- 
ice during  the  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
in  1911  and  1912,  directing  the  tight  against  the  dis- 
ease. During  1912  and  1913  Dr.  Nash  was  president 
of  the  Dallas  County  Medical  Society  and  from  1909 
to  1912  was  professor  of  therapeutics  at  the  medical 
department  of  Baylor  University.  In  1913  he  be- 
came professor  of  fractures  at  Southwestern  Uni- 
versity and  continued  with  that  institution  until 
1916. 

Dr.  Nash  received  his  preliminary  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Dallas  and  graduated  from  the 
high  school  here  in  1902.  He  then  attended  Vander- 
bilt University  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1906.  He  entered  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Dallas  immediately  fol- 
lowing his  graduation  and  was  an  interne  at  Park- 
land Hospital  in  1906  and  1907. 

On  September  16,  1913,  Dr.  Nash  was  married  at 
Fort  Worth  to  Miss  Rose  E.  Nielsen,  daughter  of  the 
late  Peter  Nielsen,  for  many  years  a prominent  mer- 
chant at  Galveston.  They  have  twp  children,  Mary 
Helen  and  Albert  Ware,  Jr. 

Dr.  Nash  enlisted  in  the  medical  corps  ol  the 
United  States  Army  in  1918  and  was  commissioned 
first  lieutenant.  He  was  stationed  at  Camp  Mc- 
Arthur at  Waco  until  discharged  in  January,  1919. 
He  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a member  of 
the  Scottish  Rite  and  of  Hella  Temple  Shrine  at 
Dallas. 

R.  WILLIAM  M.  YOUNG,  Wilson  Building, 
for  the  past  twenty-two  years  identified 
with  the  medical  fraternity  of  Dallas  and 
president  of  the  Dallas  County  Medical 
Society,  is  one  of  the  best  known  physicians  in  the 
city  and  enjoys  a large  practice,  specializing  in  in- 
ternal medicine.  He  is  a member  of  the  Parkland 
Hospital  staff  of  physicians  and  St.  Paul  Sanitarium 
staff,  during  the  war  was  an  examiner  for  Dallas 
Draft  Board  No.  3.  During  the  score  of  years  he  has 
lived  in  Dallas  he  has  seen  many  changes  wrought, 
and  has  always  been  identified  with  the  work  of 
making  Dallas  a larger  and  greater  city. 

Graduating  from  Vanderbilt  University  in  1894, 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  he  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Itasca,  Texas,  where  he 
resided  until  1899,  when  he  came  to  Dallas.  In  1896 
and  1898  he  took  post  graduate  courses  at  the  New 
York  Polyclinic  and  the  Chicago  Polyclinic,  and  has 
always  kept  in  thorough  touch  with  the  advances 
made  in  modern  medicine  and  surgery. 

Dr.  Young  is  a native  of  Armory,  Mcnroe  county. 
Miss.,  born  January  25,  1871,  but  most  of  his  life  has 
been  spent  in  Texas,  his  parents,  W.  D.  and  Sara 
Jane  (Davis)  Young,  moving  to  the  State  from 
Mississippi,  where  his  father  was  a planter,  many 
years  ago.  His  father’s  brother,  Dr.  J.  H.  Young, 
is  a practicing  physician  at  Itasca,  Texas. 
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Dr.  Young  attended  the  public  and  high  schools 
at  Itasca,  Texas,  graduating  from  the  high  school 
in  1889,  and  on  November  17,  1902,  he  was  married 
in  Dallas  to  Miss  Florence  Adele  MacKenzie,  member 
<5f  a California  family.  Their  home  is  located  at 
5007  Crutcher  Street,  Hunger  Place.  The  doctor  is 
a member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
Southern  Medical  Society,  the  North  Texas  Medical 
Society  and  the  State  and  County  Medical  Societies, 
belongs  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Episco- 
pal Church. 

He  is  a booster  for  Dallas  and  believes  it  the 
logical  location  for  a great  medical  center.  There 
is  great  need  for  more  hospital  room  and  better 
teaching  facilities  he  says,  but  he  is  confident  these 
will  be  provided  along  with  the  other  advantages  that 
are  being  added  to  Dallas  day  after  day. 

K.  JOHN  O.  McItEYNOLDS,  sixth  floor  of 
the  Trust  Building,  colonel  in  the  United 
States  Army  Medical  Corps  during  the 
world  war,  for  28  years  specialist  in  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  and  one  of 
the  foremost  surgeons  in  this  line  in  the  Southwest, 
came  to  Dallas  from  Kentucky  and  established  his 
medical  practice  here  in  1892.  He  established  at 
Saint  Paul’s  Sanitarium  during  the  war  a research 
laboratory  which  was  of  great  value  to  the  govern- 
ment medical  corps. 

Dr.  McReynolds  was  born  at  Elkton,  Kentucky,  in 
1865,  and  was  a son  of  Richard  B.  and  Victoria  Camp- 
bell (Boone)  McReynolds.  He  was  married  No- 
vember 27,  1895,  to  Miss  Katherine  Seay,  of  Gal- 
latin, Tennessee.  They  have  one  daughter,  Miss 
Mary  Victoria  McReynolds. 

The  early  education  of  Dr.  McReynolds  was  along 
scientific  lines  and  at  the  age  of  22  he  came  to 
Dallas  as  instructor  in  mathematics  and  astronomy 
in  the  Dallas  high  school.  Returning  east  he  studied 
medicine  in  the  best  schools  of  New  YTork  and  Balti- 
more and  obtained  the  highest  honors  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Baltimore  in  the 
class  of  1891-92.  He  was  for  a time  resident  physi- 
cian at  the  Baltimore  City  Hospital  and  located  at 
Dallas  in  1892,  taking  up  immediately  his  specialty 
of  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat.  At 
various  times  during  his  residence  in  Dallas  Dr. 
McReynolds  has  visited  the  clinics  of  Paris,  Berlin 
and  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  special  study  and  pro- 
fessional observation. 

In  August,  1918,  Dr.  McReyonlds  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country  and  was  commissioned  a major 
in  the  medical  corps,  being  promoted  to  colonel  on 
March  19,  1919.  He  was  stationed  for  a time  at 
Mineola,  Long  Island,  and  later  was  transferred 
to  Camp  Dick  at  Dallas.  He  is  still  a member  of 
the  medical  reserve  corps  of  the  army.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Air  Service  Medical  Association 
of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  McReynolds  is  opthalmologist,  oculist  and 
aurist  for  Saint  Paul’s  Sanitarium,  for  the  Texas 
& Pacific  and  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroads  and  is  a member  of  the  Oxford  Opthalmo- 
logical  Congress.  He  was  formerly  vice-president 
of  the  American  Laryngological,  Rhinological  and 
Otological  Society  and  also  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Opthalmology  and  Oto-Laryngology.  He  is 
a member  of  the  various  recognized  medical  asso- 
ciations and  societies  of  the  nation,  state  and  county 
and  holds  membership  in  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Club  of 
New  York  City,  the  Author’s  Club  of  London,  Dallas 


County  and  City  and  Lakewood  Country  Clubs  and 
is  president  of  the  Officers’  Club  of  Dallas.  He  is 
also  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a member  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  and  of  Hella  Temple  Shrine  at  Dallas. 

Dr.  McReynolds  has  been  interested  in  various 
commercial  enterprises  in  Dallas  and  was  president 
of  the  Trust  Company  which  erected  the  eight-story 
office  building  adjoining  Sanger  Brothers  and  which 
was  recently  sold  to  that  firm,  but  is  now  devoting 
his  entire  time,  thought  and  energy  to  his  pro- 
fession. He  is  a member  of  the  Downtown  Develop- 
ment Association  which  erected  the  Dallas  County 
State  Bank  Building  and  is  keenly  interested  in  the 
opening  of  Lamar  Street,  improvement  of  the 
Trinity  River  and  other  projects  that  affect  the  de- 
velopment of  the  city  on  a large  scare. 
r=f^]R.  SAM  WEBB,  JR.,  surgeon  and  specialist 
tc-l.-'JI  in  orthopedic  surgery,  professor  of  ortho- 
pedic  surgery  in  the  medical  department  of 
8 JA'~'  11  Baylor  University  and  chief  surgeon  for  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  and  affiliated 
lines  of  Texas,  came  to  Dallas  from  Waco  in  1911 
and  today  is  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  surgeons 
in  Texas.  He  is  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Baptist 
Memorial  Sanitarium  and  of  Parkland  Hospital. 

Dr.  Webb  is  an  intensive  student  of  medical  and 
surgical  topics  and  his  papers  on  surgery  are  given 
the  closest  interest  and  attention  at  meetings  of 
the  surgical  sections  of  various  medical  societies. 

A native  Texan,  Dr.  Webb  was  born  at  Waco, 

August  9,  1882,  a son  of  Samuel  W’ebb,  Sr.,  promi- 
nent banker,  lawyer  and  rancher  of  Albany  and 
Houston.  For  many  years  his  father  was  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Houston.  His  mother 
was  formerly  Miss  Ella  Downs,  also  a native  Texan 
and  member  of  a prominent  family  at  Waco. 

The  pre-medical  education  of  Dr.  Debb  was  re- 
ceived in  the  public  schools  of  Waco  and  Albany 
and  at  Reynolds  Presbyterian  Academy.  He  then 
entered  the  University  of  Texas,  graduating  in  1899 
and  completed  his  medical  studies  at  the  University 
of  Nashville,  being  given  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  by  that  institution  in  1905.  Shortly  after 
his  g-raduation  Dr.  Webb  began  practice  at  Call, 

Texas,  where  he  was  physician  and  surgeon  for  the 
Kirby  Lumber  Company.  In  1906  he  went  to  Al- 
bany where  he  remained  eight  months  and  then 
accepted  the  position  of  chief  surgeon  for  the  Texas 
Central  Railroad.  When  this  road  was  purchased 
by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  in  1907,  he  con- 
tinued his  position,  removing  to  Walnut  Springs. 

In  1910  he  was  transferred  to  Waco  and  in  1911 
to  Dallas  where  he  has  remained  since. 

On  February  15,  1914,  Mr.  Webb  was  married  to 
Miss  Alline  DeMaret,  daughter  of  A.  M.  DeMaret 
and  a native  of  Mineral  Wells.  They  have  one  son, 

Sam  Nail  Webb. 

Dr.  Webb  is  a member  of  the  Association  of  Chief 
Surgeons  of  the  United  States,  a Fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons  and  a member  of  the  t 

various  recognized  national,  state  and  local  medical 
associations  and  societies.  His  fraternal  affiliations 
are  with  the  Masons,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Dallas  Country  Club  and  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Declaring  that  Dallas  is  today  already  the  medical 
center  of  Texas,  Dr.  Webb  believes  the  city  has  a 
great  outlook  and  that  its  future  in  every  respect 
is  very  bright. 
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f— TJ7JHOMAS  JOSEPH  CROWE,  physician,  C07, 

* *■  I Trust  Building,  doing  a genera!  medi- 

C m.  I cal  practise,  is  exceptionally  well  identified 
i"'  II  with  the  medical  profession  both  in  the 
-tate  and  in  Dallas,  having  been  a member  of  the 
,\amining  board  of  the  state  for  the  past  twenty 
years  and  now  serving  as  secretary’  of  the  board. 
He  has  been  an  important  factor  in  fixing  the  stand- 
ards for  practise  in  the  state  and  say’s  that  Texas 
has  the  best  law  governing  the  admission  of  men 
to  practise  medicine  of  any  state  in  the  United 
States.  During  his  connection  with  the  state  ex- 
amining board  he  has  been -instrumental  in  securing 
much  legislation  improving  the  medical  situation  in 
the  state.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the  city’  hospital 
board  in  Dallas,  president  and  secretary  of  the  Texas 
Homeopathic  Society  and  an  officer  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Homeopathy.  He  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  state  water  commission,  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  the  state. 

Dr.  Crowe  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Dal- 
las in  1895.  Prior  to  that  time  he  had  had  an 
- xtensive  experience  in  the  hospitals  of  the  North 
and  East.  He  graduated  from  the  St.  Louis  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  College  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in 
1S87,  and  after  that  did  special  work  in  the  following 
polyclinics  and  hospitals:  Philadelphia  Homeo- 

pathic Polyclinic,  1893-94;  Philadelphia  Polyclinic, 
1894-95;  Lying  In  Charity  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
1894-95;  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  Mercy’  Hos- 
pital (Chicago),  1905;  Flower  and  Hahneman  Hos- 
pitals, New  York.  He  is  a native  of  Newark.  N.  Y., 
born  June  18,  1864,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city  and  Rochester  and  in  private 
schools.  He  was  married  at  Palestine,  Texas,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1886,  to  Miss  Julia  Eleanor  Potts,  a 
native  of  Tennessee,  whose  father,  J.  G.  Potts,  was 
interested  in  the  Southern  Express  Company  and 
prominent  in  its  development.  They  have  two  sons, 
T.  J.,  Jr.,  and  Hugh  Harris.  The  Crowe  home  is 
located  at  908  Browder  Street.  Dr.  Crowe  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Dallas  Athletic 
Club,  and  in  the  past  has  been  connected  with 
many  of  the  civic,  social  and  fraternal  organizations 
of  the  city’. 

Speaking  of  the  future  of  Dallas  he  says  there  are 
many  plans  on  foot  that  will  greatly  help  the  city’ 
to  become  the  leading  medical  center  of  the  South- 
west, and  that  they  will  all  be  worked  out  success- 
fully within  a few  years. 


R.  BEN  E.  HUDGINS,  general  practitioner, 
417  Wilson  Building,  preparing  at  the  time 
this  is  written  to  specialize  in  gynecology 

and  obstetrics,  has  been  a resident  of  Dallas 

.'•ince  1918  yet  he  is  one  of  the  best  known  physi- 
cians in  the  city,  thoroughly  posted  in  materia 
medica  and  generally  recognized  as  a skillful  physi- 
cian. For  about  ten  years  before  coming  to  Dallas 
he  practised  at  Mesquite,  Texas,  only  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  and  was,  therefore,  familiar 
with  the  city’s1  hospitals  and  sanitariums  and  local 
physicians.  During  the  war  he  was  identified  with 
the  Baptist  Sanitarium  and  the  Parkland  Hospital, 
and  also  connected  with  local  draft  boards.  Favor- 
able action  on  his  application  for  service  in  the  army 


was  not  taken  until  just  before  the  armistice  was 
signed,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  among  the 
lui-sre  army  of  physicians  and  surgeons  who  served 
their  country  during  the  great  conflict  with  the 
House  of  Hohenzollern. 


Dr.  Hudgins  is  a graduate  of  the  Memphis  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,  taking  his  M.  D.  degree  there 
in  1901,  and  beginning  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
Crandall,  Texas,  the  same  year.  After  six  years  at 
Crandall  he  moved  to  Mesquite  in  1907.  In  1902 
he  took  his  first  post-graduate  course  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  every  summer  he  attends  clinics  at  lead- 
ing medical  centers  in  the  country.  He  is  a native 
of  Jackson  County,  Alabama,  born  at  Scotsboro, 
March  25,  1873.  He  graduated  from  the  high  school 
at  Henrietta,  Texas,  in  1899,  and  then  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine,  attending  the  Fort  Worth  Medi- 
cal College  one  year  before  entering  the  Memphis 
Medical  College  from  which  he  graduated. 

\\  hile  practising  at  Crandall,  Texas,  Dr.  Hudgins 
met  and  married  Miss  Lela  Roberts,  daughter  of 
Dr.  W.  B.  Roberts  of  that  town,  the  marriage  taking 
place  in  1902,  and  they  have  three  children,  Grace, 
David  and  Violet.  The  family  lives  at  5805  Belmont 
Avenue. 

Dr.  Hudgins  is  identified  with  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  the  North  Texas  Medical  Society 
and  the  State  and  County  Medical  Societies,  is  a 
Scottish  Rite  Mason,  a member  of  the  Auto  Club 
and  attends  religious  services  at  the  Methodist 
Church,  with  which  body  he  is  affiliated. 

He  holds  Dallas  to  be  the  logical  place  for  a 
great  medical  center  for  the  entire  Southwest,  and 
says  it  will  eventually  become  that.  More  hospitals 
are  needed  in  Dallas  he  says,  and  the  continued 
growth  of  the  city  is  making  the  need  more  impera- 
tive every  year. 

R.  J.  M.  MARTIN,  specialist  in  X-Ray  work 
and  Electro-Therapeutics,  Radio-Therapy 
and  diagnosis,  came  to  Dallas  from  Hillsboro 
in  1906  to  accept  the  chair  of  electro-thera- 
peutics and  x-ray  methods  at  Baylor  University  Med- 
ical Department.  At  that  time  Dr.  Martin  was  the 
only  physician  west  of  Chicago  doing  this  class  of 
work  and  today  he  is  one  of  the  recognized  authori- 
ties in  this  line  and  his  book  on  this  subject,  one  of 
the  first  to  be  published  on  Practical  Electro-Thera- 
peutics and  X-Ray  Methods,  is  still  used  as  a text- 
book by  many  leading  medical  schools  and  colleges. 
He  is  now  preparing  to  publish  another  book  which 
the  medical  profession  is  looking  forward  to  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest. 

Dr.  Martin  was  born  in  Phelps  County,  Missouri, 
December  11,  1867,  his  parents  being  C.  M.  and 
Valeria  Simpson  Martin.  He  was  raised  on  a farm 
and  attended  the  public  schools  of  Phelps  County 
and  later  took  a general  preparatory  course  at  the 
University  of  Indiana  at  Valparaiso.  He  graduated 
at  the  College  ci  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Saint 
Louis  in  1892  and  began  practice  in  Hill  County, 
Texas.  He  was  married  at  Hillsboro,  January  6, 
1893,  to  Miss  Emma  Auerbach  of  Missouri.  They 
have  one  son,  Dr.  C.  L.  Martin,  who  is  a graduate 
of  Harvard  Medical  College  and  of  the  University 
of  Texas  and  is  associated  with  his  father  here. 

Besides  his  work  with  Baylor  University,  Dr. 
Martin  is  a member  of  the  executive-  staff  of  the 
Baptist  Memorial  Sanitarium  and  is  radiographer 
for  this  institution  and  for  Parkland  Hospital  as 
well.  He  is  a member  of  all  the  recognized  medical 
societies  and  associations,  state,  national  and  county, 
the  State  X-Ray  Association  and  National  Roentgen 
Ray  Society.  lie  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason, 
a member  of  Holla  Temple  at  Dallas  and  a member 
of  the  City  Club  and  Cedar  Crest  Country  Club. 
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OL.  C.  C.  SLAUGHTER.  Out  of  the  spirit 
of  the  pioneers  of  yesterday,  men  of  loyal 
devotion,  energy  and  progressiveness,  has 
emerged  the  Lone  Star  State  of  today  with 
its  immense  activities.  To  these  builders  of  yester- 
day, who  laid  foundations,  is  due  much  of  the  success 
of  the  present  and  future  eras.  In  the  list  of  cap- 
able pioneers  of  the  state,  no  name  stands  out  with 
greater  prominence  anti  none  is  more  worthy  of  hon- 
orable mention,  not  simply  as  one  of  the  makers 
of  Texas,  but  as  a leading  spirit  of  the  Southwest 
than  is  the  name  of  Col.  C.  C.  Slaughter,  deceased 
since  January  25,  1919.  He  was  known  and  esteemed 
by  three  generations  as  King  of  Cattlemen,  Finan- 
cier and  Christian  Philanthropist. 

Christopher  Columbus  Slaughter  was  born  in  Sa- 
bine County,  Texas,  February  9,  1837,  and  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  child  of  American 
parentage  born  in  the  Republic  of  Texas.  His  father, 
George  Webb  Slaughter,  native  of  Mississippi,  a 
graduate  of  Bush  College,  was  an  itinerant  Baptist 
minister  and  used  by  General  Sam  Houston  as 
courier  and  chief  of  scouts.  The  mother  was  Sara 
(Mason)  Slaughter  of  Alabama,  daughter  of  Jno. 
Mason  and  related  to  J.  Y.  Mason  of  Mason-and- 
Dixon  Line  fame.  As  a youth,  he  was  brought  up 
under  careful  moral  tutelage  and  imbibed  the  price- 
less influence  of  good  home  surroundings.  His  busi- 
ness career  began  with  his  buying  interest  in  his 
father’s  herd  of  cattle  for  $520,  which  sum  he  had 
cleared  as  the  result  of  a three  months  trading  tour 
made  in  an  ox-wagon.  From  that  humble  beginning 
came  the  greatest  individual  land  owner  of  the 
world,  a;  pillar  in  many  financial  institutions  of  the 
Southwest  and  the  founder  and  endower,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  over  a million  dollars,  of  Christian  colleges 
and  benevolent  enterprises.  For  two  years  in  the 
earlier  days,  he  and  his  father  were  leaders  in  the 
mercantile  business  in  Palo  Pinto,  buying  goods  in 
New  York  on  their  trips  to  the  big  markets  and 
bringing  them  to  Texas  where  they  were  greatly 
needed.  In  1873  he,  with  associates,  organized  the 
City  National  Bank  of  Dallas,  having  definitely 
chosen  Dallas  as  his  residence  in  the  early  ’70’s. 
Later  he  served  the  City  National  Bank  as  presi- 
dent. In  1884  he  aided  in  launching  the  American 
National  Bank  which  later  was  consolidated  with 
the  National  Exchange  Bank  and  then  became  known 
as  the  American  Exchange  National  Bank,  one  of 
the  strongest  financial  institutions  in  the  South. 
He  was  first  vice-president  of  this  bank  until  his 
death.  While  in  the  days  that  Dallas  was  a village, 
Col.  Slaughter  says  he  could  have  purchased  for 
$500  the  block  on  which  now  stands  the  City  Na- 
tional Bank,  it  was  not  until  about  1900  that  he 
began  to  inyest  extensively  in  Dallas  realty  hold- 
ings; these  today  are  extensive,  chief  among  which 
is  the  seven  story  office  building  known  by  his  name. 

Col.  Slaughter  was  the  greatest  promoter  and  or- 
ganizer the  cattle  business  has  ever  had.  It  was 
he  who  initiated  the  move  that  replaced  the  poor- 
bred,  long-horn  with  blooded  animals.  In  1897  he 
bought  2,000  fine  Herefords.  Two  years  later,  he 
purchased  Ancient  Briton  and  later  Sir  Bredwell, 


the  famous  Hereford  bull,  for  $5,000  at  public 
auction  in  Kansas  City.  This  was  a record  price 
for  a bull  at  public  auction  at  that  time,  and  among 
Col.  Slaughter’s  competitors  in  bidding  was  Mr. 
Armour.  Sir  Bredwell  made  history  in  many  stock 
shows  of  the  Southwest  after  coming  to  Texas.  The 
value  of  good  breeding  in  the  earlier  days  was  hardly 
appreciated,  and  it  is  to  Col.  C.  C.  Slaughter  that 
the  Southwest  is  indebted  for  better  stock  for  not 
only  a higher  grade  began  to  roam  his  thousands 
of  acres,  but  his  influence  and  example  were  fol- 
lowed by  many  other  cattlemen  later.  Colonel 
Slaughter  was  an  organizer  of  the  Cattlemen’s  As- 
sociation of  Texas,  the  largest  in  the  world  and 
which  has  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  welfare 
of  the  industry.  Without  an  association,  Texas 
would  never  have  reached  her  pre-eminence  in  this 
realm.  The  range  inspectors  distributed  over  the 
district  by  the  association  were  cattle  and  brand 
experts  trained  on  the  ranches.  They  knew  at  sight 
the  6,000  brands  of  the  members  of  their  organiza- 
tions and  brands  of  others  as  well.  Through  their 
vigilance  theiv-ing  or  carelessness  with  the  lasso 
and  branding  iron  has  been  greatly  diminished  and 
thousands  of  cattle,  horses  and  mules  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  have  been  recovered  each 
year,  and  hundreds  of  hides  of  Texas  cattle  that 
were  stolen  in  Texas  and  butchered  in  Mexico. 

In  1861,  Cynthia  A.  Jowell,  of  Palo  Pinto,  Texas, 
and  Col.  Slaughter  were  united  in  marriage.  Of 
this  union  five  children  were  born:  George  M., 

Minnie,  Dela,  Robert  Lee  and  Edgar  Slaughter.  His 
first  wife  having  died  in  1876,  Col.  Slaughter  married 
Miss  Carrie  Averill,  daughter  of  Reverend  Alexander 
M.  Averill,  well  known  to  Texas,  the  west  and  the 
New  England  States  as  a minister  of  great  learning 
and  ability.  C.  C.  Jr.,  Alex  A.,  Carrie  R.,  and  Nellie 
L.,  are  their  children.  The  family  residence  is  at 
3506  Worth  Street.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
four  sons,  named  above  and  his  daughters,  now 
Mrs.  Geo.  T.  Veal,  Mrs.  G.  G.  Wright,  Mrs.  John 
H.  Dean  and  Mrs.  Ira  P.  DeLoache,  all  of  Dallas. 

Col.  Slaughter  has  been  pronounced  the  greatest 
Christian  philanthropist  the  state  of  Texas  has  ever 
known.  His  life  motto  was  voiced  in  a prayer  that 
he  prayed  often,  that  the  Master  give  him  a hand 
to  get  and  a heart  to  give.  His  Creator  granted  that 
prayer;  he  came  to  own  500,000  acres  of  land  and 
more  cattle  have  been  sold  from  bis  ranches  than 
from  the  rest  of  Texas.  On  the  other  hand,  he  de- 
vised the  correlated  school  system  of  the  Baptist 
denomination  of  today,  with  a score  of  junior  coD 
leges  and  academies  led  by  Baylor  University,  the 
oldest  educational  institution  of  the  Southwest,  and 
the  life  of  which  was  saved  by  his  gifts;  the  Texas 
Baptist  Memorial  Sanitarium  was  his  creation;  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  in  the  state  today  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  their  education.  Thus  through 
men  and  institutions,  “he  being  dead  yet  speaketh.’’ 
Through  his  sons  and  daughters  not  only  is  the 
family  name  perpetuated  but  the  characteristics  of 
this  mighty  Texan  and  they  will  be  prominent  among 
the  chief  citizens  of  Texas  for  the  coming  genera- 
tion as  was  the  father  from  the  days  of  the  Republic. 
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S II  ARLES  R.  MOORE,  president  of  Austin 
Brothers  Bridge  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas,  has 
been  a potent  factor  in  building  up  that  or- 
ganization which  has  built  more  bridges  and 
done  more  constructing  engineering  work  than  any 
other  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  Lone  Star  State 
and  in  the  management  of  this  company  has  had 
the  direction  of  a large  number  of  crews  consisting 
of  hundreds  of  men  engaged  in  constructive  work 
throughout  the  entire  Southwest.  Other  officials 
of  the  Austin  Brothers  Bridge  Company  are:  W.  J. 
Wyatt,  vice-president;  Frank  E.  Austin,  treasurer, 
and  J.  D.  Templeton,  secretary. 

The  Austin  Brothers  Bridge  Company,  Incor- 
porated, are  contractors  and  builders  of  steel,  con- 
crete and  pile  bridges  and  culverts.  From  twenty 
to  thirty  crews  of  bridge  builders  are  kept  at  work 
in  Texas  where  the  company  has  contracts  in  forty 
counties.  Among  the  notable  achievements  of  the 
company  are  the  Miller’s  Ferry  Viaduct,  two  miles 
south  of  Dallas,  all  bridges  of  the  Dallas-Waeo-Cor- 
sicana  Interurban,  several  long  bridges  across  Red 
River,  and  the  Corpus  Christi  Causeway,  nearly  two 
miles  long,  costing  $300,000.  Formerly  this  concern 
took  over  contracts  for  bridges  in  Oklahoma,  Louis- 
iana and  Arkansas,  but  now  ninety  per  cent  of  their 
work  is  done  in  Texas,  and  it  is  a safe  estimate  to 
state  that  two-thirds  of  all  bridge  work  done  in 
Texas  is  handled  by  them. 

The  firm  carries  a complete  line  of  road  building 
machinery  of  standardized  type,  including  graders, 
scrapers,  concrete  mixers  drainage  pipe,  rock  crush- 
ers— everything  in  fact  conducive  to  efficient,  eco- 
nomical road  work.  Mr.  Moore  himself  is  the  in- 
ventor of  a road  drag  which  his  company  handles, 
selling  over  a thousand  a year.  There  are  eight  em- 
ployees in  the  office,  three  men  on  the  road  con- 
stantly and  three  others  who  travel  part  of  the  time. 
From  twenty  to  thirty  superintendents  are  in  charge 
of  the  working  crews  which  consist  from  five  to  over 
a hundred  men  each.  Large  warehouses  are  in  Dal- 
las. owned  by  the  company  for  handling  the  tools 
and  machinery.  The  amount  of  bridge  work  done 
by  this  company  is  estimated  at  a million  dollars 
annually  besides  the  sales  of  material  and  ma- 
chinery. 

Mr.  Moore  was  born  in  McLennon  County,  near 
Waco,  in  1875,  and  educated  in  the  Waco  schools. 
His  father  and  mother  were  also  natives  of  that 
county  and  his  mother  still  resides  at  the  old  family 
homestead  where  she  has  lived  for  seventy-three 
years.  As  a boy  Mr.  Moore  worked  on  the  farm 
during  the  day  and  spent  his  evenings  and  spare 
moments  studying  short  hand  and  learning  to  type- 
write on  a home  made  keyboard.  His  first  position 
was  with  the  Morgan  Road  Construction  Company, 
ar.d  it  was  while  working  here  that  he  took  up  and 
completed  a course  in  engineering  with  the  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  School.  With  this  training 
to  back  him  he  secured  a position  with  Austin 
brothers  as^  constructive  foreman,  his  particular  line 
f work  being  the  construction  of  bridges.  His  pro- 
nounced ability  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  execu- 
• ves  of  the  firm  and  in  three  years’  time  he  was 
v aced  at  the  head  of  the  contracting  department, 
•s  position  of  considerable  responsibility,  requiring 
s master  hand. 

Mr.  Moore  is  also  a director  in  the  firm  of  Austin 
brothers,  officer  and  director  in  the  Wyatt  Metal  & 
boiler  Works,  a director  in  the  Southern  Wire  & 


Iron  Company,  being  one  of  the  original  organizers 
of  each  of  these  corporations.  He  is  a member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Baylor  University,  College 
of  Medicine  and  Baylor  Hospital.  He  is  also  a leader 
in  and  a large  contributor  to  the  Central  Baptist 
Church  of  Oak  Cliff,  both  he  and  Mrs.  Moore  spend- 
ing much  time  in  Sunday  School  and  religious  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Moore  was  married  in  November,  1905,  to 
Miss  Sadie  Cammack  of  Dallas,  daughter  of  J.  C. 
Cammack,  formerly  a Louisiana  plantation  owner. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  have  two  children,  Austin  D. 
and  Margaret,  and  reside  at  2403  Forest  Avenue, 
Dallas,  Texas.  He  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a Shriner,  a Knight  Templar  and  32d 
degree  Mason.  Mr.  Moore  is  one  of  the  big  men  of 
the  South  and  his  achievements  are  an  inspiration  to 
all  earnest,  ambitious  young  men. 


A.  JACKSON,  proprietor  of  the  wholesale 
fruit  and  produce  business  which  bears  his 
name,  at  901  South  Pearl  Street,  is  one 
of  the  pioneer  business  men  of  this  city, 
having  removed  to  Dallas  from  his  native  state, 
Iowa,  in  1878.-  He  has  been  actively  identified  with 
the  city’s  commercial  life  since  that  time  and  now, 
besides  his  wholesale  fruit  and  produce  business,  is 
heavily  interested  in  a number  of  other  enterprises 
as  well. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jackson  the  business 
of  his  company  has  been  expanded  until  now  it 
ranks  among  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 
The  present  building,  two  stories  and  basement, 
was  erected  in  1911  and  every  bit  of  the  40,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  is  utilized  in  caring  for  it. 
Fruit  and  produce  is  imported  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  and  distributed  in  the  territory  imme- 
diately surrounding  Dallas.  Forty-five  people  are 
employed  by  the  concern. 

Mr.  Jackson  spent  his  early  days  on  a farm,  his 
father,  Joseph  Jackson,  having  been  one  of  the  best 
known  farmers  of  Central  Iowa.  Young  Jackson 
received  a good  common  school  education  and  early 
in  life  became  actively  engaged  in  business  for  him- 
self. 

For  twenty  years  Mr.  Jackson  was  engaged  in 
business  on  Elm  Street  near  Akard  and  erected  the 
building  now  occupied  by  Cullom  and  Boren.  He 
still  owns  the  building. 

In  connection  with  his  wholesale  fruit  and  produce 
business,  Mr.  Jackson  has  a storage  plant  with  a 
capacity  for  twenty  cars.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
Pure  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Company  and  a director 
of  the  American  Exchange  National  Bank,  Dallas 
Hotel  Company  (The  Adolphus),  Dallas  Power  and 
Light  Company  and  the  Southwestern  Life  Insur- 
ance Company. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  married  in  1894  to  Miss  Mary 
D.  Williams,  of  New  York.  They  have  two  children, 
a son,  A.  A.  Jackson,  Jr.,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Jackson-Stephens  Company,  wholesale  distribu- 
tors for  Canton  Blackstone  tires,  and  a daughter, 
Mildred. 

Taking  a deep  interest  in  civic  affairs,  Mr.  Jack- 
son  was  a member  of  the  city  council  of  Dallas  in 
1896  and  1897.  He  is  a member  of  and  for  twelve 
years  was  a director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  Dallas  City  and  Country 
Clubs  and  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks. 
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! EORGE  CLAI’I*  GREER.  The  life  of 
George  Clapp  Greer,  formerly  general  at- 
torney and  trustee  of  the  Magnolia  Petrol- 
eum Company,  was  thus  briefly  told  in  an 
'appreciation  dedicated  to  his  memory  by  the  Dallas 
Bar  Association,  which  reads  as  follows: 

“When  a pood  man  dies,  it  becomes  appropriate 
that  his  associates  do  honor  to  the  departed.  It  is 
fitting  that  his  friends  recall  and  record  his  virtues, 
to  the  end  that  the  good  he  did  in  life  shall  not  be 
interred  with  his  bones.  So,  in  brief  but  earnest 
words,  we  sum  up  and  emphasize  the  elements  so 
mingled  in  the  character  of  our  lamented  friend, 
that  all  the  world  might  stand  up  and  say  ‘here  was 
a man.’ 

“Born  in  1882,  near  San  Augustine,  Texas,  he  was 
the  son  of  a pioneer,  who  came  from  Tennessee  to 
Texas  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 

“Educated  partly  in  the  common  schools  of  Texas, 
he  graduated  in  1883  from  Vanderbilt  University 
with  the  highest  honors  of  the  four  years’  course, 
for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Founder’s  Medal. 

“Married  in  18S4,  at  San  Augustine,  Texas,  to 
Miss  Margaret  Eugenia  Broocks,  daughter  of  Col. 
and  Mrs.  John  H.  Broocks,  his  faithful  companion, 
and  their  three  sons  survive  him  to  mourn  the  vacant 
chair. 

“Offered,  in  recognition  of  his  scholarship,  chairs 
alike  in  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  he  declined  only  to  yield  to  the 
lure  of  the  law. 

“Trained  by  home  study,  and  securing  his  license 
in  1889,  he  located  at  Beaumont,  Texas,  and  num- 
bered among  his  associates,  his  brother-in-law,  M.  L. 
Broocks,  former  congressman  of  Texas,  Foster  Ross, 
former  mayor  of  Galveston,  and  Judge  F.  D.  Minor, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  lawyers  of  Texas,  with  all 
of  whom  he  enjoyed  a prosperous  practice. 

“Eschewing  office-seeking  in  politics,  he  was  nom- 
inated by  a Democratic  convention  in  his  district, 
without  his  knowledge  or  desire,  and  consented  to 
serve  a single  term  in  the  senate  of  Texas. 

“Removing  to  Dallas  in  1914,  he  linked  his  latter 
professional  life  with  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  Magnolia  Petroleum  Company,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  organizers  and  trustees,  a relationship 
that  continued  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

“Identifying  himself  in  his  youth  with  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  he  was  a faithful  and 
consistent  member,  serving  as  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Stewards,  and  honored  as  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Vanderbilt  University. 

“These  meagre  facts  but  poorly  express  the  mean- 
ing of  the  life  of  George  Clapp  Greer  to  his  family, 
to  his  profession,  to  his  church  and  to  the  world. 

“We  honor  his  memory  as  a model  husband  and 
father.  All  his  married  life  was  one  of  unusual 
happiness  and  devotion.  To  him,  home  was  a 
sanctuary.  His  personal  life  was  pure;  he  kept  his 
marriage  vows;  he  was  as  faithful  as  a good  woman. 

“We  h onor-his  memory  as  a successful  lawyer. 
He  enjoyed  a varied  and  extensive  practice.  He 
advanced  steadily  in  the  confidence  of  clients  and- 
the  public.  Throughout  his  professional  career,  he 
was  the  soul  of  honor.  He  took  no  sharp  advantage. 
A sense  of  fairness  and  justice  guided  him.  He 
handled  big'  problems  in  a big  way.  He  accumulated 
a modest  fortune,  but  no  taint  ever  touched  his  name. 
He  was  an  ornament  to  the  bar  while  he  lived,  and  is 
an  inspiration  to  those  who  survive. 


“We  honor  his  memory  as  a devoted  Christian. 
His  church  relationship  was  not  a mere  formality. 
His  membership  was  marked  by  humility  and  con- 
centration. His  religion  was  not  something  apart 
from  his  life,  but  a part  of  his  life.  It  moulded 
his  whole  life.  His  simple  faith  made  him  a better 
husband,  a better  father,  a better  lawyer,  and  a 
better  citizen.  It  gave  him  guidance  for  the  duties 
of  every  day.  It  lent  fortitude  during  the  long  days 
of  illness  as  he  fronted  the  fact  of  death. 

“Mr.  Greer  died  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  May  7th,  1920. 

“Friend,  neighbor,  comrade,  for  a season,  farewell, 
but  not  FOREVER.  “Signed: 

“Wm.  Thompson  “J.  P,  Haven  “W.  H.  Francis 

“H.  C.  Coke  "M.  M.  Crane  “J:s.  E.  Cockrell 

“Tom  Camp  "Julius  A.  German;.'  "Cullen  F. Thomas'’ 

LVIN  C.  EBIE,  general  manager  of  the 
sales  department  and  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Magnolia  Petroleum  Company,  has 
under  his  management  in  his  department 
alone  1,440  men.  This  one  figure,  revealing  but  the 
one  phase  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Ebie’s  company,  tells 
something  of  the  magnitude  of  this  leading  oil  com- 
pany of  Texas.  He  came  into  the  Magnolia  Company 
at  its  organization,  in  fact  he  helped  organize  it,  and 
has  had  a vital  connection  with  it  ever  since. 

Mr.  Ebie  wras  born  in  Akron,  Ohio,  on  July  24, 
1864.  His  parents  were  Daniel  F.  and  Lavinia  A. 
Ebie.  He  was  educated  in  Canton,  Ohio,  and  in  the 
Ada  Normal  School.  He  taught  school  a few  years 
and  then  in  1886,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  began 
in  the  oil  business  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
in  Newark,  N.  J.  He  started  as  cashier  and  worked 
up  to  the  position  of  assistant  manager  for  his  di- 
vision. In  1904,  he  left  Newark  and  came'to  Okla- 
homa City  as  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Division  of 
the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company.  He  continued  in  this 
capacity  until  1909  when  he  went  to  Baltimore  as 
manager  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer- 
sey. In  January  1911,  he  came  to  Dallas  as  sales 
manager  of  the  John  Sealy  Company.  In  April  of 
the  same  year  he  left  this  company  to  help  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Magnolia  Oil  Company  of  which 
he  became  the  general  manager  of  Sales  and  As- 
sistant secretary. 

In  1892,  Mr.  Ebie  married  Miss  Emma  A.  Cann. 
Russell  and  Dorothy  are  their  two  children  and  the 
family  reside  at  3725  Beverly  Drive,  Highland  Park. 

Mr.  Ebie  has  been  active  in  affairs  social  and 
civic  and  philanthropic  for  his  city  as  well  as  di- 
recting his  own  interests  He  is  a Scottish  Rite 
Mason,  a Shriner,  a member  of  the  City  Club,  the 
Auto  Country  Club,  and  is  ex-presdent  of  the  Lion’s 
Club.  He  is  president  of  the  American  Paint  & Sup- 
ply Company,  vice-president  of  the  Magnolia 
Building  and  Loan  Association,  president  of  the 
Cotton  Stalks  Fibre  Company — a paper  manufactur- 
ing concern;  Chairman  of  the  Building  of  the  Dallas 
Athletic  Club,  Chairman  of  the  Highland  Park  Divis- 
ional Association.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Red 
Cross  Drive  in  the  second  campaign  with  a quota  of 
8167,000.00  to  raise,  but  raised  $760,000.00  instead. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Relief  Drive, 
he  is  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Development  As- 
sociation, and  served  as  chairman  of  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service  during  the  entire  war  for  his 
district.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Dallas  Welfare 
Council  and  is  treasurer  of  the  Highland  Park  Cer.- 
tinarian  fund. 
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MEN  OF  TEXAS 


APT.  E.  DICK  SLAUGHTER,  capitalist  and 
president  of  the  C.  C.  Slaughter  Cattle 
Company,  belongs  to  Texas’  oldest  and  most 
distinguished  family.  For  one  hundred 
years  the  name  Slaughter  has  been* connected  with 
the  development  of  Texas  and  the  leading  commer- 
cial and  social  interests  of  the  Southwest.  Captain 
Slaughter,  in  his  efficient  management  of  an  im- 
mense business,  his  active  assistance  in  all  uplift 
and  public  welfare  work,  his  social  graces,  maintains 
the  traditions  of  his  celebrated  family. 

The  C.  C.  Slaughter  Cattle  Company,  organized  by 
Captain  Slaughter’s  father,  at  one  time  the  wealth- 
iest man  of  Texas  and  widely  known  throughout  the 
country,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  cattle  company 
on  record.  The  range  is  situated  in- West  Texas  in 
Hackley  and  Cochran  Counties  and  comprises  250,000 
acres  with  from  10,000  to  15,000  head  of  cattle. 
Forty  men  are  necessary  to  round  up  the  immense 
herds  shipped  from  the  range  direct  to  Kansas  City. 
Most  of  the  cattle  are  shipped  as  calves  to  feeders 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  One  hundred  mules  are 
kept  on  the  ranch,  and  four  hundred  head  of  horses 
are  being  raised  and  trained^s  saddle  horses.  Of 
this  vast  track  of  land  one  thousand  acres  is  in 
cultivation,  and  another  track  of  a thousand  acres  is 
being  cultivated  in  New  Mexico,  the  latter  made 
possible  by  irrigation. 

Palo  Pinto  County,  made  famous  as  the  home- 
stead property  of  the  Slaughter  family,  was  the 
birth  place  of  Captain  Slaughter.  He  was  born 
on  August  1,  1873.  The  following  year  his  family 
moved  to  Dallas.  His  father,  C.  C.  Slaughter,  was 
already  pointed  out  as  the  “Cattle  King”  of  Texas 
and  Dallas  recognized  the  advantage  of  claiming  as 
a citizen  a man  of  such  wealth  and  influence.  He 
was  the  organizer  of  the  old  City  Bank  of  Dallas, 
and  partial  organizer  of  the  City  National  Bank  and 
also  the  American  Exchange  National  Bank.  He 
built  the  Slaughter  Building  in  1899,  making  ex- 
tensive additions  to  this  in  1910,  and  has  been  con- 
nected with,  and  instrumental  in,  the  promoting  of 
nearly  all  of  the  large  commercial  undertakings  in 
the  city.  Captain  Slaughter’s  mother  was  Cynthia 
Ann  Jowell,  a native  of  Texas.  He  began  his  educa- 
tion in  the  Dallas  Public  Schools,  graduating 
from  Grove’s  High  School  in  1887,  and  from  East 
Dallas  high  in  1889.  Entering  the  University  of 
Texas  for  a four  year  course,  he  received  his  A.  B. 
degree  in  1893,  and  his  LL.  B.  from  the  law  depart- 
ment in  1895.  The  following  year  he  took  special 
work  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  also  studied 
law  at  Washington  Lee  University. 


Returning  from  college  he  became  private  secre- 
tary to  his  father,  his  present  success  in  the  cattle 
business  being  undoubtedly  based  on  the  eight  years’ 
experience  which  he  had  in  this  work.  In  1904,  and 
for  four  years  after,  he  was  with  the  Aetna  Life  In- 
surance Company  as  general  agent,  and  wras  also 
general  agent  of  the  accident  and  liability  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Surety  Company.  Wishing  to 
broaden  his  field  of  commercial  activities,  he  organ- 
ized in  1908,  a wholesale  tire  company,  known  as  the 
Slaughter-Randal  Company,  and  was  actively  con- 
nected with  its  management  until  1911  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  active  vice-presidency  of  the  Max  Hahn 
Packing  Company.  Three  years  later  he  became 
interested  in  oil  developments  and  relinquished  his 
other  activities  to  become  president  of  the  Western 


Exploiting  Company.  His  executive  duties  took  him 
to  New  York  City,  but  upon  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1919,  Captain  Slaughter  returned  to  Dallas  to 
manage  the  C.  C.  Slaughter  estate.  Connected  with 
him  .in  the  C.  C.  Slaughter  Cattle  Company  are  his 
three  brothers,  C.  C.  Slaughter,  Jr.,  vice-president, 
A.  A.  Slaughter,  secretary  and  Robert  L.  Slaughter, 
general  manager. 

Captain  Slaughter  was  married  to  Miss  Caroline 
Granam  from  an  old  and  celebrated  Alabama  family. 
Her  father  was  Alexander  Graham,  one  of  the  promi- 
nent men  of  his  state,  being  the  nephew  of  Malcolm 
Graham  at  one  time  attorney  general  of  Texas.  The 
Graham  family  were  of  distinguished  Scotch  origin, 
being  direct  descendants  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Slaughter  have  one  son,  -E.  Dick, 
Jr.,  at  present  attending  the  University  of  Colorado. 
The  Slaughter  home  is  at  4500  Swiss  Avenue. 

Captain  Slaughter  is  a prominent  fraternity  man, 
and  in  1905  was  one  of  the  Triumvirs  of  the  National 
Governing  Body  of  Sigma  Chi,  his  college  fraternity. 
He  is  a past  master  of  Tannehill  Lodge  of  Masons, 
a member  of  the  Athletic  Club,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  a director  of  the  Dallas  Development  As- 
sociation. Besides  his  position  with  the  Slaughter 
Cattle  Company,  he  is  vice-president  of  the  C.  C. 
Slaughter  Company,  real  estate,  loans,  stocks  and 
nonds;  is  vice-president  of  the  Max  Hahn  Packing 
Company  in  Dallas,  and  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Slaughter-Randall  Company,  wholesale  tires. 
During  the  war  he  volunteered  his  services  and  was 
given  a commission  as  captain  in  the  Military  In- 
telligence Division  of  the  General  Staff,  U.  S.  A., 
with  duties  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Upon  his  dis- 
charge in  1919  he  was  made  captain  in  the  Quarter- 
master’s Reserve  Corps. 

L.  NICHOLS,  real  estate  broker,  has  been 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Dal- 
las for  eighteen  years.  Since  1914  he  has 
been  connected  with  O.  P.  Bowser  & Com- 
pany, acting  as  manager  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Nichols  became  familiar  with  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  O.  P.  Bowser,  who 
had  reared  him  after  the  death  of  his  parents  which 
occurred  when  he  was  a boy. 

The  Home  Investors  Company,  of  which  Mr. 
Nichols  is  president,  is  owner  of  Dallas  real  estate 
and  which  has  in  the  past  done  considerable  build- 
ing of  residences  and  business  buildings.  The  com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  1902. 

W.  L.  Nichols  is  a native  of  Texas,  having  been 
born  in  Dallas  County,  July  23,  1870.  His  parents, 
Chas.  H.  Nichols  and  Sarah  (Bowser)  Nichols,  who 
came  to  Texas  in  185G,  located  on  a farm  in  Dallas 
County. 

Mr.  Nichols  received  his  education  in  Dallas 
County  public  schools.  In  1891  he  graduated  from 
Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Col- 
lege Station  with  a bachelor  of  civil  engineering  de- 
gree. After  he  left  college  he  engaged  in  electrical 
engineering  in  Dallas  until  he  took  up  real  estate 
business. 

In  1891  Mr.  Nichols  married  Miss  Mary  S.  Smith. 
They  have  four  children,  Mary  Isabelle,  Jessie  Gail, 
W.  L.,  Jr.,  and  Perry  Bowser.  They  reside  at  4031 
Cole  Avenue.  Mr.  Nichols  is  a 32d  deree  Mason 
and  member  of  Hella  Temple  Shrine,  belongs  to  the 
Dallas  Auto  Club  and  takes  an  active  interest  in 
civic  improvement  and  good  roads  movements. 
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J,  B.  WILSON.  In  the  history  of  the  men  who 
have  made  Texas  and  her  cities,  the  late 
J.  B.  Wilson,  resident  of  Dallas,  has  a 
'i'f'  sure  place  among  the  chief  by  virtue  of 
■tns  active  connection,  of  forty-eight  years,  with  the 
financial  and  industrial  life  of  his  city  and  state. 
While  he  centered  many  of  his  business  interests  in 
Dallas,  those  interests  reached  every  section  of  the 
Southwest;  and  on  January  28,  l‘J2l),  his  city  lost  one 
of  her  most  beloved  leaders,  his  state,  one  of  her 
chieftains,  and  the  Southwest,  one  of  her  most  able 
and  efficient  champions. 

J.  B.  Wilson  was  born  at  Dixie,  Ontario,  near 
Toronto,  Canada,  ip  1847,  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah 
Wilson.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  came  to  the 
states  to  make  his  fortune,  soon  locating  at  New 
Orleans  where  he  took  up  the  lumber  business  of 
the  pine  forests  of  Louisiana.  When  less  than 
twenty  he  was  boss  of  a lumber  camp,  and  with  the 
lumber  industry  he  maintained  a life-long  connec- 
tion. At  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Water- 
man Lumber  Company  and  also  of  the  Wilson  Lum- 
ber Company. 

Perhaps  Texas  knew  Mr.  Wilson  best  as  a cattle- 
man. From  the  time  of  his  coming  to  the  Lone  Star 
State,  in  1872,  at  which  time  he  located  at  Dallas, 
he  became  one  of  the  greatest  exponents  of  the 
cattle  industry  in  the  state.  Many  years  ago,  he 
owned  the  7-D  ranch  near  San  Angelo,  from  which 
section  he  transported  cattle  to  northern  markets. 
He  also  exported  many  loads  of  cattle  to  European 
markets.  For  some  time  he  was  a partner  with 
the  late  Winfield  Scott  of  Fort  Worth.  He  was 
also  for  many  years  associated  with  George  Williams 
and  Fayette  Tankersly,  well  known  West  Texas 
cattlemen. 

In  1878  Mr.  Wilson  and  Miss  Laura  D.  Witt,  of 
Illinois,  were  united  in  marriage.  Mr.  Wilson  had 
met  her  while  she  was  visiting  her  cousin,  John 
Witt,  at  that  time  Mr.  Wilson’s  partner  in  the  cattle 
business.  From  this  happy  union  there  are  five 
daughters  who  are  Mabel,  now  Mrs.  J.  R.  Richards, 
of  Chicago;  Fay,  now  Mrs.  L.  R.  Munger;  Bess,  now 
Mrs.  Fred  Schoelkopf;  Lucile,  now  Mrs.  George 
Patullo,  and  Geraldine,  now  Mrs.  R.  E.  L.  Knig-ht. 
Jr.,  all  of  Dallas. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  interests  in  his  city  were  large,  in- 
creasing as  his  city  grew.  Besides  being  president 
of  two  lumber  companies,  he  held  the  chairmanship 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  City  National  Bank, 
and  until  lately  had  served  as  a director  in  other 
financial  institutions;  he  was  treasurer  of  the 
Titche-Goettinger  Company.  He  built  and  owned 
the  Wilson  Building,  on  Main,  Ervay  and  Elm 
Streets,  one  of  the  most  elegant  structures  of  the 
city,  and  owned  the  North  Texas  Building.  His  in- 
tense business  interests  left  him  little  time  for 
outside  interests;  the  world  knew  him  as  a busy, 
efficient  man;  his  friends,  as  a man  with  the  largest 
interests  of  the  community  at  heart,  and  J.  B. 
Wilson  wielded  one  of  the  most  powerful,  though 
silent,  influences  on  the  progressive  destiny  of  his 
city  and  the  Southwest. 

■“^fjUIIN  A-  BARNARD,  President  of  John  A. 
Barnard  and  Company,  mortgage  and  loans, 
I ’‘Ol  Sumpter  Building,  has  attained  dis- 
J tinction  as  a business  executive  of  rare  abil- 
ity. Ho  is  connected  with  many  of  the  leading 
commercial  institutions  of  the  city  and  his  judgment 
in  financial  circles  is  undisputed. 


John  A.  Barnard  and  Company  was  established  as 
a real  estate  firm  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Barnard 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  concerns 
in  the  city.  Besides  handling  business  and  residen- 
tial properties,  this  firm  negotiates  loans  and  mort- 
gages and  there  is  not  a company  of  like  character  in 
tne  cicy  that  carries  on  a more  extensive  business. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  born  in  Roane  County,  Tennessee 
in  1852.  His  father,  John  A.  Barnard,  Sr.,  was  a 
prominent  merchant  and  farmer,  and  a member  of 
the  Tennessee  legislature  in  1872.  He  attended  the 
public  schools,  and  the  Tennessee  Weslyan  Univer- 
sity at  Athens,  Tennessee,  following  this  .with  a 
course  at  Vanderbilt  University  and  the  Philadel- 
phia School  of  Pharmacy.  Upon  completing  his  ed- 
ucation he  came  to  Texas  and  in  1877  established  a 
drug  business  in  Fannin  County.  After  seven  years 
of  conspicuous  success  in  this  line,  he  went  to  Bon- 
ham, Texas  and  organized  the  First  National  Bank 
of  that  city,  and  was  one  of  its  officers.  In  1890 
Mr.  Barnard  came  to  Dallas  and  has  since  made  this 
his  home.  He  liquidated  the  Central  National  Bank 
of  Dallas,  and  later  established  his  real  estate  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Barnard  is  a director  of  the  Security 
National  Bank  .and  president  of  the  Central  Ice  and 
Cold  Storage  Company,  a sixty-five  ton  plant  which 
was  erected  in  1906  near  Manila  and  Akard  streets. 

His  marriage  to  Miss  Henrietta  Pickel  of  Bon- 
ham was  celebrated  in  1884.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnard 
have  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Geo.  V.  Basham  of  Dallas, 
and  two  sons,  H.  C.  Barnard,  deceased,  who  was 
president  of  the  Oak  Cliff  State  Bank,  and  John  A. 
Jr.,  who  is  in  the  real  estate  business  with  his  father. 
The  Barnard  home  is  at  107  East  Tenth  street. 

Mr.  Barnard  is  a 32  degree  Mason  and  a Shriner. 
He  has  always  showi^  an  interest  in  public  welfare 
and  for  thirty  years  has  taken  a leading  part  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  city. 

RTHUR  CLENNING  STILES  has  been 
identified  with  financial  activities  in  Dallas 
for  several  years  and  until  recently  was 
interested  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  in- 
vestment securities,  particularly  notes  on  automo- 
bile and  cattle  loans.  He  had  strong  financial  con- 
nections and  is  well  acquainted  in  North  Texas  and 
in  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Stiles  is  a native  of  Texas,  born  at  Waxa- 
hachie,  in  1878.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Waxahachie  and  here  his  first  busi- 
ness venture  was  started  with  the  Modern  Milling 
and  Manufacturing  Company.  He  remained  with 
that  concern  from  1905  until  1912.  In  1914  he 
turned  his  attention  to  oil  in  Oklahoma  where  he 
remained  a part  of  that  year.  Upon  returning  to 
Texas  he  organized  the  private  banking  firm  of 
Stiles,  Thornton  and  Company,  which  was  later  re- 
organized under  the  present  firm  name.  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  financial  standing,  he  was  made  vice- 
president  of  the  Dallas  County  State.  Bank  and  di- 
rector in  a number  of  other  organizations.  Recently 
Mr.  Stiles  took  charge  of  a silver  mine  in  Mexico 
where  he  will  be  engaged  for  some  time  to  come. 

In  1901  Mr.  Stiles  married  Miss  Mai  Case,  daugh- 
ter of  Jake  Case,  a stock  man  at  Paris,  Texas. 
They  have  three  children,  Ailel,  Elsie  and  Ray.  Mr. 
Stiles  is  a 32d  degree  Mason  and  member  of  Hella 
Temple  Shrine. 
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DAM  H.  DAVIDSON,  President  of  the  Dallas 
Guaranty  Mortgage  Company,  1022-3  Dal- 
las County  State  Bank  building,  carries  on 
an  extensive  business  in  loans.  His  estab- 
~ Thment  has  come  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
budding  business  of  Dallas.  Many  commercial 
buildings  as  well  as  beautiful  residences,  owe  their 
.xistence  to  the  Dallas  Guaranty  Mortgage  Com- 
pany- The  company  was  formed  in  1911,  and  not- 
withstanding the  abnormal  business  depression 
that  prevailed  incidental  to  the  war,  the  interests  of 
the  company  advanced  until  they  have  become  an  es- 
tablished necessity.  Mr,  R.  R.  McKee  is  secretary 
of  the  company  and  Mr.  S.  J.  McFarland,  treasurer. 

Before  coming  to  the  Dallas  Guaranty  Mortgage 
Company,  Mr.  Davidson  was  for  two  years  Vice- 
President  of  Crotty  and  Miller,  Incorporated,  and 
later  of  the  firm  of  Davidson-Davis  & Company. 
Being  an  alert  business  man  he  has  acquired  valuable 
experience  and  a broad  knowledge  in  his  chosen  field 
of  activity,  which  has  equipped  him  for  the  position 
of  responsibility  which  he  now  tills. 

During  the  late  war  he  served  his  country  as  a 
member  of  the  133rd  Machine  Gun  Batallion  of  the 
36th  Division  and  fought  with  the  French  Army  at 
the  Champaign  Sector.  After  demobilization  of  the 
American  Army  he  returned  home  to  resume  his 
place  in  the  world  as  a man  of  affairs. 

He  was  born  in  Homer,  Louisiana  in  1887,  and  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Davidson  a prominent  planter 
and  merchant.  His  education  was  acquired  in  Dal-* 
las  Private  Schools  that  have  g-raduated  so  many 
successful  men  of  the  city  and  state.  But  it  is  the 
school  of  experience  that  furnishes  the  sound  basis 
of  business  education,  and  it  is  in  this  school  that 
Mr.  Davidson  brought  his  mental  faculties  to  the 
high  degree  of  development  that  serves  so  efficiently 
the  Dallas  Guaranty  Mortgage  Company. 

He  was  married  in  1914  to  Miss  Clifford  Drake  of 
Minden,  Louisiana.  They  have  one  child,  a son, 
Adem  H.  Davidson,  Jr.,  who  promises  fulfillment  of 
their  most  ambitious  hopes.  They  reside  at  3608 
Maplewood  Avenue,  Dallas.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Masonic  Order  and  a Shriner  of  Hella  Temple,  Blue 
Lodge  No.  760,  and  a charter  member  of  the  Ka- 
wanis  Club,  also  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 


DWIN  HOBBY,  president  of  Hobby  Invest- 
ment Company  and  dealer  in  municipal 
bonds  has  for  many  years  been  ari  in- 
fluential figure  in  the  financial  circles  of 


lhe  Hobby  Investment  Company  was  organized  in 
"he  summer  of  1921  with  a capital  stock  of  $300,000 
and  does  an  extensive  business  in  loaning  money 
•ii'.d  bond  investments. 

Prior  to  organizing  the  Hobby  Investment  Co.,  Mr. 
Hobby  was  for  twelve  years  connected  with  the 
Security  National  Bank  in  the  capacity  of  cashier 
•*nd  vice-president.  He  resigned  from  his  position 
■Mtn  the  Security  National  Bank  to  organize  his 
present  business. 

His  long  identification  with  the  financial  circles  of 
Hxas  has  given  him  an  extensive  acquaintance 
,'V'h  the  moneyed  men  of  the  state  and  has  brought 
' company  large  clientele. 

Jr.  Hobby  is  a native  Texan  having  been  born 
Moscow,  Polk  County,  Texas,  August  8,  1883. 
is  father,  Judge  Edwin  Hobby,  was  for  a number 


of  years  district  judge  and  on  the  bench  of  the 
State  Court  of  Appeals.  His  mother  was  Dora 
Pettus  Hobby.  Governor  William  P.  Hobby  and  Dr. 
A.  M.  Hobby,  well  known  throughout  Southern 
Texas,  are  his  brothers.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  high  schools  of  Houston. 

When  only  seventeen  years  old,  Mr.  Hobby  took 
a position  with  the  Houston  National  Bank  where 
he  remained  for  five  years.  While  here  he  came  to 
hold  the  place  of  general  property  man.  From 
Houston  he  went  with  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Bowie  where  he  remained  only  a short  time,  going 
from  this  place  to  the  Stock  Y’ard  National  Bank 
of  Fort  Worth.  In  1906  he  wras  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Campbell  as  State  Bank  Examiner  and  was 
later  made  Examiner  in  Chief  wffien  other  examiners 
were  added  to  the  staff.  He  was  in  this  office  for 
three  years  with  headquarters  at  Austin.  In  1909 
he  resigned  in  order  to  assist  in  the  organization  of 
the  Guaranty  State  Bank  and  Trust  Company  which 
absorbed  the  Commonwealth  Bank  and  in  1914  be- 
came the  Security  National  Bank.  As  vice-president 
and  cashier  of  this  establishment,  his  ripe  experi- 
ence in  the  banking  business  and  his  wide  acquaint- 
ance and  popularity  have  been  among  its  most  valu- 
able assets. 

On  August  31,  1915,  Mr.  Hobby  was  married  to 
Miss  Webb.  Their  home  is  at  2620  Maple  Avenue. 

Mr.  Hobby  is  a member  of  the  City  Club,  the 
Dallas  Golf  and  Country  Club,  all  Masonic  bodies, 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  B.  P.  O.  E.  and  other 
fraternal  orders. 

Mr.  Hobby’s  interests  have  not  been  confined  to 
his  work  as  a banker  and  he  has  shown  a genuine 
sympathy  for  all  worthy  enterprises.  Respected 
by  his  business  associates  and  w'armly  admired  by 
his  friends  he  has  had  placed  upon  him  the  seal 
of  approval  by  his  adopted  city  and  is  making  his 
full  contribution  to  her  commercial  development 
and  to  her  civic  welfare. 

§^-S=jLAl'DE  C.  DABNEY,  702  Praetorian  Build- 
1,  j | j ing,  is  vice-president  of  the  Maxwell  Invest- 
rnent  Company,  one  of  the  largest  farm  loan 
companies  in  the  United  States,  serving 
through  its  offices  at  Kansas  City,  Memphis,  Okla- 
homa City  and  Dallas,  six  states  that  comprise 
one-third  the  area  of  the  United  States  and  reaches 
a great  many  of  Uncle  Sam’s  farmers.  The  company 
was  founded  in  1871  in  Ottawa,  Kansas,  by  J.  E. 
Maxwell,  and  began  its  big  business  of  harnessing 
the  prairies  by  helping  the  farmers  buy  homes.  It 
now  has  offices  in  four  states. 

Bom  in  18S2,  of  Iowa  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  I. 
Dabr.ey,  the  father  a lawyer  in  Bloomfield,  Claude 
C.  Dabney  was  a westerner  to  begin  with  which 
shows  that  Providence  favored  him  at  his  start.  The 
high  school  of  his  native  town,  together  with  the 
literary  and  cultural  value  of  a lawyer’s  home,  gave 
Claude  C.  his  schooling  prior  to  ’his  entering  the 
university  of  experience.  Mr.  Dabney  received  his 
first  experience  in  the  farm  mortgage  business  in 
Oklahoma.  He  came  to  Dallas  in  1914  from  Okla- 
homa City. 

Mr.  Dabney  is  a member  of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  of  the  Dallas  Country  Club. 

Mr.  Dabney’s  business  is  constructive  and  has 
before  ;r  the  unlimited  opportunities  of  the  expand- 
ing Southwest  which  he  serves. 
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I'LES  E.  SCHNEIDER.  Among  the  real 
builders  of  Dallas  no  name  stands  out  with 
greater  prominence  than  that  of  Jules 
Edouard  Schneider,  pioneer  and  city  build- 
er, who  resided  in  Dallas  from  1871  until  his  death 
in  1906.  Mr.  Schneider  came  to  Dallas  from  Waco 
with  Alex  Sanger  and  built  what  came  to  be  known 
as  the  first  real  home  in  Dallas.  This  home  was 
located  at  what  was  then  known  as  260  Ross  Avenue 
and  here  Mr.  Schneider  lived  until  his  death.  Mrs. 
Schneider  now  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes 
in  the  lakeside  drive  section  of  Highland  Park  locat- 
ed at  4700  Lakeside  Drive. 

Mr.  Schneider  was  born  in  France  in  1843  and 
received  his  education  in  New  Orleans  and  in  various 
schools  and  colleges  of  Europe.  Although  he  had 
only  applied  for  his  first  citizenship  papers,  Mr. 
Schneider  was  engaged  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  in 
a number  of  engagements  in  and  around  New  Or- 
leans. 

On  January  8th,  1879,  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Schneider  was  married 
to  Miss  Florence  Belle  Fonda,  member  of  a promi- 
nent family  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  coming 
of  Mrs.  Schneider  to  Dallas  as  the  bride  of  one  of 
the  city’s  most  prominent  young  men  and  the  then 
head  of  its  volunteer  fire  department,  was  a gala 
event  and  resulted  in  a celebration  that  is  still  re- 
membered by  many  of  the  pioneer  citizens  of  that 
day.  Mrs.  Schneider  immediately  assumed  the  same 
commanding  position  in  the  social  life  of  Dallas  that 
was  held  by  her  husband  in  commercial  circles.  She 
was  very  active  in  charitable  and  club  circles  and 
organized  the  Womans  Home  Association  in  1886 
and  built  a home  for  sick  women  and  children,  con- 
tinuing to  operate  the  home  until  in  1906  when  ade- 
quate hospital  facilities  made  its  further  operation 
unnecessary.  Mrs.  Schneider  also  organized  the 
first  ladies  musical  club  in  Dallas  in  1883  and  was 
president  of  the  organization  at  various  times  until 
1905. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schneider  were  the  parents  of  four 
children.  Florence  Kate  Schneider  Morgan,  wife  of 
Bruce  Fitzgerald  Morgan  of  Seattle,  Washington; 
Elisa  von  Striacka  Schneider  Blum,  wife  of  Leon 
Blum  of  Dallas;  Georgia  Fonda  Schneider  Cary, 
wife  of  Dr.  Edward  H.  Cary  of  Dallas;  Jules 
Edouard  Schneider  of  the  Schneider  Investment 
Company  of  Dallas.  Mr.  Blum  and  Dr.  Cary  with 
their  families  have  magnificent  homes  adjoining  that 
of  Mrs.  Schneider  on  Lakeside  Drive. 

During  his  life  time  Mr.  Schneider  acquired  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  property  in  Dallas  but  it  was 
characteristic  of  him  that  he  never  held  back  and 
waited  for  developments  around  him  to  enhance  the 
valuation  of  his  own  holdings.  He  was  courageous 
and  far-sighted  in  his  building  and  development 
enterprises  and  to  him  the  city  of  Dallas  owes  much 
of  its  present  day  development. 

HARLES  FRANKLIN  CARTER,  deceased 
since  November  17,  1912,  was  one  of  the 
best  known  and  esteemed  cotton  brokers  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  where  his  family  now  resides. 
A son  of  the  South,  his  entire  business  career  was 
with  the  South’s  chief  product  and  as  a business  suc- 
cess he  was  well  known  in  Alabama,  his  native 


state,  and  in  Texas,  his  adopted  state.  As  a business 
man  he  was  one  of  the  most  progressive;  as  a citi- 
zen, he  was  one  of  the  most  loyal,  giving  his  in- 
fluence and  energy  to  everything  that  made  for  the 
civic  development  of  Dallas. 

Mr.  Carter  was  born  in  Talladega,  Alabama,  in 
1843.  His  father,  Charles  Carter,  was  a farmer  who 
located  in  Alabama  in  1810;  his  mother,  Feribc 
(Veasy)  Carter,  was  a native  of  that  state.  The 
best  schools  of  his  state  gave  young  Carter  his  edu- 
cation, wrhich,  in  the  earlier  days,  were  private 
schools  for  the  great  public  school  system  of  today 
is  very  recent.  These  private  schools  ranked  high 
in  scholarship  and  cultural  advantages  and  had  the 
opportunity  of  developing  more  intensely  the  train- 
ing of  their  students. 

Until  reaching  young  manhood,  Charles  Franklin 
Carter  was  reared  on  the  farm  where  he  best 
learned  the  deep-down  virtues  of  honesty,  upright- 
ness and  thrift,  virtues  so  essential  to  a people's 
strength. 

He  started  his  business  career  in  Selma,  Alabama, 
working  on  a salary  with  a cotton  firm  as  cotton 
grader.  With  this  firm  he  remained  five  years;  he 
then  decided  to  go  into  business  for  himself,  having 
applied  himself  in  a close  study  to  the  principles  of 
success  that  had  brought  his  company  a big  business. 
This  beginning  was  made  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  which  was  a winning  year, 
the  yellow  fever  began  to  spread  over  the  state  and 
to  threaten  adjoining  states.  It  was  then  that  Mr. 
Carter  came  to  Texas,  in  1878,  locating  at  Dallas. 
He  found  Dallas  the  best  market  of  his  experience 
and  remained  in  Texas  after  the  fever  scare  beyond 
the  Mississippi  was  over.  For  thirty-four  years, 
1878-1912,  he  was  among  the  most  active  cotton  men 
of  the  Lone  Star  State  and  it  was  his  ability  and 
energy  which  has  helped  make  Dallas  the  big  center 
of  cotton  buying  that  she  it  today.  Mr.  Carter  re- 
tired from  the  more  strenuous  phases  of  his  work  in 
1904. 

Mr.  Carter  was  profoundly  interested  in  civic  and 
educational  progress  of  his  adopted  state  and  city. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  S.  M.  U.  and  was  one 
of  the  leading  exponents  of  education,  both  in  ele- 
mentary and  higher  education.  He  was  a liberal 
supporter  of  the  church  and  all  religious  institutions. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Dallas  Council  and  while  on 
the  park  commission  helped  to  establish  the  present 
City  Park,  in  fact  much  of  his  life  was  devoted  to 
civic  education  and  religious  progress  of  Dallas,  and 
was  director  of  the  State  Fair. 

In  1875,  at  Athens,  Ala.,  Miss  Sue  Tanner,  daugh- 
ter of  J.  T.  Tanner,  banker  at  Athens,  became  the 
bride  of  Mr.  Carter;  ten  children  blessed  the  union: 
Charles  and  John,  now  deceased;  Mrs.  P.  H.  Smith, 
W.  W.  Carter,  Mrs.  Louise  Carter  Busey,  Owen 
Carter,  Florence,  now  Mrs.  T.  G.  Leachman,  Ruth, 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Edwards,  Alice,  Mrs.  J.  Robert  Carter; 
and  Mrs.  Marguerite  Carter  Chandler.  The  family 
residence  is  at  3715  Beverly  Drive,  Highland  Park, 
Dallas. 

Mr.  Carter  was  a Mason  and  a member  of  the 
Dallas  Country  Club.  His  church  affiliation  was 
Methodist.  Zealous  in  business,  active  in  civic 
moves,  Mr.  Carter  was  the  type  of  citizen  that  makes 
cities 
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ILLIAM  RANDOLPH  McENTIRE.  Any 

volume'  on  the  Makers  of  Texas  would 
be  incomplete  without  taking  into  account 
the  life  history  and  influence  of  William 
Randolph  McEntire,  deceased  since  June  22,  1920 — 
one  of  Texas’  greatest  cattlemen,  most  active  bank- 
ers and  esteemed  pioneers.  It  is  because  the  men 
of  yesterday  built  so  wisely  that  the  Lone  Star  State 
today  in  all  its  prodigious  industries  is  making  such 
strides  in  expansion  and  big  business.  Col.  Mc- 
Entire gave  guidance  not  only  to  much  of  the 
yesterday  in  Texas  life,  but  has  been  a leader  in 
some  of  the  largest  industries  in  their  present  day 
history.  As  a pioneer  cattleman,  he  was  known  not 
only  to  his  own  state,  but  to  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Wyoming,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  as  a financier 
of  ability  he  has  had  prominent  connection  with  three 
of  Dallas’  mightiest  financial  institutions. 


William  Randolph  McEntire,  the  only  son  of  Bivil 
McEntire  and  Elizabeth  Wells  McEntire,  was  born 
on  January  6,  1839,  in  Buncomb  County,  North 
Carolina.  His  youth  was  spent  in  his  native  state 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  paternal  grandmother, 
Rilla  Postom  McEntire.  In  1858,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  went  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  joining  his  uncle, 
Chambers  McEntire,  and  from  him  learned  his  first 
lessons  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business.  On 
March  12,  1861,  he  married  Miss  Catherine  Daniall 
and  to  them  one  child  was  born.  Both  wife  and  child 
died  in  1863.  Descended  from  Revolutionary  an- 
cestors, the  McEntires,  McKenziers,  Postoms,  Wells 
and  Phillips,  all  Scotchmen  of  the  land  of  Wallace 
and  Bruce,  his  fighting  nature  was  easily  aroused 
by  the  Civil  War.  On  February  27,  1862,  he  en- 
listed with  Company  A,  9th  Artillery  Battalion  of 
Georgia  Volunteers,  was  elected  junior  2nd  lieutenant. 
Under  Major  A.  Leyden,  commander  of  the  battalion 
of  six  companies  known  as  the  Leyden  Artillery, 
their  services  were  tendered  to  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment instead  of  to  the  state  of  Georgia.  They 
were  first  under  General  Humphrey  Marshall,  in  Vir- 
ginia, then  in  General  Bragg’s  army  in  northeast 
Kentucky.  After  the  battle  at  Perryville,  the  9th 
Georgia  Battalion  was  returned  to  Virginia  and  was 
assigned  the  duty  of  keeping  raiders  out  of  Virginia, 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  at  various  times.  Late  in 
1863  his  battalion  was  returned  to  Bragg’s  Army, 
just  before  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  Col. 
McEntire  personally  was  prominent  with  the  capture 
of  Andrew’s  Raiders  and  the  famous  engine,  the 
General  William  Fuller  engineer,  which  has  since 
become  of  so  much  interest  in  the  history  of  the  war. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  Cumberland  Gap  where 
he  was  stationed  to  hold  in  check  the  forces  of 
General  Burnside.  The  northern  forces  made  their 
way  through  another  pass  and  thereby  the  Con- 
federates were  compelled  to  change  their  position  but 
their  new  situation  was  not  desperate.  General 
Frazier,  however,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  of- 
ficers and  men  thought  otherwise,  was  terrified  and 
sent  flags  of  truce.  The  northerners  began  to  put 
up  their  guns  opposite  Col.  McEntire’s  position,  and 
as  General  Frazier  offered  no  relief,  Col.  McEntire, 
then  lieutenant,  gave  the  order  to  his  men  to  fire 
and  himself  so  aimed  a cannon  that  he  came  near 
dismounting  one  of  the  enemy’s  guns  with  the  result 
that  the  Union  men  in  front  of  McEntire’s  force 
retreated.  General  Frazier  ordered  young  McEntire 
arrested  for  this  but  the  order  was  never  executed 
as  General  Frazier  himself  surrendered  all  his  forces. 


This  ended  Col.  McEntire’s  fighting  experiences. 
As  he  was  a Mason,  he  was  permitted  to  go  unat- 
tended first  to  his  home  in  Georgia  to  see  his  family 
for  a few  days  upon  his  word  of  honor  that  he  would 
take  himself  from  there  to  the  Federal  prison  on 
Johnston’s  Island,  Lake  Erie,  Ohio.  This  he  did. 
From  his  first  entering  the  war,  young  McEntire 
proved  himself  very  proficient  and  w,as  the  best 
trained  man  of  his  battalion,  apt  in  military  science 
and  practice. 

On  June  12,  1865,  Confederate  prisoners  were  re- 
leased and  Mr.  McEntire  gathered  up  the  remnants 
of  his  fortune  and  re-entered  the  wholesale  grocery 
business  at  Atlanta.  In  1868,  he  moved  his  business 
to  Rome,  Ga.,  and  added  to  his  wholesale  establish- 
ment a large  flour  and  grist  mill.  In  1873  he  came 
to  Texas  as  a representative  of  several  large  eastern 
cotton  spinners  and  for  some  time  he  virtually  con- 
trolled the  western  market.  In  1880,  he  became  in- 
terested in  western  lands,  purchased  in  what  is  now 
Sterling  County  ranch  lands  which  he  has  made 
famous  as  the  U-Ranch,  with  the  late  Col.  C.  C. 
Slaughter  and  with  J.  B.  Wilson,  he  many  times  took 
thousands  of  head  of  cattle  overland  afoot  to  graz- 
ing lands  of  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  even  Wyoming, 
and  was  a man  well  known  to  the  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  markets.  Until  his  death,  Col.  McEntire 
was  one  of  the  most  active  of  Texas  cattlemen,  and 
he,  as  much  as  anyone,  possessed  that  spirit  of  hos- 
pitality, so  characteristic  of  the  West  that  the  poet 
has  written — 

Out  where  the  hand  clasps  a little  stronger, 

Out  where  the  smile  dwells  a little  longer, 

That’s  where  the  West  begins; 

Out  where  the  sun  is  a little  brighter, 

Where  the  snows  that  fall  are  a trifle  whiter, 
Where  the  bonds  of  home  are  a wee  bit  tighter, 
That’s  where  the  West  begins. 

Out  where  the  world  is  in  the  making. 

Where  fewer  hearts  in  despair  are  aching, 

That’s  where  the  West  begins; 

Where  there’s  more  of  singing  and  less  of  sighing. 
Where  there’s  more  of  giving  and  less  of  buying, 
And  a man  makes  friends  without  half  trying— 
That’s  where  the  West  begins. 

Col.  McEntire  was  giving  tangible  expression  to 
this  spirit  of  the  big  West  which  so  possessed  him 
when  he  made  it  a custom  to  banquet  and  picnic  the 
daughters  of  all  his  Civil  War  comrades  of  his  own 
battalion  each  year  and  in  one  summer  he  employed 
a special  car  through  the  mountain  regions  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee  to  take  the  daughters  of  his 
comrades  for  a month’s  vacation  and  tour  through 
regions  in  which  he  and  their  fathers  had  fought  in 
earlier  days  for  a common  cause. 

Mr.  McEntire  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  di- 
rectors of  the  old  American  National  Bank,  was 
later  a director  in  the  Commonwealth  National 
Bank,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  an  active 
director  of  the  Security  National  Bank,  one  of 
the  big  banks  of  the  South. 

On  November  23,  1865,  Lieutenant  McEntire  was 
married  to  Miss  Missie  Carmelar  Burnett  of  Georgia, 
and  to  them  four  children  were  born,  three  of  whom 
survive  him:  Lula  (Mrs  Leslie  B.  Clark),  Geo.  H. 
McEntire  and  R.  B.  McEntire,  both  of  the  last  two 
now  ranchmen  in  Sterling  County,  Texas,  owners 
of  the  famous  U-Ranch.  3805  Swiss  Avenue,  Dal- 
las, for  the  last  forty  years  has  been  the  McEntire 
residence.  Their  church  affiliation  is  Methodist. 
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rpjFfll ANSON  HORATIO  WOLFE,  of  the  firm  of 
LjVJj  M.  H.  Wolfe  & Co.,  cotton  merchants,  501 
V .'-£■! | Cotton  Exchange,  Dallas,  is  known  inter- 
im" :*)  ' l nationally  as  a big  cotton  man.  He  is  first 
. vice-president  of  the  Security  National  Bank,  chair- 
man of  the  Texas  Land  Securities  Syndicate,  a di- 
rector of  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  of  Texas,  the  Ex- 
porters Realty  Company,  and  of  the  Will  A.  Watkins 
Music  Co. — as  a man  of  big  business,  and  then  in 
addition  a philanthropist  and  man  known  and  loved 
by  thousands  of  the  common  people.  He  is  a lecturer 
and  speaker  of  rare  eloquence  and  in  the  world  of 
Christian  activities  is  the  same  giant  that  he  is  in 
the  business  world.. 

Mr.  Wolfe  is  a native  Texan;  he  was  born  near 
Mr  olfe  City,  on  December  10,  18(56.  His  parents 
were  Lemuel  Pinkey  and  Penelope  Katherine  (Jack- 
son)  Wolfe.  The  public  schools  of  Bonham,  Texas, 
and  Bonham  College  at  the  same  city,  gave  him  his 
education.  Since  then  he-has  been  in  the  university 
of  experience  where  it  did  not  take  him  long  to 
learn  the  secret  of  big  business.  In  his  home  city 
he  soon  attained  the  highest  positions  of  honor 
and  business;  he  was  president  of  the  Wolfe  City 
National  Bank  from  1902  until  1906,  and  once  mayor 
of  the  city.  But  his  choice  at  the  outset  for  a busi- 
ness career  was  with  the  cotton  industry.  He  en- 
gaged in  the  cotton  business,  at  Wolfe  City,  in  1896 
which  he  continued  there  until  1905  when  he  came  to 
Dallas  and  established  the  firm  of  M.  H.  Wolfe  & 
Co.  From  that  date  on,  Mr.  Wolfe  has  been  a leader 
in  all  Dallas  activities,  and,  in  fact,  a leader  among 
the  foremost  of  the  state. 

In  1890,  at  Wolfe  City,  Miss  Anne  L.  Cole,  of 
LaGrange,  Ga.,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Wolfe. 
The  family  residence  is  at  5124  Swiss  Avenue, 
Dallas.- 

Mr.  Wolfe  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  deacons 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church;  president  of  the  Baptist 
City  Mission  Board,  Dallas;  chairman  of  the  PMnance 
Committee,  of  the  Baptist  Sanitarium,  Dallas;  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  Southern  Baptist 
Convention;  chairman  of  the  Texas  State  Prohibition 
Committee,  and  managed  the  campaign  that  won  the 
prohibition  victory  in  the  primaries  election  of  1916; 
he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  500  and  man- 
aged the  campaign  that  made  Dallas  County  dry. 
He  is  also  president  of  the  Texas  Sunday  School 
Association.  As  a Democrat,  he  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  State  Executive  Committee 
of  Texas,  and  has  also  done  national  work. 

Judged  from  the  fruitfulness  of  his  career,  Mr. 
Wolfe  is  really  one  of  the  big  men  of  Texas  and 
of  the  South. 


ENRY  L.  EDWARDS,  president  of  the  H. 
L.  Edwards  and  Co.,  Cotton  merchants,  701 
Cotton  Exchange  Building,  heads  one  of  the 
largest  and  oldest  established  cotton  firms 
in  the  South.  From  its  organization  in  Greenville 
in  1887  its  growth  has  been  steadily  upward  until 
now  there  are  few  companies  transacting  as  large 
an  amount  of  business.  For  more  than  thirty  years 
it  has  been  operated  in  Dallas  and  thousand  of  bales 
of  cotton  have  been  exported  and  sold  to  New  Eng- 
land and  Southern  Spinners.  In  1915  the  firm  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas 
with  a capital  stock  of  $200,000  and  now  has  a large 
surplus.  Associated  with  Mr.  Edwards  are  the  fol- 
lowing well  known  men  in  the  cotton  business.  F. 


J.  Phillips,  vice-president;  C.  B.  Buxton,  vice-presi- 
dent and  W.  M.  Gunn,  secretary-treasurer. 

Henry  L.  Edwards  was  born  in  Presteigne,  Wales, 
of  John  James  and  Jane  Peene  Edwards.  He  re- 
ceived a thorough  education  in  private  English 
schools.  However,  the  call  of  the  west  reached  him 
and  in  1880,  after  finishing  school,  he  came  to  Texas. 
He  located  at  a sheep  ranch  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state  where  he  became  Texanized. 

The  sheep  business  evidently  did  not  have  much  of 
an  appeal,  for  in  1884  Mr.  Edwards  moved  to  Paris 
where  he  went  to  work  for  a cotton  man.  Three 
years  later  he  established  his  own  business  in  Green- 
ville. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  married  to  Miss  Caro  Fries 
Buxton  at  Winston  Salem,  North  Carolina,  in  1910. 
Miss  Buxton  was  a native  of  North  Carolina.-  They 
have  a daughter,  Elizabeth  Stuart.  Their  home  is 
situated  in  a beautiful  spot  on  the  Preston  road. 

Mr.  Edwards  is  an  enthusiast  in  the  great  game 
of  golf  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Texas  Golf  Association.  He  is 
a player,  par  excellence,  and  in  1906  won  the  Texas 
State  Championship,  and  has  been  one  of  the  most 
active  supporters  of  the  game  since  it  was  started. 
In  fact  Mr.  Edwards  and  a former  acquaintance, 
Mr.  R.  E.  Patton,  were  the  first  to  start  the  game  in 
Texas  in  the  year  1896.  He  is  a member  of  the  Dal- 
las Country  Club,  the  City  Club,  Dallas  Automobile 
Club  and  Brook  Hollow  Club. 

Few  men  have  as  wide  a connection  with  the  cot- 
ton world  as  does  Mr.  Edwards.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association,  the  Texas  Cot- 
ton Association,  the  New  Y"ork  Cotton  Exchange  and 
the  Dallas  Cotton  Exchange.  He  believes  not  only 
in  keeping  in  touch  with  the  business  here  but  seldom 
misses  a year  in  going  back  to  England. 

He  is  widely  connected  in  business  in  Dallas  and  is 
a director  of  the  Texas  Bitulithic  Company,  Arthur 
A.  Everts  Co.,  and  many  other  Dallas  Corporations. 
He  is  a member  ofthe  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Manufacturers  Association  and  other  civic  or- 
ganizations. 

Mr.  Edwards  is  that  very  happy  combination  of 
successful  business  man  and  thorough  sportsman. 
Through  his  many  business  and  social  affiliations  he 
has  builded  himself  an  acquaintancship  of  which  he 
can  be  justly  proud.  He  is  one  of  the  builders  of 
Dallas  and  has  helped  that  city  become  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Southwest. 

RUSSELL,  president  of  the  company  bear- 
W^'-I  ing  his  name,  exporters  of  cotton,  406  Cot- 
ton  Exchange  Building,  is  one  of  the  larg- 
^'f  est  Texas  shippers  of  cotton  to  foreign 
ports  and  each  year  thousands -of  bales  of  the  fleecy 
staple  are  sent  by  him  to  the  merchants  and  brok- 
ers of  Europe.  Due  to  this  activity  he  has  estab- 
lished wide  connections  with  foreign  buyers  which 
is  appreciated  by  a large  clientele.  His  knowledge 
of  this  particular  phase  of  the  cotton  business  has 
been  gained  through  almost  thirty  years  of  close 
application  to  exporting,  for  it  was  in  1893  that  he 
started  buying  cotton  in  Plano  and  selling  it  to 
foreign  shippers. 

In  1907  the  firm  of  Stephens  and  Russell  was 
formed  in  Dallas  but  five  years  later  Mr.  Russell 
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took  over  the  business  and  changed  the  style  of  the 
tirm  name  to  tha't  which  it  now  bears.  Under  his 
direction  the  company  has  expanded  to  the  point 
where  it  now  stands  as  one  of  the  largest  exporting 
establishments  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Russell  comes  from  one  of  the  old  established 
families  of  Texas,  was  born  in*Plano,  Collin  County, 
Texas,  September  4,  18G8.  His  parents,  Joseph  \V. 
and  Julia  E.  Boman  Russell,  had  lived  there  for 
many  years,  his  father  being  a prominent  stockman 
and  farmer.  His  grandfather  was  Joseph  Russell 
who  migrated  to  Collin  County  in  1844  where  he 
also  farmed  and  raised  stock. 

Finishing  the  public  schools  at  Plano,  Mr.  Russell 
attended  Southwestern  University  at  Georgetown, 
Texas.  He  was  also  a student  at  Staunton  Military 
Academy  of  Virginia.  After  finishing  school  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Bessie  M.  Halsell  on  September  15, 
1890.  Miss  Halsell  was  a native  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. Their  children  are  Mrs.  G.  A.  (Edna)  Parr 
and  Julia  and  John  Russell.  Their  home  is  located 
at  3517  Gillon  Avenue. 

Mr.  Russell  is  identified  closely  with  the  business 
and  social  sides  of  Dallas  life.  He  is  a Mason,  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufacturers 
Association,  City  Club  and  affiliated  with  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Dallas  Cotton 
Exchange  and  the  Texas  Cotton  Association.  Mr. 
Russell  is  interested  in  agricultural  lands  in  Collin 
and  Dallas  Counties,  where  he  raises  cotton  and 
grain. 

He  quickly  identified  himself  with  the  building  up 
of  Dallas  after  taking  up  his  residence  here  and  he 
has  always  taken  a keen  interest  in  the  progress  of 
this  city. 

ILLIAM  B.  STARR,  proprietor  of  the  con- 
cern bearing  that  name,  cotton  brokers  and 
dealers  in  spot  cotton,  has  been  a prominent 
figure  in  the  cotton  business  since  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  Dallas  in  1909.  He  entered  into  the 
cotton  business  in  Waxahachie  in  1896  where  he 
learned  the  details  of  the  business  and  for  13  years 
represented  a large  foreign  cotton  concern.  In  1909 
he  established  his  own  business  in  Dallas,  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  highly  respected  firms 
in  the  city.  Mr.  Starr  has  not  confined  himself  to 
the  bx-okerage  end  of  the  business,  however,  for  he 
is  the  active  secretary-treasurer  of  the  DeLeon  Com- 
press and  Warehouse  at  DeLeon,  Texas.  Neither 
are  his  activities  restricted  to  the  Dallas  Cotton  Ex- 
change, for  he  also  is  a member  of  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange. 

The  intimate  knowledge  which  Mr.  Starr  has  of 
cotton,  its  cultivation,  gathering  and  preparation  for 
the  market,  has  given  him  an  advantage  in  carrying 
his  business  on  successfully  and  has  given  the 
patrons  of  his  company  much  confidence  in  his 
ability.  When  he  went  to  work  on  his  father’s  cot- 
ton plantation  he  did  not  consider  it  drudgery  but 
did  take  it  as  an  opportunity  to  learn  a business 
which  will  always  be  the  greatest  in  the  Southland. 
His  close  application  at  that  time  has  made  him  an 
authority  and  he  is  so  considered  by  those  who  have 
business  dealings  with  him. 

William  B.  Starr  is  a native  Texan,  having  been 
born  in  Ellis  County,  February  22,  1875,  of  William 
R.  and  Sarah  A.  E.  Browder  Starr.  His  father  came 
to  Texas  from  Alabama  in  the  sixties.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Browder  who  was  one 


of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Dallas,  coming  here  when 
the  city  was  nothing  more  than  a few  stores  and 
buildings. 

Mr.  Starr  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Ellis  County.  On  leaving  school  he  went 
to  work  on  his  father’s  farm  where  he  remained 
until  he  had  learned  all  that  he  could  of  the  cotton 
business,  which  line  he  desired  to  follow.  He  then 
entered  the  cotton  business  in  Waxahachie  in  1896 
where  he  learned  the  details  of  the  business.  Thir- 
teen years  later  he  moved  to  Dallas  which  offered  a 
larger  field  of  activity. 

On  April  14,  1904,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jose- 
phine Lesem  in  Dallas.  His  wife  was  a native  of 
Gillespie,  Illinois,  but  came  to  Texas  about  1900. 
Two  children  have  come  of  this  union,  William  Trice 
and  Sadie  Frances.  Their  home  is  located  at  1721 
Peabody  Avenue. 

Mr.  Starr  takes  an  active  part  in  the  business  and 
social  life  in  Dallas.  He  is  a member  and  worker 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufacturers’ 
Association  and  retains  his  membership  in  the  B.  P. 
O.  Elks  of  Waxahachie.  He  is  one  of  that  group 
of  big  men  that  has  made  Dallas  one  of  the  largest 
inland  cotton  markets  in  the  country. 


AZEWALL  N.  KING,  cotton  exporter  and 
shipper,  manages  the  Lone  Star  activities 
of  Humphrey  and  Company  which  main- 
tains offices  around  the  cotton  and  manu- 
facturing world.  And  Mr.  King  is  an  aggressive 
manager  to  be  stationed  at  the  heart  of  the  Cotton 
Empire  for  the  vast  system  of  marketing,  shipping 
and  exporting,  that  the  millions  of  acres  of  the  Texas 
staple  demand.  The  Dallas  activities  of  this  com- 
pany were  launched  in  1918  though  the  firm  was 
established  some  thirty  years  previous,  with  home 
office  at  Greenwood,  Mississippi,  by  W.  R.  Hum- 
phrey, who  to  this  day  is  the  firm’s  sole  owner,  with 
its  twenty  branch  offices. 


Mr.  King  was  born  in  Texas,  at  Clarksville,  in 
1885.  His  father,  R.  J.  King,  as  a business  man 
of  many  years,  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and 
honored  men  of  that  city.  His  father  gave  him  much 
helpful  training  in  his  business  capacity,  and  im- 
mediately after  his  eductaion  in  Clarksville,  Tazewall 
N.  King  began  to  manifest  an  interest  in  the  market- 
ing of  the  White  Fleece  that  rivalled  the  interests 
of  the  Argonauts  who  w'ent  in  search  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  milleniums  ago.  For  three  years  he  was  with 
W.  M.  Hannay  and  Company,  a firm  similar  in  activi- 
ties to  the  corporation  that  Mr.  King  today  repre- 
sents. It  wras  in  1905  that  he  first  caxxie  to  Dallas 
as  being  a marketing  center  that  could  afford  him 
better  advantages. 

In  1907,  Clarksville,  that  had  been  his  birth  place 
and  the  scene  of  his  school  days,  gave  Mr.  King  his 
bride  in  the  person  of  Miss  Bonnie  Sherry.  There 
are  no  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  have  residence 
at  4802VL>  Live  Oak  Street.  They  hold  membership 
in  the  Automobile  Club  of  Dallas. 


It  is  because  of  exporters  and  shippers  like  Mr. 
King  that  Texas  farmers  have  an  outlet  immediate 
and  far  reaching  for  their  chief  product,  and  that 
Dallas  leads  the  markets  of  the  Southwest  in  its 
output  of  the  White  Fleece.  With  offices  that  cover 
the  cotton  producing  world  for  the  intaking  of  the 
celebrated  staple  and  with  offices  throughout  the 
manufacturing  world  for  its  outlet,  Mr.  King  is  one 
of  King  Cotton’s  big  merchantmen. 
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ERCY  R.  FREEMAN,  partner  and  manager 
of  the  firm  of  Alexander  Eccles  and  Com- 
pany, Cotton  Exporters,  -401  Cotton  Ex- 
change building,  has  devoted  his  business 
tife  to  the  cotton  industry  and  for  the  past  twenty- 
six  years  has  been  an  important  figure  in  commercial 
circles  in  Dallas.  Mr.  Freeman  has  won  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a business  expert  and  an  authority  on 
everything  related  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  cot- 
ton. For  this  reason,  when  Alexander  Eccles  and 
Company  decided  to  open  a branch  office  in  Dallas  in 
May  1901,  Mr.  Freeman  was  chosen  as  the  man  best 
fitted  to  put  at  the  head  of  it. 

The  firm  of  Alexander  Eccles  and  Company  was 
established  in  Liverpool,  England  in  1850  by  Alex- 
ander Eccles,  noted  financier  and  capitalist.  Under 
Mr.  Eccles  the  concern  expanded  rapidly  until  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  open  branch  offices  in  America. 
Shortly  after  he  had  succeeded  in  doing  this,  Mr. 
Eccles  died.  His  heirs  took  up  the  business,  manag- 
ing it  so  successfully  that  now  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  as  well  as  one  of  the  oldest  cotton  concerns 
in  the  world.  Two  sons  of  Mr.  Eccles  who  lived  in 
Liverpool  are  senior  partners  together  with  Mr. 
J.  D.  Little  of  the  firm  and  manager  of  the  Liver- 
pool business.  In  America  besides  the  Dallas  of- 
fice, there  are  now  offices  in  Little  Rock,  Memphis, 
Savannah,  New  Orleans,  and  Boston.  The  Amer- 
icaif  representatives  buy  their  cotton  from  the 
planters  themselves  and  sell  direct  to  English  Spin- 
ners. Enormous  consignments  are  sent  from  the 
United  States  yearly,  shipments  leaving  every  im- 
portant southern  port. 

Since  coining  to  Dallas,  Mr.  Freeman  has  ever  been 
optimistic  as  to  the  future  of  the  city  which  is  evi- 
denced by  his  extensive  investments  in  citv  property. 
He  was  a charter  member  of  the  Dallas  Cotton  Ex- 
change organized  in  1907,  becoming  director  and 
vice-president  at  that  time,  later  serving  as  its  third 
president,  and  was  a member  of  the  building  commit- 
tee of  the  Dallas  Cotton  Exchange  building.  Mr. 
Freeman  was  also  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
the  Shippers  Compress  Company  and  of  the  Inter- 
state Compress  Company,  in  addition  to  being  inter- 
ested in  various  other  compress  companies  through- 
out the  northern  part  of  Texas. 

The  First  part  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  life  was  spent  in 
Illinois,  where  he  was  born  in  1860.  His  parents 
have  been  dead  many  years.  He  was  educated  at 
Sewanee  University  and  went  at  once  into  the  cot- 
ton business.  He  was  associated  for  many  years 
with  the  firm  of  A.  A.  Baton  and  Company  of  Dal- 
las, winning  the  reputation  while  with  them  of  being 
a force  in  the  business  world. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  were  married  in  Memphis 
in  1881.  They  have  two  daughters,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Skiel- 
vig  and  Mrs.  Philip  Lindsley.  Percy  Richmond  Free- 
man, Jr.,  the  only  son,  died  on  the  31st  of  January, 
1920.  He  had  been  connected  with  his  father  in 
business  for  ten  years,  and  was  a young  man  of 
sterling  qualities  and  great  promise.  The  Freeman 
home  is  in  Highland  Park,  371(5  Beverly  Drive. 

Mr.  Freeman  is  a member  of  Texas  and  Dallas 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  City  Club,  Dallas 
Country  Club,  Brook  Hollow  Golf  Club,  and  the 
Episcopal  Church. 


J.  MANNING,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Manning,  Grinnan  and  Company,  cotton  ex- 
porters, 415  Intel-urban  Building,  has  spent 
a life  time  in  the  cotton  and  cotton  seed 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  export  trade  in  the 
South.  He  has  been  in  Dallas  for  three  years,  com- 
ing here  from  Terrell  in  1918.  During  a residence 
of  twenty  years  in  Terrell,  he  handled  cotton  and 
cotton  seed  products  and  was  president  of  the  Ter- 
rell Cotton  Oil  Company.  This  company  had  one 
of  the  largest  cotton  seed  oil  mills  in  the  state  with 
a capacity  of  one  hundred  tons  of  cotton  seed  per 
day. 

Mr.  Manning  was  born  at  Saint  Louis  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1848,  was  educated  at  Christian  Brothers 
College  in  Saint  Louis.  In  January,  1885,  he  re- 
moved to  Texarkana  and  was  there  for  eight  years 
as  manager  of  the  plant  of  the  Arkansas  Cotton  Oil 
Company.  From  Texarkana  Mr.  Manning  went  to 
Denison  where  he  organized  a company  and  erected 
a cotton  seed  oil  mill  which  he  operated  successfully 
until  1S9  6 when  he  went  to  Terrell  and  engaged  in 
the  same  line  of  business.  Mr.  Manning’s  family 
consists  of  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  living 
in  Dallas. 

The  cotton  exporting  firm  of  which  Mr.  Manning 
is  the  head  is  one  of  the  largest  shippers  of  cotton 
from  this  section  to  England,  Switzerland  and 
France  and  has  connections  with  large  cotton  factors 
in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  where  cotton  is 
extensively  used.  Although  past  three  score  and 
ten  years  of  age.  Mr.  Manning  is  still  as  active  as 
many  men  who  have  not  reached  even  the  meridian 
of  life  and  takes  a keen  interest  in  every  detail  of 
the  business. 

Mr.  Manning  is  a director  of  the  American  National 
Bank  at  Terrell  and  of  the  Dallas  Trust  and  Sav- 
ings Bank  and  is  a member  of  the  Dallas  Country 
Club. 

AY  THEODORE  CLARK,  proprietor  of  H.  T. 
Clark  & Co.,  cotton  exporters  at  314  South- 
land Life  Building,  has  built  up  a growing 
and  a prosperous  business  in  the  two  years 
that  he  has  been  in  Dallas.  They  ship  cotton  all 
over  the  world,  mostly  to  Manchester.  From  40,000 
to  50,000  bales  are  handled  by  this  firm  per  year. 
There  are  fifteen  employees  in  the  Dallas  house. 
Branch  offices  are  located  at  Greenville,  Corsicana 
and  Kaufman. 

Mr.  Clark  was  born  at  Fayetteville,  Tenn.,  in  1876. 
His  father,  D.  S.  Clark,  a farmer  in  Tennessee,  moved 
to  Texas  in  1880.  His  mother,  Harriet  Kimes,  was 
a Tennessean  also.  Mr.  Clark  was  educated  in  the 
Texas  public  schools.  He  is  a graduate  of  Grayson 
College  with  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  In 
1907  he  was  married  to  Miss  Linna  Williams,  of 
Greenville,  daughter  of  W A.  Williams,  president 
of  Greenville  National  Bank.  Mr.  Clark  has  two 
children,  Wm.  David  and  Sara.  His  home  is  at  3648 
Stratford  Avenue,  Highland  Park. 

Previous  to  his  coming  to  Dallas,  in  1918,  Mr. 
Clark  had  his  head  office  at  Greenville  for  eight 
years.  Practically  all  of  his  business  experience  has 
been  in  the  cotton  business. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Dallas  Country  Club,  City 
Club  and  Dallas  Automobile  Club.  Mr.  Clark  is  in- 
terested in  civic  enterprises  and  on  account  of  his 
pleasing  personality  he  has  a way  of  making  people 
feel  at  ease. 
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*~rTT|I.  YOPP,  general  manager  of  the  Associated 
VW  Manufacturers  of  Cotton  Seed  Products, 
Inc.,  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  brokerage 
business  for  cotton  seed  products  and  has 
bicome  widely  known  not  only  in  Texas  but  through- 
out the  United  States. 


The  Associated  Manufacturers  of  Cotton  Seed 
Products  was  organized  in  1907  and  on  account  of 
his  unusual  ability  Mr.  Yopp  at  that  time  was  made 
general  manager.  His  son,  W.  U.  Yopp,  is  secretary 
and  assistant  manager  and  his  other  son,  H.  Gordon 
Yopp  is  cashier  and  bookkeeper.  Under  the  efficient 
management  of  Mr.  Yopp  the  corporation  has  grown 
to  be  one  of  the  best  known  in  the  cotton  products 
brokerage  business. 

Mr.  Yopp  was  born  in  Hardeman  County,  Ten- 
nessee, July  13,  1855.  His  father,  W.  T.  Yopp,  was 
a native  of  North  Carolina  and  became  widely  known 
as  a doctor  and  farmer  throughout  Hardeman 
County.  The  public  schools  of  Tennessee  furnished 
Mr.  Yopp  with  his  early  education.  In  1883  he  took 
a position  with  the  Gayosa  Oil  Works  of  Memphis. 
His  next  employment  was  with  F.  W.  Brode  & Com- 
pany who  were  then  the  only  brokers  in  Memphis. 
With  this  firm  he  remained  until  1891  when  he 
opened  an  office  for  himself.  During  that  year  he 
originated  the  “Yopp’s  Cipher  Code”  which  has 
proved  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  commercial  world 
and  is  now  being  used  as  the  standard  code  of  the 
cotton  products  trade.  In  1892  Mr.  Yopp  opened 
a branch  office  in  Dallas  thus  being  the  first  man 
to  open  a brokerage  office  for  cotton  seed  products 
in  Texas.  His  business  was  somewhat  divided  be- 
tween Memphis  and  Dallas  until  1893  when  he 
became  a citizen  of  Texas. 


Mr.  Yopp  has  twice  been  married,  the  first  time  to 
Miss  May  Dunlap  of  Memphis,  who  died  in  January, 
1896.  To  this  marriage  a son,  William  Dunlap,  was 
born.  The  second  marriage  was  in  October,  1897, 
to  Miss  Carrie  Caughanour,  of  Dallas,  and  to  them 
a son,  H.  Gordon,  was  born.  Their  home  is  at  3932 
Junius  Street. 


Mr.  Yopp  is  a Mason  and  a member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  civic  and  industrial  enterprises,  having  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Dallas  fair  in  1914  and  1915  and  is  still 
one  of  the  directors.  He  is  still  quite  active  in  his 
work  and  his  ripe  experience  covering  a long  period 
of  years  is  an  invaluable  asset  to  the  firm  .with 
which  he  is  associated. 
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EWIS  P.  GRINNAN,  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Manning-Grinnan  and  Company,  cotton 
merchants,  412  Interurban  Building,  did  not 
J— 1 just  happen  to  go  into  the  cotton  business 
for  he  traveled  all  over  the  world  for  two  years 
studying  what  to  do  and  where  to  do  it.  A Texan 
by  birth,  Texas  finally  drew  him  back  and  he  decided 
the  vocation  for  which  he  was  best  suited  was  that 
with  which  he  was  most  familiar  and  so  in  1912  he 
began  the  business  which  has  now  become  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  South.  He  started  in  as  L.  P.  Grinnan, 
f.  o.  b.  buyer,  and  continued  under  that  name  until 
1915,  when  the  present  firm  was  organized  in  Ter- 
rell, Texas,  where  the  headquarters  were  maintained 
until  1920,  when  the  Dallas  branch,  established  in 
1918,  was  made  headquarters.  W.  Schalegg  is  inter- 
ested in  the  firm  with  Messrs.  Grinnan  and  Manning. 

Mr.  Grinnan  owns  a large  farm  in  Kaufman 
County  and  is  one  of  the  largest  breeders  of  cotton 


seed  in  the  state.  He  takes  a great  deal  of  interest 
in  this  work  and  gives  much  of  his  time  to  seeing 
that  the  highest  class  seed  is  sold  throughout  the 
cotton  region.  His  stock  is  known  by  all  growers 
in  this  territory  and  he  ships  much  seed  for  long 
distances  to  progressive  growers  who  desire  to  raise 
a choice  yield. 

Mr.  Grinnan  was  born  in  Terrell,  Texas,  May 
7,  1885.  His  father,  J.  S.  Grinnan,  came  to  Texas 
from  Virginia  many  years  ago  and  was  known  as 
one  of  the  big  cotton  producers  of  Texas.  His  mother 
was  Miss  Belle  Ham  who  was  born  and  raised  at 
Tyler,  and  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  oldest 
Texas  families.  Mr.  Grinnan  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Terrell  and  later  the  University  of  Texas 
and  the  A.  and  M.  College.  He  entered  the  banking 
business  in  1907  with  the  First  State  Bank  of  Terrell, 
which  was  established  by  his  father.  He  remained 
there  until  1910  when  he  started  on  a tour  of  the 
world  to  decide  on  what  kind  of  a business  career 
would  best  suit  him.  He  visited  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  also  Canada,  Alaska  and  Cuba,  returning 
to  this  country  in  1912.  He  entered  the  cotton  busi- 
ness on  his  return' to  Terrell. 

He  married  Miss  Genevieve  Manning,  his  partner’s 
daughter,  in  1914.  They  have  three  children,  Lewis 
P.  Jr.,  John  Manning  and  James  Shepherd  Grinnan. 
Their  attractive  home  is  located  at  3601  Crescent 
Avenue,  Highland  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grinnan  take  an  active  part  in  the 
social  affairs  of  Dallas  and  he  is  connected  with 
many  social,  civic  and  fraternal  organizations,  being 
a member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  Kappa  Sigma 
fraternity,  Texas.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Manufacturers’  Association,  City 
Club,  University  Club,  Dallas  Country  Club,  Athletic 
Club,  Dallas  Cotton  Exchange,  Texas  Cotton  Asso- 
ciation and  the  New  York  Club.  The  family  is  af- 
filiated with  the  Catholic  Church.  He  is  Past  Ex- 
alted Ruler  of  the  B.  P.  O.  Elks  of  Terrell. 

ACOB  KAHN,  sole  owner  of  the  firm  of  J. 
Kahn  & Company,  cotton  merchants,  Cot- 
ton Exchange  building,  came  to  Dallas  in 
1891  to  become  manager  for  A.  I,.  Wolff 
& Company,  and  remained  with  them  until  1916, 
when  he  went  into  business  for  himself,  buying  and 
exporting  cotton.  He  handles  approximately  50,000 
bales  of  cotton  a year,  and  has  an  office  force  of 
about  ten  people.  Most  of  his  purchases  are  ex- 
ported to  Liverpool  and  other  foreign  market  cen- 
ters. He  began  his  career  in  the  cotton  business  in 
1883  with  A.  Stern  & Co.,  in  Liverpool,  England, 
and  he  was  with  this  company  continuously  until 
sent  to  America  in  1891  as  the  representative  of  the 
A.  L.  Wolff  & Company. 

Mr.  Kahn  was  born  in  Altenschuenbach,  Germany, 
March  21,  1861.  His  parents,  S.  and  Hannah  (Gold- 
smith-  Kahn,  were  natives  of  Germany  and  his  fath- 
er was  a teacher  in  Niederwerrn.  He  graduated 
from  the  high  school  in  his  home  town  in  1S75.  His 
marriage  took  place  in  Dallas  in  1900,  when  Miss 
Cora  Newberger,  daughter  of  J.  Newberger  of  New 
York,  and  niece  of  Alex  Sanger  of  Dallas,  became 
his  wife.  They  have  two  children,  Stephen  and  Ed- 
mund, and  the  family  resides  at  1407  St.  Louis  street. 

He  is  actively  identified  with  the  fraternal,  civic, 
and  religious  life  of  the  city,  being  a Mason  and  a 
Shriner,  connected  with  Hella  Temple  and  Dallas 
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Blue  Lodge  No.  70;  Columbia  Club,  Lakewood  Coun- 
try Club,  City  Club  and  Temple  Emanu-El. 

• He  has  always  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  prog- 
ress of  Dallas  and  has  always  been  active  in  assist- 
ing in  the  promotion  of  any  movement  designed  to 
make  the  city  greater  and  more  populous  one.  Be- 
ing the  largest  cotton  growing  state  in  the  Union. 
Mr.  Kahn  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  cotton  industry  throughout  the 
State  and  advances  the  statement  that  it  is  the  rich- 
est cotton  growing  section  in  the  world. 

IKE  H.  THOMAS,  president  of  the  M.  H. 
Thomas  Company,  411  Cotton  Exchange 
Building,  cotton  merchants,  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  cotton  market  in  Texas  for 
nearly  forty  years,  having  entered  the  business  as 
a mere  boy,  and  during  this  time  he  has  acquired 
a familiarity  with  the  field  which  has  rarely  been 
surpassed  and  has  experienced  as  many  of  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  cotton  market  during  these  years 
of  constant  variations  as  almost  any  other  living 
man. 

The  firm  of  M.  H.  Thomas  & Company  was  estab- 
lished in  1887  and  has  handled  a constantly  en- 
larging volume  of  business.  Cotton  is  bought  in 
all  parts  of  Texas  and  is  exported  to  various  foreign 
ports.  On  January  1,  1918,  the  firm  was  incor- 
porated with  a fully  paid  up  capital  stock  of  $200,- 
000.  The  other  members  of  the  firm  are  D.  S. 
Thomas,  vice-president,  and  S.  F.  Code,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  born  in  Dallas  County,  Texas, 
April  10,  18G6.  His  father,  J.  P.  Thomas,  came  to 
Texas  in.  1852  and  located  in  Dallas  County  where 
he  became  prominent  as  a cotton  planter.  His 
mother  was  Sallie  (Hoffman)  Thomas.  When  he 
was  eight  years  old  Dir.  Thomas  came  to  Dallas 
and  secured  his  early  education  from  the  public 
schools  of  the  city.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered 
the  employ  of  Smith  & Company,  cotton  merchants, 
from  whom  he  gained  his  first  ideas  of  his  life  work. 
After  two  years  he  went  with  Jones  & Company  and 
remained  with  them  until  1887  when  the  present  firm 
was  organized.  Mr.  Thomas  is  also  president  of 
the  Dallas  Waste  Mills,  the  Houston  Waste 
Mills  and  the  Trinity  Products  Company.  He  is 
director  of  the  Texas  Cotton  Association  and  has 
twice  been  president  of  the  Dallas  Cotton  Exchange. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  Cotton  Exchanges  of 
New  Orleans  and  New  York,  a member  of  the  New 
York  Producers  Exchange,  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  and  is  an  associate  member  of  the  Liverpool 
Cotton  Exchange.  The  mere  recital  of  these  af- 
filiations indicate  the  prominent  place  he  has  taken 
in  the  advancement  of  the  South’s  greatest  enter- 
prise. 

In  1889  Mr.  Thomas  was  married  to  Miss  Emma 
Eugene  Moss,  sister  of  Col.  Moss  and  a native  of 
Dallas  County.  The  children  are  Mike  II.,  Jr..  A. 
Moss,  Edward,  Inez,  James,  Mary,  Sam  and  two 
others  deceased.  The  family  lives  at  3612  Worth 
Street. 

In  addition  to  the  various  industrial  organizations 
of  which  is  a member,  Mr.  Thomas  is  a Mason 
of  high  rank  having  been  honored  with  the  thirty- 
third  degree,  is  Grand  Junior  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Texas.  He  is  a member  of  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  of  the  Dallas  Club.  His  religious 
connection  is  with  the  East  Dallas  Christian  Church. 
Having  spent  more  than  forty-six  years  in  Dallas 


where  he  has  been  an  active  factor  in  its  commer- 
cial life  he  has  not  only  witnessed  but  has  greatly 
assisted  the  remarkable  growth  of  his  home  city 
through  that  long  period.  To  those  who  are  inti- 
mate with  him  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  has 
climbed  to  the  summit  of  industrial  prominence  with 
recognition  in  Europe  nor  that  he  has  attracted 
to  himself  a large  group  of  devoted  friends. 


OHN  SMITH  OWNBY,  Cotton  Exchange 
building,  has  spent  a life  time  in  the  cotton 
business,  having  begun  when  he  was  only 
13  years  of  age,  and  now  is  United  States 
manager  for  A.  A.  Paton  and  Company,  exporters 
and  international  dealers  in  the  fleecy  staple. 

Other  than  delivering  papers  as  a very  small  boy. 
Mr.  Ownby  has  been  engaged  in  the  cotton  business 
exclusively  all  his  life  and  he  is  now  regarded  as  one 
of  the  foremost  authorities  on  the  cotton  industry 
in  the  South.  Born  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  great- 
est cotton  growing  sections  of  the  country,  at  Paris, 
Texas,  and  engaging  actively  in  the  business  early 
in  life,  he  has  had  unusual  opportunities  for  master- 
ing the  intricacies  of  this  great  business.  He  has 
been  connected'with  A.  A.  Paton  Company  since  1904 
and  in  1908  he  came  to  Dallas  in  charge  of  their 
principal  American  office.  He  has  remained  here 
continuously  since  and  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  development  of  their  present  enormous  busi- 
ness. His  first  experience  in  the  cotton  business  was 
at  Paris  in  1886  and  he  remained  with  one  cotton 
merchant  there  for  17  years  and  then  engaged  in 
business  for  himself  for  a period  of  six  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  became  associated  with  Paton 
and  Company. 


Mr.  Ownby  was  born  October  17,  1872,  the  son  of 
John  S.  and  Melvina  Wynne  Ownby,  pioneer  settlers 
of  Texas  who  were  actively  concerned  in  the  states 
early  development.  His  father  was  a prominent 
lumberman  of  North  Texas  for  many  years.  Young 
Ownby  received  a good  common  school  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  home  town  and  early  in  life 
concluded  to  forego  a college  training  for  the  active 
experience  of  business  life.  His  remarkable  success 
is  a wonderful  tribute  to  his  will  power  and  deter- 
mination to  succeed. 


In  1899  Mr.  Ownby  was  married  to  Miss  -Jessie 
Craven,  daughter  of  United  States  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Jordan  E.  Craven  of  Clarksville,  Arkansas.  They 
have  one  son,  Jordan  Edgar  Ownby.  Senator  Craven, 
who  was  a colonel  in  the  Confederate  Army,  served 
his  state  in  the  United  States  Senate  for  twelve 
years  and  was  a prominent  political  figure  in  Arkan- 
sas for  a number  of  years. 

In  addition  with  his  connection  with  Paton  and 
Company,  Mr.  Ownby  is  an  o dicer  and  director  in  a 
number  of  other  cotton  companies  and  financial  in- 
stitutions, including  the  Transcontinental  Compress 
Company  of  Paris,  Cleburne  Compress  Company,  of 
Cleburne,  City  National  Bank  of  Dallas,  Shippers 
Compress  Company  of  Dallas,  Red  River  Valley 
Trust  Company  and  Interstate  Compress  Company 
of  Fort  Worth,  the  Aransas  Compress  Company  and 
Exporters  Realty  Company.  He  is  affiliated  with 
a number  of  clubs  and  civic  organizations  of  Dallas, 
including  the  Dallas  Country  Club,  Brook  Hollow, 
City  and  Athletic  Club,  Dallas  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Club,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Dallas  Cotton  Exchange,  the  Texas 
Cotton  Association  and  others. 
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AMERON  BELOW  BUXTON,  vice-president 
of  the  firm  of  H.  L.  Edwards  & Company, 
Inc.,  cotton  merchants,  with  offices  in  the 
Cotton  Exchange  Building,  has  acquired, 
during  a long  period  of  training  an  unusual  mastery 
of  the  traffic  problems  so  much  so  that  government 
officials  recognized  his  ability  and  levied  upon  his 
services  during  the  recent  crisis.  While  with  the 
government  he  served  on  some  of  the  most  important 
committees  of  the  Food  and  Transportation  Admin- 
istration. 

The  firm  of  H.  L.  Edwards  & Company  is  one  of 
the  best  known  in  the  Southwest.  In  addition  to  Mr. 
Buxton  the  officers  are  H.  L.  Edwards,  president; 
F.  P.  Phillips,  vice-president,  and  Wm.  M.  Gunn, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Buxton  was  born  in  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina,  in  1879.  His  father,  Hon.  J.  C.  Buxton, 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  section  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  w’as  well  known  in  that  state.  His  mother 
was  a sister  of  Colonel  A.  H.  Belowq  former  owner 
of  the  Dallas  News.  Having  finished  the  prepara- 
tory training,  Mr.  Buxton  attended  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  from  which  he  was  graduated  with 
the  A.  B.  degree.  After  his  graduation  he  went  into 
the  railroad  business.  Prior  to  his  coming  to  Dallas 
he  had  been  with  the  Santa  Fe  and  had  had  charge 
of  the  eastern  division  for  twelve  years.  In  1919, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Edward  Chambers,  first 
vice-president  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  Mr.  Hoover 
sent  for  Mr.  Buxton  to  assist  in  the  food  transporta- 
tion. For  a year  he  had  charge  of  the  over-sea  traf- 
fic at  Washington.  After  that  he  went  with  Mr. 
McAdoo  as  assistant  director  of  traffic  in  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration.  Following  this  he 
went  abroad  for  the  Railroad  and  Food  Administra- 
tion. When  the  administration  was  dissolved  he  re- 
turned to  Dallas  and  resumed  his  duties  with  the 
H.  L.  Edwards  Company. 

Mr.  Buxton  is  unmarried  and  lives  in  Highland 
Park.  He  is  a member  of  the  S.  A.  E.  fraternity  and 
holds  membership  in  a number  of  the  social  clubs  of 
the  city  including  the  Dallas  Country  Club,  the 
Brook  Hollow  Golf  Club,  the  City  Club,  the  Cherry 
Chase  Club  of  Washington,  the  Pine  Valley  Golf 
Club  and  the  Huntington  Valley  Golf  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

• ""37  HEODORE  MARCUS,  owner  of  Theo.  Mar- 
f S-9'  cus  and  Company,  cotton  merchants  and 
K’jC’vC'-  exporters,  has  been  for  many  years  a lead- 
L - * ' ing  cotton  merchant  of  Dallas  and  the 
Southwest.  The  Theo  Marcus  Company  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  solidly  placed  cotton 
concerns  in  the  United  States,  handling  an  exten- 
sive international  trade.  Mr.  Marcus  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  study  of  fundamental  conditions  in  the 
cotton  business  and  few  men  are  in  a better  position 
to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Hervin 
M.  Schultz,  a nep*hew  of  Mr.  Marcus,  is  manager  of 
the  Dallas  office,  and  has  held  that  position  since 
the  establishment  of  the  firm. 

The  Theo  Ma  reus  Company  was  organized  in  1915. 

1 rior  to  this  Mr.  Marcus  had  been  associated  with 
other  cotton  concerns  and  his  own  company  was 
a success  from  tne  beginning.  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
cotton  is  bought  up  and  consignments  shipped  to 
every  part  of  the  world.  The  home  office  is  in  Dallas 
w‘th  a branch  office  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  Marcus  does  not  maintain  an  independent  ware- 
house but  makes  use  of  public  facilities  for  storing 
purposes.  From  25,000  to  125,000  bales  of  cotton 
are  handled  annually,  taxing  the  business  to  its  full 
capacity  and  necessitating  the  employment  of  fifteen 
persons  in  the  Dallas  office. 

A Kentuckian  by  birth,  Mr.  Marcus  spent  the 
first  twenty-eight  years  of  his  life  in  Louisville 
where  he  was  born  in  1872.  His  father,  J.  Marcus, 
of  Louisville,  was  also  an  important  cotton  merchant 
of  Texas,  and  is  now  living  in  Dallas,  associated 
with  the  Neiman-Marcus  establishment.  His  mother 
was  a Kentucky  belle,  Miss  Delia  Bloomfield,  of 
Louisville.  After  finishing  the  public  schools  of 
Louisville,  Mr.  Marcus  turned  his  attentions  at  once 
to  the  cotton  trade,  and  for  twenty  years  wras  suc- 
cessfully associated  wfith  Heinihen  and  Volgelsong. 
He  came  to  Dallas  in  1900  and  in  1915  established 
his  own  business. 

Mr.  Marcus  was  married  in  1894  to  Miss  O. 
Phelia  Rosenbaum,  the  ceremony  being  solemnized 
at  Hillsboro,  Texas.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Dorothy,  and  own  a home  in  Munger  Place,  5717 
Swiss  Avenue. 

Mr.  Marcus  is  vice-president  of  the  Neiman-Mar- 
cus Company,  of  Dallas,  of  wffiich  establishment  his 
brother,  Herbert  Marcus,  is  president,  and  is  con- 
nected with  many  other  wealthy  and  prominent 
enterprises  of  the  South.  He  has  membership  in 
the  Columbia  Club,  Lakewood  Country  Club,  City 
Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cotton  Exchange, 
Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange,  Automobile  Club. 

HOMAS  P.  DENTON,  President;  John  D. 
Barrow,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  of  the 
Cotton  Seed  Cake  & Meal  Company  of  Tex- 
as, 1114  Great  Southern  Life  building,  have 
for  a number  of  years  been  important  factors  in  the 
cotton  industry  of  Dallas  and  the  Southwest.  Mr. 
Denton  came  to  Dallas  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1918. 
On  July  1st,  1920,  Mr.  Denton  and  Mr.  Barrow 
formed  a partnership. 

The  Cotton  Seed  Cake  & Meal  Company  are  brok- 
ers for  every  variety  of  cotton  seed  products.  Be- 
sides the  Dallas  office  a branch  office  is  situated  in 
Memphis  and  a second  branch  office  in  Chicago. 
The  company  buy  cotton  seed  products  from  the 
mills  and  sells  direct  to  consumers  and  dealers. 

Okolona,  Mississippi,  is  the  birthplace  of  Mr. 
Denton.  He  was  born  in  1886  and  educated  in  the 
High  School  of  that  city.  After  leaving  school  he 
was  connected  with  the  F.  W.  Brode  Co.,  for  two 
years,  leaving  this  to  accept  the  position  of  traveling 
freight  agent  for  the  Traders  Dispatch.  For  some 
time  Mr.  Denton  had  been  interested  in  cotton  and 
he  eventually  resigned  his  place  with  the  railroad  to 
form  an  association  with  the  Cottonseed  Cake  & 
Meal  Company  of  Texas. 

His  marriage  to  Miss  McClatchy  of  Mississippi, 
daughter  of  F.  P.  McClatchy,  wealthy  Mississippi 
planter,  was  celebrated  in  Holy  Springs,  Mississippi. 
Since  coming  to  Dallas  Mr.  and  Mrs  Denton  have 
made  their  home  at  627  Lancaster  Avenue,  Oak  Cliff. 

Mr.  Denton  is  a Mason  and  a member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church. 

Mr.  Barrow  has  lived  in  Dallas  since  1910.  He  is 
a bachelor,  a member  of  the  Masonic  order  and  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  resides  at  627  Lancaster 
Avenue. 
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BAKER,  Hippodrome  Theatre  Building, 
a large  property  holder,  came  to  Dallas 
from  Hamilton  County,  Texas,  in  1898  and 
___  since  that  time  has  been  active  in  every 

movement  that  had  for  its  object  the  upbuilding  of 
Dallas  and  vicinity.  He  now  owns  the  Hippodrome 
Theatre  Building  and  the  Magnificent  Bush  Temple, 
home  of  the  largest  music  establishment  in  the 
South,  and  is  heavily  interested  in  many  enterprises 
not  only  in  Dallas  but  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  as 
well.  He  is  a member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Exchange  National  Bank. 


Mr.  Baker  has  taken  a great  interest  in  civic  af- 
fairs in  Dallas,  serving  thirteen  years,  from  1905 
to  1917,  as  chairman  of  the  city’s  Park  Board.  It 
was  under  his  direction  that  much  of  the  improve- 
ments in  the  city’s  sixteen  parks  was  made.  He 
served  also  for  a year  as  Supervisor  of  Public  Utili- 
ties, resigning  that  position  early  in  1920  to  devote 
his  time  to  his  personal  affairs. 

The  activity  of  Mr.  Baker  in  the  development  of 
Texas  began  in  1882  when  he  removed  to  Hamil- 
ton county  from  Ohio  and  engaged  extensively  in 
the  real  estate  business  and  in  scientific  farming. 
With  the  coming  of  the  oil  boom  in  West  Texas,  Mr. 
Baker  became  interested  in  buying  oil  leases  and  has 
been  highly  successful  in  his  operations  in  this  line. 

Several  business  enterprises  fostered  by  Mr.  Ba- 
ker have  been  phenomenally  successful,  having  paid 
enormous  dividends  to  their  stockholders  and  in  some 
instances  later  sold  for  several  times  the  amount 
of  the  original  investment. 


Mr.  Baker  is  a thirty  second  degree  Mason,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Knights  Templar  and  of  Hella  Temple, 
Dallas.  ■ He  is  also  a member  of  the  Dallas  Country 
and  City  Clubs.  An  ardent  believer  in  the  future 
of  Dallas,  Mr.  Baker  proves  himself  a practical  opti- 
mist by  never  losing  an  opportunity  to  aid  and  en- 
courage any  movement  that  will  aid  in  its  growth 
and  upbuilding. 


ERBERT  DOWNS  ARDREY  of  the  H.  D. 
Ardrey  and  Company,  cotton,  grain,  stocks 
and  bonds,  615  Southland  Life  Building, 
Dallas  has  attained  success  in  two  distinc- 
tive realms — Law  and  Banking,  two  of  the  most 
honorable  and  esteemed  professions  of  men.  In  the 
first,  he  attained  a position  of  leadership,  having 
served  as  First  Assistant  District  Attorney  of  Dallas 
County,  and  then  choosing  to  enter  the.  banking 
world,  he  organized  a bank,  was  president  for  three 
years,  sold  out  and  until  recent  date  served  in 
places  of  leadership  with  two  of  Dallas’  most  able 
banks. 


Mr.  Ardrey  is  a native  of  Dallas,  born  August  23, 
1877.  The  public  school  system  of  his  home  city 
gave  him  his  first  education,  then  private  schools 
made  their  contribution  and  next  came  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  from  which  he  graduated  in  1899  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Literature.  Two  years 
later,  in  1901,  he  received  a second  degree  from  his 
Alma  Mater — LL.  B.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
and  began  his  practice  in  Dallas.  This  he  con- 
tinued for  five  years,  when,  in  1908,  he  organized 
the  Traders  State  Bank  of  which  he  was  made  Presi- 
dent. In  1911,  he  sold  his  interests  in  the  Trad- 
ers Bank  to  the  First  State  Bank  and  himself 
became  Vice  President  of  the  Dallas  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank.  On  January  1,  1917,  he  went  to  the 
First  State  Bank  as  Cashier;  on  July  1,  1919,  he 


resigned  and  came  into  the  American  Exchange  Nat- 
ional Bank  as  Vice  President.  This  position  he  held 
until  he  organized  his  present  business. 

On  November  24,  1903,  Mr.  Ardrey  married  Miss 
Minnie  Petty  of  Henderson,  Texas.  They  have  two 
children,  Felix,  age  seventeen  and  Helen,  age  six- 
teen. The  family  residence  is  at  4931  Gaston  Ave. 

Mr.  Ardrey  is  a member  of  the  Sigma  Chi  Frater- 
nity at  the  University  and  of  the  Masonic  Lodge. 

From  1901,  the  year  he  returned  to  Dallas  from 
his  training  in  the  University  of  Texas,  Mr.  Ardrey 
has  been  a leader  among  men  and  to-day  is  active 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  his 
native  city.  He  has  ever  been  interested  in  educa- 
tional matters  and  served  as  a member  of  the  Dallas 
Board  of  Education. 

ACK  E.  PENRY,  of  the  J.  E.  Penry  Com- 
pany, loans  of  every  sort,  Sumpter  Build- 
ing, is  one  of  the  pioneer  business  men  who 

are  still  active  in  Dallas,  and  is  said  to  be 

the  best  posted  man  in  Dallas  on  land  titles.  This 
firm  was  organized  in  1914.  J.  E.  Penry  is  Dallas’ 
representative  of  the  National  Loan  and  Investment 
Company  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Penry  was  born  of  the  sturdy  Penry  stock  of 
Mississippi,  April  15,  1859,  in  the  town  of  Somer- 
ville, of  Silas  B.  and  Nanny  Land  Penry.  A family 
so  sturdy  soon  heard  the  call  of  Texas  and  the 
parents  decided  to  locate  “out  where  the  \\  est  be- 
gins.” Since  1865,  Texas  has  claimed  the  Penry 
family — Gilmer,  Texas,  first,  then  Kaufman  in  1867, 
and  Dallas  in  1874,  when  Jack  began  his  career  as 
a merchant  lad  in  a store  on  the  present  site  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce.  In  1887  Mr.  Penry 
first  began  the  abstract  business.  There  are  only 
two  men  in  this  business  today  in  Dallas  who  were 
in  it  when  he  started — F.  R.  Bowles,  president  of 
the  Dallas  Consolidated  Abstract  Co.,  which  Mr. 
Penry  founded  and  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
for  ten  years,  and  Mr.  Penry  himself.  In  February 
of  1914  he  sold  his  interests  in  the  company  he  had 
organized,  and  launched  the  J.  E.  Penry  loans. 

On  May  26,  1891,  Mr.  Penry  was  married  to  Miss 
Nellie  G.  Waring  and  they,  with  their  three  children. 
Hazel  B.,  Nellie  N.  and  Jack  Gardner,  now  reside  at 


701  Haines  Avenue. 

The  Odd  Fellows,  the  Maccabees,  the  Praetorians 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen  have  all 
laid  claim  to  this  prominent  citizen. 

As  a realty  man,  as  a loan  man  and  at  the  same 
time  as  one  who  is  recognized  as  being  an  authority 
on  land  titles,  Mr.  Penry  is  unusually  well  equipped 
to  serve  the  public  in  his  realm. 


ALY  J.  MOSES,  secretary  of  the  Dallas 
Title  & Guaranty  Company,  1301  Main 
Street,  has  devoted  his  entire  business 
career  to  title  insurance  in  Texas  and  has 
d a minute  knowledge  of  all  the  intricacies 
business. 

The  Dallas  Title  & Guaranty  Company  was  organ- 
ized in  1906  with  Mr.  Sam  P.  Cochran  as  its  first 
president  and  was  the  first  company  of  its  kind 
to  be  organized  in  Texas.  The  company  furnishes 
insurance  for  the  titles  of  lands  for  owners  and  for 
purchaser  of  loans.  It  is  affiliated  with  the  Dallas 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  By  providing  absolute 
safety  for  investors  in  real  estate  the  firm  renders 
a distinct  and  valuable  public  service.  Besides  Mr. 
Moses,  the  officers  of  the  firm  are  Judge  Edward 
Gray,  president,  and  C.  P.  Haynes,  vice-president. 
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Air.  Moses  was  born  at  Marshall,  Texas,  February 
1SS3,  his  father,  E.  J.  Moses,  was  a prominent 
citizen  of  Burnet,  Texas.  Mr.  Moses  was  educated 
West  Point,  New  York,  and  on  the  completion 
,,t  his  education  he  went  into  partnership  with  his 
father  under  the  title  of  E.  J.  Moses  & Son.  In  1908 
I-c  came  to  Dallas  to  take  the  position  which  he  now 
holds.  His  work  here  was  interrupted  by  a period  of 
service  in  the  army.  He  enlisted  in  August,  1917, 
;i!:d  served  eighteen  months  at  Camp  Travis  as  a 
mptain  in  the  infantry.  Early  in  1919  he  resumed 
his  duties  as  secretary  of  the  Guaranty  Company. 

Mr.  Moses  was  married  to  Miss  Loula  Door  of 
Austin,  January  18,  1906,  and  to  them  one  child, 
porritt,  was  born.  Their  home  is  at  824  West  Tenth 
.Street. 

Mr.  Moses  is  a member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  and 
the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

ICHARD  ELDRIDGE  BRAMLETT,  sole 

owner  of  R.  E.  Bramlett  and  Company, 
mercantile  collection  and  adjustment  agents, 
with  offices  at  527  Slaughter  building,  Dal- 
las, has  been  a resident  of  this  city  for  the  past 
thirty-three  years,  the  past  six  years  of  which  has 
been  devoted  to  the  collection  business.  For  the  past 
two  years  Mr.  Bramlett  has  devoted  the  major  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  automobile  financing  and  in  the 
sale  of  liberty  bonds,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has 
supervised  the  business  of  his  company.  As  vice- 
president  of  the  Conner  Investment  Company,  Incor- 
porated, Mr.  Bramlett  loans  large  sums  of  money  to 
persons  desirous  of  purchasing  automobiles  and  since 
coming  into  that  business  he  has  become  a psychol- 
ogist of  the  first  rate.  The  R.  E.  Bramlett  and  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  1916  and  at  the  present  time 
is  one  of  the  largest  collection  agencies  of  this  city. 
It  handles  collections  for  wholesale  concerns  only  and 
among  its  clientele  are  the  J.  W.  Crowdus  Company, 
Ginn  and  Company,  C.  L.  Norsworthy  and  Company, 
the  Dal-Tex  Spring  Bed  Company  and  H.  C.  Miller- 
Company. 

Bom  at  Batesville,  Mississippi,  R.  E.  Bramlett  is 
a son  of  J.  M.  Bramlett,  contractor  and  builder  who 
came  to  this  state  in  1882.  His  wife  was  Miss  Laura 
D.  Richardson,  of  Georgia,  who  is  living  in  Dallas 
at  the  present  time,  her  husband  having  died  several 
years  ago.  R.  E.  Bramlett  received  his  early  educa- 
tional training  in  the  public  schools  of  Georgia  and 
of  Texas  and  graduated  from  the  Dallas  High  School 
in  1893.  After  his  graduation  he  accepted  a position 
as  bookkeeper  with  the  Doolittle-Simpson  Company, 
merchants.  He'  held  this  position  until  1S98,  at 
which  time  he  resigned  and  joined  the  United  States 
Army,  seeing  service  in  the  Spanish-Ameriean  War. 
He  served  with  Second  Texas  Infantry,  in  Company 
K,  and  when  mustered  out  of  the  service  held  the 
rank  of  Sergeant.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
accepted  a position  with  the  Texas  Drug  Company 
of  this  city.  He  started  out  as  a bookkeeper,  but 
soon  thereafter  was  appointed  Secretary-Treasurer 
and  general  credit  manager.  In  1911  he  resigned 
this  position  and  became  the  treasurer  for  the 
Southwestern  Sundries  Company,  a wholesale  con- 
cern, which  he  sold  out  in  1914  and  entered  the 
business  which  he  is  now  engaged  in.  In  1916  he 
organized  the  R.  E.  Bramlett  Company  and  since  that 
time  has  been  its  sole  owner  and  manager.  Mr. 
Bramlett  owns  one  half  of  the  stock  of  the  Connor 


Investment  Company,  which  deals  principally  with 
the  financing  of  automobile  sales.  He  was  mar- 
ried August  23,  1920  to  Jean  E.  Davis  of  Dallas  and 
resides  at  606  Woodlawn  Ave. 

In  civic  affairs  Mr.  Bramlett  has  always  taken  an 
active  part,  being  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  this  city  and  also  of  the  Lions  Club.  In 
politics  he  has  always  been  a Democrat  and  has  the 
distinction  of  never  having  scratched  his  party’s 
ballot. 


IILLIAM  THOMAS  SARGEANT,  manager 
of  the  Dallas  branch  of  the  Stewart  Title- 
Guaranty  Company,  1221  Main  Street,  Dal- 
las, is  a citizen  of  wide  information  and 
unbounded  popularity  in  Dallas  County,  as  well  as 
a business  man  of  the  most  successful  type.  With 
the  exception  of  five  years  time  he  has  devoted  his 
entire  business  career  to  tne  service  of  the  company 
of  which  he  is  now  manager. 


The  Stewart  Title-Guaranty  Company  was  organ- 
ized in  Galveston,  Texas,  in  1906,  by  Mr.  Mace  Stew- 
art, who  is  now  its  president.  The  Dallas  office  of 
the  company  was  established  in  June,  1910.  Other 
branch  offices  of  the  company  are  located  at  Houston, 
San  Antonio  and  El  Paso.  The  business  of  the  con- 
cern is  the  guaranteeing  the  titles  of  land  and  of 
liens  on  land.  The  growth  of  the  company  has  been 
unusual — organized  only  fourteen  years  ago  it 
has  outgrown  many  of  its  competitors  and  now  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  South. 


Mr.  Sargeant  was  born  in  Galveston,  Texas,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1884,  William  Thomas  Sargeant  is  the  son 
of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Potthoff)  Sargeant.  His  father 
is  a native  of  Liverpool,  England,  coming  to  Texas 
in  his  youth  and  went  into  business  in  Galveston. 
His  mother  was  a Galveston  girl.  The  younger  Mr. 
Sargeant  received  his  education  at  Galveston  public 
schools.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  began  to  work 
for  the  title  company  which  later  became  the  Stew- 
art Title-Guaranty  Company  of  Galveston.  In  1905 
he  resigned  his  position  and  moved  to  Dallas,  ac- 
cepting a position  with  Hann  and  Kendall,  real 
estate  brokers.  He  remained  with  that  firm  until 
June,  1910,  at  which  time  the  Dallas  branch  of  the 
Stewart  Title-Guaranty  Company  was  established. 
Mr.  Sargeant  accepted  a position  with  that  company 
again  and  once  more  was  engaged  in  the  business 
with  that  company  that  he  has  been  connected 
with  prominently  ever  since. 

The  wedding  of  Mr.  Sargeant  to  Miss  Louise  B. 
Crossland,  of  Galveston,  was  solemnized  in  1905. 
Miss  Crossland  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  D.  E.  Cross- 
land,  a prominent  wholesale  coffee  merchant  of 
Galveston  and  now  engaged  in  the  brokerage  busi- 
ness in  Dallas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sargeant  are  the 
parents  of  one  child,  Thomas  E.  Sargeant.  The 
family  home  is  located  at  2722  Holmes  Street.  In 
religious  affiliation  Mr.  Sargeant  is  a member  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Dallas.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Manufacturers’  Association. 

Beginning  his  business  life  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  Mr.  Sargeant  learned  early  in  life  the  value 
of  consistent  effort  applied  continuously  to  one  pro- 
fession. Starting  with  nothing-  but  his  own  brains 
the  tireless  energy  he  has  reached  the  top  rung  of 
the  ladder  of  his  profession. 
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C.  WEAVER,  president  of  the  Briggs- 
Weaver  Machinery  Company,  has  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years  been  identified  with 
an  industry  that  has  helped  to  give  Dallas 
her  commercial  prominence. 

The  establishment  of  which  Mr.  Weaver  is  the 
president  has  a patronage  covering  the  whole  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  parts  of  Louisiana,  Arkan- 
sas, New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  It  furnishes  me- 
chanical supplies  for  ice  plants,  cotton  gins,  oil 
mills,  electric  light  plants,  pumping  stations,  oil 
refineries.  Fourteen  salesmen  are  on  the  road  and 
in  all  more  than  100  people  are  employed.  The 
firm  owns  its  own  buildings  which  consist  of  a 
three  story  building  covering  half  a block  and  a 
one  story  warehouse  00  by  300  feet.  In  addition 
to  this  there  are  pipe  yards  and  tracks  communicat- 
ing with  these  yards  and  with  the  warehouse.  An 
annual  business  running  into  the  millions  is  being 
done. 

Mr.  Weaver  is  a native  of  Carroll  County,  Mary- 
land, and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  state  and  in  Calvert  College,  also  of 
Maryland.  His  first  position  was  with  the  Taylor 
Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  of  steam 
engines.  From  this  work  he  went  into  the  oil  mill 
business  in  which  he  remained  for  six  years  in 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  From  North  Carolina 
he  went  to  Macon,  Georgia,  where  he  was  for  eight 
years  engaged  in  the  same  business.  Being  lured 
by  the  expansive  West  and  its  glorious  future,  he 
came  to  Dallas  in  1892  and  four  years  later  organ- 
ized the  enterprise  with  which  he  has  since  been 
connected.  This  quarter  of  a century  of  marvelous 
growth  which  Dallas  has  experienced  has  not  come 
as  a surprise  to  Mr.  Weaver  nor  does  he  belong 
to  the  class  of  men  who  say  that  the  best  days 
are  past.  His  hopes  and  vision  for  the  future 
are  as  bright  and  encouraging  today  as  they  were 
when  he  first  entered  the  city.  He  has  the  feeling 
that  what  he  has  seen  in  Dallas  is  only  the  beginning 
of  even  greater  things. 

Captain  Alfred  S.  Weaver,  in  charge  of  the  sales 
department,  is  the  oldest  boy.  There  are  three 
married  daughters  and  one  unmarried  daughter. 
The  Weaver  residence  is  at  2419  Maple  Avenue. 

Mr.  Weaver  is  an  active  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and-  was  at  one  time  a member  of  the 
freight  bureau.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  City 
Club,  the  Dallas  Country  Club  and  the  Auto  Club. 
He  is  affiliated  with  the  Hella  Temple,  is  a thirty- 
second  degree  Mason  and  a member  of  the  Tannehill 
Blue  Lodge.  Dallas  has  in  Mr.  Weaver  an  enthusi- 
astic supporter  and  one  who  has  always  been  ready 
to  promote  her  most  worthy  enterprises. 

AYO  P.  CRUM,  Manager  of  the  Deming  In- 
vestment Company,  Great  Southern  Life 
Building,  Dallas,  organized  the  Texas 
branch  of  that  concern  in  1916.  He  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  business  activities  of  that 
Company  for  sixteen  years  and  is  thoroughly  posted 
on  all  forms  of  investments  and  loans.  His  ex- 
perience in  the  loan  business  has  been  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  this  way  he  has 
become  familiar  with  the  business  that  he  is  now 
engaged  in. 

The  Deming  Investment  Company  has  its  main 
office  at  Oswego,  Kansas.  The  Company  is  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas  and 


has  agencies  throughout  the  United  States.  Robert 
O.  Deming  is  President  of  the  Corporation,  D.  S. 
Waskey,  Vice-President,  F.  W.  Stout,  Vice-President 
and  Secretary  and  R.  O.  Deming,  Junior,  Treasurer. 
The  Company  negotiates  Real  Estate  loans  on 
property,  advises  as  to  investments  and  takes  de- 
posits for  investments  paying  interest  therefor.  The 
Dallas  Branch  of  the  Deming  Company  was 
established  in  Dallas  in  1916  by  Mr.  Crum.  In  the 
Fall  of  that  year  he  moved  to  Texas  permanently 
and  assumed  control  of  the  branch.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  concern  he  has  made  an  initial  suc- 
cess in  the  short  time  that  he  has  been  here.  The 
reliability  and  age  of  the  Company  insures  the  safety 
of  investments  made  with  it  and  hence  its  business 
in  Texas  has  grown  considerably  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  branch  in  1916. 

The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Crum,  Mayo  P.  Crum 
was  born  in  Oswego,  Kansas  in  1883.  The  elder  Mr. 
Crum  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  United  States 
Marshall  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Crum,  Junior,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Wentworth  Military  Academy,  located 
at  Lexington,  Missouri.  After  finishing  his  educa- 
tion he  began  his  career  under  the  employment  of 
the  Deming ‘Investment  Company.  He  has  continued 
his  connection  with  that  concern  until  the  present 
time.  Until  1916  he  worked  at  the  main  offices  of 
the  Company  at  Oswego,  Kansas,  but  at  that  time 
having  been  made  manager  of  the  Texas  Branch  he 
moved  to  Dallas. 

Mr.  Crum  married  Miss  Viola  Crain  at  Kansas 
City  in  1905.  The  Crum’s  have  three  children, 
Luella,  Paul  and  Mayola  Crum.  The  family  home  is 
at  5010  Junius  Street. 


OCKSLEY  FIFE,  a partner,  with  his  brother 
Folson  Fife,  of  the  Acme  Brick  and  Supply 
Company,  Southwestern  Life  Building,  has 
built  up  a business  that  testifies  to  his 
ability.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  this  concern 
has  grown  from  the  experimental  stage  to  a sub- 
stantial, prospering  company,  ranking  with  the  larg- 
est establishments  of  its  kind  in  Texas,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  that  Mr.  Fife  will  excel  even  his 
present  record  within  the  next  few  years. 

The  Acme  Brick  and  Supply  Company  handles 
brick,  hollow  tile,  terra  cotta  and  everything  in  the 
line  of  clay  products.  They  represent  the  Acme 
Brick  Company,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  face 
brick  in  the  Southwest,  and  other  well  known  con- 
cerns. Six  people  are  employed  in  the  Dallas  sales 
office  and  the  volume  of  business  has  shown  a very 
healthy  growth  from  year  to  year. 

Born  in  Dallas  on  July  10,  1882,  Mr.  Fife  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Dallas,  and 
upon  graduating  from  the  high  school  attended  a 
military  academy  at  Macon,  Missouri.  Mr.  Fife’s 
father  was  A.  D.  Fife,  well  known  in  Dallas  busi- 
ness circles,  having  established  the  first  wholesale 
and  retail  vehicle  establishment  in  the  city.  His 
father  was  a Kentuckian  but  his  mother  was  a Texas 
girl,  Annie  Madison  Shannon  of  Dallas. 

After  graduating  from  the  military  academy,  Mr. 
Fife  returned  to  Dallas  and  went  into  business  for 
himself,  organizing  a wholesale  coal  concern.  Later 
he  added  brick  to  his  line  and  the  demand  for  the 
latter  soon  dominated  his  business.  Ten  years  after 
the  establishment  of  his  company  he  determined  to 
devote  his  entire  activities  to  clay  products,  chang- 
ing the  name  of  his  firm  from  the  Texas  Fuel  and 
Supply  Company  to  the  Acme  Brick  and  Supply 
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Company.  His  success  is  built  about  his  stimulat- 
ing personality  and  his  very  evident  knowledge  of 
the  commodities  he  handles. 

.Mr.  Fife  resides  at  1502  Pocahontas  Street,  is 
a member  of  the  Dallas  Country  Club,  Dallas  Ath- 
letic Club,  Kiwanis  Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Auto  Club. 
He  is  enthusiastic  about  the  future  of  Dallas,  having 
a personal  interest  in  the  city  through  real  estate 
holdings  and  acreage  near  Highland  Park.  He  de- 
clares that  the  selection  of  Dallas  by  national  con- 
cerns for  location,  and  by  the  government  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  makes  it  the  commercial  and 
hnancial  center  of  the  Southwest,  and  offers  un- 
equalled opportunities  for  young  men  in  any  line 
of  endeavor. 


AMUEL  WALLACE  INGLISH,  manager  of 
the  Texas  Inspection  Bureau,  became  a citi- 
zen of  Dallas  May  1,  1920,  when  he  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  his  present  position. 
Prior  to  coming  to  Dallas  he  was  a member  of  the 
state  fire  commission  of  Texas  and  state  fire  mar- 
shal, having  first  been  appointed  to  that  office  in 
1911  by  Governor  Colquitt,  and  served  in  that  capac- 
ity until  his  removal  to  Dallas. 

Mr.  Inglish  was  born  in  Whitesboro,  Texas,  Au- 
gust 1,  1874,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Grayson  and  Cooke  Counties.  His  father  came 
to  Texas  from  Arkansas  in  1836,  settling  where  the 
city  of  Bonham,  Fennin  County,  is  now  located.  His 
mother  was  a native  of  Tennessee  and  came  with 
her  parents  to  Grayson  County,  Texas,  in  1848.  Mr. 
Inglish  began  his  business  career  in  Gainesville  in 
1892  in  real  estate  and  insurance,  which  business 
he  followed  until  1896,  when  he  accepted  a connec- 
tion in  the  state  government  service  at  Austin,  serv- 
ing in  the  comptroller’s  department  and  state  treas- 
ury continuously  until  1911,  with  the  exception  of 
two  years  spent  in  Deaf  Smith  County.  Mr.  Inglish 
was  married  in  Austin  in  1902  to  Miss  Ella  Randolph 
a native  of  that  city. 


The  Texas  Inspection  Bureau,  of  which  Mr.  Inglish 
is  manager,  afford  a valuable  and  much  needed 
service  throughout  the  state  in  the  interest  of  fire 
protection  and  fire  prevention  in  order  that  the  de- 
struction of  property  by  fire  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Mr.  Inglish,  as  manager  of  the  Texas 
Inspection  Bureau,  is  a member  of  the  Dallas 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Dallas  is  insurance  headquarters  of  Texas  and 
the  Southwest,  Mr.  Inglish  says,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  in  the  South  with  a future  that 
predicts  great  and  marvelous  growth  within  the 
next  ten  years. 

RED  MANGET,  manager  of  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company,  Dallas,  came  to 
that  city  in  1916,  taking  charge  of  the  Bur- 
roughs’ office  in  that  city,  handling  the  ter- 
ritory embraced  by  Dallas  and  Northeast  Texas. 
This  agency  employs  twelve  salesmen,  twelve  serv- 
ice men,  about  thirty  people  in  all.  About  7,500 
machines  were  sold  in  the  state  of  Texas  for  the 
year  1920,  being  approximately  82,000,000  worth  of 
business. 


Mr.  Manget  started  out  in  the  railroad  business 
in  1897,  working  for  the  Wabash  Railroad  in  St. 
Louis  until  1903,  when  he  went  with  the  Burroughs 
people  at  Lo.uisville,  Ky.,  where  he  remained  untii 


1912,  when  he  was  sent  to  Port  Worth,  Texas,  to 
represent  the  company  there.  He  came  from  the 
Forth  Worth  office  to  Dallas  in  1916.  He  is  thor- 
oughly versed  in  all  business  systems  and  under- 
stands how  to  apply  the  machines  of  the  Burroughs 
company  to  all  lines  of  business. 

He  is  a native  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  born  in  1880, 
ar.d  educated  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  that 
city.  His  father,  Fred  Manget,  was  identified  with 
the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  head- 
quarters at  Louisville.  His  mother,  before  her  mar- 
riage, was  Miss  Hattie  Trotman  of  Dallas.  His 
marriage  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Lewis,  daughter  of  John 
W.  Lewis,  attorney  at  law  and  member  of  Congress 
from  Kentucky,  took  place  at  Springfield,  Ky.,  in 
1905,  and  they  have  one  little  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Lewis  Manget. 


Mr.  Manget  :'s  a Mason  and  actively  identified 
with  the  civic  and  social  life  of  the  city,  being  a 
member  of  the  Rotary  Club,  the  City  Club,  the  Dal- 
las Country  Club,  the  Dallas  Athletic  Club,  Little 
Sandy  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club,  Koon  Kreek  Club 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Like  everybody  else 
in  Dallas  he  has- an  abiding  faith  in  the  future 
growth  and  development  of  the  city  and  is  always 
ready  to  co-operate  in  any  movement  calculated  to 
advance  the  commercial  welfare  of  the  city. 

AURICE  CLARK  TURNER,  owner  and 
manager  of  the  Dixie  Lyceum  Bureau,  has 
spent  nineteen  years  in  Dallas,  having  come 
here  in  1901,  and  the  entire  time  has  been 
devoted  to  the  business  of  the  Lyceum  Bureau  which 
he  founded.  Today  it  is  one  of  the  best  known  book- 
ing organizations  in  the  South,  handling  hundreds 
of  lecturers,  concert  companies  and  artists  of  inter- 
national reputation.  High  grade  lyceum  courses  are 
furnished  schools,  colleges,  chambers  of  commerce 
and  other  organizations  throughout  the  South  and  all 
these  attractions  are  handled  from  the  main  office  at 
Dallas.  Reciprocal  booking  facilities  are  maintained 
with  northern  and  eastern  bureaus  for  the  exchange 
of  talent. 

Among  the  notable  speakers  whose  Southern  tours 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  Dixie  Lyceum  Bureau 
was  former  president  William  H.  Taft,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  etc.  Many 
noted  singers  and  artists  have  appeared  in  concert 
under  the  direction  of  this  bureau  and  its  work  has 
been  given  unqualified  approval  by  schools  and  col- 
leges all  over  the  country  wrhich  contract  year  after 
year  for  attractions  furnished  for  their  annual 
lyceum  courses  by  the  Dixie  Bureau.. 


Mr.  Turner  was  born  at  Monroe,  Michigan,  April 
7,  1879,  a son  of  Jacob  and  Eliza  (Clotilda)  Turner, 
well  known  residents  of  Monroe.  His  father  was  a 
prominent  contractor  and  lived  in  Monroe  for  76 
years. 


After  completing  his  preliminary  studies  and 
graduating  at  the  Monroe  high  school  in  1896,  Mr. 
Turner  attended  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
graduated  there  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law 
in  1900.  The  establishment  of  the  Lyceum  Bureau 
in  Dallas  followed  the  completion  of  his  university 
training. 


Mr.  Turner  was  married  in  Dallas  in  1908  to 
Miss  Epsie  Waldam,  daughter  of  John  Waldam, 
former  well  known  banker  and  cashier  of  one  of 
the  old  Dallas  banks.  They  have  one  son,  Maurice 
Clark,  Jr.  ‘ . 
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Mr.  Turner  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a 
member  of  Holla  Temple,  Dallas  Consistory  No.  G 
and  of  Monroe  Blue  Lodge  Xo.  27.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Dallas  Country  Club,  the  Lakewood 
Country  Club,  University  Club,  Athletic  Club,  Rotary 
Club  and  Automobile  Club.  During  the  campaign 
for  the  Fifth  Victory  Loan  Mr.  Turner  was  chair- 
man of  the  speaker's  bureau  for  the  Eleventh  Fed- 
eral Reserve  District. 

A firm  believer  in  the  future  of  Dallas,  Mr.  Turner 
expects  to  see  the  city  continue  its  steady  and  sub- 
stantial growth  and  hold  its  place  as  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  center  of  the  Southwest. 

RANK  E.  AUSTIN,  president  of  Austin 
Brothers,  structural  steel  factories,  with 
plant  and  office  at  1815  Coombs  Street.  The 
firm  was  established  in  1892  under  the 
name  of  Austin  Brothers,  bridge  builders,  and  the 
business  grew  rapidly,  they  soon  established  a repu- 
tation as  builders  of  all  kinds  of  structural  steel. 
A few  years  ago  a new  company  was  organized 
under  the  name  of  Austin  Brothers  Bridge  Co.,  who 
contract  for  all  kinds  of  steel  and  concrete  bridges 
and  deal  in  road  building  machinery.  J.  M.  Jones  is 
treasurer  and  general  manager  of  Austin  Bros.,  and 
Mr.  C.  R.  Moore  is  president  of  Austin  Brothers 
Bridge  Company.  Besides  the  tirm  of  which  he  is 
president,  Mr.  Austin  is  actively  associated  with 
other  business  concerns  of  magnitude.  He  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Wyatt  Metal  and  Boiler  Works,  of 
Dallas;  director  and  treasurer  of  the  Morris  Plan 
Bank;  vice-president  of  the  Continental  Saving  and 
Building  Association;  vice-president  of  the  Guar- 
anty Bank  and  Trust  Company;  director  of  the  Dal- 
las Telephone  Co.,  and  also  director  of  the  Dallas 
Power  and  Light  Company.  It  requires  intellectual 
ability  of  the  highest  degree  and  scrupulous  business 
methods  to  attain  a position  which  proclaims  such 
phenomenal  success. 

Mr.  Austin  was  born  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  New 
York,  on  June  8,  1871,  and  is  the  son  of  J.  H. 
Austin,  a well  known  agriculturist  of  that  county. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  Ogdensburg 
Academy,  but  like  many  other  successful  business 
men  his  highest  degree  was  obtained  by  coming  di- 
rectly in  contact  with  the  big  issues  of  life. 

Mr.  Austin  was  married  in  1906  to  Miss  Dorothy 
Connor,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  daughter  of  W.  O.  Connor, 
who  was  for  forty  years  credit  man  for  the  mercan- 
tile firm  of  Sanger  Brothers.  He  is  now  president 
of  the  Guaranty  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Air.  and 
Mrs.  Austin  have  two  children,  a son,  Frank  E. 
Austin,  Jr.,  and  a daughter,  Dorothy  Jane  Austin. 
The  family  reside  at  4321  Highland  Drive  in  High- 
land Park.  Mr.  Austin  is  a member  of  the  Dallas 
Country  Club  and  the  City  Club,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  also  a vestryman  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Austin  is  an  invaluable  citizen  and  one  who 
has  played  a prominent  part  in  the  upbuilding  of 
Dali  as.  In . looking  around  we  view  everywhere 
wonderful  examples  of  his  business  ingenuity  and 
realize  the  power  and  importance  of  steel,  when  we 
enjoy  a feeling  of  security  whil  ecrossing  safely 
som  giant  steel  bridge  built  by  this  man,  with  char- 
acter as  strong  as  the  product  he  represents.  His 
activities  are  not  confined  solely  to  business  for  his 
influence  is  felt  in  both  the  social  anil  religious  life 
of  Dallas. 


L5.  MARSH,  well  known  business  man  and 
citizen  of  Dallas,  has  for  about  twenty-five 
years  been  closely  identified  with  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  the  state,  through 
his-  life  long  service  in  the  implement  field.  During 
a period  of  fourteen  years  he  travelled  over  the  state 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  citizens,  geography, 
and  conditions  generally.  The  state  wide  friendships 
made  in  this  manner  and  the  general  first  hand 
knowledge  of  Texas  gleaned  in  this  way  have  been 
of  great  assistance  to  him  in  after  years. 


Mr.  Marsh  is  a native  of  Texas  and  was  born  in 
Navarro  County  in  1872.  He  attended  public  school 
in  Hill  County  and  then  took  a business  education  in 
a Waco  school.  Equipped  with  this  training  he 
entered  the  bookkeeping  department  of  the  Keeting 
Implement  Co.,  at  Hubbard  City,  Texas.  He  ad- 
vanced to  manager  of  that  firm  before  moving  to 
Dallas  and  going  with  the  Deering  Hardware  Co.  He 
travelled  the  state  for  twelve  years  for  the  Keeting 
Co.,  then  two  years  for  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  He 
wras  later  made  assistant  manager  of  this  company, 
then  manager,  which  position  he  held  until  a few 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Marsh  and  Miss  Dorothy  Roberts  of  Denton 
were  united  in  marriage  at  Galveston  in  1908.  They 
have  one  son,  C.  B.  Marsh  Jr.  The  family  residence 
is  at  3613  Worth  Street. 


Mr.  Marsh  is  a thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite 
Mason,  Knight  Templar,  and  member  of  Hella 
Temple  Shrine.  Prior  to  his  marriage  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Dallas  Club  for  a number  of  years. 
The  family  affiliates  with  the  Methodist  Church. 

Mr.  Marsh  has  always  been  proud  of  his  citizen- 
ship in  Dallas  and  works  to  make  this  city  the  peer 
of  any  in  the  Southwest. 

ILLIAM  A.  SEDWICK,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Southern  Wire  & Iron 
Company,  Inc.,  at  Harwood  and  Terminal 
Railway,  Dallas,  directs  a business  whose 
products  are  interwoven  into  the  make-up  of  every 
great  building  either  from  a practical  or  artistic 
purpose  or  sometimes  the  two  combined.  Other 
members  of  the  firm  are  R.  J.  DeWees,  vice  president 
and  sales  manager,  and  R.  H.  Kean,  secretary.  The 
firm,  which  was  bought  by  Mr.  Sedwick  in  1910  upon 
his  coming  to  Dallas,  handles  ornamental  iron,  light 
structural  steel  buildings,  steel  runways  for  oil  re- 
fineries and  tank  stations,  and  a very  large  part  of 
the  business,  elevator  enclosures  and  wire  work  such 
as  teller  cages  for  banks.  The  company  also  are 
state  distributors  for  metal  lathe,  fire  doors,  shut- 
ters, metal  ceiling  and  other  building  specialties. 
The  plant  in  Dallas  covers  over  an  acre  of  ground 
and  employes  over  50  people.  With  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  industry  the  Southwest  is  experiencing, 
with  the  growth  of  building  and  increase  in  com- 
merce, the  activity  of  the  Southern  Wire  & Iron 
Company  is  in  great  demand  and  the  Southwest  will 
be  as  good  or  perhaps  the  best  market  for  these 
products  as  any  section  in  the  United  States.  Dal- 
las is  well  known  to  this  large  area  as  a distributing 
center  and  from  this  point  the  Southern  Wire  & 
Iron  Company  is  supplying  the  market. 

Mr.  Sedwick  was  born  at  Waco,  Texas,  in  1875. 
His  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Sedwick,  his 
father  a ranchman  and  farmer.  Strother’s  private 
school  of  Waco  and  Staunton  Military  Academy  of 
Staunton,  Va.,  combined  in  the  education  of  Mr. 
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Sedwick.  He  then  entered  the  business  world  where 
practically  all  of  his  activity  has  been  devoted  to 
the  iron  and  steel  business — the  last  eighteen  years, 
for  five  years  he  was  seci-etary  of  the  Texas  Anchor 
Yrnce  Company  of  Ft.  Worth.  In  1910,  he  changed 
his  location  to  Dallas,  buying  at  that  time  the  busi- 
ness of  which  he  is  now  president  and  manager. 

Miss  Jennie  Torrey,  of  Abilene,  became  the  bride 
of  Mr.  Sedwick  and  Robert  M.  Sedwick  is  their  one 
Son;  the  family  reside  at  3G07  Rawlins  Street. 

Mr.  Sedwick  is  well  identified  with  the  social  life 
of  his  city  as  well  as  with  its  business  cares;  he  is 
an  active  member  of  the  Rotary  Club,  the  City  Club 
and  the  Automobile  Club  and  is  vice-president  of 
the  Builders’  Association.  His  church  affiliation  is 
Episcopal. 

The  Southern  Wire  & Iron  Company  has  a sure 
field  for  its  activity,  a market  as  unlimited  as  is  the 
development  of  the  Southwest,  and  Mr.  Sedwick  and 
his  company  will  be  big  factors  in  the  business  world 
of  this  region  as  it  grows  as  well  as  it  now  is. 


OBERT  CAMPBELL  STUBB,  sole  owner 
and  distributor  of  his  own  process  of  pav- 
ing, with  Dallas  offices  in  the  Praetorian 
Building,  needs  no  introduction  to  those 
who  are  in  any  way  familiar  writh  the  road  and  pav- 
ing business,  as  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  chief 
authorities  on  paving  in  the  entire  country. 

Although  his  main  offices  are  in  Kansas  City,  Mr. 
Stubb  lives  in  Dallas  and  is  doing  a great  deal  of 
work  here.  His  work  at  this  time  is  quite  strenuous, 
requiring  his  personal  supervision  of  12  gangs  in 
various  sections  of  the  country,  including  750  men. 
He  has  laid  13  miles  in  the  city  of  Dallas,  and  it  is 
a usual  fact  that  the  Stubb  paving  that  has  been 
laid  for  years  is  as  good  today  as  when  first  laid. 

For  the  past  thirty  years  he  has  worked  unre- 
mittingly, experimenting  painstakingly  for  the 
slightest  improvement  in  the  paving  process,  not 
alone  for  personal  interest  but  for  the  broader  in- 
terest of  the  development  of  the  science  as  well. 
Since  the  age  of  eighteen  and  his  graduation  from 
high  school,  Mr.  Stubb  has  been  interested  in  the 
paving  art.  He  is  the  son  of  Major  G.  W.  and  Emma 
Astory  Stubb  of  Smith  County,  Miss.  His  father 
was  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  army.  The  Stubb 
family  came  to  Texas  in-1879  and  settled  in  Dallas 
in  1887,  the  younger  Mr.  Stubb  being  then  eighteen 
years  of  age.  In  June,  1S97,  Mr.  Stubb  was  married 
to  Marie  Henke.  They  have  two  children,  Russell 
C.,  a civil  engineer,  and  Marie  Louise,  who,  though 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  is  an  accomplished  musi- 
cian and  public  reader.  The  family  residence  is  at 
1909  Grand  Avenue. 


DOLPHUS  WEItRY,  proprietor  of  the  Dal- 
las Roofing  Company,  Deere  Building,  has 
been  an  influential  citizen  of  Dallas  for 
twenty-seven  years,  and  prominent  in  busi- 
ness and  social  circles.  The  company  of  which  he 
is  proprietor  has  enjoyed  rapid  growth  since  its  or- 
ganization, the  amount  of  business  handled  demand- 
ing repeated  enlargement  of  capacity. 

The  Dallas  Roofing  Company  was  established  in 
1907  with  a capital  stock  of  810,000.  Their  territory 
extends  over  all  of  North  Texas  and  contracts  are 
made  for  every  kind  of  roofing  used  in  modern  con- 
struction. The  company  manufactures  its  own 
products  which  insures  efficiency  and  economy  to  the 
buyers.  A specialty  is  made  of  gravel  roofing, 


composition  roofing  and  asbestos  slate,  all  of  which 
is  manufactured  in  the  company  plant.  That  their 
work  is  of  proven  superiority  is  evident  by  the  high 
degree  of  satisfaction  felt  among  patrons. 

Born  in  1874,  Mr.  Werry,  with  his  parents,  early 
moved  from  Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  where  his 
father,  J.  H.  Werry,  was  engaged  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry until  his  death.  Mr.  Werry  went  to  Nap- 
perville,  Illinois,  where  he  entered  Northwestern 
College.  Between  the  completion  of  his  high  school 
work  and  his  entrance  at  college  he  had  done  news- 
paper work,  and  upon  graduation  from  Northwest- 
ern College  he  was  tendered  and  accepted  a position 
with  the  Denison  Herald.  After  two  years  on  the 
Herald  staff  he  definitely  determined  on  a business 
career  and  came  to  Dallas  and  entered  the  roofing 
construction  business.  He  has  successfully  handled 
many  large  contracts,  among  them  being  the  munici- 
pal building  and  other  large  structures. 

He  was  married  in  1898  to  Miss  Mary  Wilkinson, 
daughter  of  J.  H.  Wilkinson,  well-known  Dallas  con- 
tractor, the  ceremony  being  celebrated  in  this  city. 
The  Werry  home  is  in  Highland  Park  at  3600  Lex- 
ington Avenue. 

Mr.  Werry  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Rotary  Club,  also  the  Dallas  Athletic 
Club. 

HARI.ES  G.  TRIPPE,  manager  of  the  Dallas 
branch  of  the  International  Vegetable  Oil 
Company,  has  devoted  his  entire  business 
life  to  the  practicing  of  the  cotton  oil  busi- 
ness. The  company  that  he  represents  in  Dallas 
has  its  general  offices  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  at  which 
place  they  were  established  in  1917. 

The  company  owns  and  operates  seven  mills  and 
twro  refineries  throughout  the  South.  The  Dallas 
mill  was  established  in  1917  on  the  Hutchins  Road 
after  a thorough  investigation  of  this  territory. 
The  mill  crushes  the  cotton  seed  and  removes  from 
them  the  ingredients  that  make  up  the  by-products, 
such  as  cotton  seed  oil  cake,  meal,  linters  and  hulls. 
The  mill  also  crushes  and  manufactures  cocoanut 
oil  and  meal.  Copra  is  crushed  to  secure  the  oil  and 
cocoanut  meal,  while  peanuts  and  other  oil  bearing 
seeds  are  used  not  only  for  oil  purposes  but  for  the 
manufacture  of  several  by-products.  Since  its 
establishment  the  business  of  the  company  has 
progressed  wonderfully  and  its  future  is  assured 
since  it  is  located  in  one  of  the  greatest  cotton  belts 
in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Trippe  is  the  son  of  H.  L.  Trippe,  of  Gallion, 
Alabama,  and  was  born  at  that  place.  The  elder  Mr. 
Trippe  wras  a merchant  of  Gallion  and  was  also  a 
planter  of  well  known  reputation.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Gallion.  His  first  business  connection  was  with  the 
Buckeye  Cotton  Oil  Company  of  Selma,  Alabama, 
with  whom  he  worked  for  ten  years.  In  1916  he  as- 
sociated himself  with  the  International  Vegetable 
Company.  In  his  early  manhood  Mr.  Trippe  wras  a 
cotton  farmer  but  gave  up  the  life  for  one  which 
had  a more  promising  future.  For  the  past  fourteen 
years  Mr.  Trippe  has  been  engaged  in  his  present 
profession. 

Mrs.  Trippe  was  formerly  Miss  Mable  Tissier. 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Tissier,  of  Selma. 
Alabama.  One  daughter  has  been  born  to  bless  their 
union,  Miss  Houston  Tissier  Trippe.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Trippe  are  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  are 
very  active  in  church  work. 
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Mr.  Trippe’  was  a determining  factor  that  lead  to 
the  selection  of  Dallas  as  the  location  of  the  branch 
house  of  his  company  and  on  account  of  this  Dallas 
is,  indeed,  very  fortunate  in  having  as  a citizen  one 
who  is  desirous  and  anxious  that  his  community  be 
ahead  of  all  others. 


ILLIAM  J.  WYATT,  president  of  the  Wyatt 
Metal  and  Boiler  Works,  Dallas,  has  been 
engaged  in  the  general  sheet  metal  and 
plate  business  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  is  well  known  as  an  efficient  industrial 
worker  and  organizer,  and  "has  a record  of  business 
building  in  Dallas  which  is  highly  creditable 

The  Wyatt  Metal  and  BoTer  Works  was  estab- 
lished in  Dallas  in  1913.  The  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are  William  J.  Wyatt,  president;  Frank  E. 
Austin,  vice-president;  Henry  Hinckley,  treasurer, 
and  C.  R.  Moore,  secretary.  At  the  time  of  organi- 
zation the  company  operated  on  a very  small  scale 
being  the  manufacturers  of  corrugated  pipe  only. 
In  the  following  year  it  began  to  construct  corru- 
gated tanks  and  a general  line  of  other  light  work 
of  various  kinds.  Consolidating  with  the  Dallas 
boiler  works  in  1916  the  company  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas  with  a capi- 
talization of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  and  since 
that  time  has  increased  its  capitalization  to  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  unprecedented 
growth  of  the  works  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when 
it  was  organized  it  had  three  men  in  its  employ- 
now  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  are  on  the 
pay  roll. 

Born  in  Gibson  County,  Tennessee,  in  1871,  Wil- 
liam J.  Wyatt  is  a son  of  J.  W.  Wyatt,  a pioneer 
Tennessean.  He  attended  school  at  the  public  in- 
stitutions of  that  state  but  because  of  their  poor 
condition  at  that  time  received  little  aid  from  them. 
Coming  to  Dallas  in  1889,  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  he  began  work  with  the  New  Process  Roofing 
& Supply  Co.  After  remaining  with  this  firm  for  a 
period  covering  nine  years  he  changed  his  position 
by  accepting  employment  with  the  Atlas  Metal 
Works.  While  with  these  firms  he  learned  the  odds 
and  ends  of  the  business  and  in  1913  was  of  the 
opinion  that  he  could  be  more  successful  if  he 
entered  business  for  himself.  As  a result  the  Wyatt 
Metal  and  Boiler  Works  was  established  during  the 
same  year.  The  great  progress  that  concern  has 
made  under  his  presidency  is  evidence  of  the  ability 
and  mechanical  skill  that  he  possesses. 

In  1903  Mr.  Wyatt  married  Miss  Annie  Bright 
at  Dallas.  As  a result  of  the  marriage  there  are 
two  children,  Annie  Bell  and  Ellen  Wyatt.  The 
home  of  the  family  is  located  at  1S27  Moser  Avenue. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyatt  are  Catholics  in  religion  and 
are  active  in  the  circles  of  that  church. 

Among  the  clubs  that  honor  Mr.  Wyatt  as  a mem- 
ber are  the  Rotary  Club,  City  Club,  the  Dallas 
Country  Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


INI5URN  T.  MARTIN  is  manager  of  the 
Southwestern  District  for  the  Kalamazoo 
Loose  Leaf  Binder  Co.,  Dallas.  He  has  held 
this  position  since  September,  1915. 

Air.  Martin  was  born  at  Cane  Hill,  Mo.,  in  the 
year  of  1S8S  and  reared  in  El  Dorado  Springs,  Mo., 
where  he  lived  until  he  came  zo  Texas  in  1907.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  Greenfield  high  school, 
at  Greenfield,  Ido.,  where  in  1906  he  graduated  as 
valedictorian  of  his  class. 


After  teaching  one  year  at  Jerico,  Mo.,  Mr.  Martin 
came  to  Texas  to  represent  the  Red  Wing  Advertis- 
ing Co.,  of  Red  Wing,  Minnesota,  as  salesman. 
One  year  later  he  severed  his  connection  with  the 
above  concern  to  accept  territory  for  the  Eline- 
Reimers  Company  of  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  in  Northeast 
Texas,  with  whom  he  was  connected  until  Septem- 
ber, 1915,  when  he  made  his  present  connection. 

In  October,  1911,  Mr.  Martin  was  married  to  Miss 
Grace  Tippett,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  E.  Tip- 
pett, of  Greenville,  Texas. 

The  sale  of  the  Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Devices 
has  been  built  up  in  Texas  and  the  Southwest  by 
Mr.  Martin  from  a small  beginning  until  now  he  has 
under  his  supervision  a sales  and  service  organiza- 
tion of  fourteen  people. 

The  Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Binder  Co.  number 
among  their  clients  a large  percentage  of  the  well 
x’ated  business  concerns  of  the  Southwest. 

OHN  L.  O'HEARN,  district  manager  for  the 
Truscon  Steel  Company,  Dallas,  through  his 
connection  with  that  concern  has  been  one 
of  the’agents  in  the  establishment  of  Dallas 
as  the  main  center  of  steel  construction  supplies  in 
the  Southwest.  Hundreds  of  buildings  scattered 
throughout  the  Southwest  were  built  with  steel  man- 
ufactured by  the  Truscon  Steel  Company. 

The  Truscon  Steel  Company  has  its  home  plant 
in  the  city  of  Youngstown.  Ohio.  The  Company  has 
divided  the  United  States  into  a number  of  districts 
to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  its  products.  The 
district  which  includes  Texas  and  of  which  Mr. 
O’Hearn  is  the  manager,  extends  from  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  state,  El  Paso  County,  to  the  northern 
portion  of  Louisiana.  This  district  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Dallas  and  maintains  branch  offices  at 
San  Antonio  and  Houston,  Texas.  Eight  salesmen 
are  on  the  road  for  the  company  in  this  district 
alone  and  an  even  larger  force  is  in  the  offices.  The 
company  confines  its  operations  to  the  manufacture 
of  re-inforcement  steel,  steel  sashes,  metal  lathes, 
hyribs  and  standard  steel  buildings.  In  connection 
with  its  operations  the  company  maintains  a ware- 
house in  Dallas,  located  at  the  corner  of  Belleview 
and  Austin  Streets.  This  warehouse  is  kept  supplied 
with  approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  stock  at  all  times  and  employ 
twenty-five  workmen  to  facilitate  its  operation, 
there  are  seventeen  such  warehouses  in  the  United 
States  that  are  owned  by  the  Truscon  Company. 

Mr.  O’Hearn  was  born  at  Ackley,  Iowa,  July  24th, 
1880.  He  is  the  son  of  D.  W.  and  Elizabeth  O’Hearn 
both  of  Iowa,  the  former  being  one  of  the  pioneer 
railroad  men  of  the  state.  After  receiving  a pri- 
mary education  at  the  Grinnell  High  School  Mr. 
O’Hearn  began  the  study  of  civil  engineering  at  the 
Iowa  State  College.  In  1904  he  graduated  there 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
During  the  first  year  after  his  graduation  Mr. 
O’Hearn  was  employed  by  the  American  Bridge 
Company,  of  Pittsburg,  Penn.  From  1905  to  19U8 
he  was  division  engineer  in  charge  of  construction 
of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Railroad. 
In  1908  he  opened  his  offices  as  a consulting  engineer 
at  Clinton,  Okla.  Five  years  later  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Truscon  Steel  Company  and  was  sent 
to  Dallas.  In  1917  for  efficient  service  rendered 
to  that  concern  he  was  made  district  manager  of  the 
Southwestern  District  of  the  company. 
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Mr.  O’Hearn  hiarried  Miss  Anna  Foley  at  Kansas 
City,  .Missouri  in  1906,  who  died  in  Dallas  in  1918. 
In  1919  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sadie  Lovell,  a native 
of  Texas  and  daughter  of  Thomas  Lovall  a pioneer  of 
Texas.  Mr.  O’Hearn  has  his  home  at  5831  Palo 
Pinto  Street. 

Mr.  O’Hearn  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, the  Dallas  Rotary  Club,  the  Technical  Club  of 
Dallas  and  the  Dallas  Athletic  Club. 

Mr.  O’Hearn  is  one  of  the  best  boosters  for  Dallas 
and  its  surrounding  territory  that  can  be  found.  Like 
the  City  of  the  Hour  he  is  industrious,  capable,  alert 
and  above  all,  successful. 


LUTHER  SIMPSON,  manager  of 

ytf  -w|  the  George  L.  Simpson  Company,  Invest- 
ments  and  Bonds,  American  Exchange  Na- 
tional  Bank  building-  has  won  a place  of 
prominence  among  the  business  men  of  Dallas  by  his 
farsighted  judgment,  ready  grasp  of  business  values 
and  his  cordial  vigorous  personality.  Mr.  Simpson 
established  the  Geo.  L.  Simpson  Company  in  1919  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling  bonds  of  Texas 
municipalities,  county  bonds,  road  bonds  and  the  like. 
The  firm  has  experienced  remarkable  prosperity  and 
Mr.  Simpson  predicts  even  greater  things  in  the 
coming  year  than  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  dur- 


ing the  past  year. 

The  first  twenty-five  years  of  Mr.  Simpson’s  life 
were  spent  in  Tennessee  his  native  state.  He  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Sparta  on  June  9,  1887.  His 
father,  George  Luther  Simpson,  Sr.,  was  a large 
plantation  owner  of  Tennessee.  His  mother  before 
her  marriage  was  Lillie  Pope,  also  a native  of  that 
state.  Mr.  Simpson  graduated  from  the  Pleasant  Hill 
Academy  in  1906.  His  determination  at  this  time 
was  to  follow  the  legal  profession,  and  after  finish- 
ing preparatory  school  he  went  to  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity at  Labanon,  Tennessee,  where  he  supple- 
mented his  academic  course  by  a course  in  law.  In 
the  spring  of  1911,  he  received  his  A.  B.  and  L.  B. 
degrees  from  this  institution.  The  following  year 
he  moved  to  Dallas  and  opened  up  a law  office. 
For  three  years  he  conducted  a successful  and  grow- 
ing practice,  which  finally  resulted  in  an  association 
with  the  Powell  Gerard  Company  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Simpson  was  representative  for  this  responsible  firm 
for  a period  of  ten  years,  and  at  present,  in  addition 
to  his  own  business,  still  maintains  his  connection 
with  the  company. 


In  1912  Mr.  Simpson  was  married  to  Miss  Ferol 
Crossman,  daughter  of  E.  J.  Brock,  prominent  busi- 
ness man  of  Fort  Worth,  the  wedding  being  cele- 
brated at  the  brides  home  in  that  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Simpson  have  a home  at  216  North  Waverly. 

Mr.  Simpson  is  a Mason,  a Shriner,  Scottish  Rite 
a member  of  Consistory  No.  2,  Tannehill  Blue  Lodge 
No.  52,  the  Dallas  Athletic  Club,  Ad  League  and  the 
Methodist  Church.  He  is  a man  of  sterling  charac- 
teristics and ‘an  outstanding  figure  in  the  business 
circles  of  the  city. 


r^r7|ILLIAM  G.  BREG,  senior  member  of  the. 

firm,  Breg-Garrett  & Company,  dealers  in 
Municipal  Bonds  and  Real  Estate  Mortga- 
IwW’lvJ  ges,  whose  offices  are  in  the  Magnolia 
building,  has  for  a period  of  thirty  years  been  iden- 
tified with  the  mortgage  and  loan  business,  during 
which  time  he  has  attained  a position  of  highest  res- 
pect and  esteem  in  the  financial  circles  of  the  city. 


Mr.  Breg  was  born  in  Flint,  Michigan,  March  17, 
1867,  his  parents  were  Wm.  L.  M.  and  Carrie  F. 
(Grobe)  Breg,  both  died  when  he  was  but  a small 
boy..  When  ten  years  of  age  Mr.  Breg  went  to  live 
with  his  uncle,  Isaac  II.  Warren  of  Sunrise,  Minn. 
In  this  little  village  he  received  his  education  and  in 
1881  started  out  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world. 
He  secured  employment  in  a wholesale  mercantile 
establishment  of  St.  Paul  and  continued  in  this  line 
of  work  for  a period  of  six  years.  In  1887  he  accep- 
ted a position  with  a mortgage  and  Loan  Company, 
w'here  he  learned  the  business  wrhice  he  has  made  his 
life’s  work.  In  1893  Mr.  Breg  came  to  Dallas  and 
secured  the  position  of  secretary  in  the  Security 
Mortgage  and  Trust  Company.  Four  years  later  he 
became  associated  with  A.  Kahler,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  the  same  line  of  business.  In  1903  he  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  of  the  Trust  Company  of 
Dallas,  which  later  changed  its  name  to  the  Dallas 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  He  was  vice-president  of 
this  institution  until  his  resignation,  in  October  1919, 
when  he  organized  the  firm  of  Breg-Garrett  & Co. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Breg  to  Martha  E.  Knowland 
■was  celebrated  in  St.  Paul  in  1886.  They  have  five 
children,  W.  Roy,  Clarence  E.,  Bernice  M.,  Powell  E., 
and  Wilbur  C. 

Mr.  Breg  holds  membership  in  the  City  Club, 
Lakewood  Country  Club  and  Hella  Temple  Shrine. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Central  Congregational 
Church.  He  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  civic  affairs  and  has  attained  a position  of  high- 
est esteem  and  respect  in  the  financial  circles  of 
Dallas. 


C.  BLESI,  president  of  Blesi  Realty  and 
Mortgage  Company,  1209%  Main  Street, 
has  been  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Dallas 
for  seven  years,  during  which  time  he  has 
negotiated  many  of  the  most  important  sales  and 
leases  in  the  city. 

The  Blesi  Realty  and  Mortgage  Company  conducts 
a general  real  estate  business,  handling  sales,  loans 
and  mortgages  on  residental  and  business  property 
of  Dallas.  One  of  the  largest  transactions  which 
this  firm  has  handled  was  a sixty-seven  year  lease 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Main  and  Akard  Streets, 
involving  $1,250,000.  A fifteen  to  eighteen  story 
building  is  to  be  erected  there. 


Mr.  Blesi  was  among  the  first  members  of  the 
Automobile  Country  Club  after  its  organization  in 
1913,  and  is  a director  and  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
this  organization.  The  club  which  is  situated  on  the 
Richardson  road  six  miles  from  Dallas,  consists  of 
sixty-nine  acres  of  beautiful  rolling  country  and  one 
of  the  handsomest  club  houses  in  the  South.  An 
artificial  lake  has  been  built  adjoining,  and  regular 
cafe  service  is  provided,  while  club  dances  are  given 
every  Tuesday. 

. Born  in  San  Antonio  on  the  5th  of  September, 
1884,  Mr.  Blesi  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city,  supplementing  this  with  a course 
in  business  college.  His  first  business  was  in  San 
Antonio,  as  cashier  of  the  Nicholson-Jannin  Grocery 
Co.,  and  later  was  clerk  with  Nevrton,  Weller,  Wag- 
ner Company  of  San  Antonio.  Then  he  went  to  Sal- 
tilla,  Mexico,  as  secretary  to  the  general  manager 
of  a large  English  Mining  Concern. 

He  came  to  Dallas  on  March  3,  1905  and  soon  se- 
cured the  position  of  chief  clerk  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  United  States  Department  of 
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Agriculture,  under  James  Wilson,  then  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  After  seven  years  in  government  work 
he  Yesigned  to  accept  the  management  of  the  Rental 
Department  of  the  Dallas  Trust  and  Savings  Bank, 
remaining  there  one  year  and  then  establishing  his 
own  real  estate  business  under  the  present  name  of 
his  company. 

lie  was  married  on  November  25,  1914  to  Miss  Mae 
Lee  Rowan,  daughter  of  C.  T.  Rowan,  capitalist  and 
property  owner  of  Dallas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blesi  reside 
at  3906  Worth  street. 

Mr.  Blesi  is  a member  of  the  Dallas  Auto  Club, 
Dallas  Auto  Country  Club,  Kiwanis  Club,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  president  of 
the  Pythian  Library  Association,  and  is  taking  active 
part  in  the  plan  of  the  latter  organization  to  build 
in  the  near  future.  He  is  a member  of  the  East 
Dallas  Christian  Church,  the  State  Council  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Union  and  is  now  vice-president 
of  the  Dallas  Male  Chorus.  His  enthusiasm  and  un- 
tiring effoi’ts  have  been  a decided  asset  to  the  causes 
and  organizations  which  he  has  championed  and  his 
influence  in  the  community  has  been  widely  felt. 

HDWARD  WINFIELD  MORTEN.  In  1877 
there  came  to  Texas  a man  who,  by  follow- 
ing conscientiously  the  advice  of  Horace 
Greeley — to  “grow  up  w'ith  the  country” — 
has  won  for  himself  a place  in  the  esteem  of  his 
associates  that  is  a worthy  tribute  to  his  character 
and  ability — Edward  Winfield  Morten — president  of 
the  Morten  Milling  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
flour  mills  of  the  Southwest,  a corporation  capital- 
ized at  $700,000,  giving  employment  to  100  work- 
men, and  turning  out  daily  2,500  barrels  of  flour  and 
2,000  barrels  of  corn-meal,  known  in  almost  every 
household  as  the  La  France  Flour  and  La  France 
Corn  Meal,  distributed  to  all  parts  of  Texas,  and 
even  to  foreign  countries.  The  company’s  plant,  an 
eight-story  structure,  is  located  at  916  Cadiz  Street, 
Dallas. 

Mr.  Morten  was  born  at  Moore’s  Hill,  Indiana, 
August  14,  1861,  the  son  of  E.  W.  and  Mary  Lida 
Clark  Morten.  Educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Mr.  Morten,  at  the  age  of  26,  made 
his  first  independent  venture  into  commercial  life, 
choosing  the  cotton  compress  business  and  locating 
at  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  About  the  close  of  the  year 
1891,  he  removed  to  McKinney,  Texas,  to  assume 
the  management  of  an  electric  light  and  ice.  plant, 
with  which  he  was  connected  until  1901,  when  he 
decided  to  establish  himself  in  Dallas.  Here  he  or- 
ganized and  served  as  its  president  the  New  Century 
Milling  Company,  which,  later,  in  1913,  became  the 
present  Morten  Milling  Company. 

Mr.  Morten  is  president  of  the  Morten  Investment 
Company,  owners  of  the  Jefferson  Hotel  of  Dallas, 
and  a director  of  the  Burrus  Mill  & Elevator  Com- 
pany of  Fort  Worth  and  the  Collin  County  Mill  & 
Elevator  Company  of  McKinney.  Vice  president 
of  the  Amorican  Laundry  Co.,  president  of  the 
American  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  vice- 
president  of  the  Fidelity  Loan  & Savings  Corpora.- 
tion  of  Dallas.  He  holds  membership  in  the  Texas 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  also  in  the  Dallas  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Morten,  in  association  with  Chas.  Mangold, 
completed  the  Jefferson  Hotel  which  represents  an 
investment  of  $1,500,000.  The  building  is  12  stories 
cr.d  roof  garden  and  has  418  guest  rooms. 


Expressed  in  terms  of  achievement,  the  story  of 
a successful  man’s  life  work  gives  but  small  indica- 
tion of  the  diligence  and  personality  that  have  made 
that  career  a success.  Of  necessity,  the  picture  is 
hardly  more  than  an  outline,  with  all  the  interesting 
detail  work  of  changing,  subtle  influences  blurred, 
if  not  blotted  out,  yet  in  that  bare  outline  will  ap- 
pear a something,  characterizing,  differentiating  the 
whole. 

Thirty-eight  years  ago,  in  1882,  at  Marshall, 
Texas,  Mr.  Morten  married  Miss  Nellie  A.  Webb,  of 
Duluth,  Minnesota.  A daughter,  Mrs.  Blanche  Alex- 
ander, is  their  only  child. 

The  Morten  residence  is  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel. 


HAS.  M.  BOLANZ,  esident  of  the 

Murphy-Bolanz  Land  and  Loan  Company, 
located  in  their  own  splendid  building  at  the 
corner  of  Field  and  Commerce  streets,  is  a 
Dallas  product,  and  chuck  full  of  the  Dallas  spirit. 
He  is  the  son  of  Chas.  F.  Bolanz,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  present  business,  and  was  born  June  7,  1886. 
His  father  and  P.  J.  Murphy  organized  the  present 
firm  in  1874  and  operated  as  a partnership  until 
1896,  when  the  business  was  incorporated.  The  sen- 
ior Mr.  Bolanz  came  to  Texas  in  1873  from  Virginia, 
and  after  a year  in  the  county  clerk’s  office,  he 
entered  the  real  estate  business  and  was  always  ac- 
tive in  anything  that  was  for  the  benefit  of  Dallas 
and  always  prominently  connected  with  its  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bolanz’s  mother  wras  a Miss  Rowena  A.  Boyle, 
came  to  Bryan,  Texas,  with  her  family  from  Louis- 
iana. Later  the  family  moved  to  Dallas-where  she 
met  and  married  Mr.  Bolanz. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  began  his  school  career 
in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Dallas.  He  at- 
tended St.  Matthew's  Academy  and  later  went  to  St. 
Albans  at  Radford,  Va.  He  graduated  from  Tome 
Institute,  Port  Deposite,  Maryland,  in  1904.  and 
went  immediately  with  this  firm,  where  he  has  re- 
mained ever  since,  wrorking  in  every  department  in 
order  that  he  could  thoroughly  learn  the  business. 
He  is  now  manager  of  the  business  lease  department. 

Mr.  Bolanz  was  married  November  30,  1910,  to 
Miss  Nell  Miller,  daughter  of  W.  M.  Miller,  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  the  city.  Mr.  Miller  was  in  the  in- 
surance business  for  several  years,  and  later  sold 
school  supplies.  Mrs.  Bolanz’s  uncle,  Judge  T.  S. 
Miller,  was  counsel  for  the  Katy  railroad  for  many 
years.  They  have  one  child,  Nell  West,  9 years  of 
age,  and  their  home  is  located  at  309  North  Jefferson 
Street,  Oak  Cliff. 

The  Murphy-Bolanz  Company  is  one  of  the  oldest 
real  estate  firms  in  the  city  and  the  state,  and  has 
always  enjoyed  a successful  business.  The  company 
does  a general  real  estate  business,  including  insur- 
ance, loans,  rentals,  leases  and  maps.  The  organiza- 
tion employs  over  thirty  people,  and  the  volume  of 
business  is  probably  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
real  estate  concern  in  the  city.  The  monthly  sales 
amount  to  over  $150,000,  and  collections  are  made 
from  1,500  tenants,  aggregating  over  $100,000  per 
month.  Several  million  dollars  worth  of  leases 
were  made  and  renewed  last  year. 

Mr.  Bolanz  is  a member  of  the  Real  Estate  Board, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Cedercrest  Country  Club 
and  is  a Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  Shriner.  His 
church  affiliations  is  with  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  is  also  a golf  enthusiast. 

Dallas  has  the  greatest  future  it  has  ever  had,  he 
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•mvs,  and  is  sure  to  be  a big  city.  Opportunities 
ure  better  here  than  any  other  place  of  its  size  in 
the  country,  he  asserts,  and  Texas  is  rich  with  op- 
portunity. 

”TTilERI5EI{T  GAMBLE,  1215-16  Great  South- 
1 Hi  ern  Life  Building,  Dallas,  founder  of  the 

I 11  R.  H.  Gamble  Co.,  dealing  in  real  estate 
and  investments,  has  for  the  last  eight 
Tars  been  one  of  the  most  aggressive  leaders  in 
realty  circles  that  the  fastly  growing  city  of  Dallas 
has  had.  In  the  million-dollars-a-week  growth  that 
this  Texas  metropolis  has  average  for  a number  of 
years,  the  real  estate  business  has  enjoyed  a large 
.-hare  for  much  of  this  sum  has  been  in  the  increase 
in  realty  values.  Mr.  Gamble  is  at  the  center  of  this 
activity  with  his  company,  handling  both  business 
and  resident  property  and  leases  on  property  as  well. 
His  present  organization  was  effected  in  1913. 

Mr.  Gamble  is  a native  Texan,  having  been  born 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  in  Titus  County,  Texas,  on  July  30, 
1879.  His  parents  were  Elisha  H.  Gamble  and  Eliza- 
beth (Armetta)  Gamble.  The  public  schools  of 
Texas  afforded  the  youth  with  his  education  in  which 
Dallas  had  a part  for  when  he  was  eleven  years  of 
age,  in  1S99,  the  family  moved  to  Dallas.  His  busi- 
ness activity  has  been  in  several  directions,  he  owned 
and  operated  the  A.  D.  T.  Messenger  and  Baggage 
System,  he  also  was  associated  with  the  Dallas  Trust 
& Savings  Bank  for  a number  of  years  prior  to  his 
present  business  activity.  For  the  last  three  years 
with  that  institution  he  was  in  charge  of  their  busi- 
ness property  sales  department,  until  1913,  when 
he  established  the  R.  H.  Gamble  Company. 

On  April  18,  1906,  Mr.  Gamble  married  Mary 
Gordon  Flanary,  they  now  have  residence  at  3928 
Rawlins  Street,  Dallas.  He  is  a Mason  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Dallas  is  a leading  commercial  center  of  the  big 
Southwest,  its  growth  has  been  rapid,  yet  steady  and 
permanent.  It  is  a city  that  decidedly  has  the  for- 
ward look— new  organizations  and  projects  are  being 
formed  every  day;  its  business  men  are  big  and  they 
achieve  things.  The  future  is  unexcelled  in  promise 
by  any  area  of  the  United  States;  the  present-day 
thrift  and  activity  manifesting  itself  in  investments 
and  growth,  will  greatly  increase  in  the  next  decade. 
In  this  investment  business  and  growth,  Mr.  Gamble 
and  his  company  will  have  a good  part. 

He  believes  that  Texas,  and  Dallas  particularly, 
offers  the  best  opportunity  afforded  in  any  section 
of  the  country  for  the  enterprising  young  man  start- 
ing in  a business  career. 


LBERT  A.  HEARTSILL,  partner  in  the 
realty  firm  of  Rucker,  Heartsill  and  Jones, 
1317-1319  Commerce  Street,  Dallas,  located 
at  the  heart  of  a metropolis,  has  a large 
interest  in  the  realty,  leasing  and  insurance  business 
of  that  city,  both  in  down-town  territory  and  in  the 
residential  sections.  The  firm  of  Rucker,  Heartsill 
and  Jones  ranks  with  the  few  big  organizations  of 
Dallas  in  their  line  of  work. 


Mr.  Heartsill  was  born  at  Marshall,  Texas,  on 
April  22,  1886.  His  parents  are  Joseph  E.  Heartsill 
and  Nannie  (Love)  Heartsill.  Eastern  Texas  gave 
him  his  education,  and  immediately  upon  completing 
high  school  he  entered  the  University  of  Business 
and  Actual  Experince  where  he  has  received  his  most 
practical  training.  He  chose  East  Texas,  his  home 
section,  as  his  place  for  beginning,  where,  among 


friends  and  situations  familiar  to  him,  he  spent  the 
first  twenty-eight  years  of  his  life.  Here  he  tried 
his  strength  and  developed  his  talents  for  business 
and  by  1914,  he  had  learned  that  his  talents  called 
for  'larger  fields  in  which  to  operate.  That  year  he 
accordingly  moved  to  Dallas.  He  at  once  formed 
a partnership  with  Joseph  B.  Rucker  and  from  1914 
the  year  of  organization,  Rucker  & Heartsill,  and 
later  Rucker,  Heartsill  and  Jones,  have  been  among 
the  most  aggressive  of  Dallas  realty  firms.  They 
handle  residence  and  business  property  as  well  as 
leases  and  in  this  capacity  have  made  themselves 
known  to  every  section  of  the  city  in  personal  serv- 
ice rendered.  Mr.  Rucker  is  a member  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club  and  is  active  in  affairs  civic  as  well  as  business 
circles  of  his  city. 


ASI'ER  COLLINS,  dealer  in  real  estate,  with 
offices  at  917  Great  Southern  Life  Building, 
Dallas,  as  a public  servant  and  as  chairman 
of  a number  of  political  campaigns  has  been 
an  influential  factor  in  the  movement  for  better  gov- 
ernment in  Texas  for  the  past  quarter  of  a century. 
For  the  past  ten  years  Mr.  Collins  has  been  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business  and  has  specialized  in 
loans,  sale  of  residence  property  and  also  in  the 
building  of  homes  on  easy  terms. 

Mr.  Collins  was  born  near  Carthage,  Panola,  Coun- 
ty, Texas,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1870.  He  is 
the  son  of  John  J.  Collins,  who  saw  service  in 
the  Confederate  army  and  located  in  this  state 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  The  younger 
Mr.  Collins  received  his  early  education  in  private 
schools  and  at  Keadie  College,  near  Mansfield,  La., 
after  which  he  became  a student  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  where  he  graduated  in  1891  with  a Bach- 
elor of  Arts  degree.  The  following  term  he  took  the 
two  law  courses  at  the  University  and  was  licensed 
to  practice  in  June,  1892,  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Texas.  He  located  in  Dallas  and  practiced  his 
profession  until  1894  when  he  returned  to  his  home 
town,  Carthage.  In  1895  he  became  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Panola  Watchman,  one  of  the  old- 
est weekly  newspapers  in  Texas.  He  continued  in 
this  work  for  ten  years. 


Soon  after  leaving  Carthage  Mr.  Collins  became 
interested  in  politics  and  in  1899  was  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature.  In  1902  he  served  as  a presi- 
dential elector  and  cast  his  vote  along  with  the 
other  electoral  voters  of  Texas  for  that  year  for  the 
Democratic  candidate,  William  Jennings  Bryan. 


He  has  always  been  an  active  prohibitionist  and 
has  actively  participated  in  campaigns  that  finally 
resulted  in  prohibition  for  the  entire  country.  Mr. 
Collins  moved  back  to  Dallas  in  1908  and  since 
that  time  has  been  engaged  in  the  business  as 
above  stated.  Mr.  Collins’  political  activity  has 
followed  the  line  of  helping  his  friends  rather  than 
that  of  seeking  honors  for  himself.  In  the  Guber- 
natorial campaign  of  1916  he  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  Speakers  Bureau  at  Judge  Ramsey’s  headquar- 
ters. In  1916  he  was  called  upon  by  Senator  Cul- 
berson’s friends  to  direct  the  speaking  campaign  in 
the  run  off  between  Senator  Culberson  and  Gover- 
nor Colquitt  which  resulted  in  Culberson’s  reelection 
to  the  senate. 

In  1918  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Speakers 
Bureau  for  Governor  Hobby.  During  the  war  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Speakers  Bureau  for  the 
Second  Liberty  Loan  drive. 
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In  February  of  1907  Mr.  Collins  married  Miss 
Gertrude  James,  daughter  of  Harry  \\  . James  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collins  are  the  par- 
ents of  two  children,  Jasper  Jr.  age  Id  and  Whit- 
field James  Collins,  age  two.  In  civic  organiza- 
tions Mr.  Collins  is  a member  of  the  University 
Club,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  a Shriner 
and  belongs  to  all  the  Masonic  organizations.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

ry' T11HAEI.es  a.  MANGOLD,  half-owner  and 
| ‘ > I general  manager  of  the  new  sky-scraper, 

Jefferson  Hotel,  has  an  enviable  record  as 
being  the  individual  who  has  provided  Dal 
las  with  her  highest  class  entertainments,  of  having 
brought  more  world-famed  singers  and  artists  to 
this  metropolis  than  all  other  persons  combined,  as 
well  as  having  founded  most  of  Dallas'  parks  and 
being  one  of  the  leading  philanthropists  in  the  big 
developing  Southwest.  The  Jefferson  Hotel,  the 
first  skyscraper  to  greet  the  new-comer  as  he 
emerges  from  the  Union  Terminal  and  looks  out 
across  Ferris  Plaza,  has  450  rooms  every  one  of 
which  have  private  lavatories  and  toilet  and  300 
of  which  are  equipped  with  individual  bath  rooms 
besides.  Then  there  is  a small  ball  room,  cozy  and 
attractive  parlors,  a dining  room  with  capacity  for 
300  and,  by  no  means  least,  the  best  equipped 
kitchens  in  Dallas.  One  hundred  and  twenty  em- 
ployees are  kept  in  constant  service  at  this  newest 
and  one  of  the  most  attractive  hotels  of  the  South- 
west. But  Chas.  A.  Mangold  has  finished  up  every- 
thing he  has  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  in  just 
this  tip-top  style.  E.  W.  Morten  is  part  owner  of 
this  immense  establishment.  The  cost  of  the  orig- 
inal Jefferson,  built  in  1917,  was  $500,000.  To  this 
has  been  added  in  the  last  year  and  opened  January 
1,  1921,  a million  dollar  addition,  bringing  the  total 
cost  of  the  building  up  to  $1,500,000.  Everything 
is  fireproof. 

Mr.  Mangold  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October 
31,  1860.  Adam  Mangold  and  Margaret  Zittle  Man- 
gold were  his  parents.  His  father  was  a who^sale 
merchant  of  Cincinnati  and  his  mother  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety-two,  in  her  native  city.  Ohio  gave 
Mr.  Mangold  his  book  education  and  his  father,  a 
man  of  big  business,  his  practical  training.  He  was 
connected  with  the  liquor  business  in  the  earlier 
days  and  traveled  in  the  North  extensively  as  sales- 
man for  fourteen  years  out  of  Lexington,  Ky.  He 
came  to  Dallas  in  1885  where  he  began  as. a retail 
and  wholesale  liquor  merchant.  To  trace  his  life 
history  from  this  date  is  like  writing  a history  of 
Dallas  in  miniature,  so  vitally  has  he  been  con- 
nected with  every  forward  movement  of  the  city. 
He  was  one  of  the  originators  and  early  directors 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  most  of  Dallas’  Club 
Houses  have  received  his  aid.  lie  helped  organize 
the  state  fair,  of  which  he  was  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  amusements  and  the  race  de- 
partment for  that  year  and  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  to.  the  fair  the  highest  class  of  race  horses 
that  ever  participated  in  a fair  of  the  South.  It  was 
the  turning  point  of  the  success  of  the  state  fair, 
ranking  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  one  held  for  19 
years.  The  Grand  Order  of  Caliphs  was  started  by 
this  organizing  genius,  as  well  as  Lake  Cliff,  the 
largest  amusement  park  in  the  South.  As  park  com- 
missioner Mr.  Mangold  has  assisted  in  building  the 
present  park  system.  He  was  the  originator  of  the 
idea  of  organizing  the  park  board.  He  then  turned 


his  attention  to  dramatic  interests  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity he  gave  Dallas  her  best  operatic  shows  and 
it  was  he  who  brought  to  the  South  in  the  early 
day  many  of  the  big  opera  singers.  Mr.  Mangold 
was  a big  factor  in  the  building  of  the  Oak  Cliff 
million  dollar  viaduct  and  in  the  development  of 
Oak  Cliff  as  a great  residence  section  of  Dallas. 
At  another  time,  Air.  Mangold  was  a raiser  of  fine 
horses  and  pure  bred  Angora  goats. 

Mr.  Mangold  is  a director  of  the  Dallas  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank. 

In  1889,  Mr.  Mangold  married  Miss  Anna  Honeck 
at  Herman,  Mo.  They  have  four  children:  Lawrence, 
a sargeant  in  France  for  eighteen  months  and  who 
was  in  four  major  battles  besides  many  skirmishes; 
Charles,  who  was  in  the  training  camp  at  Waco  at 
the  time  the  armistice  was  signed;  Irma,  who  now 
is  Mrs.  M.  C.  Abrams,  and  Olga,  now  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Cushing.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mangold  reside  at  Zangs 
Boulevard  and  Colorado  Street,  in  Oak  Cliff. 

The  Elks,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Odd  Fellows, 
the  Eagles,  the  Sons  of  Herman  and  the  T.  P.  A., 
have  all  laid  claim  to  this  distinguished  citizen. 
Dallas  reveres  him  as  one  of  her  greatest  builders 
and  philanthropists. 


R.  ELLIS,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
real  estate  and  insurance  firm  of  Williams 
& Ellis,  Incorporated,  1608U>  Main  Street, 
is  vitally  connected  with  one  of  the  livest 
and  biggest  industries  of  a fastly  growing  city — 
insurance  and  real  estate.  Dallas  has  a life-history 
of  some  sixty  years,  but  most  of  this  life-history  has 
been  made  in  a fourth  or  a fifth  of  that  time  and 
the  rapid  stride  set  in  the  last  decade  has  meant  big 
deals  and  many  transactions  in  the  real  estate  and 
this  activity  will  be  surpassed  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing decades  for  some  time  to  come.  The  real  estate 
business  therefore  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
of  Dallas  activities,  and  Mr.  Ellis  and  his  company 
are  right  at  the  heart  of  this  business. 

Dallas  County  is  the  birth-place  of  this  business 
man;  he  was  born  there  on  March  5,  1879.  His 
parents  were  James  Henry  Ellis  and  Mary  Eliza- 
beth (Rawlins')  Ellis  who  came  to  Texas  in  1S45, 
just  as  she  became  the  Lone  Star  State.  After  com- 
pleting the  school  system  of  his  home  county,  Mr. 
Ellis  attended  and  graduated  from  the  noted  East- 
man Business  College  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
He  then  returned  to  his  home  at  Lancaster,  Texas, 
where  he  began  his  business  career  in  1901,  when 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Lancaster  Hardware 
Company.  In  1902  he  accepted  work  with  the  bank 
of  White  & Company,  as  bookkeeper;  in  1903  he 
came  to  Dallas  to  begin  his  affiliation  with  Trezavant 
& Cochran  in  the  insurance  business.  Here  Mr.  Ellis 
found  his  natural  element  and  in  the  insurance  he 
has  continued  ever  since.  For  five  years  he  was 
with  the  company  named  above,  where  he  diligently 
applied  himself,  studied  and  analyzed  the  success 
and  methods  of  the  big  men  he  was  associated  with, 
and  in  1908  he  severed  his  connections  with  that 
firm  to  found  a like  business  of  his  own  with  Thomas 
Brothers,  but  which  firm  today  is  Williams  & Ellis, 
Inc.  Mr.  Ellis  handles  all  of  the  insurance  work 
of  his  organization.  Aetna,  the  National  Fire  and 
the  Queen  Insurance  Company  are  all  represented 
by  him,  as  are  the  British  Underwriters  and  the 
Southern  Surety  Casualty  Company. 

On  January  1,  1914,  Mrs.  Sara  Bradford  Smith 
became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Ellis  and  they  now  have 
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/.uc  at  3621  Lemmon  Avenue,  Dallas.  Mr. 

” n,)t  only  active  in  the  commercial  life  of  his 
. nut  in  affairs  social  and  civic  as  well;  he  is 
mber  of  the  City  Club,  the  Dallas  Country  Club, 

* Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  a Scottish  Rite 
. a K.  C.  C.  H.,  as  well  as  captain  of  the 
Patrol  and  a Past  Potentate  of  Hella  Temple. 

* - the  big  business  life  of  the  future  of  Dallas  Mr. 

, will  be  a leader  as  he  is  active  and  successful 
.-  attractive  degree  today. 

, — *— iVERETT  R.  LONG,  president  of  the  Union 
J f~  i Realty  and  Securities  Company,  with  of- 
‘ Lm  (ices  at  808  Western  Indemnity  Building, 
j “>-* .'  Dallas,  came  to  Texas  from  Chicago  in 
At  that  time  he  was  employed  by  the  West- 
• - Casualty  and  Guaranty  Insurance  Company,  a 
■ x,  rn  which  later,  on  October  1,  1913,  was  taken 
,.r  by  the  Western  Indemnity  Company,  a casualty 
. mpany  chartered  under  the  Texas  laws.  Mr.  Long 
»~:<red  the  new  company  and  remained  with  that 
. rganization  as  secretary  until  it  merged  with  Em- 
{•  layers  Indemnity  Corporation  of  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
: uri.  Believing  that  Texas  offers  great  oppor- 
lumties  for  future  development  and  for  the  further 
jmson  that  he  wanted  to  remain  in  Dallas  with  his 
(:  imds  and  business  acquaintances.  Mr.  Long  ex- 
acts to  make  Dallas  his  residence  and  business 
headquarters. 

On  May  12,  1921,  Mr.  Long,  with  his  associates, 
H.  S.  Farmer  and  C.  H.  Austin,  organized  the 
Union  Realty  and  Securities  Company.  The  com- 
;.my  will  do  a general  real  estate  and  insurance 
business.  H.  S.  Farmer  and  C.  H.  Austin  are  well 
known  and  successful  business  men  of  Dallas.  The 
company  will  likely  have  offices  in  the  new  Mag- 
nolia Building,  upon  its  completion,  as  they  have 
already  made  application  for  space. 

Mr.  Long  was  born  in  Indiana  in  1877,  the  son 
of  D.  E.  Long,  a retired  farmer.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  state  and  higher  institu- 
■.:ons  of  learning  in  Michigan.  In  1903  he  was  mar- 
ried at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  to  Miss  Marguerite  E. 
Mirth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long  have  two  children:  Jean 
Marie  and  Grace  Elizabeth  Long.  Mr.  Long  . is  a 
member  of  the  Dallas  Automobile  Country  Club  and 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  resides  at 
Mo  Miller  Avenue. 

|ENRY  JAMES  MARTYN  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  mightv  Dallas  of  today,  and 
served  it  in  a double  capacity,  as  a leading 
druggist  for  a number  of  years  and  more 
vcntly  as  one  of  her  active  realty  men.  He  came 
Dallas  in  1886,  and  thirty-five  years  ago  the 
present-day  metropolis  was  a “town.”  From  the 
: <wn  stage  to  the  metropolitan  period  much  activity 
n many  realms  transpired.  To  this,  Mr.  Martyn 
v:l'J  a witness  and  in  a good  part  of  it,  a participant. 
Henry  James  Martyn  was  a native  of  Tennessee, 
was  born  in  Columbia  of  that  state  in  the  vear 
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■ V|8.  His  father,  Hon.  Wm.  R.  Martyn,  was  a dis- 
rguished  'judge  and  attorney  of  that  state;  his 
mother,  Sarah  Martyn  (nee  North)  was  a native  of 
■’•■nnsylvania.  His  boyhod  and  first  years  of  man- 
hood were  spent  in  his  native  state  where  also  he 
' r*s  educated  in  the  best  private  schools.  As  the 
' u of  a judge  and  lawyer,  he  had  literary  and 
U'ural  advantages  not  generally  enjoyed  by  all 
r;  that  day;  of  these  he  made  the  best.  In  1SS6,  he 
' ■ ponded  to  the  call  of  the  Lone  Star  State  by  locat- 
r'g  in  Dallas  from  that  day  until  the  date  of  his 
' ‘th,  February  5,  1908,  he  was  identified  with  Dal- 


las interests,  and  with  Dallas  leaders,  in  commercial 
circles.  Both  lines  of  activity  with  which  he  was 
engaged,  the  drug  business  and  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, have  experienced  great  development  in  the 
twenty  years  of  his  work.  No  one  phase  of  Dallas 
wealth  has  had  a greater  increase  than  have  her 
realty  values,  these  constitute  the  very  vitals  of  the 
city  of  today. 

Mr.  Martin  specialized  in  industrial  properties 
and  his  greatest  contribution  to  the  development  of 
Dallas  was  the  erecting  of  many  industrial  concerns 
in  this  city  and  the  assistance  he  gave  the  railroads 
in  buying  trackage  and  other  facilities  here.  For 
several  years  Mr.  Martyn  was  a member  of  Dallas 
City  School  Board  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
building  committee  during  the  time  that  the  many 
of  the  beautiful  school  buildings  were  erected. 

In  1899,  at  Graham,  Texas,  Mr.  Martyn  and  Miss 
Belle  Graham  were  united  in  marriage.  Miss  Gra- 
ham is  the  daughter  of  G.  A.  Graham,  deceased, 
former  cattleman  and  real  estate  dealer  in  West 
Texas,  for  whom  the  present-day  city  of  Graham 
is  named.  Her  mother  was  Edmonia  (Woolfolk) 
Graham,  native. of  Kentucky.  The  parents  located 
in  Texas  in  1872.  Mrs.  Martyn  and  three  children 
by  his  earlier  marriage,  survive  Henry  James  Mar- 
tyn. Mr.  Martyn  was  identified  with  the  Masonic 
order,  with  the  Elks,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and 
with  the  Dallas  Fishing  and  Hunting  Club.  He  was 
a congenial  companion  and  liked  by  a multitude  of 
friends.  He  was  active  not  only  in  commercial  af- 
fairs but  in  all  moves  that  were  for  the  civic  better- 
ment and  pride  of  Dallas.  The  Martyn  residence  is 
at  5103  Crutcher  Street. 

AMES  EARTHMAN,  head  of  the  Earthman 
Realty  and  Loan  Company,  212  Sumpter 
Building,  has  been  a prominent  figure  in 
Dallas  for  a number  of  years  and  has 
been  identified  with  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  city,  contributing  both  service  and  money 
to  all  movements  devoted  to  furthering  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  His  present  business  was  established 
here  in  1914,  doing  a general  real  estate  business, 
making  loans  on  city  and  farm  property,  buying, 
selling,  etc.  He  expresses  the  opinion  that  real 
estate  values  will  continue  to  advance  and  that  the 
oil  development  of  the  state  will  greatly  add  to  the 
future  growth  and  advancement  of  Dallas,  which 
he  expects  to  double  its  population  within  the  next 
ten  years.  There  will  be,  he  says,  a “back  to  the 
farm  movement”  which  will  cause  farm  values  to 
enhance,  and  with  better  farms,  more  “living  at 
home”  and  greater  production,  he  looks  for  an  era 
of  greater  prosperity  than  ever  experienced  before. 

Mr.  Earthman  was  one  year  old  when  his  father. 
L.  F.  Earthman,  moved  to  Texas  from  Mississippi 
in  1879,  and  located  in  Grayson  County,  where  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools.  In  1902  he  came  to  Dallas  and 
worked  eight  years  for  the  Liquid  Carbonic  Com- 
pany, dealers  in  soda  fountain  supplies,  and  from 
1910  until  coming  back  in  1914,  he  did  commercial 
school  work  with  Draughon’s  Practical  Business 
College  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  it  was  in  this 
latter  city  that  he  was  married  to  Miss  Cooper, 
daughter  of  L.  P.  Cooper,  a well  known  resident  of 
that  city.  They  have  three  children,  Elizabeth, 
James  and  Katherine.  He  is  a member  of  the  Dallas 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Texas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  a great  booster  for  Dallas. 
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RVILLE  THORP,  303-8  Wilson  Building,  the 
Texas  General  Manager  for  the  Kansas  City 
Life  Insurance  Company,  has  directed  in- 
surance in  Texans  lives  at  the  rate  of  a 
and  a half  to  two  million  dollars  a month  for 
the  last  twelve  months.  This  agency  is  writing  more 
insurance  than  any  other  with  this  company.  Prior 
to  this  twelve  million  dollars  increase  of  the  last  year, 
the  Kansas  City  Life  Insurance  Company  was  al- 
ready carrying  $60, 000,000. Ou  worth  of  policies  for 
Texans  alone.  To  do  this  work,  Mr.  Thorp  has  350 
agents  scattered  throughout  the  state. 

It  was  in  1003  that  this  present  day  insurance 
giant  first  began  his  type  of  work.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  he  has  stayed  with  it  every  day  since.  In 
1904,  he  for  the  first  time  began  his  associations 
with  the  Kansas  City  Company.  One  year  later,  on 
May  12,  1005,  Mr.  Thorp  came  to  Dallas,  Texas  as 
his  firm’s  representative  and  opened  up  the  Texas 
headquarters.  He  has  toured  every  state  in  the 
United  States  but  two,  and  has  addressed  fifty-eight 
sales  congresses  with  a total  attendance  of  each  of 
2,700.  1920  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Na- 

tional Association  of  Life  Underwriters  and  served 
one  year. 

Orville  Thorp  was  born  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on 
November  20th,  1875.  Benjamin  Thorp  and  Mattie 
Moss  Thorp  were  his  parents.  The  family  moved  to 
Missouri  while  the  son  was  small  and  accordingly  he 
was  educated  in  the  local  schools  at  Independence, 
where  they  settled,  at  the  State  Normal  College  and 
then  the  University  of  Missouri  where  he  did  post 
graduate  work.  On  August  1,  1906,  one  year  after 
coming  to  Texas,  Mr.  Thorp  married  Miss  Leona  May 
Brown.  They  have  no  children.  490S  Lakeside  Drive, 
is  the  residence. 


million 


A man  of  Mr.  Thorp’s  Success  has  had  social  duties 
to  perform.  He  is  a thorough-going  Mason,  being  a 
thirty-second  degree,  a shriner  of  Hella  Temple,  and 
a member  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
City  Club,  Dallas  Country  Club,  Automobile  Club,  a 
member  and  one  of  the  international  Trustees  of 
the  Kiwanis  Club.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dallas  Street  Railway  Co. 
His  church  affiliation  is  with  the  Central  Christian 
Church. 

The  immensity  of  an  insurance  business  that  aver- 
ages writing  a million  and  a half  to  two  million  dol- 
lars a month  in  the  one  district  which  Mr.  Thorp 
alone  directs,  is  a reflection  of  the  bigness  'of  the 
man. 


^CTAKRY  L.  SEAY.  Booster  of  Dallas  and  all 
% M—a!  Texas,  president  of  the  Southland  Life  In- 
surance Company,  well  known  attorney  and 
club  man,  is  an  accurate  pen  picture  of 
Harry  L.  Seay,  active  executive  head  of  the  large  life 
insurance  company  which  owns  the  building'  bearing 
its  name  at  the  corner  of  Commerce  and  Browder 
streets.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  president  of  the 
Southland  Life  Company,  Mr.  Seay  is  a director  in 
many  other  enterprises  in  Dallas  and  is  ever  to  be 
found  in  the  forefront  of  any  activity  that  means 
bigger  or  better  things  for  the  city  as  a whole. 

Prior  to  becoming  identified  with  the  Southland 


Life  Insurance  Company,  he  had  fifteen  years  active 
law  practice,  during  which  time  he  made  a special 
study  of  insurance  problems  and  acquired  a fund 
of  knowledge  and  experience  that  admirably  fitted 
him  for  the  task  of  later  building  one  of  the  state’s 


most  representative  insurance  organizations.  He 
was  born  at  Gallatin,  Tennessee,  November  25,  1872, 
and  his  pre-legal  training  was  received  at  Vanderbilt 
University.  He  later  studied  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  received  his  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws  from  that  institution  in  1804. 
Following  his  graduation  he  removed  to  Dallas  and 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  and  in  1896  formed  the 
law  firm  of  Seay  and  Seay,  practising  with  his 
uncle,  Hon.  Robt.  B.  Seay,  now  judge  of  Criminal 
District  Court  No.  1 of  Dallas  County.  In  1914  he 
became  treasurer  and  general  counselor  for  the 
Southland  Life  Insurance  Company  and  a year  later 
was  elected  president.  He  has  seen  the  company’s 
business  expand  from  nine  million  dollars  in  1914  to 
sixty-eight  million  dollars  of  paid  for  business  in 
1920.  The  company  was  organized  in  1910  and  now- 
employs  over  seventy-five  people  and  has  over  250 
agents  operating  in  Texas,  Arkansas  and  New  Mexi- 
co. Plans  are  now  being  formulated  to  extend  the 
business  to  other  states.  The  Southland  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  owns  the  twelve-story  office  building 
occupying  a plot  of  ground  75  by  100  feet  at  the 
corner  of  Commerce  and  Browder  streets.  The  build- 
ing is  of  re-inforced  concrete  and  brick  construction, 
modern  and  absolutely  fire  proof. 

Mr.  Seay  was  a member  of  the  commission  that 
framed  the  present  charter  for  the  City  of  Dallas 
providing  for  a commission  form  of  government  and 
has  always  taken  a very  active  interest  in  civic  af- 
fairs. He  served  as  police  and  fire  commissioner 
from  1907  to  1911.  On  December  17,  19Q2  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Margaret  Ballentine  of  Memphis, 
Tennessee.  They  have  one  child,  Harry  L.  Seay,  Jr. 
Mr.  Seay  is  a member  and  director  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  a director  of  Dallas  Trust  and  Sav- 
ings Bank,  Dallas  Power  and  Light  Company,  Texas 
Power  and  Light  Company  and  vice-president  of  the  ■ 
Electric  Express  Company  which  handles  the  ex- 
press and  baggage  privilege  of  the  various  interur- 
ban  lines  operating  out  of  Dallas.  He  is  a member 
of  the  City  Club,  Dallas  and  Lakewood  Country  Clubs 
and  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity.  He  was  president  of 
the  American  Life  Convention  in  1917-18. 

EORGE  M.  SEAY,  of  the  firm  of  Seay 
Hall,  insurance  agents  with  offices  in  the 
American  Exchange  Building,  has  been  at 
the  heart  of  the  insurance  business  in  Texas 
for  nearly  twenty  years  and  his  name  will  stand 
near  the  head  of  any  list  of  prominent  insurance  men 
of  the  Southwest.  His  associate  in  the  firm,  Mr. 
Freeman  Hall,  is  also  widely  known  as  an  insurance 
man. 

The  firm  of  Seay  & Hall  was  organized  in  1905 
wffiich  was  begun  in  1890.  They  are  general  insur- 
ance agents,  handling  all  lines  of  fire  insurance, 
liability  insurance,  compensation  insurance  and  they 
represent  as  general  agents  the  U.  S.  Fidelity  & 
Guaranty  Company.  Their  territory  includes  the 
whole  of  Texas  and  fifteen  steady  employes  are  on 
the  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Seay  was  born  in  Hartsville,  Tennessee,  No- 
vember 19,  1S82.  When  he  was  ten  years  old  he 
came  with  his  parents,  Ben  T.  and  Eliza  (Wenston) 
Seay,  to  Dallas  where  his  father  was  engaged,  for  a 
number  of  years,  in  the  real  estate  business  from 
which  he  has  now  retired.  At  the  early  age  of 
seventeen,  Mr.  Seay  severed  connection  with  the 
schools  of  Dallas,  where  he  had  received  his  early 
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„!:on,  and  entered  the  great  school  of  experience 
insurance  business.  He  at  once  went  into  the 
.<■  hich  he  organized  with  Mr.  Gulick  where  he 
. . ,,-d  until  the  organization  of  the  present  firm 

■ .o.">.  With  these  years  of  experience  in  his 
.,n  field  in  which  diligent  attention  has  been 
,n  t0  every  feature  of  the  work,  it  is  not  surpris- 
‘ Mr.  Seay  has  attained  to  his  present  high 

. . ;;ng  among  his  business  associates. 

j;»0S  Mr.  Seay  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
_,ce.  Their  home  is  at  5517  Gaston  Avenue. 
Mr.  Seay  has  taken  a large  place  in  promoting  the 
, ;rance  business  in  Texas.  He  was  formerly  pres- 
et 0f  the  State  Association  of  Insurance  Agents 
4 i is  still  a member  of  the  executive  committee, 
s a director  of  the  American  Exchange  National 
,'  k,  also  a member  of  the  National  Association  of 
• jrance  Agents.  His  record  as  a member  of  the 
; .•Me  Sandy  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club  is  evidence 
/ his  weakness  toward  the  forest  and  stream.  He 
. , a member  of  the  Dallas  Country  Club,  Lakewood 
• ..untry  Club  and  the  City  Club.  While  still  a com- 
.-.ratively  young  man,  Mr.  Seay’s  early  start  in  his 
work  has  enabled  him  to  reach  a place  of  promi- 
■'.rr.ce  already  and  his  abundant  enthusiasm  and  in- 
nuity  assures  him  of  increasing  success. 


ASCHAL  P.  TUCKER,  state  agent  for  the 
Aetna  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  is  one  of  the  pioneer  insurance  men 
in  the  state  of  Texas  and  today  directs  one 
: tr.e  largest  insurance  activities  here. 

Mr.  Tucker  was  born  on  January  29,  1860,  in  La 
l ouche  Parish,  Louisiana,  on  a sugar  plantation,  the 
’on  of  George  W.  Tucker  who  came  to  Louisiana 
fr  .m  Virginia  and  Margaret  Stewart  (Glover) 
Tucker,  a native  of  England.  In  1870  the  Tucker 
family  moved  to  New  Orleans  and  in  the  school  sys- 
tem of  this  beautiful  and  historic  city  Paschal  P. 
Tucker  received  his  earlier  education.  In  1875  the 
family  migrated  to  Texas  and  located  in  Dallas. 
Here  the  lad  completed  his  schooling.  His  father, 
a physician,  after  practicing  in  Dallas  a while,  later 
moved  to  west  Texas.  In  1887  Paschal  P.  Tucker 
►ntered  the  employ  of  the  First  Bank  of  Sulphur 
Springs  where  he  remained  thirteen  years.  When 
•'••'  left  in  1900  he  was  assistant  cashier  of  the  in- 
• '.nation.  In  1900  he  moved  to  Dallas  and  in  the 
Mowing  year  was  made' state  agent  for  the  Aetna 
*'■  urance  Company.  When  he  first  began  his  state 
association  with  this  company,  the  average  annual 
business  of  the  Aetna  concern,  in  premiums,  was 
" ’•  "0,000.  Now  the  annual  premiums  are  near  a 
million  dollar  mark.  He  has  four  special  assistants 
n h is  personal  corps  of  workers  at  present. 

As  chairman  of  the  insurance  company’s  advisory 
mmittee,  Mr.  Tucker  has  had  extensive  work  in 
.'Ling  after  the  interests  of  tire  insurance  com- 
’ unies  in  Texas.  He  is  ex-president  of  the  Texas 
^•r-  Prevention  Association. 


In  1881,  Miss  Ella  B.  Stephenson  and  Mr.  Tucker 
• re  united  in  wedlock,  of  this  union  there  are  six 
nildren,  George  P.,  Virginia  (now  Mrs.  C.  P. 

' hulze),  Paschal  E.,  Ella  Belle  (now  Mrs.  J.  C. 
’"‘Her),  Bessie  Glover  (now  Mrs.  R.  R.  McDowell), 
M Millie  C.  (Mrs.  W.  C.  Farrow). 

Ti*.  Tucker  is  a whole-hearted  Mason  to  the 
’•  rty-second  degree.  In  his  twenty-one  years  of 
'!flence  in  the  city  of  Dallas  as  state  director  for 
concern,  he  has  won  a host  of  business  and 
Personal  friends. 


EORGE  GARFIELD  SHEERIN,  president  of 
the  General  Fire  and  Casualty  Lloyds  of 
Dallas,  and  manager  of  the  G.  G.  Sheerin 
Company,  911  Commerce  Street,  came  to 
Dallas  from  San  Antonio  in  1904.  He  is  a native  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  he  was  born  December  3,  1881. 
His  father,  William  Sheerin,  was  a mining  engineer 
in  Pennsylvania.  His  mother  was  Mary  Lecky  Shee- 
rin. Mr.  Sheerin  graduated  from  Phillips-Andover 
Preparatory  School  in  1900  and  later  attended  Har- 
vard University.  He  is  married  and  lives  at  6033 
Bryan  Parkway.  His  wife,  who  was  Miss  Lula  Lane 
Atkinson,  is  a native  of  Texas,  her  father,  Wm.  M. 
Atkinson,  being  a well  known  attorney  and  judge  of 
Gonzales  county.  They  have  one  son,  Frank. 


Mr.  Sheerin’s  entry  into  the  insurance  field  was 
made  as  a broker  in  1909.  Prior  to  that  time  he 
had  been  a teacher  in  a San  Antonio  school  and  at 
West  Texas  Military  College.  He  came  to  Dallas  in 
1904  and  taught  at  St.  Matthews  School  for  boys, 
and  in  1907  he  became  principal  of  the  school,  re- 
tiring in  1909,  when  the  present  business  was  or- 
ganized. 

Mr.  Sheerin  has  build  up  a large  and  profitable 
business,  doing  about  $300,000  net  premium  income 
per  year,  and  he  expects  to  increase  this  to  $1,000,000 
per  year  in  a short  time.  He  contemplates  increas- 
ing the  capital  stock  of  his  company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  in  other  states.  Fifty  agents  repre- 
sent the  company  throughout  the  State,  and  nine 
people  make  up  the  local  office  corps.  All  lines  of 
insurance  except  life  are  handled. 

Mr.  Sheerin  is  a member  of  the  State  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Auto  Club,  the  Dallas  Country  Club,  the 
Dallas  Athletic  Club  the  University  Club  and  the 
Harvard  Club. 

He  is  a great  booster  for  Dallas  and  the  state  and 
predicts  that  Dallas  will  become  the  second  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  as  an  insurance  center. 


RICE  CROSS,  president  of  the  International 
Travelers’  Association,  with  offices  at  727 
Wilson  Building,  Dallas,  is  the  founder  of 
the  company  of  which  he  is  now  the  leading 
and  has  been  a resident  of  this  city  for  the 
past  twenty-eight  years.  Since  1903  he  has  taken 
an  active  and  leading  part  in  the  insurance  business 
of  this  city  and  by  persistent  effort  has  built  up  a 
strong  and  reliable  insurance  association  that  has 
members  in  every  state  of  the  Union  and  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  International  Travelers’ 
Association  was  organized  in  1903  and  was  at  first 
limited  to  the  insuring  of  traveling  men  exclusively. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  company  extended  its  field 
and  today  has  policyholders  in  all  of  the  walks  of 
life.  At  the  present  time  the  company  has  over- 
twelve  thousand  policies  in  force,  the  majority  of 
which  are  confined  to  the  southern  states,  especially 
Texas.  The  Dallas  office  has  a working  force  con- 
sisting of  seven  people  and  employs  nine  traveling 
salesmen,  whose  territory  covers  the  Texas  field. 
The  annual  income  of  the  association  is  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  per 
year  and  during  the  past  year  this  was  increased 
about  forty-five  per  cent. 

Born  at  Brunswick,  Missouri,  December  ISth,  1S60, 
Price  Cross  is  a son  of  Doctor  H.  W.  Cross,  who 
was  a member  of  the  medical  fraternity  of  Bruns- 
wick and  who  established  a reputation  for  himself 
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in  that  field.  The  younger  Mr.  Cross  received  his 
early  educational  training  at  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  city  and  after  finishing  there  he  moved 
to  Texas  in  1879.  He  settled  at  Galveston  and  began 
his  business  career  as  a dry  goods  clerk  in  the 
store  of  J.  B.  Womack,  of  that  city.  After  six  years 
of  experience  there  he  opened  up  a dry  goods  store 
of  his  own  and  for  the  next  three  years  carried  on 
an  extensive  and  profitable  retail  business.  In  1886 
he  became  a traveling  salesman  for  the  P.  J.  Willis 
and  Brother  Company,  wholesale  dry  goods  mer- 
chants and  for  the  next  succeeding  six  years  traveled 
throughout  Texas  for  that  firm.  In  1892  he  moved 
to  Dallas  and  became  the  traveling  salesman  of 
Walker  Brothers  and  Company,  Ltd.,  wholesale  dry 
goods  commission  merchants  of  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.  In  1903  he  organized  the  International 
Travelers’  Association  and  its  phenomenal  growth 
forced  him  to  resign  his  position  with  Walker  Broth- 
ers in  1914  and  from  that  time  he  has  devoted  all  of 
his  time  to  the  insurance  business. 

On  April  27th,  1898,  Mr.  Cross  married  Miss 
Loula  Seymour  New,  of  San  Antonio.  Mr.  Cross  is 
a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a York  Rite  Mason, 
a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Dallas 
Country  Club,  the  Bone  Head  Club  and  the  Rotary 
Club.  In  religion  he  is  a Baptist. 

ARMER  D.  (FRITZ)  COCHRAN,  member  of 
the  firm  of  Trezevant  and  Cochran,  general 
insurance  agents,  1821  Young  Street,  Dal- 
las, has  been  associated  with  this  company 
past  thirty  years.  He  is  especially  well 
known  over  the  state  as  an  authority  on  insurance. 
Trezevant  and  Cochran  was  organized  in  1876;  since 
that  time  it  has  become  one  of  the  largest  general 
insurance  agencies  in  the  United  States  and  now  has 
branch  offices  in  five  states  of  the  Union.  At  the 
present  time  the  concern  employs  approximately  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  people  and  occupies  a three- 
story  brick  building  of  the  most  modern  construction. 

A native  of  Kentucky,  Farmer  D.  Cochran  was 
born  at  the  city  of  Covington,  on  the  18th  day  of 
September,  1870.  His  father,  John  C.  Cochran,  was 
a prominent  business  man  of  Lexington  and  was 
well  known  throughout  the  state.  Mr.  Cochran  re- 
ceived his  early  educational  training  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  .state,  which  was  adequately 
supplemented  by  a course  of  training  at  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  of  Lexington,  Virginia.  General 
Stonewall  Jackson,  famed  for  his  valiant  service  to 
the  South,  at  one  time  taught  at  that  institution 
and  since  his  day  it  has  become  one  of  the  strongest 
military  schools  of  the  United  States.  When  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  Mr.  Cochran  was  appointed  Com- 
missioner for  the  United  States  Government,  at  Cov- 
ington, Kentucky,  and  wffiile  there  he  was  clerk  of 
the  court  presided  over  by  W.  H.  Taft,  later  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  In  March  of  1S90  Mr. 
Cochran  came  to  Texas,  settling  at  Dallas  and  be- 
came associated  with  his  brother,  Sam  P.  Cochran, 
in  the  firm  that  he  is  now  a member  of.  Mr.  Cochran 
was  one  of  the  organizers  and  was  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Mary  Elizabeth  Oil  Company,  which 
owns  extensive  oil  interests  throughout  the  state. 

On  April  21,  1892,  Mr.  Cochran  married  Miss  May 
Morris,  daughter  of  W.  G.  Morris,  a prominent  to- 
bacco raiser  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cochran 
are  the  parents  of  two  children,  Mary  Elizabeth,  now 
a student  at  Chevy  Chase,  and  Granville  M.,  who 


for  the 


was  a first  lieutenant  of  the  143rd  Infantry  and  wh« 
served  as  Battallion  Adjutant  in  that  regiment  whs!. 
in  France  Upon  his  return  to  Dallas  embarked  in 
th-e  insurance  business,  and  is  now  a member  of  th 
local  agency  of  Cochran  and  Houseman. 

Another  brother,  James  M.  Cochran,  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia,  th. 
Rilomer  Insurance  and  the  Victory  Insurance  Com- 
panies, all  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  resides. 

In  fraternal  orders  Mr.  Cochran  is  a member  of 
the  Shrine,  Hella  Temple,  the  Knights  Templar, 
Scottish  Rite  32d  degree,  Red  Cross  of  Constantine 
and  K.  C.  C.  H.  In  civic  and  social  organizations 
he  has  membership  in  the  Dallas  Country  Club,  The 
Brook  Hollow  Country  Club,  The  Automobile  Club, 
is  a vestryman  in  St.  Matthews  Episcopal  Cathedral, 
The  Blue  Goose,  an  insurance  organization,  and  vari- 
ous other  local  organizations. 

One  of  the  pioneer  insurance  men  in  this  field 
Mr.  Cochran  deserved  great  credit  for  the  rapid 
strides  that  business  has  made  in  this  portion  of 
the  state.  He  is  responsible  for  a number  of  the 
civic  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  this  city 
and  to  him  is  d-ue  the  credit  of  having  always  been 
a loval  and  faithful  citizen. 

HOMAS  HENRY  STEPHENSON,  Special 
Agent  for  the  Great  Southern  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  with  Dallas  and  vicinity  as 
his  territory  is  numbered  among  the  leading 
men  in  his  profession  in  the  Southwest.  Mr.  Stephen- 
son has  been  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  for 
about  twenty  years  and  has  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  an  expert  in  his  line. 

Mr.  Stephenson  is  a native  Texan,  born  in  Ellis 
County  March  18th,  1884.  His  father  T.  H.  Stephen- 
son was  an  Ellis  County  farmer  and  resided  there 
for  forty  years  after  his  arrival  from  Alabama. 
His  mother  was  Henrietta  Bridges,  a native  of  Ala- 
bama. He  received  his  education  in  the  Ellis  County 
schools.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  was  a 
member  of  an  insurance  company  in  Waxahachie, 
under  the  name  of  Strickland,  Harbin  & Stephenson. 
Mr.  Strickland  later  became  builder  of  interurban 
lines,  centering  in  Dallas  from  1904  to  1906.  Mr. 
Stephenson  was  with  Mr.  Strickland  in  Dallas,  being 
in  the  purchasing  department  for  a number  of  small 
city  light  plants  and  from  1906  to  1908  he  was  identi- 
fied with  his  brother  James  A.  since  deceased,  in 
the  Life  Insurance  business.  In  1908,  associated  with 
his  brother  James  A.,  together  with  John  T.  Boone 
and  W.  A.  Galloway,  organized  the  Southland  Life 
Insurance  Company  and  he  became  Superintendent 
of  Agents,  holding  this  position  from  1909  to  1916 
when  he  became  manager  of  the  Guarantee  Life  In- 
surance Company  at  Houston.  From  1917  to  1918 
he  w'as  with  the  Wichita  Southern  Life  Insurance 
Company  at  Wichita  Falls. 

On  January  1st,  1918,  Mr.  Stephenson  organized 
the  Atlas  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa and  in  January  1920  he  became  active  in  the 
Century  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Indianapolis  and 
returned  to  Dallas,  where  he  became  State  agent  for 
the  Century  Life  Insurance  Company.  More  recently 
Dir.  Stephenson  became  identified  with  the  Great 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company  and  is  active  in 
the  production  of  business. 

Mr.  Stephenson  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Frances  Lancaster,  daughter  of  W.  R.  Lancaster, 
retired  Ellis  County  farmer.  He  is  a member  of  the 
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, .,(mt  of  Commerce,  Dallas  Athletic  Club,  Lake- 
. Country  Club,  Masonic  and  Elks  Lodges.  He 
^ enthusiastic  booster  of  Dallas  and  Texas  and 
x ways  glad  to  co-operate  in  advancing  the  com- 
- ;al  and  civic  interests  in  this  city  and  state. 

-^YIHILIP  n.  thevenet,  secretary  of  the 
Southland  Life  Insurance  Company,  with 
F ! offices  in  the  Southland  Life  Building,  has 
r ~~~  \ been  identified  with  the  insurance  business 
i(xas  for  more  than  fifteen  years  during  which 
he  has  been  associated  with  the  most  reliable 
r-.nar.ies  operating  in  the  state,  and  has  become  an 
..standing  figure  in  the  insurance  world. 

The  Southland  Life  Insurance  Company  made 
, jriy  conquest  of  much  of  the  territory  in  Texas 
t j has  maintained  itself  with  credit.  Its  active, 

• ie-avvake  agents  are  on  the  ground  in  every  im- 
. r’.ant  center  in  the  state. 

.Mr.  Thevenet  comes  of  cultured  French  stock,  the 

• pe  that  has  furnished  some  of  our  best  citizens, 
i :.s  parents,  Michael  Thevenet  and  Adelaide  (Frere- 

igues)  Thevenet  were  both  born  in  France  and  came 
• , Dallas  in  the  late  fifties.  Here  the  young  Theve- 

• : was  born,  January  24,  1869.  He  was  educated  in 
Dallas  private  schools  and  under  a special  tutorship 
a Florida.  His  first  contact  with  the  business 
■Aorld  was  in  the  photography  business  into  which  he 
entered  in  1887  and  remained  for  three  years.  In 
1>90  he  returned  to  Florida  and  remained  until  1898. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War  he 
entered  the  government  service  in  the  Quartermaster 
department  in  which  he  continued  for  five  years.  In 
t'uba  he  had  charge  of  the  embarkation  of  troops  in 
the  provinces  of  Matanzas  and  Santa  Clara.  For  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  his  duties  here  were  dis- 
charged he  was  publicly  complimented  by  General 
Scott.  In  1901  he  went  to  the  Philippines  and  was  in 
charge  of  the  Quartermaster  Department  under 
General  J.  Franklin  Bell.  After  four  months  service 
in  the  Philippines  he  was  transferred  to  Japan  where 
he  had  charge  of  the  coaling  of  transports.  In  1902 
he  resigned  from  the  government  work  and  came 
tack  to  Dallas  and  went  into  the  life  insurance  busi- 
ress  with  the  Southwestern  Life.  In  1907,  in  the 
service  of  the  Texas  Life  Insurance  Co.,  he  went  to 
Waco  and  had  charge  of  their  office  there.  Two 
years  later  he  returned  to  Dallas  and  took  a general 
agency  contract  with  the  Sam  Houston  Life  Insur- 
ance Company'  of  which  he  became  secretary7  in  1913. 
A year  later  when  his  company  was  consolidated 
with  the  Southland  Life  Insurance  Company  he 
became  assistant  secretary7.  His  duties  with  the 
company  were  complete  charge  of  the  office  and 
supervision  of  the  collection  and  renewals  of  prem- 

Jras.  In  1920  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany, which  office  he  still  holds.  In  addition  to  his 
interests  in  Dallas,  he  has  a large  grape  fruit  orchard 
in  Florida  where  he  spent  a portion  of  his  life. 

In  1917  Mr.  Thevenet  was  married  to  Miss  Julia 
1 orma  Clendenen  of  St.  Louis.  A daughter,  Adele 
Lloise,  is  the'  only  child.  Their  home  is  at  3410 
Harvard  Avenue. 

Mr.  Thcvenet’s  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  his 
' xporiences  in  dealing  with  men  have  been  valuable 
ets  to  his  work  as  an  insurance  man.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  North  Texas  Association  of  Life  In- 
airance  and  Underwriters.  Few  men  of  his  age 
‘■nvo  had  a more  varied  career  or  have  entered  into 
n u'ider  variety  of  the  experiences  of  life. 


1LLIAM  BUTLER  LEE,  of  the  firm  of  Lee 
and  Lee.  general  agents  for  the  Union  Cen- 
tral Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  at 

Dallas,  has  devoted  more  than  a quarter  of  a 

century  to  the  insurance  business  and  during  his  long 
residence  in  Dallas  he  has  come  to  be  one  of  the 
outstanding  exponents  of  that  business  in  Texas. 

The  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  in  America,  became 
firmly  entrenched  in  Texas  at  an  early  day  and  its 
satisfactory  service  has  been  the  basis  of  its  con- 
tinued growth.  Lee  & Lee  represent  their  interests 
for  the  whole  of  Texas  with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
treme southern  part.  Approximately  eighty  agents 
have  been  licensed  throughout  Texas  in  addition  to 
the  five  who  are  located  in  Dallas.  Policies  totaling 
more  than  39,000,000  were  written  in  1919  and  over 
.$12,000,000  in  1920. 

Mr.  Lee  was  born  in  Covington,  Georgia,  July  29, 
1873.  His  father,  William  B.  Lee,  was  a prominent 
merchant  and  planter.  His  mother  w7as  Laura  L. 
Lee.  For  his  college  education  Mr.  Lee  attended 
Emory  College,  at  Oxford  Georgia,  now  Emory 
University  of  Atlanta,  one  of  the  oldest  institutions 
of  higher  learning-  in  the  United  States.  From  this 
school  he  was  graduated  in  1893  with  the  A.  B.  de- 
gree. Following  his  graduation  he  taught  school  for 
two  years  and  then  went  into  the  insurance  business 
in  which  he  has  since  remained.  His  first  location 
was  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  where  he  remained 
for  two  ymars.  It  was  here  that  he  became  associated 
with  Mr.  J.  Early7  Lee.  Between  them  a very  hearty 
friendship  sprang  up  and  a partnership  was  formed 
which  has  never  been  broken,  all  their  business  being 
conducted  on  the  partnership  basis.  In  1897  the  Lees 
moved  to  Dallas  and  were  permanently  located.  Their 
mastery  of  every  phase  of  their  line  and  their  ability 
to  inspire  their  agents  with  confidence  in  their  work 
has  made  the  firm  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets 
of  a great  company7. 

Mrs.  Lee,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Mabelle  Ingram, 
is  also  a native  Georgian,  being  born  and  reared  at 
Eatonton.  Two  sons,  Ingram  and  Wm.  B.  III.,  and  a 
daughter,  Miriam,  complete  the  family.  Their  home 
is  at  2723  Routh  Street. 

Careful  study  of  his  business  and  of  his  field  and 
an  unusual  insight  into  human  nature  are  qualities 
which  have  combined  to  make  Mr.  Lee  a thorough 
master  of  the  insurance  game  and  a man  to  whose 
opinions  his  associates  give  large  deference. 

3N  THORP,  state  manager  for  the  Federal 
Life  insurance  Company  of  Chicago,  Prae- 
torian building,  is  handling  an  insurance 
business  that  has  maintained  steady  and 
phenominal  growth.  All  premiums  on  Texas  busi- 
ness are  collected  through  the  Dallas  office  and  all 
claims  are  paid  through  this  office  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Ben  Thorp  or  E.  V.  Thorp.  Until 
1911  the  company  never  had  representation  in  the 
South.  On  March  1st  of  that  year  Mr.  Thorp  opened 
the  office  here  and  wrote  his  first  policy.  Since  then 
branch  offices  have  been  established  in  Fort  Worth, 
Wichita  Falls,  Ranger,  Breckenridge,  San  Antonio, 
Houston,  Waxahachie,  Denison,  Paris,  Sulphur 
Springs  with  a district  manager  in  each  office.  Two 
hundred  and  foui’teen  agents  are  working  out  of  the 
Dallas  office,  which  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  entire 
country  where  both  life  and  accident  insurance  are 
handled  by  one  manager.  In  1919  life  insurance 
business  increased  100  per  cent  over  1918,  and  acci- 
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dent  insurance  increased  300  per  cent,  while  during 
the  year  of  1030  a fifty  per  cent  increase  over  this 
was  reached.  In  1020  the  company  sold  over  $5,000,- 
000.00  worth  of  insurance  in  that  state  and  collected 
over  .$150,000  in  accident  and  health  premiums. 

A native  of  Texas,  Mr.  Thorp  was  born  in  Austin 
on  June  14th,  1873.  His  father  A.  J.  Thorp,  a civil 
war  veteran,  was  for  thirty-five  years  a peace  officer 
in  Austin.  It  was  through  his  instrumentality  that 
Sunday  closing  of  saloons  was  first  inaugurated, 
the  initial  law  requiring  the  saloons  to  close  from 
ten  Sunday  to  four  in  the  afternoon.  His  mother  was 
Jane  Baker,  who  like 'his  father  was  a native  of 
Austin.  It  is  a strange  coincidence  that  both  her 
father  and  her  husband’s  father  came  to  Texan  in 
1812  and  fought  in  the  Seminole  War  in  Texas,  and 
other  early  Indian  wars. 

Mr.  Thorp  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Austin,  but  when  he  was  twelve  years  old  ran  away 
to  Mexico,  remaining  there  until  he  was  eighteen  and 
serving  as  time  keeper  in  Mexican  Mines.  When  he 
was  nineteen  he  joined  the  Texas  Rangers  and  for 
two  years  served  under  Capt.  McNeil  and  Capt.  Mc- 
Donald, leading  a picturesque  and  adventurous  life. 
When  he  was  twenty-one  he  settled  down  to  business, 
accepting  a position  as  traveling  salesman  out  of 
Chicago  for  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  & Co.,  and  making 
every  state  in  the  Union.  He  remained  with  this 
company  for  fifteen  years,  when  he  was  offered  the 
opportunity  of  opening  the  first  office  for  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Company  at  Dallas. 

He  was  married  on  August  6,  1902  to  Miss  Susan 
McDonald  daughter  of  Dr.  A.  McDonald,  early  phy- 
sician for  Texas  Rangers  at  Round  Rock,  Texas.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thorp  own  one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes 
in  Munger  Place,  located  at  4916  Junius  street. 

Mr.  Thorp  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason  of 
Dallas  and  a Ben  Hur  Shriner  of  Austin.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  has  been  an  officer 
in  this  organization  since  its  establishment.  For  two 
years  he  served  as  secretary  and  two  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Texas  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers. Mr.  Thorp  also  holds  membership  in  the 
Dallas  Athletic  Club,  University  Club,  Automobile 
Club,  Dallas  Country  Club,  Automobile  Country  Club 
and  is  active  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

ARRY  WARD  CRUTCHER,  member  of  the 
well  known  firm  of  Wassell-Crutcher  Com- 
pany, and  'division  manager  of  the  Amer- 
ican Kardex  Company  with  offices  at  600 
North  Akard  Street,  is  active  in  business,  "club  and 
fraternal  circles  of  North  Texas. 

The  Wassell-Crutcher  Company  are  district  man- 
agers for  the  American  Kardex  Company  and  of  the 
Globe  Register  Company.  The  products  of  these 
two  companies  are  leaders  in  the  field  in  which  they 
operate  and  the  Wassell-Crutcher  Company  are  en- 
joying an  increasing  popularity  and  patronage.  Mr. 
Crutcher  is  division  manager  for  the  American 
Kardex  Company  and  has  in  his  territory  eight 
states.  Each  district  has  a manager  and  salesmen. 

A native  of  Texas,  Mr.  Crutcher  was  born  in  Calla- 
han County  on  January  6,  1880.  His  father  was  Geo. 
W.  Crutcher,  a native  of  Kentucky,  who  came  to 
Texas  in  1878  and  located  in  Dallas.  Later  he  moved 
to  Callahan  County  where  he  taught  school,  retuim- 
ing  to  Dallas  in  1882.  For  several  terms  he  served 
as  mayor  of  East  Dallas,  and  was  also  the  head  of  a 
real  estate  firm  of  Crutcher  Brothers,  which  con- 
cern was  very  active  in  the  upbuilding  of  East  Dal- 


las. At  present  the  elder  Mr.  Crutcher  is  engage,! 
in  the  oil  business  at  Eastland.  His  mother  w.- 
Miss  Lenora  Lawrence,  a native  of  Texas,  and  tin- 
daughter  of  Judge  Adam  Lawrence,  judge  of  East- 
land  County. 

Mr.  Crutcher  was  educated  in  the  Dallas  public 
schools  and  upon  graduating,  entered  the  railroad 
business.  His  first  employment  was  in  the  general 
offices  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway.  When  he 
left  them  after  seven  years  he  had  worked  his  way 
up  in  the  traffic  department.  In  1903  he  entered 
the  employ  of  Trezevant  and  Cochran,  general  in- 
surance agents,  and  in  two  years  time  was  ap- 
pointed special  agent  and  adjuster  for  them.  After 
remaining  with  this  firm  for  six  years,  Mr.  Crutcher 
went  with  the  Continental  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York,  and  later  with  the  Insurance  Company 
of  North  America,  then  in  1915  he  established  his 
Dallas  Insurance  Agency. 

On  October  1,  1920,  Mr.  Crutcher  sold  his  local 
agency  to  Cochran,  Houseman  and  Horton  and  for 
a period  of  time  prior  to  the  organization  of  Wassell- 
Crutcher  Company,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  gen- 
eral insurance  business. 

Mr.  Crutcher  has  one  son,  Harry  W.,  Jr.,  attend- 
ing school  in  Dallas.  He  is  prominent  in  fraternal 
circles,  being  a charter  member  of  Keystone  Blue 
Lodge  No.  1143,  member  of  the  Scottish  Rite  bodies, 
K.  C.  C.  H.  and  the  York  Rite  bodies.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Hella  Temple  Shrine,  Hella  Temple 
Patrol,  and  is  active  in  the  Kiwanis  Club  (and 
former  secretary  of  that  body),  the  Automobile 
Club,  Dallas  Athletic  Club,  the  Ad  League  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  believes  that  the  great- 
est opportunities  in  the  world  are  in  Texas,  and 
that  Dallas  has  a great  future  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  Southwest. 

P.  CUNNINGHAM,  general  insurance  agent 
for  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company,  ac- 
cidental and  liability  department,  Great 
Southern  Life  Building,  operates  one  of  the 
largest  insurance  businesses  of  the  city.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham is  agent  for  all  casualty  and  surety  lines 
of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company,  The  Aetna 
Casualty  and  Surety  Company  and  the  Automobile 
Insurance  Company  of  Hartford.  His  territory  in- 
cludes the  city  of  Dallas  and  all  local  business  is 
transacted  out  of  this  office.  Mr.  Cunningham  writes 
all  forms  of  casualty,  surety  and  fire  insurance, 
everything  in  fact  except  life  insurance.  He  is  the 
representative  of  the  Fireman’s  Fund  Insurance 
Company,  which  handles  fire  and  automobile  in- 
surance. In  1919  business  had  increased  100  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year,  and  1920  business  in- 
creased at  the  same  ratio.  ( 

A native  of  Texas,  he  was  born  in  Collins  County, 
at  Celina,  on  September  25,  1885.  His  father,  S.  M. 
Cunningham,  came  to  Texas  from  Tennessee,  pur- 
chasing a farm  in  Collins  county  in  1875.  His 
mother,  who  was  Miss  Mary  Kirkpatrick,  was  also 
a native  Tennessean.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Dallas,  completing  his  schooling  at  Add- 
Ran  University  at  Waco,  which  has  since  become 
the  Texas  Christian  University  at  Fort  Worth.  Dur- 
ing the  three  years  after  his  graduation  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  telephone  business.  Promotion  was 
rapid  and  in  1907  he  was  made  manager  of  the 
Beaumont  Telephone  Exchange,  and  the  following 
year  became  traffic  manager  for  the  Southwestern 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  in  Arkansas.  In 
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, he  came  to  Dallas  to  enter  the  insurance  busi- 
He  formed  an  association  with  E.  Dick 
j^hter  and  C.  H.  Verschoyle,  general  agents  for 
, \ttna  Company,  and  in  1910  bought  Mr.  Slaugh- 
, interest,  and  for  the  next  two  years  the  com- 
i;  V was  known  as  the  C.  H.  Verschoyle  Company. 
-■*.  \ became,  in  1912,  Verschoyle  and  Cunningham, 
-.lining  a partnership  until  1917  when  Mr.  Cun- 
am  took  over  the  entire  business  himself  and 
...  i.uuished  all  territory  except  the  Dallas  district. 
Hi  was  married  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1910, 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Odom,  of  Arkansas,  daughter 
' John  S.  Odom,  prominent  contractor  of  that  state. 
• r.  and  Mrs.  Cunningham  have  two  children,  A.  P., 
It.,  and  John  Sidney.  The  Cunningham  home  is  situ- 
,j  at  the  east  end  of  Oram  Avenue,  on  beautiful 
'lunger  Hill. 

Mr.  Cunningham  is  a member  of  Dallas  Consistory 
\o.  2,  Pentagon  Blue  Lodge,  Ilella  Temple  Shrine, 
t ity  Club,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is 
{■resident  of  the  Dallas  Insurance  Exchange,  di- 
u-ctor  of  the  Dallas  County  State  Bank,  and  vice- 
pi  esident  of  the  Guaranty  and  Security  Company, 
president  of  the  Automotive  Finance  Co.,  and  has  for 
several  years  been  qualified  as  a member  of  the 
Aetna  Club  of  Hartford.  Mr.  Cunningham  possesses 
qualities  of  leadership  and  a compelling  personality 
which  have  been  factors  in  his  success.  He  believes 
that  Texas  is  only  in  its  infancy  as  yet  and  that 
Dallas  as  the  geographical  and  commercial  center  is 
destined  for  a metropolis. 


M.  BACON,  Manager  of  the  Bankers  Life 
Company  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  with  offices 
in-  the  American  Exchange  Bank  Building, 
has  experienced  a somewhat  varied  career 
every  step  of  which  seemed  to  be  preparatory  to  the 
work  which  he  is  now  doing.  His  standing  in  the 
insurance  world  is  not  surpassed  in  Texas  nor  scarce- 
ly  in  the  United  States. 


The  Bankers  Life  Company  was  introduced  into 
Texas  by  Mr.  Bacon  in  1908  and  its  growth  since 
that  time  has  been  remarkable.  The  Dallas  office 
has  the  general  agency  for  all  of  Texas  with  the 
exception  of  the  San  Antonio  district.  Branch 
offices  are  maintained  at  Houston  for  Southern 
Texas  and  at  Ft.  Worth  for  West  Texas.  Fifty 
salesmen  are  in  this  territory  and  $10,000,000  worth 
of  insurance  annually  are  written.  Ten  people  are 
required  to  handle  the  business  of  this  office  which 
includes  a loan  department  where  loans  are  made  on 
farm  lands  exclusively.  Of  the  sixty  general 
agencies  in  the  United  States  operating  in  thirty- 
one  states  the  Dallas  office  has  led  them  all  since 
1915.  It  has  more  than  thirty  million  dollars  of 
business  in  force  in  Texas  since. 


Mr.  Bacon  was  born  in  Carroll  County,  Mississippi, 
June  2,  1873.  His  father,  James  A.  Bacon,  was  in  the 
mercantile  business  in  Mississippi  for  a number  of 
years  and  came  to  Texas  in  1912  where  he  died  six 
years  later.  His  mother,  Florence  (Hunter)  Bacon, 
"as  of  a Mississippi  family  and  now  lives  in  Dallas. 
-'Jr.  Bacon  attended  the  Public  Schools  of  his  native 
*>tate  but  an  early  age  he  left  school  to  begin  work. 
His  first  regular  employment  was  in  a blacksmith 
sbop  at  $15  a month  but  even  at  this  meager  wage  he 
saved  some  money'  and  returned  to  school.  He  later 
"ent  into  a store  for  his  uncle  where  he  remained 
f"r  two  years  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went 


into  business  for  himself  in  a hardware  store.  In 
1899  he  came  to  Greenville,  Texas,  and  bought  out 
a mercantile  business  there  which  he  ran  for  eight 
years.  In  1908  he  went  into  the  insurance  business 
with  the  Bankers  Life  Company'.  He  brought  the 
company  into  Texas  and  became  their  youngest 
general  agent  and  the  only  general  agent  w'ho  had 
not  worked  with  them  before  being  appointed  to 
the  place. 

On  April  2,  1902,  Mr.  Bacon  was  marrried  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Upthegrove,  daughter  of  Col.  Daniel 
Upthegrove,  formerly  a prominent  attorney  of 
Greenville,  Texas.  To  them  four  daughters  were 
born,  Billy  Betsy,  twin  sisters,  Dell  and  Francies, 
and  Elizabeth.  Their  home  is  at  3025  Beverley  Drive, 
Highland  Park. 

In  1914  Mr.  Bacon  was  elected  as  a director  of 
the  M.  K.  & T.  Railroad.  He  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  social  and  commercial  organizations 
of  Dallas,  being  a member  of  the  City'  Club,  the 
Dallas  Country'  Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  is  a member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  First  Presby- 
terian Church.  For  eight  consecutive  y'ears  he  was 
a member  of  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Com- 
mittee. His  career  is  an  example  of  a man  who  has 
risen  from  an  unimportant  place  to  one  of  unusual 
prominence. 

ILLIAM  IRVING  ADDISON,  of  the  Insur- 
ance firm,  W.  I.  Addison  & Company, 
Great  Southern  Life  building,  has  devoted 
his  entire  business  career  to  the  insur- 
ance business  and  is  at  the  head  of  a firm  which 
is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest  insurance  agencies  but 
one  of  the  oldest  business  activities  in  Dallas. 

The  firm  W.  I.  Addison  & Company  was  organized 
in  1881  by  W.  I.  Addison,  Sr.,  father  of  the  present 
Mr.  Addison,  and  has  partaken  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  the  growth  of  its  home  city.  In  1910,  at  the  death 
of  the  elder  Mr.  Addison,  his  son  who  had  been  in  the 
office  for  two  years  took  complete  charge  of  the  bus- 
iness and  has  been  able  to  more  than  maintain  the 
firm’s  standing  as  an  insurance  agency.  Some  of 
the  strongest  insurance  companies  in  America  and 
Great  Britain  are  represented,  including  the  National 
Fire  Insurance  Co.,  the  Firemans  Fund,  the  Cale- 
donia Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of  Scotland,  the  Commer- 
cial Union  of  London,  the  Milwaukee  Mechanics,  the 
Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  the  Lloyds’ 
Plates  Glass  Company  of  New  York.  The  business  of 
the  firm  has  been  doubled  during  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Addison  was  born  in  Dallas,  February  11, 
1885,  and  was  educated  in  the  Public  and  High 
Schools  of  his  home  city.  His  father,  W.  I.  Addison. 
Sr.,  came  to  Texas  from  Mississippi  in  1870  and  dur- 
ing his  long  residence  in  Dallas,  became  one  of  her 
best  known  citizens.  He  took  a prominent  place  in 
Church  affairs  and  was  for  fifteen  years  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  School  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Oak  Cliff.  He  was  also  interested  in 
problems  of  civic  advancement.  Mrs.  Addison  was 
formerly  Miss  Lydia  Davis  and  was  a native  of  Mis- 
souri. Having  finished  his  High  School  course,  Air. 
Addison  entered  his  father's  office  in  190S  and  two 
years  later,  following  his  fathers  death,  he  assumed 
full  charge.  In  1912,  he  built  a two  story  brick 
business  building  at  201  East  Tenth  street  which  is 
now  occupied  by  a garage  and  lodge  room  on  the 
second  floor. 

On  July  22,  190S,  Mr.  Addison  was  married  to  Miss 
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Emma  C.  Dallas,  who  is  a descendant  of  the  Vice- 
President  for  whom  the  city  of  Dallas  was  named. 
Her  father,  E.  W.  Dallas,  is  retired  and  lives  on  a 
farm  near  Grand  Prairie,  Texas.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Addison  four  children  have  been  born,  William 
Dallas.  Carl  Irving  and  twin  daughters,  Marguerite 
and  Elizabeth.  The  Addison  home  is  at  309  South 
Willoinet  Street. 

Having  been  reared  in  Dallas  and  in  active  busi- 
ness there  for  more  than  ten  years,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Mr.  Addison  enjoys  a wide  acquaintance 
among  which  h.e  numbers  a host  of  close,  personal 
friends.  He  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  of  the  Oak  Cliff  Commercial  Club.  The 
growth  of  the  firm  of  which  he  is  the  head  speaks 
eloquently  for  his  business  efficiency  and  being  a 
comparatively  young  man  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  much  greater  advances  are  yet  in  store  for  him. 


ROSS  R.  SCRUGGS,  of  Gross  R.  Scruggs 
and  Company,  Insurance  Building,  has  been 
an  influential  figure  in  business  circles  of 
Dallas  and  the  Southwest  for  twenty  years. 

The  Gross  R.  Scruggs  and  Company  handle  fire 
insurance  exclusively,  and  represents  the  following 
companies:  Westchester  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York,  Delaware  Underwriters,  Camden  Fire 
Assurance  Association  of  New  Jersey,  Allamania 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Agricultural 
Insurance  Company  of  Watertown,  New  York,  and 
the  Equitable  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Rhode  Island  Fire  In- 
surance Co.  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  the  National 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Paris,  France.  Forty  people 
are  employed  by  Mr.  Scruggs  in  the  Dallas  office, 
while  nine  special  agents  are  covering  their  territory 
which  consists  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and 
Oklahoma.  The  annual  volume  of  business  amounts 
to  £2, 000, 000  net.  Two  new  companies  have  just 
been  added  to  their  list,  and  during  the  first  months 
of  1919  the  business  had  increased  fifty  per  cent  over 
corresponding  months  of  'lie  previous  year. 

In  1911  Mr.  Scruggs  erected  his  own  building,  a 
one-story  structure,  all  of  which  was  occupied  by 
his  firm.  The  following  year  four  stories  were  added 
and  the  building  became  the  Insurance  Exchange. 
In  1915  he  added  three  more  stories,  making  it  an 
eight  story  building,  and  in  1920  has  had  three  ad- 
ditional stories  erected,  which  completes  the  struc- 
ture. The  building,  which  is  situated  at  the  corner 
of  Jackson  and  Browder  Streets  is  now  a fifty  by 
one  hundred  foot  structure,  eleven  stories  high,  and 
constructed  of  reinforced  concrete,  a new  material 
when  this  was  built,  and  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
erected  in  Dallas. 

A native  of  Texas,  Mr.  Scruggs  was  born  in  Cal- 
vert, Robertson  County,  on  January  1,  18G9.  His 
father  was  Major  James  B.  Scruggs,  who  came  to 
Texas  as  manager  of  the  commissary  department  of 
the  Southern  Army.  After  the  war  he  was  a con- 
tractor, and  came  to  Dallas  as  contractor  for  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company.  He  also  estab- 
lished an  implement  business  here,  known  as  the 
Mitchell  and  Scruggs  Company,  and  was  a well 
known  business  man  in  this  section.  His  mother  was 
Mary  B.  Dial  Scruggs,  born  in  Texas,  but  of  a 
Carolina  family.  After  a preliminary  education  in 
private  schools  Mr.  Scruggs  entered  the  University 
of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.  Upon  graduating 
he  engaged  for  a time  in  various  lines  of  business, 
finally  settling  on  the  insurance  business  as  offer- 


ing the  best  opportunity.  He  established  his  own 
company  in  1900  and  has  since  devoted  his  entir< 
time  to  it.  Mr.  Scruggs  is  also  a director  of  the 
City  National  Bank. 

On  November  18,  1890,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Marian  Price,  daughter  of  Robert  S.  Price,  Dalla- 
business  man,  and  formerly  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  an! 
Mrs.  Scruggs  have  two  children,  Mrs.  Raymond  P. 
Caruth  and  Stuart  B.  Scruggs,  the  latter  an  ensign 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  during  the  war,  in 
charge  of  all  construction  work  at  Brest. 

Mr.  Scruggs  is  a member  of  the  Dallas  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Dallas 
Country  Club,  City  Club  and  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  speaking  of  the  possibilities  of  Dallas, 
Mr.  Scruggs  expressed  his  belief  that  the  city  will 
double  its  population  in  five  years,  and  that  all  of 
Texas  is  to  experience  remarkable  growth  when  the 
immenseness  of  its  resources  are  realized. 


west. 


L.  DAVIS,  superintendent  of  the  American 
Central  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  Praetorian  Building,  is  one  of 
the  foremost  insurance  men  of  the  South- 
Mr.  Davis  came  to  Dallas  on  May  28,  1911, 
and  opened  up  the  American  Central  Life  Insurance 
Company  office,  the  first  one  that  this  company  had 
ever  established  in  Texas.  With  the  entire  state 
as  territory  and  eighty-five  agents  in  the  field,  Mr. 
Davis  has  established  a record  for  the  production  of 
new  business.  The  company  has  more  than  $10,- 
000,000  in  force  in  the  state  today  and  is  leading 
many  of  the  large  insurance  companies'  by  a wide 
margin.  During  1919  the  volume  of  business 
amounted  to  $3,500,000  and  1920  over  six  and  a half 
million. 


Born  in  McDonough  County,  Illinois,  on  June  4, 
1802,  Mr.  Davis  is  the  son  of  J.  P.  Davis,  a native 
of  Ohio,  and  Sarah  Harrabin  Davis,  who  was  born 
in  Egbeth,  England.  When  he  was  a child  his  father 
was  engaged  in  farming,  but  abandoned  this  and 
moved  to  Hiawatha,  Kansas,  in  1873,  and  went  into 
the  loan  and  mortgage  business.  He  is  president  of 
the  Davis-Wellcome  Mortgage  Company,  of  Topeka, 
Kansas,  a corporation  which  handles  loans  for  the 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  is  the  larg- 
est loan  company  in  the  West.  The  annual  volume 
of  business  of  this  concern  amounts  to  $7,500,000. 
The  elder  Mr.  Davis  has  also  served  in  the  State 
Legislature  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Davis  attended  the  Hiawatha  High  School  in 
1880  and  spent  one  year  in  Highland  University  at 
H ighland,  Kansas.  Upon  leaving  school  he  was. 
for  a short  time,  engaged  in  farming,  following  this 
by  four  years  in  railway  service.  In  1886  he  went 
into  the  home  office  of  the  Kansas  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Topeka,  and  remained  with  this 
firm  for  fourteen  years.  From  1900  to  1911  he  was 
associated  with  the  following  well-known  insurance 
companies:  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  Washington  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  National  United  States  of  America  Company 
of  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  Life  Insurance  Company. 
For  four  years  he  was  in  Oklahoma  City  as  general 
agent  for  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  leaving  there  to 
establish  his  present  office  in  Dallas. 

Mr.  Davis’  only  son,  Glenn  D.  Davis,  is  supervisor 
for  the  Southwestern  Department  of  the  American 
Central  Life  Insurance  Company.  The  Davis  home 
is  at  3816  Mockingbird  Lane,  Highland  Park. 
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Mr-  Davis  is  a’ member  of  the  Dallas  Country  Club 
. i the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  affirms  that 
' ,-juions  in  Texas  are  getting  better  all  the  time; 
-it  Dallas’  future  never  looked  brighter,  and  the 
.4rt.  South  is  just  coming  into  its  heritage. 


II, LIAM  ARNOLD  DIFFEY,  state  manager 
of  the  Capitol  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Colorado,  with  offices  at  604  Wilson  Build- 
ing is  a live  wire  worker  who  has  probably 
more  insurance  in  the  state  than  any  other  man. 


• < r Diffey  is  personally  responsible  for  the  enor- 
us  growth  of  his  company  in  Texas  and  the  steady 
. rease  which  it  maintains. 

Mr.  Diffey  began  his  work  with  the  Capitol  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  1910,  and  was  made  state 
„ jnager  of  Texas  in  July  of  that  year.  Branch 
• fiees  have  been  established  in  Houston,  El  Paso, 
-uri  Antonio,  Fort  Worth,  and  other  smaller  towns, 
making  a total  of  thirty  offices  in  all.  Forty  writers 
insurance  are  distributed  over  Texas  territory  and 
tae  annual  amount  of  insurance  written  for  this 
iiate  alone  amounts  to  the  vast  sum  of  $10,000,000 
annually,  and  this  is  increasing  each  year.  This 
company  also  has  $1,000,000  loaned  in  Texas.  Mr. 
Lhffey  built  up  the  organization  in  this  state  and 
with 'the  exception  of  the  El  Paso  office,  all  the  of- 
fices are  under  his  direct  supervision. 

Mr.  Diffey  was  born  in  Ellis  County  on  November 
16,  1879.  His  father,  James  P.  Diffey,  was  a farm- 
er of  that  section  who  had  come  to  Texas  in  ’71. 
His  mother  was  Mary  Williams  Diffey,  a native  of 
Louisiana.  When  he  was  five  years  old  his  parents 
moved  to  Dallas  and  he  received  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  Upon  leaving 
school  he  went  to  work  for  the  Mosher  Manufactur- 
ing Company.  He  remained  with  this  firm  for  sev- 
enteen years,  working  in  various  capacities  and  re- 
ceiving promotion  after  promotion.  He  was  hold- 
ing a responsible  place  in  the  ornamental  depart- 
ment when  he  left  the  concern  to  take  up  life  in- 
surance. 


Mr.  Diffey  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  L.  Anderson 
el  Dallas  in  1900,  the  wedding  being  solemnized  in 
this  city.  They  have  six  children;  W.  A.,  Jr.,  Mau- 
rine,  Marion,  Julia,  Francis  A.,  and  Eva  Rose.  The 
tamily  home  is  at  4419  Ross  Avenue. 

He  is  a 32  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  and  Past 
Master  of  the  Washington  Lodge  of  Masons  in  Dal- 
•as,  a Hella  Temple  Shriner,  and  does  much  -active 
v-ork  in  the  Scottish  Rite  fraternity.  He  is  also 
member  of  the  Lakewood  Country  Club. 


IIARLES  GORDON  CAIN,  agency  director 
t for  the  National  Life  Association  of  Des 

v-wi.  Moines,  815  Wilson  Building,  is  a native  of 
— Gwinnette  County,  Georgia,  born  April  2, 
1 '68,  the  son  of  John  Cain,  a Georgia  farmer.  His 
mother  was  Sarah  Brownlee,  and  his  education  was 
acquired  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county  in  which 
he  was  born.  He  was  married  at  Florala,  Ala.,  Jan- 
u;iry,  1906,  to  Miss  Julia  Gilmore,  of  Alabama,  and 
tney  have  four  children,  Dorothy,  Gordon,  Frances 
and  Welden.  The  familv  home  is  at  1900  West 
T,,nth  Street,  Oak  Cliff. 

Mr.  Cain  came  to  Dallas  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in 
H'L").  Prior  to  entering  into  the  insurance  business 
was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in 
Georgia,  starting  in  the  business  when  he  was  IS 
Wars  old.  His  entry  into  the  insurance  business 
,i;ites  back  to  1894,  when  he  took  up  life  insurance 


and  was  connected  with  the  New  York  Life  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  In  1902  he  went  with  the 
Pacific  Mutual  of  California  and  remained  with  them 
until  1910,  working  in  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Tennes- 
see and  Missouri  as  superintendent  of  agents.  In 
1910  he  went  with  the  Bankers’  Life  in  Arkansas 
and  Texas  and  was  director  of  the  Texas  agencies 
until  1917,  when  he  made  his  present  connection. 
For  one  year  he  had  complete  charge  of  all  agents 
in  +wenty  states,  his  title  being  agency  director, 
but  October  1,  1918,  he  gave  this  position  up  and 
became  agency  director  for  Texas  and  Arkansas. 
He  has  175  writers  in  the  two  states  and  is  doing 
about  $10,000,000  per  year  out  of  his  office.  When 
he  took  charge  of  this  office  two  and  a half  years 
ago,  the  territory  did  only  $2,500,000  per  year. 


A.  GREEN,  senior  member  of  the  firm  A.  A. 
Green  & Son,  Life  Insurance  Agents,  with 
offices  in  the  American  Exchange  National 
Bank  Building,  is  not  only  a pioneer  of  the 
insurance  business  in  Texas  but  holds  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  general  agent  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  who  was  a general  agency 
when  he  first  became  one. 

The  firm  A.  A.  Green  & Son  are  managers  for 
the  whole  of  Texas  for  the  Manhattan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  New  York.  When  the  “Robertson 
Law”  was  enacted,  requiring  all  insurance  companies 
operating  in  Texas  to  invest  a certain  per  cent  of 
their  reserve  in  the  state,  all  the  New  Yrork  Life 
Insurance  Companies  withdrew  except  the  Manhat- 
tan, which  is  today  the  only  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  operating  in  Texas.  Its  record  for 
prompt  and  reliable  service  has  made  it  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  United  States.  It  is  represented 
in  Texas  by  more  than  three  hundred  agents  and 
in  1919  the  premiums  amounted  to  approximately 
$4,000,000.  In  1920  they  exceeded  $7,000,000.  The 
company  has  in  force  in  Texas  a total  of  over 
$15,000,000  in  insurance.  The  Green  Agency  deals 
only  in  life  insurance  and  in  addition  to  Mr.  Green 
and  his  son,  A.  A.,  Jr.,  who  is  a junior  member  of 
the  firm,  there  are  six  employees  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Green  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  April  17, 
185S.  His  parents  were  Abram  A.  and  Caroline 
(Maury)  Green.  When  he  was  only  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  left  home  and  went  to  St.  Louis.  His  edu- 
cation was  gained  largely  from  the  school  of  life 
and  experience  but  his  continued  success  indicated 
that  the  lessons  were  well  learned.  In  1879  he  came 
to  Texas  and  located  first  at  Gainesville  and  later 
at  Fort  Worth.  In  1895  he  came  to  Dallas  to  take 
charge  of  the  Manhattan  Agency  which  he  has  since 
held. 

In  1883  Mr.  Green  was  married  to  Miss  Sophie 
Stone,  of  Gainsville.  Their  only  daughter  is  the 
wife  of  Col.  Clifford  Jones,  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Artil- 
lery, on  the  General  Staff  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
the  son,  A.  A.,  Jr.,  after  leaving  Princeton  Univer- 
sity in  1914,  entered  the  insurance  business  with  his 
father.  Mr.  A.  A.  Green,  Jr.,  is  very  popular  among 
club  and  social  orders  of  Dallas  and  is  stepping  into 
his  father’s  footsteps  in  the  insurance  world  and 
is  upholding  the  high  standard  of  efficiency  and  popu- 
larity that  his  father  has  set.  The  Green  home  is 
at  4815  St.  John’s  Drive,  Highland  Park. 

Mr.  Green  is  a member  of  the  Dallas  Country 
Club  and  the  City  Club.  During  his  long  residence  in 
Texas  he  has  become  widely  known  throughout  the 
state  and  is  the  center  of  a large  circle  of  friends. 
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ANT  EL  S.  HARSTON,  sheriff  of  Dallas 
County,  came  to  Dallas  County  in  1886,  and 
with  his  parents  settled  near  Crand  Prairie, 
where  he  attended  the  rural  schools.  When 
a young  man  he  engaged  in  farming  and  later 
went  into  the  mercantile  business,  which  he  followed 
for  fourteen  years.  In  11)18  he  was  elected  sheriff 
of  Dallas  County  for  the  two-year  term,  and  having 
made  such  a splendid  record  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
office  without  opposition  in  1920.  During  his  first 
term  in  office  the  prohibition  laws,  State  and  Na- 
tional, went  into  effect,  and  criminality  has  de- 
creased 60  per  cent.  Where  he  formerly  had  from 
300  to  350  prisoners  behind  the  bars,  he  now  has 
about  100. 

Mr.  Harston  is  interested  in  farming  and  also  in 
the  gravel  business. 

Mr.  Harston  was  born  in  Kentucky,  April  9,  1876, 
his  parents  being  J.  L.  U.  and  Munford  (Stovall) 
Harston.  He  was  married  September  11,  1898,  to 
Miss  Mattie  B.  Curry,  and  they  have  three  boys  and 
six  girls.  His  eldest  son,  Jay,  was  among  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  men  of  the  country  who 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  army 
during  the  war  with  Germany  and  her  allies. 

Mr.  Harston  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  officers  of  the  law  in  Texas.  He  is  big 
hearted,  genial  and  sympathetic,  but  withal,  a 
stickler  for  duty.  Democracy  with  him  is  a passion 
and  he  always  votes  the  straight  Democratic  ticket, 
and  will  go  a long  ways  to  perform  a service  for 
his  party.  He  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  in  which  lodge  he  has  filled  all  chairs,  the 
Auto  Club,  T.  P.  A.,  Mutual  Club  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  is  as  strong  for  Texas  and  Dallas  as 
he  is  for  the  Democratic  party,  and  that  is  saying 
a great  deal.  Texas,  he  declares,  is  the  biggest  and 
grandest  spot  in  the  universe,  and  Dallas  is  the 
brightest  spot  in  the  state. 

BOLTS  BLAYLOCK,  Commissioner  of  Fi- 
nance and  Revenue,  Dallas,  publisher  of  the 
Texas  Christian  Advocate,  Scottish  Rite 
Herald  and  other  publications,  has  been 
closely  and  actively  identified  with  the  growth  and 
up  building  of  Dallas  for  the  past  35  years,  having 
come  here  from  Galveston  in  1887  and  engaged  im- 
mediately in  the  printing  and  publishing  business. 
Director  in  many  enterprises,  member  of  the  City 
Commission,  Mr.  Blaylock  is  one  of  the  best  known 
men  in  Texas  and  the  Southwest.  He  is  a firm  be- 
liever in  the  future  of  Dallas  and  gives  ample  proof 
of  his  optimism  by  constant  and  substantial  invest- 
ments in  enterprises  that  make  for  the  city’s  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  Blaylock  has  been  connected  with  the  Texas 
Christian  Advocate  for  55  years  and  has  been  pub- 
lisher of  the  paper  since  1874.  His  printing  estab- 
lishment is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  South- 
west and  .employs  a large  force  of  men,  doing  the 
mechanical  work  for  several  other  large  publica- 
tions beside  the  Christian  Advocate. 

As  a city  builder  Mr.  Blaylock  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  an  authority.  He  is  vice-president  and 
was  a member  of  the  building  committee  of  the 
Modern  Order  of  Praetorians,  the  fraternal  or- 
ganization which  erected  the  first  sky-scraper  in 
Texas.  It  was  largely  due  to  the  untiring  energy  of 
Mr.  Blaylock  that  this  ambitious  project  became  a 


reality.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  building 
committee  of  the  American  Exchange  National 
Bank  when  that  institution  erected  its  present  seven- 
teen-story office  building  on  Main  Street,  and  served 
on  the  building  committee  which  supervised  the 
erection  of  the  handsome  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral, 
also  the  Masonic  Temple  at  Main  and  Pearl  Streets, 
and  has  been  active  in  many  other  building  enter- 
prises. 

Mr.  Blaylock  was  born  in  Arkansas  on  October 
21,  1849,  and  removed  with  his  parents  to  Austin, 
Texas,  when  a small  child.  He  had  the  benefit  of 
private  instruction  under  some  of  the  ablest  tutors 
of  that  time,  but  his  studies  were  interrupted  by 
the  Civil  War  and  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
war  in  1866  he  removed  to  Galveston  and  began 
active  work  at  the  printer’s  trade. 

He  was  married  on  June  1,  1871,  to  Miss  Georgia 
Darton.  They  have  two  sons,  Louis  W.  and  Willis 
Darton,  who  are  engaged  with  their  father  in  the 
publishing  business,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Georgia  K.  V.  Bunting  and  Mrs.  Carry  Irene  W.  D. 
Jones,  all  of  Dallas. 

Mr.  Blaylock  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Rotary  Club,  Automobile  Club  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  Bonehead  Club.  He  has  filled 
every  chair  of  both  the  Scottish  and  York  Rite  Ma- 
sonic organizations  and  has  attained  the  highest 
possible  Masonic  rank,  that  of  thirty-third  degree. 

He  is  now  serving  as  Finance  Commissioner  of 
the  City  of  Dallas  and  has  under  his  direction  some 
of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, having  recently  had  added  to  his  duties  the 
active  direction  of  the  city  hospital  and  the  munici- 
pal farm. 

APTAIN  HAL  MOSELY,  commissioner  of 
streets  and  public  property,  Municipal 
Building,  Dallas,  is  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic and  progressive  citizens  of  Dallas, 
kept  constantly  looking  after  the  various 
duties  of  his  responsible  office,  for  the  office  of  com- 
missioner of  a city  of  the  size  of  Dallas  is  no 
sinecure.  Captain  Mosely  was  for  three  years  pre- 
vious to  the  world  war,  city  engineer  of  Dallas.  He 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  commissioner  of  streets 
and  public  property  May  1,  1919,  while  he  was  still 
serving  his  country  with  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France.  He 
was  given  his  discharge  and  he  immediately  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  arriving  July  4,  1919, 
and  coming  at  once  to  Dallas  to  assume  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

Captain  Mosely  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  Octo- 
ber 25,  1917,  and  was  trained  at  Leavenworth,  Kan- 
sas, in  the  engineers  training  camp.  He  sailed  for 
France  July  10,  1918,  and  remained  until  June, 
1919,  serving  in  the  20th  Engineer  Forestry  Division. 

Captain  Mosely  was  born  in  Watrace,  Tenn.,  in 
1879,  coming  to  Dallas  with  his  parents  in  18S7. 
He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Mosely,  for  thirty-three 
years  a practicing  physician  in  Dallas.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Dallas  public  schools,  and  the  A.  and 
M.  College,  where  he  took  the  B.  S.  degree  in  me- 
chanical engineering,  in  which  profession  he  is 
thoroughly  proficient. 

Captain  Mosely  is  unmarried  and  resides  at  4903 
Bryan  Street.  He  is  a member  of  the  University 
Club,  and  the  New  Athletic  Club,  also  of  the  Baptist 
Church. 


He  is 
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Captain  Mosely  i^>  a citizen  of  whom  Dallas  may 
well  he  proud.  He  is  a thoroughly  efficient  public 
official,  ever  on  the  alert  in  looking  after  the  details 
<,f  his  office,  always  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
city  and  contributing  of  his  time  and  energy  toward 
its  upbuilding.  He  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
the  city  officials,  and  performs  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  the  thoroughness  of  a well  trained  soldier, 
and  the  ardor  of  a progressive  citizen. 

HOUIS  S.  TURLEY,  police  commissioner  of 
the  city  of  Dallas,  has  been  a resident  of 
this  city  for  the  past  thirty  years,  most 
of  which  time  he  has  devoted  to  police 
problems,  coming  to  be  known  as  an  expert  along 
these  lines.  Since  assuming  the  duties  of  this  office 
he  has  made  many  improvements  and  is  putting 
his  every  energy  into  his  duties,  giving-  Dallas  one 
of  the  best  police  administrations  in  its  history. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Turley’s  election 
in  April  was  remarkable  in  that  he  was  the  only 
successful  candidate  put  forth  by  his  wing  of  the 
party  which  is  evidence  of  his  countless  friends  and 
the  confidence  his  fellow  citizens  have  in  his  in- 
tegrity and  ability. 

After  coming  to  Dallas  in  1891  he  attended  the 
Metropolitan  Business  College  and  then  went  into 
the  law  office  of  McLaren  and  Wozencraft  as  stenog- 
rapher, remaining  there  one  year.  After  doing  rail- 
road construction  work  for  a short  time,  he  opened 
a private  detective  agency  and  later  became  con- 
nected with  the  city  police  department,  where  he 
served  ten  years.  He  became  the  first  secretary  of 
the  police  department  and  served  as  assistant  chief 
of  detectives  and  later  as  chief  of  detectives.  In 
1917  the  firm  of  Turley  and  Moffett,  private  detec- 
tives, was  formed  with  which  Mr.  Turley  was  identi- 
fied until  his  election  to  his  present  position  in 
April,  1921. 

Mr.  Turley  came  to  Texas  when  he  was  three  years 
old,  from  Napoleon,  Kentucky,  where  he  was  born 
November  27,  1880.  His  father,  J.  S.  Turley,  had 
been  a farmer  and  merchant  there,  and  when  he  first 
came  to  Texas  he  located  at  Jefferson  and  later  at 
Marshall.  He  then  moved  to  Austin  where  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  attended  the  ward  schools. 
Mr.  Turley  was  married  December  8,  1907,  to  Miss 
Jimmie  Gaines,  a native  of  Texas,  and  they  have 
three  children,  L.  S.,  Jr.,  Jos.  L.  and  J.  Ryan.  He 
is  a Mason,  member  of  Trinity  Valley  Lodge  No. 
1048;  member  of  Tent  No.  23,  Maccabees,  and 
M oodmen  of  the  World  Lodge  No.  1.  He  is  a home 
man  and  devotes  himself  to  his  family.  He  believes 
Texas  is  the  greatest  state  in  the  Union  and  that 
Dallas  is  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  progressive 
of  cities. 

AVID  C.  McCORD,  with  offices  in  the  Munici- 
pal  Building  of  Dallas,  exercises  the  mani- 
fold  duties  of  city  building  inspector.  His 
11  connection  with  this  office  is  deserving  of 
more  than  passing  comment  since  he  bears  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  building  inspector  in  Texas, 
end  during  the  present  administration  carries  full 
authority  over  the  functions  of  fire  marshal,  plumb- 
ing inspector,  inspector  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  city  electrician. 

It  is  thus  significant  that  his  work,  having  a hu- 


manitarian as  well  as  an  ethical  interest,  is  of  an  ex- 
tremely practical  nature,  offering  the  incumbent  an 
opportunity  for  unlimited  service  to  the  community. 
All  plans  and  specifications  for  proposed  new  struc- 
tures have  to  pass  his  scrutiny  and  approval  in  the 
light  of  regulations  outlined  in  Dallas’  building  ordi- 
nances and  he  is  likewise  responsible  for  the  safety 
and  desirability  of  existing  structures  and  the  origi- 
nation of  condemnation  proceedings  for  such  of  these 
as  may  become  a menace  or  source  of  offense  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  McCord’s  early  training  made  him  a very 
logical  choice  for  this  public  office.  His  parents, 
David  C.,  Sr.,  and  Georgia  (Haynie)  McCord  were 
living  in  Pratteville,  Alabama,  at  the  time  of  his 
birth  in  1887,  but  they  later  removed  to  Dallas  where 
David,  Jr.,  received  his  education  in  the  public  and 
high  schools.  In  addition  to  this  schooling  he  re- 
ceived further  preparation  for  business  in  commer- 
cial college.  For  six  years  prior  to  1887  he  worked 
on  a farm  and  for  fifteen  years  following  (1887-1902) 
he  worked  at  the  trade  of  brick-layer  in  Dallas  and 
other  parts  of  the  country.  In  Dallas  in  1902,  he 
started  in  the  contracting  business  and  continued 
in  that  line  until  1919  when  he  discontinued  opera- 
tions to  take  his  present  office.  He  held  the  office 
for  one  term  previous  while  still  a contractor  (1903 
to  1906)  by  which  appointment  he  became  the 
pioneer  in  this  branch  of  public  work  in  Texas. 

He  was  married  on  July  28,  1888,  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet Jellison  at  Rulo,  Nebraska.  She  was  a native 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  daughter  of  John  Jellison  a 
contractor  and  builder.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCord  have 
five  sons  and  two  daughters  as  follows:  A.  D.,  M.  M., 
R.  G.,  P.  B.,  D.  C.  Jr.,  Margaret  and  Helen.  Their 
home  is  at  820  North  Beckley  Avenue,  Oak  Cliff, 
Dallas. 

Mr.  McCord  is  a member  of  many  active  organiza- 
tions which  include  the  Technical  Club  of  Dallas,  the 
Oak  Cliff  Commercial  Club,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Engineers,  the  Builders  Exchange  of  Dallas, 
the  Texas  State  Builders  Exchange  and  the  National 
Association  of  Builders  Exchanges.  He  was  twice 
elected  president  of  the  Dallas  Builders  Exchange 
and  was  president  of  the  Texas  State  Builders  Ex- 
change. 

He  is  a member  of  both  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fel- 
lows orders.  His  Blue  Lodge  membership,  A.  F.  and 
A.  M.,  is  with  the  Tannehill  Lodge  No.  52,  Dallas, 
where  he  has  held  the  office  of  Worshipful  Master. 
He  was  formerly  High  Priest  of  the  Oak  Cliff  Chap- 
ter No.  373,  Royal  Arch  Masons  and  he  has  received 
the  degree  of  Knight  Templar. 


LFRED  MAC  DONALD,  formerly  forester 
for  the  city  of  Dallas,  contributed  much  to 
the  beautification  of  the  city  by  his  faithful 
services  to  his  work  during  his  stay  here. 


Born  in  Walpole,  Mass.,  in  1891,  Mr.  MacDonald, 
who  is  the  son  of  Daniel  MacDonald,  a railroad  man. 
became  interested  in  nature  when  he  was  a boy  and 
following  his  desire  to  delve  in  the  secrets  of  nature 
he  took  up  a course  in  forestry  at  the  Amherst  Col- 
lege where,  after  two  and  one-half  years  of  study 
in  this  special  nature  work,  he  was  elected  field 
secretary  of  the  State  Forestry  Association  of 
Massachusetts,  which  he  held  for  one  year.  While 
he  was  engaged  with  the  association  he  carried  on 
tree  planting  campaigns  and  organized  many  new 
forestry  departments  over  that  state. 
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Deciding  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  the  forest 
Mr.  MacDonald  took  up  an  extensive  study  of  for- 
estry at  the  Harvard  University,  which  added  to 
his  knowledge  obtained  at  Amherst  has  put  him 
forth  as  a man  who  knows  the  forest,  not  as  a 
woodsman  knows  the  trees  for  their  value  for  the 
preservation  of  man,  but  from  a scientific  growing 
and  beauty  value. 

Much  of  the  beautification  of  the  parks  of  the 
city  of  Dallas  is  the  results  of  his  unceasing  work, 
or  better,  his  unceasing  pleasure. 


THIAWNIE  ROBERTSON  AI.DREDGE,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Dallas,  an  attorney  of  the 
younger  generation  and  a native  of  Dallas, 
has  steadily  made  his  way  into  leadership 
until  today  he  has  a permanent  place  in  the  cata- 
logue of  aggressive  mayors  of  the  Southwest.  A 
Dallas  product  from  birth,  he  has  dedicated  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  citizenry  of  his  home  city  and 
he  is  universally  known  and  beloved. 

Mayor  Aldredge  was  born  on  November  13,  1890. 
His  father  was  Judge  George  N.  Aldredge,  who  came 
from  an  Alabama  family  and  served  through  the 
Civil  War.  He  wras  District  Judge  here  when  the 
district  was  composed  of  Dallas  and  Ellis  Counties. 
He  was  prominent  at  the  bar  and  in  business.  For 
many  years  he  was  vice-president  of  the  American 
Exchange  National  Bank  and  until  his  death  was 
active  in  social  and  civic  life  of  Dallas.  He  had  a 
large  private  practice  after  leaving  the  bench  but 
had  retired  about  fifteen  years  before  his  death. 
Mayor  Aldredge’s  mother,  Bettie  W.  (Hearne) 
Aldredge,  was  a native  of  Hearne,  Texas,  a city 
named  for  her  father,  a pioneer  of  that  country. 
After  graduating  from  the  Dallas  school  system  and 
the  Terrell  school  of  the  same  city,  Sawnie  Aldredge 
attended  the  Southwestern  University  at  George- 
town for  one  year,  then  Cornell  University,  from 
which  he  graduated  with  the  A.  B.  degree  in  1913. 
He  studied  one  year  of  law  at  the  same  time.  He 
then  attended  for  one  and  one-half  years  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Law  School  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1911.  From  that  date  until  he  entered 
the  world  war  in  1917,  he  practiced  law  in  his  home 
city.  In  1917,  he  entered  as  a private  in  the  air 
service  of  his  country  at  war.  In  1918,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant,  served  at 
Kelly  Field  until  July  of  that  year  when  he  went 
overseas.  There  he  was  in  active  service  until  the 
signing  of  the  armistice;  he  was  assistant  adjutant 
at  headquarters  in  the  air  service  at  Camp  Saint 
Maixent.  He  received  his  discharge  on  December 
24,  1918  and  resumed  his  law  practice  in  Dallas. 
He  has  been  associated  with  Thompson,  Knight, 
Baker  & Harris,  and  later  entered  into  the  affilia- 
tion of  Allen,  Flanary  & Aldredge,  from  which 
fii  m he  resigned  to  enter  the  war  service.  On  April 
5,  1921,  he  was  chosen  mayor  of  Dallas. 

On  January  14,  1915,  romance  prevailed  and  Miss 
Mary  E.  Batts,  of  Austin,  became  the  bride  of  Mr. 
Aldredge.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Judge  R.  L. 
Batts,  prominent  lawyer  and  judge,  formerly  partner 
of  U.  S.  Attorney  General  Gregory,  now  general 
counsel  of  the  Gulf  Oil  Companies.  Sawnie  It.,  Jr., 
age  four  years,  is  the  benediction  on  this  union. 
The  family  residence  is  at  3526  Cedar  Springs. 

Mayor  Aldredge  is  active  in  the  social  life  of  men 
as  well  as  a leader  in  their  civic  life.  He  is  a 
Mason,  a member  of  the  Dallas  Country  Club,  the 
Brook  Hollow  Country  Club,  the  University  Club 


and  the  Idlewild  Club.  He  is  identified  with  the  1 
Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity  in  the  world  of  University  J 
men. 

Youthful,  capable,  energetic,  Sawnie  Robertson  1 
Aldredge  is  putting  his  whole  soul  into  his  work  and  | 
is  making  good  in  every  way.  Some  of  the  big  I 
projects  his  administration  is  already  realizing  for  | 
Dallas  is  the  opening  of  Pacific  Avenue,  the  removal  1 
of  the  railway  tracks  from  that  avenue  which  will  | 
form,  in  the  future,  one  of  the  leading  business  t’nor-  1 
oughfares  of  the  city;  the  filtration  plant  at  White  | 
Rock,  valued  at  §350,000;  joint  city-and-county  hos-  ) 
pital,  valued  at  §400,000,  a much  needed  institution 
that  city  and  county  are  proud  of;  the  extension  of  ! 
St.  Paul  Street  south,  which  means  another  through 
cross  town  street,  which  is  badly  needed.  A native 
of  Dallas,  he  is  alive  to  its  every  need:  widening  of 
North  Lamar,  St.  Paul  and  Elm  Streets,  and  taking 
steps  to  provide  for  a future  water  supply;  he  is 
farsighted,  looking  to  the  future  as  he  plans.  “Dal- 
las has  reached  the  point  where  it  has  become  the  ' 
commercial  center  of  Texas  and  I believe  in  the  next  j 
five  years  it  will  prosper  as  much  as  it  has  in  the  j 

last  ten  years,”  says  Mayor  Aldredge,  and  he  is  ! 

planning  his  administration  activities  accordingly. 

AJOR  L.  E.  McGEE,  ex-police  and  fire  com-  j 
missioner  of  Dallas,  came  from  a family  of 
early  settlers  in  Texas.  He  came  to  Dallas 
from  Waco  in  1907  to  take  a position  with 
Brothers  as  advertising  sales  manager, 
which  position  he  efficiently  filled  for  fifteen  years. 
Previous  to  coming  to  Dallas  he  was  associated  with 
the  firm  of  Wolfe  and  Company  of  Waco,  for  a 
number  of  years.  Major  McGee  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  police  and  fire  commissioner  of  Dallas  in 
1919  and  served  for  one  term. 

He  was  the  original  organizer  of  the  Tenth  In- 
fantry of  Texas,  and  is  major  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry. 
National  Guard  of  Texas.  During  the  late  world 
war  Major  McGee  helped  organize  various  units 
and  also  served  with  Mr.  Alex  Sanger  in  managing 
a department  during  food  administration.  He  was 
also  chairman  of  publicity  of  both  Red  Cross  drives 
and  other  war  campaigns. 

Major  McGee  was  born  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in 
1880.  His  father  was  Wm.  McGee,  a business  man 
of  Chicago,  and  his  mother  a granddaughter  of 
Shapely  Ross,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Texas 
and  founder  of  Waco.  His  uncle,  L.  S.  Ross  was  j 
president  of  A.  and  M.  College,  and  also  former  gov- 
ernor of  Texas.  Major  McGee  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Chicago  and  the  A.  and  M.  College 
of  Texas.  He  was  married  in  Waco  in  1997  to  Miss 
Maude  Rowe,  of  a family  of  early  settlers  of  Texas. 
They  reside  at  1023  Zangs  Boulevard.  They  have 
five  children,  Margaret,  Sarah,  Lawrence,  Albert, 
and  J.  G.  McGee.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
Order,  Waco  Blue  Lodge  No.  92,  a charter  member 
and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Cedar  Crest  Club, 
a member  of  the  Bone  Head  Club,  also  a member  of 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Major  McGee  was 
born  in  Iowa  he  is  hereditarily  a native  Texan,  being 
descended  from  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  state,  he  is  bound  to  be  a true 
Texan  in  spirit.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  Dallas  commissioners,  and  ever  since  his 
residence  here  he  has  been  a valuable  addition  to 
the  citizenship  of  Dallas. 
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r — ENERAL”  PATTERSON,  as  he  is  familiarly 
I t l!  known  to  thousands  of  people  in  the  South- 
west,  was  born  in  Talledaga,  Alabama.  His 
1 -I-  I father  was  Dr.  William  Calvin  Patterson,  a 
imminent  physician  of  Syllacauga,  Ala.  He  at- 
tended the  Louisiana  State  University  three  years 
,.nd  later  was  graduated  from  the  Louisville  College 
if  Pharmacy. 

In  1878,  Mr.  Patterson  came  to  Dallas  and  organ- 
ized a retail  drug  store,  operating  as  W.  II.  Patter- 
on  &.  Co.,  located  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Lamar, 
in  1S88,  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  drug  store 
;.r.d  entered  the  insurance  business  as  salesman  for 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  His  notable 
success  in  the  insurance  field  won  him  recognition 
and  in  1893  he  accepted  the  appointment  as  state 
manager  of  the  Hartford  Life  Insurance  Company. 

For  twenty  years  Mr.  Patterson  devoted  his  ener- 
gies to  building  up  his  business  and  when,  in  1913, 
the  Hartford  Life  Insurance  Company  consolidated 
with  the  Missouri  State  Life  Insurance  Company 
he  was  selected  as  the  man  best  fitted  to  become 
state  manager  of  the  newly  consolidated  companies. 
Six  years  later,  after  26  years  unsurpassed  in  the  in- 
surance business,  he  resigned  from  the  management 
of  the  Missouri  State  Life  Insurance  Company  and 
returned  to  the  profession  for  which  he  had  educated 
himself,  forming  an  association  with  the  Ware 
Chemical  Company.  On  account  of  his  executive 
ability,  he  was  made  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  company. 

“General”  Patterson  is  well  and  favorably  known 
in  fraternal  circles.  He  was  the  originator  of  the 
Elks’  Army  that  gathered  at  Waco  in  1903  and  was 
selected  president  of  the  Elks  State  Association, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Elks  Army.  He  was 
a charter  member  of  the  Dallas  B.  P.  0.  Elks  and 
the  27th  member  initiated  in  the  Dallas  Lodge  of 
Elks  No.  71. 

William  H.  Patterson,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Ware  Chemical  Company,  1915  Live  Oak 
Street,  is  the  managing  head  of  one  of  the  oldest- 
established  and  best  known  manufacturing  concerns 
of  its  kind  in  the  southwest.  He  is  associated  with 
Royal  A.  Ferris,  ex-president  of  the  American  Ex- 
change Bank  of  Dallas,  who  is  vice-president, 
A.  V.  Lane,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  P.  S.  Kerr, 
assistant  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Ware  Chemical  Company  manufactures 
Ware’s  famous  powders,  including  Ware’s  Black 
Powder,  Ware’s  Black  Powder  Tablets,  Ware’s  Baby 
Powder  and  Ware’s  Red  Powder.  The  company  was 
established  in  1S89  by  Dr.  James  Ware,  celebrated 
stomach  specialist.  It  does  a large  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  the  Southwest  and  is  operating  in  37  states. 
No  expense  is  spared  in  advertising,  the  latest  cam- 
paign running  in  more  than  250  newspapers.  The 
company  has  an  authorized  capital  of  8250,000  and 
paid  up  capital  of  $50,000. 

W are’s  powders  are  manufactured  and  sold  for 
stomach  and  bowel  troubles  in  adults  and  children. 
They  are  endorsed  by  the  leading  physicians  of  the 
country  and  by  thousands  of  people  who  have  used 
them.  The  company  urges  any  one  suffering  from 
"omach  and  bowel  troubles  to  send  for  an  attractive 
• ’t tic  booklet  that  describes  various  ailments  and 
His  what  to  do  for  them. 

I he  name  of  the  Ware  Chemical  Company  was 
‘Ranged  a few  years  ago  from  Ware’s  Black  Powder 
t onipany,  as  it  was  felt  the  former  name  more  ap- 
piopriate. 


Born  and  reared  in  the  South,  he  recalls  many 
interesting  and  exciting  events  of  the  Reconstruction 
days,  and  talks  very  interestingly  of  them.  He  is  a 
man  well  preserved  in  health,  having  lived  well  and 
yet  vigorously.  He  takes  keen  interest  and  great 
pride  in  the  management  of  the  company  whose 
active  head  he  is,  and  has  shown  splendid  results. 

ENERAL  ROBERT  HOOD  McDILL,  Dallas, 
state  manager  of  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  is  well  known  throughout  the  state 
as  the  Commander  of  the  Seventy-second 
r>rigade  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Division,  National  Guard 
of  Texas.  The  general  has  been  identified  with  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World  since  1900  and  for  the  past 
eighteen  years  has  been  the  assistant  state  manager 
of  that  organization.  The  Woodmen  of  the  World 
was  organized  in  1891  and  at  the  present  time  is 
the  only  fraternal  insurance  society  that  issues  one 
hundred  per  cent  insurance  policies  in  the  world.  By 
this  is  meant  that  all  moneys  received  by  the  organi- 
zation over  the  amount  necessary  to  carry  the 
policies  are  returned  to  the  policyholders  as  divi- 
dends or  in  some  other  manner.  At  the  present  writ- 
ing the  company  has  a total  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  policy  holders  in  this  state  and  em- 
ploys eighty-two  traveling  representatives  in  the 
Texas  field  alone. 

Born  at  Sparta,  Illinois,  February  11,  1871,  Robert 
Hood  McDill  is  a son  of  W.  LI.  and  Elizabeth  (Brown) 
McDill,  both  of  Illinois.  The  elder  Mr.  McDill  was  a 
contractor  and  came  to  this  state  in  1880,  locating  at 
FT.  Worth.  General  McDill  received  his  primary 
educational  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Fort 
Worth  and  graduated  from  the  high  schools  there  in 
1889.  He  then  attended  the  Fort  Worth  Business 
College  where  he  graduated  in  1891,  after  which  he 
became  interested  in  the  cattle  business.  Five  years 
later  he  organized  a retail  jewelry  company  and  in 
1900  moved  to  Dallas,  where  he  continued  his  jewelry 
business  but  limited  it  to  manufacturing.  In  1902 
he  became  city  manager  of  the  Dallas  district  for 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  continued  in  that 
capacity  until  1913,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed 
as  state  manager.  Since  coming  into  office  the  mem- 
bership of  the  order  has  increased  by  one  hundred 
thousand  policy  holders  and  a great  part  of  this  in- 
crease is  due  to  the  capable  management  of  General 
McDill.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  National 
Guard  of  this  state  since  boyhood  and  in  April  of 
1918  was  appointed  a brigadier-general  in  that  or- 
ganization, by  executive  order  of  Governor  Hobby, 
with  power  to  recruit  and  train  the  Second  Brigade 
of  Cavalry.  He  was  sent  to  Leon  Springs  in  the 
summer  of  1918  and  his  brigade  was  designated  for 
muster  into  the  federal  service  when  the  armistice 
was  signed.  General  McDill  still  holds  his  commis- 
sion and  at  the  present  time  is  in  charge  of  all  Na* 
tional  Guard  troops  at  Dallas  and  East  and  South- 
east Texas  to  the  gulf. 

The  marriage  of  General  McDill  to  Miss  Orra 
Stalcup  was  solemnized  at  Fort  Worth  and  they  are 
the  parents  of  one  child,  Millie  R.  McDill,  who  is 
now  Mrs.  R.  J.  Ransom,  of  Richmond,  Texas.  In 
fraternal  orders  General  McDill  is  a member  of  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  Praetorians,  the  Maccabees, 
the  Fraternal  Aid  Union  I.  T.  A.,  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America  and  the  Woodmen  Circle.  He  also 
has  membership  in  the  American  Legion,  the  Mutual 
Club,  the  Dallas  Auto  Club  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 
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OHN  W.  I’lIILP,  Dallas  postmaster  and  vice- 
president  of  Huey  anil  i’hilp  Hardware 
Company,  wholesale  and  retail  hardware 
dealers,  is  equally  well  known  throughout 
Texas  for  his  success  as  a business  man  and  for  his 
prominent  place  as  political  leader. 

As  vice-president  of  the  Huey  and  Philp  Hardware 
Company  he  is  part  of  the  active  management  of  a 
business  which  has  grown  up  with  the  city  of  Dallas, 
partaking  of  its  remarkable  development  and  con- 
stantly extending  patronage.  The  firm  was  estab- 
lished in  1872  by  Joseph  Huey  and  Simon  Philp,  ai, 
uncle  to  John  \V.,  and  was  incorporated  in  1895  with 
a capital  stock  of  $200,000.  This  stock  was  increased 
in  1904  to  $300,000  and  again  in  1909  to  $500,000. 
In  1920,  in  order  that  the  employes  might  be  given 
an  interest  in  the  store,  the  stock  was  increased  to 
$1,000,000.  Almost  two-fifths  of  the  present  stock 
is  owned  by  the  employes  and  more  than  seventy- 
five  per  cent  is  owned  by  men  who  are  active  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business. 

Two  hundred  employes  are  used,  including  eight 
traveling  salesmen  and  the  stock  is  housed  in  a two- 
story  building  seventy-five  by  a hundred  and  eighty 
feet.  In  addition  to  this  a wholesale  house  at  the 
corner  of  Ross  and  Lamar  having  a floor  space  of 
75,000  square  feet  is  maintained.  A stock  valued  at 
approximately  $1,000,000  is  carried.  The  firm  is 
making  plans  for  an  extensive  addition,  nearly 
doubling  the  present  retail  floor  space. 

Mr.  Philp  was  born  in  Burleson  County,  October 
7,  1874.  His  father,  William  Philp,  brother  of  Simon 
Philp,  founder  of  the  company,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land and  was  brought  to  Texas  at  the  age  of  seven. 
His  mother,  Mary  Carroll  Philp,  was  a sister  of  John 
W.  Carroll,  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  of  Rev.  B.  H.  Carroll,  D.  D.,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  Baptist  ministers  of  the  South 
and  founder  of  the  Theological  Department  of  Bay 
lor  University.  When  only  four  months  old  Mr. 
Philp  was  brought  to  Dallas  and  reared  by  his  uncle, 
Simon  Philp.  He  was  educated  in  the  Dallas  public 
schools,  Southwestern  University  of  Georgetown, 
Texas,  Stanton  Military  Academy,  of  Stanton,  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  the  School  of  Law  of  the  University 
of  Texas.  He  began  -with  the  present  firm  in  1895 
in  a clerical  capacity  and  worked  through  various 
positions  until  1900.  For  ten  years  he  traveled  with 
commercial  lines  and  in  the  advertising  business  in 
the  northwestern  portion  of  the  United  States.  In 
1907  he  returned  to  Dallas  and  engaged  in  various 
lines  including  printing  for  four  years.  In  1911  he 
went  into  the  financial  brokerage  business  where  he 
remained  for  nearly  ten  years  looking  after  his  own 
interests.  In  1919  he  went  with  the  firm  again,  this 
time  participating  in  the  active  management. 

In  1898  Mr.  Philp  was  married  to  Miss  Lillie  May 
Smith  of  Dallas,  whose  father,  the  late  T.  H.  Smith, 
was  in  the  insurance  business  in  Dallas.  There  are 
two  children,  William  and  Margaret.  The  Philp  resi- 
dence is  at  5420  Bryan. 

Mr.  Philp  is  a director  of  the  Southland  Life  In- 
surance Company,  past  president  of  the  ex-Students 
Association  of  the  University  of  Texas;  member  .and 
for  four  years  director  of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  first  national  councilman  representing 
the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  for  four  years  director  of 
the  latter  organization;  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus;  Master  of  4th  degree  for  northern  dis- 
trict of  Texas;  member  of  the  Dallas  Country  Club, 


City  Club,  of  the  University  Club  and  ex-president  . f 
the  Kiwanis  Club;  member  of  the  Kappa  Alpha 
Fraternity  of  the  University  of  Texas  and  president 
of  the  Dallas  Alumni  Chapter;  member  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  and  former  vice-president  of  the  Amer 
ican  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies. 

In  January,  1922,  President  Harding  appointed 
Mr.  Philp  to  the  office  of  postmaster  at  Dallas. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  various  activitie 
with  which  Mr.  Philp  is  associated  is  a sufficient 
comment  on  the  wide  variety  of  his  public  interests. 
Than  John  W.  Philp,  the  Republican  party  has  not 
had  in  Texas  a more  loyal  and  completely  devoted 
exponent.  In  1914  he  was  the  Republican  nominee  I 
for  governor  and  for  a number  of  years  he  has  been  3 
leader  in  his  home  state. 

ECTOR  McEACHIN,  president  and  general  j 
manager  of  the  Dallas  County  Abstract  \ 
Company,  heads  an  enterprise  upon  .which  i 
hinges  the  destinies  of  many  other  avenues  j 
: and  commerce,  and  without  which  trade  in 
real  estate  would  stagnate  and  die.  By  his  fore- 
sight and  energy  he  has  built  up  a business  which  ! 
is  keeping-  pace  with  the  exacting  demands  of  a 1 
growing,  bustling  city. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  business  of  com- 
piling abstracts  has  leaped  into  unparalleled  promi- 
nence in  Dallas,  due  probably  to  the  Texas  oil 
activity  and  to  the  unprecedented  growth  of  the 
city  itself,  and  the  Dallas  County  Abstract  Com-  j 
pany,  with  Mr.  McEachin  as  its  able  head,  has  \ 
leaped  to  meet  the  emergency.  Associated  with  him  j 
are  M.  W.  Chapin  and  R.  F.  Wells.  The  firm  com-  I 
piles  all  abstracts  of  properties  in  Dallas  and  Dallas  j 
County,  doing  an  enormous  business  and  proving  an  j 
asset  of  no  small  value  to  the  city  and  county.  I 
There  may  have  been  a time  when  real  abstractors  ] 
were  not  indispensable,  but  that  time  is  not  now  j 
and  will  never  be  again.  The  demand  is  insistent, 
and  the  Dallas  County  Abstract  Company,  with  men 
of  the  type  of  Mr.  McEachin  to  guarantee  the  most 
efficient  service,  goes  a long  way  toward  meeting 
the  requirements. 

Mr.  McEachin  is  a son  of  Peter  H.  McEachin,  a 
planter,  and  Hattie  Gunter  McEachin.  Born  on  a 
plantation  in  Montgomery  County,  Albania,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1878,  he  was  educated  in  the  private  and 
rural  schools  of  North  Carolina,  to  which  state  the 
father  moved  while  the  son  was  yet  young,  gradu- 
ating in  1893. 

In  the  same  year  the  young  man  took  up  the  oc- 
cupation which  his  father  pursued,  and  for  ten  years 
thereafter  followed  this  agricultural  bent.  Then, 
in  the  year  1903,  Mr.  McEachin  came  to  Dallas.  In 
1905  he  entered  the  abstracting  business  with  S.  W. 

S.  Duncan,  with  whom  he  remained  for  two  years, 
when  the  former  became  connected  with  the  Con- 
solidated Abstract  Company,  a connection  which  was 
terminated  eleven  years  later.  In  1918  Mr.  Mc- 
Eachin organized  the  Dallas  County  Abstract  Com- 
pany and  became  its  president  and  manager. 

June  25,  1906,  saw  the  consummation  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Renie  Truitt  of  this  county.  They 
are  living'  at  4318  Thomas  Avenue  and  have  three 
daughters,  Misses  Hattie,  Edith  and  Mary  Frances 
McEachin. 

Mr.  McEachin  adheres  to  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  is  prominent 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Manufacturers’  Association. 
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L'GH  E.  PRATHER,  vice-president  and  man- 
ager, F^ippen-Prather  Realty  Company,  is 
a native  of  Dallas  and  a builder  who  has 
helped  to  make  it  “a  city  beautiful.”  The 
Highland  Park  Addition  to  the  city,  which,  it  is  said, 
surpasses  in  scenic  beauty  and  picturesqueness  the 
residence  section  of  any  city  in  the  country,  com- 
prises 1,375  acres,  and  was  acquired  by  the  Flippen- 
Rrather  Realty  Company  in  1907.  The  property  was 
laid  out  in  residence  sites  by  David  Cook,  noted 
city  planner  and  landscape  artist  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  its  natural  streams,  spanned  by  many  concrete 
and  ornamental  bridges,  its  rock-cragged  cliffs, 
native  trees  and  wide  boulevards  make  it  one  of 
the  prettiest  spots  in  the  country.  In  it  are  located 
some  of  the  costliest  and  most  commodious  homes 
to  be  found  in  any  city  in  the  country,  the  beautiful 
Country  Club  building  and  the  girls’  dormitory  of 
Southern  Methodist  University.  One  hundred  acres 
of  the  site  runs  south  to  the  beautiful  Mocking  Bird 
Lane.  The  property  was  originally  owned  by  J.  L. 
Armstrong  and  was  bought  from  the  Armstrong 
estate  by  the  Flippen-Prather  Company. 

A 500-acre  sub-division  to  Highland  Park  is  now 
being  laid  out,  the  work  being  in  charge  of  George 
E.  Kessler,  city  plan  man  of  Dallas,  who  built 
the  Kansas  City  park  boulevard  system,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  make  this  sub-division  even  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  Highland  Park  addition,  if  such 
a thing  is  possible. 

Mr.  Prather  has  taken  a great  deal  of  pride  in 
the  development  of  this  property  and  devotes  prac- 
tically all  of  his  time  to  it.  Many  of  t-he  prettiest 
homes  located  therein  were  planned  and  built  by 
his  company,  and  many  more  are  in  process  of  con- 
struction. Highland  Park  is  a separate  municipality 
and  has  a population  of  more  than  3,000  people.  It 
is  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  city  and  no  visit 
here  is  complete  unless  a trip  is  made  through  this 
beautiful  section.  Dallas  people  are  proud  of  it 
and  take  great  pride  in  showing  it  to  their  friends 
who  come  to  the  city  from  other  places. 


HOMAS  J.  JONES,  dealer  in  real  estate, 
loans  and  insurance,  has  been  an  active  ad- 
herent of  the  insurance  business  of  this  city 
since  1887.  One  of  the  early  settlers,  so  to 
speak,  he  may  be  grouped  with  that  set  of  men  to 
whom  Dallas  owes  a great  portion  of  her  present 
wealth  and  industrial  development.  His  ability  along 
the  line  of  insurance  valuation  is  unquestioned  and 
his  influence  in  that  field  is  very  great  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  state. 


A native  son  of  Kansas,  Thomas  J.  Jones  was 
born  at  the  city  of  Emporia  on  the  first  of  May, 
1867.  He  is  a son  of  Evan  L.  Jones,  a pioneer 
Kansas  farmer  and  land  owner  who  was  well  known 
for  his  activity  in  the  agricultural  line.  The  younger 
Mr.  Jones  received  his  early  educational  training 
in  the  country  schools  of  his  native  state  which  was 
adequately  supplemented  by  a course  of  intensive 
study  at  the- Kansas  State  Normal,  of  Emporia.  In 
1887  he  came  to  Texas,  locating  at  Dallas,  where 
he  was  made  the  agent  for  the  Kansas  City  Invest- 
ment Company,  which  dealt  exclusively  with  farm 
loans.  From  1890  to  1915  the  major  portion  of  his 
time  was  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Mosher 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders.  During  this  time  ho  served  as  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  company  and  a great  part  of  its 
present  success  is  due  to  his  untiring  efforts.  Dur- 


ing this  time  he  was  instrumental  in  the  organizing 
of  the  Dallas  Rapid  Transit  Railway  Company,  which 
was  at  first  a company  operating  steam  railway 
lines  but  later  changed  to  the  electric.  He  was  the 
first  cashier  of  this  company  and  his  efforts  re- 
sulted in  the  rapid  development  of  a number  of  the 
outlying  districts  of  this  city.  The  company  ex- 
tended its  lines  to  the  Chestnut  Hill  Additions  and 
the  Edgewood  and  South  Park  Additions  and  is  re- 
sponsible in  a large  part  for  the  rapid  development 
of  the  fair  grounds  district,  where  they  operated  a 
railway  car.  In  1914  he  was  made  vice-president 
and  treasurer  of  the  National  Temperance  Life  In- 
surance Company  and  in  the  following  year  was 
made  the  Texas  manager  of  the  Waddell  Investment 
Company.  Since  that  time  he  has  devoted  all  of 
his  time  to  loans  and  insurance  and  at  the  present 
time  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of 
its  kind  in  this  city. 

In  November  of  1890  Mr.  Jones  married  Miss 
Grace  Mosher,  daughter  of  Theodore  Mosher  of  this 
city,  founder  of  the  Mosher  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. They  are  the  parents  of  five  children:  Mrs. 
J A.  Chenault,  Theodore  E.,  Wilbur  S.,  Lawrence 
B.,  Elizabeth  G.,  and  Howard  A.  Jones.  Mr.  Jones 
is  very  active  in  -church  affairs  being  a member  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of  this  city,  ex- 
chairman of  the  state  committee  on  Congregational 
Work,  secretary  of  the  Central  American  Mission 
and  a member  of  the  State  Sunday  School  Com- 
mittee. 

OSEPH  W.  COOPER  as  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Seay-Cranfill  Company  of  1011  Com- 
merce Street,  has  a rich  experience  in  hand- 
ling additions  to  the  cities  of  Dallas,  El 
Paso,  Galveston  and  Waco.  Other  members  of  the 
firm  are  Tom  E.  Cranfill,  President,  and  Albert  R. 
King,  Vice-President.  The  corporation  has  a capital 
of  $100,000.00.  While  the  firm  does  do  down-town 
business  their  specialty  is  additions.  Dallas  addi- 
tions of  this  corporation  are  Belmont,  a high  class 
residence  section  with  about  300  lots,  Ross  Avenue 
and  Trinity  Heights  which  have  proven  so  attractive 
and  have  been  so  well  managed  that  popular  de- 
mand for  Seay-Cranfill  homes  has  so  increased  that 
this  company  has  gone  back  into  these  districts  and 
reopened  additions  a second  and  even  a third  time 
until  they  have  totalled  nearly  3,000  lots  in  these  two 
localities.  Six  salesmen  are  maintained  in  addition 
to  the  office  force. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  born  in  Mississippi,  Jan.  21,  1875, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  family  moved  to  Ellis  Coun- 
ty, Texas.  His  parents,  Joseph  P.  Cooper  and  Alva 
E.  Cooper  are  well  known  as  pioneers  in  their  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  At  an  early  age,  Joseph  W.  Coop- 
er began  his  acquaintance  with  the  abstract  busi- 
ness, at  Waxahachie,  Texas,  and  for  sixteen  years 
he  continued  in  this  business.  In  October  of  1907, 
he  came  to  Dallas  where  he  began  the  abstract  busi- 
ness with  Mr.  S.  W.  S.  Duncan.  With  this  firm  he 
remained  for  six  years.  In  1913,  Mr.  Cooper  be- 
came affiliated  with  the  firm  of  which  to-day  he 
is  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 

In  1901,  Mr.  Cooper  married  Miss  Rosa  Peevey  of 
Waxahachie,  Texas.  They,  with  their  two  daughters 
Eleanor  and  Elsie,  reside  at  221  North  Rosemont 
Avenue  in  Oak  Cliff. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  is  one  of  Dallas’  leading  realty  men.  He 
is  a thirty  second  degree  Mason,  a member  of  Hella 
Temple  Shrine  and  Scottish  Rite. 
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TERLING  I’.  STRONG,  for  years  one  of 
Texas’  most  prominent  men  in  the  political 
arena  for  civic  righteousness,  has  a place 
surpassed  by  none  in  putting  the  Lone  Star 
state  among  the  dry  states  as  ex-superintendent  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League,  director  of  the  prohibition 
drives  for  several  seasons,  and  as  a lecturer  and 
journalist  known  and  honored  by  all  Texas.  And 
yet,  Mr.  Strong  is  not  a politician — he  has  always 
been  a business  man.  He  is  president  of  the  Gar- 
rison Coal  and  Oil  Company  with  headquarters  at 
503  Insurance  Building,  which  operates  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana.  Other  members  of  the  firm  are  B.  M. 
Halfield  and  W.  M.  Leggett,  vice-presidents,  and 
True  Strong,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany. The  principal  oil  holdings  are  in  Louisiana, 
while  the  ore  holdings  are  the  celebrated  Desoto  and 
Bull  Bayou  districts  with  coal  operations  near  Gar- 
rison, Nachodoches  County,  which  have  an  output 
of  100  ton  a day.  The  company  has  hundreds  of 
acres  bearing  coal  strata  only  thirty  feet  below  the 
surface  and  varying  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  thick- 
ness, besides  a number  of  producing  wells. 

Mr.  Strong  hails  from  Missouri,  Jefferson  City, 
where  he  was  born  August  17,  1802.  His  parents 
were  James  A.  Strong  and  Manerva  J.  Pittman 
Strong.  While  their  son  was  still  small,  they  moved 
to  Montague  County,  Texas,  where  Sterling  P.  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  then  sent  to  East- 
man College.  For  ten  years,  from  1886-1888  and 
then  from  1896-1904,  Mr.  Strong  was  county  clerk 
of  Montague  County.  In  1904,  he  organized  the 
National  Bank  of  Bowie  of  which  .he  was  cashier 
for  three  years.  In  1908,  he  came  to  Dallas  to  lead 
the  state  campaign  for  prohibition.  He  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Texas 
and  remained  in  this  work  for  two  and  a half  years. 
In  1911  he  returned  to  private  life,  going  into  his 
present  business. 

Mr.  Strong  married  Miss  Alice  True  on  January 
23,  1887.  Five  children  have  been  born  to  them: 
Ruth,  Esther,  Jessie  M.,  James  W.  and  Sterling  P. 
Jr.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  22.  -They  reside  at  112 
East  Brooklyn  Avenue.  Of  course  a man  so  promi- 
nent and  worthy  is  a Mason,  a Shriner  of  Hella 
Temple,  a Knight  Templar. 

Mr.  Strong  is  the  type  of  character  that  the  in- 
spired writers  of  old  perhaps  had  in  mind  when 
they  penned  the  sentence,  “There  were  giants  in 
those  days.”  Like  a Gideon  or  a David  of  old.  he 
has  proven  that  in  the  twentieth  century  a plain 
citizen  may  turn  from  his  business  to  save  his  state, 
win  a lasting  victory  for  civic  righteousness,  and 
then  return  to  the  ranks  of  the  common  people. 
In  such  men  is  Democracy’s  safeguard  and  crown. 

KTHUR  HARRIS  SMITH,  of  the  Dallas 
Mortgage  and  Realty  Co.,  109  Mastin  Street, 
Dallas,  Texas,  was  born  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  February  6,  1892,  and  came  to 
Hillsboro,  Texas,  with  his  parents  in  October,  1894. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Hillsboro 
and  Hico,  Texas,  also  Randles  Academy  at  Hico. 
Texas,  Meridian  College,  Meridian,  Texas,  and  the 
Southwestern  University  at  Georgetown,  Texas. 

He  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Texas  for  four 
years,  beginning  as  grade  teacher  and  advancing 
to  the  rank  of  high  school  superintendent.  He  was 
very  successful  in  this  work  and  contributes  his 
success  largely  to  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  take 
the  lead  with  his  pupils  in  all  athletics  and  amateur 


shows  which  he  frequently  put  on  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  pupils. 

Leaving  the  teaching  profession  in  1916  Mr.  Smith 
sold  automobiles  for  one  year  and  then  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  the  rubber  business  and  the 
business  methods  of  large  corporations. 

In  the  summer  of  1918  Mr.  Smith  joined  the  Times 
Square  Auto  Supply  Co.,  as  salesman  and  tire  ad- 
juster, and  within  a very  short  time  was  promoted 
to  manager  of  the  Dallas  branch  of  that  firm.  It 
was  here  that  he  became  known  and  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  young  business  men  of  the  city. 
While  with  the  Times  Square  Auto  Supply  Co.,  he 
built  the  Dallas  branch  up  from  a small  retail  store 
to  a large  wholesale  establishment  in  less  than  two 
and  a half  years  time. 

In  January,  1920,  he  won  a loving  cup  in  New 
York  City  over  all  the  other  stores  of  this  company, 
for  producing  the  best  window  display  in  the  organi- 
zation. Chicago  won  second  place  in  the  contest. 

Mr.  Smith  has,  from  boyhood,  cherished  a desire 
for  the  real  estate  business,  therefore  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  he  became  associated  with  the 
Dallas  Mortgage  and  Realty  Co.,  which  is  one  of 
the  leading  real  estate  firms  of  the  city,  here  he  is 
buying  and  selling  property  for  himself  as  well  as 
for  others,  and  also  building  houses  for  sale.  He 
is  making  a remarkable  success  of  this  business  and 
his  many  friends  expect  soon  to  see  him  become  one 
of  the  leading  realtors  of  the  city. 

On  August  24,  1913,  Mr.  Smith  was  married  to 
Miss  Lillian  Petree,  of  Hamilton,  Texas.  Mrs.  Smith 
is  a native  Texan,  she  was  educated  at  the  public 
schools  of  Hamilton,  Meridian  College,  Meridian. 
Texas,  and  the  Southwestern  University  at  George- 
town, Texas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  one  son, 
Paul,  aged  6 years,  who  is  very  popular  with  the 
many  friends  of  the  Smith  family.  Mrs.  Smith’s 
parents  and  sister’s  constitute  one  of  the  prominent 
families  of  Hamilton,  Texas,  and  Mr.  Smith’s  family 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  Meridian, 
Texas. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a member  of  the  Dallas  Automobile 
Club  and  Kiwanis  Club  and  is  an  ardent  supporter 
of  every  practical  movement  for  civic  and  moral  im- 
provement. 


ARL  GEORGE  PETERSON,  vice-president 
and  manager  of  the  Commerce  Farm  Credit 
Company,  Southwestern  Life  Building,  is 
especially  fitted  for  the  responsible  position 
He  holds  with  one  of  the  largest  organizations  in 
the  South.  Mr.  Peterson  has  been  in  the  business 
world  for  about  sixteen  years,  the  greater  part  of 
which  has  been  devoted  to  the  mortgage  loan  busi- 
ness. His  sterling  characteristics,  integrity  and 
sound  business  methods  have  attained  for  him  the 
reputation  and  position  which  he  now  holds.  Other 
officials  of  this  company  are  W.  T.  Kemper,  of 
Kansas  City,  president,  and  Townley  Culbertson, 
vice-president,  B.  O.  Taylor,  of  Amarillo,  assistant 
secretary. 

The  Commerce  Farm  Credit  Company  was  incor- 
porated in  the  fall  of  1915,  offices  being  established 
in  Dallas.  Later  with  growth  of  business  branch 
offices  at  Amarillo  and  San  Antonio.  Their  business 
is  to  make  loans  on  Texas  farms  and  ranches  which 
range  in  amount  from  $1,000  and  up  to  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  operations  extending  over 
the  greater  part  of  north-central,  south  and  west 
Texas.  The  Dallas  office  employs  five  men  with  two 
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each  in  the  branch  offices  at  Amarillo  and  San  An- 
tonio. The  organization  is  associated  with  the  Com- 
merce Trust  Company  at  Kansas  City,  one  of  the 
largest  banking  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
The  Commerce  Farm  Credit  Company  handles  all 
Texas  farm  and  ranch  loans  for  the  Commerce  Trust 
Company.  Mr.  Peterson  is  in  charge  of  operations. 

Mr.  Peterson  was  born  in  Chicago,  January  24, 
1889,  and  is  the  son  of  P.  C.  Peterson,  at  that  time 
commission  and  brokerage  merchant,  moving  to 
Minnesota.  His  mother,  Karen  Hyldahl,  as  well  as 
his  father  was  a native  of  Denmark.  When  he  was 
very  young  his  parents  moved  to  Minnesota  where 
his  father  was  for  many  years  treasurer  of  Lincoln 
County  and  later  in  the  banking  business  in  Minne- 
sota. He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Tyler,  Minnesota,  and  upon  finishing  his  schooling 
went  at  once  into  the  business  world,  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources.  He  has  been  associated  with  the 
Commerce  Farm  Credit  Company  for  five  years,  be- 
ing in  the  San  Antonio  office  before  coming  to  Dallas. 

His  marriage  to  Miss  Ethel  L.  Lynch,  of  San  An- 
tonio, daughter  of  J.  M.  Lynch,  a ranchman  and 
business  man  of  San  Antonio,  took  place  in  that  city 
in  October  of  1911.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peterson  have 
one  son,  Carl  Leslie,  and  one  daughter,  Idella  K.,  and 
their  home  is  at  5737  Palo  Pinto  Street. 

Mr.  Peterson  is  a thirty-second  degree  Scottish 
Rite  Mason  and  member  of  Hella  Temple  Shrine,  a 
member  of  San  Antonio  Blue  Lodge  No.  1079,  San 
Antonio,  Consistory  No.  5,  the  Dallas  Athletic  Club, 
and  the  Methodist  Church.  He  is  a splendid  type 
of  citizen,  progressive  and  ambitious,  and  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

LFRED  LUCAS  HODGE,  real  estate  broker, 
with  office  at  420  Wilson  Building,  Dallas, 
Texas,  a Texas  pioneer,  is  identified  with 
some  of  the  largest  and  oldest  real  estate 
deals  ever  consummated  in  Dallas,  among  them  being 
the  old  Avenue  Heights  Addition  of  190  acres  that 
was  put  on  the  market  many  years  ago;  his  resi- 
dence at  4711  Swiss  Avenue  is  the  first  house  that 
was  built  on  that  tract  that  today  is  one  of  the 
foremost  residential  districts  of  that  growing 
metropolis  and  that  is  little  thought  of  by  the  multi- 
tudes of  people  that  reside  there  as  the  unceasing 
work  of  a pioneer — Alfred  Hodge. 

Mr.  Hodge  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on 
the  thirteenth  day  of  August,  1842,  his  parents  are 
Lyman  F.  Hodge  and  Sarah  Ann  (Day).  His  only 
schooling  was  had  in  the  public  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  was  very  meager,  at  that  time  edu- 
cational advantages  were  not  to  be  had  as  the  chil- 
dren of  today  are  offered.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  he  decided  it  was  time  for  him  to  face  the 
hardships  of  the  world  unaided,  so  he  left  home  and 
went  to  Suffolk,  Connecticut,  where  he  secured  wTork 
on  a farm.  After  he  had  worked  on  the  farm  a 
number  of  years  he  wras  employed  as  a cigar  maker 
and  worked  at  this  trade  until  he  was  twenty^five 
years  old.  In  the  fifties  he  moved  to  Chicago  where 
he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  for  himself 
and  drove  a peddler’s  wagon  selling  his  brand  from 
Chicago  to  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  and  making  a 
success  of  his  first  enterprise  in  the  business  world. 

Dallas,  Texas,  with  a picturesque  group  of  cow 
ponies  tied  on  the  rails  of  the  famous  Texan  saloons, 
and  the  flying  dust  of  a galloping  pony  stifling  the 
air,  hot  from  the  continued  beating  of  the  summer 
sun  from  a turquoise  sky,  first  glimpse  the  pioneer 


in  186  4,  when  he  was  engaged  as  a salesman  for 
Peet  Brothers  Company  to  sell  their  brand  of  soap 
among  the  Texans.  For  six  years  he  sold  soap  and 
had  his  headquarters  in  Dallas,  but  decided  to  enter 
the  cigar  manufacturing  business  there  and  so  in 
1870  he  opened  up  a shop  on  Main  Street,  which 
has  long  since  been  gone  and  a large  magnificent 
building  now  stands  in  its  place.  A year  or  two 
later  he  saw  the  possibilities  of  a real  estate  firm 
in  Dallas  and  opened  up  an  office  in  the  center  of 
town  where  some  of  the  largest  transactions  in  the 
history  of  the  city  have  been  made. 

In  1891  he  handled  the  real  estate  transactions 
on  the  old  Windsor  and  McCloud  Hotels  and  man- 
aged them  for  five  years.  The  Metropolitan  Avenue 
Addition,  owned  by  his  sister,  and  the  Avenue 
Heights  Addition,  were  two  additions  to  Dallas  that 
were  put  on  the  market  by  Alfred  Lucas,  and  that 
have  grown  to  be  unrecognizable  since. 

The  golden  wTedding  anniversary  of  Alfred  Lucas 
Hodge  and  Althea  (Hayes)  Hodge  was  celebrated 
in  1916,  fifty  years  from  their  wedding  day,  which 
was  in  1866. 

A charter,  issued  years  ago  to  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World  of  Dallas,  bears  the  name  of  Alfred  Lucas 
Hodge  as  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  or- 
ganization. He  is  also  a member  of  the  B.  P.  O. 
Elks  and  the  Travelers’  Association. 

Although  the  years  have  advanced  rapidly  and 
he  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  business  and 
social  life,  that  everlasting  youth  springs  up  anew 
in  the  heart  of  Alfred  Lucas  when  he  realizes  the 
still  unlimited  possibilities  of  Dallas  as  he  realized 
them  forty-six  years  ago  when  he  first  saw  the  tur- 
quoise skies  of  Texas. 

HAVID  MURRAY,  proprietor  of  the  Murray 
Realty  Company,  310  Deere  Building,  has 
been  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business 
in  Dallas  for  more  than  thirty  years,  a 
length  of  continuous  service  probably  not  excelled 
by  any  other  real  estate  man  in  Dallas.  Mr.  Murray 
specializes  in  homes  and  residence  property  and  his 
long  experience  and  close  application  to  the  business 
has  made  him  a recognized  expert  in  real  estate 
values. 

Mr.  Murray  is  a native  of  Scotland  and  was  born 
in  Laird  County,  Southerland  Highland,  September 
23,  1859.  He  w'as  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Aberdeen,  Murray  House  and  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  and  in  1882  removed  to  Canada  where 
he  remained  until  1888.  He  traveled  all  over  Canada 
with  the  exception  of  the  Yukon  and  in  1888  came 
to  Dallas  and  began  work  as  a stenographer  and 
in  his  sphre  time  read  law.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Texas,  practised  for  two  years  and  then 
went  into  the  real  estate  business  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged  ever  since. 

The  principal  activities  of  Mr.  Murray  have  been 
in  Oak  Cliff  and  he  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  this  section  of  Dallas.  There 
are  only  two  business  firms  in  Oak  Cliff  now  that 
were  in  business  at  the  time  Mr.  Murray  began 
handling  Oak  Cliff  property. 

In  1896  Mr.  Murray  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Cornehls.  They  have  three  children  living,  James, 
Minnie  L.  and  John  A.  Another  son,  Roy,  is  de- 
ceased. The  family  residence  is  at  1219  Peabody. 

Mr.  Murray  has  always  been  actively  interested 
in  the  development  of  Dallas  as  a whole  and  has 
taken  a great  deal  of  interest  in  civic  affairs. 
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ENJ  AMIN  S.  WATHEN,  engineering,  Gas- 
ton Building,  is  one  of  the  best  known  men 
connected  with  his  profession  in  the  state 
of  Texas,  and  is  the  oldest  Texas  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  In  1869 
he  left  his  home  in  Kentucky  to  go  to  Houston, 
Texas,  where  he  was  to  work  as  engineer  for  the 
Houston  and  Great  Northern  Railroad.  His  route 
led  him  to  Dallas  and  at  that  time  first  visited  the 
city  that  was  destined  to  be  his  future  home.  He 
made  his  headquarters  in  Houston  for  four  and  a 
half  years  while  doing  engineering  for  the  Houston 
and  Great  Northern,  having  charge  of  the  location 
of  the  route  for  the  railroad  that  was  later  built. 
He  has  worked  for  every  railroad  in  the  state  with 
two  exceptions,  they  being  the  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Southern  Pacific,  but  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
every  railroad  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Wathen  is  a veteran  of  the  civil  war,  joining 
the  Confederate  army  in  1862,  and  serving  until  the 
battle  of  Appamatox.  He  fought  under  Gen.  John  A. 
Morgan,  and  was  advanced  to  a major’s  command. 
On  a raid  into  Ohio  he  was  captured  and  held  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  until  he  was  exchanged.  He  then 
served  in  Southwest  Virginia.  After  the  war  he 
returned  to  Kentucky  and  went  into  the  railway 
service,  starting  in  the  engineering  department  of 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railway  and  he  has  fol- 
lowed the  profession  from  that  day  to  this.  After 
more  than  four  years  service  with  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  he  came  to  Texas  in  1869,  where 
he  began  his  work  for  the  Houston  and  Great  North- 
ern. Later  he  worked  for  the  International  and 
Great  Northern  and  in  1874  he  worked  on  the  Tyler 
tap  (later  the  Cotton  Belt)  as  chief  engineer.  In 
1876  he  did  work  for  the  Texas  and  Pacific  and  in 
1879  became  chief  engineer  for  that  road,  a Gould 
line  at  that  time  and  expecting  to  build  the  line 
to  San  Diego.  In  1881  the  company  sent  him  into 
Mexico,  with  headquarters  in  Mexico  City,  where 
he  remained  for  three  years,  making  surveys  for  a 
road  from  San  Antonio  to  Mexico  City.  Sixty  miles 
of  this  road  was  graded  south  of  Laredo.  In  1884 
Mr.  Wathen  returned  to  Texas  and  was  sent  into 
Kansas.  He  returned  to  Dallas  in  1886  as  chief 
engineer  in  Texas  for  the  Missouri  Pacific,  lessees 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway,  and 
held  this  position  until  1890,  when  the  road  went 
into  the  hands  of  receivers.  During  this  period  he 
built  the  Dallas  and  Greenville  railroad,  Gaines- 
ville, Henrietta  and  Western  Road,  Dallas  and 
Waco,  Taylor,  Bastrop  and  Houston  Railroad,  San 
Marcus  and  Smithville  and  had  surveys  made  of 
other  lines  not  constructed.  The  following  two 
years  he  worked  on  various  enterprises,  and  in  1892 
he  went  back  to  the  Texas  and  Pacific  as  chief  engi- 
neer, and  remained  with  that  road  for  twenty-two 
years,  resigning  in  1913  on  account  of  his  failing 
health.  Since  1914  he  has  been  doing  private  prac- 
tice and  has  done  some  consultation  work. 

Mr.  Wathen  was  born  on  March  4,  1844,  in  Marion 
County,  Kentucky,  and  educated  in  the  public 
schools  there.  His  parents  were  William  and  Eliza- 
beth (Gibbs)  IVathen.  He  was  married  in  1877 
to  Miss  Josephine  M.  Trammell,  a native  of  Texas, 
and  to  the  union  eight  children  were  born,  all  living 
except  one.  They  are  Mrs.  W.  II.  Gaston,  Jr.,  W. 
Eugene  Wathen,  engineer  with  city  engineers  office, 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Fisher,  Austin,  Thomas  N.,  electrical 
engineer  of  Dallas,  Robert  C.,  traveling  salesman. 


Mrs.  M.  Ratcliff,  Austin,  Lois  and  Benj.  S.,  Jr.,  th- 
inner two  living  with  their  parents  at  2806  South 
Boulevard,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Mr.  Wathen  is  a member  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Engineering.  When  he  located  in  Dalla- 
he  believed  it  was  the  best  city  in  Texas  and  tin 
one  that  had  the  brightest  future.  As  he  believed 
then,  he  believes  now. 

AMES  D.  FOWLER,  of  the  firm  of  Koch 
and  Fowler,  electrical,  civil  and  landscape 
engineers,  with  offices  in  the  Sumpter  Build- 
ing, has  to  his  credit  innumerable  engineer- 
ing projects  that  have  brought  him  recognition  as 
one  of  the  leading  engineers  of  the  Southwest.  The 
firm  of  Koch  and  Fowler  was  organized  as  a part- 
nership in  1914,  Oscar  H.  Koch  being  the  other 
partner. 

Among  the  many  engineering  projects  which  this 
concern  has  undertaken  during  the  past  six  years 
are  the  building  of  the  water  works  plant  at  Mans- 
field, Texas,  drainage  of  the  land  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city  of  Dallas  for  Robert  Nichols,  designing 
of  the  country  club  at  Corsicana,  designing  of  the 
Vernon  Country  Club,  development  of  a high  class 
residence  district  of  Miami,  Oklahoma,  and  many 
other  pieces  of  landscape  engineering.  For  two  and 
one-half  years' during  the  war  Mr.  Fowler  was  in 
charge  of  government  designing  and  construction 
work,  fourteen  months  of  which  was  spent  at  Fort 
Sill,  Oklahoma,  and  fifteen  months  at  Camp  Pike, 
Arkansas.  Here  he  was  engineer  in  charge  of  water 
sewerage,  building  construction  and  lighting  sys- 
tems. 

Prior  to  his  coming  to  Texas,  Mr.  Fowler  was  en- 
gaged in  many  responsible  undertakings  in  Kansas. 
He  built  the  water  purification  plant  at  Augusta, 
Kansas,  the  electric  lighting  plant  at  Kingman, 
Kansas,  the  electric  lighting  plant  at  Garden  City, 
Kansas,  rebuilt  the  water  supply  at  Holton,  Kansas, 
and  remodeled  the  lighting  plant  there,  constructed 
six  miles  of  brick  pavement  at  Holton,  designed  a 
$60,000  lighting  plant  for  Larned,  Kansas,  and  built 
the  water  system  of  Mountain  Grove,  Missouri. 

Born  in  Hughesville,  Missouri,  on  October  15,  1884, 
Mr.  Fowler  received  his  education  in  the  Hughes- 
ville high  school  and  the  School  of  Mines  at  Rolla, 
Missouri,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1908  with 
a bachelor  degree  in  civil  engineering.  He  began 
practicing  with  Black  and  Veatch,  of  Kansas  City, 
consulting  engineers,  and  remained  with  them  four 
years,  being  engaged  in  the  activities  above  men- 
tioned. He  was  also  on  railway  surveys  for  about 
eighteen  months  for  the  St.  Louis-Kansas  City  Elec- 
tric Railway,  and  held  a similar  position  with  the 
Frisco  Railroad  Company.  While  in  Kansas  City  he 
received  the  honor  of  being  appointed  to  work  with 
the  Park  Board  of  that  city  in  the  construction  of 
roadways.  He  came  to  Texas  in  1914  to  form  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  married  to  Miss  Bess  Valentine 
in  1911.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fowler  have  one  son, 
James  D.  Jr. 

He  is  a member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  the  Kansas  Engineering  Society,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Jovian  Order,  as  well  as 
Masonic  and  the  Technical  Club  of  Dallas. 
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MEN  OF  TEXAS 


ENRY  EX  ALL  ELKOI),  consulting  engineer, 
since  his  arrival  in  Dallas  in  l'J12  has  be- 
come one  of  the  leaders  in  his  profession  in 
Texas.  As  a member  of  the  City  Plan 
i oinnussion,  he  is  prominently  identified  with  the 
big  things  in  municipal  undertakings,  which  were 
<o  dear  to  the  heart  of  his  distinguished  uncle,  the 
late  Henry  Exall. 

Mr.  Elrod  is  president  of  the  Henry  Exall  Elrod 
Company  of  Dallas,  with  offices  at  3124  Elm  Street. 

He  was  born  in  Paducah,  Kentucky,  the  son  of 
T.  B.  Elrod,  a Kentucky  lawyer.  He  attended  A.  & 
M.  College  of  Texas,  graduating  in  1901  with  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  M.  E.  In  1912,  at  Dallas,  he  married 
Miss  Carrie  Thompson,  daughter  of  Judge  John  W. 
Thompson,  jurist  and  barrister  known  throughout 
the  state.  Two  sons,  J.  W.  Thompson  Elrod  and 
Henry  Exall  Elrod,  Jr.,  are  the  children. 

Mr.  Elrod  specializes  in  the  construction  and 
supervising  of  municipal  water  works,  sewers,  sew- 
age disposal  stations,  electric  lighting  and  power 
plants  and  street  paving;  also,  in  city  planning,  rate 
regulation  work  and  the  appraisal  of  public  service 
properties. 

His  training  and  practical  experience  in  the  han- 
dling of  engineering  problems  well  qualify  him  for 
the  critical,  exacting,  all  important  service  of  the 
expert  consultant.  For  a year  or  more,  he  was 
general  manager  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  of  Hous- 
ton; in  the  same  capacity  he  was  connected,  for  four 
years,  with  the  Bartlett  Steel  Company  of  Missouri; 
again,  as  general  manager  of  the  Houston  Structural 
Steel  Company  for  four  years,  and  as  chief  engineer 
of  the  Mosher  Mfg.  Company  of  Dallas,  for  two 
years,  his  early  career  presents  the  detail  of  varied 
accomplishment,  in  conjunction  with  theoretical  skill, 
necessary  to  inspire  a relation  of  confidence  between 
client  and  adviser. 

Mr.  Elrod  is  a member  of  the  University  Club,  the 
Dallas  Technical  Club  and  the  Dallas  Country  Club. 
By  religious  conviction,  he  is  a Baptist. 


H PERRY  BENTLEY,  president  of  the  Uvalde 
Paving  Company,  with  offices  at  1001  Main 
Street,  Dallas,  has  become  well  known  in 
engineering  circles  for  his  unusual  work  in 
the  paving  line,  especially  in  his  home  city.  As  the 
president  of  the  Standard  Engineering  and  Construc- 
tion Co.  he  has  been  responsible  for  a large  number 
of  civic  improvements,  in  an  engineering  w'ay,  in  a 
large  number  of  Texas  cities.  The  Uvalde  Paving 
Company  takes  its  name  from  the  substance  used  in 
its  paving  work — Uvalde  county  rock  asphalt— and 
it  has  done  a large  amount  of  paving  work  in  this 
city,  including  the  following  thoroughfares:  Brow- 
der, Canty,  Harrison,  Kentucky  and  Latimore 
Streets;  Bishop,  Carroll,  Oakland  and  Colonial  Ave- 
nues. At  the  present  time  the  Uvalde  Paving  Com- 
pany is  engaged  in  the  paving  of  Highland  Park. 
The  lasting  qualities  of  the  substance  used  by  the 
company  in  its  paving  work  is  clearly  illustrated  by 
the  condition  of  the  streets  with  which  it  is  paved. 

Born  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  Feb.  22,  1880, 
W.  Perry  Bentley  is  a son  of  G.  A.  Bentley,  a manu- 
facturer of  Connecticut.  The  younger  Mr.  Bentley 
received  his  early  training  in  the  public  schools  at 
New  Britain,  Connecticut  and  afterward  attended 
the  Trinity  College,  of  Hartford,  where  he  received 
his  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  1902.  He  then  at- 
tended the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
where  he  graduated  in  1904  with  the  degree  of 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering.  His 
academic  standing  in  college  warranted  his  election 
in  his  Junior  year  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  an  honorary 
national  academic  fraternity.  The  first  year  after 
graduation  Mr.  Bentley  spent  with  the  engineering 
department  of  the  New  Yrork  Telephone  Company, 
and  in  1900  he  accepted  a position  with  the  Stone 
and  Webster  Corporation,  being  transferred  to  the 
Dallas  branch  of  the  company.  He  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  construction  department  of  this  con- 
cern at  Dallas  until  1910,  at  which  time  he  entered 
business  for  himself.  Soon  thereafter  Mr.  Bentley 
became  associated  with  the  Uvalde  Paving  Company 
and  since  that  time  has  been  made  its  president.  He 
is  also  president  of  the  Standard  Engineering  and 
Construction  Company,  which  confines  its  business 
to  municipal  improvements,  such  as  waterworks, 
sanitation  and  storm  sewerage  systems.  This  com- 
pany has  completed  the  sewerage  system  for  a num- 
ber of  outlying  Dallas  districts  and  at  the  present 
time  is  engaged  in  building  a storm  sewage  system 
for  the  Winnetka  Addition. 

On  June  12th,  1912,  Mr.  Bentley  married  Miss 
Margaret  Bonner  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two 
children,  Bonner  and  Betsy  Bentley.  The  Bentley 
home  is  located  at  4214  Swiss  Avenue,  Dallas. 

In  fraternal  organizations  Mr.  Bentley  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Fraternity.  He  is 
also  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dallas 
Technical  Club,  Little  Sandy  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Club,  The  Thirteen  Club,  the  University  Club  and 
the  Dallas  Country  Club.  He  is  also  a 32d  degree 
Mason  and  a member  of  Hella  Temple  Shnne.  His 
church  membership  is  with  Unitarian,  where  he  is 
a member  of  the  parish  committee. 

DMOND  LEON  DALTON,  senior  member  of 
the  well  known  engineering  firm  of  Dalton 
and  Campbell,  engineers  and  contractors, 
19151/2  Main  Street,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  engineers  in  Texas  and  has  probably  done 
more  constructive  municipal  improvement  work  than 
any  other  one  man  in  the  state.  He  was  connected 
with  the  engineering  department  of  the  city  of 
Dallas  from  1888  to  1908,  holding  the  position  of 
city  engineer  for  eight  years.  During  his  tenure  of 
office  practically  all  the  present  paving  on  the  down 
town  streets  was  done.  Mr.  Dalton  having  intro- 
duced the  present  modern  paving  here  and  replac- 
ing the  former  Boi  d’arc  paving  which  was  in  gen- 
eral use  here  prior  to  his  regime  as  city  engineer. 

Mr.  Dalton’s  present  connection  was  formed  in 
1911  and  his  firm  specializes  in  the  construction  of 
sewer  systems  and  urater  works,  having  constructed 
large  plants  at  Lubbock,  Memphis,  Seymour  and 
other  Texas  towns.  They  have  over  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  work  under  construction 
now. 

A native  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Dalton  was  born  at 
Kansas  City  and  educated  in  the  public  and  high 
schools  there.  He  came  to  Dallas  from  Saint  Louis 
in  1885  and  has  resided  here  continuously  since  that 
time.  His  training  as  an  engineer  has  been  gained 
from  practical  experience  and  he  is  considered  an 
authority  on  all  engineering  problems. 

In  March,  1903,  Mr.  Dalton  was  married  to  Miss 
Ethel  Alice  Smith.  They  have  two  sons,  Murphy 
and  Edmond.  Mr.  Dalton  was  formerly  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  of  Municipal  Engineers 
and  W'as  president  of  the  Texas  society. 
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ENEKAL  J.  M.  COCHRAN,  dealer  in  real 
estate  and  land,  with  offices  at  181212  Main 
Street,  Dallas,  has  the  honor  and  distinction 
of  being:  the  oldest  male  native  citizen  of 
this  city.  It  has  been  his  privilege  to  see  Dallas 
grow  from  a village  of  one  house  at  the  time  of  his 
birth  to  the  greatest  city  in  Texas.  He  is  one  of 
those  honored  and  patriotic  veterans  of  the  Civil 
W ar  and  his  has  been  a career  of  interest  and  con- 
tinuous activity  Having  devoted  his  entire  life  to 
the  development  of  Dallas  and  its  surrounding  coun- 
try, Mr.  Cochran  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  real 
estate  business  and  for  the  past  sixteen  years  has 
been  very  active  in  that  line. 

A native  son  of  Dallas  County,  J.  M.  Cochran 
was  born  at  Farmers  Branch,  seven  miles  north  of 
the  city  of  Dallas,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1846,  one 
month  before  Dallas  County  was  officially  organized 
as  a governmental  agency.  He  is  a son  of  W.  M. 
Cochran,  who  was  one  of  the  first  county  clerks  of 
this  county  and  was  the  first  representative  to  the 
State  Legislature  that  the  citizens  of  this  county 
ever  elected.  Born  on  the  plantation  of  his  father’s 
located  north  of  Dallas,  Mr.  Cochran  had  all  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Southern  boy  of  those  days.  He 
received  his  primary  educational  training  in  the 
country  schools  of  this  county  and  later  attended 
the  McKenzie  College,  in  Red  River  County.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  volunteered,  although 
only  sixteen  years  of  age  and  saw  service  in  Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma  and  Louisiana  under  General  R.  M. 
Gano.  He  was  wounded  twice  in  a battle  at  Rose- 
ville, Ark.,  on  the  Arkansas  river,  but  served 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  returned  home  and  from  1869  to  1904 
was  engaged  in  stock  raising  upon  his  mother’s 
farm,  which  has  gained  the  title  among  old  timers 
of  this  county  as  Cochran’s  Chapel.  This  farm  con- 
sisted of  three  hundred  acres  and  a part  of  the  land 
which  he  later  purchased  is  now  incorporated  into 
Love  Field,  one  of  the  training  fields  for  the  United 
States  Aviation  Corps.  In  1904  Mr.  Cochran  re- 
moved to  Dallas  where  he  became  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business  which  he  has  followed  since 
that  time. 

Miss  Bollin,  a native  of  this  county  became  the 
bride  of  Mr.  Cochran  and  they  are  the  parents  of 
nine  living  children,  six  of  whom  are  daughters  and 
three  sons.  Mr.  Cochran  has  been  affiliated  with 
the  Masonic  Lodge  since  1868  and  is  also  a member 
of  the  Tannehill  Lodge.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Confederate  Veterans  he  was  selected  as  General 
of  the  Third  Division.  In  1904  he  served  as  a county 
commissioner  of  this  county  and  has  always  been 
active  in  its  development. 

A veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  a pioneer  citizen  of 
this  county,  an  active  supporter  of  all  civic  improve- 
ment, a former  official  of  Dallas  County  and  above 
all  a venerable  and  most  highly  respected  Southern 
gentleman,  J.  M.  Cochran  is  a historic  figure  of 
this  state  and  his  achievements  shall  forever  live  as 
a token  of  its  glory. 

HAS.  E.  TURNER,  prominent  real  estate 
and  insurance  man,  vice-president  of  Wil- 
liams and  Ellis,  Inc.,  was  born  in  Dallas 
County,  September  13,  1886.  He  is  a son  of 
J.  E.  Turner,  well  known  official  of  the  Frisco  Rail- 
way Lines  and  for  fourteen  years  tax  assessor  of 
Dallas  county. 

The  education  of  Mr.  Tuiner  was  received  in  the 


public  schools  of  Dallas  and  the  high  school,  grad- 
uating in  190  1.  His  first  business  venture  was  in  the 
wholesale  drug  business  and  for  seven  years  he 
traveled  for  a large  drug  house  and  in  1911,  in  con- 
junction with  other  local  business  men,  organized 
the  Southwestern  Sundries  Company,  handling  drug- 
gists’ sundries,  holiday  goods,  stationery,  books,  etc. 
From  1911  to  1914  Mr.  Turner  traveled  for  the  Sun- 
dries Company  and  in  the  latter  year  the  business 
was  sold  to  the  San  Antonio  Drug  Company. 

It  was  then  that  Mr.  Turner  entered  the  real 
estate  business,  operating  alone  and  building  up  a 
highly  successful  trade  in  Dallas  realty.  In  the 
spring  of  1917  he  entered  the  first  training  camp  at 
Leon  Springs  and  was  commissioned  second  lieuten- 
ant of  infantry  and  assigned  to  the  90th  division. 
He  went  to  France  with  the  90th  and  was  assigned 
to  special  duty  in  England  where  he  remained  for 
two  months  and  then  rejoined  the  90th  in  time  to 
participate  in  the  San  Mihiel  and  Argonne  of- 
fensives. After  the  armistice  was  declared  he.  was 
with  the  army  of  occupation,  being-  assigned  to  di- 
vision headquarters  at  Berncastle,  Germany.  Be- 
fore going  overseas  Mr.  Turner  was  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant  and  while  abroad  was  made  a captain. 
He  was  liason  officer  of  the  90th  and  assigned  to 
the  staff  of  General  U.  S.  Alexander.  He  was  dis- 
charged on  April  28,  1919. 

In  June,  1919,  he  became  identified  with  the  real 
estate  and  insurance  firm  of  Williams  and  Ellis  and 
soon  was  in  the  active  swing  of  the  real  estate  game 
again.  He  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  securing 
locations  for  several  important  industries,  and  re- 
located several  of  the  best  automobile  agencies.  His 
firm  closed  the  lease  for  the  Woolworth  Company, 
giving  that  firm  a long  time  lease  on  fifty  feet  of 
frontage  on  both  Main  and  Elm  Streets,  extending 
through  the  entire  block. 

Mr.  Turner  is  considered  one  of  the  best  authori- 
ties on  realty  values,  particularly  down-town  prop- 
erty, in  Dallas.  He  is  earnest  and  conscientious  and 
an  enthusiastic  booster  for  Dallas  and  all  Texas. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Scottish  Rite,  Knights  Templar  and  Hella  Temple 
Shrine.  He  is  also  a member  of  Hella  Temple  Divan. 
EORGE  R.  FARRAR,  head  of  the  Geo.  R. 
Farrar  & Co.,  general  real  estate,  loans  and 
investments,  318  North  Texas  Building,  has 
been  in  the  real  estate  business  here  since 
January,  1911,  and  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  building  progress  of  the  city,  having  erected 
forty-seven  homes  in  the  city,  many  of  them  two- 
story  structures.  He  employs  four  salesmen,  has  a 
large  listing,  including  both  business  and  residence 
property,  handles  loans  and  makes  investments  for 
a large  number  of  clients,  and  his  business  is  gen- 
erally considered  one  of  the  most  successful  of  its 
kind  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Farrar  was  formerly  a railroad  man,  serving 
in  the  freight  department  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
and  Missouri  Pacific  railways  for  eighteen  years. 
During  the  late  war  he  was  traffic  manager  for  the 
government  at  Camp  Pike,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  He 
is  a native  of  Dallas,  born  here  October  11,  1S76. 
His  father,  Geo.  P.  Farrar,  came  to  Dallas  from 
Florida  in  1873,  and  was  engaged  in  the  music 
business  here  under  the  firm  name  of  Redfield  & 
Farrar.  Mr.  Farrar  was  married  in  1891)  to  Miss 
Myrtle  Savage,  daughter  of  Lloyd  W.  Savage,  of 
the  Savage  Grocery  Company,  well  known  in  Dallas, 
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and  they  have  fewo  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  eld- 
est son.  John  A.,  aged  21  years,  is  a student  at 
S.  M.  LT.,  and  during  the  war  was  ticket  agent  at 
Camp  Pike,  Ark.  George  R.,  Jr.,  a senior  in  the 
Dallas  high  school,  had  charge  of  the  water  plant 
at  Pigs  Point  Camp,  Va.,  during  the  war.  Miss 
Margaret,  a graduate  of  the  high  school,  is  now 
studying  music.  The  family  is  identified  with  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Farrar  is  very  optimistic  over  the  future  of 
Dallas,  and  expresses  the  belief  that  within  the  next 
five  years  the  population  of  the  city  will  double  and 
that  real  estate  will  have  a steady  advance. 


EONARI)  M.  DUMAS,  vice-president  of  the 
Interstate  Brokerage  Company,  with  Dal- 
las offices  at  616  Dallas  County  State  Bank 
Building,  has  attained  a great  degree  of 
personal  success  in  executive  positions,  and  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  success  of  more  than  one  promi- 
nent business  firm  in  Dallas. 


As  vice-president  of  the  Interstate  Brokerage 
Company  he  has  been  a potent  factor  in  its  growth 
from  a small  organization  in  Oklahoma  city  in  1900, 
through  its  rapid  expansion  throughout  two  states, 
to  its  present  position  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  reliable  brokerage  firms  in  either  Texas  or 
Oklahoma.  The  business  has  so  progressed  in  the 
last  ten  years  as  to  require  a staff  of  twenty-five 
men  in  the  Dallas  office  and  the  same  number  in  the 
Oklahoma  City  offices,  which  are  under  the  direction 
of  C.  P.  Whitman,  president  of  the  company.  Of- 
fices are  also  maintained  in  Ft.  Worth,  San  Antonio 
and  Houston. 


Mr.  Dumas  was  born  in  Calvert,  Texas,  in  1877. 
His  father,  C.  F.  Dumas,  was  a general  merchant  in 
McClelan  County  and  was  a native  of  Texas.  His 
mother,  Mollie  Peeler  Dumas,  as  well  as  his  grand- 
father on  his  mother’s  side,  was  also  born  in  Texas. 
Mr.  Dumas  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  the  University  of  Texas.  Shortly 
after  leaving  college  Mr.  Dumas  was  married  to  Miss 
Anita  Vera,  and  after  a brief  period  of  business  in 
Corsicana  decided  to  transfer  his  activities  to  larger 
fields.  Accordingly  he  came  to  Dallas  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  brokerage  business  with  the 
Dallas  Mercantile  Co.  for  twelve  years.  Prior  to 
coming  to  Dallas  he  was  manager  for  the  E.  P. 
Woodard  Company,  Corsicana,  where  he  remained 
for  several  years. 

Although  having  already  created  a successful 
business  record,  Mr.  Dumas  is  still  among  the  young 
progressive  business  men  of  Dallas  who  have  a 
strong  trust  and  a vision  of  a bigger  business  life 
for  the  city. 


tANK  It.  BOWLES,  general  manager  of 
the  Dallas  Consolidated  Abstract  Company, 
905  Main  Street,  has  devoted  his  entire  at- 
tention to  the  abstract  business  through  a 
long  period  of  years,  more  than  thirty-five  of  which 
have  been  spent  in  Dallas,  and  his  position  as  man- 
ager of  one  of  the  leading  title  companies  in  the- 
Southwest  indicates  that  he  has  made  great  progress 
in  his  chosen  field. 

The  Dallas  Consolidated  Abstract  Company  was 
established  in  1903  at  1007  Main  Street  and  since 
that  time  it  has  more  than  doubled  in  size  by  ab- 
sorbing the  business  of  three  other  similar  com- 
panies. In  the  preparation  of  abstracts  of  titles  they 


restrict  themselves  to  property  in  Dallas  County 
and  their  knowledge  of  real  estate  affairs  in  that 
county  is  unsurpassed.  The  company  also  acts  as 
agent  for  the  Western  Indemnity  Company  which 
writes  title  insurance  covering  land  titles  in  any  part 
of  the  state.  P’or  the  safety  of  home  makers  and 
investors  in  real  estate,  the  Dallas  Consolidated 
Abstract  company  is  rendering  an  essential  and 
highly  valuable  service. 

Mr.  Bowles  was  born  in  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky, 
April  16,  1867.  His  parents,  John  G.  and  F.etna 
(Rogers)  Bowles  were  both  natives  of  Kentucky. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
state  and  when  he  was  twenty  years  old  he  came 
to  Dallas  and  went  into  the  real  estate  business.  In 
1894  he  established  the  Bowles  Brothers  Abstract  & 
Real  Estate  Company  in  which  connection  he  re- 
mained until  1903  when  his  business  was  consoli- 
dated, along  with  McDaniel  and  Ewing,  with  the 
Dallas  Abstract  Company  with  which  he  has  since 
remained. 

Mr.  Bowles  was  married  in  Dallas,  December  15, 
1915,  to  Miss  May  Cummins,  daughter  of  James 
Cummins  of  Bowie,  Texas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowles 
live  at  707  Glendale  Street. 

During-  a residence  in  Dallas  of  nearly  thirty-five 
years  Mr.  Bowles  has  formed  a large  acquaintance 
and  has  established  a wide  reputation  as  an  abstract 
man.  He  has  supported  liberally  enterprises  for  civ- 
ic advancement  and  during  the  administration  of 
Mayor  Ben  Cabell  he  was  elected  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Appeals.  He  is  a member  of  the  Odd 
Fellows  and  the  Praetorians  and  by  church  asso- 
ciation he  is  a Catholic.  He  is  admired  by  his  friends 
and  deeply  respected  by  his  business  associates. 

ILLIAM  S.  DUNCAN,  of  the  Lloyd  Realty 
Co.,  110  Dallas  County  State  Building,  has 
heen  identified  with  the  business  interests 
of  Dallas  for  the  past  six  years.  The  Lloyd 
Realty  Co.  was  organized  in  August,  1921,  and  deal 
in  city  property  and  farm  lands. 

Mr.  Duncan  has  traveled  extensively  but  is  a 
native  Texan  having  been  born  in  Ellis  County  in 
1890.  His  parents  were  J.  L.  and  Dora  Carroll  Dun- 
can, who  were  also  native  Texans.  His  father  is  a 
successful  contractor  in  Dallas.  Young  Duncan  at- 
tended the  Ellis  County  schools,  private  school  at 
Ferris  and  later  the  University  of  Texas.  His 
education  finished,  Mr.  Duncan  entered  the  mercan- 
tile business  in  Ferris.  Later  he  was  in  the  motion 
picture  business  for  himself  for  four  years  but  he 
sold  that  out  and  came  to  Dallas  where  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Union  Oil  Company.  After  his  ex- 
perience in  that  business  he  went  with  Edwards 
Gas  and  Service  Co.  where  he  had  complete  charge 
of  the  tire  accounts  and  then  he  was  with  the  Safety 
Tire  and  Repair  Co.  up  until  he  went  with  the 
Oak  Cliff  Buick  Company,  on  February  1,  1919. 
August  1,  1921,  Mr.  Duncan  became  associated  with 
Mr.  R.  J.  Lloyd  in  the  Lloyd  Realty  Co. 

In  1913  he  was  married  to  Miss  Adelaid  Lloyd,  of 
Ferris,  daughter  of  H.  B.  Lloyd,  a prominent  farmer 
of  that  section.  They  have  one  child,  William  Lloyd, 
Jr.  Their  home  is  at  127  North  Marsalis  Avenue. 

Mr.  Duncan  is  a prominent  worker  in  the  \\  ood- 
men  of  the  World  and  he  takes  an  active  interest 
in  all  the  commercial  activities  in  Dallas.  He  says 
Dallas  is  the  best  city  in  the  Union  and  he  is  striving 
to  make  it  as  much  bigger  and  better  as  he  can. 
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R.  ALLEN  LV  GILLESPIE,  of  the  firm 
Cochran,  Gillespie  & Hollifield,  1812V  Main 
Street,  dealers  in  real  estate,  has  within 
less  than  a decade  come  to  fill  a prominent 
place  in  real  estate  circles  in  Dallas  and  has  done 
much  to  serve  the  needs  of  home-seekers.  In  this 
business  he  is  asociated  with  Mr.  J.  M.  Cochran, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  men  of  Dallas,  with 
whom  he  is  connected  not  only  in  the  relation  of 
a business  partner  but  by  the  stronger  ties  of  firm 
friendship.  Mr.  Cochran  served  throughout  the  Civil 
Wa  r as  Colonel  on  General  Cook’s  staff  and  is  now 
General  of  the  Third  Division  of  the  Texas  Confed- 
erate Veterans. 

The  firm  of  Cochran  & Gillespie  was  organized  in 
1910  and  has  experienced  a constantly  widening  in- 
fluence. They  are  interested  in  both  business  and 
residence  property  in  the  city  and  do  an  extensive 
business  in  farm  lands.  They  are  also  interested  in 
oil  developments. 

Although  a native  of  Tennessee,  born  at  Summer- 
ville, Fayette  County,  May  7,  1863,  Mr.  Gillespie 
was  brought  to  Texas  by  his  parents,  Andrew  J.  and 
Julia  Wright  Gillespie,  when  he  was  only  two  years 
old.  The  family  located  ■ on  a farm  in  Colorado 
County  near  Columbus.  The  elder  Air.  Gillespie  was 
a lawyer  by  profession  and  was  also  a commission 
merchant.  He  returned  to  Tennessee  in  1866  and 
died  shortly  afterwards.  In  1872  the  younger  Gil- 
lespie came  to  Dallas  and  began  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  and  in  the  G.  W.  Groves 
private  school.  He  next  appears  in  the  Alabama 
Medical  College  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1888  with  the  M.  D.  degree. 
Following  this  he  returned  to  Texas  and  began  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Two  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  directors  under  Governor 
Hogg  as  surgeon  of  A.  & M.  College.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  remained  for  twelve  years  during  which  time 
his  sympathetic  understanding  of  student  life  and 
his  active  interest  in  school  affairs  enabled  him  to  be 
much  more  than  a college  physician.  In  1902  he 
returned  to  Dallas  and  for  eight  more  years  he 
continued  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  severed 
active  connection  with  the  profession  in  order  to  help 
in  the  organization  of  the  firm  of  which  he  is  still 
a member. 

In  1893  Mr.  Gillespie  was  married  to  Miss  Hester 
F.  Cole,  the  youngest  daughter  of  John  H.  Cole, 
the  well  known  pioneer  of  Dallas.  Jack  Cole,  Cora 
Laura  and  William  Field  are  the  three  children.  The 
Gillespie  residence  is  at  3937  Cole  Avenue. 

Mr.  Gillespie’s  career  presents  us  with  an  example 
of  a man  who,  having  attained  prominence  in  one 
line  of  endeavor,  turns  to  another  entirely  different 
only  to  repeat  the  record.  Such  examples  are  not 
often  met  with.  Mr.  Gillespie  is  a Mason  and  a 
member  of  the  Auto  and  Country  Clubs,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

ENItV  S.  MILLER,  owner  of  the  Henry  S. 
Miller  Real  Estate  Firm,  handling  real  es- 
tate, mortgages  and  loans,  Dallas*  has  been 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  since 
February  Id,  1914,  but  during  this  time  has  built  up 
a splendid  business  and  has  handled  a number  of 
important  deals  involving  in  the  changing  of  owner- 
ship of  Dallas  realty.  He  specializes  in  business 
and  high-class  residence  property  and  his  fair  and 
conscientious  dealing  with  his  clients,  both  sellers 
and  purchasers,  has  contributed  to  the  success  of  his 


agency.  The  loan  department  of  his  business  has 
handled  many  thousands  of  dollars  of  loans  for  h s 
clients  and  aided  materially  in  providing  and  reliev- 
ing the  acute  housing  shortage  that  prevailed  dur- 
ing part  of  1919  and  1020. 

A native  of  Dallas,  Mr.  Miller  was  born  February 
24,  1890t  a son  of  Sam  Miller,  retired  business  man 
and  for  thirty-five  years  one  of  the  best  known  re- 
tail grocers  in  Dallas.  He  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Dallas  and  in  1903  began  his  business 
career  in  the  wholesale  department  of  Sanger  Bros. 
He  remained  with  the  Sanger  interests  until  1914 
when  he  became  associated  with  the  Davidson  Davis 
Real  Estate  Company.  He  retained  this  connection 
until  the  first  of  January,  1919,  when  he  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business  for  himself  at  his  present 
address  in  the  Southland  Life  Insurance  Building. 

On  June  9th,  1913,  Mr.  Miller  was  married  in  Dal- 
las to  Miss  Carmen  Jablow,  daughter  of  Issac  Jab- 
low.  They  have  two  sons  Henry  S.  Jr.,  and  Harry. 
The  family  reside  at  3617  Wendelken  street. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a thirty-second  degree  Manson,  a 
member  of  the  Hella  Temple  Shrine,  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  Lakewood  Country  Club,  Automobile  Club. 
Dallas  Athletic  "Club,  Columbian  Club,  the  Dallas 
Real  Estate  Board  and  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His 
church  affiliation  is  with  Temple  Emanu-El. 

A progressive,  public  spirited  citizen,  Mr.  Miller 
has  always  been  interested  in  any  movement  for  the 
advancement  and  betterment  of  Dallas,  the  city  he 
regards  as  the  leading  commercial  and  industrial 
center  of  the  southwest. 

MELROSE  SCALES,  member  of 'the  firm 
of  C.  L.  Smith  and  Company,  real  estate, 
insurance  and  investment  banking,  208 
Texas  and  Pacific  Building,  is  one  of  the 
sted  insurance  men  in  Dallas,  having  gained 
wide  and  valuable  experience  in  this  line  since  he 
became  actively  interested  in  this  line  in  1918.  Mr. 
Scales  was  a member  of  the  firm  of  Page,  Scales  and 
Harris,  general  agents  for  the  Southland  life  Insur- 
ance Company,  which  agency  in  1919  placed  more 
than  two  million  dollars  of  paid  for  business  for  the 
Southland  Life.  He  is  now  actively  in  charge  of 
the  insurance  department  for  C.  L.  Smith  and  Com- 
pany, handling  various  lines  of  insurance. 

Mr.  Scales  is  a native  Texan  and  was  born  near 
Waco  in  1876.  He  is  a son  of  Dr.  John  R.  Scales 
who  came  to  Texas  in  the  early  fifties  and  settled  in 
Henderson  County.  His  mother  was  formerly  Miss 
Texana  Selma  Kelly  whose  family  came  to  Texas 
from  Alabama  in  the  early  thirties. 

Mr.  Scales  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Hender- 
son County  and  removed  to  Dallas  with  his  parents 
in  1889  and  was  employed  by  Sanger  Brothers,  be- 
ginning as  a cash  boy  at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
He  remained  with  this  firm  for  29  years  and  when 
he  resigned  to  enter  the  insurance  business  was 
manager  of  the  furnishing  goods  department. 

In  1902  Mr.  Scales  was  married  to  Miss  Mattie 
Irene  Anderson,  daughter  of  Rev.  S.  J.  Anderson, 
well  known  Baptist  minister.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren, Dene,  Melrose  and  Marjorie.  The  family  home 
is  at  2511  Gladstone  Drive. 

Mr.  Scales  is  a Mason,  a member  of  the  Oak  Cliff 
Chapter,  a member  of  the  Dallas  Ad  League  and  of 
the  North  Texas  Underwriters’  Association.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Oak  Cliff  Baptist  Church  and  has 
served  as  the  superintendent  of  its  Sunday  school 
foi  nearly  twenty  years. 
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LIN  A.*  TEAL,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Power  Investment  Company,  has 
planned,  built  and  completed  more  than  150 
houses  in  two  of  Dallas’  most  popular  mod- 
ern Bungalow  Additions — Mt.  Auburn  and  Park 
View,  during  the  last  year.  These  two  beautiful 
additions  enjoy  the  reputation  of  having  more  pret- 
tily kept  yards  than  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
Dallas  among  the  medium  priced  homes.  While  the 
Power  Investment  Company  will  handle  all  types  of 
investment  property,  yet  their  business  has  princi- 
pally been  that  of  building  cottages  in  East  Dallas. 
The  firm  maintains  the  best  architects  and  work- 
men to  be  had,  and  their  five  and  six  room  houses 
are  the  best  obtainable  at  prices  ranging  from  $3,000 
to  $4,000.00. 


Mr.  Teal  was  born  in  Villa  Rica,  Georgia,  March 
25th,  1874.  He  was  educated  in  the  Bowdon  College 
of  his  native  state,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1S94. 
Upon  finishing  at  College,  Mr.  Teal  took  a business 
course  at  Georgia’s  capital  city  and  there  began  his 
business  career  as  a stenographer  for  an  insurance 
company.  He  served  for  three  years  in  this  capacity. 
In  1897  he  crossed  the  Mississippi  in  search  of  west- 
ern opportunities,  and  located  in  Texas,  at  Terrell, 
where  he  opened  a five  and  ten  cent  store,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Duke  & Teal.  The  business  so  pros- 
pered that  in  a few  years,  Mr.  Teal  had  fourteen 
such  stores  throughout  Texas.  In  1902  he  located  in 
Dallas  and  established  another  one  of  his  stores.  Six 
years  later  he  sold  his  entire  interest  in  this  line  of 
business  to  his  partner,  H.  Z.  Duke.  Mr.  Teal  then 
engaged  in  the  typewriter  business  for  the  next  four 
years  being  with  the  L.  C.  Smith  firm  in  Dallas  from 
1908  to  1912.  This  year  he  sold  his  typewriter 
business  and  took  a position  with  Murphy  & Bolanz 
as  salesman.  Here  his  work  has  been  so  construc- 
tive that  he  was  made  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Power  Investment  Company  and  assistant  secretary 
of  Murphy  .&  Bolanz  Co.,  the  capacity  in  which  he 
serves  a growing  metropolis  today. 

In  1901,  Mr.  Teal  married  Miss  Azelia  C.  Kidd  of 
Waxahachie,  Texas.  Three  children  have  been  born 
to  them,  Gladys,  Gordon  and  Edwin.  The  family’s 
Church  affiliation 'is  with  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Dallas,  where  Mr.  Teal  is  a Deacon.  They  have 
residence  at  5822  Gaston  Avenue. 

Mr.  Teal’s  average  of  building  three  homes  a week 
for  the  last  200  weeks,  for  the  people  of  Mt.  .Auburn 
and  Park  View,  is  the  best  proof  of  his  ability  as  an 
unusual  home  builder. 

IIOMAS  I'.  SCOTT,  member  of  the  firm  of 
Scott  Bros.,  handling  city,  farm,  business 
and  residence  property,  has  been  identified 
with  the  growth  of  Dallas  ever  since  it 
was  a small  village,  having  come  here  in  January, 
185S,  and  since  that  time  he  has  witnessed  its  growth 
into  the  greatest  commercial  center  in  the  state  and 
predicts  that  the  next  ten  years  will  be  the  most 
prosperous  in'  its  history.  The  city  is  surrounded 
hy  the  best  agricultural  belt  in  the  world,  he  asserts, 
where  practically  anything  can  be  grown  success- 
fully; the  lands  are  fertile,  the  water  good  and  every- 
thing necessary  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  man 
can  be  found  here.  He  predicts  that  all  the  large 
•arms  will  soon  be  cut  up  into  small  ones,  and  that 
the  back  to  the  farm  movement  will  make  the  state 
the  richest  and  most  prosperous  in  the  Union. 

When  Mr.  Scott  came  to  Dallas  he  was  only  six 


years  old,  and  until  he  was  IS,  he  worked  on  his 
father’s  farm  near  Dallas.  There  were  no  public 
schools  in  those  days  and  he  attended  a private 
school  here.  He  is  a Democrat  and  has  always  voted 
'the  straight  Democratic  ticket. 

Before  engaging  in  the  real  estate  business  in 
1901,  Mr.  Scott  served  as  tax  collector  of  the  city 
of  Dallas  for  six  years,  1893  to  1898,  and  prior  to 
that  he  traveled  in  Texas  for  twenty  years,  first 
for  local  concerns  and  later  for  northern  houses. 

Mr.  Scott  was  born  near  Lynchburg,  Va.,  in  1851. 
His  grandfather,  Sam  M.  Scott,  was  a cousin  to 
General  Winfield  Scott,  and  his  father,  Dr.  Roy  B. 
Scott,  practiced  medicine  in  Virginia,  but  after 
coming  to  Texas  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  farm- 
ing near  Dallas.  Air.  Scott  married  Miss  Harris, 
a native  of  McKinney,  Texas,  in  1S89,  and  they  have 
two  children,  Jennie  F.  and  Thomas  Beverly. 


A.  McALEER,  of  J.  A.  McAleer  and  Com- 
pany, real  estate,  with  offices  in  the  Wilson 
Building,  Dallas,  has  been  engaged  in  the 
insurance,  mortgage  and  real  estate  busi- 
ness in  this  city  for  the  past  thirty-one  years.  Com- 
ing to  Dallas  when  it  was  a city  of  some  twenty-five 
thousand  people  it  has  been  his  privilege  to  aid 
greatly  in  the  development  of  Dallas  into  a metropo- 
lis of  true  greatness.  The  J.  A.  McAleer  Company 
i;  now  engaged  in  the  general  real  estate  business, 
including  city,  residence  and  farm  properties.  Dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years  the  concern  has  specialized 
in  the  buying  and  selling  of  suburban  acreage,  along 
with  the  loaning  of  moneys  for  the  development  of 
outlying  districts. 

Born  in  Ireland  in  the  County  of  Tyrone,  in  the 
year  1855,  J.  A.  McAleer  is  a son  of  John  McAleer, 
a merchant  of  that  county.  He  received  his  primary 
education  in  the  national  schools  of  Ireland  and  later 
graduated  from  an  Irish  Normal  school.  For  several 
years  thereafter  he  taught  school  in  Ireland  and  in 
1885  came  to  America,  arriving  in  Texas  in  1887  and 
locating  at  Texarkana,  where  for  the  next  two  years 
he  was  engaged  in  the  cotton  seed  oil  business.  In 
1889  he  moved  to  Dallas  and  became  associated  with 
the  Dallas  Land  and  Loan  Company,  being  cashier 
and  office  manager  for  that  concern.  While  with  this 
concern  Air.  McAleer  became  identified  with  the 
steam  railroad  line  to  Oak  Cliff  which  was  built 


over  the  protest  of  practically  every  real  estate  man 
of  the  city,  President  Alarsalis  finally  induced  his 
company  to  build  that  line  and  open  up  Oak  Cliff  for 
residence  purposes.  In  1891  this  company  was  dis- 
organized and  Air.  McAleer  became  identified  with 
the  Robert  Ralston  and  Company,  a mortgage  con- 
cern which  represented  practically  all  of  the  Scottish 
and  English  companies.  In  1904  he  resigned  his 
position  and  opened  a real  estate  office  of  his  own 
in  the  Wilson  Building,  which  he  has  maintained 
e-  er  since  that  time. 


On  June  10th,  1890,  Air.  AIcAleer  married  Aliss 
Alary  J.  Keough,  of  Dallas.  Air.  and  Airs.  AIcAleer 
are  the  parents  of  five  children:  Alisses  Grace,  Agnes, 
Kathleen  AIcAleer;  Airs.  G.  P.  O’Rourke  and  Frank 
Joseph  AIcAleer. 

In  fraternal  orders  Air.  AIcAleer  has  membership 
in  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  being  a Master  of  the 
Fourth  Degree,  of  North  Texas.  In  civic  affairs 
he  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  a number  of  local  civic  organizations. 
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B.  ELLIFRITZ,  Managing  Director  of  the 
Adolphus  Hotel,  has  devoted  practically  his 
„ entire  life  to  the  problem  of  furnishing  en- 
tertainment  to  the  traveling  public  and  his 
years  of  fruitful  experience  have  made  him  widely 
recognized  as  master  of  the  art.  His  connection 
with  one  of  the  South’s  greatest  hotels  is  a fitting 
sequel  to  a long  period  of  unusually  thorough  prep- 
aration. 


The  Adolphus  Hotel  is  one  of  the  really  “big”  in- 
stitutions of  Texan  in  every  respect,  there  is  noth- 
ing little  about  it.  While  it  eclipses  in  size  of 
buildings  and  number  of  guests  almost  every  other- 
hotel  in  the  South  it  has  made  no  effort  to  substi- 
tute door  space  and  numbers  for  courteous,  effic- 
ient service.  The  main  building,  completed  in  1913, 
is  235  by  90  feet  and  has  twenty-two  stories  includ- 
ing the  three  sub-basements.  The  completed  hotel 
was  erected,  even  when  material  was  comparatively 
cheap  at  an  outlay  of  $3,722,000— a cost  of  $7700  per 
bed-room  which  exceeds  the  cost  of  any  similar  build- 
ing in  the  country.  The  first  building  was  soon  out- 
grown and  in  1917  the  Junior  Adolphus  was  built, 
bringing  the  number  of  bedrooms  to  five  hundred. 
This  new  building  boasts  the  only  inclosed  roof  gar- 
den in  Texas.  Seven  large,  fully  equipped  kitchens 
are  required  to  serve  the  dining  room  and  the  two 
hundred  stool  lunch  counter,  the  largest  south  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  Line.  Approximately  twenty-five 
bu  siness  “Luncheon  Clubs”  are  served  every  week. 

He  feels  very  strongly  the  need  for  a “family  ho- 
tel” in  Dallas  which  would  make  available  for  tran- 
sients more  than  300  rooms  and  would  thus  relieve 
much  of  the  congestion. 

Mr.  Ellifritz  was  born  in  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  1874.  His  father,  Benson  J.  Ellifritz,  was 
a manufacturer  of  wagons  and  buggies.  He  com- 
pleted his  education  with  the  West  Liberty  State 
Normal  School  following  which  he  taught  school  for 
a short  time.  His  first  experience  in  the  hotel  busi- 
ness was  in  Chicago.  Prior  to  his  coming  to  the 
Adolphus,  in  1915,  he  was  for  fifteen  years  asso- 
ciated with  Fred  Harvey  in  the  well  known  system 
of  railway  restaurants.  During  the  latter  part  of 
this  time  he  was  divisional  superintendent  in  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas.  His  efficient  management  of 
the  Adolphus  has  no  doubt  been  largely  due  to  these 
years  of  careful  preparation. 

In  1898  Mr.  Ellifritz  was  married  to  VI iss  Belle 
Cleveland  of  Knoxville,  Illinois. 

The  very  nature  of  his  work  has  brought  Mr.  Elli- 
fritz into  contact  with  large  numbers  of  the  most 
prominent  men  and  women  of  America  and  his  con- 
genial temperament  has  enabled  him  to  form  among 
them  many  lasting  friendships.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Dallas  and  Lakewood  Country  Clubs  and  of  the 
Lions  Club.  He  has  no  doubts  about  the  future  of 
his  home  city  and  his  optimistic  outlook  assures  the 
Adolphus  Hotel  of  continued  growth  and  popularity. 


ON  HAD  N.  HILTON,  president  and  man- 
ager of  the  Waldorf  Hotel,  1302  Commerce 
Street,  has  scored  success  as  a state  legis- 
lator, president  of  a western  bank,  aind 
today,  still  in  his  early  thirties,  owns  and  operates 
four  hotels  in  three  cities.  This  life  of  romance 
which  has  bundled  together  into  one  personality,  the 
handshake  and  cordiality  of  a legislator  and  the 
business  judgment  of  a successful  banker — all  ex- 
plains that  indefinable  spirit  of  hospitality  that  so 


favorably  impresses  the  thousands  of  new-comers 
to  Dallas  who  stop  at  the  Waldorf.  And  first  im- 
pressions are  the  most  lasting.  The  Waldorf  ha- 
142  rooms,  49  of  which  are  equipped  with  individual 
bath;  cozy  but  roomy  parlors  on  the  second  floor, 
and  an  attractive  and  inviting  lobby  on  the  first. 

Mr.  Hilton  was  born  on  Christmas  Day  of  1887. 
His  parents  were  August  H.  Hilton  and  Mary 
Laufersweiler  Hilton.  After  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  in  the  State  School  of  Mines,  of 
New  Mexico,  Conrad  N.  Hilton  entered  the  mercan- 
tile business  with  his  father,  at  San  Antonio,  N.  M.; 
he  soon  became  postmaster  there,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three  was  made  a member  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  New  Mexico;  at  twenty-seven,  he  was 
president  of  the  New  Mexico  State  Bank.  In  Octo- 
ber of  1917,  Mr.  Hilton  sold  his  banking  interests 
and  entered  the  military  service;  he  received  train- 
ing at  Presidio  at  San  Francisco,  received  his  second 
lieutenant  commission  the  following  A.ugust  apd  was 
assigned  to  the  91st  Division  at  Camp  Lewis,  Wash- 
ington. In  March  of  1918  he  sailed  for  France  where 
he  was  stationed  behind  the  lines  for  six  months 
with  a service  batallion.  In  February  of  1919,  he 
returned  to  America  where  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant  and  was  discharged  Feb.  12, 
1919.  One  month  prior  to  his  return  home  his 
father  passed  away.  In  June,  1919,  he  bought  the 
Mobley  Hotel  at  Cisco  which  he  still  owns;  he  is, 
besides,  president  of  the  Melba  Hotel,  Ft.  Worth, 
of  the  Melba  Hotel  Annex  Co.,  is  interested  in  the 
Terminal  Hotel,  Ft.  Worth.  Other  members  of  his 
firm  are  J.  C.  Powers,  of  Ft.  Worth,  secretary,  and 
G.  E.  Anderson,  Ft.  Worth,  vice-president,  and  D.  E. 
Soderman,  Ft.  Worth.  The  Waldorf  Hotel,  1302 
Commerce  Street,  Dallas,  is  incorporated  at  $80,000, 
the  Terminal  at  $120,000. 

Mr.  Hilton  is  a “bachelor.”  He  is  a member  of 
the  Elks,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  has  Catholic 
church  affiliation.  He  resides  at  Hotel  Waldorf, 
which  he  directs. 

Charaeteristized  by  that  progressiveness  and 
cordiality  which  has  made  him  a success  in  so  many 
services  of  the  public,  Conrad  N.  Hilton  is  an  ex- 
cellent host  that  a fastly  growing  city  has  stationed 
at  its  center. 

C.  CAMPBELL.  The  corner  of  Elm  and 
Harwood  Streets,  Dallas,  has  become  well 
known  because  of  the  whole-hearted  hos- 
pitality and  the  roomy  attractiveness  of 
the  Campbell  House,  managed  by  R.  C.  Campbell. 
A spacious — but  cozy — lobby  on  the  first  floor,  a 
ladies’  elegant  parlor  on  the  second,  then  day  and 
night  elevator  service  to  110  big,  roomy,  artistically 
planned  and  furnished  rooms,  each  with  a ’phone, 
hot  and  cold  water,  sixty-four  of  which  are  equipped 
with  individual  bath  suites,  well  that’s  just  why  the 
Campbell  House  keeps  growing  in  good  name  and 
in  size. 

The  Campbell  House  was  built  by  A.  W.  Campbell, 
deceased  since  April,  1917,  and  opened  to  the  public 
September  9,  1911.  A.  W.  Campbell  came  to  Dallas 
in  1872.  He  was  Past  Grand  Master  of  the  Tanne- 
hill  Lodge  of  Masons  and  Past  Grand  Master  df  the 
Texas  Lodge  of  Masons. 

R.  C.  Campbell,  present  manager  of  the  house, 
was  born  in  Dallas,  August  5,  1889.  Both  of  his 
parents  were  native  Canadians  of  Scottish  blood. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Edward  Malcolmson  Private 
School,  Coles  Military  School  and  then  continued  his 
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>chooling  in  the  Pennsylvania  Military  College  of 
; Chester,  Pa.  Here  he  received  the  degree  of  civil 

[ engineer — C.  E. — in  1909.  Then  as  a post  graduate 

1 ne  pursued  the  study  of  mining  engineering  in  the 
| School  of  Mining  at  Golden,  Colo.  Those  were 

I days  of  romance  as  well  as  days  of  training  for  in 

f 1910  the  student  married  Miss  Grace  Louise  Town- 

I send,  daughter  of  R.  E.  L.  Townsend,  whose  inter- 
ests were  in  Colorado  mines.  There  was  one  year 
of  schooling  after  marriage,  some  work  in  the  mines, 
and  then  R.  C.  returned  to  Dallas  to  manage  the 
I Campbell  House.  William  Lee  and  Dorothy  Grace 
are  the  two  ehildi-en. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  a Mason,  a Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon, 
and  a member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  His  big-hearted 
hospitality  combined  with  the  attractive  and  roomy 
quarters  afforded  by  the  Campbell  House,  make 
him  an  admirable  host  to  place  at  the  heart  of  a 
1 growing  metropolis. 

BTTO  HEROLD,  vice-president  and  manager 
of  the  Oriental  Hotel,  Commerce  and  Akard 
Streets,  during  the  active  management  of 
one  of  the  leading  hotels  of  Dallas  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  has  established  for  himself  an 
enviable  record  as  a hotel  man  and  by  careful,  pains- 
taking management  has  secured  for  the  Oriental 
Hotel  one  of  the  first  places  of  prominence  among 
the  hotels  of  the  South. 

The  Oriental  Hotei  was  opened  October  9.  1SS9. 
Its  completion  marked  an  epoch  in  the  building  of 
Dallas,  and  for  nearly  a generation  it  was  the  finest 
hotel  in  the  Southwest.  Since  that  time  it  has 
served  thousands  of  guests,  including  some  of  the 
most  prominent  men  and  women  of  America.  The 
Oriental  Hotel  has  two  hundred  rooms  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  spacious  main  dining  room  there  are  a 
number  of  private  dining  rooms.  A part  of  the 
main  floor  in  the  rear  of  the  lobby  is  occupied  by 
the  University  Club. 

In  addition  to  his  hotel  interests,  Mr.  Herold  is 
president  of  the  Oriental  Laundry,  which  he  estab- 
lished in  1906.  The  Oriental  Laundry,  1720-28  Wood 
Street,  is  the  largest  laundry  in  the  Southwest,  occu- 
pying three  floors  of  a brick  building  including 
'>0,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  A three-story  ad- 
dition with  a sixty  foot  front  was  recently  com- 
pleted and  occupied.  Business  is  restricted  to  Dallas 
and  the  work  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  only  laundry 
using  Ivory  soap  exclusively  which  together  with 
the  modern  machinery  enables  them  to  handle  with 
satisfaction  such  fine  materials  as  silks  and  lace 
curtains.  More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  people 
are  employed  in  the  various  departments. 

Mr.  Herold  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  October  9,  1875. 
His  father,  Ferd  Herold,  was  a widely  known  steam- 
boat man  on  the  Mississippi  River.  His  mother  was 
formerly  Miss  Sophie  Seybold.  Having  finished  the 
course  at  Smith’s  Academy,  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Herold 
went  with  the  A.  Moll  Grocery  Company  and  a year 
and  a half  later  he  took  a position  with  Dave  Nichol- 
son who  was  also  in  the  grocery  business.  In  this 
position  he  remained  for  five  years.  In  1899  he  ac- 
cepted a place  as  bookkeeper  with  the  Lincoln  Trust 
Company  Bank  and  when  he  left  five  years  later 
he  was  paying  teller.  In  1904  he  came  to  Dallas 
to  become  manager  of  the  Oriental  in  which  place  he 
bus  since  remained. 

Mr.  Herold  was  married  to  Miss  Carolyn  Bodemer, 
daughter  of  Chas.  Bodemer,  prominent  real  estate 
dealer  of  Cincinnati,  October  7,  1903.  Their  only 


child,  Alvin,  attended  the  Terrell  School  until  his 
senior  year  and  was  graduated  from  Culver  Military 
School  in  1920,  Lawrenceville  Academy,  New  Jersey, 
1921,  and  now  a member  of  the  class  of  ’25  at  Yale. 
The  family  has  apartments  at  the  hotel. 

The  enumeration  of  Mr.  Herold’s  social  and  indus- 
trial affiliations  which  include  the  Dallas  Country 
Club,  Rotary  Club,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Auto  Club,  the  Ad  League  and  the  Brook  Hollow 
Country  Club,  indicates  the  breadth  of  his  interests. 
He  is  a 32d  degree  Mason  anil  a Shriner  of  Hella 
Temple.  He  numbers  his  friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  all  who 
really  know  him. 

HARLES  O.  HODGES,  proprietor  and  man- 
ager of  the  Saint  George  Hotel,  of  Dallas, 
has  been  a citizen  of  this  city  for  the  past 
forty-five  years,  and  during  the  major  por- 
tion of  that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  hotel 
business.  During  the  past  few  years  he  has  taken 
an  active  interest  in  mining  affairs  and  at  the 
present  time  is  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Saint 
George  mine,  consisting  of  lead  and  zinc.  Mr. 
Hodges  bought  the  Saint  George  Hotel  in  1895  and 
since  that  time  has  made  a number  of  enlargements 
and  improvements  thereon.  At  the  present  time  the 
hotel  consists  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  rooms,  in 
a fire  proof  brick  building,  located  at  the  corner  of 
Commerce  and  Martin  Streets,  Dallas.  He  employs 
forty  people  to  aid  in  keeping  the  hotel  up  to  the 
desires  and  expectations  of  all  and  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  the  Saint  George  has  been  one  of 
the  most  popular  hostelries  in  this  city. 

Born  in  Saline  County,  Missouri,  on  the  27th  of 
November,  1864,  Charles  O.  Hodges  is  a son  of  M. 
L.  and  Lydia  (Hunt)  Hodges,  the  former  having 
been  a business  man  and  farmer  of  Missouri.  The 
family  moved  to  Dallas  when  Charles  O.  was  twelve 
years  of  age  and  thus  he  was  afforded  the  facilities 
of  the  Dallas  public  school  system.  After  leaving 
school  he  accepted  a position  with  the  S A.  Mahon 
Dry  Goods  Company,  where  he  remained  until  his 
twenty-first  year  of  age.  In  1885  he  moved  to  South 
Dakota,  where  he  took  up  the  life  of  a farmer  in  the 
Black  Hills  of  that  state.  Two  years  later  he  re- 
turned to  Texas,  locating  at  Abilene,  where  for  the 
first  time  he  became  engaged  in  the  hotel  business. 
Three  years  later  he  returnd  to  Dallas  and  pur- 
chased the  National  Hotel,  located  on  Pacific  Avenue, 
from  his  father.  He  operated  this  hotel  until  1895, 
at  which  time  he  bought  out  the  Saint  George  Hotel, 
which  he  has  been  operating  since  that  time.  Mr. 
Hodges  is  president  of  the  Saint  George  Mining 
Company,  which  operates  the  Saint  George  mine  of 
Missouri,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
mines  of  its  kind  in  that  country.  In  connection 
with  the  mine  there  is  a five  hundred  ton  mill,  which 
requires  the  services  of  sixty-five  men,  when  in 
force,  and  which  is  one  of  the  largest  mills  in  that 
state.  The  entire  capital  stock  of  this  company 
is  owned  by  Texas  people  and  its  success  means 
prosperity  for  a number  of  Texans  who  have  desired 
to  finance  the  project. 

On  July  7th,  1887,  Mr.  Hodges  married  Miss 
Emma  Bell  Kirby,  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  who  died  of 
influenza  in  1918. 

In  clubs  Mr.  Hodges  has  membership  in  the  Little 
Sandy  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Metropolitan  Development  Asso- 
ciation. 
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[.EX  A.  SLAUGHTER.  The  name  Slaughter 
is  known  over  Texas  and  has  been  for  a 
- , generation  as  being  one  of  the  foremost 
* l'  1 families  of  the  Lone  Star  State  through 
the  renown  of  its  founder,  Col.  C.  C.  Slaughter, 
deceased,  one  of  Texas’  biggest  men  of  business 
and  philanthropist.  Alex  A.  Slaughter,  619 
Slaughter  Building  Dallas,  Secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  C.  C.  Slaughter  Cattle  Company,  is  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  one  of  Texas’  oldest 
and  leading  industries — the  cattle  business.  Asso- 
ciated with  him  until  recently  in  the  company’s  or- 
ganization were  his  brothers,  L.  Dick  Slaughter, 
president,  C.  C.  Slaughter,  vice-president  and  R.  L. 
Slaughter,  general  manager.  The  organization  was 
founded  by  the  father,  C.  C.  Slaughter,  Sr.,  who  has 
long  been  known  as  the  largest  private  citizen  land 
holder  in  the  world.  The  ranches  are  in  Hockley 
and  Cochran  Counties.  Most  of  the  cattle  are  sold 
right  on  the  ranches.  An  extensive  business  is 
carried  on  in  breeding. 

Recently  a division  of  property  was  made  in  the 
Slaughter  estate  whereby  Mr.  Alex  A.  Slaughter 
becomes  the  individual  possessor  of  the  14,000  r.cie 
Zavalla  Ranch  with  1600  herd  of  Hereford  cattle. 

Alex  A.  Slaughter  is  a native  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
where  he  was  born  in  1881.  His  father,  a pioneer, 
not  only  of  Dallas  but  of  Texas,  has  been  deceased 
since  January  25,  1919.  After  completing  the  Dal- 
las School  System,  Alex  A.  Slaughter  attended  the 
Baylor  University  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1906  with  Ph.  B.,  degree.  He  at  once  began  in 
earnest  the  cattle  business  with  his  father  s im- 
mense interests,  with  which  he  and  his  brothers  have 
naturally  been  associated  all  their  lives. 

In  the  citv  of  Dallas  in  1919,  Miss  Dorothy  Gary 
became  the 'bride  of  Mr.  Slaughter;  they  have  one 
child— Hattie  Louise  Slaughter,  and  the  family  re- 
sidence is  at  3417  St.  John’s  Drive,  Dallas.  The 
Church  affiliation  is  Baptist. 

Mr.  Slaughter  is  a member  of  the  New'  Dallas 
Athletic  Club.  He  is  not  only  zealous  and  indus- 
trious in  his  business  interests,  but  public-spirited 
as  was  his  father  whose  beneficence  greatly  en- 
riched Baylor  University,  Texas’  Sanitariums,  Bay- 
lor Medical  College  and  other  institutions.  He  will 
perpetuate  the  Slaughter  name  and  reputation  as  • 
a leader  among  the  business  mer.  of  Texas. 

[3  HUEY  HUGHES,  formerly  of  the  Hardware 
firm  of  Huey  & Philp,  Dallas,  Texas,  the 
oldest  hardware  store  in  Texas'  leading 
metropolis  which  through  its  service  has 
rendered  for  a generation  in  both  the  wholesale  and 
retail  business  in  their  line  have  an  immense  in- 
fluence and  share  in  all  the  hardware  business  of 
northern  and  western  as  well  as  eastern  Texas.  The 
firm  was  established  more  than  a generation  ago 
by  Mr.  Philp  and  Joseph  Huey,  grandfather  of  Mr. 
Hughes.  Dallas  is  an  immense  business  center  for 
the  Southwest;  wholesale  houses  regard  it  a chief 
location  and  to  say  that  the  firm  of  Huey  & Philp 
is  the  largest  hardware  wholesale  and  retail  store 
in  Dallas  is  to  put  the  organization  at  the  forefront 
in  its  industry  in  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Hughes  devotes  a large  portion  of  his  time 
to  the  extensive  interest  in  Dallas,  w'hich  constitute 
large  investments  in  Texas  realty  and  other  Dallas 
interests. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  a native  Texan,  born  at  Dallas, 
1884.  His  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ashford 


Hughes,  his  mother  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Huey, 
a founder  of  the  present  day  big  business.  The 
Dallas  School  System  and  Blee’s  Military  Academy 
of  Missouri  gave  the  youth  his  preparatory  train- 
ing which  w'as  completed  by  four  years  in  Amherst 
College.  Mr.  Hughes  began  his  business  career  In- 
starting  with  the  M.  K.  & T.  with  which  he  remained 
for  a year;  he  then  was  president  of  the  Trinity 
Ware  House  Co.  for  three  years  and  was  with  the 
Planters  Cotton  Oil  Company  two  years.  He  then 
entered  the  firm  of  Huey  & Philp. 

Mr.  Hughes  resides  at  1805  Pocahontas  St.,  Dallas. 
He  was  with  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  Texas  Cavalry 
for  eight  months.  He  is  a member  of  the  D.  K.  E. 
Fraternity  and  the  Dallas  Country  Club,  the  City 
Club,  Polo  Club  of  Dallas  and  the  Racquet  Club  of 
St.  Louis  as  well  as  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

As  a leading  official  in  one  of  Texas’  biggest  busi- 
ness concerns,  Mr.  Hughes  will  be  a leader  in  his 
realm  for  his  generation. 


P j|A  MONTE  DANIELS,  former  president  of 
p-lv  the  Texas  Harvester  Company  and  now  one 
i of  the  active  executives  of  the  International 

-’’I'A  Harvester  Company  at  Chicago,  is  a recog- 
nized authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  agri- 
cultural implements  and  machinery,  having  spent 
almost  a life  time  in  this  business  and  devoting  to 
it  much  thought  and  intensive  study. 


Mr.  Daniels  came  to  Dallas  from  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota, on  March  8,  1906,  and  during  his  fourteen 
years  residence  in  Dallas  came  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  foremost  business  men  of  the  city  and  state. 
He  was  first  connected  with  the  International  Har- 
vester Company  as  assistant  manager  and  when  the 
Texas  Harvester  Company  was  organized  in  1907, 
he  became  treasurer  and  assistant  manager  of  that 
organization,  continuing  in  that  capacity  until  1915 
when  he  wras  elected  president  of  the  company.  When 
the  business  was  sold  out  to  the  International  in 
1919  he  returned  to  that  organization  and  it  was 
a great  disappointment  to  friends  and  business  asso- 
ciates in  Dallas  when  it  was  learned  he  was  to  go  to 
the  general  office  of  the  company  in  Chicago. 

Believing  firmly  in  the  future  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  Texas,  Mr.  Daniels  is  likewise  very 
optimistic  as  to  the  growth  of  Dallas.  He  feels  that 
the  city  owes  its  present  pre-eminent  position  largely 
to  its  commanding  location  with  reference  to  the 
great  agricultural  sections  of  Texas  and  expects  to 
see  it  grow  and  expand  into  a city  of  half  a million 
inhabitants. 


Mr.  Daniels  w'as  born  at  Minneapolis,  June  11, 
1876,  and  was  raised  in  an  atmosphere  of  farm  im- 
plements, his  father,  H.  L.  Daniels,  being  for  many 
years  general  agent  for  the  McCormick  Harvester 
Company.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Minneapolis  and  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
On  March  16,  1898,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Clara 
N.  Frisk,  daughter  of  M.  Frisk,  a prominent  banker 
of  New  Richmond,  Wisconsin.  They  have  two  sons, 
Horace  N.  and  Belden  L.  Daniels,  who  are  now  in 
the  Culver  Military  Academy. 

One  of  the  hobbies  of  Mr.  Daniels  is  aiding  deserv- 
ing young  men  to  secure  an  education  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  educational  committee  of  the  Rotary 
Club  which  fostered  and  put  over  the  plan  of  estab- 
lishing a revolving  fund  which  is  being  used  by  the 
Club  to  loan  to  young  men  striving  for  an  education. 
One  of  the  Important  achievements  of  Mr.  Daniels 
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w.,s  when  he  put  over  the  Fifth  Liberty  Loan  m 
pallas  County  without  the  aid  -of  the  banking  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  Daniels  is  a man  among  men,  accustomed  to 
the  direction  of  great  undertakings  and  has  proven 
himself  capable  of  handling  anything  he  may  under- 
take. He  is  a director  of  the  American  Exchange 
National  Bank,  the  Dallas  Trust  and  Savings  Bank, 
a member  of  the  Dallas  City  and  Country  Clubs  and 
the  University  Club,  and  a director  of  the  United 
Charities  of  Dallas. 


C.  SLAUGHTER,  president  of  the  C.  C. 
Slaughter  Co.  and  vice-president  of  the 
C.  C.  Slaughter  Cattle  Co.,  with  offices  in 
„ the  Slaughter  Building,  has  devoted  prac- 
tically his  entire  business  career  to  the  cattle  and 
real  estate  business  on  the  large  scale  and  in  that 
field  he  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  figures 
of  the  Southwest. 


The  C.  C.  Slaughter  Co.  was  formerly  in  the  cattle 
business  but  has  recently  given  its  entire  attention 
to  real  estate.  It  owns  200,000  acres  of  the  original 
Col.  C.  C.  Slaughter  estate  in  Howard,  Borden,  Daw- 
son and  Martin  Counties  with  other  holdings  in 
Hudspeth  and  El  Paso  Counties. 

The  C.  C.  Slaughter  Cattle  Company  has  ranches 
in  Hockley  and  Cochran  Counties.  It  owns  the  Lazy 
“S”  ranch  sixty  miles  west  of  Lubbock,  which  con- 
tains 245,000  acres  and  maintains  from  10,000  to 
12,000  head  of  cattle.  In  addition  to  these  interests 
Mr.  Slaughter  is  director  of  the  Brown  Company  and 
was  formerly  director  of  the  Republic  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Highland  Park. 

Mr.  Slaughter  is  a native  of  Dallas,  born  February 
8,  1879.  He  came  of  the  stock  of  pioneer  settlers 
who  saw  Texas  in  her  infancy.  His  grandfather  was 
a Baptist  preacher  who  came  to  Texas  at  an  early 
date  and  took  part  in  her  struggle  for  independence. 
When  Gen.  Sam  Houston  needed  a man  to  go  on  the 
difficult  and  dangerous  mission  of  carrying  a mess- 
age to  Travis  who  was  then  in  the  Alamo,  command- 
ing him  to  withdraw  it  was  this  grandfather  who 
volunteered  to  go.  The  father  of  the  present  Mr. 
Slaughter  was  the  late  Col.  Christopher  Columbus 
Slaughter,  a native  of  Texas,  who  established  the 
well  known  Slaughter  estate  and  was  a figure  of 
outstanding  prominence  in  the  cattle  business.  Col. 
Slaughter  met  Miss  Carrie  Averill,  mothejr  of  the 
present  Slaughter  while  he  was  driving  cattle 
through  Kansas  where  she  was  teaching  school  and 
their  marriage  was  the  culmination  of  an  interesting 
romance.  Mrs.  Slaughter  is  still  living.  The  younger 
Slaughter  was  educated  in  the  Dallas  public  schools 
and  in  Baylor  University,  of  Waco,  Texas,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1902  with  the  Ph.  B.  degree. 

On  December  16,  1903,  Mr.  Slaughter  was  married 
to  Miss  Elma  Letcher,  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Letcher, 
a prominent  physician  of  Dallas.  An  eleven  year 
old  daughter,  Ann  Ella,  is  the  only  child.  The 
Slaughter  residence  is  at  3509  Worth  Street. 

Through  his  connection  with  the  Texas  Cattle 
Raisers  Association,  of  which  he  is  executive  com- 
mitteeman, of  wffiich  his  father  was  a charter  mem- 
ber and  past  president,  and  with  the  Pan  Handle 
and  Southwestern  Association,  Mr.  Slaughter  has 
done  much  for  the  advancement  of  the  cattle  raising 
industry  in  Texas.  He  wms  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  brought  about  the  merger  of  the  two 


associations.  He  is  a member  of  the  Elks  Club,  the 
City  Club,  the  Lakewood  Country  Club,  the  Dallas 
Auto  Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
mere  recital  of  these  activities  indicates  the  scope 
of  his  industrial  and  social  activities.  The  family 
are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  finds  his 
chief  recreation  in  motoring,  hunting  and  ranching. 
Through  the  wide  range  of  his  interests  Mr.  Slaugh- 
ter has  been  associated  with  great  numbers  of  the 
more  prominent  Texans  and  as  a result  he  is  well 
known  and  highly  esteemed  throughout  the  state. 

HOMAS  DAVIS  HOUGHTON,  president  of 
the  Houghton-Reardon  Company,  watch- 
makers and  wholesale  dealers  in  jewelers’ 
supplies,  1103 \'z  Main  Street,  has  for  the 
past  decade  been  in  the  wholesale  jewelry  business 
and  as  a result  of  the  minute  knowledge  of  the  in- 
dustry which  he  had  formerly  acquired,  he  has  risen 
steadily  in  prominence  until  he  has  become  one  of 
the  outstanding  figures  in  the  jewelry  trade  of  the 
Southwest. 

The  Houghton-Reardon  Company  was  organized 
in  1911  by  Mr.  -Houghton  and  has  gradually  widened 
the  borders  of  its  territory  until  it  now  covers  al- 
most the  whole  of  Texas  and  parts  of  Louisiana, 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  To  cover  this  area,  three 
salesmen  are  constantly  on  the  road  and  ten  em- 
ployees are  required  to  handle  the  local  trade.  The 
jewelers  supply  department  carries  every  part  of 
every  American  made  watch  on  the  market.  As  an 
indication  of  the  continued  growth  of  the  firm,  the 
sales  for  1919  more  than  doubled  those  of  the  previ- 
ous year  and  in  1920  there  was  a similar  increase. 

Mr.  Houghton  was  born  in  Perry,  Texas,  February 
17,  1878.  The  family  moved  first  to  Ennis,  Texas, 
and  later  to  Dallas  where  the  elder  Mr.  Houghton 
became  well  known  in  the  life  insurance  business. 
Mrs.  Houghton  wras  formerly  Miss  Lula  Willard 
and  was  a native  of  Texas.  The  younger  Mr.  Hough- 
ton was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Ennis  and  Dal- 
las and  at  an  early  age  went  into  the  jewelry  busi- 
ness in  the  employ  of  T.  J.  Hines.  For  the  first  six 
months  he  worked  for  nothing  and  for  the  second 
six  months  he  was  paid  a dollar  a week.  In  1897  he 
went  into  the  jewelry  supply  line  with  Morgan  & 
Hawley  at  three  dollars  a week.  He  remained  with 
this  firm  until  1908  and  for  the  following  two  years 
he  was  on  a farm  near  Dallas.  In  1911  he  returned 
to  the  city  and  organized  the  Houghton-Reardon 
Company.  The  other  members  of  the  firm  are  Mr. 
Royal  A.  Ferris  and  Mr.  Sam  Turner. 

Mr.  Houghton  was  married  to  Mrs.  Ella  May 
Browne  and  to  them  two  sons  were  born,  Thomas 
Ruess  and  Reeves  Reardon.  The  Houghton  resi- 
dence is  at  4508  Reiger  Avenue. 

After  a residence  of  more  than  thirty  years  in 
Dallas  Mr.  Houghton  is  able  to  speak  with  authority 
on  most  topics  pertaining  to  the  life  of  the  city  and 
he  has  the  feeling  that  her  chances  for  development 
are  unlimited.  The  trustworthy  service  of  his  own 
establishment  has  done  much  to  make  it  the  whole- 
sale center  of  the  Southwest.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Praetorian  Lodge  and  is  a Maccabee.  He  is 
actively  connected  with  the  local  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  with  the  Wholesale  Credit  Men’s  Associa- 
tion. He  may  well  be  characterized  as  a successful 
business  man  and  a highly  respected  citizen. 
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OSSER  J.  COKE,  member  of  the  firm  of 
Coke  and  Coke,  attorneys  at  law,  American 
Exchange  Bank  Building,  Dallas,  is  well 
known  among  the  younger  attorneys  of  Dal- 
e has  followed  a corporate  practice  almost 
exclusively.  A member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
of  Texas,  the  name  of  Coke  has  been  connected  with 
the  courts  and  politics  of  the  state  for  over  a half 
of  a century.  Before  becoming  a member  of  the 
present  firm  he  practiced  independently  and  was  a 
successful  practitioner.  Coke  and  Coke  is  one  of  the 
largest  legal  firms  in  Texas.  The  personnel  of  the 
firm  includes  Henry  C.  Coke,  Alex  S.  Coke,  Rosser  J. 
and  Richard  W.  Coke. 

A native  son  of  Dallas,  Rosser  J.  Coke  was  born 
August  3rd,  1888.  He  is  a son  of  Henry  C.  and 
Margaret  (Johnson)  Coke.  He  is  a great  nephew 
of  Richard  Coke,  one  of  the  distinguished  early 
Texans,  governor  of  the  state  in  1874  and  later 
United  States  Senator.  Mr.  Coke  was  educated  at 
St.  Matthews  Academy,  a private  preparatory  school 
at  Dallas,  the  University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee, 
Tennessee  and  later  studied  law  at  Washington  and 
Lee  University  at  Lexington,  Virginia.  After  two 
and  one-half  years  there  he  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  and  then  returned  to  Dallas,  where 
he  took  up  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  began 
independently  and  remained  so  until  August,  1917, 
at  which  time  he  entered  the  aviation  section  of  the 
United  States  Army.  He  was  commissioned  a first 
lieutenant  in  November  of  the  same  year,  after  train- 
ing at  Leon  Springs  and  San  Antonio,  Texas.  He 
served  in  the  aviation  corps  till  the  war  was  over, 
being  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  January,  1919. 
Upon  returning  to  Dallas  he  became  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Coke  and  Coke  and  has  i-emained  with 
that  firm  ever  since  that  time. 

On  December  28th,  1911,  Mr.  Coke  married  Miss 
Hazel  Long,  of  Dallas,  and  they  are  the  parents  of 
two  children,  Rosser  J.,  Jr.,  and  John  Lawson  Coke. 
The  Coke  home  is  on  Gaston  Avenue,  Dallas. 

In  fraternal  orders  Mr.  Coke  is  a member  of  the 
Phi  Delta  Theta  College  Fraternity  and  the  Phi 
Delta  Phi  honorary  legal  fraternity.  While  in  col- 
lege he  was  very  active  in  student  activities  and  was 
a member  of  most  all  of  the  clubs.  He  is  a member 
of  the  City  Club,  The  Lakewood  Country  Club,  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  University  Club  of 
Dallas. 

UGENE  DE  BOGORY,  attorney-at'-law,  731 
Western  Indemnity  building,  Dallas,  al- 
though he  only  recently  came  to  Dallas  has 
well  established  himself  in  the  legal  fra- 
at  this  bar  as  a corporation  lawyer,  which 
branch  of  the  law  he  has  made  a specialty  of  during 
his  entire  practice.  However  he  is  better  known  in 
business  circles  as  one  of  the  organizers  and  at  the 
present  time  Vice  President  of  the  Guaranty  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  the  first  day  and  night  bank 
ever  operated  in  Northern  Texas.  He  brought  with 
him  to  Dallas  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
lawyers  of  the  city  of  Abilene  and  a banker  of  long 
experience  and  ability. 

Born  in  Geneva,  Orange  county,  Florida,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1880,  Eugene  DeBogory  is  a son  of  P.  De- 
Bogory,  a lumber  and  mill  man  of  Miami,  Florida, 
who  recently  retired  from  active  business.  The 
younger  Mr.  DeBogory  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  and  then  at- 
tended the  University  of  Texas,  where  he  graduated 
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in  1907  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  In 
1908  he  went  to  Abilerje  and  began  his  practice  and 
while  there  was  president  of  the  First  State  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  and  represented  that  district  in 
the  35th  Legislature.  In  1917  he  entered  the  army 
at  the  Leon  Springs  training  camp  and  was  gradua- 
ted the  rank  of  Major  of  Cavalry.  He  was  stationed 
at  San  Antonio  until  December  5th,  1918,  at  which 
time  he  was  discharged  from  the  service.  He  then 
came  to  Dallas  and  resumed  his  practice  and  a short 
while  afterwards  was  successful  in  the  organization 
of  the  Guaranty  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  He  has 
specialized  in  corporation  law  and  is  now  the  attor- 
ney for  a number  of  large  corporations,  among  which 
are  the  American  Pneumatic  Corporation  and  the 
Guaranty  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 

In  the  35th  Legislature  Mr.  DeBogory  was  the 
commissioner  of  appeals  and  a member  of  the  ef- 
ficiency committee  of  the  Legislature  and  as  such 
was  instrumental  in  many  reform  measures  affect- 
ing the  state  judiciary  system. 

On  July  1,  1907,  Mr.  DeBogory  married  Miss  Dora 
Weaver,  a native  Texan  and  a daughter  of  Morgan 
Weaver.  They  are  the  parents  of  two  children, 
Larry  and  Francis  DeBogory.  The  home  of  the 
family  is  situated  at  3818  Mockingbird  Lane,  High- 
land Park.  Mr.  DeBogory  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Dallas  and  State 
Bar  Association.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Dallas  Polo  Association  and  has  been  president 
of  that  Association  since  organization. 


|UDGE  GILBERT  HAVEN  IRISH,  attorney 
and  counsellor  at  law,  of  Dallas,  has  for 
twenty-five  years  served  the  people  of  Dal- 
B las  County  in  both  public  and  private  ca- 
pacities and  to  him  is  due  the  credit  for  a number  of 
laws  that  makes  Dallas  one  of  the  best  governed 
cities  in  Texas. 


A native  of  Wisconsin,  Judg'e  Irish  was  born  at 
the  town  of  Sextonville,  in  1872,  a son  of  Rev. 
William  R.  and  Martha  (Banks)  Irish.  His  father, 
who  was  a native  of  New  York  State,  moved  to  Wis- 
consin in  the  early  days,  becoming  a pioneer  circuit 
rider  for  the  Methodist  Church,  and  as  a minister 
for  over  forty  years  filled  a number  of  important 
charges.  Two  of  his  brothers  were  also  pioneer 
ministers,  and  a son,  Rev.  James  W.  Irish  is  now 
a presiding  elder  at  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 
Rev.  William  R.  Irish  is  still  living,  his  home  being 
at  Baraboo,  Wisconsin.  Gilbert  H.  Irish  received 
his  early  education  in  Edwards  public  and  high 
school  of  Wisconsin,  following  which  he  attended 
Lawrence  University  and  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, graduating  from  the  latter  institution  in 
1894  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  While  there  he  was 
acquainted  with  General  Pershing,  who  was  an  in- 
structor at  Nebraska,  and  also  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  who  lived  at  Lincoln.  Judge  Irish  paid  his 
own  way  through  college  by  printing  work  and  for 
a time  after  his  graduation  he  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  the  Hon.  William  Lease,  ex-attorney  gen- 
eral of  Nebraska,  and  was  admitted  to  practise  in 
Lincoln  in  1894.  The  year  1896  saw  the  advent 
of  Mr.  Irish  in  Dallas  where  he  became  a general 
practitioner  and  has  continued  as  such  to  the  present 
time.  As  representative  of  his  ward  in  the  city 
council  for  four  years,  he  inaugurated  the  move- 
ment to  acquire  as  rapidly  as  possible  suitable 
grounds  for  public  parks,  and  at  considerable  per- 
sonal expense,  with  the  aid  of  others,  conducted  two 
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campaigns  for  the  levy  of  a tax  for  the  purchase 
of  park  grounds.  He  also  drafted  the  suburban 
saloon  law  for  the  city  and  finally  succeeded  in 
having  it  passed  by  the  state  legislature.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  anti-pass  bill  of  the  present  Dallas 
City  Charter.  During  the  past  war  he  was  vice- 
chairman  of  the  County  Counsel  of  Defense  and  was 
very  active  in  its  affairs. 

On  June  20,  1894,  Judge  Irish  was  married  at 
Platteville,  Wisconsin,  to  Mss  Luella  Henderson, 
daughter  of  W.  T.  Henderson,  of  Tully,  New  York. 
Six  children  have  been  born  to  this  union,  namely, 
Alva,  Helen,  Gilbert,  Marjorie,  Dorothy  and  Robert. 
The  family  residence  is  at  3006  Cole  Avenue,  Dallas. 

The  following  organizations  honor  Judge  Irish 
as  a member:  Hella  Temple  Shrine,  City  Club, 

Dallas  Country  Club,  Automobile  Club,  Kiwanis 
Club,  the  Dallas  County  Bar  Association  and  the 
Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  he  has  served 
as  director.  His  long  and  faithful  service  to  the 
city  of  his  adoption  have  marked  him  as  a man  of 
commendable  public  spirit  who  has  considered  it 
his  duty  to  give  his  best  to  the  public  weal. 

HOMAS  J.  COLE,  senior  member  of  the 
legal  firm  of  Cole  and  Williams,  has  been 
the  president  of  the  Texas  Mortgage  Com- 
pany for  nearly  thirty  years.  Although  ac- 
complished in  the  law  he  has  used  his  legal  training 
and  ability  to  business  advantage  and  has  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  activities  of  the 
company  of  which  he  is  the  president.  His  law  part- 
ner, I.  M.  Williams,  has  been  associated  with  him 
for  the  past  twenty  years  and  at  the  present  time 
handles  all  of  the  legal  business  of  the  firm. 

The  Texas  Mortgage  Company  was  organized  by 
Mr.  Cole  in  1891  at  Waxahachie,  Texas.  It  engaged 
exclusively  in  farm  loans  and  in  1912  a branch  office 
was  opened  in  Dallas.  Six  years  later  the  Waxa- 
hachie office  was  sold  and  all  of  the  business  of 
the  company  was  brought  to  Dallas.  The  concern  is 
now  capitalized  at  a half  a million  dollars  and  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Dallas.  The  officers  of 
the  company  are:  T.  J.  Cole,  president;  D.  G. 

Thompson,  vice-president;  I.  M.  Williams,  secretary, 
and  J.  R.  Hood,  assistant  secretary. 

A son  of  William  G.  and  Olivia  J.  (Truitt)  Cole, 
Thomas  J.  Cole  was  born  November  4th,  1855,  in 
Sumpter  County,  Alabama.  In  1870  he  came  to 
Texas  with  his  parents  and  located  on  a farm  near 
Waxahachie,  Texas.  His  early  education  was  se- 
cured in  the  public  schools  of  Alabama  and  Texas. 
In  1884  he  was  elected  tax  assessor  of  Ellis  County, 
Texas  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  six  years. 
In  1889  he  formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  Phillips 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, under  the  firm  name  of  Phillips  Cole  and 
Company.  In  1891  Mr.  Cole  organized  the  Texas 
Mortgage  Company  and  soon  thereafter  became  its 
president  which  position  he  has  held  ever  since  that 
time.  Mr.  Cole  also  has  an  interest  in  the  Texas 
Electric  Railway  Company  and  has  been  a member 
of  its  executive  committee  ever  since  organization.. 

On  October  17th,  1878  Mr.  Cole  married  Miss 
Emma  E.  Bell.  They  were  the  parents  of  four 
children;  Davella,  now  Mrs.  Carothers;  Catherine, 
now  Mrs.  M.  G.  Landrum;  Thomas  C.  and  Anson  T. 
Cole.  In  1918  Mr.  Cole  married  Mrs.  K.  V.  Wilson 
and  they  have  their  home  at  5736  Goliad  Ave. 

In  fraternal  orders  Mr.  Cole  is  a member  of  the 


I.  O.  O.  F.,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Shriners 
Hella  Temple,  and  is  a Scottish  Rite  Mason  of  thirty- 
second  degree.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Cedar 
Crest  Country  Club. 

Although  sixty-five  years  of  age  Mr.  Cole  is  still 
hale  and  hearty  and  his  business  career  of  over- 
half a century  will  continue  to  render  the  great  ser- 
vice to  the  people  of  Dallas  that  it  has  for  the  past 
years. 

AMES  L.  GOGGANS  attorney  at  law,  Amer- 
ican Exchange  Bank  Building,  Dallas,  as 
the  lawyer  and  counsellor  of  Dallas  County 
and  the  State  of  Texas  in  many  legal  pro- 
ceedings has  established  quite  a reputation  for  him- 
self as  a civil  lawyer  of  the  best  type.  Having 
made  a special  study  of  the  civil  affairs  of  cities, 
counties  and  states  he  is  especially  well  qualified  in 
that  line  of  legal  work,  and  devotes  a large  part  of 
his  time  to  its  practice.  Among  his  clientele  he  has 
represented  the  City  of  Highland  Park,  the  County 
of  Dallas,  the  Federal  Mortgage  Company  and  the 
Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company. 

He  nowr  maintains  an  office  at  Breckenridge,  Texas, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Goggans,  Bateman  & Leaver- 
ton.  This  firm  represents  the  First  National  Bank 
of  that  city,  Wallace  & Brooks  Refineries  and  numer- 
ous other  substantial  oil  interests. 

A son  of  John  C.  and  Mary  Adello  (Long)  Gog- 
gans,  James  L.  Goggans  was  born  in  Newberry 
County,  South  Carolina,  the  14th  of  November,  1879. 
The  eldest  of  seven  children,  two  of  whom  were 
brothers  and  four  sisters,  Mr.  Goggans  Was  fortu- 
nate in  having  the  environment  of  a large  family. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina public  schools,  and  then  attended  the  Newberry 
College,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1898.  In  1902  he  moved  to 
Texas  and  the  following  year  attended  the  law 
school  of  the  University  of  Texas,  graduating  with 
a Bachelor  of  Laws  degree.  In  1903  he  came  to 
Dallas  and  started  the  practice  of  his  profession,  at 
first  alone  but  later  forming  a partnership  with 
Hiram  F.  Lively.  This  partnership  was  dissolved 
at  the  end  of  a two  year  period  and  Mr.  Goggans 
again  resumed  his  independent  practice,  which  he 
has  continued  ever  since.  In  his  practice  he  has 
tried  many  difficult  cases  that  involved  the  construc- 
tion of  constitutional  articles  and  laws  and  the  cases 
that  he  won  on  these  points  had  great  influence 
on  the  future  application  of  the  principles.  In 
Lively,  et  ah,  vs.  The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Railroad,  et  ah,  he  was  successful  in  sustaining  the 
construction  of  the  law  as  he  saw  it.  In  1919  he 
represented  Dallas  County  in  the  $6,500,000  road 
bond  issue  and  was  the  counsellor  for  the  City  of 
Highland  Park  in  the  beginning  of  its  street  pave- 
ment campaigns. 

In  1911  Mr.  Goggans  married  Miss  Mary  Horton. 
Hopkins,  of  Marshall,  and  they  have  two  children, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  age  nine,  and  James  L.  Goggans, 
Jr.,  age  6.  Their  home  is  at  1819  Bennett  Avenue, 
Dallas.  Although  Mr.  Goggans  specializes  in  the 
practice  of  civil  issues  involving  cities,  counties  and 
states,  he  has  ever  a willing  hand  to  those  who  need 
the  counsel  and  advice  of  a civil  lawyer  and  has 
often  extended  his  legal  services  to  the  needy  without 
compensation.  He  is  a member  of  the  Dallas  Bar 
Association  and  of  the  Scottish  Rite  Bodies  and 
Hella  Temple  Shrine,  also  of  Dallas. 
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OSCAR  SMITH,  President  of  the  Reserve 
Securities  Co.,  A Finance,  Mortgage,  Loan 
and  Trust  Co.,  being  merged  into  a Trust 
and  Savings  Bank,  and  known  later  as  the 
Reserve  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  has  been  dealing 
with  securities  of  Texas  Companies  for  the  past 
sixteen  years  and  for  the  past  thirteen  years  has 
been  doing  business  in  this  city. 

The  Reserve  Securities  Company  of  Dallas,  was 
organized  in  1919  with  a capitalization  of  $100,- 
000.00.  Its  volume  of  completed  business  thus  far 
has  amounted  to  about  three  million  dollars.  Profits 
were  large  enough  to  justify  the  distribution  of 
thirty-one  percent  (31%)  to  our  people  in  19*20. 

The  purpose  of  organizing  the  RESERVE 
SECURITIES  COMPANY  was  to  ultimately  merge 
it  into  a modernly  equipped  mortgage,  trust,  and 
savings  bank.  In  raising  the  capital  from  $100,- 
000.00  to  one  million  dollars,  they  are  carrying  out 
the  original  idea  by  adding  the  following  depart- 
ments: Bond  and  Mortgage, Abstract  Department, 
Title  Guarantee  Department,  Mortgage  Policy  De- 
partment, Real  Estate  Department,  Trust  Depart- 
ment, Savings  Department,  Banking  by  Mail,  and 
Securities  Department. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  at  Rosebud,  near  Searcy, 
White  County,  Arkansas,  on  the  24th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1882.  He  was  reared  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Dlc- 
Cuiston,  of  Paris,  Texas,  taking  him  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years.  Dr.  McCuiston  is  a physician  and 
druggist  of  Paris  and  is  well  known  in  that  city 
for  his  attainment  in  the  medical  profession,  and  is 
one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  Texas.  Mr.  Smith  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Texas,  and 
remained  on  the  farm  of  Dr.  McCuiston’s  until  his 
eighteenth  year,  at  which  time  he  returned  to  his 
native  state  and  started  in  the  Hotel  business  under 
the  management  of  E.  H.  Hudson  of  Lansing,  Mich., 
who  conducted  the  leading  Hotel  at  Ft.  Smith, 
Arkansas. 


In  1905  he  engaged  in  the  Insurance  business  in 
Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  In  1907  he  moved  to  Dallas  and  be- 
came associated  with  the  Franklin  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  as  City  Manager 
and  remained  there  until  1909,  at  which  time  he 
formed  a connection  with  James  A.  Stevenson  the 
originator  of  the  Southland  Life  Ins.  Co.,  and  also 
its  first  President. 


In  1912  he  became  a member  of  the  City  Sales  De- 
partment of  the  Dallas  Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  He 
resigned  this  position  in  1914  and  went  into  the 
brokerage  business  for  himself,  in  which  he  remained 
for  the  next  ensuing  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  reorganized  the  Reserve  Securities  Co. 

June  1,  1905,  Mr.  Smith  was  married  to  Miss  Ella 
Elisabeth  Brogan  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith  have  one  daughter  Margaret 
Beatrice,  and  their  home  is  at  4846  Swiss  Avenue, 
Dallas.  He  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
•merce  and  the  Dallas  Athletic  Club.  In  fraternal 
orders  Mr.  Smith  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.  In  religion  he  is  a Catholic  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral  of  this  city. 

~ ||'  „’[!  I)G  AR  E.  FLIPPEN,  president  of  the  Arru- 
strong  Packing  Company,  Cockrell  and 
a,*... i Alamo  Streets,  Dallas,  has  seen  the  business 
L&d  of  his  company  grow  from  one  and  a half 
million  dollars  of  sales  in  1908,  when  he  became 
head  of  the  organization,  to  more  than  fifteen  million 
dollars  in  1919,  with  an  increase  in  1920.  The  com- 


pany was  organized  in  1891  and  is  the  pioneer  pack- 
ing enterprise  of  Texas  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  plants  of  Armour  and  Swift  at  Fort  Worth,  is 
now  the  largest  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Flippen  became  identified  with  the  company 
as  secretary-treasurer  in  1900  and  eight  years  later 
became  president  and  active  manager.  From  an 
operating  capital  of  $250,000  in  1908  the  company 
has  grown  until  its  combined  capital  and  surplus 
now  is  one  and  one-half  millions. 

Under  Mr.  Flippen’s  direction  the  plant  was  en- 
tirely rebuilt  in  1912  and  now  employs  425  people. 
During  the  year  1920  an  additional  quarter  of  a mil- 
lion dollars  is  being  spent  in  new  buildings  and 
equipment. 

Dir.  Flippen  is  a native  Texan,  having  been  born 
at  Bryan  in  1876,  and  is  an  ardent  believer  in  the 
greatness  and  possibilities  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 
He  was  educated  at  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  and 
graduated  in  1893.  His  earliest  business  activity 
was  in  the  banking  business,  his  father  having  been 
a prominent  banker  at  Bryan  and  later  established 
the  private  banking  house  of  Flippen.  Adoue  and 
Lobit  at  Dallas.  He  is  a director  of  the  American 
Exchange  Natio.nal  Bank  and  of  the  Planters  Cotton 
Oil  Company  and  Dallas  Power  and  Light  Company, 
a member  of  the  Dallas  Country  and  City  Clubs  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  also  vice-president 
State  Fair  of  Texas,  director  Dallas  Telephone  Co., 
Republic  Insurance  Co.,  Great  Southern  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Mineral  Wells  & North  Western  R.  R.  Co., 
Dallas  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Highland  Park  Water 
Co.;  president  Flippen  Investment  Co  (private  bank- 
ers), first  vice-president  Morris  Plan  Co.,  director  of 
Dallas  Hotel  Co  and  owner  of  Adolphus  Hotel.  He 
is  also  president  of  the  Flippen-Prather  Realty  Com- 
pany, which  developed  the  beautiful  suburban  ad- 
dition of  Highland  Park,  lying  just  to  the  north  of 
Dallas. 

Mr.  Flippen  is  deeply  interested  in  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  Texas  and  believes  that 
work  along  this  line  is  just  fairly  commencing.  He 
has  great  faith  in  the  future  of  Dallas  and  expects  to 
see  it  a city  of  300,000  inhabitants  within  a very 
few  years. 

Dir.  Flippen  was  married  in  April  , 1900,  to  Dliss 
Minnie  Dlay  Armstrong,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  S. 
Armstrong,  founder  of  the  packing  company  which 
still  bears  his  name.  They  have  no  children. 

A man  of  rare  vision  and  keen  business  acumen, 
Mr.  Flippen  is  fast  taking  his  place  as  one  of  the 
foremost  and  most  progressive  business  men  of 
Texas  and  the  Southwest. 

W.  COTTON,  District  Manager  for  Wilson 
& Company,  Packers,  with  offices  at  1004% 
Commerce  St.,  took  up  the  duties  of  his 
present  position  on  coming  to  Dallas  in 
1914.  The  firm  of  Wilson  & Company  was  estab- 
lished in  1903  and  now  maintains  branches  in  prac- 
tically every  state  in  the  Union  as  well  as  all  civi- 
lized countries  of  the  world,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  Illinois.  At  present  Dir.  Cotton,  as  District 
Dlanager  of  the  Dallas  branch,  has  under  his  super- 
vision 300  employees,  keeping  85  salesmen  on  the 
road  while  the  business  of  this  particular  branch 
has  increased  from  less  than  one  million  dollars  the 
first  year  to  more  than  twenty  millions  for  the 
year  just  passed. 

After  leaving  school  Dir.  Cotton’s  first  position 
was  that  of  trucker  for  Wilson  & Company  from 
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which  he  steadily  worked  his  way  upward,  becoming 
shipping  clerk,* car  router,  salesman,  bookkeeper  and 
in  1911  he  was  made  Cashier  and  Credit  man,  advan- 
cing from  that  to  Assistant  Auditor,  then  Auditor, 
being  appointed  District  Manager  with  headquarters 
in  Dallas  in  1911. 

Mr.  Cotton  was  born  in  Birmingham,  Alabama  in 
1879.  His  father,  W.  C.  Cotton,  a planter,  died 
when  the  son  was  only  three  years  of  age.  His 
early  education  was  gained  in  the  public  schools  of 
Mt.  Olive,  Alabama,  while  later  he  worked  his  way 
through  the  Fourth  District  Agricultural  College. 
In  1900  he  was  married  to  Miss  Nettie  Milton,  daugh- 
ter of  A.  T.  Milton,  retired  planter  of  Athens, 
Tennessee.  They  have  five  children,  two  girls  and 
three  boys,  all  attending  the  public  schools  of  Dallas. 
The  family  reside  at  8205  Hall  street. 

Being  a Southerner  by  birth,  Mr.  Cotton  is  proud 
of  the  development  of  Texas  and  particularly  proud 
of  the  success  of  Dallas,  his  adopted  city,  as  a com- 
mercial center. 

.1.  SIMMONS,  for  thirty  years  a whole- 

" 'r-ir.  M j sale  grocer  in  Dallas,  retired  from  that  busi- 
ness  in  1918  retaining,  however,  a line  that 
he  has  consistently  handled  all  these  years. 
Bagging  and  Ties,  and  maintains  an  office  at  208 
Scollard  building  from  -which  he  directs  the  distri- 
bution of  this  product  throughout  Texas,  as  well  as 
adjoining  states,  his  firm  being  styled  John  J.  Sim- 
mons and  Company. 

Mr.  Simmons  is  a native  of  Whitfield  County,  Ga., 
born  April  24th,  1862,  and  is  the  eldest  son  of  Rev. 
Thos.  J.  Simmons,  a native  of  Tennessee  and  Carrie 
King  Simmons,  a native  of  Georgia.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  country  schools  of  Georgia,  com- 
ing to  Texas  in  1884.  His  first  work  was  that  of  a 
clerk  in  the  town  of  Pilot  Point,  Denton  County, 
Texas,  at  which  place  he  was  married  in  1886  to  Miss 
Julia  Kendall  a native  of  Kentucky,  and  who  died 
February  28,  1918.  Two  children  survive  the  union, 
Seth  K.  Simmons  of  New  Mexico  and  Lula  Mae  Sim- 
mons residing  with  her  father  at  2512  McKinney 
Avenue,  the  home  occupied  by  Mr.  Simmons  for 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century. 

In  1887  when  the  city  of  Dallas  had  some  less 
than  25,000  population  .with  but  little  prestige  as  a 
jobbing  market,  Mr.  Simmons  became  associated 
as  a traveling  salesman  for  the  firm  Boren  & David- 
son, which  firm  later  became  Boren-Stewart  Com- 
pany, with  which  firm  Mr.  Simmons  continued  his 
connection  until  1913,  having  acquired  an  interest  in 
the  firm  and  became  its  secretary,  which  place  he 
held  continuously  until  disposing  of  his  interests  af- 
ter a connection  of  twenty-five  years.  In  1913  Mr. 
Simmons  organized  the  wholesale  grocery  firm  of 
Simmons-Newsome  Company.  Following  that  or- 
ganization, Mr.  Simmons  and  his  associates  acquired 
a large  tract  of  land  in  close  proximity  to  the 
freight  depots,  and  after  a large  expenditure  the 
tract  was  developed  into  an  exclusive  wholesale  dis- 
trict where  a large  number  of  jobbers  now  conduct 
their  business  with  facilities  unsurpassed  for  heavy 
traffic,  such  as  Mr.  Simmons  had  been  so  long  ac- 
customed to  handling. 

During  all  the  years  mentioned,  Mr.  Simmons  has 
given  much  of  his  time  and  his  money  for  the  fur- 
therance of  those  issues  political  and  municipal,  in 
which  he  believed,  and  while  never  seeking  public 
office  for  himself,  has  been  a marked  influence  in 
politics  for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  active  in  the 


organization  that  is  known  locally  as  the  Citizens 
Association.  Was  the  second  president  of  the  As- 
sociation, which  organization  has  been  directly  res- 
ponsible for  the  municipal  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Dallas  continuously  for  fourteen  years,  dur- 
ing w'hich  time  he  found  time  from  his  business  af- 
fairs to  serve  on  the  Park  Board  during  which  the 
city  obtained  the  major  portion  of  her  parks,  includ- 
ing both  Summit  and  Trinity  Play  Parks  ,upon  each 
of  which  is  located  modern  play  houses,  as  well  as 
the  first  two  and  only  colored  parks  in  the  city. 

During  Mr.  Simmons  residence  in  Dallas  he  has 
been  many  times  honored  by  the  people  of  his  city 
and  state,  but  he  always  refused  to  accept  public  of- 
fice, although  serving  in  many  capacities  without 
compensation. 

Not  having  yet  reached  the  age  of  59,  it  is  a boast 
of  Mr.  Simmons  that  he  lived  to  see  six  generations 
of  the  Simmons  family,  beginning  with  his  great 
grandfather,  who  was  a native  of  Ireland,  on  down 
to  his  grand  children,  John  J,  Jr.,  and  Herbert  W. 
Simmons,  residents  of  New  Mexico. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Simmons  is  serving  his  city  as 
as  Chairman  of  the  City  Plan  Commission;  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the  City 
Club,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  and  also  a Director  of  the  City  National 
Bank. 

Chief  Justice  Nelson  Phillips  in  writing  him  said: 

“Many  tributes  that  should  touch  your  heart  have 
been  paid  you  in  your  time,  and  many  more  will 
come  in  the  hereafter,  and  I would  not  attempt  to 
say  anything  that  might  distinguish  my, own  but  I 
do  want  to  say  that  more  than  almost  any  man  I 
have  ever  known,  you  idealize  the  best  that  manhood 
possesses,  in  a generous  heart,  unfailing  devotion, 
resolute  purpose  and  untiring  service  for  others.  It 
sometimes  happens  than  an  uneven  destiny  does  not 
yield  these  qualities  the  reward  to  which  we  always 
feel  they  are  entitled,  because  human  faility  is  such 
that  the  sense  of  obligation  does  not  always  follow 
service,  but  with  you  it  is  not  so,  and  knowing  you 
as  I do,  and  the  things  you  cherish  most,  I am  certain 
you  will  always  count  it  the  achievement  of  your  life 
that  you  were  able  to  do  these  things,  and  that  the 
only  return  you  were  willing  to  accept  was  the  ap- 
preciation of  your  friends,  among  whom  I am  proud 
to  number  myself.” 

BOHN  V.  HUGHES,  president  of  Hughes 
Brothers’  Manufacturing  Company,  has  for 
thirty-five  years  been  closely  associated 
with  the  leading  interests  of  the  city,  and 
has  successfully  conducted  one  of  the  largest  candy 
manufacturing  concerns  in  the  entire  South.  Other 
officers  of  this  company  are  H.  C.  Hughes,  a son, 
who  is  vice-president,  and  C.  E.  Garner,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Hughes  Brothers,  manufacturers  of  candy  and 
confectioners,  was  organized  by  John  V.  Hughes 
in  1885,  and  occupies  five  stories  and  a basement 
of  a building  80  by  120  feet  square,  at  1401-5  South 
Ervay  street.  A full  line  of  assorted  candies  is 
manufactured  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  employees 
are  retained  at  the  factory  to  handle  the  immense 
amount  of  work  required  to  fill  orders.  The  stock 
of  the  company  is  incorporated  at  $150,000  and  the 
concern  sells  approximately  one  million  dollars 
worth  of  candy  a year,  their  territory  extending  to 
all  parts  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico  and  Louis- 
iana. 
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Mr.  Hughes  was  born  on  a Virginia  plantation. 
His  father,  F.*  E.  Hughes,  was  a physician  who 
moved  to  Dallas  in  1873.  Mr.  Hughes  attended  the 
Dallas  Public  schools  and  Southwestern  University 
at  Georgetown,  Texas,  where  he  was  graduated. 
Shortly  after  entering  the  business  world  the  fac- 
tory which  bears  his  name  was  established.  The 
business  has  continued  to  grow  and  expand  year  by 
year,  and  Mr.  Hughes  now  finds  it  necessary  to  add 
a second  building.  This  addition  he  plans  con- 
structing on  the  south  side  of  the  present  structure, 
and  will  consist  of  five  stories  and  a basement,  thus 
doubling  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

The  Hughes  home  is  built  on  1500  Hughes  Circle, 
a street  named  for  the  Hughes  family. 

Mr.  Hughes  takes  a keen  interest  in  all  civic  and 
municipal  affairs  and  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  his  prediction 
that  in  ten  years  time  Dallas  will  be  the  largest 
city  in  the  country  south  of  Chicago. 


NNIS  W.  CLEM,  813  Southwestern  Life 
Building,  Dallas,  Texas,  is  Texas’  chief  sand 
and  gravel  man,  as  president  of  the  Clem 
Gravel  Company,  a pioneer  in  the  work  and 
the  largest  gravel  company,  in  the  state.  He  leases 
gravel  fields  and  pits  over  Texas  and  pays  royalties 
to  the  owner.  He  controls  the  sand  deposits  near 
Denison,  Texas,  the  only  sand  area  of  value  in  the 
state.  He  has  plants  at  Trinity  Mills,  also  near 
Carrolton  and  at  Clem  Spur;  he  works  twenty  em- 
ployees and  his  equipment  delivers  from  1,300  to 
2,000  cars  of  output  in  a year  but  has  the  capacity 
that  would  put  out  100  carloads  a day.  Lack  of 
transportation  facilities  limits  the  company  to  the 
smaller  yield.  All  kinds  of  concrete  construction 
call  for  his  products.  He  supplies  regularly  a good 
number  of  lumber  yards  and  seven  large  contractors 
for  all  the  material  they  use  in  his  line.  This  pres- 
ent-day big  business  was  started  only  ten  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Clem.  The  company  was  incorporated  for 
$300,000  in  September,  1920. 


Arkansas  is  the  native  state  of  Mr.  Clem,  he  was 
born  at  Hot  Springs,  of  that  state,  on  September  21, 
1858.  His  parents  were  William  Clem  and  Elizabeth 
(Lloyd)  Clem.  After  his  education  in  Arkansas,  the 
Clem  family  moved  to  Texas  in  1889  and  located  at 
Dallas.  Mr.  Clem  chose  for  his  business  career  the 


oil  industry;  he  organized  the  Clem  Oil  Company, 
an  oil  jobbing  concern  which  later  was  merged  into 
the  Climax  Refining  Company.  He  had  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  to  fight  on  every  hand  continuously  but 
was  successful  as  he  was  largely  instrumental  in 
getting  the  fine  of  $2,000,000  placed  upon  that  cor- 
poration which  the  state  of  Texas  did  impose.  He 
was  also  called  as  a witness  in  every  case  against  the 


Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company,  the  Standard  Oil  Texas 
branch  that  was  assessed  a fine.  In  addition  to  their 
plants  proper,  the  Clem  Gravel  Company  owns  all 
railroad  tracks  that  lead  to  their  pits. 

In  1883,  Mr.  Clem  married  Miss  Lucy  Hawkins,  of 
Arkansas.  Their  children  are  H.  H.  Clem,  \\  infield, 
Eugene  and  Armide,  who  is  now  Mrs.  J.  h.  Daxidson. 
The  family  reside  at  5010  Victor,  in  Munger  Place, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  residence  sections  of 
Dallas. 


Mr.  Clem  is  a Knights  of  Pythias,  a member  of  the 
Lyons’  Club,  Automobile  Club,  Dallas  Athletic  (Tub 
and  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce.  For  six  years 
he  was  a member  of  the  Oak  Cliff  Council.  He  was 


the  first  man  in  the  state  of  Texas  to  ship  gravel 
by  cars.  He  is  a pioneer  in  his  business,  is  a leader 
in  his  realm  to  this  day,  and  is  developing  another 
one  of  the  valuable  natural  resources  of  Texas. 

ESSE  I).  PADGITT,  president  of  Padgitt 
Bros.  Co.,  Incorporated,  manufacturers  and 
wholesale  saddlery  dealers,  is  the  head  of 
an  establishment  which  manufactures  al- 
most everything  made  of  leather,  including  saddles, 
harness,  suit-cases,  traveling  bags  and  all  kinds  of 
shoe  findings.  In  a comparatively  short  time  the 
firm  has  passed  from  a little  house  to  an  establish- 
ment that  is  wholesale,  retail  and  manufacturing  in 
its  scope  and  is  not  surpassed  in  size  by  any  leather 
factory  in  the  state. 

From  a little  wholesale  house  on  the  west  side  of 
the  square,  begun  in  1874,  this  business  has  steadily 
grown  until  it  now  has  a floor  space  of  106,500 
square  feet.  The  wholesale  department  comprises 
a large  stock  of  saddlery,  harness,  automobile  tires 
and  tubes  and  automobile  bodies,  lights  and  curtains. 
Six  stories  of  the  main  building,  50x200  feet,  are 
devoted  exclusively  for  a stock  room.  The  building 
has  125  foot  front  on  Commerce  Street  and  a 100 
foot  front  on  Jackson.  A six-story  brick  building. 
50x80  feet,  adjoining  used  exclusively  for  a factory. 
The  sixth  floor  of  the  factory  is  used  for  cutting 
saddle  and  harness  material  and  for  the  dyeing  ma- 
chines; the  fifth  floor  is  devoted  to  saddle  making 
and  the  fourth  to  harness  making;  on  the  third  floor 
i?  the  boot  and  shoe  upper  department;  on  the  second 
floor  collars  are  cut  and  sewed  and  on  the  first  floor 
they  are  stuffed  and  finished,  also  a two-story  build- 
ing with  basement,  75x100,  used  for  leather  and  shoe 
findings.  Every  piece  of  machinery  Is  thoroughly 
modern  and  the  latest  processes  of  harness  and 
saddle  making  are  employed.  In  addition  to  the  150 
local  employees  from  twelve  to  fourteen  traveling 
salesmen  are  constantly  on  the  road,  covering  the 
territory  including  Texas  and  adjoining  states.  Al- 
ready a substantial  trade  has  been  built  up  in  Cuba 
and  the  firm  has  a Spanish  representative  there  who 
has  three  traveling  men  on  the  Island.  Negotia- 
tions are  now  being  made  to  cover  Mexico.  The 
Padgitt  Bros.  Co.  is  the  largest  factory  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States  and  does  an  annual  business 
approximating  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Padgitt  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1851,  but 
at  the  early  age  of  three  he  was  brought  by  his 
parents  to  Texas  and  was  reared  in  this  state.  In 
1869  his  brother,  W.  C.  Padgitt,  established  a retail 
store  at  Bryan,  Texas.  In  1872  Mr.  J.  D.  Padgitt 
began  a store  in  Corsicana  and  from  there  he  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  the  railroad  northward  until 
in  1874  he  reached  Dallas  and  established  the  fore- 
runner of  the  present  house.  A year  later  he  wms 
followed  by  his  brother  who  became  a partner  in 
the  Dallas  business  where  he  remained  until  his 
death  in  1909.  Perhaps  no  other  business  in  the 
city  so  clearly  epitomizes  the  growth  of  Dallas  as 
does  the  Padgitt  Bros.  Co. 

Air.  J.  D.  Padgitt,  in  addition  to  being  president 
of  Padgitt  Bros.  Co.,  is  a director  of  the  American 
Exchange  National  Bank,  and  of  the  Murray  Co. 
Although  the  close  application  which  his  business 
has  demanded  has  not  allowed  him  to  enter  very 
largely  into  public  affairs,  he  has  nevertheless  at- 
tracted to  himself  a host  of  friends  and  takes  his 
piace  as  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Dallas. 
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|TTO  KANG,  florist.  An  ancient  philosopher 
said,  “If  I possessed  in  this  world  but  two 
pieces  of  money,  1 would  take  one  and  buy 

bread  for  my  body  and  with  the  other  I 

would  buy  flowers  that  I might  have  food  for  my 
soul.”  It  is  that  people  might  have  this  “food  for 
the  soul”  that  Otto  Lang,  president  of  the  Lang 
Floral  and  Nursery  Company,  1214  Main  Street,  has 
devoted  his  entire  interests,  and  the  result  is  that 
Mr.  Lang,  from  a humble  beginning  in  1888,  has  seen 
his  business  grow  to  a $350,000  corporation,  employ- 
ing one  hundred  clerks  to  serve  the  public  whose  pur- 
chases keep  fourteen  auto  delivery  trucks  racing  as 
they  operate  from  three  stores,  one  of  which  is  the 
largest  flower  store  in  the  South — all  because  he  has 
persuaded  a city  to  “Say  It  With  Flowers!”  Other 
members  of  the  firm  are  H.  L.  Edwards,  vice-presi- 
dent and  J.  C.  Walvoord,  secretary -treasurer. 


Mr.  Lang  came  to  Dallas  in  1895,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  from  Cuero,  Texas,  where  he  was  born  Sep- 
tember 30th,  1875.  His  parents  were  Charles  and 
Alwine  Xitsche  Lang.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
school  system  of  our  Lone  Star  State.  After  a 
three  year  stay  in  the  city  of  Dallas,  young  Lang 
decided  to  go  into  business  for  himself  and  it  was 
then,  in  1898,  that  he  established  the  Lang  Floral  and 
Nursery  Company.  That  the  youth  was  eminently 
correct  in  thinking  a business  which  cares  for  the 
beauty  hunger  of  the  race  is  as  much  called  for 
as  the  business  which  feeds  the  material  man,  is  well 
shown  in  the  incorporating  figures  of  his  business. 
In  1910  he  incorporated  his  business  at  846,000  and 
in  1912  at  870,000,  and  in  1920  at  8200,000,  and  in 
1921  at  $350,000.  His  three  stores  are  at  1214  Main, 
1627  Elm  and  3517  Ross  Avenue.  Three  centers  that 
touch  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  company  has  a 
nursery  at  Richmond  Hill,  and  one  in  West  Dallas, 
just  off  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  concrete  pike,  an- 
other at  Haskell  and  McKinney  Avenues.  On  Octo- 
ber loth,  they  purchased  the  entire  holdings  of  the 
Green  Floral  Company,  built  at  a cost  of  over 
$500,000  by  Col.  E.  H.  R.  Green  anil  later  purchased 
by  Mr.  Seth  Miller  which  included  about  200,000 
square  feet  of  glass  with  many  houses  for  employees 
and  about  47  acres  of  land.  They  also  purchased 
the  entire  stock  and  greenhouse  of  the  Haskell  Ave- 
nue Floral  Company  of  about  50,000  square  feet, 
situated  at  Haskell  and  Watt  Streets.  The  store  at 
3517  Ross  Avenue  is  the  largest  retail  flower  store 
in  the  South.  The  Lang  Flower  and  Nursery  Com- 
pany has  developed  a wire  factory  in  connection  with 
the  floral  business  so’  as  to  take  care  of  hanging 
flowers,  trellises,  etc.  The  Seed  Plant  Division 
handles  everything  from  every  kind  of  flower  seed  to 
every  sort  of  a vegetable  seed.  Seed  onions  and 
potatoes  are  bought  by  the  car  load  lots  as  is  also 
seed  corn. 


Mr.  Lang’s  business  ability  has  been  commandeered 
in  other  interests,  too.  He  is  director  of  the  Equit- 
able Trust  Company,  of  the  Sunlite  Lens  Co.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Florists  Publishing  Co.,  a 
weekly  trades  paper  for  the  South  and  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  South. 

Miss  Mamie  Schaefer,  daughter  of  Chas.  Schaefer, 
of  Cuero,  Texas,  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mr. 
Lang.  To  them  two  children  were  born,  Helen,  who 
is  now  Mrs.  George  Preston,  and  Robert,  who  is  at 
present  a student  in  Leland  Stanford  University. 

A man  so  prominent  in  business  has  a correspond- 
ing social  service  to  render  society.  Mr.  Lang  does 


this  as  a leading  Knight  among  the  Elks,  as  Prae- 
torian, as  a member  of  each  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Rotary  Club  and  the  Ad  Club,  besides  be- 
ing a director  of  the  Automobile  Club,  a past  presi- 
dent of  the  Country  Club,  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  this 
city,  a prominent  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  and  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Mercantile  Retail  Credit  Association. 

Mr.  Lang  has  built  his  business  on  the  love  for 
the  beautiful;  that  Dallas  appreciates  such  a man  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  she  has  made  him  the  owner 
of  the  largest  retail  flower  store  in  the  South. 
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AM  .1.  LAWTHEU,  2543  Elm  Street, 
manufacturer  of  the  Queen  of  Dixie  Brand 
poultry  and  cow'  feed,  enjoys  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  having  stepped  out  of  a clerical 
position  in  a railway  office  into  the  general  manager- 
ship of  a firm  doing  an  annual  business  in  excess  of 
a million  dollars.  Perhaps  it  didn’t  amount  to  that 
when  the  step  was  made,  but  it  amounts  to  that 
today,  which  is  the  chief  consideration. 


The  grain  business  is  more  than  a business;  it  is 
a game — a — game  as  fascinating  as  it  is  vacillating 
— and  it  takes  “game”  men  to  play  it.  There  are 
rules,  to  be  sure;  just  as  there  are  rules  in  fencing, 
but  in  the  parry  and  in  the  thrust  there  is  always  the 
human  equation  to  be  taken  into  consideration — 
there  is  always  the  other  fellow'  playing  the  game, 
too.  Not  every  man  can  possess  himself  of  the  open 
sesame  to  success  in  the  grain  business,  and  he  who 
plays  the  winning  game  well  earns  the  plaudits. 
William  J.  Lawther  is  achieving  a signal  success 
dealing  in  wholesale  and  retail  grain  as  well  as  man- 
ufacturers’ products.  The  service  of  the  company 
is  strictly  modern,  as  deliveries  are  made  to  all  parts 
of  North  Texas.  The  company  manufactures  chicken 
and  cowr  feed,  buying  the  raw  product  in  car  load  lots. 

William  J.  Lawther  was  born  December  12,  1878, 
at  Brenham,  Texas.  His  father,  Robert  R.  Lawther, 
founder  of  the  Lawther  Grain  Company,  moved  with 
his  family  to  Dallas  in  1885.  William  J.  Lawther 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Dallas, 
graduating  from  the  Dallas  high  school.  He  attended 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  during  the  year 
of  1896-1897. 

Abandoning  in  that  year  the  project  of  further 
literary  education,  Mr.  Lawther  enrolled  in  the  school 
of  experience,  taking  a position  in  the  general  office 
of  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railway.  Four  years  later  he 
became  general  manager  of  the  Lawther  Grain  Com- 
pany, and  that  business  grew  steadily  to  its  present 
large  proportions  under  his  guidance.  He  sold  his 
interest  in  the  Lawther  Grain  Co.  to  his  brother,  Joe 
E.  Lawther,  in  August,  1920,  and  established  his 
piesent  line  of  business.  Mr.  Lawther  is  also  a di- 
rector of  the  Dallas  Trust  & Savings  Bank. 

His  marriage  at  Austin,  July  5,  1905,  to  Miss 
Helen  Simkins,  daughter  of  Judge  AV.  S.  Simkins, 
professor  of  law'  in  the  University  of  Texas,  was  the 
culmination  of  a romance  begun  when  Mr.  Lawther 
attended  that  institution.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawther 
reside  at  4823  Gaston  Avenue. 

Mr.  Lawther  has  many  interests  in  addition  to  his 
business,  being  a Rotarian,  a director  of  the  United 
Charities,  an  active  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  a member  of  the  Lakewood  Country  Club. 
He  attends  St.  Matthews  Cathedral.  The  City  of 
Dallas  boasts  not  a few  monuments  to  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  this  man  who  has  played  the  game 
and  played  it  successfully. 
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rr’i’"  RODGERS,  president  and  treasurer  of 
['■A  the  Rodgers- Meyers  Furniture  Company, 
t/„  Xk  1017-11*10  Elm  Street,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
largest,  and  what  has  been  called  the  most 
beautiful,  furniture  establishment  in  the  state  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Rodgers  came  to  Dallas  from  Paris, 
Texas,  in  1012  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
re-organization  of  the  Kaufman-  Meyers  Furniture 
Company,  of  which  he  and  his  brother,  J.  D.  Rodgers, 
had  bought  a controlling  interest,  and  which  was  to 
be  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Rodgers-Meyers 
Furniture  Company.  The  firm  at  this  time  was  situ- 
ated at  1217-19  Elm  Street.  Mr.  Rodgers  had  spent 
his  life  in  the  furniture  business  and  knew  exactly 
what  he  wanted  in  the  way  of  a building  that  would 
accommodate  and  display  to  the  best  advantage  the 
quality  of  goods  that  he  had  in  mind. 

The  new  building,  which  was  erected  according 
to  his  plans,  and  ready  for  occupancy  by  August  of 
1915,  was  a six  story  structure  with  mezzanine  and 
basement,  measuring  GO  by  200  feet,  which  gives  a 
total  floor  space  of  90,000  square  feet.  Furniture, 
rugs,  carpets  and  draperies  are  carried,  the  grade 
of  goods  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  every 
demand.  Seventy  people  are  necessary  to  handle 
the  business,  and  these  have  been  chosen  carefully 
and  are  men  of  wide  experince  and  dscriminating 
taste.  A warehouse  is  situated  at  Pacific  and  Pearl 
where  excess  stock  is  stored. 

Born  in  Paris,  Texas,  on  January  27,  1865,  Mr. 
Rodgers  received  his  education  in  private  schools  of 
that  city,  and  started  his  business  career  by  enter- 
ing his  father’s  furniture  establishment.  His  father, 
J W.  Rodgers,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  to 
organize  a furniture  establishment  in  Texas  and 
gained  a reputation  as  a keen  business  man.  His 
mother  was  Virginia  Hatcher  Rodgers  of  an  old  and 
aristocratic  Virginia  family.  He  was  seventeen  years 
cf  age  when  he  entered  the  business  in  1882,  and 
in  1891,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  took  com- 
plete charge  of  the  store,  retaining  its  management 
until  1910.  In  1912  his  present  business  in  Dallas 
was  organized,  and  under  his  competent  manage- 
ment and  advanced  ideas  it  has  undergone  rapid  and 
gratifying  growth  until  in  1919  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness transacted  for  the  year  amounted  to  $750,000, 
and  in  1920  the  business  approached  $1,000,000  in 
volume. 

Mr.  Rodgers  was  married  on  October  5,  1898,  to 
Miss  Florence  McDonald,  daughter  of  Henry  McDon- 
ald, well-known  throughout  the  state  as  a lawyer 
of  ability  and  force  who  has  since  moved  to  Corpus 
Christi.  The  wedding  was  celebrated  at  Paris,  where 
the  couple  resided.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodgers  own  a 
home  in  Munger  Place,  5100  Junius  Street. 

Mr.  Rodgers  is  a member  of  the  City  Plan  Com- 
mission, Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dallas  Country 
Club,  Lakewood  Country  Club,  and  the  City  Club,  and 
retains  atlil iations  with  fraternal  orders  in  Paris. 
He  has  always  taken  a keen  interest  in  civic  affairs 
and  improvements  and  is  the  type  of  citizen  that 
makes  it  possible  for  a city  to  attain  a high  degree 
of  commercial  and  aesthetic  growth.  Besides  his 
connections  in  the  city  of  Dallas  he  maintains  a deep 
interest  in  his  home  town  of  Paris  and  is  a director 
of  the  City  National  Bank  of  that  city.  Mr.  Rodgers 
is  also  president  of  the  Rodgers  Furniture  Company 
at  Texarkana,  Texas. 


\V.  HOVVERTH,  Dallas  manager  of  Factory 
Division  for  the  Baldwin  Piano  Company, 
1807  Commerce  Street,  is  an  enthusiastic 
booster  for  his  company  and  believes  in  its 
products,  pianos  and  player-pianos,  to  be  fully  the 
equal  of  any  instrument  in  the  world.  The  trade 
territory  served  by  the  Dallas  Division  covers  Texas 
and  a considerable  portion  of  the  Southwest  not 
served  by  the  Saint  Louis  Division. 

Established  in  1862  by  Dwight  H.  Baldwin  a music 
teacher,  the  company  has  had  a remarkable  growth. 
In  1873  Lucien  Wulsin  was  admitted  as  a partner  and 
the  firm  was  organized  as  D.  H.  Baldwin  and  Com- 
pany. In  1880  R.  A.  Johnson  became  a member  of 
the  firm  and  shortly  after  his  death  in  18S4,  George 
W.  Armstrong,  Jr.,  Clarence  Wulsin  and  A.  A.  Van 
Buren  were  admitted  as  partners.  The  original 
amount  of  money  put  into  the  business  by  the  part- 
ners was  only  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  and 
now  the  combined  assets  of  the  Baldwin  Company 
aggregate  more  than  nine  million  dollars. 

The  new  plants  under  course  of  construction  ip 
Cincinnati  are  of  the  most  modern  factory  construc- 
tion. All  the  latest  mechanical  equipment  for  the 
making  of  pianos  is  being  installed  and  every  con- 
venience possible  for  the  comfort  of  the  employees 
provided.  Besides  its  modern  utility  features,  the 
plant  will  contain  handsome  architectural  features 
which  will  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  indus- 
trial plants  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  Baldwin  pianos  and  player-pianos, 
the  Dallas  Division  handles  Medallion  phonographs 
and  records.  Two  traveling  salesmen  are  employed 
out  of  the  Dallas  office  to  take  care  of  the  trade  ter- 
ritory, comprising  Texas,  parts  of  Oklahoma,  Arkan- 
sas and  all  of  Louisiana.  The  building  occupied  by 
the  Dallas  house  is  25  by  90  feet  and  eight  people 
are  employed  in  the  office.  The  local  house  was 
opened  in  1895  and  has  been  doing  an  ever  increas- 
ing business  since. 

The  home  office  of  the  Baldwin  Company  is  at 
Cincinnati,  and  owns  and  controls  five  factories  at 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  with  branch  houses  and  fac- 
tory divisions  in  New  York,  Indianapolis,  Saint  Louis 
Louisville,  Dallas,  Denver  and  San  Francisco.  The 
company’s  trade  extends  all  over  the  United  States 
and  has  a heavy  export  business  to  foreign  countries 
in  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

EN  T.  STANFORD.  The  history  of  the 
Haverty  Furniture  Company  may  be  writ- 
ten in  one  with  that  of  Ben  T.  Stanford, 
its  secretary  and  manager.  The  others  of 
the  firm,  Mr.  J.  J.  Haverty,  president,  and  Clarence 
Haverty,  vice-president,  reside  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Mr. 
Stanford’s  connection  with  Haverty’s  began  in  1907 
with  the  Rhodes-Haverty  Company  at  Waco;  in  the 
same  year  he  was  transferred  to  Fort  Worth  as 
manager  of  the  Haverty  store  there.  The  Haverty 
firm  in  Dallas  was  established  in  1898  and  was  in- 
corporated in  1910  with  a capital  stock  of  $25,000. 
Upon  the  re-organization  in  1910  Mr.  Stanford  was 
elected  to  his  present  position.  The  business  under 
his  supervision  has  outgrown  its  present  quarters, 
the  three  story  building  on  Elm  Street,  and  will  soon 
move  its  stock  into  the  Moroney  Hardware  Build- 
ing, where  they  will  occupy  five  floors.  Their  stove 
department  alone  covers  a space  of  50x60  feet  and 
this  is  an  indication  of  what  they  use  when  it  is 
noted  the  immense  stock  of  furniture,  Columbia 
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phonographs,  riigs,  draperies,  etc.,  they  carry. 

Ben  T.  Stanford  is  a native  of  Waco,  Texas,  born 
on  July  11,  1872.  His  parents  were  M.  S.  and  Ella 
A.  (Twonbly)  Stanford,  both  of  widely  known  Texas 
families.  M.  S.  Stanford,  a merchant,  came  to  Texas 
in  18G5,  moving  to  Gatesville  and  establishing  a 
mercantile  business  there  in  1882. 

Ben  T.  Stanford  received  his  education  in  the 
Gatesville  public  schools  and  began  his  business  life 
as  a clerk  in  a dry  goods  store  there.  In  1897  he  went 
to  Waco  and  was  employed  ten  years  in  the  Gold- 
stein and  McGill  department  store,  leaving  them 
to  become  connected  with  the  Haverty  interests. 

Mr.  Stanford  was  married  at  Waco,  on  May  28, 
1899,  to  Miss  Ethel  Harton,  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Harton  of  that  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  have 
five  children,  Ben  T.,  Jr.,  John  W.,  Steele,  Margaret 
and  Sam.  The  family  make  their  home  in  Oak  Cliff 
at  222  South  Mont  Clair  Avenue. 

Mr.  Stanford  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  order 
and  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

RTHUR  A.  EVERTS,  president  of  the  Ar- 
thur A.  Everts  ' Co.,  jewelers,  Main  and 
Murphy  Streets,  Dallas,  Texas,  is  at  the 
head  of  a jewelry  establishment  which,  on 
account  of  its  genuinely  trustworthy  service,  has 
come  to  have  a reputation,  national  in  its  breadth, 
and  as  an  indication  of  his  own  recognition  among 
his  business  associates,  Mr.  Everts  has  been  twice 
unanimously  elected  president  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Retail  Jewelers’  Association. 

The  Arthur  A.  Everts  jewelry  business  was  started 
in  1897,  and  came  to  its  present  location  in  1910. 
It  occupies  two  floors  of  a building  59  by  100  feet 
and  has  an  equal  floor  space  on  the  second  floor  of 
a building  to  the  rear  for  its  jewelry  factory.  More 
of  the  well  known  Hallmark  jewelry  is  sold  by  the 
Everts  company  in  Dallas  than  by  any  one  of  seven 
hundred  American  cities.  The  most  reliable  diamond 
and  watch  experts  available  are  employed  and  the 
stock  of  diamonds  is  one  of  the  largest  in  America. 
Seventy  employes  are  used  with  additional  help  dur- 
ing the  busy  seasons. 

Mr.  Everts  is  a native  of  Dallas  county.  His 
father,  Myron  P.  Everts,  came  to  Texas  in  1849, 
traveling  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  in  a 
canal  boat  to  New  Orleans  and  thence  overland  from 
Shreveport  in  Louisiana.  His  mother  was  Miss 
Laura  (Oram).  Mr.  Everts  was  in  early  life  at- 
tracted to  the  jewelry  business.  At  the  age -of  six- 
teen he  began  work  in  the  jewelry  store  of  his  uncle, 
J.  M.  Oram,  a jeweler  of  Dallas,  and  in  order  to 
fit  himself  fully  for  his  chosen  work  he  mastered  four 
different  trades  pertaining  to  it,  engraving,  watch 
making,  copper  and  steel  plate  engraving  and  copper 
and  steel  plate  printing.  In  1897  he  began  business 
for  himself  with  a capital  of  only  $22.  With  this  he 
bought  the  Gold  Eagle  sign  which  still  hangs  outside 
the  store.  From  this  rather  inauspicious  start  the 
Arthur  A.  Everts  Company  has  grown  to  its  present 
position  of  national  prominence. 

In  1890  Mr.  Everts  was  married  to  Miss  Christine 
C.  Daugherty  of  Dallas.  To  them  six  children  were 
born,  three  of  them  now  living,  daughter  Christine, 
now  Mrs.  A.  Y.  Shields,  and  two  sons,  Myron  and 
Frank.  The  Everts  home  is  at  4024  Worth  Street. 

In  addition  to  his  jewelry  interests  in  Dallas,  Mr. 
Everts  has  been  elected  a director  of  the  Hallmark 
Stores  in  New  York  City  and  is  treasurer  of  the 
International  Christian  Missionary  Convention.  In 


his  political  views  he  has  always  supported  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  Ticket  and  was  at  one  time  the 
nominee  of  that  party  for  lieutenant  governor  of 
Texas.  For  two  years  he  was  vice-president  of  the 
American  National  Retail  Jewelers’  Association  and 
since  that  time,  in  1919,  he  has  twice  been  chosen 
as  president  of  the  association.  He  is  an  active 
member  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  a 
Shriner  of  Hella  Temple,  is  a member  of  the  Rotary 
Club,  the  Bonehead  Club,  the  Lakewood  Country 
Club  and  the  Ad  League.  He  is  a member  of  the 
East  Dallas  Christian  Church.  During  a long,  pros- 
perous career  Mr.  Everts  has  gradually  built  up  a 
large  circle  of  friends  and  there  are  today  few  men 
who  are  more  widely  known  in  Dallas  and  Texas 
or  more  highly  esteemed. 

SHUTTLES,  president  of  Shuttles  Bros. 
& Lewis,  at  Jackson  and  Browder,  Whole- 
sale jewelry  dealers,  has  for  nearly  a quar- 
ter of  a century  been  closely  identified  with 
the  jewelry  business  in  Texas  during  which  time  he 
has  established  a reputation  for  reliability  which  ex- 
tends to  a patronage  throughout  the  Southwest. 

Shuttles  Bros.  & Lewis  has  in  little  more  than  ten 
years  twice  outgrown  its  location  and  has  taken  its 
place  as  one  of  the  foremost  houses  of  its  kind 
both  for  volume  of  business  and  for  reliability,  in 
the  South.  It  was  established  in  1S97  by  Mr.  Shut- 
tles in  company  with  his  brother,  the  late  W.  E. 
Shuttles,  in  a building  with  a floor  space  of  only 
300  square  feet.  In  1910  the  firm  bought  the  Whole- 
sale department  of  the  Linz  Brothers  Company  and 
operated  it  for  five  years.  In  1915  this  location  was 
found  to  be  too  restricted  and  the  present  building 
was  secured.  Four  floors  with  a floor  space  of 
20,000  square  feet  are  now  occupied.  A complete 
line  of  diamonds,  watches,  jewelry,  silver  and  glass 
is  carried.  A manufacturing  department  for  plati- 
num and  diamond  jewelry  is  maintained.  Special  at- 
tention has  been  given  in  this  department  to  the 
making  of  class  pins  and  rings  and  the  patronage  in 
this  particular  line  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States.  More  than  sixty  people  are  employed  in- 
cluding six  traveling  salesmen  who  cover  all  the 
territory  included  in  the  Eleventh  Federal  Reserve 
District,  which  consists  of  all  of  Texas  and  parts  of 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Oklahoma  and  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Shuttles  was  born  in  Greenville,  Georgia  in 
1878.  When  he  was  nine  years  old  he  left  school  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  courses  taken  in  night 
schools  his  formal  education  ended  at  that  age. 
Early  in  life  he  gave  evidence  of  unusual  business 
aptitudes  and  his  experience  in  the  drug  business  and 
later  in  the  dry  goods  business  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  gave 
him  a broad  foundation  for  his  later  work.  At- 
tracted by  the  breadth  and  wonderful  opportuni- 
ties of  the  West,  Mr.  Shuttles  came  to  Dallas  in  1896 
and  the  following  year  he  helped  in  the  establish- 
ing of  the  business  with  which  he  has  since  been  con- 
nected. 

In  1900  Mr.  Shuttles  was  married  to  Miss  Florence 
Blankenship  whose  father  is  one  of  the  well  known 
men  in  the  construction  business  in  Dallas.  A son, 
Robert  S.,  who  is  a student  in  the  Powell  University 
Training  School  of  Dallas  and  a daughter,  Dorothy, 
complete  the  family.  The  Shuttles  home  is  in 
Highland  Park  where  twelve  acres  have  been  re- 
served for  grounds  and  when  fully  completed  the 
residence  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive 
in  Dallas. 
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In  keeping  with  his  spirit  of  advancement  in  every 
field,  Mr.  Shuttles  has  been  very  valuable  both  as  a 
contributor  and  as  a counsellor  in  the  founding  of 
Southern  Methodist  University.  In  191G  he  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  has  given  much 
of  his  best  efforts  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
for  which  it  stands.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  connection  with  the  Dallas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  he  is  a member  of  the  Dallas  State  and 
National  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  is  director  of 
the  Dallas  Trust  & Savings  Bank.  He  is  associated 
with  the  City  Club  and  with  the  Dallas  Country 
Club.  He  is  an  active  and  substantial  member  of 
the  Highland  Park  Methodist  Church. 

In  spite  of  the  disadvantage  of  a limited  educa- 
tion, a defect  which  by  wide  and  careful  reading  has 
largely  been  overcome,  Mr.  Shuttles  has  attained  a 
high  degree  of  success  and  has  come  into  a place  of 
unusual  social  prominence.  His  friends  have  learned 
to  look  for  him  in  the  fore-front  of  every  worthy 
movement  for  social  and  civic  advancement. 

HAMES  DANIEL  RODGERS,  vice-president 
of  the  Rodgers-Meyers  Furniture  Company, 
1917-19  Elm  Street,  has  been  in  the  furni- 
ture business  all  his  life  and  has  garnered 
at:  amount  of  knowledge  in  this  line  that  acclaims 
him  an  authority  and  an  expert.  There  are  few 
men  in  the  country  today  who  know  the  furniture 
business  as  Mr.  Rodgers  knows  it,  having  devoted 
his  business  years  of  earnest  labor  and  conscientious 
study.  Other  officials  of  this  concern  are  A.  N. 
Rodgers,  a brother,  president,  and  T.  F.  \ orderkunz, 
secretary. 

When  Mr.  Rodgers,  with  his  brother,  came  to  Dal- 
las in  1913  and  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Kauf- 
man-Meyers  Company,  Incorporated,  which  was 
changed  to  the  name  of  the  Rodgers-Meyers  Furni- 
ture Company.  This  firm  was  one  of  the  largest 
retail  furniture  houses  in  the  South.  The  building 
occupied  by  this  firm  is  a 60  by  200  foot  structure, 
consisting  of  six  floors,  a basement  and  mezzanine 
floor.  Complete  household  furnishings  are  carried, 
including  draperies,  rugs,  carpets,  linoleum,  window 
shades,  and,  in  fact,  every  article  that  goes  to  make 
a home  complete.  These  stocks  are  purchased  to  ac- 
commodate the  needs  of  every  class,  from  the  work- 
ing man’s  modest  dwelling  to  the  most  artistic  and 
discriminating'  demands  of  interior  decorators.  Mr. 
Rodger’s  idea  being  to  furnish  complete  ‘‘homes” 
from  cellar  to  attic.  That  his  plan  has  proved  most 
satisfactory  to  the  buying  public  is  evidenced  by  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  sales,  necessitating  the 
employment  of  over  seventy  employees. 

Mr.  Rodgers  was  born  in  Paris,  Texas,  December 
14,  1862.  His  parents,  James  W.  and  Virginia  M. 
Hatcher  Rodgers,  were  Virginians  and  members  of 
old  and  aristocratic  families  of  that  state.  Early  in 
the  fifties  the  elder  Mr.  Rodgers  came  out  to  Texas, 
traveling  the  overland  route,  and  settled  at  Paris, 
Texas,  where  he  established  one  of  the  very  first 
furniture  houses  in  Texas.  The  Rodgers  were  united 
in  marriage  by  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Buckner,  lately  de- 
ceased, who  established  the  Buckner  Orphanage. 

Educated  in  the  schools  of  Paris,  Mr.  Rodgers  be- 
gan his  business  career  by  entering  his  father’s 
furniture  establishment.  In  1879,  at  the  age  of  16, 
he  had  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  business  so  com- 
pletely that  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  take  charge 
of  a branch  furniture  store  which  the  elder  Rodgers 


had  opened  up  at  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas.  He  re- 
mained the  successful  head  of  this  flourishing  firm 
for  eighteen  years,  building  up  a splendid  business 
and  repeatedly  enlarging  stock  and  floor  space.  In 
1897  he  returned  to  Paris  with  the  old  firm  and  re- 
mained there  fourteen  years.  About  1911  investiga- 
tion showed  that  conditions  in  Dallas  were  exception- 
ally favorable  for  the  establishment  of  a large  furni- 
ture house.  Anticipating  the  inauguration  of  an  un- 
precedented building  era,  Mr.  Rodgers,  with  his 
brother,  came  to  Dallas  to  look  over  the  field.  The 
result  of  the  visit  was  that  they  bought  an  interest 
in  the  Kauf man-Meyers  Company,  which  name  was 
changed  to  the  Rodgers-Meyers  Furniture  Co. 

His  marriage  to  Miss  Gretta  Beck,  of  Sulphur 
Springs,  took  place  in  November  of  1892.  She  was 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Beck,  a pioneer 
citizen  of  that  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodgers  live  at 
5000  Rieger  Avenue. 

Mr.  Rodgers  is  a 32d  degree  Mason,  Knights 
Templar,  Knight  of  Pythias,  and  a member  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church. 

B.  PERKINS,  president  of  the  Perkins  Dry 
Goods  Company,  at  Commerce  and  Austin 
Streets,  wholesale  dry  goods  dealers,  is  at 
the  head  of  a system  of  stores  which  has 
more  people  than  any  other  concern  handling 
a similar  line  of  goods  in  the  Southwest. 

The  wholesale  store  was  originally  established  in 
Greenville,  Texas,  in  1909,  with  a capital  stock  of 
350,000  and  in  1915  it  was  reorganized  and  moved  to 
Dallas  where  the  capital  stock  was  increased  to 
S500,000.  In  1918  the  capital  stock  was  increased 
to  a million  dollars  and  the  following  year  to  a 
million  and  a half.  These  figures  indicate  the  in- 
creasing prosperity  which  has  attended  its  first  five 
years  in  Dallas.  The  new  building  which  it  now 
occupies  is  a hundred  feet  square  and  has  ten  stories 
and  a basement.  This  space  is  devoted  entirely  to 
wholesale  goods.  In  addition  to  the  store  there  is 
a factory  occupying  one  floor  and  the  basement  of 
a fifty  by  two  hundred  foot  building.  This  factory 
produces  the  famous  “Dixie  King”  brand  pants  and 
overalls.  The  wholesale  house  handles  piece  goods 
of  all  kinds,  hosiery,  ladies’  dresses  and  coat  suits 
and  a complete  line  of  men’s  furnishings.  The  terri- 
tory covered  consists  of  all  Texas  and  parts  of  Louis- 
iana, Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
In  addition  to  the  twenty-eight  traveling  salesmen 
who  are  on  the  road  the  entire  year,  there  are  more 
than  a hundred  and  seventy  local  employes.  A stock 
varying  from  two  and  a half  to  three  million  dollars 
is  carried. 

Mr.  Perkins  is  a Texas  product,  having  been  born 
in  Lamar  county,  July  31,  1872.  His  father,  T.  A. 
Perkins,  came  to  Texas  from  Alabama  in  the  fifties 
and  settled  in  Lamar  County.  His  mother,  who  was 
Elizabeth  Hunter,  is  a native  of  Tennesse.  Mr. 
Perkins  received  his  early  education  from  the  public- 
schools  of  Montague  County.  In  1898  he  began  a 
retail  dry  goods  store  in  Kaufman,  Texas.  With  rare 
business  foresight  he  saw  the  opportunities  for  a 
system  of  retail  dry  goods  stores  in  Texas  and  one 
by  one  he  began  to  open  such  stores  in  various 
towns  until  fourteen  had  been  established,  all  of 
which  were  doing  a thriving  business.  In  1909  he 
entered  the  wholesale  business  and  six  years  later 
he  gave  up  the  management  of  the  retail  stores  and 
has  since  devoted  his  entire  time  to  the  wholesale 
Hade. 
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In  11)05,  Mr.  Parkins  was  married  in  Alvarado, 
Tixas,  to  Miss  Cherie  Wallace  of  Mansfield,  Texas. 
The  two  sons,  Harry  and  Willard  and  a daughter, 
Virginia  are  with  their  parents  at  their  home  at 
4 ! 1 6 Lakeside  in  Highland  Park. 

The  idea  that  a native  Texan  cannot  compete  with 
outsiders  in  the  dry  goods  business  has  forever  been 
dispelled  by  the  phenomenal  success  of  S.  B.  Perkins. 
Having  acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  retail 
business,  he  carried  his  experience  into  the  whole- 
sale line  and  by  close  application  he  has  made  steady 
advances  in  the  latter  field.  Throughout  his  resi- 
dence in  Dallas  he  has  been  actively  associated  with 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial members  of  the  First  Methodist  Church. 

0OHN  L.  DE  GRAZIER,  president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Moore-DeGrazier  Company,  In- 
corporated, wholesale  jewelry,  2nd  floor 
Praetorian  building',  heads  one  of  the  most 
extensive  wholesale  concerns  of  the  South.  Mr.  De- 
Grazier  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  jewelry 
business  and  superior  managing  proclivities.  Un- 
der his  direction  the  company  has  experienced  un- 
paralled  prosperity. 

Moore-DeGrazier  Company  was  established  in 
1908.  At  this  time  the  Praetorian  building  was  in 
course  of  construction  and  the  firm  moved  into  its 
rooms  before  the  structure  was  finished.  They  oc- 
cupy the  entire  second  floor  of  this  building  and  the 
adjoining  building.  This  company  is  a wholesale 
house  only,  handling  jewelry,  watches  and  diamonds, 
in  fact  a complete  line  of  jewelry  merchandise  used 
in  retail  stores.  Their  territory  includes  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico  and  a part  of 
Louisiana.  Three  men  are  kept  on  the  road,  and  15 
people  are  employed  in  the  local  house.  A con- 
stantly increasing  trade  has  demanded  enlargement 
from  time  to  time  and  more  employes  to  handle  the 
business.  During  1919  the  volume  of  business  con- 
ducted was  double  that  of  1918,  and  the  present  year 
will  see  a substantial  increase  over  that. 

A native  of  Texas,  Mr.  DeGrazier  was  born  on 
August  27,  1878  in  Kaufman  County,  near  Dallas, 
and  reared  in  this  city,  attending  the  schools  of  Dal- 
las. In  1898,  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
entered  the  jewelry  house  of  Shuttle  Brothers  and 
Lewis,  remaining  with  them  until  1908.  During  the 
years  spent  with  this  concern  he  was  an  earnest  and 
conscientious  student  of  every  phase  of  the  business 
and  was  frequently  promoted  to  greater  responsibil- 
ity, until  when  he  resigned  his  position  with  them  he 
was  one  of  the  executives,  having  been  appointed 
secretary  and  treasurer.  He  left  the  company  to  es- 
tablish his  own  business. 

Mr.  DeGrazier  is  a 32  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason, 
a Knight  Templar,  Shrine,  Hella  Temple,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Ad  League, 
the  Rotary  Club,  Dallas  Automobile  Club,  Dallas 
Athletic  Club,  City  Club,  Texas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Board  of  Appeals,  Commercialized  Amuse- 
ments, Dallas  Wholesale  Merchants  Association, 
^ holosale  Credit  Men’s  Association,  National  Whole- 
‘a!e  Jewelers  Association  and  the  Boneheads. 

He  takes  a keen  and  active  interest  in  civic  affairs, 
popular  in  all  circles,  and  looked  on  as  a leader, 
firmly  believes  in  the  future  of  his  city  and  pre- 
dicts wonderful  things  for  Texas,  whose  wealth  is 
just  becoming  known  to  the  outside  world. 


L.  NORSW  ORTII V,  president  of  the  C.  L. 
Norsworthy  Company,  wholesale  jewelers, 
1420  Commerce  Street,  Dallas,  has  devoted 
his  entire  business  career  to  the  mastery  of 
the  jewelry  business  and  for  the  past  twenty-one 
years  has  carried  on  that  line  of  business  activity  in 
this  city.  He  organized  the  company  of  which  he  is 
now  the  president  in  1912  and  since  that  time  has 
been  largely  instrumental  for  its  phenomenal  growth 
and  development.  The  company  was  capitalized  at 
forty  thousand  dollars  and  at  the  present  time  are 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  jewelry  trade  exclusively. 
The  home  of  the  concern,  which  is  located  at  1420 
Commerce  Street,  has  a floor  space  covering  eight 
thousand  square  feet  and  eleven  people  are  employed 
to  care  for  the  local  trade.  The  company  does  not 
limit  its  activities  to  Texas  alone  but  also  has 
agencies  in  Oklahoma,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  and 
at  the  present  time  employs  three  traveling  sales- 
men. 

Born  at  Huntsville,  Texas,  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1881,  C.  L.  Norsworthy  is  a son  of  T.  W.  and 
Lucy  (Wardlaw)  Norsworthy.  The  father  came  to 
this  state  soon  after  the  Civil  War  and  settled  in 
Harris  County,  while  the  mother  was  a native  of 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Norsworthy  received  his  early  edu- 
cational training  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
cityf  being  a graduate  of  its  high  school  in  1S9S.  In 
the  following  year  he  moved  to  Dallas,  where  he 
began  his  business  career  with  the  firm  of  Morgan 
and  Hawley,  wholesale  jewelers.  He  worked  in  the 
various  departments  of  that  concern  for  the  next 
succeeding  four  years,  after  which  time  he  went  into 
the  jewelry  business  for  himself.  He  managed  this 
company  until  1911  and  in  the  following  year  organ- 
ized the  Norsworthy  Company,  of  which  he  is  now 
the  president.  Having  leai’ned  the  jewelry  trade  in 
the  hard  school  of  experience,  Mr.  Norsworthy  has 
not  only  mastered  it  but  he  is  a novice  in'  that 
line  of  business  activity. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Norsworthy  to  Miss  Emma 
Schoellkopf,  daughter  of  G.  H.  Schoellkopf,  of  this 
city,  was  solemnized  here  and  they  are  the  parents 
of  two  children,  C.  L.,  junior,  and  George  Henry 
Norsworthy.  The  Norsworthy  home  is  located  at 
4912  Swiss  Avenue,  Dallas. 

In  fraternal  affiliations,  Mr.  Norsworthy  is  a 
thirty-second  degree  Mason,  Hella  Temple  Shriner.. 
and  also  has  membership  in  the  City  Club,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Dallas  Automobile  Club  and 
the  Credit  Men’s  Association.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Democrat. 

In  the  career  of  Mr.  Norsworthy  we  have  a vivid 
example  of  the  self-made  man;  a man  who  started 
from  the  bottom  and  worked  up  to  the  top;  a man 
v,  ho  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  civic  affairs  of 
this  city  and  a man  of  which  she  may  justly  be  proud 
to  number  among  her  citizens. 


AN  (i()ET  rlNGER,  vice-president  of  the 
Titche-Goettinger  Company,  Elm  and  Ervay. 
is  connected  with  an  establishment  which 

has  done  more  than  its  share  to  make  Dallas 

the  chief  retail  dry  goods  and  clothing  center  of  the 
Southwest. 

The  history  of  the  Titche-Goettinger  Company, 
covering  a period  of  almost  twenty  years  has  been 
closely  associated  with  its  home  city  in  its  growth 
and  ever  widening  patronage.  It  began  its  existence 
in  1902  in  a fifty  by  ninety  foot  store  at  Elm  and 
Murphy  streets  under  the  joint  ownership  and 
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management  of  Mr.  Goettinger  and  Mr.  Ed  Titche 
who  remains-as  president  of  the  firm.  In  1 1*0 1 , when 
the  Wilson  Building  was  completed  the  business  was 
transferred  to  its  new  location  where  it  has  since  re- 
mained. 


Three  floors  of  the  main  building  are  occupied  and 
in  1912  the  annex  was  completed  with  twelve  floors 
and  a basement.  In  all  there  is  a floor  space  of  ap- 
proximately 120,000  square  feet.  The  firm  was 
incorporated  in  1902  with  a capital  stock  of  $150,000 
which  was  raised  in  1912  to  $250,000  and  again  in 
1916  to  $100,000.  The  present  business  has  a surplus 
and  capital  of  over  a million  dollars.  The  number 
of  employees  ranges  from  550  to  700  according  to 
the  seasons  of  the  year.  An  idea  of  the  remarkable 
growth  of  the  firm  may  be  gained  by  the  fact  that  in 
1920  its  valuation  was  more  than  twenty  times  that 
with  which  it  was  begun  seventeen  years  before. 
Plans  are  being  made  not  only  for  an  additional 
ware  house  but  also  for  beautifying  the  present 
location. 

Mr.  Goettinger  was  born  in  Berlin,  Germany,  May 
11,  1862.  In  1871  he  came  with  his  parents,  Maurice 
and  Julia  Goettinger,  nee  Floto,  to  New  York  City 
where  he  attended  the  public  schools  and  became 
familiar  with  American  customs  and  ideals.  In  1877 
the  family  moved  to  Galveston  where  they  remained 
for  ten  years.  In  1887  Mr.  Goettinger  came  to 
Dallas  and  helped  open  the  business  of  Fellman, 
Grumbach  and  Harris.  This  firm  was  succeeded  in 
1891  by  the  A.  Harris  Company  with  whom  Mr. 
Goettinger  remained  until  1902  when,  together  with 
Mr.  Titche,  he  established  the  present  house  of 
Titche-Goettinger  Co. 

In  1887  Mr.  Goettinger  was  married  to  Miss  Mamie 
Ulmen  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  since  deceased.  There  are 
no  children.  The  Goettinger  residence  is  at  3611 
Gaston  Ave. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
contribution  which  the  institution  with  which  Mr. 
Goettinger  is  associated  has  made  to  the  commercial 
life  of  the  city  of  Dallas  not  the  least  element  of 
which  is  the  standard  of  courteous  and  satisfactory 
service  which  it  has  set.  Such  a business  is  living 
evidence  of  the  genuine  integrity  of  the  men  who 
direct  it.  Mr.  Goettinger  is  a member  of  the 
Praetorian  Club,  the  Columbian  Club  of  Dallas,  The 
Southern  Travelers  of  New  York  and  the  Metropolis 
Club  of  New  York  City.  His  church  affiliation  is 
with  the  Congregation  Emanuel  of  Dallas. 


||OL  DREYFUS,  sident  and  manager 

of  Dreyfus  & Son,  “At  the  Center  of  Dallas 
Activities,”  Main  and  Murphy,  dealers  in 
men’s  and  boys’  clothing,  has  come  to  till  a 
large  place  in  Dallas  circles,  not  only  as  a success- 
ful business  man  but  also  as  a man  who  has  the 
community  welfare  at  heart  and  as  a public  spirited 
citizen. 


The  Dreyfus  Clothing  Store,  in  which  Mr.  Dreyfus 
is  associated  with  his  father,  Gerard  Dreyfus,  who 
is  president  of  the  firm,  was  established  in  1912  with 
a capital  stock  of  $60,000  which,  in  1919,  was  in- 
creased to  $200,000.  These  figures  alone  would  in- 
dicate the  remarkable  growth  which  the  business  has 
enjoyed  but  a better  proof  of  its  prosperity  is  the 
steadily  increasing  number  of  its  satisfied  patrons. 
In  a city  which  is  comparatively  new,  it  becomes  the 
task  of  such  stores  as  the  Dreyfus  establishment 
to  set  the  pace  and  fix  the  standards  in  the  retail 


clothing  business  and  for  the  high  plane  upon  which 
the  Dreyfus  concern  has  been  pitched,  the  city  of 
Dallas  should  be  profoundly  thankful.  A hundred 
employes  are  used  and  an  annual  business  of  one 
and  a quarter  million  dollars  is  done.  A stock  valued 
at  more  than  $350,000  is  carried.  Its  claim  of  being 
"at  the  center  of  Dallas  activities”  is  not  an  over- 
statement and  from  whatever  angle  the  traveler  ap- 
proaches the  city  of  Dallas  the  excellency  of  Dreyfus 
clothes  is  heralded  by  artistic  bill-boards. 

Mr.  Dreyfus  is  not  a late  arrival  in  Dallas,  having 
been  born  were  on  August  12,  1885,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  his  home 
city.  His  father,  Gerard  Dreyfus,  was  for  twenty- 
nine  years  with  the  E.  M.  Kahn  Company,  and  at 
the  time  of  establishing  his  own  business  he  had 
one-third  interest  in  the  company.  His  mother  was 
Julia  Hurst.  Immediately  upon  leaving  school  in 
1900  Mr.  Dreyfus  took  a position  with  the  E.  M. 
Kahn  Company  where  he  remained  for  twelve  years. 
His  naturally  keen  aptitude  for  business  was  culti- 
vated and  when  his  father  decided  to  begin  business 
for  himself  the  son,  then  only  twenty-seven,  was 
thoroughly  equipped  to  become  its  vice-president 
and  manager.  This  position  he  has  since  retained 
with  increasing  success  and  efficiency. 

Every  man  has  his  hobbies  and  perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  to  which  Mr.  Dreyfus  is  subject  is  his 
love  for  fine  cars  and  for  introducing  innovations  in 
the  store.  One  of  his  latest  fads  of  the  type  last 
mentioned  is  “Barber  Bill”  with  his  kiddies  barber 
shop  and  hobby-horses  for  barber  chairs.  To  an 
unusual  degree  he  has  shown  himself  interested  in 
all  worthy  causes  pertaining  to  municipal  welfare 
and  contributes  liberally  to  such  enterprises.  He  is 
a member  of  the  City  Club,  the  Columbian  Club,  the 
Elks,  the  Lakewood  Country  Club  and  has  his  church 
affiliation  with  the  Temple  Emanuel.  Prosperity 
justly  merited  and  unselfishly  used  makes  Mr.  Drey- 
fus a favorite  among  a host  of  friends. 

US  ROOS,  president  of  the  Gus  Roos  Com- 
pany, dealers  in  men’s  clothing,  furnishings 
and  hats,  is  at  the  helm  of  an  enterprise 
whose  increasing  growth  and  popularity 
gives  ample  proof  that  it  is  meeting  a permanent 
demand. 

The  Gus  Roos  store  was  established  in  1912  by 
Louis  Schwarz  and  Mr.  Roos  as  Schwarz  and  Roos. 
In  1915  Mr.  Schwarz  died,  leaving  Mr.  Roos  in  sole 
charge  and  the  name  of  the  establishment  was 
changed  to  Gus  Roos  Company.  The  store  which 
it  occupies  is  fifty  feet  by  a hundred  feet  with  one 
floor  and  basement.  In-  1915  the  business  was  in- 
corporated for  $30,000.  A stock  of  up-to-date  men’s 
clothes  and  furnishings,  valued  at  from  seventy-five 
to  a hundred  thousand  dollars,  is  carried.  Fifteen 
employes  are  used  and  no  pains  have  been  spared 
to  make  the  representation  of  goods  the  most  trust- 
worthy and  the  service  the  most  efficient  possible. 
Special  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  hat  line 
which  has  resulted  in  a hat  trade  second  to  none  in 
the  South,  in  proportion  to  the  stock  invested. 

Mr.  Roos  was  born  in  Alsace  Lorraine  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  1875.  His  parents  belonged  to  the  substantial 
farming  class  of  that  province.  Both  were  French 
and  his  father,  Joseph  Roos,  fought  under  Napoleon 
III  in  the  war  of  1S70.  Young  Gus,  lured  by  the  re- 
ports of  commercial  advantages  in  America,  came 
to  this  side  in  1892  and  found  his  way  at  once  to 
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i uillas.  His  first  employment. was  with  E.  M.  Kahn 
v Co.,  in  which  place  he  remained  for  ten  years.  He 
I lowed  no  principle  of  business  to  escape  his  notice 
s:d  his  naturally  keen  business  insight  was  con- 
• tantly  enlarged.  In  1903  he  took  a position  with 
1 tche-Goettinger  as  buyer  in  the  men’s  department, 
ilore  his  preparation  for  the  active  management  of  a 
business  was  completed  and  in  1912  he  helped  in  the 
ostablishment  of  the  present  firm. 

In  1901  Mr.  Roos  was  married  to  Miss  Selma 
Gradwohl  of  Dallas.  With  their  only  child,  Alice, 
they  live  in  their  home  at  1833  F’orrest  Avenue. 

A business  such  as  the  Gus  Roos  Company  is  does 
pot  spring  up  over  night  nor  can  it  be  the  result 
of  any  policy  except  that  of  high  class  service 
furnishing  a reliable  line  of  goods.  Mr.  Roos’  long 
experience  as  a buyer  enables  him  to  take  a com- 
prehensive view  of  the  entire  clothing  market,  thus 
eliminating  unwise  purchases  and  his  careful  study 
of  the  American  taste  makes  it  possible  for  him  to 
meet  the  demands  of  every  occasion.  In  addition 
to  his  close  application  to  his  particular  enterprise 
Mr.  Roos  has  made  his  influence  felt  as  a citizen. 
He  is  a Shriner,  a member  of  the  Columbian  Club, 
the  Auto  Club.  His  church  affiliation  is  with  the 
Temple  Emanuel.  “For  value  received”  the  city  of 
Dallas  has  come  to  place  upon  Gus  Roos  the  estimate 
of  high  merit  as  a successful  business  man  and  a 
loyal,  public-spirited  citizen. 

r^T^rjlL.  BENSON  and  C.  L.  SEMANS,  president 
P X'cN  and  secretary-treasurer,  respectively,  of  the 
Benson-Semans  Company,  1217-19  Main 
: ,rr'  U Street,  established  this  modern  clothing  and 
gents’  furnishing  store  on  September  7,  1920,  open- 
ing one  of  the  classiest  retail  establishments  of  its 
kind  in  the  South.  The  store  is  the  result  of  several 
months’  intensive  study  and  planning,  and  it  was 
evident  on  the  opening  day  that  the  results  had  ex- 
ceeded even  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
enthusiastic  young  men  whose  vision  and  business 
ability  made  such  an  establishment  possible.  Asso- 
ciated with  these  two  men  as  stockholders  and  active 
department  heads  are  A1  B.  Steinau,  Frank  Cope- 
land, Jr.,  and  Otto  Schmidt,  each  of  long  experience 
in  his  particular  department.  The  store  carries  a 
comprehensive  line  of  the  highest  grade,  nationally 
advertised  men’s  wearing  apparel,  including  the  well 
known  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  clothing,  John  B. 
Stetson  hats  and  are  exclusive  agents  for  Dobb’s 
Fifth  Avenue  hats  and  Manhattan  shirts.  Accessory 
lines  are  of  the  same  high  grade  and  it  is  the 
avowed  intention  of  the  proprietors  to  make  this  the 
leading  clothing  store  of  Dallas.  New  and  modern 
fixtures,  walnut  window  backs  and  a comprehensive 
decorating  and  lighting  scheme  make  the  store  one 
of  more  than  ordinary  attractiveness. 

C.  L.  Benson,  head  of  the  establishment,  was  born 
at  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  September  2,  18SG,  a son 
of  J.  and  Bronna  Benson.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools.  For  twenty  years  he  was  engaged 
in  the  clothing  arid  men’s  furnishing  business  at 
Shreveport  with  his  father  and  brothers  and  is  re- 
garded as  an  expert  in  every'  detail  of  retail  mer- 
chandising. For  nine  yrears  he  was  manager  of 
Dreyfus  and  Son  in  Dallas.  In  1917  Mr.  Benson  was 
married  in  New  York  City  to  Miss  Sybil  Low'enberg. 
daughter  of  P.  I.owenberg.  They  reside  at  1-108 

orest  Avenue.  Mr.  Benson  is  a member  of  the 
D-  I‘.  O.  E.,  Lakewood  Country  Club,  Columbian  Club 
•and  Temple  Emanu  El. 


C.  L.  Semans  is  a native  of  Iowa  and  was  born 
at  Des  Moines,  December  2,  1888,  a son  of  J.  M. 
and  Rena  (Nelson)  Semans.  His  father  was  a well 
known  Iowa  business  man,  owning  retail  jewelry 
stores  in  Iowa. 

Educated  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  Des 
Moines,  Mr.  Semans  later  attended  Highland  Park 
Academy  and  then  entered  the  commercial  world.  He 
was  associated  with  Rothchilds  and  Son  in  Kansas 
City  and  after  removing  to  Dallas  was  connected 
with  E.  M.  Kahn  and  Company  for  nine  years.  He 
knows  the  hat  industry  and  enjoys  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  business  associates  and  all  who 
know  him. 

On  March  6,  1911,  he  was  married  at  Kansas  City 
to  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Schroeder,  daughter  of  C. 
Schroeder,  well  known  business  man  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  They  reside  at  607  East  Eighth  Street. 

The  Benson-Semans  Company,  although  launched 
in  the  latter  part  of  1920,  has  already  achieved  an 
enviable  position  in  retail  clothing  circles.  It  was 
launched  as  a new  store,  new  merchandise  and  new 
ideas  and  is  living  up  to  the  pre-opening  announce- 
ments of  its  plans.  It  occupies  a three-story  build- 
ing fifty  by  one  hundred  feet  and  has  32  employees 
besides  the  partners  who  are  actively  interested  in 
the  business. 

HAMES  M.  MORONEY  found  his  opportunity 
in  his  father’s  business,  the  Moroney  Hard- 
ware Co.,  at  1113-1209  Patterson  Avenue. 
He  entered  the  business  when  he  left  col- 
lege in  1915,  and  now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he 
is  president  of  the  company  which  has  a capital 
stock  of  $500,000. 

The  company  is  one  of  the  pioneer  business  or- 
ganizations of  the  city.  It  was  founded  in  1875 
by  James  Moroney,  who  came  to  Dallas  from  Ireland 
in  the  seventies.  Ten  years  later,  in  1885,  the  busi- 
ness was  incorporated  with  a capital  stock  of 
$50,000.  In  1918  the  capital  stock  was  increased 

to  half  a million  dollars an  increase  of  900  per 

cent  in  thirty-three  years. 

The  Moroney  Hardware  Company  carries  on  ex- 
clusively an  extensive  wholesale  business  with  North 
Texas  as  its  territory.  The  plant  consists  of  a two- 
story  building,  175x200  feet,  on  Patterson  Street, 
with  100x100,  three  stories,  making  a total  floor 
space  of  about  100,000  square  feet. 

Mr.  Moroney  is  a native  of  Dallas,  born  here  on 
July,  10,  189-1,  the  son  of  James  Moroney  and  Lenora 
McQueen  Moroney.  To  Dallas,  also,  belongs  the 
credit  of  his  education,  in  part  at  least.  He  at- 
tended the  University  of  Dallas,  finishing  his  educa- 
tion at  Georgetown  University  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
One  of  the  most  popular  leaders  in  the  younger  so- 
ciety set,  in  1917,  he  married  Miss  Maidie  Dealey. 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  George  B.  Dealey,  president  of 
the  A.  H.  Belo  Company  publications,  which  com- 
prise the  Dallas  News,  the  Dallas  Journal,  and  the 
Semi-Weekly  Farm  News. 

The  Moroney  home,  at  3653  Maplewod  Avenue,  in 
Highland  Park,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  in  the 
city.  Mr.  Moroney’s  twro  little  girls,  Mary  Elizabeth 
and  Jean,  give  to  it  the  atmosphere  of  a real  home. 

Mr.  Moroney  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  the  City  Club,  the  University  Club,  the 
Dallas  Country  Club  and  one  of  the  livest  members 
of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A young  man  of  proven  leadership  in  business, 
society  and  civic  affairs,  Mr.  Maroney  is  one  of  the 
most  forward-looking  citizens  of  Dallas. 
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ILI.IAM  C.  HIXSON,  proprietor  of  Wm.  C. 
Hixson  Company,  laboratory  furniture  and 
apparatus,  1610  Bryan  Street,  has  had  an 
interesting1  career  that  has  carried  him 
around  the  world.  Mr.  Hixson’s  personal  attributes 
and  his  qualities  of  leadership  have  fitted  him  for 
the  high  places  in  life,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  a business  career  is  necessary  to  financial  inde- 
pendence, he  would  probably  have  spent  his  days  in 
the  diplomatic  circles  of  foreign  capitols. 

Mr.  Hixson  began  his  present  business  in  1905, 
by  selling  school  furniture  throughout  the  state.  He 
has  furnished  lockers  and  equipment  to  schools,  col- 
leges, Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  large  hotels,  banks,  and  big 
corporations  and  manufacturing  institutions  in 
every  part  of  Texas.  He  carries  a picturesque  and 
extensive  line  of  laboratory  apparatus,  including 
the  many  intricate  devices  employed  by  modern 
scientific  methods  that  seem  so  complex  to  the  un- 
initiated, and  handles  everything  in  the  way  of  gym- 
nasium and  playground  equipment,  being  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  three  world-famous  manufacturers 
of  apparatus  and  equipment:  Kewaunee  Manufac- 
turing Company,  the  Fred  Medart  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  the  Central  Scientific  Company.  He 
has  not  only  met  with  marked  success  in  his  work, 
but  has  been  able,  through  his  knowledge  of  ad- 
vanced methods,  to  render  to  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  Texas  an  appreciable  service. 

Mr.  Hixson  was  born  in  Webster  County,  Georgia, 
near  Preston,  on  March  14,  1869.  His  parents,  John 
O.  and  Martha  T.  Hixson,  were  old  residents  of 
Webster  County,  their  families  being  among  the 
first  to  settle  in  Georgia.  When  he  was  nine  months 
old  his  family  moved  to  Union  Springs,  Alabama, 
where  his  boyhood  was  spent.  After  finishing  the 
public  school  course  in  Union  Springs  he  entered 
the  University  at  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  and  was 
graduated  with  honors  from  this  institution,  re- 
ceiving-his  A.  B.  degree  in  1890  and  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  1892.  The  following  two  years 
he  taught  in  Clarborne  College  at  Homer,  Louisiana, 
coming  to  Texas  at  the  end  of  that  time  and  accept- 
ing the  principalship  of  the  high  school  at  Long- 
view. While  here  he  received  the  appointment  of 
United  States  Marshal  and  later  acting  consul  and 
vice-consul  to  China.  The  day  before  sailing  for  the 
Orient  he  was  married  to  Miss  Pearl  Rivers  Howard, 
a Texas  girl  and  daughter  of  J.  C.  Howard,  of  Long- 
view. Diplomatic  services  kept  him  in  Foo  Chow, 
China,  for  three  years,  or  until  the  expiration  of 
Cleveland’s  administration,  when  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  became  head  of  the  English 
department  of  the  high  school  at  Waco,  and  then 
principal  of  the  school.  After  four  years  he  was 
appointed  chief  clerk  of  the  state  department  of 
education  at  Austin.  His  present  work,  rather  than 
a digression,  is  an  outgrowth  of  his  years  of  work 
in  educational  capacities,  and  his  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  needs  of  schools  and  colleges. 


When  Wilson’s  election  ushered  in  another  Demo- 
cratic administration,  friends  and  admirers  of  Mr. 
Hixson  urged  him  to  accept  a portfolio  for  the 
United  States  Government  as  consul  to  some  for- 
eign locality,  but  he  declined,  being  already  well 
established  and  feeling  that  it  would  entail  too 
many  sacrifices. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hixson  have  three  children,  Daphne 
(now  Mrs.  W.  B.  Curtis,  of  Tuskegee,  Alabama), 
William  C.,  Jr.,  who  is  attending  the  University  of 


Texas,  and  Jack  Howard.  Their  home  is  at  2810 
South  Boulevard. 

Mr.  Hixson  is  a Knight  of  Pythias,  a Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon,  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Traveler’s  Protective  Association,  D.  0.  0.  K., 
and  the  Baptist  Church. 


E.  HALABY,  115  Field  Street,  is  an  artist. 
His  particular  line  is  interior  decorating, 
and  examples  of  his  art  can  be  seen  in  a 
number  of  the  fine  homes  of  Dallas  and  Fort 
Worth,  and  throughout  the  South. 

Mr.  Halaby  is  a native  of  Syria,  the  original  home 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  Hittites,  the  Phenicians  anil 
other  nations  connected  with  Old  Testament  history; 
the  country  where  Abraham  dwelt;  where  the 
Hebrew  kingdom  was  established  and  where  David 
and  Solomon  reigned,  and  that  portion  of  it  known 
as  Palestine  drew  the  attention  of  the  world  because 
it  was  the  land  in  which  Jesus  Christ  lived  and  in 
which  Christianity  was  founded.  His  birthplace  was 
Akka,  a city  and  seaport  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Carmel,  his  entry  into  the  world  being  recorded 
March  17,  1880.  His  father,  Elias  Halaby,  was  a 
a man  of  prominence  in  this  Syrian  city,  being  treas- 
urer of  Akka.  ’ His  mother  was  a native  of  Egypt, 
and  before  her  marriage  was  Miss  Almas  Mallouk. 


When  Mr.  Halaby  was  8 years  old  his  parents 
came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  New  York, 
where  the  elder  Mr.  Halaby  engaged  in  newspaper 
work.  The  son  entered  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  and  all  went  well  until  the  death  of  his  father. 

Mr.  Halaby  was  14  years  old  when  his  father  died, 
and  the  death  of  his  parent  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  withdraw  from  school  and  go  to  work.  He 
took  up  interior  decorating  and  continued  in  the 
profession  until  1891,  when  he  went  to  South  Amer- 
ica and  engaged  in  mercantile  and  gold  mining  busi- 
ness. Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1898,  he 
went  back  to  New  York  but  remained  there  only 
a short  while,  going  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  spent 
two  years.  He  came  to  Dallas  in  1910  and  some  of 
his  best  work  in  interior  decorating  and  home 
furnishing  has  been  done  in  Dallas  homes. 

He  is  the  owner  of  the  largest  line  of  Oriental  rugs 
in  Texas,  his  stock  being*  carried  at  Fakes  Furniture 
Company,  Fort  Worth. 


In  1918  Mr.  Halaby  went  into  the  oil  business  and 
was  interested  in  the  organization  of  several  com- 
panies. He  now  owns  about  40  to  50  barrels  of 
production  per  day.  Although  successful  in  his  oil 
activities,  Mr.  Halaby  loved  his  profession  too  well 
to  abandon  it,  and  he  is  now  getting  back  into  deco- 
rative work.  He  is  prepared  to  furnish  homes  com- 
pletely and  correctly,  making  a specialty  of  ex- 
clusive residences. 


Mr.  Halaby  is  married  and  lives  at  3529  Beverly 
Drive,  Highland  Park.  His  wife,  Laura  (Wilkins) 
Halaby,  is  a native  of  Graham,  Texas,  the  daughter 
of  W.  T.  Wilkins,  a deceased  ranchman.  They  were 
married  in  Dallas,  July  5,  1914,  and  have  one  son, 
N.  E.  Jr.  Mr.  Halaby  is  a 32d  degree  Mason  and 
belongs  to  Dallas  Consistory  No.  2,  and  Hella  Temple 
Shrine;  he  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Auto  Club,  Cedar  Crest  Country  Club, 
the  Dallas  Athletic  Club  and  the  Dallas  Art  Asso- 
ciation. He  worships  at  the  Christian  Science 
Church. 

He  is  a Dallas  booster. 
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MEN  OF  TEXAS 


RVIN  I-  KRAMER,  proprietor  of  Pike  and 
Kramer,  jewelers,  1400  Main  Street,  has  for 
many  years  been  well  known  in  the  business 
world  of  Dallas.  The  company  was  estab- 
lished in  1012  by  Mr.  Kramer  and  E.  L.  Pike  and  has 
continued  under  that  name  though  Mr.  Pike  died  on 
January  24,  1920.  The  Pike  and  Kramer  Company 
does  retail  business  and  manufactures  jewelry.  It 
specializes  in  diamonds,  platinum  and  solid  gold 
jewelry  only.  The  firm  has  nine  employees  and  em- 
ploys an  extra  force  for  the  holiday  season. 

Mr.  Kramer  was  born  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on 
July  19,  1875.  His  father  was  Morris  Kramer  and 
bis  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Julia  Weill.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  from  the  Louisville  public 
schools.  In  1889  the  family  moved  to  Dallas  and  his 
lather  died  the  same  year.  Mr.  Kramer  worked  for 
Sanger  Brothers  for  three  years  after  he  came  to 
Dallas.  Then  he  went  into  the  cigar  business,  doing 
wholesale  and  retail  business.  Seventeen  years  later, 
in  1912,  he  went  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Pike  and 
Pike  and  Kramer,  jewelers,  was  established. 


In  1902  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mae  F.  Fechenback 
of  Dallas.  They  are  the  parents  of  one  child,  a girl, 
Juanita.  The  family  resides  at  2635  South  Boule- 
vard. 

Mr.  Kramer  is  a member  of  the  Hella  Temple 
Shrine  and  is  past  president  and  now  director  of  the 
Columbian  Club.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  City 
Club  and  the  Lakewood  Country  Club. 

Mr.  Kramer  takes  active  interest  in  all  business 
and  civic  affairs  of  Dallas. 


RVIN  H.  WEIL,  owner  of  I.  H.  Weil  & Co., 
ladies’  and  children’s  ready  to  wear,  corner 
of  Murphy  and  Elm  Streets,  has  built  up  a 
business  that  enjoys  both  local  and  out-of- 
town  trade.  His  excellent  line  of  merchandise  is 
offered  to  the  public  at  remarkably  reasonable 
prices,  which  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  popu- 
larity of  his  establishment,  and  results  in  a daily 
influx  of  customers  from  the  city  and  smaller  towns 
both  near  and  far.  B.  F.  Lewis  is  part  owner  of 
this  firm,  and  has  charge  of  all  advertising  and  is 
assistant  store  manager. 

Mr.  Weil  came  to  Dallas,  March,  1919,  from  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  this 
business.  He  was  fortunate  in  securing  for  his 
location  a site  convenient  to  every  street  car  in 
the  city  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  smart  shopping 
district.  The  concern  occupies  three  floors  and  base- 
ment of  a building  75  by  100  feet,  and  handles 
ladies’  and  children’s  ready-to-wear  goods,  shoes, 
millinery  and  dress  goods.  The  store  has  won  a 
name  for  prompt  deliveries  and  courteous  attention 
to  customers. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Lewis,  partner  of  the  firm,  has 
been  in  Dallas  fur  two  years,  coming  here  from 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  become  associated  with  this 
firm.  Mr.  Lewis  has  spent  twelve  years  in  retail 
ready-to-wear  .business,  formerly  general  superin- 
tendent of  Bry-Bloch  & Co.,  of  Memphis  for  three 
years. 

Huntsville,  Alabama,  is  Mr.  Weil’s  birthplace. 
His  father,  H.  Weil,  was  for  many  years  a promi- 
nent and  successful  dealer  in  general  merchandise 
at  that  city,  and  is  now  deceased,  after  having  re- 
tired from  business.  His  mother  was  Miss  Bell 
Wertheimer,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Mr.  Weil  attended 
the  Huntsville  schools  and  later  the  Cincinnati 
schools  from  which  he  graduated  in  1906.  For  two 


years  following  he  engaged  in  the  banking  business 
in  Alabama,  leaving  this  to  form  a connection  with 
the  Bry-Bloch  Company,  a large  mercantile  firm  of 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  It  was  while  he  was  with 
this  company  that  he  became  associated  with  Mr. 
Lewis,  his  present  partner,  and  the  two  came  to 
Dallas  together  to  open  up  their  ready-to-wear 
establishment. 

Mr.  Weil  was  married  in  January  of  1920,  to  Mis? 
Helen  Schweich,  of  St.  Louis,  daughter  of  M.  -T 
Schweich,  the  wedding  taking  place  at  the  Station 
Hotel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weil  make  their  home  at  503? 
Swiss  Avenue,  Hunger  Place. 

Mr.  Weil  is  an  Elk,  a member  of  Bnai  Brith,  th? 
Columbia  Club,  Lakewood  Country  Club,  City  Club 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Temple  Emanu-El. 

AMES  B.  POWERS,  general  superintendent 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  & Co.,  is  the  son  of  J.  E. 
and  Jennie  Early  Powers,  who  came  to 
Dallas  in  the  80’s  from  Kentucky. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  with  striking  emphasis, 
and  regard  for  a truthful  estimate  of  the  sometime 
extraordinary  coincidence  of  circumstances,  that 
James  B.  Powers  is,  through  and  through,  a Dallas 
product.  Born  in  Dallas  on  September  22,  1887; 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Dallas;  given  his 
first  employment  in  Dallas,  in  the  local  office  of  the 
H.  & T.  C.  Ry — where  he  worked  for  eighteen  months 
— and  then,  by  that  unseen  fate  which  guides  the 
destinies  of  men,  introduced  to  his  life-work  in 
the  Dallas  house  of  Sears,  Roebuck  & Company, 
whose  service  he  entered  in  1906 — at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen years — in  the  capacity  of  office  boy,  at  a time 
when  Sears,  Roebuck  & Company  could  boast  of  not 
more  than  twenty-five  employees — he  grew  up  with 
that  wonderful  Dallas  organization,  until  today,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-three,  Mr.  Powers,  one  time  office 
boy,  is  general  superintendent  of  the  largest  mer- 
chandising concern  not  only  in  Dallas,  but  in  the 
whole  Southwest,  a concern  that  requires  for  its 
Southwestern  trade  alone  1,500,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  a concern  that  provides  a livelihood  for 
2,500  loyal  Dallas  citizens,  all  working  under  Mr. 
Powers’  supervision,  a concern  that  does  an  annual 
business  in  excess  of  20  millions  of  dollars. 

To  digress,  for  a moment,  from  the  personal, 
what  more  forceful  reminder  could  be  suggested  of 
that  trite  pronouncement,  “Sow  your  crop  and  reap 
your  harvest  after  its  kind.”  Admittedly,  there  is 
no  alchemy  of  transforming  the  servile  dust  of  op- 
portunity into  the  pure  gold  of  success  except 
through  achievement,  paying  the  price  withal. 

Such  is  the  story  of  one  man’s  career. 

And  man — 

“How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  Man!” 
or,  as  Pope  proclaims — 

“Created  half  to  rise,  and  half  to  fall 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a prey  to  all; 

Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurled; 

The  glory,  jest  and  riddle  of  the  world.” 

Not  as  the  “tinsel  clink  of  compliment,”  but,  may- 
hap, by  way  of  inspiration  to  better  things,  to  some 
' courageous  youth  yet  “in  his  salad  days,  green  in 
judgment,”  this  sketch  will  serve  some  useful  pur- 
pose in  the  telling — for 

“One  good  deed  dying  tongueless 
Slaughters  a thousand  waiting  upon  that.” 

Mr.  Powers  is  a Shriner,  a member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  Dallas  Country  Club.  He 
resides  at  4914  Worth  Street,  Dallas. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TEXAS 


TTO  H.  LANG,  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Lang  & Witchell,  architects,  and  struc- 
tural engineers,  with  offices  in  the  Amer- 
ican Exchange  Bank  Building,  is  one  of  the 
really  great  architects  of  the  South  and  during  his 
residence  in  Dallas  of  more  than  thirty  years  few 
large  buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  city  of  which 
he  was  not  the  chief  designer. 

The  firm  of  Lang  & Witchell  was  organized  in 
1905  and  began  at  once  to  handle  the  big  propositions 
of  construction.  Among  the  larger  buildings  which 
they  have  designed  are  the  Texas  & Pacific  Station, 
Fort  Worth,  and  in  Dallas,  the  Bryan  Street  high 
school,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Sanger  Building,  the 
Southwestern  Life  Building,  the  American  Ex- 
change Building,  the  Magnolia  Building,  the  Sears 
& Robuck  Building,  the  Adolphus  Annex,  the  Jeffer- 
son Hotel — in  fact  to  mention  all  the  buildings  which 
stand  as  monuments  to  the  architectural  genius  of 
the  firm  would  be  practically  to  name  all  the  large 
buildings  in  the  city  of  Dallas.  Nor  has  their  work 
been  confined  to  their  home  city  but  they  have  to 
their  credit  at  least  three  county  court  houses  in  the 
state  and  the  Municipal  Court  House  at  Houston. 

Mr.  Lang  was  born  in  Freiburg,  province  of  Baden, 
Germany,  December  2,  1SG4.  His  parents  were  Wil- 
liam and  Bertha  (Haegelin)  Lang.  He  was  educated 
in  the  department  of  architecture  and  engineering 
of  the  University  of  Karlsruhe.  Germany.  When  he 
was  twenty-four  years  old  he  came  to  America  and 
located  shortly  afterwards  in  Dallas  where  he  has 
since  remained  with  the  exception  of  two  years  spent 
in  the  Texas  & Pacific  engineer’s  office  at  Marshall, 
Texas.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  structural  engineer 
for  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railroad,  continuing  in  that 
position  until  1905  when  the  present  firm  was  organ- 
ized. For  four  years,  1915-19,  he  served  as  commis- 
sioner of  streets  and  public  property  of  Dallas. 

Just  before  leaving  Germany  for  America  in  1888, 
Mr.  Lang  was  married  to  Miss  Felize  Freedenburg, 
of  Karlsruhe,  Germany.  In  1903  Mrs.  Lang  died, 
leaving  a son,  William  J.,  and  two  daughters  who  are 
now  Mrs.  Graham  H.  Frost  and  Mrs.  0.  B.  Freeman. 
The  Lang  residence  is  at  4811  Swiss  Avenue. 

Mr.  Lang  is  a Mason  of  high  standing,  having 
taken  degrees  in  both  the  York  and  Scottish  Rite, 
and  is  a Shriner  and  a Knight  Templar.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Lakewood  Country  Club,  the  Rotary 
Club  and  the  University  Club.  He  has  done  much 
for  the  advancement  of  his  profession  in  Texas 
through  his  association  with  the  Technical  Club,  the 
Texas  Association  of  Architects  and  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Along  with  this  and 
above  it  all  he  is  a staunch,  loyal  American  citizen 
and  one  who  showed  the  depth  of  his  sincerity  in  the 
hour  of  a national  crisis. 


T^R ANK  O.  WITCHELL,  of  the  firm  of  Lang 
and  W itch  el  1 , architects  and  constructional 
engineers,  American  Exchange  National 
Bank  Building,  has  been  called  Dallas'  fore- 
most architect.  Mr.  Witchell  is  one  of  the  men  who 
has  built  the  sky  line  of  Dallas,  and  is  everywhere 
recognized  as  a master  of  construction  and  designing. 

He  came  to  Dallas  in  1898  from  San  Antonio  and 
entered  the  employ  of  Sanquinett  & Stoots  as  de- 
signer. His  splendid  work  with  this  firm  brought 
him  fame,  and  when  in  1904  he  decided  to  form  a 
partnership  with  Otto  Lang  and  enter  the  building 
business  for  himself,  his  plans  were  met  with  instant 
enthusiasm  by  the  public.  He  is  one  of  the  busiest 
men  in  the  city,  and  his  work  is  in  constant  demand. 


Among  the  imposing  sky  scrapers  erected  by  this 
company  are  the  American  Exchange  National  Bank 
Building,  the  Adolphus  Annex,  Cotton  Exchaniw 
Building,  Southwestern  Life  Building,  Southland  LilV 
Building,  Texas  and  Pacific  general  office  building. 
Masonic  Temple  on  Main  street,  and  many  smaller 
buildings  and  residences.  At  present  the  firm  has 
under  construction  with  Alfred  C.  Bosson,  the  Mag- 
nolia office  building,  which  will  be  a twenty-eight 
story  structure,  the  Dallas  County  Bank  and  office 
building,  and  a twelve  story  addition  to  the  Jefferson 
Hotel,  the  original  building  having  been  erected  by 
them  also.  They  are  the  architects  for  a new  Athletic 
Club  Building.  The  immense  building  occupied  by 
Sears-Roebuck  was  designed  by  this  firm.  Their 
splendid  achievements  in  this  city  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  other  cities.  They  were  appointed  archi- 
tects for  the  court  house  at  Houston,  the  Raleigh 
Hotel  at  Waco,  and  have  erected  many  court  houses 
and  public  buildings  in  other  Texas  towns. 

A native  of  Wales,  Mr.  Witchell  was  brought  to  the 
United  States  by  his  parents  when  he  was  two  years 
old.  His  people  settled  in  San  Antonio,  where  he  was 
reared  and  educated,  remaining  there  until  1898  when 
he  came  to  Dallas  to  form  his  association  with  San- 
quinett & Stoots.  His  move  to  this  city  was  a sig- 
nificant one.  His  genius  and  skill  met  with  the 
recognition  which  they  deserved.  Dallas  was  at  that 
time  just  on  the  eve  of  vast  prosperity;  a new  and 
auspicious  order  of  things  prevailed,  resulting  in  a 
building  epoch  of  much  magnitude.  The  firm  of 
Lang  & Witchell  erected  buildings  that  must  repre- 
sent durability  and  permanence. 

Many  of  the  finest  architectural  structures  of 
Texas  will  be  lasting  monuments  to  the  skill  and  in- 
tegrity of  Mr.  Witchell. 


'I  RED  A JONES,  consulting  and  construct- 
ing engineer,  Interurban  Building,  Dallas, 
Texas,  has  built  more  of  the  sky-scrapers  of 
Texas  and  placed  into  each  an  imperishable 
beauty  as  well  as  an  eternal  stability  than  has  prob- 
ably any  other  builder.  In  fact,  whether  one’s  gaze 
rests  upon  Dallas,  Houston,  Galveston,  Corpus 
Christi,  El  Paso,  Ranger,  Eastland, — or  upon  the 
great  interurban  systems  that  ply  the  country,  the 
biggest  telephone  exchanges,  the  largest  reservoirs 
of  a state, — or  whether  the  eyes  are  lifted  to  states 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  one  beholds  the  handiwork 
of  one  and  the  same  man— Fred  A.  Jones,  the  premier 
builder.  There  is  art  in  stone  and  steel,  and  this 
man  has  discovered  their  beauty  ns  well  as  their 
strength  and  usefulness,  so  that  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  structures  in  the  South  are  credited  to 
him. 


Fred  A.  Jones  is  a native  of  Dallas,  he  was  born 
ir  that  city  on  August  23,  1875.  His  parents  are 
Frank  Jones  and  Nannie  E.  (Hunt)  Jones,  natives  of 
Missouri.  The  father  came  to  Texas  as  a lumberman 
with  the  Wm.  Cameron  interests.  His  brothers  are 
the  Hon.  Frank  C.  Jones,  brilliant  lawyer,  a thirty- 
third  degree  Mason,  a former  law  partner  of  Gov- 
ernor Hogg,  and  C.  A.  Jones,  a merchant  of  Green- 
ville, Texas.  When  he  was  three  years  of  age, 
the  family  moved  to  Bonham  where  the  youth  was 
accordingly  educated,  graduating  from  Fannin  Col- 
lege, an  academy,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  then  at- 
tended and  graduated  from  Richmond  College,  Vir- 
ginia, receiving  his  B.  A.  degree  from  that  institu- 
tion in  1894;  he  next  enrolled  in  Cornell  University 
to  take  professional  courses  and  in  1898  he  received 
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the  degree  of  electrical  and  mechanical  engineer. 
He  then  began  miscellaneous  engineering  and  sur- 
veying in  North  Texas  and  took  later  the  student’s 
course  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Schnecta- 
viy,  N.  Y.  For  two  years  he  was  with  the  General 
Electric  Company  in  the  testing  and  railway  engi- 
neering departments.  In  January,  1902,  Mr.  Jones 
opened  an  engineering  office  in  Houston.  He  served 
as  consulting  engineer,  building  the  Southern  Pacific 
Terminal  Company's  power  station  at  Galveston, 
the  Corsicana  Gas  & Electric  Company’s  power  sta- 
tion and  many  other  such  plants  together  with  a 
great  number  of  engineering  reports.  By  1909  he 
had  gathered  about  him  other  highly  efficient  build- 
ers. To  list  his  chief  buildings  would  be  to  review 
the  greater  building  operations  of  every  chief  center 
of  Texas,  from  the  older  cities  to  the  new-born  oil 
centers.  Among  other  structures  at  Dallas  that  are 
his,  is  the  Dallas  Country  Club,  the  Sumpter  Build- 
ing, Southern"  Methodist  University  Administration 
Building,  the  City  Hall,  which  is  a lasting  monu- 
ment of  beauty  and  stability  which  compares  well 
with  the  foremost  municipal  buildings  of  the  largest 
cities,  the  Southland  Life  Building,  the  eight  story 
addition  to  the  Interurban  Building,  the  Whiterock 
Reservoir,  the  Dallas  Filtration  Plant,  the  Texas 
"’Farm  and  Ranch”  Building,  the  Hulsey  Theatre 
now  in  process  of  construction  and  which  will  rank 
with  the  leading  theatre  buildings  of  America,  rhe 
three  interurbans  leading  from  Dallas  to  Sherman, 
from  Dallas  to  Corsicana  and  from  Dallas  to  Waco. 
At  Houston  the  Rossonian  Apartments,  one  of  the 
most  exclusive  apartment  houses  in  the  South,  the 
Sunset  Hospital,  the  Bender  Hotel,  Levy  Brothers 
Department  Store — are  some  of  his  work  in  that 
city,  as  well  as  the  Telephone  Exchange  to  his  credit. 
Then  there  is  the  American  National  Insurance 
Building  at  Galveston,  Nueces  Hotel  at  Corpus 
Christi,  the  Paso  Del  Norte  Hotel  at  El  Paso,  Trinity 
University  Dormitory  at  Waxahachie,  the  National 
Supply  Company  Warehouse  at  Ft.  Worth,  the  Na- 
tional Supply  Building  and  the  Republic  Supply 
Building  at  Ranger,  the  Atlas  Supply  Company 
Building  at  Eastland,  the  County  Hospital,  the  Moul- 
ton Hotel  and  the  American  Trust  & Savings  Bank 
Building  which  is  a twenty-story  structure,  all  at 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Then  there  is  the  valuation  re- 
port on  the  Roosevelt  Dam,  Salt  River  Valley  project 
which  brought  into  usefulness  $10,000,000  of  land. 
The  Dallas-Wiehita  Valley  Interurban  Survey  and 
Reports  are  his  work.  Camp  McArthur  cantonments, 
Rich  Field  an  aviation  camp  at  Waco.  Also  a large 
hospital  for  the  government  at  WAco.  During  the  late 
war  Mr.  Jones  was  chairman  of  Military  Training 
Camps  Association,  and  conducted  examinations  of 
civilians  for  officer’s  training  camps  and  also  repre- 
sented the  Secretary  of  War  in  visiting  training 
camps  and  aviation  fields  in  Texas  and  conferring 
with  officers  on  various  matters. 

Chief  among  his  work  now  under  construction  are 
the  Hulsey  Theatre  at  Dallas  and  the  Telephone  Ex- 
change at  Austin,  he  keeps  in  employ  an  average 
of  men  ranging  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred. 

On  September  5,  1910,  Miss  Gussie  Holland,  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  Frank  P.  Holland,  formerly  mayor  of 
Dallas,  owner  of  “Farm  and  Ranch”  and  “Holland's 
Magazine,”  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Jones.  They 
have  two  children,  Fred  A.,  Jr.,  and  Holland,  and 
the  family  has  residence  at  3902  Mockingbird  Lane, 
Dallas,  opposite  the  Country  Club. 

Mr.  Jones  has  also  identified  himself  with  the  so- 


cial and  civic  life  as  well  as  with  the  affairs  com- 
mercial in  every  city  in  which  he  has  resided.  He 
is  a Shriner  at  Holla  Temple,  a member  of  the  City 
Club,  the  Idlewild  Club,  the  Dallas  Country  Club, 
the  Houston  Club  and  the  Old  Colony  Club.  His 
name  is  found  on  the  rolls  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

Though  quiet  and  unassuming,  yet  Mr.  Jones’  fruit- 
fulness as  the  premier  builder  of  the  South  marks 
him  out  as  one  of  America’s  big  men. 

II.  HUNT,  of  R.  II.  Hunt  & Co.,  1211  South- 
western Life  building,  Dallas,  Texas  and 
1225  James  building,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  architec- 
tural firms  of  the  South.  Their  operations  reach 
practically  every  southern  state.  Mr.  R.  H.  Hunt, 
who  is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  has  main- 
tained offices  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  during  which  time  he  has  designed 
most  of  the  large  buildings  of  the  city,  including  the 
twelve-story  James  Building,  fifteen  story  Hamilton 
National  Bank  building,  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lar court  house,  two  hundred  thousand  municipal 
building,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  Carnegie  Library 
and  about  fifteen  churches.  In  addition  to  the  above 
Mr.  Hunt  was  recently  commissioned  to  design  a 
large  High  School  plant  for  Chattanooga  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  a million  and  a half  dollars  and 
which  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  high  school 
plants  in  this  country.  The  first  section  of  this 
plant,  costing  half  a million  dollars  is  now  under 
construction.  He  has  also  been  engaged  by  the 
Auditorium  Commission  to  design  the  new  Memor- 
ial Auditorium  which  will  cost  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Mr.  Hunt  gradually  extended  his  practice  to  every 
southern  state  east  of  the  Mississipppi  River,  having 
for  a number  of  years  specialized  in  churches, 
schools  and  public  buildings.  In  recent  years  the 
practice  has  extended  across  the  Mississippi  River, 
which  made  necessary  a western  office  and  in  1919, 
after  canvassing  the  field  for  a location,  Mr.  Hunt 
came  to  Dallas  and  opened  an  office  in  the  South- 
western Life  Building,  from  which  all  business  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  is  handled.  This  western 
office  has  designed  and  supervised  a number  of  im- 
portant building  enterprises  including  the  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollar  improvements  for  Baylor  Col- 
lege, Belton,  Texas,  three  hundred  thousand  dollar 
improvement  for  Ouachita  College,  Arkadelphia, 
Ark.,  eighty  thousand  dollar  fine  arts  and  auditorium 
building  for  Howard  Payne  College,  Brownwood, 
Texas,  and  hundred  thousand  dollar  high  school  and 
eighty  thousand  dollar  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Brownwood,  Texas.  A one  hundred  thousand  dollar 
Methodist  Church  at  Ranger,  Texas,  also  a hundred 
thousand  dollar  Methodist  Church  at  Ft.  Smith, 
Ark.,  two  hundred  thousand  dollar  Baptist  Church 
at  Muskogee,  Okla.,  together  with  other  important 
churches  at  Houston,  Beaumont,  Marlin,  Cisco  and 
Belton. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  churches  now  being 
designed  and  constructed,  this  firm  is  the  official 
architect  for  a number  of  colleges  east  and  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  consulting  architect  for 
a large  men's  dormitory  being  erected  for  Baylor 
University  at  Waco,  Texas. 

A native  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hunt  was  born  in  Elbert 
County  on  February  2nd,  1802.  His  father,  R.  S. 
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Hunt,  farmer  and  merchant,  lived  in  various  states 
and  finally  settled  in  Tennessee.  His  mother,  who 
was  Miss  Mollie  E.  McCrary,  was  a native  of 
Georgia,  though  her  family  had  originally  come  from 
Virginia.  Mr.  Hunt  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee  and  after 
he  began  work,  continued  studying,  taking  special 
course  in  architecture  and  finally  entering  the  archi- 
tectural practice  in  1887  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Hunt  in  the  Chattanooga 
office  are  Mr.  B.  F.  Hunt  and  Edwin  G.  Phillips,  chief 
draftsman  and  associated  with  him  in  Dallas  office 
are  Mrs.  C.  B.  Carter,  secretary  and  treasurer  and 
\V.  L.  Love,  chief  draftsman. 


A.  OVERBECK,  architect,  205-6  Deere  Build- 
ing has  won  a reputation  as  an  architect  of 
original  ideas  and  exceptional  ability.  Mr. 
Overbeck  inherited  his  constructive  gifts 
from  his  father,  who  was  also  a contractor  anil  mill 
and  lumber  dealer.  That  Mr.  Overbeck  puts  more 
than  mere  ability  into  his  work  is  demonstrated 
strongly  by  his  achievements  in  constructing  the 
Dallas  County  Criminal  Court  and  Jail  building, 
which  building  he  erected  in  1913.  This  building 
which  Mr.  Overbeck  points  to  as  his  most  noteworthy 
accomplishment  is  the  most  humane  and  best 
equipped  jail  in  the  country.  It  is  a $600,000  fire 
proof  building,  eight  stories  high;  the  two  first  floors 
being  used  by  various  departments  of  the  Criminal 
Courts,  the  upper  six  floors  for  prisoners,  whites  and 
blacks  being  segregated.  Mr.  Overbeck  travelled  to 
thirteen  states,  inspecting  all  such  buildings  minutely 
before  beginning  the  erection  of  the  structure.  The 
jail  is  equipped  with  shower  baths,  ice  water  supply 
and  fumigating  facilities  on  the  first  floor.  Fans 
at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  building  control  washed 
air  ventilation.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  of 
the  very  best,  and  the  whole  thing  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  prisoners  like  human  beings. 


It  had  been  Mr.  Overbeck’s  idea  to  have  a modern 
sanitary  kitchen  on  the  roof  that  would  supply  food 
to  the  prisoners  by  dumb  waiters.  All  prisoners 
were  to  eat  in  the  exercise  corridors  from  metal, 
collapsible  shelves.  Hospital  wards,  for  black  and 
white,  emergency  operating  rooms,  physicians  and 
chapels  were  a part  of  the  plan.  The  dungeon  was 
to  be  eliminated  and  an  electric  lighted  cell  used  for 
unruly  prisoners.  A laundry  adjoining  the  kitchen 
on  the  roof  and  operated  by  trusty  prisoners,  and  a 
separate  apartment  for  first  offense  girls,  under 
supervision  of  matrons,  and  away  from  the  prison- 
ers, formed  other  distinctive  and  humane  features. 
It  was  Mr.  Overbeck’s  ambition  to  have  a pipe  or- 
gan that  would  furnish  popular  music  for  recreation 
and,  upon  retiring,  sacred  music  that  would  appeal 
to  the  better  natures.  However,  the  declaration  of 
war  stopped  his  campaign  for  funds,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  plans  had  to  be  postponed. 


Other  buildings  that  Mr.  Overbeck  has  erected  in 
Dallas  are,_  the  M.  K.  <£  T.  building,  Linz  Office 
Building,  (fire  proof).  Dallas  University  building, 
St.  Haul  Sanitarium,  a $350,000  structure,  Crane 
Company  Warehouse,  Blair-Hughes  Grocery  Com- 
pany Buildings,  Simmons-Xewsome  Company  Build- 
ings, John  Deere  Plow  Company,  Parlin  and  Orren- 
dorff  Buildings,  Texas  Moline  Plow  Company,  John 
Hughes  Brothers  Manu  facturing  Company,  several 
fire  stations,  Pierce  Oil  Corporation  Building  of  Dal- 
las and  the  Shod  buildings.  He  built  the  residences 


of  M.  C.  Levi,  T.  C.  Manning;  I.  G.  Bromberg  and 
Chas.  L.  Cribbs;  the  City  Park  School  Building,  a 
five  story  reinforced  concrete  warehouse  for  Hughe- 
Brothers  Manufacturing  Company,  an  apartment 
building  for  T.  H.  Rush  at  Gaston  and  Haskell  Ave- 
nues, a private  residence  for  Parter  Farrell  in 
Munger  Place,  and  a $60,000  home  for  James  Harri- 
son at  Waxahachie,  and  two  business  buildings  at 
that  place,  and  at  several  other  Texas  towns. 

Born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  July  I9th,  1861,  Mr. 
Overbeck  was  the  son  of  J.  H.  Overbeck,  contractor 
builder  and  lumberman,  and  Dena  Enneking  Over- 
beck. He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati, 
following  this  by  a college  course  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  special  work  in  architecture  at  a mechanical  in- 
stitution in  Cincinnati.'  Mb.  Overbeck  states  that 
most  of  his  practical  architectural  knowledge  was 
gotten  from  his  father,  for  whom  he  worked  main- 
years.  Opportunites  of  the  growing  west  appealed 
to  him,  and  he  went  out  to  Omaha  and  opened  an 
office  of  his  own.  He  was  there  eight  years,  and 
made  a great  success  of  his  work.  His  last  contract 
before  leaving  was  for  the  erection  of  the  State  Fair 
Building  at  Omaha. 

In  1895  he  came  to  Dallas  and  established  his  pres- 
ent business. 

Mr.  Overbeck  was  married  to  Mrs.  May  B.  Petti- 
grew. Their  daughters  are  Mrs.  T.  C.  Morrison  of 
Dallas,  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hale  of  Fort  Worth.  The 
Overbeck  home  is  at  4810  Reiger  Avenue. 

Mr.  Overbeck  is  an  Elk,  a member  of  the  Dallas 
Society  of  Architects,  the  State  Association  of  Arch- 
itects, the  American  Institution  of  Architects,  and 
president  of  the  Texas  Chapter  of  the  latter  organi- 
zation. When  he  came  to  Dallas  twenty-five  years 
ago,  Mr.  Overbeck  predicted  that  Dallas  would  be 
the  greatest  city  in  the  United  States  some  day,  and 
now  he  is  more  certain  of  it  than  ever. 

B.  THOMSON,  architect  of  Dallas,  South- 
western Life  building,  has  combined  in  his 
work  a harmony  of  constructive  beauty  and 
artistic  arrangement  that  distinguishes  his 
work  from  that  of  any  other  architect.  Mr.  Thom- 
son has  studied  extensively  in  this  country  and  Eur- 
ope and  has  brought  the  best  of  old  world  architec- 
tural beauty  to  his  home  land  and  united  it  with 
modern  ideas  and  modes  of  living.  The  result  class- 
ifies him  as  an  exceptionally  gifted  master  builder. 

Mr.  Thomson  opened  his  Dallas  office  in  1908. 
Seven  people  are  employed  in  the  firm,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  architectural  designing,  landscape  garden- 
ing is  also  undertaken,  Mr.  Thomson  believing  that 
each  house  should  have  its  individual  setting. 
Among  the  imposing  homes  in  Dallas  to  be  erected 
by  him  are  the  residences  of  Mrs.  A.  G.  Elliot,  Orville 
Thorp,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Adams,  W.  L.  Lingo,  L.  P.  Hart, 
J.  J.  Jester,  W.  I..  Lewis,  Judge  George  C.  Greer, 
E.  R.  Brown,  Frank  Tholl,  George  Patullo,  R.  L.  War- 
ren, T.  E.  Jackson,  C.  C.  Huff  of  Dallas,  the 
$100,000  home  of  R.  Q.  Austin  of  Bryan,  Texas,  J.  C. 
Crook  home  at  Paris,  Texas,  Lillo  Munger  residence 
at  Mexia  and  W.  B.  Munson’s  home  at  Denison. 

Born  in  Austin,  Texas,  on  June  24,  1882,  Mr. 
Thomson  is  the  son  of  R.  M.  Thomson,  who  is  a na- 
tive Texan  and  prominent  oil  and  cattle  man  of  that 
section.  His  mother  was  a Texan  by  birth,  Miss 
Mary  Belle  Bowers  before  her  marriage.  Mr.  Thom- 
son was  educated  in  the  private  schools  of  Austin, 
graduating  from  a preparatory  school  in  1898,  and 
from  the  State  University  in  1902  with  a B.  S.  degree. 
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Hi?  then  entered  the  Massachusetts  Technical  Insti- 
tute, receiving  a B.  S.  degree  from  this  University 
m 11>06  and  a master  of  science  degree  the  following 
term.  After  graduating,  he  went  to  Europe  and 
travelled  extensively,  studying  the  architecture  of 
t very  period  of  history  there  and  in  England.  Re- 
turning to  the  United  States,  he  at  once  opened  his 
Dallas  office. 

He  was  married  on  December  2,  1914,  to  Miss  Geils 
Adoue,  daughter  of  J.  B.  Adoue,  banker  and  capi- 
talist of  Dallas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomson  have  one 
child,  Geils  Adoue.  Their  home  is  at  3921  Potomac 
street. 

Mr.  Thomson  is  ex-president  of  the  Dallas  Society 
of  Architects  and  a member  of  the  Texas  Association 
of  Architects,  and  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
Dallas  Country  Club,  City  Club,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Kiwanis  Club.  He  has  done  much  towards 
making  his  city  a place  of  beautiful  homes  and  ar- 
tistic grounds,  and  his  work  is  known  in  architec- 
tural circles  throughout  the  country. 


1'.  BULGER,  of  the  firm  of  C.  W.  Bulger 
U;>l  and  Son,  architects,  615  Praetorian  Build- 
is  an  architect  whose  work  is  set  apart 
a il  by  characteristics  of  distinction  and  origin- 
ality. Associated  with  him  in  the  business  is  his  son, 
Clarence  C.  Bulger,  a 1903  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  who  does  most  of  the  designi  ng  for 
the  firm  and  is  the  author  of  many  notable  articles 
on  architectural  matters. 

C.  W.  Bulger  & Son,  architects,  specialize  prin- 
cipally in  churches  and  was  established  in  1904  when 
Mr.  Bulger  came  to  this  city  from  Galveston  where 
he  has  erected  many  imposing  buildings.  The 
Praetorian  Building,  which  was  the  first  sky  scraper 
to  be  built  in  Texas,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Bulger  in 
1907.  The  building  is  a marvel  of  up-to-date,  fire- 
proof construction,  being  equipped  with  many  mod- 
ern and  unusual  devices  such  as  ice  water  circulation 
and  individual  vaults  throughout.  Mr.  Bulger  built 
all  of  the  Baptist  Memorial  Sanitarium  Buildings  at 
a cost  of  about  §1,000,000.  The  Slaughter  Building 
was  remodeled  by  him,  three  extra  stories  being 
added  to  the  old  structure  and  a new  seven  story 
building  being  erected  on  the  east  side.  Among 
other  impressive  edifices  constructed  by  him  are  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Dallas  (remodeled),  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Austin,  an  $80,000  structure,  St. 
Luke’s  Church,  Oklahoma  City,  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Shreveport,  and  a $150,000  Baptist  Church  which 
will  be  erected  at  Marshall.  In  all  Mr.  Bulger  has 
constructed  about  sixty  churches  in  Texas  and  at 
present  has  under  way  more  than  a dozen  churches 
in  this  state,  and  church  jobs  in  twenty  states.  He 
has  done  much  residence  work  in  Dallas,  and  built 
two  schools,  the  Crockett  and  Colonial.  While  his 
business  office  is  in  the  Praetorian  Building,  he  main- 
tains a drafting  room  in  the  residence  district  at 
4020  Swiss  Avenue. 

Born  in  Delphi,  Indiana,  on  August  3,  1851,  Mr. 
Bulger  began  his  education  in  the  Delphi  public 
schools.  His  father,  C.  C.  Bulger,  was  a prosperous 
tarmer  and  miller  of  Indiana.  Completing  the  school 
work  in  his  home  town,  he  went  to  Wabash  College, 
and  was  a friend  and  schoolmate  of  ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent  Marshall,  at  school  there  at  that  time.  Mr. 
Bulger  remained  on  the  farm  until  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  old.  In  1881  he  went  to  Kansas  to  build 
a (lour  mill.  Things  looked  good  out  there  and  he 
decided  to  remain.  For  six  years  he  worked  in 


Kansas  as  a contractor,  designing  his  own  buildings, 
and  winning-  a reputation  for  the  quality  of  his  work- 
manship. In  ’87  he  went  to  Trinidad,  Colorado, 
and  opened  an  office  as  architect  only.  He  was  given 
the  contract  for  all  of  the  school  buildings  of  that 
place,  and  among  other  business  houses,  erected  the 
First  National  Bank  Building,  a stone  structure  five 
stories.  In  1891  he  left  Colorado  and  went  to 
Galveston,  Texas.  During  the  twelve  years  of  his 
residence  in  that  city  he  built  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Build- 
ing, Levy  Building,  Security  Building,  Fellman  Dry 
Goods  Company’s  store,  City  Water  Works  and  after 
the  storm  repaired  the  city  hall  and  many  residences. 

Mr.  Bulger  was  married  to  Miss  Ida  Connelly,  an 
Indiana  girl,  on  January  14,  1875.  They  have  two 
children,  Mrs.  Emely  Johnson  and  Clarence  C.  Bul- 
ger. The  family  home  is  at  4419  Junius  Street. 

He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Archi- 
tects of  Dallas  and  of  the  State  Association  of  Arch- 
itects, Baptist  Church  and  the  Praetorians.  Mr. 
Bulger  believes  firmly  in  the  future  of  his  city,  and 
no  man  is  doing  more  to  make  it,  in  addition  to  a 
commercial  center,  a city  of  beautiful  and  imposing 
structures.  Clarence  C.  Bulger  is  a member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architecture  and  is  now  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Association  of  Architects,  and  i 
ex-president  of  the  Society  of  Architects  of  Dallas 
and  is  active  in  the  University  Club  of  Dallas. 


ONALD  C.  ORLOPP,  of  Orlopp  and  Orlopp, 
Architects  and  Engineers,  came  to  Dallas  in 
1914  and  since  then  has  become  well  known 
as  a member  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Or- 
lopp inherited  his  ability  from  his  father,  also  an 
architect  of  rare  ability.  With  this  innate  genius 
for  designing  and  structural  engineering  Mr.  Orlopp 
entered  an  architects  office  when  a young  boy,  be- 
coming in  ten  years’  time  head  designer.  At  present 
his  name  is  known  in  every  city  in  the  state  through 
the  superiority  of  his  workmanship.  Associated 
with  him  are  Harry  A.  Orlopp  and  Stanley  F.  Orlopp. 

Orlopp  and  Orlopp  occupy  an  entire  building,  con- 
sisting of  three  floors.  Twenty  people  are  employed 
in,  and  out  of  the  office,  and  in  addition  to  resi- 
dential and  commercial  designing,  the  firm  also  does 
structural  engineering  and  builds  houses  for  sale  in 
Dallas.  Among  the  most  notable  structures  erec- 
ted by  this  company  are  Cedar  Crest  Country  Club, 
Cascade  Plunge,  Queen  and  Crystal  Theatres,  (J.  A. 
Walker  being  associated  with  the  two  latter  under- 
takings), theaters  at  Galveston  and  Waco,  Crystal 
Palace  at  Galveston  costing  $185,000,  Southern  Ice 
and  Utilities  Company,  and  ice  plants  for  this  firm 
at  the  following  places:  Ranger,  Nacogdoches,  Se- 

pulpa,  Okla.,  Denison,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Ada,  Okla., 
and  ice  plants  for  the  American  Public  Service  Co.,  of 
Chicago  at  Okmulgee,  Okla.,  Marshall,  Texas,  Anson, 
Texas,  and  Beggs,  Oklahoma. 

Schools  erected  by  this  firm  are  Wichita  Falls 
High  School,  High  School  at  Jermyn,  Texas,  and 
several  grade  schools  at  Fort  Worth,  also  the  jail 
and  the  Western  Hotel  at  Wichita  Falls.  The  resi- 
dences of  Henry  L.  Rogers,  Highland  Park,  Walker 
G.  Edwards,  Highland  Park  and  John  Guitar  of  Abi- 
lene are  among  the  many  imposing  homes  built  by 
Mr.  Orlopp.  Recently  the  company  erected  a two 
story  office  and  warehouse  for  McMillan  Company, 
and  is  building  a great  many  flats  and  apartments 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Orlopp  was  born  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
September  11,  1891.  His  father,  H.  A.  Orlopp,  was 
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an  architect  of  note,  who  lived  in  Fort  Worth  for 
twenty  yeafs  and  built  many  court  houses  over  the 
state,  the  Dallas  Court  House  among  them.  His 
mother  was  Elizabeth  Fulton  White  before  her  mar- 
riage. He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Fort  Worth,  graduating  from  the  High  School  in 
1901.  He  studied  architecture  in  the  evenings  at 
home,  and  when  thirteen  years  of  age  entered  the 
firm  of  Sanguinet  and  Stoots  as  office  boy.  When 
he  left  them  ten  years  later  he  was  head  designer. 
In  1912  he  went  to  Wichita  Falls  and  established  a 
business  of  his  own,  operating  there  for  two  years. 
The  opportunities  of  a growing  city  appealed  to  him, 
and  in  1914  he  came  to  Dallas  and  settled  perma- 
nently. 

Mr.  Orlopp  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge, 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Kiwanis  Club,  Ad 
League  and  Cedar  Crest  Country  Club.  His  home  is 
at  2708  Fairmount  avenue.  He  believes  firmly  in 
the  future  of  Dallas  and  aids  all  movements  for  its 
betterment. 

HD.  HILL,  of  C.  D.  Hill  and  Company,  archi- 
tects, 801  Sumpter  Building,  is  an  eminent 
architect  and  an  authority  of  the  highest 
standing,  who  has  expressed  his  construc- 
tive genius  and  artistic  sense  in  structures  of  en- 
during and  distinctive  beauty.  Associated  with  Mr. 
Hill  in  business  are  D.  F.  Coburn  and  H.  D.  Smith, 
both  of  pronounced  ability. 

The  firm  of  C.  D.  Hill  and  Company  was  organ- 
ized in  1907  and  the  executive  personnel  has  re- 
mained the  same  for  the  past  fourteen  years. 
Among  the  many  stately  and  impressive  buildings 
erected  through  the  firm  are  the  Municipal  Building, 
and  Auditorium  in  Galveston,  Dallas  City  Temple, 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Dallas  Country  Club, 
and  many  others  of  like  quality.  Two  homes 
which  may  stand  as  typical  examples  of  their 
■work  are  those  of  E.  0.  Tennison  and  H.  L.  Ed- 
wards. Mount  Vernon,  the  magnificent  home  of 
Edgar  L.  Phlippen,  was  designed  and  erected  by  Mr. 
Hill  after  careful  study  of  the  original.  Dr.  J.  O. 
McReynold’s  beautiful  residence  on  Live  Oak  and 
Haskell  is  another  private  home  erected  by  this 
firm,  and  they  have  built  many  of  the  finest  homes 
in  all  parts  of  the  state,  notable  among  which  is 
the  residence  of  J.  A.  Buchanan  at  Texarkana. 
Other  public  buildings  erected  by  them  in  Dallas 
and  about  the  state  are  the  Lakewood  Country  Club 
of  Dallas,  Tennison  National  Bank,  Bender  Hotel, 
Houston;  Neuces  Hotel,  Corpus  Christi;  Austin  Col- 
lege, Sherman;  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Waxahachie;  Oak  Lawn  Methodist  Church  of  Dallas, 
and  the  Sumnter  Building  of  this  city;  Rogers- 
Meyers  Furniture  Store,  Perkins  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Building  and  the  South  Texas  Commercial  National 
Bank  Building,  of  Houston. 

At  the  present  time  the  firm  is  erecting  in  Dallas 
the  Baptist  Memorial  Sanitarium,  Hulsey-Lyneh 
Building,  Auto  Sales  Building  for  Gray  Motor  Com-' 
pany,  Auto  Building  for  Keith-Patterson,  and  in 
other  Texas  cities,  building  and  hardware  house  for 
Peden  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  of  Houston,  £000,000  ad- 
dition to  the  Bender  Hotel  in  Houston,  five-story 
auto  building  for  Bender  Bros,  in  Houston,  and 
many  theatres  in  different  cities. 

Born  in  Edwardsville,  Illinois,  on  October  23,  1873, 
Mr.  Hill  was  the  son  of  H.  II.  Hill,  prominent  con- 
tractor of  that  place.  He  was  educated  in  the  Ed- 
wardsville public  school  and  after  graduating  from 


high  school  took  special  courses  in  architecture  at 
Valparaiso,  Indiana,  and  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  . < 

In  1897,  determined  to  put  the  application  of  h. 
knowledge  to  the  handling  of  actual  business  trai;-- 
actions,  he  established  the  firm  of  Hill  and  Kistn,  . 
at  Edwardsville.  His  success  was  instantaneous,  i 
and  his  skill  and  initiative  demanded  a broader  \ 
field.  He  came  to  Texas  in  1903  and  after  two  1 
years  in  architectural  work  in  Ft.  Worth  came  t . 
Dallas  as  the  general  superintendent  of  Sanguinti  1 
and  Staats.  This  position  he  held  until  he  establishe  ■;  j 
his  own  company  in  1907. 

His  marriage  to  Mrs.  Eyman,  of  Indiana,  daugh- 
ter of  H.  Kitsleman,  merchant  of  Muncie,  Indiana,  j 
was  celebrated  in  July,  1903.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  \ 
have  five  children,  Lloyd  P.,  Lester  C.,  Clifton  H., 
Dexter  H.,  and  Margaret  Nell.  Their  home  is  at  -J 
5621  Tremont  Avenue. 

Mr.  Hill  is  a member  of  the  national,  state,  and 
city  associations  of  architects,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Lion’s  Club,  Lakewood  Country  Club  and 
Automobile  Club.  He  is  a man  of  vision  and  fore- 
thought and  as  a master  of  architectural  construc- 
tion cannot  be  surpassed. 

OUGLAS  F.  COBURN,  a partner  of  the  firm  j 
of  C.  D.  Hill  and  Company,  architects,  801  | 

Sumpter  Building,  is  one  of  the  three  men  I 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  a distin-  j 
guished  organization  known  throughout  the  state  \ 
for  its  high  degree  of  integrity  and  the  beauty  of  i 
its  architectural  designing.  Other  partners  of  the  : 
firm  are  C.  D.  Hill  and  H.  D.  Smith.  Mr.  Coburn  has 
charge  of  the  structural  engineering  department  of 
the  business. 

This  firm  was  organized  in  1907  with  a main 
office  in  Dallas  and  a branch  office  in  Houston. 
Among  the  imposing  buildings  in  Dallas  which  this  • 
company  has  constructed  are:  the  City  Hall,  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  First  Presbyterian  Church.  j 
Oak  Lawn  Methodist  Church,  Sumpter  Building.  ; 
Perkins  Dry  Goods  Building,  the  new  Hulsey  Theatre, 
and  a large  number  of  business  houses,  residences 
and  commercial  buildings,  including  the  Tenison  j 
National  Bank.  The  concern  also  furnished  designs 
for  the  Bender  Hotel  and  South  Texas  Commercial 
National  Bank,  First  Baptist  Church,  all  of  Houston, 
the  city  hall  of  Galveston,  and  the  Nueces  Hotel  of 
Corpus  Christi,  and  has  done  extensive  work  in 
every  part  of  Texas. 

A native  of  New  York,  Mr.  Coburn  was  born  in 
the  nation’s  metropolis  on  November  8,  1876.  Hav- 
ing lost  his  parents,  Richard  H.  and  Rachael  F. 
Coburn  when  quite  a boy,  moved  to  Missouri  and 
later  to  Texas,  and  his  education  was  attained  in 
the  schools  of  these  three  states.  He  was  seventeen 
years  of  age  when  he  reached  Texas  in  1893,  and 
having  already  decided  upon  the  profession  he  should 
follow,  he  began  an  architectural  course  in  practical 
work  with  Sanguinet  and  Staats,  of  Fort  Worth. 

He  remained  with  this  firm  three  years,  one  of 
which  was  spent  in  Fort  Worth  and  the  two  latter  in 
Dallas. 

He  was  married  in  1905  to  Miss  Ethel  M.  Routt,  of 
Greenville,  Texas.  Mrs.  Coburn’s  death  occured  on 
March  31,  1919.  They  were  the  parents  of  four 
boys,  Douglas  F.,  Jr.,  Louis  Morrison.  James  Rich- 
ard and  John  William.  The  Coburn  home  is  at  2017 
Fitzhugh  Avenue. 

He  is  past  president  of  the  Texas  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institution  of  Architects,  and  a member 
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of  the  Texas  State  Association  of  Architects,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Dallas  Society  of  Architects,  and  the 
Technical  Club  of  Dallas.  He  holds  a high  place 
in  his  profession  and  in  commercial  circles  of  the 
state. 

LEINBACH,  architect,  Dallas,  has  won 
§ .■">  a name  as  an  architectural  designer  of  dis- 
■ tinction.  Mr.  Leinbach  makes  a specialty 

of  school  buildings,  ami  has  constructed 
these  throughout  Texas.  He  also  builds  churches 
and  city  h.alls,  and  has  given  to  each  piece  of  work 
that  he  handles  an  air  of  impressive  dignity. 

Notable  among  the  high  schools  constructed  by  Mr. 
Leinbach  are  the  Wellington,  Seymour,  Wanah,  Bart- 
lett, Stephenville,  Hutto  and  Holland  schools,  and 
he  has  erected  public  schools  at  Merkie,  Menard, 
Coolidge,  and  Thorndale.  In  all,  he  has  built  over 
one  hundred  schools  in  Texas.  The  Cisco  City  Hall 
and  Monday  City  Hall  were  erected  by  him,  as  was 
the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Mineral  Wells.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  building  public  and  high  schools 
at  De-Kalb  and  Mineral  Wells,  and  Baptist  churches 
at  Stephensville,  Smithville,  Hubbard  City  and  Ennis. 
The  Country'  Club  at  Mineral  Wells  was  his  work 
also,  and  he  has  just  completed  a theatre  and  hotel 
at  Stephensville. 

Mr.  Leinbach  was  born  at  Nickerson,  Kansas,  on 
October  10,  1881.  His  mother  was  Frances  Chapman 
Leinbach  and  his  father  was  E.  B.  Leinbach,  a farmer 
of  that  vicinity.  He  received  a general  education  in 
the  public  and  high  schools  of  Nickerson  and  trained 
himself  for  his  profession  by  private  study  and  by 
working  for  several  years  in  the  building  trade. 

He  began  his  architectural  work  in  Mineral  Wells 
in  1908,  and  then  many  distinctive  buildings  which 
he  has  erected  at  that  place  were  done  at  this  time. 
After  seven  years  in  Mineral  Wells,  Mr.  Leinbach  de- 
cided that  Dallas  was  the  city  of  opportunity.  He 
moved  to  this  city  and  has  since  conducted  his  busi- 
ness from  this  office. 

He  was  married  in  1907  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Abshire, 
a native  Texas  girl.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leinbach  have 
two  sons,  Harry  and  Frank.  The  Leinbach  home 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Leinbach  himself.  It  is  situated 
on  the  beautiful  Beverly  Hills,  and  for  beauty  and 
artistic  grace  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is  known  as 
one  of  the  most  heautiful  homes  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Leinbach  speaks  optimistically  of  Dallas’ 
future  and  expects  the  next  few  years  to  bring  about 
great  developments  and  improvements. 

A It  ION  F.  FOOSIIEE,  of  the  firm  of  Fooshee 
and  Cheek,  architects,  504  Dallas  County 
Bank  Building,  has  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  making  Dallas  a city  of  im- 
pressive and  palacial  homes.  Mr.  Fooshee’s  work 
possesses  those  qualities  of  artistic  arrangement  and 
ai chitectural  beauty  that  appeal  to  a discriminating 
public.  He  enables  the  owner  of  a home  to  express 
his  individuality  in  his  surroundings,  and  at  the 
san|e  time  adds  those  touches  of  trained  skill  and 
■'are  taste  that  characterizes  his  work. 

Mr.  Fooshee  began  his  architectural  work  in  Dal- 
his  with  the  firm  of  Thomson  and  Harrison  in  1908. 
In  1912  Mr.  Fooshee  became  associated  with  H.  B. 
Thomson.  This  firm  designed  and  built  the  follow- 
>ng  beautiful  homes:  W.  M.  Lingo,  Frank  E. 

Austin,  J.  B.  Oldham,  Orviile  Thorp,  Tom  W.  Yar- 
dell,  Sam  A.  Leake,  George  Pattulo,  W.  J.  Lewis, 
•lodge  Geo.  C.  Greer,  E.  R.  Brown,  Chas.  Sanger,  P. 
■I-  Manning,  Frank  Tholl,  and  many  others.  In  1918 


Air.  Fooshee  became  associated  with  James  B.  Cheek, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  commer- 
cial and  residential  work. 

Born  in  Weatherford,  Texas,  July  27,  1888,  Mr. 
Fooshee  early  moved  with  his  family  to  Dallas.  His 
father,  Frank  M.  Fooshee,  a native  of  South  Caro- 
lina, was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  Mr. 
Fooshee’s  mother  was  Maggie  C.  Fresenius  from 
Mississippi. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1920,  he  was  appointed 
architect  for  the  Dallas  Park  Board,  designing  all 
improvements  of  parks  and  other  buildings  for  the 
Park  Board. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war  with  Germany,  Air. 
Fooshee  entered  the  Officers’  Training  Camp  at  Leon 
Springs.  Later  he  enlisted  in  the  navy  and  was  sent 
to  San  Pedro,  California  for  duty.  After  the  armis- 
tice was  signed  he  continued  in  service,  being  sent 
by  the  government  to  the  Bethlehem  Ship  Yards 
in  San  Francisco,  where  he  performed  architectural 
services  for  the  government  costs  and  inspection  de- 
partment. He  was  discharged  from  the  navy  Jan- 
uary 6,  1918,  when  he  returned  to  Dallas.  Air.  Foo- 
shee’s home  is  at  4118  Live  Oak. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Dallas  Architectural  So- 
ciety, the  American  Legion,  Dallas  Country  and 
Golf  Club  and  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  believes  that  Texas  is  the  best  state  in  the 
Union  and  that  the  future  of  Dallas  is  unusually 
bright. 

ARRY  MILTON  PRINCE,  architect,  was 
born  in  New  York  City  January  22,  1889.  He 
is  the  son  of  John  J.  and  Susie  (Sim- 
mons) Prince  of  that  City.  The  elder 
Air.  Prince  was  engaged  during  his  active 
life  in  the  manufacturing  business.  The  pub- 
lic schools  of  New  York  City  afforded  Air. 
Prince  his  elementary  education.  In  1909  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  Cooper  Institute  of  New  York  and  then 
attended  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  from 
which  he  received  a degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
1913.  Air.  Prince  then  traveled  abroad  and  took 
special  training  in  architectual  designing.  In  1909 
he  was  employed  by  Frank  AI.  Andrews,  a highly 
technical  architect  of  New  York.  From  1911  to  1914 
Air.  Prince  was  with  the  firm  of  Jaussen  and  Abbott, 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  In  1914  he  was  employed  by 
Ernest  Flagg,  a well  known  New  York  architect. 

Immediately  after  the  United  States  entered  the 
late  war  Air.  Prince  volunteered.  He  enlisted  in  the 
photographic  section,  A 6,  of  the  Air  Service.  He 
was  sent  overseas  in  June.  191S,  and  was  in  the  fight- 
ing in  the  Chateau  Thiery,  St.  Alichiel,  the  Aleuse- 
Argonne  and  the  Cisne-Aisne  offenses.  He  was  kept 
overseas  with  the  Army  of  Occupation  with  head.- 
quarters  at  Coblenz.  Germany.  Air.  Prince  was  dis- 
charged from  the  service  in  July,  1919,  after  serving 
approximately  two  years.  He  came  to  Dallas  in  1919 
and  became  the  architect  for  the  Southern  Enter- 
prise, Inc.  After  a few  years  he  returned  to  New 
York  where  he  is  active  in  his  profession. 

Air.  Prince  is  a Alason,  a member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Open  Shop  Association,  the 
Conopus  Club  and  the  Columbian  Club.  Air.  Prince 
is  not  married. 

Air.  Prince’s  thirty-one  years  of  life  have  been 
filled  to  overflowing  with  thousands  of  eventful 
happenings. 
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It.  CHARLES  \V.  FLYNN,  4105  Live  Oak 
Street,  former  instructor  of  anatomy  in 
the  University  of  Pittsburg’,  now  associate 
professor  of  surgery  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Baylor  University,  is  a member  of  the  well 
known  medical  firm  of  Baird,  Doolittle,  McBride  and 
Flynn,  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city 
of  Dallas  since  1913.  In  1914  he  formed  his  present 
association  and  the  firm  has  come  to  be  known  and 
recognized  as  one  of  the  strongest  in  Texas.  Dr. 
Flynn  is  one  of  the  surgeons  of  Dallas  honored  by 
election  to  a Fellowship  in  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons.  On  Dec.  20,  1921  Dr.  Flynn  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Dallas. 


Dr.  Flynn  is  a native  of  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 
and  is  a son  of  Charles  W.  and  Edith  (Denham) 
Flynn,  pioneer  residents  of  Louisiana.  Dr.  Flynn  at- 
tended various  preparatory  schools  of  Baton  Rouge 
and  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Louisiana, 
graduating  in  1905  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  He  then  entered  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  completed  his  medical  studies,  receiving 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1911. 


Following  his  graduation  Dr.  Flynn  served  an  in- 
ternship of  one  year  at  Saint  Frances  Hospital  at 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  resident  surgeon 
at  this  hospital  during  1912  and  1913.  During  this 
period  he  was  also  instructor  of  anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Pittsburg.  In  the  autumn  of  1913  he 
came  to  Dallas.  The  summer  months  prior  to  locat- 
ing here  were  spent  in  visiting  the  principal  clinics 
of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 

In  1917  Dr.  Flynn  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Watts  Knight,  daughter  of  Hon.  R.  E.  L.  Knight, 
well  known  citizen  and  lawyer  of  Dallas  They  have 
one  son,  Charles  Watt,  Jr. 

Besides  his  membership  in  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons,  Dr.  Flynn  also  is  a Fellow  in  the  State 
Surgical  Society  and  is  a member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  various  local  and  district 
medical  societies.  He  is  a Mason  and  a member  of 
the  Idlewild  Club  and  the  Dallas  Athletic  Club.  His 
college  fraternities  are  the  Sigma  Nu  and  Phi  Rho 
Sigma. 

Dr.  Flynn  is  an  enthusiastic  booster  of  Dallas  and 
expects  this  city  to  become  the  leading  medical 
center  for  the  Southwest.  With  the  provision  of  ad- 
ditional hospital  facilities,  he  says  the  city  will 
offer  even  greater  advantages  to  the  young  men  of 
the  profession. 

R.  DAVID  W.  CARTER,  professor  of  physi- 
cal diagnosis  at  Baylor  University  Medical 
College,  and  member  of  the  medical  firm  of 
Rosser,  Rosser  and  Carter,  Wilson  Build- 
ing, came  to  Dallas  and  began  active  practise  on 
July  1,  1919,  shortly  after  receiving  his  discharge 
from  the  medical  corps  of  the  United  States  army. 
Dr.  Carter  is  a diagnostician  and  specializes  in  in- 
ternal medicine.  He  is  a member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Baptist  Memorial  Sanitarium  and  during  1919 
and  1920  was  a member  of  the  visiting  staff  of  Park- 
land Hospital. 


Dr.  Carter  was  born  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  Octo- 
ber 25,  1889.  He  is  a son  of  Rev.  Davis  W.  and 
Cornelia  Stanley  (Keith)  Carter.  His  father  has 
been  for  many  years  a well  known  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Church  and  is  now  retired  and  living  at 
Georgetown. 


After  receiving  his  preliminary  education  in  the 
public  and  high  schools,  Dr.  Carter  attended  Ran- 
dolph-Maeon  Academy  at  Front  Royal,  Virginia, 
graduating  in  1905.  He  continued  his  academic- 
studies  at  Southwestern  University,  graduating  in 
1909  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  He  re- 
ceived his  master’s  degree  in  arts  from  Southwest- 
ern University  in  1910  and  then  entered  the  medical 
department  of  Johns  Hopkins,  graduating  in  1914 
with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  From  1914 
to  1916  he  was  a medical  interne  at  Peter  Brent 
Brigham  Hospital  and  then  assistant  resident  physi- 
cian and  resident  physician  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital during  1917  and  1918.  In  November,  1917,  he 
was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  in  the  medical 
corps  and  was  stationed  at  Camp  Travis,  Camp 
Beauregard  and  Camp  Shelby,  Mississippi.  He  was 
discharged  on  May  22,  1919,  and  came  to  Dallas  to 
engage  in  general  practise.  In  July  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Dr.  C.  M.  and  Dr.  Curtice  Rosser. 

Dr.  Carter  is  a member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  Southern  Medical  Association,  -State. 
County  and  North  Texas  Medical  Societies  and  the 
University  Club  of  Dallas. 

R.  ROBERT  S.  YANCEY,  F.  A.  C.  S.  Optho- 
mologist  and  Otologist,  Medical  Arts  Build- 
ing, Dallas,  one  of  the  leading  Eye,  Ear, 
Nose  and  Throat  Specialists  of  the  South- 
west, has  for  nearly  a score  of  years  been  identified 
with  the  medical  fraternity  of  Dallas.  His  long 
and  successful  career  as  a Practitioner  has  brought 
to  him  an  enviable  position  in  the  world  of  medi- 
cine. 

Dr.  Y'ancey  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1897  when 
he  received  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  Washington 
University  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  He  immediately 
accepted  a position  with  the  M.  K.  &T.  Hospital  at 
Sedalia,  Missouri  where  he  remained  for  four  years. 
In  1901  he  first  came  to  Texas  and  became  Division 
Surgeon  for  the  M.  K.  & T.  and  H.  & T.  C.  Railroads 
at  Denison  Texas.  This  position  he  retained  for 
eighteen  months.  In  1902  Dr.  Y'ancey  took  a vaca- 
tion from  his  practice  and  went  to  New  Y’ork  City, 
where  he  spent  one  year  in  the  New  Y'ork  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital.  The  following  year  he  came  west 
again  and  located  at  Kansas  City  where  he  was 
Assistant  to  Dr.  F.  B.  Tiffany,  head  of  the  Eye,  Ear, 
Nose  and  Throat  Department  of  the  University 
Hospital,  where  he  remained  for  another  year.  In 
1904  Dr.  Y’ancey  came  to  the  city  of  Dallas  and 
opened  up  his  office  and  has  continued  his  practice 
here  since  that  date.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
the  Chief  Oculist  for  the  M.  K.  & T.  Railroad  and 
Division  Oculist  for  the  St.  Louis  and  Southwestern 
Railroad  and  has  an  extensive  private  practice. 

Dr.  Y’ancey  was  born  in  Armstrong,  Missouri,  July 
21,  1877.  His  parents  were  Charles  S.  Y’ancey,  a 
native  Virginian  and  Anna  Roselle  (Bedford) 
Yancey,  who  was  from  Kentucky.  His  public  and 
high  school  education  was  received  at  Armstrong. 
He  later  attended  the  Missouri  Valley  College  at 
Marshall,  Missouri,  after  which  he  took  a four  year 
course  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Washington 
University  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  graduating  with 
the  class  of  1897  and  entered  immediately  in  the 
practice  as  stated  above. 

Dr.  Y'ancey  was  married  in  1906  at  Denison,  Texas, 
to  Miss  Martha  Foster,  . daughter  of  Col.  R.  C. 
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Foster,  a pioneer  Denison  Lawyer,  who  is  general 
attorney  for  the  M.  K.  &.  T.  Railroad.  N Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Yancey  have  two  sons,  Charles  Stephens  and  Robert 
Foster.  The  family  residence  is  at  3616  Beverly 
[)rive.  Dr.  Yancey  holds  a fellowship  in  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Surgeons  and  in  the  Sigma  Nu,  a 
College  Fraternity.  He  is  a member  of  all  the  Medi- 
cal Societies,  The  Dallas  Country  Club,  Dallas 
Athletic  Club,  University  Club,  City  Club,  Idlewild 
Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

It.  JOHN  GANG  McLAURIN,  member  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  medical  department  of 
Baylor  University  and  a member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Baptist  Memorial  Sanitarium, 
partner  in  the  medical  firm  of  McLaurin.  McLaurin 
and  Walker,  Southwestern  Life  Building,  is  a native 
of  Dallas  and  with  the  exception  of  the  time  spent 
in  school  and  in  the  army  has  lived  here  all  his 
life.  Dr.  McLaurin  specializes  in  diagnosis  and  the 
treatment  of  medical  cases.  He  formerly  did  surgery 
but  after  his  appointment  to  the  teaching  staff  of 
Baylor  Medical  College  gave  up  surgery  and  devoted, 
his  time  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  lectures  at  the 
College.  He  was  appointed  to  the  teaching  staff 
at  Baylor  in  1916  and  is  one  of  the  youngest  men  ever 
appointed  to  such  a position  at  this  school. 

Dr.  McLaurin  is  a son  of  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  L.  and 
Kate  (Gano)  McLaurin  and  was  born  in  Dallas 
December  8,  1891.  His  father  was  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  Dallas  and  one  of  the  best  known  men 
in  medical  circles  in  the  state.  He  was  a member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  when  he  died  and  had  been 
twice  appointed  to  this  position.  He  held  various 
offices  in  different  medical  societies  of  the  state  and 
at  one  time  was  secretary  of  the  State  Society.  His 
mother  was  a daughter  of  General  R.  M.  Gano,  noted 
Confederate  soldier. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  and  graduating 
in  the  Dallas  High  School  in  1910,  Dr.  McLaurin  took 
a pre-medical  course  of  two  years  in  the  Southwest- 
ern University.  He  then  entered  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Tulane  University  and  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  class  of  1914. 

Out  of  78  applicants,  Dr.  McLaurin  was  one  of 
fourteen  assigned  to  interneships  in  the  Charity 
Hospital  at  New  Orleans  but  on  account  of  the  illness 
of  his  father  was  unable  to  complete  his  service 
there.  He  returned  to  Dallas  and  began  active  prac- 
tise of  his  profession. 

On  December  31,  1917,  he  was  commissioned  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Corps  and  ordered  to  re- 
port for  duty  on  March  6,  1918,  being  assigned  to  the 
base  hospital  at  Camp  Bowie.  Here  he  received  his 
promotion  to  a captaincy  and  after  five  months 
joined  base  hospital  No.  84  and  went  overseas,  land- 
ing September  18,  1918.  He  was  assigned  to  duty  at 
1 erigueux,  France,  and  after  four  months  there  was 
made  chief  of  the  medical  section  in  Camp  Hospital 
X’°.  78  at  Razae,  France.  After  six  weeks  there  he 
1 ‘-turned  to  Base  Hospital  No.  84  and  then  was  sent 
to  Camp  Hospital  No.  91  at  La  Baul  and  given  com- 
mand of  a detachment  of  nurses  from  Base  Hospital 
-Xo.  2.  After  the  detachment  of  nurses  left  for  the 
E nited  States  he  was  transferred  to  the  115th  Sani- 
tary Train  of  the  40th  Division  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  company  which  he  brought  back,  to  the 
E nited  States,  landing  April  16,  1919.  Just  before 


leaving  France  he  was  notified  that  a Major’s  com- 
mission had  been  issued  for  him  at  General  Head- 
quarters, but  he  declined  to  accept  the  promotion  as 
it  would  have  involved  remaining  in  France  for  a 
longer  period. 

On  July  30,  1918,  he  was  married  at  Dallas  to 
Miss  Lucy  Coke,  daughter  of  Henry  C.  Coke,  one  of 
the  best  known  lawyers  in  the  South.  They  reside 
at  5004  Worth  Street,  M unger  Place. 

Dr.  McLaurin  is  a member  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  Southern  Medical  Association,  State, 
County  and  North  Texas  Medical  Societies,  the 
Dallas  Country  Club  and  University  Club.  He  is  a 
great  believer  in  Dallas  and  says  that  already  this 
city  is  second  only  to  New  Orleans  in  importance  as 
a medical  center.  He  believes  that  Dallas  will  soon 
rank  with  the  six  leading  medical  centers  of  the 
United  States. 


rjXIR.  FRANKLIN  A.  PIERCE,  608-609  Wilson 
Building,  specialist  in  gynecology  and  ob- 
fcffepw  stetrics,  came  to  Dallas  from  Ferris,  Texas, 
1 1 in  1909  and  has  built  a splendid  practise 

in  his  specialties  and  in  general  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. He  is  a member  of  the  staff  of  both  Parkland 
Hospital  and  Saint  Paul’s  Sanitarium  and  was 
formerly  professor  of  histology  and  gynecology  at 
Southern  Methodist  University. 

A native  Texan,  Dr.  Pierce  was  born  in  Ellis 
County,  October  7,  1882.  He  is  the  son  of  J.  E. 
and  Elizabeth  Conger  Pierce  and  numbers  among 
his  maternal  ancestors  a prominent  surgeon  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  early  education  of  Dr.  Pierce  was 
received  in  the  public  schools  of  Ellis  County  and  at 
the  Ferris  high  school  where  he  graduated  in  1900. 
He  attended  the  medical  department  of  Tulane 
University  and  graduated  there  in  1904. 


Dr.  Pierce  w'as  married  January  20,  1904,  to  Miss 
Eva  May  Carpenter,  daughter  of  J.  A.  Carpenter, 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Ferris. 

During  a portion  of  the  year  1903  Dr.  Pierce  was 
an  interne  at  Saint  Paul’s  Sanitarium  and  following 
his  graduation  at  Tulane  in  1904  began  active  prac- 
tise at  Ferris.  He  wras  city  health  officer  of  Ferris 
for  several  years  until  he  came  to  Dallas  in  1909. 

Dr.  Pierce  is  a man  of  wonderfully  pleasing  per- 
sonality, broad  vision  and  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  to,  humanity.  He 
believes  that  Dallas  is  the  logical  location  for  a 
great  medical  center  and  expects  it  to  become  this 
at  no  distant  date.  With  its  splendid  hospital  facili- 
ties, which  are  being  constantly  added  to,  Dr.  Pierce 
can  see  no  reason  why  Dallas  should  not  take  front 
rank  with  the  great  medical  centers  of  the  North 
and  East. 

Among  the  organizations  with  which  Dr.  Pierce  is 
affiliated  are  the  American  Medical  Association, 
Southern  Medical  Society,  Texas  and  Dallas  County 
Medical  Societies  and  the  Rotary  Club.  In  church 
affiliation  he  is  a Presbyterian. 


UFUS  W H ITIS,  medical  practi- 

tioner, 405  Sumpter  Building,  formerly 
. demonstrator  of  surgical  anatomy  and 
|E  'V*.-  il  surgical  anaesthesia  at  the  Southwestern 
Medical  College,  and  considered  an  expert  on 
anesthetics,  has  long  been  identified  with  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  Dallas,  and  is  about  the  oldest 
practising  physician  in  the  city  in  the  point  of  time, 
locating  here  in  July,  1885,  after  graduating  from 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1884  with  the 
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decree  of  M.  D.  Prior  to  becoming  a physician  he 
was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  1877  and 
1879.  Dr.  Whitis  has  always  occupied  a prominent 
place  in  the  councils  of  his  profession  in  Dallas 
and  has  contributed  largely  to  its  advancement  and 
present  high  standard.  He  belongs  to  the  “old 
school’’  of  physicians  who  have  developed  the  science 
of  medicine  to  its  present  high  position,  and  has 
always  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  the 
science. 

Dr.  Whitis  is  a native  of  Lockhart,  Caldwell 
County,  Texas,  born  December  26,  1859.  His  parents 
•were  Chas.  W.  and  Florence  (Kogan)  Whitis,  and 
both  were  natives  of  Tennessee.  His  father,  who  is 
a banker  at  Austin,  Texas,  came  to  the  state  in  1855, 
and  is  well  known.  Dr.  Whitis  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Austin,  graduating  from  the 
high  school  in  1877.  He  was  married  in  Dallas,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1892,  to  Miss  Frances  E.  Weichsel,  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  Weichsel  and  a sister  of  C.  Weichsel, 
a prominent  Dallas  business  man.  He  is  identified 
with  the  State  and  County  Medical  Societies  and  is 
prominently  connected  with  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  being  an  elder  in  the  congregation. 

When  he  came  to  Dallas  it  was  a city  of  about 
thirty  or  thirty-five  thousand  people,  and  was  an 
important  distributing  point  even  at  that  time,  and 
was  the  leading  saddlery  and  leather  products  mar- 
ket of  the  state.  It  has  always  been  a great  city, 
he  says,  and  at  the  present  time  has  a brighter 
future  than  at  any  time  in  its  past  history.  He  is 
confident  that  it  will  be  the  greatest  medical  center 
in  the  Southwest. 

R.  JOHN  H.  DEAN,  528-29  Wilson  building, 
specialist  in  genito-urinary  diseases  and 
one  of  the  best  known  men  in  this  line  in  the 
Southwest,  came  to  Dallas  from  Waco  in 
1906  and  for  fourteen  years  has  been  professor  of 
Urology  and  Venerology  in  the  medical  department 
of  Baylor  University.  Several  years  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  executive  staff  of  the  Baptist  Memorial 
Sanitarium  and  on  the  visiting  staff  of  the  Parkland 
Hospital. 

Dr.  Dean  is  a native  Texan  and  was  born  at  Waco 
July  23,  1879,  a son  of  Dr.  J.  L.  and  Anna  Augusta 
(Ferguson)  Dean.  His  father  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Central  Texas 
for  many  years  and  during  the  Civil  war  uras  at- 
tached to  the  medical  department  of  General  Lee’s 
Division  of  the  Confederate  Army.  His  parents 
were  residents  of  South  Carolina  and  came  to  Texas 
following  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  early  education  of  Dr.  Dean  was  received  in 
the  public  schools  and  at  the  Waco  High  School 
where  he  graduated  in  1S97  after  w’hich  he  had  two 
years  of  pre-medical  study  at  Baylor  University. 
He  then  had  two  years  work  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Tulane  University  and  graduated  at  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College  at  Philadelphia  in  1904,  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  began  active 
practice  at  Waco  in  June,  1901  and  continued  there 
until  October  1906,  when  he  removed  to  Dallas. 

On  November  lt  1905,  Dr.  Dean  was  married  to 
Miss  Carrie  Rebecca  Slaughter,  daughter  of  the  late 
C.  C.  Slaughter,  pioneer  cattle  man  and  philanthro- 
pist of  Dallas  and  who  aided  largely  in  the  building 
of  the  Great  Baptist  Memorial  Sanitarium.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Dean  have  one  son,  John  Henry,  Jr.  They  re- 
side at  111  North  Fitzhugh  Avenue. 


Dr.  Dean  is  a member  of  the  American  Urological 
Association,  the  American  Medical  Association,  th>' 
State,  County,  North  Texas  and  Southern  Medical 
Societies.  He  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  .. 
member  of  Hella  Temple  Shrine,  the  City  Club  and 
Lakewood  Country  Club. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Dean  there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  that  Dallas  will  become  the  great  medical  cen- 
ter of  Texas  by  reason  of  the  vast  territory  tribu- 
tary to  Dallas  and  the  facilities  provided  here  for 
medical  research  work. 

R.  ELISHA  S.  GORDON,  M.  D.,  physician 
and  surgeon,  525  Wilson  Building,  formerly 
an  associate  of  Dr.  Small,  began  his  medi- 
cal career  in  Dallas  and  has  been  a familiar 
figure  in  medical  circles  of  the  city  for  about  fifteen 
years.  He  has  devoted  a great  deal  of  time  and 
study  to  gnyecological  and  obstretrical  subjects  and 
is  now  specializing  in  these  branches  of  the  profes- 
sion. He  began  his  practise  in  Dallas  in  1906. 

Dr.  Gordon  is  a native  of  Texas  and  was  born  in 
Ellis  County  December  21,  1877.  . He  is  a son  of 
Elisha  S.  and  Rebecca  (Lancrest)  Gordon  and  re- 
ceived his  preliminary  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  county.  His  parents  were  pioneer  resi- 
dents of  Texas  and  were  actively  connected  with  the 
events  of  the  reconstruction  period  following  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War. 

As  a boy  Dr.  Gordon  received  his  first  employment 
in  a drug  store  and  after  reaching  manhood  decided 
to  study  pharmacy.  He  entered  the  pharmaceutical 
department  of  the  University  of  Texas,  graduating 
in  1897  with  the  degree  of  Ph.  G.  He  was  connected 
with  a drug  store  in  Forney  for  a while  and  in  1900 
came  to  Dallas  and  became  associated  with  the  Oak 
Cliff  Pharmacy  where  he  remained  until  entering 
the  medical  department  of  Southwestern  University 
to  take  up  his  medical  studies.  He  graduated  at 
Southwestern  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
in  1906  and  after  one  year  as  interne  in  Saint  Paul’s 
Sanitarium  began  general  practise  in  Dallas. 

Dr.  Gordon  was  married  in  Dallas  in  1908  to  Miss 
Walker  Hargreth,  member  of  a well  known  Dallas 
family.  They  have  three  children,  Manly,  James  and 
Elizabeth. 

Deeply  interested  in  seeing  Dallas  become  a great 
medical  center,  Dr.  Gordon  also  is  interested  in  the 
movement  for  obtaining  additional  hospital  and  clini- 
cal facilities  for  the  city.  He  is  a member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  Texas  State  Medical 
Society  and  Dallas  County  Medical  Society. 

R.  GARTH  A.  RIDDLER,  M.  D.,  physician 
and  surgeon,  Dallas,  has  done  some  valuable 
work  for  the  city  of  Dallas  in  its  health 
department  and  is  now  engaged  in  private 
practise,  having  left  the  service  of  the  city  in  1914 
after  being  made  assistant  city  health  orticer  and 
serving  in  that  capacity  for  two  years.  Dr.  Riddler 
was  connected  with  the  City  Hospital  during  1911 
and  1912. 

A native  of  Missouri,  Dr.  Riddler  was  born  at 
Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of  the  state,  September 
3,  1882.  He  is  a son  of  Dr.  John  A.  and  Sophia 
(Sharp)  Riddler.  His  father  was  a well  known 
physician  of  Jefferson  City. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  and  the  high 
schools  of  Jefferson  City  and  Kansas  City,  Dr. 
Riddler  came  to  Dallas  and  entered  the  medical 
department  of  Southwestern  University,  completing 
his  studies  and  graduating  with  the  degree  of  doctor 
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f medicine  in  19J.1.  He  served  an  interneship  at  the 
(\iy  Hospital  after  his  graduation  and  in  1914 
egan  private  practise. 

In  1917  I)r.  Riddler  was  married  in  Dallas  to  Mrs. 
I ydia  Jackson,  daughter  of  R.  B.  Courtney,  well 
known  railroad  man  and  division  passenger  agent  for 
• he  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway.  They  have 
•hree  children,  Courtney  and  Garth  A.,  Jr.,  and  John 
Richard.  They  reside  at  3208  Douglas  Street. 

Dr.  Riddler  is  a Mason  and  is  a member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  Texas  Medical  So- 
ciety and  the  Dallas  County  Medical  Society.  He 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  movement  to  make  Dallas 
a great  medical  center  and  has  also  taken  a deep 
interest  in  the  efforts  of  members  of  the  profession 
to  obtain  additional  hospital  facilities  for  the  city. 


R.  ROBERT  WALLACE  BARNES,  901% 
West  Jefferson  Street,  Oak,  Cliff,  came  to 
Dallas  from  Waco,  Texas,  in  1907,  and  has 
been  active  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
here  for  nearly  fourteen  years.  For  the  past  eleven 
years  Dr.  Barnes  has  been  located  in  Oak  Cliff, 
although  his  practice  is  not  limited  to  any  particular 
section  of  Dallas  nor  has  he  ever  specialized  in  any 
particular  phase  of  medicine  or  surgery,  having  done 
general  practice  since  his  entry  into  the  medical 
profession. 

Dr.  Barnes  is  a native  of  Arkansas  and  was  born 
at  Ozark  January  13,  1809.  He  is  a son  of  W.  E. 
and  Margaret  (Anderson)  Barnes,  both  natives  of 
Arkansas,  who  came  to  Texas  in  1894  and  settled 
at  Waco.  His  father  was  a well  known  planter  for 
many  years  but  is  now  retired. 


Dr.  Barnes  was  reared  on  a farm  and  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Arkansas,  later  taking  an  aca- 
demic course  at  Hendricks  College.  He  entered  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Arkansas 
and  in  1892  graduated  with  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Barnes  began  practice  at  Altus,  Arkansas,  re- 
maining there  until  September,  1894,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Waco,  continuing  to  practice  there  until 
19U7  when  he  came  to  Dallas. 


On  October  25,  1895,  he  was  married  at  Waco  to 
Miss  Nettie  Corbell,  daughter  of  John  C.  Corbell, 
well  known  McLennan  County  rancher.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Wanda  Margaret,  now  married  to  King 
S.  Williamson,  well  known  Dallas  attorney. 

Dr.  Barnes  is  an  enthusiastic  booster  for  Dallas 
and  especially  for  Oak  Cliff,  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
the  population  of  that  section  of  the  city  has  doubled 
in  the  last  nine  years  and  further  that  Oak  Cliff  has 
some  of  the  finest  schools,  churches  and  residences 
in  the  South.  He  expects  to  see  Dallas  a great  Medi- 
cal Center  and  has  always  co-operated  in  the  move- 
ment looking  to  that  end.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  a communi- 
cant of  the  Methodist  Church. 


R.  WILLIAM  M.  LIVELY,  former  professor 
of  obstetrics  in  the  medical  department  of 
Baylor  University,  now  engaged  in  general 
practise  with  offices  at  101%  North  Lan- 
caster Street,  Oak  Cliff,  or  Station  “A,”  Dallas, 
came  to  Dallas  on  November  16,  1897,  from  Detroit, 
Texas,  and  has  been  a well  known  figure  in  medical 
circles  of  Dallas  for  nearly  23  years.  He  held  the 
chair  of  obstetrics  at  Baylor  Medical  College  for 
three  years  and  is  now  a member  of  the  medical 
-Raff  of  Parkland  Hospital. 


Dr.  Lively  is  a native  of  Mississippi  and  was  born 
in  Tate  County,  March  2G,  1864.  His  parents  were 
J.  M.  and  Mary  (Richert)  Lively,  well  known  resi- 
dents of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  for  many  years. 
His  father  was  a prominent  Mississippi  planter  and 
had  an  active  part  in  many  of  the  stirring  events 
of  the  reconstruction  days  following  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War.  His  mother  was  a native  of  France. 

Educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Tate  County 
and  of  White  County,  Arkansas,  Dr.  Lively  then 
attended  Quitman  College  at  Quitman,  Arkansas, 
and  Central  College  at  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas.  He 
entered  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Arkansas  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  in  1892.  He  began  active  practise 
at  Rosebud,  Arkansas,  and  in  1893  removed  to  De- 
troit, Texas,  remaining  there  until  he  came  to  Dallas 
in  1897.  Dr.  Lively  took  a post  graduate  course 
at  the  New  York  Post  Graduate  Medical  School  in 
1897. 

On  December  4,  1890,  Dr.  Lively  was  married  at 
Searcy,  Arkansas,  to  Miss  Ola  Baugh,  member  of  a 
well  known  family  of  White  County,  Arkansas.  They 
have  five  children,  C.  B.,  who  served  two  years  with 
the  expeditionary  forces  in  France,  E.  P.,  of  Dallas 
Telephone  Co.,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Yeargan,  Mrs.  R.  K. 
Porter  of  Santa  Maria,  and  Wm.  M.,  Jr.  The  family 
resides  at  516  East  Jefferson. 

Dr.  Lifely  is  a member  of  the  State,  County  and 
North  Texas  Medical  Societies  and  believes  Dallas 
has  bright  prospects  for  becoming  the  medical  center 
of  the  Southwest. 

IL  IL  II.  DANIEL,  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  • 
specialist,  612,  614  Wilson  building,  occupies' 
a prominent  place  among  the  men  of  his 
profession  in  Dallas.  Graduating  from  the 
department  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity in  1913,  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  he  came 
to  Dallas  and  for  one  year  was  house  physician  at 
St.  Paul’s  Sanitarium,  has  been  on  the  hospital  staff 
of  the  same  sanitarium  for  the  past  eight  years  and 
was  at  one  time  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  South- 
western University. 

Devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  Dr.  Daniel 
has  naturally  made  a very  exhaustive  study  of  this 
department  of  his  profession.  He  has  built  up  a 
large  practise  and  ranks  high  as  a physician  and 
citizen. 

Dr'.  Daniel  is  a native  of  Dallas  County,  born 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  city  on  December  1,  1874. 
His  parents  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  the 
county,  his  father,  R.  N.  Daniel,  a prominent  planter 
and  at  one  time  county  commissioner,  coming  to 
Dallas  County  in  1853.  His  mother,  Frances 
(Palmer)  Daniel,  was  a member  of  a Missouri  family 
that  came  to  the  county  about  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Daniel  graduated  from  the  high  school  at 
Duncanville,  Dallas  County,  in  1897.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Beulah  Fite,  a native  of  Dallas  County, 
at  Duncanville,  December  26,  1898,  and  they  have 
five  children,  Mable,  Ruby,  Marjorie,  Robert  and 
Mary.  The  family  home  is  at  4722  Swiss  Avenue. 
He  is  a 32d  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  a mem- 
ber of  Hella  Temple  Shrine;  belongs  to  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  State  Medical  Society  and 
the  Dallas  County  Medical  Society.  His  church  af- 
filiation is  with  the  Methodist  denomination. 
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OSEPH  H.  MONTGOMERY,  Dallas’  leading 
photographer,  proprietor  of  the  magnificent 
studio,  corner  of  Akard  and  Elm  Streets, 
over  Liggett's  Drug  Store,  where  the  most 
artistic  “portraits  by  photography’’  are  made,  oc- 
cupies a leading  place  among  the  photographers  of 
the  Southwest. 

The  opening  of  this  beautiful  studio  in  1921, 
marked  a new  epoch  in  the  art  of  portraiture  in 
Dallas  and  was  the  culmination  of  the  dreams  of 
its  proprietor,  backed  by  a long  period  of  experi- 
ence in  making  the  finest  class  of  portraiture.  In 
the  designing  and  building  of  this  unexcelled  studio, 
everything  was  considered  and  combined  to  make  a 
place  of  par  excellence  for  the  taking  and  finishing 
of  fine  portraits.  One  needs  only  to  visit  the  studio 
to  recognize  the  builder’s  triumph  in  giving  Dallas 
the  finest  place  of  its  kind  that  can  be  found  in  the 
Southwest. 

Mr.  Montgomery  has  made  a long  study  of  the 
art  of  fine  portraiture  and  has  many  of  the  at- 
tributes essential  in  the  best  class  of  work  in  find- 
ing the  best  expressions  of  the  human  countenance, 
regulating  the  proper  lighting  effects,  and  securing 
the  best  possible  poses,  In  the  finishing  department 
he  employs  high  grade  artists  who  know  how  to 
turn  out  the  best  class  of  workmanship. 

His  son,  Berner  Montgomery,  chief  assistant, 
studied  in  the  leading  studios  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  other  leading  cities  in  the  East,  learning  the 
art  of  up-to-date  photography.  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Jr.,  also  has  many  attributes  that  qualify  him  as 
an  artistic  photographer  and  has  contributed  a g-reat 
deal  toward  the  success  of  the  studio. 

A native  Texan,  Mr.  Montgomery  was  born  in 
Hempstead  in  1S83.  His  parents  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  C.  Montgomery,  of  Yoakum,  Texas.  His  father 
was  a well  known  and  successful  contractor  of 
Yoakum.  Joseph  Montgomery  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  Y'oakum,  after  which 
he  went  into  the  photograph  business  with  his  elder 
brother.  He  later  owned  and  operated  a studio  at 
Yoakum,  Eagle  Lake,  Victoria  and  Corsicana,  Texas, 
the  latter  place  where  he  continued  until  1917  when, 
in  search  of  a wider  field  of  activity,  he  moved  to 
Dallas.  He  first  located  at  1102  Elm  Street  where 
he  built  up  a reputation  and  a large  clientele.  Here 
he  continued  until  he  moved  to  the  present  location. 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  married  in  1903  to  Miss 
Jewel  Berner,  daughter  of  F.  A.  Berner,  of  San 
Felipe,  Texas.  They  have  one  son,  Berner,  who 
is  associated  in  the  business  with  his  father  in  the 
studio.  The  family  residence  is  at  4929  Worth 
Street,  Dallas. 

Mr.^  Montgomery  is  president  of  the  Southwestern 
Professional  Photographer’s  Association,  which  in- 
cludes the  states  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas.  He  holds  a membership  in  the  Elks  Club, 
Glen  Haven  Country  Club,  Dallas  Athletic  Club, 
Kiwanis  Club  and  the  Christian  Church.  He  is  also 
a Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  member  of  Hella  Temple 
Shrine. 

ENRY  C.  HUGHES,  secretary  and  manager 
of  Hughes  Bros.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  manu- 
facturing confectioners,  1401-7  South  Ervav 
street,  is  a native  of  Dallas,  and  has  been 
connected  with  this  firm  ever  since  he  left  school. 
His  father,  John  V.  Hughes,  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany, Royal  A.  Ferris,  vice-president,  and  C.  E. 
Gardner,  treasurer. 


The  Hughes  business  is  one  of  the  early  institu- 
tions of  Dallas,  having  been  established  in  1878  by 
Dr.  Phederick  E.  Hughes,  grandfather  of  Henry 
Hughes.  Three  sons  of  the  originator  of  the  busi- 
ness, John  V.,  F.  V.,  and  George  V.,  inherited  the 
business,  and  at  the  present  time  John  V.  Hughes  is  \ 
the  only  son  actively  identified  with  the  concern,  and  ' 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  only  son  of  John  V. 
Hughes  connected  with  the  business. 

The  company  manufactures  a complete  line  of  can- 
dies and  confectioneries,  chocolates,  package  goods 
and  pail  specialties,  and  enjoys  a large  business 
throughout  the  Dallas  trade  territory.  The  business 
has  grown  from  a very  small  beginning  to  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  Southwest  and  is  well  known  for 
the  quality  of  its  products  and  its  business  integrity. 
For  years  the  name  of  Hughes  Bros,  has  been  a fa- 
miliar one  in  the  homes  of  the  people  in  Texas 
and  the  adjacent  states. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  a native  of  Dallas,  born  in  1885, 
and  educated  in  the  Dallas  Public  schools,  St.  Mat- 
thews Academy  and  Georgetown  University.  He 
was  married  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Miss  Frances  Al- 
bert, in  1910,  and  has  one  son,  Henry  C.  Jr.  The 
family  home'is  located  at  3601  Gillon  avenue,  High- 
land Park.  He  is  a member  of  the  Dallas  Country 
Club,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Automobile 
Club,  the  New  Athletic  Club  and  the  Holy  Trinity 
Church.  Mr.  Plughes  is  interested  in  all  civic  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Dallas  and  never  loses  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cooperate  in  any  movement  to  make  it  a 
greater  and  more  progressive  city. 

B.  KING  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
capable  scenic  artists  in  the  South,  has  to 
his  credit  some  of  the  finest  scenic  work 
in  theatres  that  can  be  found  anywhere. 

The  scenic  decorations  of  some  of  the  best  known 
theatres  of  Dallas,  including  the  Majestic,  the  Hippo- 
drome and  the  Jefferson,  stand  as  examples  of  his 
artistic  skill.  He  has  also  done  a great  deal  of 
work  for  the  Southern  Enterprises  Corporation  and 
has  furnished  the  scenery  for  a number  of  theatres 
throughout  Texas.  In  addition  to  himself,  two  men 
are  employed  in  his  shop  and  a third  is  on  the  road. 

Mr.  King  was  born  in  Verdun,  Illinois,  March  26, 
1885.  His  father,  T.  J.  King,  was  a native  of  Ala- 
bama and  his  mother,  Frances  (Lee)  King,  was  from 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  King  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  Chicago  and  New  Orleans  and  spent  much  time 
attending  night  schools.  In  1901  he  went  with 
Clark  Cox,  a scenic  artist  of  New  Orleans  and 
worked  with  him  in  the  preparing  of  floats  for  the 
Mardi  Gras  and  for  various  occasions  in  other  places. 
He  remained  in  New  Orleans  until  1910  in  which 
year  he  came  to  Texas  and  began  business  for  him- 
self. In  1916  he  opened  the  Dallas  studio  with  which 
he  has  since  remained. 

Mr.  King  was  married  in  September,  1908,  to  Miss 
Lillian  Ellis  whose  family  was  from  Pennsylvania 
but  who  was  reared  in  Chicago.  There  are  two  chil- 
dren, Samuel  Bartram  and  Shirley  Laverne.  The 
King  residence  is  at  3302  South  Harwood  Street. 

Although  he  is  not  to  be  classed  among  the  older 
citizens  of  the  city,  there  is  no  man  in  Dallas  who 
is  more  confident  of  her  promising  future  or  who 
supports  her  public  enterprises  with  more  en- 
thusiasm. He  is  a Maccabee  and  a member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  Lodge. 
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1HAIILES  F.  WEI  LAND,  owner  of  the 
Charles  F.  Weiland  Undertaking  Company 
and  president  of  the  New  Process  Bakery, 
both  located  in  Dallas,  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  Dallas  for  several  years. 
His  undertaking  establishment  has  earned  him  a 
reputation  throughout  Texas  of  being  an  honest, 
upright  and  capable  business  man.  His  social 
activities  have  gained  for  him  the  reputation 
throughout  this  community  as  being  a philanthropist 
and  citizen  of  the  ideal  type. 

The  Charles  F.  Weiland  Undertaking  Company, 
unincorporated,  was  established  by  him  in  1910. 
Starting  in  a most  unpropitious  way  with  a hole  in 
the  wall  as  an  office,  and  a one  horse  shay  as  a 
hearse,  the  Weiland  Undertaking  Company  has  had 
a most  prodigious  growth  until  at  the  present  time 
it  is  the  second  largest  undertaking  company  in  the 
city.  The  offices  and  chapel  of  the  company  are 
located  at  517  North  Ervay  Street 

The  New  Process  Bakery  was  opened  in  Dallas 
in  the  month  of  May,  1919,  and  in  a short  while 
had  made  a name  for  itself  as  one  of  the  best  bak- 
eries of  the  down  town  district.  The  bakery  is  lo- 
cated at  1521  Elm  Street. 

In  the  year  1870,  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Charles 
F.  Weiland,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Weiland, 
was  born.  The  elder  Mr.  Weiland  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  grocery  men  of  Indianapolis  having  been 
engaged  in  that  business  for  fifty-seven  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  coming  to  that  part 
of  the  country,  which  was  then  unsettled,  when  the 
Indians  roamed  the  plains  and  made  the  life  of  the 
“pale  face”  a most  hazardous  one.  The  public 
schools  of  Indianapolis  furnished  the  younger  Mr. 
Weiland  his  education.  After  graduating  he  began 
traveling  as  the  representative  of  northern  vehicle 
manufacturers.  It  was  in  1893  that  he  first  set 
foot  on  Texas  soil  and  from  that  time  on  has  been 
a loyal  supporter  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  and  has 
many  friends  in  all  cities  and  towns  of  Texas.  He 
traveled  the  entire  state  for  seventeen  years,  repre- 
senting several  buggy  manufacturers  up  until  1910 
when  he  established  his  present  business.  Since 
that  time  he  has  taken  interest  in  other  concerns, 
among  which  may  be  classed  the  New  Process  Bak- 
ery. He  also  is  on  the  board  of  the  Dallas  Street 
Railway  Company. 

Mr.  Weiland  married  Miss  Cora  May  Goodman  on 
December  31,  1895.  They  have  one  child,  Miss, Alice 
Weiland,  who  is  a graduate  of  the  Dallas  high 
school  and  the  Southern  Methodist  University.  Mrs. 
Weiland  is  active  in  women’s  clubs  throughout  the 
state,  being  county  chairman  of  Rural  Life,  third 
vice-president  of  the  Woman’s  Forum,  chairman  of 
the  Empty  Stocking  Crusade  and  originator  of  Tag 
Day.  She  is  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  “Little 
Theatre”  which  has  for  its  purpose  a community 
wide  spirit  and  not  to  be  commercialized. 


Mr.  Weiland  is  a member  of  the  following  orders: 
Hella  Temple -Shrine,  Pentagon  No.  1080,  A.  F.  and 
A.  M.  Consistory  No.  2,  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  is  the 
supreme  representative  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  Imperial  Sheik,  which  is  an  officer  in  the  Im- 
perial Palace  of  the  dramatic  order  of  Knights  of 
Khorassan  and  past  dictator  of  the  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose.  He  is  a past  president  of  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
a member  of  the  Automobile  Club,  the  Lakewood 
Country  Club  and  the  Advertising  League,  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  B.  P.  O.  Elks. 


EDGAR  PADGITT.  Back  in  1869,  when  the 
great  metropolis  of  the  Southwest — Dallas 
— now  stretching  for  miles  along  the  banks 
of  the  Trinity — was  a little  village  of  small 
stores,  grouped  around  the  court  house  square,  there 
was  established  here  the  house  of  Padgitt  Bros., 
founded  by  J.  D.  and  W.  C.  Padgitt,  brothers. 

Today  this  pioneer  organization,  keeping  pace 
with  its  environment,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  progressive  of  the  South’s  whole- 
salers of  harness,  saddles,  leather  findings,  tires 
and  truck  bodies.  The  present  location  of  the  busL 
ness  is  at  1020  Commerce  Street.  The  interests  of 
the  late  W.  C.  Padgitt,  deceased,  are  represented 
by  his  four  sons.  Mr.  J.  D.  Padgitt  still  serves  the 
company  as  president,  and  has  his  two  sons  asso- 
ciated with  him. 

R.  Edgar  Padgitt,  credit  manager  of  Padgitt  Bros., 
was  born  in  Dallas;  he  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute, 
Lexington,  Va.  In  1914  he  married  Miss  Lucile 
Perkins,  daughter  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Perkins, 
of  Dallas. 

Mr.  Padgitt  is  a Shriner  and  a member  of  the 
Dallas  Country  Club.  He  attends  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church.  His  residence  address  is  4816  St. 
John’s  Drive,  Highland  Park. 


DWARI)  F.  PITTMAN,  general  manager  of 
the  G.  H.  Pittman  & Brother,  wholesale 
firm  dealing  in  photographic  supplies  at 
Ervay  and  Pacific  Avenues,  directs  a fastly 
growing  industry  and  conducts  the  only  exclusive 
supply  house  for  a half  dozen  states — Texas,  Louis- 
iana, Oklahoma,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The 
business  was  founded  in  1900  by  G.  H.  and  E.  F. 
Pittman.  The  advance  from  the  faint  old  tin-type 
prints  that  marked  the  beginning  of  a science,  as 
our  fathers  knew  it,  to  the  present  day  life-like 
creations  that  will  preserve  the  image  of  youth  for 
its  old  days  and  even  for  generations  to  come,  is  a 
marvel  that  is  Aladdin-like  indeed.  The  harnessing 
of  the  industry  for  mag-azine  and  press  work,  and 
now  for  great  display  advertising,  is  one  of  the  latest 
unfolding  possibilities  of  the  trade.  These  advances 
multiply  a thousand-fold  the  call  upon  the  whole- 
sale dealer,  and  it  is  because  G.  H.  Pittman  & Bro. 
are  measuring  up  to  this  demand  that  they  today 
have  the  largest  photographic  supply  house  in  the 
South. 


Mr.  Pittman  wras  born  February  10,  1867,  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Appreciating  the  advantages  of  the 
great  Lone  Star  State,  the  family  immigrated  to 
Texas  anil  Edward  F.  Pittman  first  arrived  in  Dallas 
as  a youth  in  1886.  He  returned,  however,  to  his 
native  state,  Missouri,  when  later  he  selected  a 
bride,  Miss  Mae  Wright.  They  have  two  children, 
George  H.  and  Katherine  Pittman. 

Mr.  Pittman  volunteered  his  services  to  Uncle 
Sam  in  1917  and  was  assigned  to  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  for  training  in  the  naval 
aviation,  completing  his  course  and  receiving  his 
commission  as  ensign  at  Key  West  and  Pensacola, 
Florida. 


The  fact  that  Mr.  Pittman’s  firm  has  succeeded  in 
becoming  the  leading  photographic  supply  house  in 
the  Southwest  is  the  best  proof  of  his  progressive- 
ness which  so  well  identifies  him  with  the  Chicago 
of  the  Southwest. 
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AN  ZANDT  JARVIS,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
has  a large  place  in  Tarrant  County  activi- 
ties as  pioneer,  cattleman,  banker  and  capi- 
talist, and  is  known  in  the  cattle  industry 
out  the  United  States  and  Central  America 
as  a producer  of  thoroughbred  Short  Horns  and 
Herefords.  He  comes  of  a family  whose  activities 
are  inseparably  interwoven  with  Texas  history, 
whether  from  the  viewpoint  of  statesmen,  warriors, 
or  men  of  big  business. 

Van  Zandt  Jarvis  is  a native  Texan;  he  was  born 
in  Tarrant  County,  in  1873.  His  father  and  mother 
both  are  illustrious  in  Texas  nobility.  J.  J.  Jarvis, 
his  father,  was  a native  of  North  Carolina  who 
came  to  Texas  in  1857,  locating  in  Wood  County 
as  an  attorney  and  later  was  district  attorney  and 
then  district  judge  for  that  county;  in  1873,  he 
moved  to  Fort  Worth  and  there  practiced  law  until 
1881  when  he  began  service  in  the  state  legislature, 
returning  after  that,  to  Fort  Worth.  His  mother, 
Ida  Van  Zandt  Jarvis,  was  born  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  as  her  father,  Isaac  Van  Zandt,  was  minister 
there  from  the  Republic  of  Texas.  He  was  a great 
and  intimate  friend  of  Sam  Houston  and  after  his 
return  to  Texas  he  was  in  the  race  for  the  governor- 
ship but  died  of  the  yellow  fever,  at  Houston,  Texas, 
before  the  election.  The  Fort  Worth  public  schools 
and  Texas  Christian  University,  at  that  time  at 
Thorpe  Springs,  gave  Mr.  Jarvis  his  education. 
From  that  date  he  has  been  active  in  business, 
prominent  as  cattleman,  banker  and  in  real  estate. 
He  owns  4,000  acres  in  Tarrant  County,  2,500  of 
which  are  in  cultivation  and  the  remainder  in 
ranches,  and  has  28,000  acres  of  land  in  Erath 
and  Hood  counties.  He  has  2,000  registered  Short 
Horns  and  Hereford  breed  cows  from  which  he 
raises  and  ships  thoroughbreds  to'  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  South  America  and  Central 
America.  He  also  buys  and  fattens  steers  for  the 
market.  He  is  a director  of  the  Fort  Worth  Na- 
tional Bank,  a stockholder  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Fort  Worth,  and  of  the  Haslett  State  Bank 
at  Haslett,  Texas. 

In  1901,  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Miss  Ann  Burgess, 
daughter  of  J.  W.  Burgess,  deceased,  a cattleman 
known  all  over  Texas,  became  the  bride  of  Mr. 
Jarvis.  They  have  five  children:  Van  Zandt,  Jr., 
Priscilla,  Jane,  Mary  and  John  Lycurgus.  The 
family  residence  is  a beautiful  suburban  home. 

Mr.  Jarvis  is  a member  of  the  Cattle  Raisers’ 
Association,  the  Short  Horn  Association’,  and  the 
Hereford  Association. 

He  is  a member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
Fat  Stock  Show,  the  Great  Southwestern  Exposition, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is  a 
director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a distinct 
honor,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Jarvis  resides  outside  the 
city  limits.  He  is  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Texas  Christian  University  and  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee.  He  has  had  a prominent  part- 
in  making  his  city,  Fort  Worth,  the  largest  calf 
market  in  the  world  and  one  of  the  best  breeding 
centers  in  the  United  States. 

pfTIUTIIER  H.  VAN  ZANDT,  owner  and  man- 
I'ciA.I  ager  of  the  Van  Zandt  Iron  Works,  209 
I — ' West  Railroad  Street,  Fort  Worth,  is 

l.-'AAJ  skilled  in  the  output  of  ice  and  refriger- 
ator machinery  which  his  plant  is  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing. Established  in  February  of  1899,  the 
Van  Zandt  Iron  Works  is  well  known  to  the  South- 


west and  has  enjoyed  an  extensive  share  in  tin- 
production  and  installation  of  refrigerator  plant.-. 
It  bids  well  in  the  business  of  the  Southwest  in  it 
line  today. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  is  a native  Texan  and  a native 
of  Fort  Worth  where  he  was  born  in  August,  1871. 
of  noted  Texan  lineage.  His  father,  Dr.  J.  L. 
Van  Zandt,  retired,  who  practised  medicine  in  this 
city  for  about  50  years.  His  mother  was  Ellen 
Henderson  (Van  Zandt)  native  of  Texas,  born  in 
Marshall.  After  a thorough  course  in  the  Thorpe 
Springs  and  Fort  Worth  school  systems,  Luther  H. 
Van  Zandt  attended  the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  he  studied  mechanical  and  electrical  engi- 
neering. His  schooling  finds  its  full  fruition  in  his 
manufacturing  work  of  today.  His  plant  has  a floor 
space  103  feet  by  230  feet  and  employs  fifteen 
workmen.  Installation  service  on  machinery  they 
manufacture  is  maintained  by  the  company.  The 
Van  Zandt  Iron  Works  in  its  beginning  was  a part- 
nership organization  but  today  Luther  H.  Van  Zandt 
is  sole  owner. 

In  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  in  1907,  Miss  Keesee,  a 
native  of  Tennessee,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Van 
Zandt.  William,  Gertrude,  Henderson  and  Nell  are 
the  four  children  of  this  union  and  the  family  resi- 
dence is  at  1818  Henderson  Avenue. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  is  a leader  in  business  circles  of 
his  metropolis;  he  is  thoroughly  entitled  to  be 
ranked  with  those  who  have  attained  success  of  the 
first  magnitude.  The  name  Van  Zandt,  through 
its  historical  associations  with  the  Republic  of  Texas 
and  now  with  the  state  affairs,  as  bankers,  as  busi- 
ness men  of  marked  ability,  has  sterling  worth 
throughout  the  Lone  Star  State.  Luther  H.  Van 
Zandt  well  perpetuates  the  name,  the  ability  and 
the  success,  as  well  as  service  to  the  public  in 
which  he  is  eminent.  He  is  identified  not  only  with 
business  interests  but  throws  the  full  weight  of 
his  influence  and  helpfulness  to  every  civic  enterprise 
of  worth. 

ARNEY  SMITH  is  best  known  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Fort  Worth  by  his  long  association 
in  the  city  with  the  George  W.  Armstrong 
Company,  of  which  institution  he  was  vice- 
it  and  general  manager,  and  which  he  aided 
in  building  up  to  be  one  of  the  leading  manufactur- 
ing companies  of  Texas. 

The  greater  part  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Smith  has  been 
associated  with  machinery  and  the  manufacturing 
of  various  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  commodities.  He 
has  worked  in  all  capacities  with  machinery,  from 
the  position  as  blacksmith,  draftsman,  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  large  manufacturing  plant,  with  nearly 
five  hundred  employees  under  his  management- 

The  story  of  the  life  of  Barney  Smith  would  read 
much  like  that  of  many  citizens  of  today,  wrho  have 
started  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  wrung  and  worked 
up  through  energy  and  persistence  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder  of  success.  He  was  born  in  Dayton. 
Ohio,  April  6,  1881.  His  parents  were  A.  J.  and 
Sarah  Smith,  farmers  of  the  Buckeye  State.  Rc-. 
ceiving  his  preliminary  schooling  in  the  public 
schools  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  he  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Indiana  Law  College,  at  Bloom- 
ington, Ind.,  in  1898.  Becoming  admitted  to  the 
bar,  he  opened  up  a law  practice  at  Muncie,  Ind.. 
where  he,  through  ill-health,  found  it  necessary  u 
give  up  his  practice.  In  order  to  build  up  his  con- 
stitution and  physique  he  went  to  work  in  a black- 
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• niith  shop  in  t^e  iron  mills  of  Muncie,  Ind.  He 
rapidly  advanced  up  to  a position  as  foreman  of  a 
number  of  departments.  He  later  was  associated 
with  the  Republic  Iron  & Steel  Company  and  the 
Highland  Iron  and  Steel  Company  of  Terra  Haute, 
Indiana,  remaining  until  1904,  when  he  accepted 
a position  with  the  Helmbacher  Rolling  & Forge 
Company.  While  working  in  the  shops,  Mr.  Smith 
became  a student  in  the  Scranton  Correspondence 
School  and  by  ardent  and  persistent  study  during 
spare  hours  secured  a finished  education  as  a me- 
chanical engineer,  to  which  he  has  owed  much  of 
his  success  in  the  mechanical  world.  On  coming 
to  Fort  Worth  in  1906,  he  became  associated  with 
the  George  W.  Armstrong  Company.  In  1910  he  be- 
came the  superintendent  of  the  entire  plant,  in  1912 
was  elected  vice-president  of  the  institution  and 
under  his  management  it  grew  to  be  one  of  the  lead- 
ing industries  in  the  Southwest.  January  1,  1921, 
he  severed  his  relations  with  the  George  W.  Arm- 
strong Company  to  look  after  his  own  interests, 
handling  iron  and  steel  products  with  offices  in  the 
Burkburnett  Building-. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Smith  to  Miss  Julia  A. 
Turner,  daughter  of  James  B.  Turner,  a Tarrant 
County  farmer,  took  place  at  Terra  Haute,  Indiana, 
in  1903.  They  are  the  parents  of  four  children. 
Beatrice,  Barney,  Jr.,  Anna  Belle  and  Alma  Delle, 
the  two  last  being  twins. 

Barney  Smith  is  a Mason  with  both  the  Scottish 
and  York  Rites,  being  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Commandery  No.  19,  Moslah  Temple  Shrine  and 
Dallas  Consistory  No.  2.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Riverside  Country  Club,  Fort  Worth  Club,  and  the 
Rotary  Club.  Throughout  the  entire  period  of  his 
residence  in  Fort  Worth,  Mr-  Smith  has  taken  an 
active  interest  and  a leading  part  in  all  civic  af- 
fairs, which  are  launched  for  the  progress  of  Fort 
Worth.  He  has  been  a potent  factor  in  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  development  of  the  Panther 
City. 

~ B.  NEWIIALL,  president  and  general  man- 
ager  of  the  Newhall  Labor  Saving  Equip- 
f ment  Company,  offices  in  the  Reynolds 
II  Building,  is  one  of  the  real  big  business 
men  of  Fort  Worth,  identified  with  its  commercial, 
industrial,  civic  and  social  life  for  the  past  four- 
teen years  and  a strong  believer  in  the  future  great- 
ness of  his  city.  Connected  with  him  in  the  New- 
hall company  are  his  two  sons,  G.  H.  Newhall,  a 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  as 
secretary-treasurer,  and  N.  H.  Newhall,  graduate 
engineer  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Ho- 
boken, N.  J.,  as  engineer.  The  company  are  manu- 
facturers’ agents  for  conveying  machinery  of  all 
kinds  for  factories,  warehouses  and  industrial  plants 
desiring  the  best  facilities  for  speeding  up  produc- 
tion, cutting  down  labor  costs,  etc.  The  following 
Fcrt  Worth  concerns  are  a few  of  the  most  promi- 
nent that  have  been  supplied  with  equipment  sold 
by  the  Newhall  company:  Swift  & Co.,  Armour  & 

Co.,  Smith  Bros.  Elevator  Co.,  Fort  Worth  Stock 
'Vards,  Star  Telegram  News  Building,  North  Texas 
Traction  Co.,  Burras  Mill  and  Elevator  Co.,  Trades 
Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Nissley  Creamery  Co.,  and  many 
ethers.  The  company’s  Texas  territory  extends  from 
Parallel  31  degrees  to  Red  River. 

Mr.  Newhall  came  to  Fort  Worth  in  1907,  and  in 
1916  he  established  his  present  business,  to  handle 
chiefly  labor  saving  devices  manufactured  by  the 


Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Company.  Since  then 
ether  companies  have,  been  added  to  the  list  of  those 
the  firm  represents,  until  today  the  company  is  in 
a position  to  furnish  every  class  of  labor  saving 
equipment  made,  and  is  always  able  to  show  to  ad- 
vantage such  equipment  and  how  it  will  speed  up 
production. 

Graduating  from  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1882  with  the  degree  of  M.  E., 
Mr.  Newhall  worked  as  a machinery  designer  ami 
salesman  for  several  large  eastern  companies  and 
was  master  mechanic  for  the  American  Axe  Co. 
(formerly  Douglas  Axe  Co.),  for  six  years.  For 
many  years  he  traveled  over  southern  territory  as 
machinery  salesman,  and  from  1909  until  he  en- 
gaged in  business  in  Fort  Worth,  he  was  engineer 
and  salesman  for  the  Southwestern  Mechanical  Co. 
of  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Newhall  is  a native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  born 
in  1860,  son  of  Maurice  B.  Newhall.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  Boston.  His 
wife  was  a Miss  Annie  F.  Hubbard,  and  they  have 
four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  the 
latter  being  Mrs.  J.  M.  Barnhart,  of  Childress,  Texas, 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  Kowalski,  of  Brownsville,  Texas. 
The  family  home  in  Fort  Worth  is  in  beautiful  Ar- 
lington Heights.  Mr.  Newhall  is  identified  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Salesmanship  Club,  the 
Rotary  Club,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  of  New  York  and  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

ELLEN  G.  BUTLER,  vice-president  of  the 
Texas  Manufacturing  Company,  manages 
this  company’s  business  at  321  Fifteenth 
Street,  Fort  Worth,  where  they  are  en- 
gaged in  turning  out  a line  of  mill,  gin,  steam  and 
water  plant  supplies  for  a growing  trade  extending 
throughout  Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  other  states  of 
the  Southwestern  group. 

Mr.  Butler  was  born  in  1884,  in  Belton,  Texas, 
where  he  received  his  earlier  schooling,  but  later 
attended  a preparatory  school  in  Virginia.  His 
parents,  George  J.  Butler  and  Sarah  Janies  Butler, 
both  are  now  deceased.  In  1915  he  was  married  in 
Marlin,  Texas,  to  Miss  Allouse  Ragland,  daughter 
of  William  Ragland  and  a native  of  San  Antonio. 
They  have  one  child,  a son.  Master  A.  J.  Butler,  and 
reside  at  1731  Sixth  Avenue,  Fort  Worth. 

After  making  an  early  start  with  the  Texas  Man- 
ufacturing Company  in  1900,  Mr.  Butler  has,  so  to 
speak,  grown  up  with  the  business,  which  has  been 
established  for  26  years.  Mr.  Butler  is  now  realizing 
the  benefit  of  sticking  to  one  thing.  When  he  first 
started  out  as  a young  man  he  made  a modest  be- 
ginning with  this  concern  and  he  is  now  its  active 
head  by  virtue  of  personal  efficiency  as  well  as  that 
\ery  fundamental  rule  of  success,  which  depends 
upon  the  perseverance  of  the  individual.  For  many 
years  he  was  active  as  a salesman,  traveling 
throughout  the  Souvhwest  territory,  but  since  1913 
has  been  head  of  the  organization  as  vice-president 
and  manager. 

Associated  with  him  are  Sam  Davidson,  president; 
A.  J.  Panstch,  secretary,  and  A.  H.  Davidson,  treas- 
urer. At  their  place  of  business  in  Fort  Worth 
this  company  has  a building  of  three  floors  and 
basement  all  of  which  afford  40,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  Here  are  employed  35  people,  while 
there  are  ten  men  on  the  road  traveling  in  Texas 
and  Oklahoma. 
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S.  I.ARD,  president  of  Nissley  Creamery  Co., 
established  at  Fort  Worth  in  1901,  belongs 
to  that  type  of  men  who  begin  in  a small 
way  and  grow.  The  Nissley  Creamery  Com- 
pany started  in  business  with  small  capital  and  900 
feet  of  floor  space,  and  in  1917  it  had  a new  building 
with  30,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  seventy-five 
employes  in  the  main  plant,  three  manufacturing 
branches,  nine  sales  branches  and  twelve  men  on  the 
road  covering  all  of  Texas,  part  of  Louisiana,  Arkan- 
sas, and  New  Mexico,  is  preparing  to  send  its  forces 
into  Old  Mexico,  and  did  four  million  dollars’  worth 
of  business  in  1920.  The  main  product  of  the  com- 
pany is  the  celebrated  ‘’Mistletoe”  brand  of  butter, 
one  of  the  most  popular  brands  and  the  largest  seller 
in  the  territory  in  which  it  is  distributed.  T.  W. 
Robinson  of  Fort  Worth,  is  vice-president  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Lard  went  into  the  company  on  a salary  and 
in  1908  was  elected  president  of  the  company  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  remarkable  and  high  character  of 
service  he  had  given  the  company  as  an  employe, 
and  the  great  success  made  by  the  company  is  evi- 
dence of  his  splendid  business  ability  and  executive 
management.  He  is  also  a director  in  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  Fort  Worth,  and  owns  leases  and 
other  holdings  in  the  various  Oil  Felds.  He  is  a na- 
tive of  Riley  County,  Kansas,  born  October  9th,  1886, 
and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  there  and  at 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  School,  where  he  studied 
dairying  and  acquired  that  knowledge  of  the  business 
that  has  made  it  possible  for  him  to  become  the  head 
of  one  of  the  largest  creamery  concerns  in  the  South. 
His  father,  S.  B.  Lard,  deceased,  was  a Kansas  far- 
mer. Mr.  Lard  was  married  in  Forth  Worth  in  1907, 
to  Miss  Mary  Potishman  daughter  of  H.  Potishman. 
They  have  one  son,  Homer  12  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Lard  is  a Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  member  of  Moslah 
Temple  Shrine,  and  Dallas  Consistory  No.  2.  In  the 
club  life  in  Fort  Worth  he  is  identified  with  the  Fort 
Worth  Club,  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Elks,  the  Glen  Gar- 
den Country  Club,  and  the  Rivercrest  Country  Club. 
He  claims  that  his  city  is  one  of  the  best  in  Texas, 
and  that  it  is  growing  better  all  the  time. 

EN  E.  KEITH,  president  of  the  Harkrider- 
Keith-Cooke  Company,  1801  Jones  Street, 
wholesa'e  fruit  and  produce  dealers,  is  a 
native  of  Fort  Worth  and  proud  of  it.  His 
entire  life  time  has  been  spent  here  and  he  has  no 
desire  or  intention  of  going  elsewhere  to  reside. 

Mr.  Keith  was  born  March  20,  1882,  his  parents 
being  C.  S.  and  Mary  Ellen  (Lightfoot)  Keith, 
who  came  to  Foit  Worth  in  1878.  His  father  was 
for  many  years  a prominent  business  man  of  Fort 
Worth  and  was  well  known  throughout  this  section. 
He  originally  came  from  Kentucky  and  the  mother 
of  Mr.  Keith  w'us  a member  of  a prominent  Indiana 
family. 

Young  Keith  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  city  and  at  an  early  age  entered  the 
business  world  where  he  added  to  his  store  of 
knowledge  that  education  that  comes  only  from 
actual  contact  and  experience  with  the  duties  and 
problems  of  life. 

The  first  venture  of  Mr.  Keith  was  in  the  fuel 
business  in  which  he  wras  engaged  for  a year  and 
then  for  ten  years  he  was  with  the  Fort  Worth  Fuel 
Company  and  the  Stewart  Coal  and  Fuel  Company, 
becoming  manager  of  their  yards.  In  1905  he 


entered  the  produce  business  with  the  predecessor 
of  his  present  company  and  has  been  with  this  sanv- 
concern  ever  since.  The  company  was  organized 
in  1904  and  reorganized  in  1912.  In  1917  Air. 
Keith  was  made  president  and  so  rapidly  has  the 
business  grown  that  175  people  are  employed  in  the 
organization.  Branch  houses  are  maintained  at 
Abilene  and  Wichita  Falls  and  the  Fort  Worth  plant 
is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  South. 

In  addition  to  his  fruit  and  produce  business  Mr. 
Keith  is  interested  in  several  other  lines  of  activity, 
including  manufacturing  and  jobbing  and  the  oil 
industry.  He  is  a member  of  the  Rivercrest  Coun- 
try Club.  Glen  Garden  Country  Club  and  the  Fort 
Worth  Club,  a York  and  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  a 
member  of  Moslah  Temple  Shrine.  He  is  Past  Ex- 
alted Ruler  of  the  Elks,  ex-president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  at  present  a director.  He  also 
is  a member  of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
Association,  Credit  Men’s  Association  and  Ad  Club. 

HRTHUR  SEELEY  DINGEE,  senior  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Turner  & Dingee,  502  Houston 
Street,  Fort  Worth,  has  watched  for  many 
years  the  growth  of  the  Panther  City,  for 
he  arrived  there  in  1886  from  New  Brunswick, 
Canada.  Starting  in  as  clerk  in  a store  at  $50  per 
month,  Mr.  Dingee  is  today  senior  partner  in  a 
business  maintaining  twenty  chain  stores  in  Fort 
Worth,  doing  a cash  business  only.  This  business 
was  established  in  1878  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Turner  under 
the  name  of  Turner  & McClure.  In  1886  Mr.  Dingee 
was  employed  by  Mr.  Turner  and  in  the  short  space 
of  three  years  so  demonstrated  his  ability  that  he 
was  made  a full  partner  and  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  Turner  & Dingee.  In  1898  Mr.  Dingee 
took  over  the  entire  business  and  now  has  asso- 
ciated with  him  his  two  sons  and  one  son-in-law, 
H.  L.  and  Geo.  F.  Dingee  and  W.  B.  King,  Jr.  The 
Turner  & Dingee  stores  are  favorably  known  and 
well  patronized  by  the  people  of  Fort  Worth  and 
the  success  of  the  business  speaks  well  for  the 
members  composing  the  firm. 

Born  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  May  6,  1862, 
Mr.  Dingee  spent  his  youfh  in  the  town  of  his 
birth  and  received  his  education  in  the  New  Bruns- 
wick grammar  schools.  His  father,  L.  C.  Dingee,  a 
farmer  of  New  Brunswick  and  his  mother,  Rebecca 
Smith  Dingee,  are  both  deceased.  In  1888,  two  years 
after  coming  to  Texas,  Mr.  Dingee  was  married  to 
Miss  Pink  Holloway  of  Fort  Worth.  Mrs.  Dingee 
is  the  daughter  of  H.  C.  Holloway  who  came  to  Fort 
Worth  in  1851.  Mr.  Holloway  was  the  builder  of 
Tarrant  county  court  house.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Holloway 
came  to  Texas  the  year  it  became  a part  of  the 
United  States  and  has  lived  in  Fort  Worth  since 
1849.  Mr.  Dingee’s  only  daughter,  Mary,  is  now 
the  wife  of  W.  B.  King,  Jr.  He  has  two  sons. 
Henry  L.  Dingee  who  is  also  married  and  George 
F.  Dingee.  Both  of  Mr.  Dingee’s  sons  are  actively 
engaged  in  business.  The  family  residence  is  112 
Prosser  Street. 

During  the  world  war  Mr.  Dingee  took  an  active 
part  in  Liberty  Loan  and  War  Savings  campaigns 
and  was  inspector  of  meats  for  Swift  and  Armour 
for  the  English  government,  inspecting  meat  to  be 
sent  overseas. 

Mr.  Dingee  has  been  a member  of  the  Elks  Lodge 
for  many  years  and  is  an  active  member  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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MEN  OF  TEXAS 


H1J.  GEORGE,  owner  of  the  T.  B.  George 
Furniture  and  Carpet  Company,  410-12 
Houston  Street,  belongs  to  that  type  of 
business  men  who  make  true  the  old  saying 
that  “large  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow.”  Directly 
after  quitting  the  public  schools,  he  went  to  work  for 
a Pallas,  Texas,  furniture  concern  at  $4.50  a week, 
collecting  and  driving-.  One  year  later  he  was  earn- 
ing $10  a week  as  a salesman.  In  1900  he  came  to 
Fort  Worth  and  worked  for  a short  time  for  J.  W. 
Childress  Furniture  Co.,  refinishing  furniture.  He 
then  went  with  the  Rosenthal  Furniture  Co.  as  an 
“all-round”  man  and  worked  for  that  company  three 
years,  leaving  them  to  go  with  the  Durett-Gorman 
Furniture  Company  as  salesman.  His  next  connec- 
tion was  with  the  Ellison  Furniture  Company  as 
traveling  salesman,  covering  West  Texas.  He  spent 
several  years  with  this  company  then  went  with  an 
Oklahoma  City  furniture  concern  for  a short  while; 
then  became  traveling  salesman  for  Foster  Bros. 
Manufacturing  Company  of  St.  Louis.  With  a big 
lot  of  experience  and  some  little  money  he  had  saved, 
he  bought  out  a furniture  business  in  Temple,  Texas, 
operated  it  for  one  year  there  and  then  moved  to 
Fort  Worth,  where  he  has  one  of  the  leading-  furni- 
ture stores  in  Fort  Worth,  the  salesroom  and  offices 
occupying  three  floors  50x100  feet,  with  a three- 
story  warehouse  50x200  feet  located  on  the  railroad 
tracks. 

The  business,  when  acquired  by  Mr.  George  in 
1914,  was  located  in  a two-story  building,  50x60  feet, 
and  its  growth  since  that  time  reflects  great  credit 
upon  his  knowledge  of  the  business  and  his  efficiency 
as  a furniture  man.  During  his  first  year  in  Temple 
he  did  a business  of  about  $33,000;  the  first  year’s 
business  in  Fort  Worth  approximated  $135,000,  and 
in  1920  it  went  over  $200,000. 

Mr.  George  is  also  one  of  the  organizers  and 
now  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Coffman-Erwin 
Company,  manufacturing  stationers  and  office  out- 
fitters. 

Mr.  Geoi-ge  is  a native  of  Greenville,  Texas,  born 
in  1881,  and  educated  in  the  public  schools  at  Camp- 
bell. His  father,  L.  T.  George,  has  been  a con- 
tractor in  Greenville  for  many  years,  coming  to 
Texas  when  he  was  20  years  old.  He  is  now  70  years 
of  age  and  is  still  actively  engaged  in  his  business. 

Mr.  George  was  married  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
in  1913,  and  he  and  Mrs.  George  live  at  1212  Carson 
Avenue.  He  is  an  Elk  and  enjoys  the  social  'pleas- 
ures afforded  by  the  Glen  Garden  Country  Club 
and  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  has  been  a resident  of  Fort  Worth  since 
1900,  has  a large  acquaintance  here  and  believes  it 
is  the  best  city  in  Texas,  and  getting  better  all  the 
time. 


FT1°ULS  J.  LANERI,  vice  president  of  the  Fort 
' Worth  Macaroni  Company,  Park  and  Dagget 
Streets,  is  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  th,e 
f'T  M Italian  colony  in  Fort  Worth  as  well  as  one 
of  the  city’s  most  enterprising  and  progressive  busi- 
ness men.  He  came  to  Fort  Worth  in  1906  from  New 
York  City  and  became  identified  with  the  .Macaroni 
Company,  starting  in  at  the  very  bottom  round  of  the 
ladder  in  order  to  thoroughly  master  every  detail  of 
the  business.  After  two  years’  service  he  was  made 
a director  of  the  company  and  in  1919  became  vice 
president.  Other  officers  of  the  company  are  John 
B.  Laneri,  president,  W.  J.  Boesch,  secretary  and  N. 
T.  Mazza,  treasurer. 


The  Fort  Worth  Macaroni  Company  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  establishments  of  this 
kind  in  Texas  and  manufactures  a high  grade  pro- 
duct which  is  distributed  throughout  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Colorado,  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico.  With  the  establishment  of 
peace  in  Mexico  the  company  is  also  doing  an  exten- 
sive business  in  the  Southern  Republic.  Forty-five 
people  are  employed  in  the  plant  and  office. 

Mr.  Laneri  was  born  at  Geneva,  Italy,  in  1886  and 
is  a son  of  A.  Laneri  who  came  to  America  in  the 
early  eighties.  He  was  educated  in  the  New  York 
Public  Schools  and  was  employed  as  shipping  clerk 
by  the  Wolf  Bindery  Company  for  eight  years  prior 
to  coming  to  Fort  Worth.  He  was  reared  by  his 
uncle,  John  B.  Laneri. 

In  1909  Mr.  Laneri  was  married  in  Fort  Worth  to 
M iss  Mary  Barbuzza,  member  of  a well-known  Italian 
family  of  that  city.  They  have  two  children,  John 
Phillip  and  Louis  Carl.  Mr.  Laneri  was  attracted  to 
Texas  by  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  the  state  from 
a commercial  and  industrial  standpoint  and  states 
he  will  educate  his  children  here. 

QBERT  DRUMM,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
one  of  the  most  successful  seed  and  floral 
companies  in  the  state  of  Texas,  the  Drumm 
Seed  and  Floral  Company  of  Fort  Worth, 
having  their  retail  store  at  507  Houston  Street  and 
their  large  magnificent  greenhouse  at  Riverside,  is 
directing  an  organization  that  has  the  largest  and 
most  complete  line  of  seeds  and  plants  in  the  state, 
and  ship  their  line  over  North  and  West  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  in  large  quantities.  The  company  was 
established  in  1889  by  Mr.  Drumm  and  has  18  acres 
at  plant  and  15  acres  at  the  river,  which  requires 
the  service  of  35  employees  along  with  the  retail 
and  wholesale  stores. 

He  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1853;  his  father, 
Thomas  Drumm,  was  a native  of  Ireland  and  came 
to  the  United  States  when  he  was  17  years  old  and 
settled  on  a farm  in  Warren  County,  New  Jersey. 
His  schooling  was  had  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  state,  and  one  year  was  spent  in  a private 
school,  after  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
enter  the  business  world  and  seek  the  top  of  the 
mountain  called  success. 

After  being  raised  on  a farm,  Robert  Drumm 
became  interested  in  the  florist  business  and  worked 
for  Gto.  Ac-ules  at  New  York  City  for  two  years 
and  later  accepted  a position  with  a firm  that  sent 
him  to  Texas  to  organize  a crew  to  sell  their  line 
in  that  state  and  was  given  an  interest  in  the  firm 
one  year  later  for  looking  out  for  their  interests 
in  Texas.  He  broke  off  his  relations  with  that 
firm  in  1889  and  entered  into  the  floral  business  for 
himself  at  Fort  Worth,  which  has  now  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  foremost  retail  and  wholesale  houses  in 
the  Southwest. 

He  was  married  to  Mrs.  Nannie  Cross  (James), 
widow  of  Thomas  James,  at  Fort  Worth  on  August 
13,  1891,  and  resides  with  his  wife  at  1010  Fifth 
Avenue,  Fort  Worth.  Six  clubs  and  fraternal  or- 
ganizations of  Fort  Worth  claim  Robert  Drumm 
as  their  brother  and  member,  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Ad  League,  Lions  and  th»- 
Woodmen  of  the  World.  A farm  in  Tarrant  County 
owned  by  him  bring  back  the  memories  of  the  tilling 
of  the  soil  by  the  son  of  Thomas  Drumm  on  a 
picturesque  farm  of  New  Jersey. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TEXAS 


LOYD  HAWLEY  McKEE,  vice-president 
and  mineral  manager  Waples-Platter  Gro- 
cery- Company,  wholesale  grocers,  1819 
Jones  Street,  came  to  Fort  Worth  from 
Louisiana  in  1906  and  since  1907  has  been  identified 
with  the  Waples-Platter  Company. 

A native  of  the  “show  me”  state,  Mr.  McKee 
was  born  at  Macon,  Missouri,  October  15,  1875.  His 
father  was  Edwin  McKee,  a well  known  merchant  of 
M aeon  and  formerly  of  New  York  State,  but  who 
is  now  retired  and  living  in  Fort  Worth.  Ilis  mother 
was  formerly  Miss  Frances  Hawley,  member  of  a 
well  known  New  Yotk  family. 

Young  McKee  was  given  a good  education  in  the 
best  private  schools  of  Macon  and  early  in  life  began 
an  active  merchandising  career  which  he  has  con- 
sistently and  steadily  followed.  He  was  first-  en- 
gaged in  business  with  his  father  at  Macon  from 
1892  to  1900  and  then  started  in  the  coal  business 
in  North,  Missouri.  From  1902  until  1904  he  was 
in  the  lumber  business  in  Louisiana.  In  1906  he 
came  to  Fort  Worth  and  for  two  years  was  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  windmills.  In  1907 
he  went  with  the  Waples-Platter  Grocery  Company 
as  assistant  cashier  and  in  1909  was  made  manager 
of  the  Fort  Worth  house,  later  becoming  also  vice- 
president  of  the  company.  The  business  of  the  Fort 
Worth  house  and  its  branches  has  increased  until 
the  sales  total  15  million  dollars  a year  and  a total 
of  three  hundred  people  are  employed. 

On  April  19,  1907,  Mr.  McKee  was  married  at 
Fort  Worth  to  Miss  Helen  Waples,  daughter  of  the 
late  John  G.  Waples,  well  known  wholesale  grocery 
merchant  of  Fort  vVorth.  They  have  three  children, 
Edward,  Helen  and  John  Paul. 

Mr.  McKee  is  a director  in  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce,  Burton-Lingo  Lumber  Co.,  of  Fort 
Worth  and  the  Burton  Lumber  Company  of  Dallas 
and  Houston;  the  Waples-Painter  Lumber  Company 
of  Gainesville,  Strawn  Mining  Company  of  Strawn 
and  the  Waples  Lumber  Company  of  Galveston.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Rivercrest  Country  and  Fort 
Worth  Clubs,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers  Association  and  Credit  Men’s  Asso- 
ciation. He  is  a consistent  Fort  Worth  booster  anil 
declares  this  is  the  logical  distributing  point  for 
this  part  of  Texas  because  of  its  unequaled  railroad 
facilities. 

OSEPH  W.  SANGER,  general  manager  of 
Sanger  Brothers,  retail  store  at  Main, 
Houston  and  Second  Streets,  came  to  Fort 
W orth  from  Wraco  when  the  Sanger 
Brothers’  establishment  was  opened  in  1918.  Prior 
to  that  time  he  had  been  with  the  firm  which  his 
father  organized  in  W’aco. 

A native  of  Wraeo.  Mr.  Sanger  was  born  January 
26,  1881,  the  son  of  Lehman  and  Isabella  (Wenk) 
Sanger,  pioneer  residents  of  Wraco.  Mr.  Lehman 
Sanger  was  one  of  the  original  organizers  of  the 
firm  of  Sanger  Brothers  which  in  recent  years  has 
been  merged  into  a corporation  owning  large  whole- 
sale and  retail  stores  at  Dallas  and  W’aco  and  a retail 
establishment  at  Fort  W’orth. 

The  business  of  the  company  in  Fort  Worth  has 
grown  materially  md  it  is  planned  to  establish 
here  a thoroughly  modern  department  store.  The 
present  building  has  25,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  and  275  people  are  employed  in  the  organiza- 
tion. The  annual  sales  aggregate  two  and  a half 
million  dollars. 


Mr.  Sanger  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
the  Waco  high  school  and  he  later  attended  the 
Philadelphia  Textile  School  where  he  gTaduated  in 
1903. 

The  first  business  engaged  in  by  Mr.  Sanger  was 
a brokerage  business  which  he  conducted  in  W’aco 
from  1907  to  1909.  He  then  entered  the  Sanger 
Brothers  organization  and  was  connected  with  the 
wholesale  department  in  Waco  until  1912.  From 
1913  to  1918  he  had  charge  of  Sanger  Brothers’ 
Wraco  store,  known  as  the  Famous,  and  then  came  to 
Fort  W’orth  as  co-manager  with  Mr.  C.  L.  Ettelson 
of  the  local  establishment. 

Mr.  Sanger  is  optimistic  over  the  company’s  pros- 
pects in  Fort  Worth  and  believes  the  splendid  sur- 
rounding territory  and  trade  facilities  make  this 
the  logical  point  for  extensive  development  of  then- 
present  retail  business. 

On  April  14,  1913,  Mr.  Sanger  was  married  to 
Miss  Elsa  Liebman,  daughter  of  N.  Liebman  of 
Dallas,  vice-president  of  the  Texas  Paper  Company 
and  one  of  Dallas’  most  prominent  business  men. 
They  have  two  children,  Elsa  and  Joseph  L. 

Mr.  Sanger  is  a Scottish  Rite  thirty-second  degree 
Mason,  a member  of  the  Dallas  Scottish  Rite  Organi- 
zation, and  a member  of  Moslah  Temple  Shrine  at 
Fort  W’orth.  He  is  a director  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a member  cf  the  Rivercrest  Country  Club, 
Fort  Worth  Club  and  the  Kiwanis  Club.  He  is  a 
communicant  of  Beth-el  Temple  and  a member  of 
the  Welfare  Association. 

M.  PRALL,  president  and  manager  of  the 
Prall-Huff  Company,  Inc.,  411-17  West 
Railroad  Avenue,  Fort  W’orth,  is  widely 
known  in  the  bottling  trade  throughout 
Texas  and  Southern  Oklahoma,  and  although  he  has 
had  his  present  connection  only  since  April,  1920 
the  success  of  his  efforts  in  this  business  is  most 
gratifying  if  one  may  judge  by  the  figures  showing 
their  growth  in  volume.  The  business  was  started 
in  January,  1919,  and  the  first  year’s  volume  was 
872,000,  while  for  1920  this  approximates  §200,000. 
Associated  with  Mr.  Prall  are  J.  B.  Huff,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  J.  H.  Watkins,  secretary. 

Mr.  Prall’s  company  is  engaged  in  manufacturing 
bottled  goods,  extracts  and  a full  line  of  restaurant, 
hotel  and  soda  fountain  supplies.  At  their  plant  in 
Fort  Worth  they  have  6,500  square  feet  of  floor 
space  and  here  five  men  are  employed  while  they 
have  four  salesmen  outside — two  city  salesmen  and 
two  traveling  in  the  territory  served. 

Mr.  Prall  is  a native  of  Kentucky  and  at  the 
time  of  his  birth,  1889,  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  M.  Prall,  were  living  in  Fairview.  At  the  present 
time  his  father  is  retired  and  living  in  Longview, 
Texas.  Mr.  C.  M.  Prall  came  to  Texas  in  1912  and 
during  the  same  year  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Null,  daughter  of  R.  L.  Null,  at  W’ichita,  Kansas. 
At  the  present  time  they  reside  at  318  Broadw-ay. 

Although  he  has  been  a resident  of  Fort  Worth 
for  only  a short  time,  Mr.  Prall  has  a wide  circle 
of  friends  and  is  well  connected  socially.  In  Masonry 
he  has  reached  the  32d  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite, 
has  been  made  a Knight  Templar  and  is  a Shriner 
with  membership  in  Holla  Temple,  Dallas.  In  Fort 
W’orth  he  is  numbered  in  the  membership  of  the 
Fort  W’orth  Club,  a;ul  other  organizations.  He  is  an 
enthusiastic  Fort  W'orth  citizen  and  feels  that 
the  local  developments  of  recent  years  are  full  of 
promise  for  the  future. 
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a“1E\VIS  D.  FOX,  president  of  the  Home  Ab- 
- | stract  Company,  105  West  Sixth  StreeT, 
—A  Fort  Worth,  has  been  engaged  in  the  land 
l I title  business  in  Texas  for  an  even  score  of 
years.  He  is  a native  of  Kentucky  but  has  been 
a Texan  for  over  a quarter  of  a century,  coming  to 
Fort  Worth  in  1S95,  where  he  attended  the  public 
schools  for  six  years. 

In  1901  Mr.  Fox  went  to  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
where  he  entered  the  abstract  business,  remaining 
at  that  place  for  some  time,  later  spending  three 
years  in  Houston  where  he  installed  and  operated 
a complete  abstract  plant.  He  returned  to  Fort 
Worth  in  the  year  1907  and  shortly  afterward  ac- 
quired the  Home  Abstract  Company  which  he  has 
continued  to  operate  ever  since.  This  company  was 
incorporated  in  1907  and  during  the  thirteen  years 
of  its  existence  has  prepared  approximately  25,000 
abstracts  of  land  titles  in  Tarrant  County. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Fox  in  the  Home  Abstract 
Company  are  R.  L.  Tillery,  as  secretary;  Nolty  Cox 
and  W.  G.  Howeth,  as  assistant  managers.  The 
combined  experience  of  these  four  gentlemen  in  the 
land  title  business  in  Texas  is  forty-three  years 
and  this  experience  together  with  the  fact  that  these 
gentlemen  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  active 
conduct  of  its  business  assures  the  public  of  a highly 
efficient  abstract  service.  As  their  slogan  reads 
“The  Title  Tells  the  Tale”  they  search  the  title  not 
the  man. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  Fort  Worth 
is  indeed  fortunate  in  having  four  of  the  best 
equipped  abstract  plains  in  the  state  which  enabled 
the  public  to  secure  highly  satisfactory  title  service 
during  the  period  of  abnormal  real  estate  activity 
which  the  city  has  enjoyed  for  the  past  two  years. 

Samuel  T.  and  Victoria  (Dryden)  Fox,  both 
natives  of  the  Blue  Grass  State,  were  the  parents  of 
Lewis  D.  Fox  who  was  born  just  the  day  before 
Christmas  in  the  year  1882,  at  Hopkinsville,  Chris- 
tian County,  Kentucky. 

In  1906  while  a resident  of  Houston,  Mr.  Fox 
married  Miss  Mary  Downs,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  They 
have  two  children,  Katherine  Cecil,  aged  thirteen, 
and  Downs  D.,  nearly  twelve  years  of  age. 

The  family  home,  at  528  Henderson  Street,  corner 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  city.  The  house  is  of  the 
typical  southern  colonia1  style  set  in  a grove  of 
very  fine  old  trees  and  is  one  of  the  land  marks 
of  early  Fort  Worth. 


Men  who  make  a success  of  any  business  or  pro- 
fession are  usually  found  at  the  helm  of  organiza- 
tions representing  that  calling.  Mr.  Fox  is  president 
of  the  Texas  Abstractors  Association,  which  is  com- 
posed of  about  140  of  the  leading  abstract  companies 
of  the  State.  He  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  the  Rotary  Club  and  the  First  Christian 
Church. 


RU1VIAN  EARL  FERGUSON,  Texas  man- 
ager of  the  Moore-Seaver  Grain  Company 
Grain  and  Cotton  Building,  Fort  Worth 

Texas,  has  for  nearly  ten  years  been  ar 

active  figure  in  the  grain  business  of  Fort  Worth. 
The  Moore-Seaver  Grain  Company,  with  which  Mr. 
Ferguson  has  been  connected  since  1913,  the  year 
of  his  arrival  in  Fort  Worth,  was  organized  in  1908 
and  maintains  its  home  office  at  Kansas  City,  in 
Missouri  the  land  of  waving  wheat  fields.  This  com- 


pany handles  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  barley.  The  Fort 
Worth  branch  is  a sales  office  for  the  Kansas  City 
office  and  was  opened  in  1909.  The  Moore-Seaver 
Grain  Company  does  an  extensive  business — in  fact 
ranks  high  among  the  largest  shippers  of  corn  and 
oats  in  the  Middle  West.  They  do  not  exclude  ex- 
porters from  their  list  of  buyers  but  most  of  their 
trade  is  domestic. 

Before  making  his  home  in  Fort  Worth,  Mr. 
Ferguson  was  a resident  of  Cameron,  Milan  County, 
Texas.  He  is  a native  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  born 
in  Gauss,  Texas,  November  6,  1895.  His  father, 
W.  G.  Ferguson,  and  his  mother,  Mattie  (Raines) 
Ferguson,  were  also  native  Texans.  Mr.  Ferguson 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Milam,  after  which  he 
completed  a commercial  course  at  the  Tyler  Business 
College.  He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Addie 
Largent  in  1915,  the  wedding  taking  place  in  Fort 
Worth,  and  their  home  at  720  Penn  Avenue  is  now 
made  merry  by  the  laughter  of  twro  boys,  Ben  Moore 
and  Largent  Ferguson. 

Mr.  Ferguson’s  organization  affiliations  are  varied. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  Y.  M.  C.  A.. 
Forth  Worth  Grain  & Cotton  Exchange,  the  firm 
holding  membership ' in  National  Association  of 
Grain  Dealers  and  all  leading  exchanges  of  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Christian  Church,  being  president  of  the  Men’s 
Bible  Class  of  Magnolia  Avenue  Christian  Church. 

OY  BINYON,  well  known  progressive  busi- 
ness man,  secretary-treasurer  and  general- 
manager  of  the  Binyon-O’Keefe  Fireproof 
Storage  Company,  is  a native  of  Fort 
\\  orth  and  proud  of  it.  He  was  educated  here  and 
has  spent  his  entire  business  career  in  this  city, 
entering  the  business  established  by  his  father  upon 
completing  his  hig’h  school  studies.  He  started  as 
collector  and  then  was  made  bookkeeper  and  assist- 
ant manager  and  in  1916  became  general  manager, 
later  being  given  the  position  of  secretary-treasurer 
also. 

The  Binyon-O’Keefe  Company  are  forwarders  of 
merchandise  and  maintain  one  of  the  largest  fire- 
proof warehouses  in  Texas  at  Seventh  and  Calhoun 
Streets,  the  building  covering  a total  of  90,000 
square  feet.  Two  other  warehouses  are  maintained 
having  ninety  and  thirty-five  thousand  square  feet 
of  space.  The  company  has  a total  of  115  employees 
and  twenty  trucks  and  twelve  teams  are  engaged 
in  handling  freight.  Branch  houses  are  operated  at 
Houston  and  Galveston  where  W.  J.  Binyon,  Jr., 
brother  of  Mr.  Roy  Binyon,  is  in  charge. 

Mr.  Binyon  was  born  in  Fort  Worth  in  18S6,  a 
son  of  W.  J.  and  Leila  (Howard)  Binyon.  His 
father  came  to  Texas  in  1374  and  was  thefirst  man 
in  Texas  to  establish  a freight  foi-warding  business, 
operating  a line  between  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth. 
The  younger  Mr.  Binyon  attended  the  public  and 
high  schools  of  Fort  Worth  and  then  entered  busi- 
ness with  his  father. 

In  1912  Mr.  Binyon  was  married  at  Sherman  to 
Miss  Ethel  Handy,  daughter  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Handy, 
well  known  Sherman  dentist.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren, Elizabeth,  Ethel  Louise  and  Lyman. 

Mr.  Binyon  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  mem- 
ber of  Moslah  Temple  Shrine  and  is  a member  of 
the  Lions,  Kiwanis  Clubs  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  is  an  enthusiastic  Fort  Worth  Booster 
and  actively  interested  in  many  enterprises  and  civic 
projects. 
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r“T"yi  IiVANT  \V.  OWENS,  2721  Lipscomb  Street, 
Fort  Worth,  owner  of  the  B.  W.  Owens 
^ Lumber  Company,  is  one  of  the  leading 
lumbermen  of  North  Texas  and  with  a 
yard  space  of  96,000  square  feet,  his  is  one  of  Fort 
Worth's  biggest  lumber  concerns.  With  a city,  the 
lumber  industry  is  a vital  issue;  as  the  city  is  ag- 
gressive and  growing  or  dull  and  small  so  is  its 
lumber  business.  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  is  unsur- 
passed in  the  rapid  development  and  growth  that 
has  characterized  it  for  more  than  twenty  years;  a 
village  of  a few  years  back,  she  is  today  a leading 
metropolis  of  Texas — and  her  development  is  just 
beginning.  In  this  increase  of  the  last  twenty  years 
the  B.  W.  Owens  Lumber  Company  has  had  a big 
part  and  in  the  immensity  of  tomorrow’s  develop- 
ment this  company  will  be  at  the  forefront.  Other 
yards  of  the  organization  are  at  2000  Ellis  Avenue, 
in  North  Fort  Worth,  and  at  Vernon,  Texas,  and 
Mr.  Owens  is  president  of  the  yard  at  Wichita  Falls, 
but  2721  Lipscomb  is  the  main  office  and  yard.  They 
do  both  retail  and  wholesale  business,  and  especially 
in  the  wholesale  of  sash  and  doors  the  business  is 
immense.  Salesmen  are  kept  on  the  road  continu- 
ously in  south,  west  and  north  Texas.  Mr.  Owens 
is  sole  owner  of  the  entire  Owens  Lumber  Com- 
pany. 

Monroe  County,  Alabama,  was  the  birthplace  of 
Mr.  Owens.  His  parents  were  J.  S.  and  Martha 
(Jordan)  Owens.  In  his  early  boyhood  his  parents 
came  to  Texas  and  here  B.  W.  Owens  has  resided 
for  over  half  a century.  He  began  the  lumber 
business  in  1880  at  Lancaster,  Texas,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  twenty  years  before  coming  to  Fort 
Worth.  The  Fort  Worth  yard  was  established  in 
1902  and  has  from  its  opening  been  his  headquarters. 

Mr.  Owens  was  married  January  22,  1911,  to  Miss 
Nannie  Trigg,  daughter  of  Frank  J.  Trigg,  farmer 
and  stockman  of  West  Texas.  Mr.  Owens  has  eight 
children,  George  H.,  Bryant  W.,  Jr.,  Shelby,  Phil, 
Richard,  Bessie  Mae  who  is  now  Mrs.  Rev.  W. 
Angel  Smith  of  Kerrville,  Texas,  Wm.  Howard  and 
Mary  Elizabeth.  The  six  oldest  are  children  by  a 
former  marriage.  The  family  residence  is  at  1300 
Lipscomb;  the  church  affiliation  is  with  the  Central 
Methodist.  Mr.  Owens  is  a Scottish  Rite  Mason, 
a member  of  the  South  Side  Blue  Lodge  No.  1114. 
He  is  a Shriner  of  Moslah  Temple.  As  a leading 
lumberman  in  one  of  Texas’  chief  cities,  Mr.  Owens 
and  his  company  are  leaders. 

HB.  SLOAN,  201  West  Railroad  Avenue,  pres- 
ident and  manager  of  the  Sloan  Lumber 
Company,  successors  to  Farrar  Lumber  Co., 
which  does  both  retail  and  wholesale  lum- 
ber business,  is  among  the  most  aggressive  of  Texas 
lumbermen.  His  company’s  plant  has  a ground 
space  of  50,000  feet,  which  is  one  of  the  best  located 
yards  in  the  city  of  Fort  Worth.  Everything  that 
is  required  in  the  list  of  building  materials  is  handled 
by  the  Sloan  Lumber  Co.  The  business  of  this  estab- 
lishment is'conducted  along  conservative  lines,  sup- 
plying not  only  a large  part  of  the  demand  of  the 
public  in  Fort  Worth,  but  is  shipping  building  sup- 
plies to  out  of  town  trade.  Mr.  Sloan,  as  a business 
man,  is  known  over  the  state.  He  is  connected  with 
many  business  interests  over  Texas,  a few  of  which 
are  the  Williford  Lumber  Co.  at  Athens,  Texas, 
the  Williford  Lumber  Co.  at  Eustace,  Texas,  the 
Williford  Lumber  Co.  at  Mureheson,  Texas,  the 
Elliott  Lumber  Co.  at  Eastland,  the  Midland  Brass 


Works  at  Fort  Worth,  the  Fishburn  Cleaning  Co. 
of  Fort  Worth,  the  Vernon  Parish  Lumber  Co.  at 
Kurthwood,  La.,  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
Fort  Worth — and  other  interests. 

Mr.  Sloan  was  born  near  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  on  July 
3,  1879.  His  parents  are  John  L.  and  Salina  Crowell 
Sloan.  His  father  was  a man  of  the  old  school  in 
North  Carolina.  He  operated  a flour  mill,  cotton 
gin  and  saw  mill  in  his  earlier  days.  His  native 
state  gave  him  his  education.  As  a youth,  Mr. 
Sloan  came  from  his  home  state  to  Texas  and  first 
entered  the  employ  of  Wm.  Cameron  & Co.  (Inc.), 
and  was  with  them  for  twenty  years,  until  leaving 
to  found  the  business  he  manages  today.  At  the 
time  he  severed  his  association  with  the  Wm.  Cam- 
eron & Co.  he  was  manager  of  the  Fort  Worth  plant 
of  that  corporation. 

In  1901,  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  Miss  Emma  Shulen- 
berger  was  married  to  Mr.  Sloan.  Their  residence 
is  now  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  at  818  Bois  d’Arc — 
a proper  street  for  a lumberman. 

Mr.  Sloan  is  a Knight  Templar  and  a Shriner. 
His  membership  is  with  the  South  Side  Blue  Lodge 
No.  1114.  He  belongs  to  the  Elks  Lodge  No.  124; 
he  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  the  Glen 
Garden  Country  Club,  the  Rotary  Club  and  the  Fort 
Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  a worker  in 
the  Fort  Worth  Welfare  Association  and  the  Boy 
Scouts  Organization  of  his  city.  In  fact  Mr.  Sloan 
is  not  only  a worker  of  first  rank  in  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  connected  with  other  business  interests 
over  the  state,  but  he  identifies  himself  with  his 
home  city  socially  and  in  everything  that  makes  for 
its  civic  betterment. 

C.  BARBER,  owner  of  the  Barber  Lumber  & 
Mill  Company,  411  East  Magnolia  St.,  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas,  is  among  the  men  of  larger 
business  in  his  city.  The  Ft.  Worth  yard 
has  an  area  of  120,000  square  feet  and  enjoys  an  ex- 
tensive business  in  retail  trade  as  a retail  yard  only. 
This  business  was  started  in  1909,  when  Mr.  Barber 
came  to  Ft.  Worth  from  Cleburne,  Texas,  where  he 
had  been  engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  The  build- 
ing activity  of  a city  is  dependent  upon  the  growing 
condition  of  that  city;  Ft.  Worth  has  developed  along 
with  the  most  fastly  growing  cities  of  the  South- 
west and  has  before  her  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  expanding  futures. 

Mr.  Barber  is  a native  of  Mississippi,  born  in  the 
city  of  Vicksburg,  on  February  29,  1868.  His  parents 
were  John  C.  and  Eunice  (Satcher)  Barber.  The 
public  schools  of  his  native  state  started  the  educa- 
tion that  was  completed  in  Mississippi  College  and 
Poughkeepsie  University  of  New  York. 

In  1898,  Mr.  Barber  yielded  to  the  call  of  the  West 
and  came  to  Texas,  locating  in  Cleburne.  His 
activity  was  first  given  to  the  Life  Insurance  and 
Loan  business.  In  1902,  he  began  the  lumber  busi- 
ness at  Cleburne;  later  he  opened  a mill  in  Beaumont 
where  he  manufactured  lumber  for  his  own  use  as 
well  as  for  other  lumber  establishments.  In  1908, 
the  business  was  founded  in  Ft.  Worth  which  today 
is  among  the  leaders  of  that  city. 

At  Forest,  Mississippi,  in  1892,  Miss  Lottie  Lowry 
became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Barber.  The  have  residence 
at  2228  Weatherby  St.,  Ft.  Worth. 

Mr.  Barber  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  his  city,  and  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 
Church  affiliation  of  the  family  is  Baptist. 
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SA.  I’ENRY,  manager  of  the  City  Store  of 
Wm.  Cameron  & Company  (Inc.)i  is  a di- 
recting official  for  one  of  the  largest  outlets 
of  one  of  the  biggest  lumber  concerns  in 
77.  .southwest.  The  Fort  Worth  business  was  estab- 
4icd  in  1890,  the  home  office  at  Waco,  Texas,  and 
• .day  there  are  thirty-nine  plants  of  this  corpora- 
te,, in  the  state  of  Texas  and  twenty-six  in  Okla- 
homa. The  main  Fort  Worth  office  is  at  Thirteenth 
street  and  Jennings  Avenue,  and  covers  a 200  foot 
llty  block;  sixty  employees  are  maintained  in  this 
,,:ie  establishment  which  is  housed  in  a beautiful 
two-story  structure  equipped  with  oak  fixtures  and 
furniture.  Eighteen  trucks  are  kept  busy  in  the 
transfer  of  building  materials  of  every  type.  Mr. 
I’etiry  deals  only  with  the  retail  trade  of  his  city; 
his  firm  does  both  retail  and  wholesale  business 
throughout  Texas  and  Oklahoma;  a number  of  sales- 
men are  kept  on  the  road  by  the  Cameron  interests. 

Oklahoma  is  the  native  state  of  this  Texas  busi- 
ness man;  he  was  born  at  Chickasha,  on  April  16, 
1896.  His  parents  are  J.  E.  Penry,  a native  of  Okla- 
homa and  a business  man  there,  and  Lauretta 
(Fincher)  Penry,  a Texan  until  her  marriage.  The 
public  schools  of  Oklahoma  have  given  Mr.  Penry 
their  best.  For  a business  career,  he  started  with 
the  M.  K.  & T.  and  was  active  with  them  until  his 
coming  to  Fort  Worth  with  the  Cameron  interests 
in  1910.  For  the  . eleven  years  since  Mr.  Penry  has 
identified  himself  with  every  good  interest  of  Fort 
Worth  and  is  a leader  among  the  men  of  business  of 
that  city.  Associated  with  him  in  an  official  capacity 
are  W.  W.  Cameron,  president;  E.  P.  Hunter,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager;  E.  R.  Bolton,  vice- 
president;  G.  A.  Zimmerman  (of  Waco),  as  secre- 
tary, and  Douglas  Wolseley,  general  manager  of  the 
Fort  Worth  yards. 

In  1916,  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Mr.  Penry  married 
Miss  Annie  Ferrell.  Elizabeth  Ann  Penry  is  their 
daughter.  The  family  reside  at  2208  Vickery  Boule- 
vard. 

Mr.  Penry  is  a Knight  Templar  of  the  Julian  Field 
Blue  Lodge  No.  90S,  Masons,  and  a Shriner  of 
Moslah  Temple.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Lions 
Club  and  of  the  Fort  Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
As  one  of  the  leading  retail  lumbermen  of  his  city, 
as  one  active  in  affairs  not  only  commercial  but  in 
tilings  that  make  for  the  civic  beauty  and  welfare 
of  his  city,  Mr.  Penry  is  a first  rank  citizen. 

RSr-lLVA  R.  ELDREDGE,  former  railroad  man 
I V.  ffab  and  now  manager  of  the  Fort  Worth  Trans- 
'j  '7  for  Company  and  the  Union  Transfer  Com- 
I T i pany,  1704  Jones  Street,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  railroad  men  in  Texas,  having  worked  for 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  for  22  years 
before  coming  to  his  present  position  as  manager 
for  the  two  leadirg  transfer  companies  of  Fort 
Worth.  Ke  worked  in  various  capacities  for  the 
Texas  & Pacific  from  telegraph  operator  to  freight 
agent  and  was1  stationed  at  various  points  on  the 
company’s  lines  between  Texarkana  and  El  Paso. 

Mr.  Eldredge  came  to  Texas  in  1886,  having  se- 
cured his  position  with  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railway 
through  the  kindly  offices  of  a friend  who  had  al- 
ready located  in  Texas.  He  continued  with  the 
road  for  22  years  and  in  1908  came  to  Fort  Worth 
and  was  later  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
two  transfer  companies.  He  has  fifty  employees 
under  his  supervision  and  the  two  companies  operate 


ten  baggage  trucks,  six  transfer  busses,  one  tallyhoe 
and  ten  wagons. 

Mr.  Eldredge  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Inter- 
urban  Land  Company,  owners  of  the  South  Fort 
Worth  addition  to  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Eldredge  was  born  in  Shelby  County,  Ohio, 
in  1865  and  attended  the  public  schools  of  that  state. 
He  began  work  as  a messenger  boy  for  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  at  Troy,  Ohio,  continuing 
in  that  capacity  for  three  years  before  removing 
to  Texas. 

In  1804  he  was  married  at  Arlington  to  Miss 
Maude  Capps,  member  of  one  of  the  best  known 
Texas  families.  They  have  three  children,  Lois,  now 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Griffin,  Ward  a student  at  Princeton 
College  and  one  of  22  selected  to  attend  from  Fort 
Sheridan,  and  Frank,  now  in  his  freshman  year  at 
the  University  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Eldredge  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a 
member  of  Moslah  Temple  Shrine,  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  Rotary  Club,  Temple  Club,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Fort  Worth  Club.  He  is  a strong 
believer  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  future  of 
Fort  Worth  and  predicts  that  the  city  will  become 
eventually  the  strongest  in  the  state  by  reason  of 
its  superior  railroad  advantages  and  the  unlimited 
natural  resources  of  its  trade  territory. 

HARVESON,  115  South  Jennings  Street, 
Fort  Worth,  of  the  firm  of  Sloan-Harveson, 
has  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
undertaking1  establishments  in  Texas.  Auto- 
mobile service,  a set  of  the  most  expensive  parlors 
in  North  Texas  and  a warehouse  50x50  feet,  together 
with  a full  line  of  materials  are  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Sloan  Harveson  establishment.  Dir. 
Harveson  came  to  Fort  Worth  from  Ennis,  Texas, 
in  1914.  During  the  seven  years  following  his 
arrival,  he  has  identified  himself  with  every  interest 
that  makes  for  the  development  of  his  city.  In  the 
immense  development  that  the  west  is  coming  into 
Mr.  Harveson  is  having  a part  for  he  is  president 
of  the  Pittsburg-Texas  Oil  Company  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  a number  of  other  oil  organizations. 
He  has  large  private  holdings  in  Erath  County 
Mr.  Harveson  is  active  not  only  with  the  company 
he  directs  as  president,  but  he  is  also  busy  at  de- 
veloping- the  plans  for  the  future  of  his  private 
holdings. 

Mr.  Harveson  is  a native  of  Alabama;  he  was  born 
at  Whistler,  of  that  state,  on  February  18,  1865 
His  parents  were  W.  F.  and  Annie  (Lowry)  Harve- 
son. His  father  was  a railroad  man,  with  the  M 
& O.  Railroad  for  many  years.  His  native  state 
gave  him  his  education  and  then  the  railroad  world, 
the  business  of  his  father,  claimed  his  attention. 
In  1885  he  surrendered  to  the  pull  of  the  Lone  Star 
State  and  came  to  Texas.  For  the  twenty-five  years 
prior  to  his  present  location  and  business  he  was 
with  the  H.  & T.  C.  Ry. 

At  Lake  Charles,  La.,  Mr.  Harveson  married  Miss 
Lizzie  Powell,  deceased.  Miss  Ruby  Asberry,  at 
Houston,  Texas,  became  his  bride.  They  reside  at 
1107  Travis  Street.  Mrs.  Ora  (Harveson)  Dietrich 
is  his  daughter.  Mr.  Harveson  is  a Mason  and  a 
Methodist. 

As  a business  man,  Mr.  Harveson  has  well  been 
known  to  his  city  for  seven  years.  He  has  been 
active  not  only  in  things  commercial  but  is  zealous 
in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  civic  welfare  of 
his  city. 
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RANK  H.  SPARROW,  president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Reliable  Steam  Laundry  Com- 
pany, 111!)  West  Weatherford  Street, 
pioneer  laundryman  and  prominent  Mason, 
of  the  best  known  business  men  in  Port 
Worth,  having  been  actively  engaged  in  business 
here  for  34  years.  His  company  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  city  and  is  doing  a monthly  business 
of  upwards  of  510,000,  all  of  it  being  obtained  in 
Fort  Worth  and  suburbs  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Sparrow  came  to  Fort  Worth  in  1887  and 
for  a short  time  worked  for  the  Troy  Laundry  Com- 
pany. He  then  managed  to  secure  one  thousand 
dollars  of  borrowed  capital  and  went  into  the  laun- 
dry business  for  himself,  repaying  his  loan  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  dollars  per  month.  He  had  only  three 
employes  at  first  and  he  and  his  wife  worked  from 
16  to  18  hours  a day.  In  spite  of  discouragements 
and  the  prediction  of  friends  that  he  could  not  make 
the  venture  a success,  Mr.  Sparrow  continued  his 
efforts  until  now  he  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  most 
modern  laundry  plants  in  the  state.  The  business 
was  incorporated  in  1900,  the  other  officers  of  the 
concern  now  being  C.  W.  Connery,  vice-president; 
J.  W.  Hoover,  secretary,  and  Jack  E.  Davis,  man- 
ager. 

Mr.  Sparrow  is  a native  of  England  and  was  born 
in  1853.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1884  and 
three  years  later  settled  in  Fort  Worth.  He  was 
married  in  1881  to  Miss  Julia  Daniel.  They  have 
one  daughter^  Gladys,  now  Mrs.  Jack  E.  Davis.  Mr. 
Sparrow  does  not  devote  all  his  time  to  the  business 
now,  leaving  many  of  the  executive  details  which 
he  formerly  supervised  to  the  direction  of  his  son- 
in-law  and  other  officers  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Sparrow  has  been  prominently  identified  with 
Masonry  in  Fort  Worth  for  many  years,  being  a 
33rd  degree  Mason  and  a member  of  Moslah  Temple 
Shrine.  He  also  is  an  officer  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mandery  and  has  held  many  other  positions  in 
Masonry,  and  is  grand  junior  warden  of  the  Grand 
Commanderv  of  Texas.  He  resides  in  Arlington 
Heights. 

E.  CLAYPOOL,  owner  and  manager  of  the 
Claypool  Machine  Company,  1711  Calhoun 
Street,  Fort  Worth,  has  been  established 
in  that  city  for  over  twenty  years  and  is  a 
recognized  expert  on  all  classes  of  machine  work 
and  big  jobs  of  repairing  and  overhauling  oil  mills, 
gins,  light  plants,  water  works  and  industrial  plants 
throughout  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas.  The 
present  company  is  a continuation  of  the  Van  Zandt- 
Claypool  Machine  Company  which  was  reorganized 
under  the  present  name,  with  Mr.  Claypool  at  its 
head,  in  1906.  The  plant,  located  at  the  above 
address,  has  floor  space  of  25  by  100  feet  and  at  the 
present  time  employs  eight  mechanics. 

Mr.  Claypool  is  a native  of  Kentucky,  and  his 
parents,  J.  M.  Claypool  and  Mrs.  May  (Kirby)  Clay- 
pool, were  living,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  1866,  in 
Warren  County.  In  1886  they  removed  to  Johnson 
County,  Texas,  later  living  in  Putnam  and  Ballinger 
counties,  and  finally  in  Marble  Falls  where  the 
father  died  in  1917.  The  younger  Claypool  worked 
on  the  farm  until  he  became  of  age  and  then  he 
came  to  Fort  Worth  to  learn  his  trade  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Fort  Worth  Iron  Works.  Here  he 
worked  on  a salary  until  1898  when,  fired  by  the 
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spirit  of  adventure,  he  set  forth  to  Alaska  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  rush  for  gold.  However  this  so- 
journ only  lasted  nine  months  and  upon  his  return 
to  Fort  Worth  started  in  business  for  himself  by  or- 
ganizing, in  February,  1899,  the  Van  Zandt-Clay- 
pool  Machine  Company.  This  proved  to  be  a profit- 
able venture  and  as  a foundation  of  the  present 
business,  was  responsible,  in  no  small  measure,  to 
the  success  of  the  present  company. 

In  November  of  1891,  Mr.  Claypool  was  married 
to  Miss  Ida  Belle  Tanner  in  Fort  Worth.  She  was 
a daughter  of  H.  Tanner,  a native  of  Delaware,  who 
had  come  to  Texas  in  1876.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claypool 
have  five  children,  Ruth,  deceased,  Henry,  West. 
Mary  and  Ida  Bell.  The  family  resides  at  200  Rose- 
dale  Avenue. 

Mr.  Claypool’s  long  association  with  Fort  Worth 
affairs  has  made  that  city’s  development  a matter 
of  vital  interest  to  him  and  he  is  unquestionably  a 
booster  for  its  future.  In  addition  to  the  wide  social 
connections  which  he  enjoys,  he  is  a loyal  member 
of  the  Modern  Woodmen  and  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  fraternities. 

F.  McGORMICK,  manager  of  the  Pember- 
ton Furnifure  Company,  Incorporated,  of 
Fort  Worth,  with  offices  and  sales  rooms  at 
800  Houston  Street,  manages  one  of  the 
and  best  retail  furniture  houses  in  the  state 
of  Texas.  The  company,  which  has  grown  immensely 
since  1914,  when  it  was  first  organized,  had  an  asset 
of  only  $98,000  in  1914,  while  the  unceasing  efforts 
of  the  organization  has  brought  it  up  to  $300,000  in 
1920.  Five  floors,  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet  at  800 
Houston  Street,  with  fifteen  retail  salesmen,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  McCormick,  giving  the  best  pos- 
sible service,  gives  proof  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick and  J.  T.  Pemberton,  owner  of  the  concern, 
has  produced  one  of  the  most  successful  enterprises 
ever  established  in  the  Southwest.  Each  of  these 
five  individual  floors  has  its  separate  show  room  and 
display. 

In  1873  in  Jasper,  Mississippi,  a baby  boy  was 
born  to  P.  F.  and  Rebecca  (Morris)  McCormick 
which  was  given  the  name  of  G.  F.  McCormick  and 
when  about  seven  years  old  was  brought  with  his 
parents  to  Bowie  County,  where  he  attended  the 
public  and  high  schools  of  Texas. 

He  worked  in  a furniture  factory  at  Texarkana, 
where  his  parents  had  made  their  home,  for  eight 
years,  learning  one  of  the  most  needed  things  in 
salesmanship,  which  was  “know  your  goods.”  He 
became  thoroughly  familiar  in  the  manufacture  of 
furniture  and  the  different  grades  which  made  him 
a valuable  addition  to  any  sales  force  of  a furniture 
company.  Mr.  McCormick  was  a shipping  clerk  and 
later  a salesman  for  a furniture  organization  at 
Texarkana. 

Previous  to  his  association  with  Pemberton  Furni- 
ture Company  of  Fort  Worth,  he  was  a salesman 
for  the  Fake  Furniture  Company  of  the  same  city, 
for  six  years. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Nora  Huffman,  the 
daughter  of  John  Huffman,  in  Texarkana,  and  is  the 
father  of  Christine,  his  fourteen  year  old  daughter. 

Mr.  McCormick  is  a member  of  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World  and  the  Fort  Worth  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  predict?  a bright  future  for  the  ever 
growing  city  of  the  Southwest — Fort  Worth. 
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MEN  OF  TEXAS 


ILLIAM  ROSCOE  KYSEIi,  progressive  cot- 
ton merchant  of  Fort  Worth,  controlling 
member  of  the  firm  of  W.  R.  Kyser  & Com- 
panyj  came  to  Fort  Worth  in  1903  from 
Chicago,  111.  Before  entering  his  present  field,  Mr. 
Kyser  was  associated  with  Clay  Robinson  & Co.  Chi- 
cago in  the  livestock  business  and  before  leaving  the 
Windy  City  for  the  Lone  Star  State  was  connected 
with  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  for  about  nine  years, 
the  firm  of  W.  R.  Kyser  & Company  does  an  exten- 
sive export  business,  handling  approximately  75,000 
to  100,000  bales  of  cotton  a year,  shipping  to  all 
European  countries,  the  greatest  volume  of  business, 
however,  being  done  with  Spain.  In  addition  to 
maintaining  agencies  throughout  Texas  and  the  East, 
the  local  office  has  ten  employees. 

Mr.  Kyser  has  been  actively  interested  in  educat- 
ing the  farmers  of  Texas  to  use  good  cotton  seed. 
Experimenting,  Lone  Star  cotton  was  planted  on 
2,000  acres  in  South  Texas,  the  astonishing  result 
being  50,000  tons  of  Lone  Star  Cotton  Seed  to  be 
sold  to  the  farmers  at  cost,  twenty  salesmen  being 
placed  on  the  road  for  this  purpose  and  a warehouse 
50x150  feet  maintained  in  Fort  Worth,  in  order  that 
seed  may  be  stored  for  the  farmers  until  planting 
time. 

A native  of  New  York,  Mr.  Kyser  was  born  August 
14th,  1873,  at  Van  Etten.  He  is  the  son  of  C.  W. 
Kyser  and  Henrietta  (Hyers)  Kyser,  both  of  New 
York,  the  former  being  engaged  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness there.  Like  many  others  of  our  most  successful 
men,  Mr.  Kyser  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools. 

On  March  3rd,  1895,  Mr.  Kyser  married  Miss  Mat- 
tie  Morris.  They  have  one  child,  Charles  Morris 
Kyser,  who  married  Miss  Pauline  LaVerne  Martin, 
daughter  of  F.  D.  Martin,  of  Fort  Worth,  and  now 
reside  at  1321  Henderson  Avenue.  Charles  Morris 
Kyser  has  had  all  the  advantages  of  a military  edu- 
cation, having  attended  Castle  Heights  Military 
Academy,  Labannon,  Tenn.,  Terrell  School  of  Dallas 
and  Bryant  School  of  Fort  Worth,  and  is  now  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  business. 

Although  a very  busy  man,  William  Roscoe  Kyser 
finds  time  for  many  fraternal  and  social  pleasures 
and  duties.  He  is  a Mason — Patmos  No.  97,  El 
Dorado,  Kansas,  a member  of  the  Glen  Garden  Coun- 
try Club,  (as  is  his  son,  Charles  Morris  Kyser) 
Kiwanis  Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Fort  Worth 
Cotton  Exchange.  Texas  Cotton  Association,  Okla- 
homa State  Cotton  Exchange. 


CHARLES  T.  BURNS,  president  of  the 
Reynolds  Mortgage  Company,  804  Texas 
State  Bank  Building,  came  to  Fort  Worth 
______  in  1908  from  New  York  City,  where  he  was 

born  November  2,  1877,  and  w'here  for  a number  of 
years  he  was  engaged  in  the  grain  and  milling 
business. 

In  1909  Mr.  Burns  saw  the  need  of  some  agency 
that  would  efiable  the  progressive  farmers  of  Texas 
to  improve  their  farms  to  a higher  stage  of  pro- 
ductiveness and  thereby  increase  the  farm  wealth 
of  the  state.  Accordingly  he  organized  the  Reynolds 
Mortgage  Company  for  the  purpose  of  handling  farm 
and  ranch  loans  in  North  Central  Texas,  and  by  the 
progressive  and  conservative  methods  employed  by 
his  company  it  has  become  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  its  kind  in  the  state.  An  office 
force  of  fifteen  capable  people  are  necessary  to 


handle  the  large  business  of  the  company,  and  three 
men  are  kept  on  the  road.  The  company  handles 
nothing  but  loans  on  improved  farms. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Burns  in  the  Reynolds  Mort- 
gage Company  are  Sidney  L.  Samuels,  vice-presi- 
dent; E.  T.  Ambler,  vice-president;  J.  S.  Manning, 
secretary,  and  R.  A.  Pampell,  treasurer,  all  pro- 
gressive business  men  of  large  experience,  and 
through  their  agency  farm  wealth  in  the  sections 
in  which  they  have  made  loans  has  been  greatly 
enhanced. 

Mr.  Burns  is  a graduate  of  the  Dennison  Univer- 
sity of  Ohio,  is  married  and  lives  at  601  West  Fifth 
Street. 

He  is  a Mason  and  an  active  worker  in  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  Lodge. 

Being  an  enthusiastic  booster  for  Fort  Worth  he 
is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  which 
body  he  lends  his  best  efforts  to  every  movement 
making  for  his  city’s  good. 

He  is  also  identified  with  the  social  life  of  the  city 
and  holds  membership  in  the  Fort  Worth  Club  and 
the  Rivercrest  Country  Club. 


WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  cotton  buyers 
and  exporters  with  home  office  in  Liverpool, 
England,  and  Fort  Worth  office  on  the  9th 
floor  of  the  Neil  P.  Anderson  Bldg.,  of  which 
H.  Lampe  is  local  manager  is  numbered  among  the 
leading  companies  in  this  line  in  Texas. 


B.  WARD,  JR.  Among  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  Fort  Worth  Wm.  B.  Ward,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Ward-Harrison  Mortgage 
Company,  handling  farm  and  ranch  loans 
throughout  the  northern,  southern  and  central  parts 
of  the  state.  The  company  places  loans  on  improved 
property  and  sells  its  securities  to  trust  and  life 
insurance  companies  seeking  safe  investment  for 
their  funds.  Four  people  are  employed  in  the  office 
of  the  company.  Associated  with  Mr.  Ward  are  J.  C. 
Smyth,  vice-president;  Charles  F.  Smith,  vice-pres- 
ident and  secretary,  and  Paul  Crusemann,  director. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Ward-Harrison 
Company,  which  was  effected  in  1913,  Mr.  Ward 
was  president  of  the  Ward-Isbell  Company,  manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers  of  lumber.  He  was  con- 
nected with  this  company  for  seven  years  before 
selling  out.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Hamilton 
Cotton  Company  and  served  as  director  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 


Mr.  Ward  was  born  at  Jefferson,  Texas,  and  came 
to  Fort  Worth  in  1895.  He  is  a graduate  of  the 
Vanderbilt  University  of  Nashville,  class  of  1893, 
receiving  the  B.  A.  degree.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Beta  Theta  Pi  Chapter  at  Vanderbilt. 

He  was  married  in  Fort  Worth,  August  17,  1914, 
to  Edna  Sanquinet,  daughter  of  M.  R.  Sanquinet 
of  the  firm  of  Sanquinet  & Staats,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing architectural  organizations  of  Texas  and  the 
Southwest.  The  family  home  is  located  in  Arling- 
ton Heights,  one  of  the  pretty  residence  sections 
of  the  city. 

Being  a Fort  Worth  booster,  Mr.  Ward  is  active 
in  the  Fort  Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Fort  Worth  Club.  In  the  city’s  social  life  he  en- 
joys the  pleasures  afforded  by  the  Rivercrest  Coun- 
try Club. 

The  family  church  affiliation  is  with  the  Presby- 
terian faith. 
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l 1HIE  SAM  J.  HUNTER.  Mure  than  half' a 
century  has  passed  since  Judge  Hunter  of 
Fort  Worth  prepared  his  first  brief  as  a 
ktwyer.  He  came  to  Texas  about  the  close 
of  the  period  of  reconstruction  from  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  men 
still  living  who  personally  participated  in  the  work 
which  restored  democratic  rule  in  the  State.  He  has 
been  honored  with  some  of  the  highest  judicial 
offices,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Fort 
Worth  bar. 

He  was  born  in  Cumberland  County,  Kentucky, 
October  31,  18-15.  His  father  was  the  first  cousin 
of  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  who  served  as  secretary  of  state 
in  the  Confederate  Government.  His  father,  Dr. 
Andrew  Jackson  Hunter,  was  born  in  Virginia  in 
1816,  but  was  reared  in  Kentucky  and  educated  as  a 
physician  in  that  state.  He  was  a man  of  adventur- 
ous impulse,  and  while  he  made  a great  deal  of  money 
he  was  never  satisfied  with  a long  residence  in  one 
locality  until  he  reached  the  frontier  country  of  the 
Northwest.  For  a time  he  was  a railroad  physician 
in  Illinois,  also  practiced  in  Missouri,  but  in  1864 
started  for  Montana  territory  and  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley.  While  in 
this  Valley  he  discovered  the  famous  Hot  Springs, 
still  a prominent  resort  and  knows  as  Hunter’s  Hot 
Springs.  However,  he  could  not  occupy  that  loca- 
tion on  account  of  Indian  hostilities  for  a number  of 
years.  He  engaged  in  mining,  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  was  a Government  physician  at  Fort  and 
Indian  Reservations,  also  served  as  probate  judge 
and  spent  his  last  years  at  Bozeman,  Montana,  where 
he  died  April  18,  1894.  His  career  is  claimed  as 
conspiciously  belonging  to  the  history  of  Montana. 

Judge  Hunter  was  the  oldest  of  his  father’s  chil- 
dren by  his  marriage  to  Lucy  Ann  Philpott,  a native 
of  Kentucky.  Her  mother,  Sidney  B.  Monroe,  was 
a niece  of  President  Monroe. 

Judge  Hunter,  only  survivor  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  acquired  a common  school  education  in 
Kentucky.  After  his  father  went  west  he  remained 
at  home  working  on  the  farm,  and  from  the  age  of 
ten  years  was  practically  dependent  on  his  own  re- 
sources and  energies.  He  worked  out  as  a farm  hand 
at  ten  dollars  a month,  and,  nevertheless,  managed 
to  educate  himself  through  books  borrowed.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  taught  school.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  became  a drummer  boy  in  a regiment  of 
Home  Guards,  and  served  with  a Union  command 
until  he  was  captured  at  Stone  River,  Tennessee, 
just  before  the  great  battle.  He  was  paroled  and 
sent  home.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  clerking 
in  a dry  goods  store  at  Glasgow,  Kentucky,  where  he 
cast  his  first  vote  supporting  the  democratic  ticket. 
While  in  the  store  at  Glasgow  he  kept  many  books 
in  a back  room  and  employed  all  his  leisure  time 
and  many  of  his  night  hours  in  studying  literature, 
mathematics  and  such  sciences  as  geology,  astronomy 
and  chemistry.  At  Tomkinsville,  Kentucky,  he  also 
studied  law' with  John  R.  Leslie,  a brother  of  Preston 
H.  Leslie  who  served  two  terms  as  Governor  of 
Kentucky.  While  at  Tomkinsville  he  married  M-iss 
Mary  E.  Ray,  daughter  of  John  Ray,  a wealthy  resi- 
dent of  that  section. 

Judge  Hunter  was  licensed  to  practice  law  in 
Kentucky  April  8,  1S6S,  and  remained  in  Tomkins- 
ville four  years.  His  wife’s  father  had  moved  to 
Louisville  in  1870  and  Judge  Hunter  went  to  that  city 


in  1872  and  pursued  the  regular  course  of  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  graduating 
with  the  legal  degree  of  LL.  B.  February  26,  187.5. 
On  the  first  day  of  May  of  that  year  he  arrived  in 
Texas  and  located  in  Sulphur  Springs,  where  he  be- 
came associated  in  the  law  firm  of  General  Sam  Bell 
Maxev  and  W.  H.  Lightfoot,  until  General  Maxey  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1876.  In 
November  1873,  Senator  Coke  was  elected  Gover- 
nor of  Texas,  but  Mr.  Hunter  was  unable  to  vote  in 
this  election  since  he  had  not  been  in  the  state  as 
a resident  a year.  However,  he  used  his  influence 
in  the  campaign  to  support  the  champion  of 
democracy.  When  Governor-elect  Coke  went  to  Aus- 
tin to  take  his  seat  early  the  following  year,  the 
military  Governor,  E.  J.  Davis  refused  to  vacate,  and 
in  the  historic  proceedings  that  followed  Judge 
Hunter  participated  to  the  extent  of  purchasing  a 
Winchester  rifle  and  two  hundred  rounds  of 
cartridges  and  accompanied  a body  of  determined 
men  who  started  for  Austin  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the  elec- 
tion was  carried  out.  However,  when  President 
Grant  refused  the  aid  of  the  Regular  Army  to  sup- 
port Governor  Davis’  contentions,  the  controversy 
abruptly  ended  without  bloodshed.  Judge  Hunter 
practiced  law  at  Sulphur  Springs  until  the  election 
of  O.  M.  Roberts  as  Governor.  At  that  time  a new 
judicial  district  was  created  from  half  a dozen  coun- 
ties in  northeastern  Texas,  and  the  Governor  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Hunter  district  attorney,  but  he  re- 
fused to  accept  the  appointment  until  a meeting 
of  the  bar  was  held,  represented  by  the  lawyers 
of  the  district,  and  formal  resolutions  passed  urging 
Mr.  Hunter  to  accept  the  office.  He  gave  a vigorous 
administration  in  that  office  for  fifteen  months,  and 
in  that  time  secured  the  conviction  of  thirty-five  men 
to  penitentiary  sentences  and  the  hanging  of  two 
criminals. 

June  8,  1884,  Judge  Hunter  removed  to  Fort  Worth 
and  opened  his  office  in  the  then  bustling  small  city 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  great  West  Texas  cattle 
country.  The  first  friends  Judge  Hunter  made  in 
Fort  Worth  were  B.  B.  Paddock  and  J.  Peter  Smith. 
Judge  Hunter  was  soon  handling  a large  private 
practice,  and  continued  to  devote  his  energies  to  the 
law  until  1894,  when  the  legislature  created  the  three 
courts  of  Civil  Appeals.  He  was  then  appointed  by 
the  Fort  Worth  bar  to  represent  the  interests  and 
claims  of  Fort  Worth  as  the  location  for  Court  No. 
2,  and  proceeded  with  characteristic  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm and  after  a notable  campaign  brought  about 
the  favorable  decision  by  which  Fort  Worth  became 
the  seat  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  first  three 
judges  of  the  Court  were  B.  D.  Tarlton,  Chief  Justice, 
H.  O.  Head  and  I.  W.  Stephens.  With  the  resigna- 
tino  of  Judge  Head  in  the  fall  of  1895,  Governor  C. 
A.  Culberson  appointed  Judge  Hunter  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  and  his  appointment  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed by  election  for  a full  term  of  six  years;  He 
was  succeeded  by  Judge  Ocie  Speer.  Upon  the  elec- 
tion of  Judge  Speer,  Judge  Hunter  retired  from  the 
bench  and  resumed  practice  with  W.  W.  Flood. 
Three  years  later,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Flood,  Judge 
Hunter  took  in  as  his  partner,  his  son,  Ray.  Ray 
Hunter  was  a young  man  of  brilliant  attainments  in 
the  law,  and  his  death,  September  26,  1916,  was 
greatly  lamented.  Since  then  Judge  Hunter  has 
continued  in  practice  and  is  head  of  the  firm  of 
Hunter  & Hunter,  composed  of  six  members  of  the 
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>,rt  Worth  bar,  retaining  his  son's  name  as  a 
,tt*T  of  sentiment. 

Judfte  Hunter  served  as  a member  of  the  Legisla- 
. jri,  in  1013-1914.  He  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason,  and 
• \h  as  a lawyer  and  citizen  is  one  of  Fort  Worth’s 
r3nd  old  men.  Judge  Hunter  was  three  times 
~iarried.  His  second  wife  was  Kate  Rice  Burnett, 
.(jow  of  Bruce  Burnett.  His  third  wife  was  Miss 
\nna  E.  Schober.  He  has  one  living  son,  Horace, 
4 merchant  at  Oklahoma  City. 

Judge  Hunter’s  dissenting  opinion  in  the  famous 
of  Chicago,  R.  I.  & T.  Rv  Co.,  Vs.  Rosa  Langton, 
;7  s.  w.  Rep.  on  page  1030  et  Seq.  bespeaks  the 
, haracter  of  the  man  and  of  the  Judge  more  cer- 
Minly  and  graphically  than  would  a whole  volume 
f biography.  In  this  opinion  the  Judge  declares 
:!’.e  law  of  the  personal  security  of  an  American 
tizen  more  clearly  and  emphatically  than  was  ever 
dared  by  a Texas  Court  before,  and  cites  both 
and  national  authorities  to  support  his  opinion. 
The  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas  on- 
the  dissent,  and  that  Court  sustained  the  majority 
..pinion  of  the  Court  of  Civil  Appeals,  overruling 
Judge  Hunter’s  dissenting  opinion  and  the  judgment 
uas  reversed  and  remanded  for  a new  trial.  See 
Opinion  of  Justice  Stephens,  47  S.  W.  Rep.  1027. 

The  case  was  never  retried  but  the  Railway  Com- 
pany succeeded  in  compromising  the  claim  for  $12,- 
.'00.00 — just  half  the  sum  the  jury  had  awarded  her 
Just  five  years  later,  the  precise  question  came 
before  the  same  court  again  when  Justice  Brown  who 
had  participated  in  the  decision  overruling  Judge 
Hunter’s  dissenting  opinion  above  quoted,  rendered 
'he  opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of  Austin  & 
S'.  W.  R.  Company  vs.  Cluck.  77  S.  W.  Rep.  403,  97 
Tex.  172,  holding  just  the  reverse  of  their  decision 
in  the  Langton  case  when  they  overruled  Judge 
Hunter’s  opinion,  and  settled  the  law  of  personal 
M-curity  in  Texas  as  Judge  Hunter  had  declared 
t in  his  dissenting  opinion,  a portion  of  which  fol- 
lows: 


Excerpt  from  Judge  Hunter’s  Opinion 

Nov.  29th,  1898. 

HUNTER  (dissenting).  “I  regret  that  I can- 
not agree  with  my  brothers  on  the  opinion  they  pre- 
“■nt  in  this  case.  I think  that  the  ruling  of  the 
'■arned  district  judge  in  refusing  to  require  the 
;■  aintiff  to  unwrap  and  expose  her  wounded  limbs 
the  Company’s  Doctors  was  exactly  correct.  It 
appears  from  the  bill  of  exceptions  that  they  were 
burgeons  of  defendant  and  in  defendant’s  regular 

■ mployment;”  that  the  plaintiff’s  counsel  had 
previously  refused  to  allow  them  to  examine  her 
- P»n  this  ground,  offering,  however,  at  the  same 
' me,  “to  have  plaintiff  examined  by  any  number  of 
* hysicians  the  court  might  see  proper  to  appoint, 

■ n defendant’s  application,  who  were  not  in  any  way 
"(mected  with  plaintiff  or  defendant.”  Defendant 
;,n  made  application  to  the  court,  and  upon  this 
'■'plication  the  court  appointed  Dr.  Stinson  to  make 
"<‘e  examination,  refusing  to  appoint  the  company’s 
: " tors,  or  either  of  them,  stating  that  Stinson  could 
“ 1 or  not,  as  the  parties  themselves  desired.  At 
’’■i*  juncture,  it  seems,  defendant’s  counsel  placed 

of  the  company’s  doctors  on  the  stand,  and  re- 
•"•stod  them  then  and  there  “to  examine  the  plaintiff 
"d  her  injuries,”  and  I infer  that  the  aforesaid 
’’  were  then  and  there  about  to  seize  the  plain- 
■ • s limbs,  and  examine  them,  nolens  volens,  when 
'r  counsel  came  to  her  rescue,  again  objecting  to 


the  assault  upon  her  by  these  corporation  doctors, 
placing  their  objections  upon  the  grounds  (1)  that 
they  were  in  the  employment  of  defendant,  and  were 
partisan,  and  not  impartial;  (2)  that  they  had  not 
been  appointed  by  the  court  to  make  such  examina- 
tion; and  (3)  that  defendant  had  no  right  to  have 
such  examination  without  the  plaintiff’s  consent, 
agreeing  at  the  same  time  to  submit  herself  to  such 
examination  at  the  hands  of  any  other  doctor  con- 
sidered by  the  court  to  be  impartial  and  competent, 
and  not  in  the  employment  of  defendant.”  Thus, 
Judge  Hunter  continued  in  a masterly  opinion,  an 
incontrovertible  logic  substantiating  the  position  he 
held  as  Dissenting  Judge.  This  opinion  stands  out  in 
the  history  of  court  decisions  as  an  example  of  unerr- 
ing reasoning  and  logical  interpretation  of  the  law 
and  since  that  date  eminent  jurists  have  decided 
similar  cases  in  the  light  of  Judge  Hunter’s  reason- 
ing. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  court  would  not  con- 
cur, Judge  Hunter’s  opinion  in  this  noted  case  has 
since  been  recognized  as  the  most  conclusive  and 
logical  interpretation  of  the  law  in  the  case  involved 
and  the  family  and  friends  of  the  Judge  cannot  but 
honor  the  author  of  so  note  worthy  a document. 

The  author  of  this  short  sketch  of  Judge  Hunter’s 
life  cannot  close  the  same  without  setting  forth  one 
of  the  .poems  written  by  him  which  tells  of  his 
patriotism  and  love  of  Country  better  than  any 
further  comment  of  his  can  do  it. 

TEXANS  TO  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 
(Lines  by  Judge  Sam  J.  Hunter,  a prominent 
Texas  Democrat,  who  has  admired  Mr.  Roose- 
velt from  the  beginning  of  his  public  career  as 
a member  of  the  New  York  Legislature.  Copied 
from  Fort  Worth  Record  of  April  8,  1905,  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  President’s  visit  to  Texas) 
Hail,  Chieftain  of  the  rank  and  file,  brave  colonel 
of  San  Juan, 

We  bid  thee  welcome  to  the  state  the  hand  of  valor 
won. 

We  saw  thee  midst  the  smoke  and  flame  on 
Santiago’s  hills, 

Leading  our  Texas  boys  to  fame — sharing  their  joys 
and  ills. 

We  heard  thy  question  passed  along  (Tho’  Shatter 
said  “lie  still”), 

“Boys,  who  will  face  those  guns  with  me?  We’ve  got 
to  take  that  hill.” 

We  saw  thy  bold  Rough  Riders  then,  in  face  of  shot 
and  shell, 

Leap  forth  and  shout  in  trumpet  tones:  “We’d  follow 
thee  to  hell.” 

And  when  the  blaze  of  Spanish  guns  into  their 
bosoms  burned, 

And  other  men  with  faces  blanched  in  deathly  terror 
turned, 

The  valorous  cowboys  of  thy  band  beheld  with  manly 
pride 

Thy  proud,  heroic  form  in  front;  their  colonel  by 
their  side. 

Then  came  the  charge  of  fearless  men — the  shout  of 
triumph  high — 

And  then  the  flag  of  freedom  kissed  the  blue  of 
Cuba’s  sky. 

Brave  Fish  was  left  on  Guasmas  field,  the  first  in 
fight  to  fall, 

That  gallant  youth  of  gentle  blood  heard  not  his 
colonel’s  call, 
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But  o’er  thy  pallid  form,  proud  boy,  and  o’er  thine 
early  bier, 

Brave  Texans’  heads  in  sorrow  bow  and  hold  thy 
memory  dear. 

And  thou,  brave  chief  of  this  proud  land,  shalt  live 
in  song1  and  story, 

Thy  charge  with  thy  Rough  Rider  band  hath  covered 
thee  with  glory. 

Yet  other  victories  hast  thou  won  since  war  hath 
ceased  his  carnage, 

For  thy  just  rule  of  honest  hand  we  offer  thee  our 
homage. 

No  kindly  diadem  binds  thy  brow  nor  service  throngs 
surround  thee; 

Thy  throne  is  they  brave  people’s  love,  and  deeds 
of  valor  crown  thee. 

Then  welcome  to  this  sunny  land,  brave  colonel  of 
San  Juan, 

We’ll  greet  thee  with  an  open  hand  and  open  hearts 
will  join. 

Beneath  the  Alamo’s  saintly  towers  on  San 
Jacinto’s  wolds, 

The  spirit  of  our  deathless  dead  reanimates  our 
souls. 

Thermopylae’s  messenger  of  defeat  was  a Grecian 
traitor  son, 

But  Texas  youth  can  proudly  boast,  “The  Alamo  had 
none.” 

No  braver  deeds  in  history’s  tomes  can  pen  of  man 
relate; 

No  prouder  name  than  Texas  bears  is  borne  by  any 
state. 

And  soon  the  granite  shaft  shall  rise  to  point  the 
sacred  place,  _ 

Where  heroes  fell,  in  freedom’s  cause,  a nation’s 
birth  to  grace. 

And  on  that  shaft  no  prouder  line  can  grateful  hearts 
unveil, 

Than,  from  that  deadly  field  of  strife,  none  came  to 
tell  the  tale. 

And  so,  on  San  Juan’s  rugged  hill,  midst  fires  of 
death  and  hell. 

Fair  Cuba  rose — a nation  free — thy  glorious  deeds 
to  tell. 

And  when  their  bleeding  wounds  are  healed,  fair 
maiden  of  the  sea, 

Thou’lt  sing  of  the  Rough  Rider  boys  whose  valor 
set  thee  free. 

Then  welcome  to  this  glorious  state,  brave  champion 
of  the  right, 

No  brighter  name  in  peace  or  war  can  poet’s  pen 
indite. 

No  party  name  can  hem  thee  in;  no  creed  thy 
conscience  claims; 

The  glory  of  thy  deeds  is  all  thy  country’s  now— 
and  fame’s. 


M.  1*.  AlcLEAN.  Inseparably  interwoven 
with  the  making  of  Texas,  in  fighting  its 
battles,  in  making  its  constitution,  in  form- 
ing its  statutes,  in  being  a leader  in  all 
political  history  of  the  Lone  Star  State  is  the  life 
of  Judge  ■ Wm.  P.  McLean,  of  the  law  firm  of 
McLean,  Scott  & McLean,  Ellison  Building,  at 
Weatherford  and  Main  Streets,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Mr.  McLean’s  legal  practice  extends  over  sixty-two 
years  and  inasmuch  as  he  has  always  been  a leader, 
to  review  his  life  is  to  review  the  glory  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

Gallatin,  Miss.,  was  the  birthplace  of  this  noted 
Texan,  on  August  9,  1836.  His  parents  were  Allen 


F.  McLean,  a merchant,  and  Anna  Rose  McLean. 
They  moved  to  Texas  when  their  son  was  two  years 
of  age  and  since  that  date,  1838,  Wm.  P.  McLean 
has  been  a Texan.  In  1857  he  received  his  A.  B. 
degree  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The 
following  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  he 
has  been  prominent  in  Texas’  legal  development 
since.  Just  as  he  was  beginning  his  practice  at 
Jefferson,  Texas,  the  Civil  War  began  and  young 
McLean  went  to  Victoria  where  he  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  in  Company  D,  19th  Texas  In- 
fantry, left  his  family  in  eastern  Texas,  and  battled 
through  the  entire  four  years  of  the  war.  At  tnc 
end  when  he  was  discharged,  he  was  a major.  In 
1865  he  began  his  practice  at  Mt.  Pleasant  where 
he  remained  for  twenty-five  years.  In  1869  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  state  legislature  for  in  1861  he 
had  been  chosen  to  this  responsible  place  but  re- 
signed to  enter  the  army.  He  became  a congressman 
in  1872.  In  1872  was  made  one  of  the  electors  for 
president  and  vice-president  by  the  Democratic  state 
convention  at  Corsicana.  From  1884  to  1888  he 
was  district  judge  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  District.  In 
1875  he  was  chosen  to  help  remake  the  constitution 
of  Texas  and  his  wisdom  and  influence  pervades  our 
chief  document’ as  it  is  today.  In  1894  he  located  at 
Fort  Worth  where  he  has  been  among  the  leaders 
of  that  city  for  the  last  twenty-six  years. 

In  1859  Miss  Margaret  Batte,  a Virginian,  became 
the  bride  of  Mr.  McLean.  Nine  children  have  been 
born  to  them,  five  of  whom  are  now'  living:  Ann, 
Ida,  Richard,  Thomas,  Jefferson  Davis,  William  P., 
Jr.,  Margaret,  John  II.  and  Bessie.  The  family  resi- 
dence is  at  316  Henderson  Street.  Mr.  McLean  is  of 
the  Beta  Theta  Pi  fraternity  and  is  a Mason.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Board  of  Trade  and  cf 
both  the  Fort  Worth  and  State  Bar  Associations. 
His  present  associates  are  Walter  B.  Scott  and 
his  son,  William  P.  McLean,  Jr.  He  is  a director  of 
the  Exchange  State  Bank  of  Fort  Worth,  also  its 
legal  representative,  a director  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas,  and  the  legal 
representative  for  the  First  National  Bank  of  Fori 
Worth. 

Mr.  McLean,  in  experience,  practice  and  service 
rendered,  is  one  of  Texas’  greatest  lawyers.  No 
one  of  his  profession  is  today  more  widely  known 
and  beloved  in  the  Lone  Star  State  than  is  he. 

OBERT  McCART,  attorney  at  law,  of  the 
law  firm  of  McCart,  Curtis  & McCart,  senior 
member,  Fort  Worth  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, has  a prestige  enjoyed  by  no  other 
orth  lawyer — he  has  been  in  the  Fort  Worth 
Bar  Association  longer  than  any  of  its  present 
membership.  This  association  has  lasted  through 
forty-four  years,  since  1877. 

Mr.  McCart  is  a native  of  Kentucky.  He  was  born 
at  Flemingsburg,  on  January  22,  1844;  his  parents 
were  Robert  McCart  and  Elizabeth  Lee  McCart. 

• After  attending  the  State  University  Normal  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  McCart  graduated  from  the  law'  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor.  He  then  began  his  practice  at  Bloomington. 
111.  On  October  3,  1877,  he  yielded  to  the  call  of 
the  Lone  Star  State  and  began  his  practice  in  Fort 
Worth  where  he  has  remained  ever  since.  The  result 
is  he  has  grown  up  with  the  town.  Forty-four  years 
ago  Fort  Worth  was  a hamlet  and  a resident  citizen 
at  that  time  knew  all  the  citizenship.  This  was  Mr. 
McCart’s  situation  and  as  the  city  has  grown  through 
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the  years,  his  h;nbit  of  forming  acquaintances  at- 
tempted to  keep  pace  and  the  result  is  that  perhaps 
no  man  is  known  by  more  people  and  beloved  by 
them  in  Fort  Worth  than  is  this  earliest  of  lawyers 
who  is  active  to  this  day.  Associates  with  Mr. 
McCart  in  his  present  partnership  are  A.  B.  Curtis 
and  H.  C.  McCart. 

Mr.  McCart’s  bride  was  Miss  Fanny  E.  Kneffly 
of  Dallas.  Their  children  are  Robert  McCart,  Jr., 
a mining  engineer,  John  Lee  McCart  who  was  a 
captain  overseas  and  is  now  in  the  oil  business,  and 
Fannie  Bell  who  now  is  Mrs.  T.  E.  D.  Huckley  of 
Forth  Worth. 

Self-made  and  attractively  talented,  Mr.  McCart 
is  among  the  leaders  in  his  phase  of  law  practice. 

M.  ALEXANDER,  attorney  F.  & M.  Bank 
Building,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  of  the  law 
firm  of  Alexander  & Baldwin,  as  a state 
senator  is  the  author  of  some  of  Texas’ 
best  commercial  laws— the  Bank  Guaranty  Law  and 
the  Bulk  Sales  Law  protecting  merchants.  He  is  one 
of  Texas’  busiest  lawyers  in  civil  practice. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  born  in  Tennessee,  in  Hardin 
County,  on  August  12,  18G2.  His  parents  were  Wm. 
P.  Alexander  and  Mary  Craven  Alexander.  His 
father  was  a merchant.  Hardin  County  public 
schools  gave  the  youth  his  earliest  education,  Mc- 
Kenzie College  of  Tennessee,  came  next,  and  then 
Southern  Normal  University  of  Illinois  lastly.  Mr. 
Alexander  came  to  Texas  in  1886.  In  1892,  after 
studying  law  in  both  Tennessee  and  Texas,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Texas  bar.  For  seventeen  years  he 
practiced  at  Weatherford,  four  of  which  years, 
1900-1904,  he  was  county  judge  of  Parker  County. 
From  1907  to  1911  he  was  state  senator  from  Fort 
Worth  district.  It  was  in  this  service  that  he  orig- 
inated the  Guaranty  Bank  Law  and  the  Bulk  Sales 
Law  protecting  merchants.  He  has  always  been 
one  of  the  active  supporters  of  every  prohibition 
measure.  In  1912,  after  a seventeen  year  residence 
at  Weatherford  Mr.  Alexander  came  to  Fort  Worth 
to  reside.  Two  years  later,  in  1914,  he  formed  the 
present  partnership  of  Alexander  & Baldwin,  with 
Ben  S.  Baldwin.  H^  is  the  legal  representative  of 
the  Farmers  Union  of  Texas. 

In  18S5  Mr.  Alexander  married  Miss  Emma  Mc- 
Kenzie of  his  native  state,  Tennessee.  To  them  two 
children  have  been  born;  a daughter,  Thula,  and  a 
son,  Bruce,  who  died  in  1917  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven.  At  1501  South  Adams  Street  is  the  family 
residence. 

Mr.  Alexander  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  of  the  W.  O.  W.,  and  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

II, LIAM  C.  AUSTIN,  attorney,  descendant 
of  Stephen  F.  Austin,  one  of  the  founders 
of  Texas,  has  an  interesting  career  as  the 
director  of  the  U.  S.  secret  service  work 
the  late  war  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas  and  as  Assistant  United  States  District  At- 
torney for  N'orth  Texas  today. 

Mr.  Austin  is  a native  of  Wise  County,  Texas. 
He  was  born  on  February  19,  1880.  His  father,  John 
H.  Austin,  is  a descendant  of  Stephen  Austin,  one 
of  the  pioneer  founders  of  Texas,  also  a son  of  W. 
Ben  Austin  a pioneer  Presbyterian  minister  of 
Texas  who  preached  the  first  sermon  of  his  church 
in  Grandbury,  Texas.  Wise  County  schools  gave  the 
youth  his  book  training,  and  law  offices  of  some 
of  Fort  Worth’s  ablest  men  his  legal  training.  He 


during 


was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1913  and  began  his  prac- 
tice in  Fort  Worth.  After  one  year  of  private 
practice  he  was  made  chief  agent  for  the  Bureau  of 
Investigations  which  position  he  held  until  February 
of  1920.  In  February,  1920,  he  was  appointed  by 
R.  E.  Taylor  as  an  Assistant  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  tne  Northern  Texas  District.  During 
the  late  war,  Mr.  Austin  had  charge  of  the  secret 
service  work  of  the  Federal  Government  for  North- 
ern Texas.  He  had  fourteen  employees  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  this  department  working  under  his  di- 
rection during  this  time. 

In  1905,  at  Dallas,  Texas,  while  Mr.  Austin  was 
with  the  Wells  Fargo  Express  Company,  Miss 
Henrietta  Boyd,  a west  Texas  girl,  of  Parker 
County,  became  his  bride.  They  have  three  children, 
Josephine,  Bernice  and  Willie- C.  The  family  reside 
at  2025  Granger  Street  and  are  members  of  the 
Hemphill  Street  Presbyterian  Church  where  Mr. 
Austin  is  a director  of  the  Men’s  Bible  Class. 

As  one  who  from  his  first  public  service  has  been 
of  large  usefulness  in  investigations,  secret  service 
and  also  able  as  a lawyer,  Mr.  Austin  is  unusually 
well  equipped  for  the  place  of  responsibility  and 
influence  he  now  holds. 

II ARLES  L.  MORGAN,  attorney  at  law, 
with  offices  at  F.  & M.  Bank  Building,  who 
is  associated  with  Ike  Wynn  in  the  general 
practice  of  civil  cases,  is  identified  with  a 
number  of  large  realty  and  oil  litigations  of  Texas. 
He  is  a former  aviator  and  has  been  practicing  his 
profession  by  himself  since  1919,  when  the  firm 
of  Wynn,  Johnson,  Green  and  Morgan,  of  which 
he  was  a member  dissolved. 

He  is  a native  of  the  state  of  Texas,  being  born 
in  Greenville,  on  October  29,  1892;  his  parents  are 
J.  H.  Morgan,  a lawyer  of  Greenville,  and  Maude 
Ellen  (Lewalling)  Morgan.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Greenville  grammar  and  high  school  and  attended 
the  Burleson  College  where  he  graduated  in  1912 
with  the  A.  B.  degree.  Later  he  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  and  graduated  in  1916  with  the 
degree  of  LL.  B. 

He  represented  the  Dallas  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,  the  Dallas  Title  and  Guaranty  Company,  and 
the  United  States  Bond  and  Mortgage  Company, 
when  he  practiced  his  profession  in  Dallas  between 
1916  and  1917  and  made  a success  of  his  first  year  of 
practice. 

In  September,  1917,  he  enlisted  in  the  air  service 
of  -Uncle  Sam  at  Dallas,  Texas,  and  was  sent  to 
receive  his  ground  training  at  Austin,  Texas.  His 
primary  flying  was. received  at  Barron  Field,  Ever- 
man,  where  he  was  commissioned  a second  lieutenant 
A.  S.  A.,  August  28, 191S,  as  a Corpe  de  Armee  Pilot. 
At  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  he  received  training  in 
co-operation  with  the  artillery  and  infantry  for  a 
number  of  months  after  which  he  was  sent  to 
Taliaferro  Field  at  Fort  Worth  to  train  in  the  aerial 
gunnery  school  and  combat  flying,  where  he  was 
made  an  instructor.  After  sixteen  months  in  the 
service  of  Uncle  Sam  he  was  discharged  January 
8,  1919. 

He  is  a member  of  the  County  Bar  Association, 
Glen  Garden  Country  Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Moslah  Shrine,  Knight  Templar,  Masons. 

NDKEW  .1.  POWER,  of  the  firm  of  Power, 
Dryden  and  Rawlings,  attorneys  at  law, 
with  offices  at  214%  Main  Street,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 
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ILLIAM  H.  SLAV,  attorney  at  law  and 
senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Slay, 
Simon  an  1 Smith,  tilth  door  W.  T.  Wag- 
goner Building,  has  been  practicing  before 
the  bar  of  the  Tarrant  County  courts  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  having  opened  his  first  office  for  the 
practice  of  law  in  this  city  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1902.  Associated  with  Mr.  Slay  are  U.  M. 
Simon  and  Judge  Alike  E.  Smith,  the  triumvirate 
forming  one  of  the  strongest  law  firms  in  the  city. 

For  some  years  after  beginning  the  active  practice 
of  his  profession,  Mr.  Slay  fought  his  legal  battles 
alore.  In  1905  he  was  appointed  assistant  county 
attorney’s  department,  he  was  elected  corporation 
At  the  close  of  his  tenure  of  office  with  the  county 
attorney’s  department,  he  was  elected  corporation 
counsel  for  the  city  of  Fort  Worth  and  held  this 
position  four  years.  In  1912  he  formed  a partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Simon  and  in  1916  Judge  Smith  came 
into  the  firm.  The  practice  is  confined  to  civil  and 
corporation  business.  The  firm  is  legal  counsel  for 
a number  of  leading  oil  companies  and  corporations 
of  Fort  Worth,  and  has  substantial  interests  in  oil 
properties  and  real  estate  in  Fort  Worth  and  North 
Texas. 

Mr.  Slay  is  a native  of  Texas  and  was  born  in 
Ellis  County,  November  23,  1875.  He  is  a son  of 
T.  E.  and  Carrie  C.  Slay  and  spent  his  early  days 
on  a farm.  His  preliminary  education  was  received 
in  the  public  schools  of  Ellis  County  and  he  spent 
four  years  at  the  University  of  Texas,  doing  two 
years  of  academic  work  and  taking  the  law  course 
during  the  last  two  years.  He  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1902,  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
laws. 

In  1908  Mr.  Slay  was  married  to  Miss  Ruby  Nored, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Martha  C.  Nored,  who  has  been 
a resident  of  Fort  Worth  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Mrs.  Slay  early  identified  herself  with  the 
church  and  for  several  years  has  not  only  been 
active  in  church  affairs,  but  has  been  an  industrious 
worker  in  women’s  clubs  and  in  the  matters  of 
charity.  Mr.  and  Airs.  Slay  have  one  child,  William 
II.  Slay,  Jr.,  who  is  eight  years  of  age  and  who  is 
now  attending  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Fort 
Worth. 

Mr.  Slay  is  devoted  to  his  profession  but  at  the 
same  time  is  intensely  interested  in  civic  affairs. 
He  is  a firm  believer  in  Fort  Worth  and  never  loses 
an  opportunity  to  enumerate  the  city’s  many  ad- 
vantages. 

UDGE  JOHN  J.  HINER,  attorney  at  law, 
of  the  firm  of  Thompson,  Barwise,  Wharton 
& Hiner,  Denver-Record  Building,  Fort 
Worth,  has  been  active  in  his  profession 
for  about  thirty  years.  He  served  as  district  at- 
torney for  the  29th  Judicial  District,  legal  repre- 
sentative of  big  corporations,  ar.d  the  experience  and 
fruitage  of  a long  practice. 

Mr.  Hiner  is  a native  Texan,  born  at  Cleburne; 
his  father  was  Reverend  James  Hiner,  a Methodist 
preacher  of  pioneer  days,  and  who  was  also  the  first 
county  judge  in  Johnson  County  after  its  organiza- 
tion. His  mother  was  Martha  Abney  Hiner.  The 
family  moved  to  Grandbury,  in  Hood  County,  while 
their  son  was  still  a child.  From  Grandbury  College, 
in  1889,  he  received  his  B.  S.  degree.  His  legal 
training  was  under  the  most  able  lawyers  in  his 
district,  such  as  Judge  Thomas  T.  Ewell.  In  1891, 
in  September,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  began 


practice  in  Grandbury,  Texas,  which  he  pursued 
for  nineteen  years  when,  in  1910,  he  was  elected 
district  attorney  for  the  29th  Judicial  District,  com- 
posed of  Hood,  Erath,  Palo  Pinto  and  Somervell 
counties.  In  this  capacity  he  served  four  years; 
after  his  nomination  for  the  third  time,  without  any 
opposition,  he  resigned  to  come  to  Fort  Worth  as 
general  attorney  for  W:  C.  Belcher  Land  Mortgage 
Company.  He  remained  in  this  position  for  three 
years.  In  1917,  became  associated  with  the  law  firm 
of  Bi-adley  & Burns  for  a few  months,  and  then 
formed  the  present  partnership. 

In  1894,  at  Granbury,  Texas,  Air.  Hiner  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Etta  Beatty,  a Alissourian.  They  have 
one  daughter,  now  Airs.  Alildred  Ferrell.  Air.  Hiner 
is  a member  of  the  Glen  Garden  Country  Club, 
various  bar  associations  and  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  His  church  affiliation  is  with  the  Alulkey 
Memorial  Methodist  Church. 

Judge  Hiner  is  honored  by  all  those  of  his  pro- 
fession as  being  cne  of  the  most  active  among  them. 


UL  me  law  jLirm 

of  Lee,  Lomax,  Wren  and  Smith,  Fort 
Worth>  Texas,  as  a lawyer  of  general  civil 
ll  practice  has  been  the  representative  of  big- 
business  in  Corporate  Law  for  many  years.  Since 
1890,  through  all  of  his  varying  partnerships,  he  has 
been  the  personal  attorney  for  the  Sante  Fe  Ry. 
During  this  time  he  has  also  had  affiliation  with 
many  other  business  interests  as  chief  counselor. 

On  November  17,  1866,  Air.  Lee  was  born  at  Gal- 


veston, Texas.  His  father,  C.  H.  Lee,  was  a promi- 
nent business  man  in  Galveston.  His  mother,  was 
Emma  Jones  Lee.  Southwestern  University  at 
Georgetown,  the  University  of  Texas  and  Cornell 
University  are  the  three  higher  institutions  of  learn- 


ing that  contributed  to  the  education  of  the  youth. 
After  his  academic  and  law  courses,  Air.  Lee  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1890.  His  first  two  years  of 
practice  were  at  Waco,  Texas.  From  1892  until  1902 
he  followed  his  calling  in  his  home  city,  Galveston. 
In  1902  he  came  to  Fort  AVorth  where' he  has  been 
active  ever  since.  His  firm  affiliations  Colvan,  Bur- 
ney & Lee,  1902-03;  Lee  & Goree  for  the  next  two 
years,  then  in  private  practice  for  several  years; 
1910-1914,  Lee  & Lomax,  and  in  1915  the  present 
firm  was  formed. 

In  1895  at  Galveston,  Texas,  Aliss  Lucie  Frances 
Campbell,  daughter  of  Dr.  Clark  C.  Campbell,  of 
Galveston,  became  the  bride  of  Air.  Lee.  They  have 
one  adopted  daughter  who  now  is  Airs.  J.  G.  Gregg. 
Air.  and  Airs.  Lee  reside  at  1404  S.  Adams  Street. 
Their  church  affiliation  is  Alethodist. 

As  a lawyer  not  only  known  to  his  own  citizenship 
but  known  by  his  profession  throughout  the  state  and 
as  the  president  of  the  Texas  State  Bar  Association, 
1917-  1918,  Air.  Lee  is  one  of  the  honored  ones  of  his 
profession. 


OLEkr  LEE  CARLOCK,  attorney  at  law, 
Wheat  Building,  Fort  Worth,  as  a state 
senator  for  the  Thirtieth  District  and  as 
originator  of  some  of  Texas’  best  jury  laws 
and  judicial  reforms  is  a leader  in  a profession  of 
leaders. 

Air.  Carlock  is  a native  of  Tennessee.  He  was  born 
in  AIcAIunn  County,  on  February  5,  1863.  His  father. 
James  C.  Carlock  was  a merchant  and  farmer  in 
that  state;  his  mother  was  Elizabeth  Hoyl  Carlock. 
His  native  state  furnished  the  youth  with  his  educa- 
tion but  immediately  upon  his  being  admitted  to  the 
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bur,  he  yielded  to  the  call  of  the  Lone  Star  State  and 
came  to  Fort  Worth  where  he  has  resided  ever 
since  1883.  The  more  than  thirty  years  that  have 
unfolded  since,  have  seen  the  youth  rise  from  a 
beginner  in  civil  practice  to  a position  of  state  repute 
and  honor.  His  first  affiliation  in  the  earlier  days 
was  with  Judge  W.  T.  McLean  with  whom  he  was 
for  seven  years  and  then  0.  W.  Gillespie  seven  years, 
both  very  able  lawyers.  In  1886  he  was  elected 
county  attorney.  In  1916  he  began  his  services 
for  the  state  in  a larger  realm  as  a member  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  35th  legislature.  Two  years 
later,  so  unquestioned  was  his  ability  and  fitness, 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  without  any  op- 
position. In  this  capacity  he  serves  the  30th  Texas 
District  today.  Many  of  our  best  jury  laws  as 
some  of  the  best  judicial  reforms  have  come  from 
this  able  lawyer.  He  has  championed,  and  does 
today,  every  good  interest  of  the  state. 

In  1884,  at  Athens,  Tenn.,  Miss  Sallie  L.  Hender- 
son became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Carlock.  Robert  L. 
Carlock,  Jr,,  is  their  one  son.  Mr.  Carlock  himself 
is  a Mason,  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club  and 
of  the  River  Crest  Club. 


As  one  who  has  reached  one  of  the  highest  awards 
of  his  profession,  Mr.  Carlock  is  honored  and 
revered  by  his  city  and  state. 

“TilHARLES  T.  ROWLAND,  attorney  at  law, 
W.  T.  Waggoner  Building,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  A ’native  of  Tarrant  County,  his 
practice  has  ahvays  been  in  his  present  city. 
Charles  T.  Rowland  w'as  born  on  January  8,  1874, 
near  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  His  father,  David  V,  . Row- 
land, was  a pioneer  settler  of  Tarrant  County  and 
has  seen  the  development  of  this  pushing  Texas 
city  from  the  time  it  was  a village.  His  mother  was 
Paulina  Nance  Rowland.  The  Tarrant  County  pub- 
lic schools,  Springtown  Male  and  Female  Institute 
and  Veal  Station  Wollege  combined  to  give  young 
Rowland  his  education.,  His  law  education  was  ac- 
quired under  the  direction  of  the  most  able  lawyers 
of  his  section  of  the  state.  On  December  6,  1893, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  has  ever  since  dili- 
gently followed  the  calling  he  then  chose.  In  1899, 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  has  had  former  partnerships  with  Judge 
R.  Bruce  Young  and  with  Judge  R.  E.  L.  Roy. 

On  May  30,  1900,  Miss  Mary  Early  Morris,  a 
native  of  Alabama,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Rowland 
at  Rhome.  Texas.  They  have  three  children:  Charles 
T.,  Jr.,  Nell  and  Elizabeth  Morris. 

From  the  time  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  Mr.  Rowland,  in  his  twenty- 
eight  years  of  civil  and  criminal  practice,  has  been 
located  in  his  home  city  where  he  has  practiced  from 
the  first. 


HENJAMIN  S.  BALDWIN,  an  attorney  at 
law,  with  offices  in  F.  & M.  Bank  Building, 
Fort  Worth  and  at  Cisco,  Texas,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Alexander  & Baldwin. 
The  tirms  handle  the  general  practice  of  law  but 
specialize  in  oil  litigations,  and  represent  oil  com- 
panies and  owners  of  oil  property.  Judge  Alexander 
spending  his  time  in  the  Fort  Worth  office  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  practicing  at  both  offices.  The  firm  is  con- 
sidering opening  another  office  at  Breckenridge, 
Stephens  County,  Texas,  where  large  oil  fields  have 
just  recently  been  developed. 

His  birth  place  is  in  Water  Valley,  Mississippi, 


where  he  was  born  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  November, 
1870.  His  parents  are  Joseph  C.  Baldwin  and 
Adelaine  (Fondreni  Baldwin,  planters  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Baldwin  attended  the  Tula  Normal  School  at 
Tula,  Mississippi,  and  received  the  degree  of  B.  S. 
He  also  has  the  A.  B.  degree  from  Iuka  Normal 
School,  and  the  degree  of  L.L.  B.  at  the  University 
of  Texas  in  1900. 

Between  1902  and  1906  he  was  assistant  county 
attorney  in  Kaufman  County,  under  Judge  James 
S.  Woods,  who  wras  county  attorney  at  that  time. 
He  was  also  assistant  county  attorney  of  Tarrant 
County  under  John  W.  Baskin  during  1910  and 
1914.  He  practiced  his  profession  alone  for  four 
years  after  leaving  the  county  attorney’s  office  of 
Kaufman  County  and  in  1914  associated  with  D.  M. 
Alexander  and  R.  B.  Ridgeway  in  the  partnership 
of  Alexander  Baldwin  and  Ridgeway.  Since  1918 
the  fifim  has  been  Alexander  and  Baldwin. 

On  March  18,  1903,  at  Kaufman,  Texas,  Mr.  Bald- 
win was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Norene  Wil- 
son, native  of  Texas,  and  daughter  of  Sam  Wilson, 
deputy  sheriff  and  jailor  of  Kaufman  County  for 
many  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  have  two  chil- 
dren, Benjamin  Calvin  and  Mattilene. 

Mr.  Baldwin  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  the  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Methodist 
Church,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Bar 
Association.  He  has  made  his  residence  in  Fort 
Worth  since  1906  and  now  resides  at  859  Woodrow 
Avenue  and  is  a convinced  believer  in  Fort  Worth 
and  Texas. 

EUBEN  S.  PHILLIPS,  attorney  at  law,  of 
the  law  firm  of  Phillips,  Ammerman  and 
Hurley,  413%  Main  Street,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  in  both  personality  and  individual 
as  well  as  in  his  firm  association  is  in  the 
forefront  of  Fort  Worth’s  most  successful  and  able 
lawyers.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  has 
engaged  in  general  civil  practice  in  which  realm 
lie  is  a leader. 

Mr.  Phillips  is  a native  of  Tennessee,  being  born 
in  Kingston  of  that  state.  His  parents  were  J.  T. 
Phillips  and  Mary  E.  Phillips.  Appreciating  the 
advantages  afforded  by  a new  and  rapidly  develop- 
ing state,  they  yielded  to  the  call  of  the  Lone  Star 
and  came  to  Texas  in  1879  when  they  settled  in  Wise 
County.  The  Texas  public  schools,  the  Cumberland 
Law  School  of  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  and  the  law 
offices  of  some  of  Cleburne’s  most  able  law'yers  gave 
the  youth  his  education.  In  1S97  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Cleburne,  Texas.  Here  he  began  his 
practice  alone.  He  successfully  served  as  city  at- 
torney from  1900  until  1904.  In  1914  he  moved  to 
Fort  Worth  where  for  twro  years  he  assisted  in  the 
county  attorney’s  office  until  March  1,  1919,  Mr. 
Phillips  w'as  with  the  city’s  legal  department. 

In  1904,  at  Cleburne,  Texas,  Mr.  Phillips  married 
Miss  Maude  Stewart,  a native  Texan.  They  have 
. one  daughter,  Vola  May.  The  family  reside  at  210S 
Alston  Avenue,  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Phillips  is  a Mason  and  a member  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Club.  His  church  affiliation  is  Presby- 
terian. Ranked  with  the  foremost  of  his  calling  in 
both  his  own  personal  ability  and  in  his  firm  asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Phillips  is  successful  to  an  attractive 
degree. 
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RIAH  M.  SIMON,  a member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Slay,  Simon,  Smith  and  Morris,  with  of- 
fices at  12tn  lloor  W.  T.  Waggoner  Building, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  has  been  identified  with 
some  of  the  leading  litigation  of  Fort  Worth  since 
1004,  when  he  arrived  in  that  city  to  practice  his 
profession  with  a Mr  A.  B.  Curtis,  under  the  name 
of  Curtis  and  Simon  The  present  firm  members 
are  William  H.  Slay,  Uriah  M.  Simon,  Mike  E. 
Smith  and  Walter  L.  Morris,  and  engage  in  a civil 
practice. 

Moores  Landing,  Mississippi,  is  the  birthplace  of 
Mr.  Simon  who  was  born  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
July  in  1879.  His  parents  are  Uriah  Simon,  a manu- 
facturer, and  Hannah  (Goldsmith)  Simon,  who 
moved  from  Mississippi  to  Tyler,  Texas,  when  he 
was  a boy  two  years  of  age. 

He  was  sent  to  the  public  school  of  Tyler  and 
graduated  from  the  Tyler  high  school  with  honors. 
Mr.  Simon  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Texas,  later 
graduating  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  in  1903. 

It  was  a year  after  his  entrance  to  the  bar,  that 
he  first  practiced  his  profession  in  Fort  Worth  with 
Mr.  Curtis,  and  since  that  time  has  devoted  his  entire 
attention  to  his  legal  profession. 

Ke  disengaged  himself  with  Mr.  Curtis  and  prac- 
ticed by  himself  until  1909,  when  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Slay,  Simon  and  Wynn,  which  urns 
dissolved  in  1910,  Mr.  Simon  and  Mr.  Slay  forming 
a partnership  under  the  name  of  Slay  and  Simon. 
In  1915  the  present  firm  was  organized,  which 
handles  some  of  the  more  important  suits  in  Texas, 
and  promises  to  become  one  of  the  leading  law  firms 
in  the  South. 

His  marriage  to  Hattie  Weltman,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Louis  Weltman,  of  Fort  Worth,  took 
place  in  that  city  on  September  12,  1905.  Mr.  Simon 
is  the  father  of  three  children,  Richard  U.,  Ruth 
Louise  and  Henry  W.,  and  is  a member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Woodmen  of  the  World,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  B’nai  B’rith,  and  last  but 
r.ot  the  least,  one  of  the  most  successful  attorneys 
of  that  city. 

ON.  A.  B.  CURTIS.  The  history  of  Hon. 
A.  B.  Curtis,  attorney  at  law  of  the  firm 
of  McCart,  Curtis  & McCart,  Fort  Worth, 
for  the  last  few  years  is  inseparably  and 
honorably  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  36th 
and  37th  sessions  of  the  Texas  Legislature.  Mr. 
Curtis  entered  his  present  partnership  in  1915.  In 
1918  he  was  elected  state  representative  from  Tar- 
rant County,  and  re-elected  in  1920  without  any 
opposition.  In  the  36th  session  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature Mr.  Curtis  was  chairman  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee, member  of  the  public  health,  the  municipal 
and  private  corporation  committees,  as  well  as  mem- 
ber of  the  reclamation  committee.  In  the  session  of 
1920  he  lead  the  fight  for  the  bills  which  divorced 
the  public  gins  from  the  cotton  oil  mills  and  from 
the  packers.  He  was  co-author  and  assisted  the 
passage  of  the  bill  placing  gas  companies  under  the. 
Railroad  Commission.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  Governor  Hobby  to  draft  a 
public  utilities  bill  for  the  1920-21  legislature.  He 
is  now  chairman  of  the  committee  in  oil,  gas  and 
minerals  in  the  37th  session  of  the  legislature, 
taking  a leading  part  for  the  independent  oil  oper- 
ators of  Texas. 


Mr.  Curtis  was  born  in  Cookesville,  Tenn.,  on 
September  3,  1875.  His  parents  were  Jas.  H.  Curti* 
and  Mrs.  Nancy  McDaniel  Curtis.  The  public  school* 
of  his  state  and  Vanderbiit  University  gave  the 
youth  his  education.  In  1902  he  received  his  LL.  B. 
degree  from  Cumberland  University  Law  School. 
The  same  year  he  came  to  Texas  and  located  at  Fort 
Worth  where  he  has  resided  since.  He  began  h;- 
practice  here  alone  and  was  associated  with  dif- 
ferent firms  until  1915  when  the  firm  of  which  he  is 
a part  today  was  organized.  He  has  served  hi* 
city  as  assistant  city  attorney  and  for  many  years 
as  chairman  of  the  City  Democratic  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  efficiency  of  his  service  is  now  given  to 
the  state  in  his  present  position  of  representative. 

In  1901  Mr.  Curtis  was  married  to  Miss  Lee  John- 
son of  Tennessee.  Albert,  in  the  University  of 
Texas,  Sarah  and  Billie,  are  their  three  children. 
Mr.  Curtis  is  a K.  of  P.,  a Woodmen  of  the  World, 
and  by  church  affiliation  a Methodist. 

OBERT  SANSOM,  attorney  and  counselor  at 
law,  W.  T.  Waggoner  Building,  came  to 
Fort  Worth  and  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  1912,  coming  here  directly 
from  Johnson  County,  and  has  made  an  enviable 
place  for  himself  among  the  ablest  attorneys  of  the 
Fort  Worth  bar.'  He  specializes  in  civil  matters  and 
a great  deal  of  his  time  is  taken  with  corporate 
practice. 

A native  Texan,  Mr.  Sansom  was  born  in  Johnson 
County,  July  7,  1887.  His  parents  were  D.  Flournay 
and  Anna  (Knox)  Sansom,  pioneer  residents  of 
Johnson  County.  His  father  has  been  a well  known 
rancher  and  cattleman  at  Plainview  for  many  years. 
He  is  a nephew  of  Marion  Sansom,  well  known 
captalist  of  Fort  Worth. 

The  preliminary  education  of  Mr.  Sansom  was  re- 
ceived in  the  public  schools  and  the  high  school  of 
Alvarado  where  he  graduated  in  1904.  After  a four 
years  period  on  his  father’s  cattle  ranch  in  Hale 
County,  Texas,  he  entered  the  University  of  Texas 
Law  School  from  which  he  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  1912.  He  made  an  unusual 
record  in  his  college  work  and  has  the  distinction  of 
being  selected  in  his  senior  year  for  quiz  master, 
an  honor  which  is  unusual  for  an  undergraduate. 

Immediately  following  his  graduation  he  came  to 
Fort  Worth  and  began  practicing  law.  He  was  first 
connected  with  the  well  known  law  firm  of  Capps, 
Cantey,  Hanger  and  Short  and  remained  with  them 
until  1917  when  he  opened  his  own  office.  Mr.  San- 
som probably  does  as  much  title  work  as  any  lawyer 
in  Fort  Worth  and  had  the  honor  of  examining  for 
the  United  States  government  a long  portion  of 
the  titles  to  land  on  which  were  located  the  three 
aviation  fields  and  Camp  Bowie  at  Fort  Worth.  He 
is  r director  of  and  attorney  for  the  Guaranty  State 
Bank  and  the  Investors  Mortgage  Company,  and 
was  formerly  attorney  for  the  Hog  Creek  Petroleum 
Company  and  the  Mutual  Oil  Company. 

On  March  27,  1917,  he  was  married  at  San  Antonio 
to  Miss  Eleanor  Sansom,  daughter  of  B.  M.  Sansom, 
a prominent  banker  of  Alvarado  and  one  of  the  best 
known  men  of  that  section.  They  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Eleanor.  They  reside  at  1212  Clara  Street. 

Dir.  Sansom  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Bar 
Association,  the  Kappa  Sigma  and  Phi  Delta  Phi 
fraternities  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His 
church  affiliation  is  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 
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LBERT  *L.  CAMP,  well  known  lawyer  and 
oil  operator,  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Camp  and  Camp,  investment  brokers, 
and  president  of  the  Camp  Oil  and  Gas 
Company,  Dan  Waggoner  Building,  first  came  to 
Fort  Worth  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
1895  and  returned  here  in  1912  and  entered  the  in- 
vestment business,  which  together  with  oil  inter- 
ests has  consumed  his  entire  time  and  attention 
since  then.  Mr.  Camp  is  also  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Hayes  Oil  Company  which  is  operating  in  the 
Louisiana  oil  field. 


The  Camp  Oil  and  Gas  Company  is  now  having 
some  of  their  leases  developed  in  Wichita  County 
and  in  Louisiana  and  after  this  program  is  com- 
pleted will  do  some  extensive  drilling  in  shallow 
fields.  The  company  already  has  some  production 
in  Louisiana,  with  oil  and  gas  ■wells  in  Wichita 
County. 

Mr.  Camp  was  born  in  Grimes  County,  October 
12,  1866.  His  parents  were  J.  C.  and  Kate  (Glass- 
cock) Camp  who  came  to  Texas  from  Alabama  in 
1842  and  were  one  of  the  three  original  Texas 
families  named  Camp.  They  removed  to  Austin  in 
1868  and  Mr.  Camp  was  educated  in  the  public 
and  private  schools  of  the  capital  city  and  at  South- 
western University  where  he  graduated  in  1888  with 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  He  studied  law 
in  San  Angelo  with  Cochran  and  Hill,  attorney's,  and 
in  1889  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  From  1890  to 
1895  he  was  a member  of  the  law  firm  of  Stephens, 
fluff  and  Camp  at  Vernon  and  then  came  to  Fort 
Worth  where  he  formed  the  firm  of  Camp  and  Pad- 
dock,  practicing  here  from  1895  to  1898.  In  that 
year  he  removed  to  Midland  where  he  practiced  with 
the  firm  of  Hawkins  and  Camp  until  his  health 
forced  him  to  retire  from  active  practice  in  1906. 
He  returned  to  Fort  Worth  in  1912. 

On  April  24,  1893,  he  was  married  at  Vernon, 
Texas,  to  Mss  Lida  Roberts  of  Alabama.  They  have 
two  children,  A.  Clifford  who  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Camp  Oil  and  Gas  Company'  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Camp  and  Camp,  and  a daughter, 
Katherine. 

Mr.  Camp  has  been  in  the  past  very  active  in  local 
and  state  politics.  He  is  a member  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  Elks  and  the  Fort  Worth  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

AYMOND  ELLIOTT  BUCK,  well  known  and 
popular  young  attorneys,  is  one  of  the 
younger  lawyers  of  Fort  Worth  who  is 
building  a splendid  practice  and  achieving 
marked  success  in  his  native  city.  Doing  a general 
practise  in  all  the  courts,  both  state  and  federal,  Mr. 
Buck  has  already  built  up  a clientele  many  an  older 
barrister  would  be  proud  to  claim.  A characteristic 
of  Mr.  Buck  which  has  won  him  a great  deal  of  im- 
portant business,  is  his  untiring  devotion  to  any  mat- 
ter entrusted  to  his  care  whether  it  be  large  or  small. 
He  exercises  the  same  painstaking  care  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a simple  document  that  he  gives  to  the 
preparation  of  an  important  case,  believing  in  the  old 
adage  that  anything  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well. 

Mr.  Buck  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1916  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  time  he  was  in  the  service  of  his 
country  overseas  has  practised  here  continuously 
since. 

Upon  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 


World  War  Mr.  Buck  entered  the  Army  and  was  com- 
missioned Captain  in  the  77th  Infantry,  landing  with 
his  Company  in  France  August  29th,  1917.  He  re- 
mained overseas  until  March,  1919,  when  he  returned 
to  the  United  States,  received  his  discharge  and  re- 
sumed his  practise. 

Mr.  Buck  was  born  in  Fort  Worth  July  13th,  1893 
and  is  a son  of  R.  H.  and  Eula  Elliott  (Blackman) 
Buck,  both  natives  of  Texas  and  for  many  years  well 
known  residents  of  Fort  Worth.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  and  attended  Texas  Christian 
University  in  1911  and  1912.  lie  then  entered  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Texas  and 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1916,  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

Mr.  Buck  is  a young  man  of  pleasing  personality, 
genial,  and  an  attorney  of  marked  ability.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Py'thias  and  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  taking  an  active  interest  in  all 
movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  city.  He  is 
unmarried  and  is  a popular  member  of  the  younger 
social  set  of  the  city'. 

HOMAS  It.  JAMES,  attorney  at  law,  mem- 
ber of  the  well  known  law  firm  of  James 
and  Conner,  Dan  Waggoner  Building,  has 
been  an  active  figure  in  courts  and  legal 
circles  of  Tarrant  County  for  ten  y'ears,  having 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  and  begun  practice  in 
Fort  Worth  in  1911. 

For  six  years  Mr.  James  practiced  alone  but  in 
1917  his  business  assumed  such  proportions  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  assistance  in  handling  it  so 
he  formed  a partnership  with  George  M.  Conner. 
The  partners  do  a general  civil  and  corporate  prac- 
tice and  much  of  their  business  is  office  work  and 
consultation. 

Mr.  James  was  born  at  Cleburne  in  Johnson 
County,  August  27,  1887.  He  is  a son  of  William 
and  Kaleta  (O’Brien)  James,  well  known  residents 
of  Cleburne.  His  father  came  to  Texas  in  1867, 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  James  was  educated  in  the  public  and  high 
schools  of  Cleburne  and  Fort  Worth  and  also  at- 
tended the  old  Polytechnic  College,  graduating  there 
with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1908.  He 
then  attended  the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Texas  and  graduated  there  in  1911,  receiving  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  laws. 

In  1911  Mr.  James  was  married  to  Miss  Frances 
Marion  Conner,  of  Fort  Worth,  daughter  of  Judge 
T.  H.  Conner,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Civil 
Appeals,  Second  Supreme  Judicial  District.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Patricia. 

Mr.  James  is  a member  of  the  Knights  Templar 
Chapter,  and  Moslah  Temple  Shrine.  He  is  a Past 
Master  of  Polytechnic  Masonic  Lodge  and  Past 
High  Priest  of  the  Texas  Chapter  Royal  Arch 
Masons.  His  college  fraternity  is  the  Phi  Gamma 
Delta.  He  is  a member  of  the  Meadow  Mere  Club 
and  a communicant  of  Saint  Andrew’s  Episcopal 
Church. 

W.  WILKINSON,  well  known  attorney,  318 
Fort  Worth  National  Bank  Building,  came 
to  Fort  Worth  from  Navarro  County  in 
1S93,  and  has  been  actively  connected  with 
the  legal  and  political  history  of  Fort  Worth  since 
that  time.  He  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Fort 
Worth  bar,  having  practised  here  continuously  for 
almost  thirty  years. 
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Mr.  Wilkinson  is  another  of  the  old  school  lawyers 
who  has  never  formed  a partnership,  preferring  to 
fight  his  battles  alone.  During  his  nearly  thirty 
years  of  active  service  at  the  bar,  he  has  always 
conducted  an  individual  practise. 

Beginning  his  legal  work  in  1S92  when  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Wilkinson  practised  first 
for  a year  in  Navarro  County  before  coining  to 
Fort  Worth.  He  has  built  up  a large  practise  here 
and  has  held  briefs  from  many  prominent  indi- 
viduals and  large  corporations  and  mercantile  con- 
cerns. Although  active  in  politics,  he  has  held 
only  one  office,  that  of  assistant  city  attorney,  which 
he  filled  for  two  years.  During  this  time  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  city’s  tax  suits  and  continued  his 
private  practise  during  this  time. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  is  a native  Texan  and  was  born 
in  Navarro  County,  December  30,  1809.  His  parents 
were  Isaac  N.  and  Sue  (Hust)  Wilkinson,  who  came 
to  Texas  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  W ar.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Navarro  County, 
Staunton  Military  Academy  of  Virginia,  and  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Texas  where  he  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  in  1892. 

On  June  24,  1903,  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  married  in 
■Wise  County  to  Miss  Emma  Morris,  member  of  a 
well  known  Mississippi  family  who  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  was  visiting  her  brother  in  Wise  County. 
They  have  three  children,  Lee  Morris,  V illiam  W., 
Jr.,  and  Thomas  Jesse.  The  family  resides  at  925 
Eighth  Avenue. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  is  a forceful  speaker  and  during 
the  war  was  active  as  a four-minute  man  in  the 
furtherance  of  government  loans  and  other  patriotic 
movements.  He  is  a member  of  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World  and  the  Fort  Worth  Club. 


LOYD  H.  BURNS,  attorney,  of  the  law  firm 
of  Bradley,  Burns,  Christian  & Bradley, 
W.  T.  Waggoner  Building,  Fort  Worth, 
l>==^<==il  Texas,  has  training,  association  and  experi- 
ence that  rank  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  pro- 
fession in  civil  practice,  principally  corporate  and 
land  business. 


Mr.  Burns  is  a Tennessean  by  birth,  a native  of 
Columbia,  born  December  26,  1882.  His  father, 
John  M.  Burns,  was  a farmer,  and  his  mother  was 
Minnie  Y'oung  Alexander  Burns.  The  public  schools 
of  his  home  town,  Webb  Brothers’  Preparatory 
School  at  Bell  Buckle,  and  Vanderbilt  University  of 
Nashville,  were  the  trio  that  combined  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth.  He  graduated  with  an  A.  B. 
degree  in  1906  and  with  the  LL.  B.  degree  in  1907. 
His  education  is  one  of  the  most  finished  of  those 
of  his  calling.  In  1908  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and,  yielding  to  the  call  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  he 
located  in  Fort  Worth.  The  present  firm,  with  which 
is  also  associated  Sol  Gordon,  was  organized  in  1915 
as  Bradley  & Burns.  One  year  previous  to  the 
launching  of  his  law  practice,  Mr.  Burns  taught 
school  in  Texas  Polytechnic  College,  now  Texas 
Woman’s  College. 


On  April  3,  1907,  Miss  Sophie  Ambrose  became 
the  bride  of  Mr.  Burns  at  Nashville.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  J.  II.  Ambrose,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  N.  C.  & St.  L.  Ry.,  and  president  of  the 
Standard  Iron  Co.,  of  Goodrich,  Tenn.  Her  grand- 
father was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Tennessee  and  the  highest  ranking  Mason  of  his 
state.  Four  sons  have  been  born  to  them:  Lloyd 
H.,  Jr.,  John  McDougal,  Joshua  Ambrose,  and 


Harry  Frizzell.  Mr.  Burns  is  a Y’ork  Rite  Mason,  a 
Shriner,  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the 
Glen  Garden  Country  Club,. and  of  both  the  Texas 
and  the  American  Bar  Associations.  He  is  a Metho- 
dist. 

OM  C.  BRADLEY',  attorney,  of  the  law  firm 
Bradley,  Burns,  Christian  <£:  Bradley,  in 
W.  T.  Waggoner  Building,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  in  talent  and  experience  is  among 
Texas’  strongest  lawyers  who  in  civil  practice  and 
corporation  service  pilots  big  business  through  the 
maze  of  modern  intricate  relations.  He  is  the  gen- 
eral attorney  for  the  Graham  Oil  & Refining  Com- 
pany, for  the  Stanton  Oil  Company,  a company  of 
New  York,  The  Considine-Martin  Oil  Co.  and  the 
Gulf  Petroleum  Company  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Bradley  is  a native  of  Arkansas.  He  was 
born  in  Drew  County  of  that  state  on  October  6, 
1867.  Wm.  Bradley,  his  -rather,  was  a farmer  of 
Irish  descent.  His  mother  was  Martha  Bell  Bradley. 
The  youth’s  education  was  the  best  his  native  state 
could  give  him,  and,  as  he  first  followed  railroading, 
his  knowledge  of  law  was  first  attained  while  he 
read  and  studied  in  a caboose  as  a brakeman  or  a 
conductor.  As  a railroader  he  served  under  J.  H. 
Elliot  who  is  now  a member  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Board.  Mr.  Elliot  was  superintendent  of  the  M.  K.  & 
T.  Ry.  and  later  general  manager  of  the  T.  & P.  Ry. 
and  from  that  day  to  this  has  been  one  of  Mr.  Brad- 
ley’s closest  friends.  In  1898  Mr.  Bradley  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  he  at  once  formed  an  affilia- 
tion with  the  law  firm  of  Cunningham  & Nunn,  of 
Bonham,  Texas.  For  the  four  years  from  1898  to 
1902,  he  was  mayor  of  Bonham;  from  1902  to  1906, 
he  was  county  judge  of  Fannin  County.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  this  service  he  came  to  Fort  Worth 
where  he  began  a practice  with  Judge  R.  B.  Y'oung, 
now  judge  of  the  48th  District  Court.  Mr.  Young 
was  later  made  assistant  county  attorney  and  Mr. 
Bradley  then  pursued  his  practice  alone.  In  1908 
he  formed  a partnership  with  Mike  Smith,  Gaines  B. 
Turner  and  T.  J.  Powell,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Smith,  Turner,  Bradley  and  Powell.  In  1912-1915 
he  was  identified  with  the  firm  of  McLean,  Scott, 
McLean  and  Bradley  and  at  the  later  date  he  formed 
his  present  partnership  of  which  he  is  the  senior 
member. 

Mr.  Bradley  was  married  to  Miss  Etna  Boswell  at 
Bonham,  Texas.  They  have  four  children,  Patsy, 
Geneva,  Joana  and  Joseph  Weldon. 

Mr.  Bradley  is  a Mason,  a Woodman  and  a member 
of  the  State  Bar  Association.  As  a self-made  man 
successful  to  an  attractive  degree,  Mr.  Bradley  is 
a leader  in  his  city. 

OHN  M.  SCOTT,  with  offices  in  the  F.  & M. 
Bank  Building-,  at  Fort  Worth,  is  one  of 
few  prominent  attorneys  that  have  prac- 
ticed their  profession  by  themselves  and 
success  out  of  life  in  practically  every  way 
possible.  He  has  never  associated  himself  with 
a partner  since  his  entrance  to  the  bar  back  in  the 
eighties.  Mr.  Scott  is  one  of  the  pioneer  attorneys 
of  Fort  Worth,  first  practicing  his  profession  there 
in  1892. 

He  was  born  October  17,  1870,  in  Braggs  Alabama, 
his  father,  J.  M.  Scott,  was  a Methodist  preacher 
and  married  one  of  the  kindest  mothers  on  earth, 
Amanda  Herin,  his  mother. 

Mr.  Scott  attended  Alabama  public  and  high 
schools  and  the  Southern  University  at  Greensboro. 
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He  studied  law  in’the  office  of  Col.  W.  A.  Collier,  of 
Alabama,  who  is  now  a member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Oklahoma. 

Civil  law  was  practiced  by  him  from  1889  until 
18!'2  at  Clanton,  Alabama,  and  from  1892  until  the 
present  time  at  the  city  of  Fort  Worth. 

He  was  married  to  Mrs.  C.  B.  Stratton,  the  daugh- 
ter of  J.  M.  Ragsdale,  of  Cleburne,  Texas,  on  March 
21,  1911,  at  Cleburne. 

Ragsdale  Stratton,  John  M.  Scott,  Jr.,  and  Freder- 
ick Scott,  are  three  children  of  the  successful  at- 
torney who  resides  at  1214  Hurley  Avenue,  Fort 
Worth. 

Mr.  Scott  has  always  taken  a special  interest 
in  drawing  and  marketing  cotton  and  commercializ- 
ing the  industry  from  the  standpoint  of  the  growers 
and  is  the  author  of  a booklet  entitled  “An  act  to 
put  the  cotton  growing  industry  on  its  feet.” 

Mr.  Scott  is  a director  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
Home  of  Texas,  located  at  Weatherford,  the  Elks 
and  the  Bar  Association  of  Texas  and  a member  of 
the  unorganized  organization  of  Texas  Boosters. 

OBERT  E.  HARDWICKE,  attorney  at  law, 
is  general  attorney  for  the  Gulf  Production 
Company,  Gulf  Pipe  Line  Company  and 
Gulf  Refining  Company,  Texas  subsidiary 
of  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation. 

Mr.  Hardvvicke  is  a native  Texan.  He  was  born 
at  Sherman,  Texas,  on  February  7,  1889.  His  father, 
George  E.  Hardwicke,  was  a business  man  of  his 
part  of  the  state,  handling  wholesale  mill  supplies. 
His  mother  was  Martha  Cunningham  Hardwicke. 
The  Sherman  public  schools,  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute  and  the  University  of  Texas  are  the  trio 
that  combined  in  giving  this  youth  his  education.  In 
1911  he  received  his  LL.  B.  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas.  That  year  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  advocates 
of  justice  before  it  ever  since.  He  began  his  prac- 
tice at  Beaumont,  Texas,  with  the  law  firm  of  Carl- 
ton, Townes  & Townes,  later  Townes,  Foster  & Hard- 
wicke. But  in  1919,  each  of  these  partners  separated 
to  become  attorneys  of  three  competing  oil  com- 
panies. Mr.  Townes  went  with  the  Humble  Oil  & 
Refining  Co.,  Mr.  Foster  writh  the  Sun  Company, 
and  Mr.  Hardwicke  with  the  above  mentioned  com- 
panies. In  January  of  1919  he  came  to  the  Fort 
Worth  offices  of  the  company. 

In  1916,  at  Beaumont,  Mr.  Hardwicke  was  married 
to  Miss  Hallie  Read  Greer.  Robert  E.  Hardwicke, 
Jr.,  is  their  one  son.  The  family  has  residence 
at  130  Hillcrest  Avenue. 

Mr.  Hardwicke  is  a member  of  the  Sigma  Chi  and 
the  Phi  Delta  Phi  fraternities,  both  of  Texas  Uni- 
versity; of  the  Fort  Worth  Club  and  the  Rivercrest 
Country  Club.  His  church  affiliation  is  Presbyterian. 
In  his  ten  years  of  practice  he  has  already  entered 
into  a place  of  success  of  large  usefulness. 

'U’/Sn EFBED  H.  EATON,  well  known  successful 
young  lawyer,  F.  C-  M.  Bank  Building,  came 
to  Fort  Worth  and  began  the  active  practice, 
of  his  profession  January  1,  1916.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Texas  in  1915  and  during 
his  five  years  active  practice  has  built  up  a splendid 
clientele  and  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  forceful  pleaders  of  the  Tarrant 
County  bar. 

Mr.  Eaton  confines  his  practice  exclusively  to 


civil  and  corporate  work  and  numbers  among  his 
clients  many  well  known  individuals  and  institu- 
tions of  Fort  Worth. 

A native  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Eaton  was  born  June 
18,  1885.  His  parents  were  John  and  Rebecca 
(Whittaker)  Eaton,  both  natives  of  Tennessee  and 
members  of  well  known  families  of  that  state.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  the  Prepara- 
tory School  of  Tennessee,  entering  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity at  Nashville  in  1901  and  graduating  with 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  with  the  class  of 
1908. 

Coming  to  Texas  he  taught  in  high  schools  of 
Texas  from  1908  until  1915.  studying  law  in  the 
meantime  and  securing  his  license  to  practice  in 
the  latter  part  of  1915.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  he  enlisted  in  the  army  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Cencral  Officers’  Training  School  at  Camp  Tay- 
lor, Kentucky,  in  the  field  artillery  division. 

On  August  26,  1920,  Mr.  Eaton  was  married  in 
Fort  Worth  to  Miss  Mildred  Moseley,  member  of  a 
well  known  family.  They  reside  at  3313  Hemphill 
Avenue. 

Mr.  Eaton  is  a Mason  and  a member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.'  He  takes  a great  interest  in 
civic  affairs  and  is  an  active  member  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce.  An  enthusiastic 
booster  for  Fort  Worth,  he  expects  to  see  the 
Panther  City  continue  to  grow  and  expand  and 
predicts  it  will  double  its  population  in  the  next 
ten  veais. 

C.  WITCHER,  well  known  attorney  at  law. 
came  to  Fort  Worth  in  August,  1918,  and 
has  been  an  active  figure  in  legal  circles  in 
the  Panther  City  since  that  time.  Prior  to 
that  he  had  practised  at  Grandview  in  Johnson 
County,  for  a year,  having  been  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1917. 

Mr.  Witcher  is  a forceful  and  eloquent  speaker  and 
has  a wonderful  command  of  the  English  language. 
He  also  is  an  able  lawyer  and  steady  devotion  to 
his  profession  has  resulted  in  the  development  of 
a rapidly  increasing  clientele.  In  addition  to  his 
law  practise,  he  has  also  been  interested  in  the  oil 
business  since  coming  to  Fort  Worth.  He  organ- 
ized the  Keechi  Oil  Company  in  1919  and  later  the 
Michigan-Texas  Oil  Company,  both  enterprises 
proving  a splendid  success  and  a fortunate  invest- 
ment for  their  stockholders. 

A native  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Witcher  was  born  in 
Macon  County,  June  29,  1887,  a son  of  William  C. 
and  Martha  (Smith)  Witcher,  both,  natives  of  Ten- 
nessee. He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Texas  and  attended  the  Bible  Training  School  at 
Elletsville,  Indiana,  in  1905  and  1906.  In  1908  he 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
which  work  he  continued  until  1916.  Since  that  a 
portion  of  his  time  has  still  been  devoted  to  the 
ministry.  He  was  assistant  county  attorney  of 
Johnson  County  during  a portion  of  1918. 

On  April  21,  1909,  Mr.  Witcher  was  married  to 
Miss  Carrie  Nunnally,  of  Fort  Worth,  member  of  a 
well  known  family.  They  have  four  children,  W. 
C.,  Jr.,  Weldon,  Mary  Blaync  and  James  Houston. 
The  family  resides  at  2910  Avenue  B. 

During  1916  Mr.  Witcher  lectured  and  debated  in 
Oklahoma  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee  and  his  attacks  on  social- 
ism were  believed  to  have  been  largely  instrumental 
in  holding  the  state  in  the  democratic  column. 
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KE  A.  WYNN,  attorney,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
is  a leader  in  piloting  business  concerns 
of  gigantic  size  through  the  ins  and  outs  of 
rightful  procedure  and  relations,  and  has  be- 
come particularly  well  known  for  his  success  in 
handling  matters  pertaining  to  the  oil  business.  He 
is  the  legal  representative  for  the  Cosden  Interests 
of  Texas;  for  the  Lone  Star  Gas  Company;  for  the 
Arkansas  Natural  Gas  Company;  the  Henderson 
Gasoline  Company  and  is  general  counsel  for  the 
Magdalena  Gas  & Petroleum  Company  of  Fort 
Worth  and  New  York.  Among  the  many  companies 
and  corporations  represented  by  Mr.  Wynn  are  the 
Mystic  Gasoline  Co.,  the  Victor  Gasoline  Co.,  Com- 
manche  Northern  Oil  and  Development  Co.,  and  the 
Ohio  Fuel  Oil  Company.  His  associates  in  this  large 
work  he  is  doing  are  C.  L.  Morgan  and  Herbert 
Hedick. 

Mr.  Wynn  was  born  in  Hancock  County,  Tenn.,  on 
November  5,  1S75.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  prior 
to  coming  to  Texas  was  spent  in  Virginia,  of  which 
state  his  father  was  a native.  His  parents  were 
W.  E.  Wynn  and  Docia  J.  Thomas  Wynn.  After 
completing  the  public  elementary  schools  of  Vir- 
ginia Mr.  Wynn  attended  Emory  and  Henry  College 
of  Virginia,  from  which  he  graduated  with  an  A.  B. 
degree  and  the  University  of  Virginia  from  which 
he  received  his  L.  B.  degree  in  1904.  This  marks 
the  year  in  which  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Virginia  and  he  at  once  migrated  to  the  Lone  Star 
State,  where  he  was  again  admitted  to  the  bar, 
beginning  his  practice  at  Fort  Worth.  Besides  the 
corporations  to  which  Mr.  Wynn  is  regularly  at- 
tached as  general  counselor,  he  has  a large  business 
in  answering  the  calls  of  other  concerns  for  special 
direction  in  the  maze  of  present  day  complications. 

In  1903,  at  Henderson,  Texas,  Miss  Mary  Turner 
became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Wynn.  Her  father,  Judge 
J.  H.  Turner,  is  a lawyer.  They  have  three  children, 
Wm.  Turner,  Ike  A.,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Lee.  Mr.  Wynn 
is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club  and  of  both 
the  Fort  Worth  and  Texas  Bar  Associations. 

As  a corporation  lawyer  Mr.  Wynn’s  affiliations 
prove  him  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  Texas. 


HEODORE  MACK,  attorney  at  law,  W.  T. 
Waggoner  Building,  Fort  Worth,  has  for 
over  a quarter  of  a century  been  identified 
with  the  legal  fraternity  of  Fort  Worth. 
For  many  years  his  practice  has  been  limited  to 
appeals  in  the  higher  court,  both  in  the  state  and 
federal  courts  and  has,  no  doubt  been  identified  with 


as  many,  or  more,  cases  in  the  higher  courts  of 
Texas  than  any  other  member  of  the  Texas  bar. 


Mr.  Mack  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January 
13,  1864.  His  father,  Henry  Mack,  was  a manufac- 
turer and  well  known  railroad  builder  and  was  one  of 
the  eight  trustees  who  built  the  Cincinnati  and 
Southern  Railway.  Theodore  Mack’s  education  was 
received  in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio,  after  which  he 
attended  law  college,  receiving  his  LL.  B.  degree  in 
1886  and  coming  to  Texas,  located  in  Shackelford 
County.  Here  he  served  for  a term  as  county  "at- 
torney, later  was  mayor  of  the  Village  of  Albany. 
In  1894  he  moved  to  Fort  Worth  and  opened  a 
private  practice  in  this  city.  From  1896  to  1898  he 
was  assistant  city  attorney,  but  later  devoted  his 
time  largely  to  the  practice  of  corporation  law. 
On  several  occasions  he  was  appointed  a special 
judge  in  the  Court  of  Civil  Appeals.  He  built  up 


a successful  private  practice  but  in  later  years  his 
time  has  been  devoted  principally  to  higher  courts, 
not  only  for  his  own  clients  but  has  been  employed 
by  other  attorneys  to  represent  them  in  the  higher 
courts. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Mack  took  place  in  1902  to 
Miss  Pauline  Sacha,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  They  have 
one  son,  Henry.  The  family  residence  is  918  East 
Weatherford  Avenue.  Mr.  Mack  is  a thirty-second 
degree  Mason  and  a member  of  the  Moslah  Temple 
Shrine. 


mi 
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ftTfl  ARSHALL  SPOONTS,  Attorney,  of  the  law 
firm  Phillips,  Spoonts  & Ammerman,  413% 
Main  St.,  Ft.  Worth,  is  a name  that  stands 
at  the  foremost  in  the  Ft.  W’orth  Bar  Asso- 
ciation for  it  has  the  backing  of  two  generations 
of  successful  lawyers  in  that  city.  Mr.  Spoonts  is 
in  general  Civil  and  Corporate  Practice  with  a 
specialty  in  oil  litigations.  In  addition  to  his  legal 
practice,  Mr.  Spoonts  is  engaged  extremely  in  the 
oil  business,  operating  principally  in  Stephen  and 
Young  Counties. 

Mr.  Spoonts  is  a native  Texan.  He  was  born  on 
the  Plains,  at  Buffalo  Gap  in  Taylor  County,  Texas. 

His  father,  M.’A.  Spoonts  was  an  attorney  before 
him,  who  came  to  Ft.  Worth  in  1889.  The  Ft.  Worth 
public  schools  and  old  Ft.  Worth  University  gave  the 
youth  his  education,  and  he  prepared  for  the  practice 
of  law  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  in  his 
father’s  office.  In  1903,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
and  began  his  practice  with  the  firm  of  Spoonts, 
Thompson  & Borwise. ' This  firm  continued  for  six 
years  when,  in  1909,  Mr.  Spoonts  formed  a partner- 
ship with  Morgan  Bryan.  In  1914,  he  was  elected 
Prosecuting  Attorney.  He  served  in  this  capacity 
with  a vigor  and  efficiency  that  is  noteworthy  of 
him.  At  that  time  the  five-year  partnership  of 
Bryant  & Spoonts  was  severed  for  public  duties. 
Another  five  years  later,  in  1919,  the  present  firm 
of  Phillips,  Spoonts,  & Ammerman  was  formed. 


On  July  9th,  1911,  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  Miss 
Lorine  Jones  of  that  city  became  the  bride  of  Mr. 
Spoonts.  Their  residence  now  is  at  104  Penn  St. 
Mr.  Spoonts  has  many  social  interests  and  duties  in 
addition  to  his  business  claims.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Knight  Templars,  the  B.  P.  O.  E.,  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  of  the  Texas  Bar  Association,  the  Ft. 
Worth  Club,  the  River  Crest  Club  and  is  a Shriner 
of  the  Moslah  Temple.  His  church  affiliation  is 
Methodist.  Mr.  Spoonts  is  among  the  influential 
of  his  profession. 


LBEItT  J.  BASKIN,  attorney,  Fort  Worth, 
of  the  law  fh’m  Baskin  & Eastus,  has  a 
success  of  more  than  twenty  years  to  his 
credit  in  the  general  practice,  both  civil 
and  criminal.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  pro- 
fession, experience  in  the  legal  world  strengthens 
one’s  powers  because  of  having  dealt  personally 
with  the  thousand  and  one  complexities  that  arise 
out  of  present  day  conditions.  Native  ability  and 
experience  are  the  parents  of  the  most  able  lawyers. 
Albert  J.  Raskin  has  both  these  to  his  credit. 

Mr.  Baskin  is  a Mississippian  by  birth.  He  wras 
born  in  Carroll  County  of  that  state,  on  December 
14,  1872.  His  parents  were  Reuben  Baskin  and 
Susan  Works  Baskin.  Desiring  for  their  children 
the  opportunities  afforded  only  by  the  rapidly  de- 
veloping West,  Reuben  Baskin  and  his  wife  came 
to  the  Lone  Star  State  in  1879,  wffien  the  lawyer  of 
today  was  but  seven  years  of  age.  They  settled, 
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as  farmers,  in  Tarrant  County  where  they  have 
resided  ever  since.  After  finishing:  the  Tarrant 
County  schools,  Albert  J.  Baskin  attended  Spring- 
town  College,  in  Parker  County,  and  then  took  up 
the  study  of  law  under  those  two  masters  in  the 
legal  profession,  Judge  Terrell  and  C.  C.  Cummings. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1896.  In  1907  he  was 
elected  to  the  thirtieth  legislature  as  representative. 
Here  he  introduced  the  measure  that  secured  for  his 
home  city  its  present  charter;  he  was  co-author  of 
the  Baskin-McGregor  Liquor  Law.  In  1908,  with 
Clyde  0.  Eastus,  he  formed  the  present  partnership 
of  Baskin  & Eastus. 

In  1899,  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Mr.  Baskin  married 
Miss  Olive  Virginia  Jackson,  at  Fort  Worth  girl. 
Her  father,  Sam  C.  Jackson,  is  a merchant  of  that 
city.  To  them  five  children  have  been  born:  Sam  S., 
who  now  is  in  the  University  of  Texas,  Nettie  Vir- 
ginia, Edwina,  Juanita  and  A.  J.,  Jr.  The  family 
reside  at  1134  Mistletoe  Avenue. 

Mr.  Baskin  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  is  known  as  one  of  the  successful  lawyers 
for  more  than  twenty  years  in  his  city. 

BENRY  DEE  PAYNE,'  attorney  at  law  and 
senior  member  of  the  well  known  law  firm 
of  Payne  and  Morris,  Burkburnett  Building, 
came  to  Fort  Worth  on  November  7,  1911, 
established  an  office  here  and  has  been  engaged 
in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  since.  Mr. 
.Payne  has  achieved  a splendid  success  and  numbers 
among  his  clients  some  of  the  most  important  com- 
mercial institutions  and  prominent  citizens  of  Fort 
Worth. 

Mr.  Payne  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Canton, 
Texas,  April  23,  1892.  He  began  his  legal  career 
at  Kaufman,  practicing  there  for  a year,  then  at 
Emory  in  1894,  Grand  Saline,  1895  to  1900,  Grand- 
bury  1901  to  1911  and  since  that  time  in  Fort 
Worth.  His  practice  is  confined  exclusively  to  civil 
and  corporation  work  and  he  does  a great  deal  of 
office  consulation. 

A native  of  Texas,  Mr.  Payne  was  born  five  miles 
north  of  Elmo  on  November  30,  1869.  His  parents 
were  C.  A.  G.  and  Fannie  M.  (Richardson)  Payne, 
natives  of  Alabama  but  pioneer  settlers  of  the  Lone 
Star  State,  having  removed  here  in  1849  and  1850, 
respectively. 

Mr.  Payne  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Texas  and  also  attended  the  Omen  Select  Summer 
School  in  1892.  He  obtained  a school  teacher's 
certificate  and  for  five  years  taught  schools  in  vari- 
ous communities  of  Van  Zandt,  Kaufman  and  Raines 
counties.  During  his  work  as  a school  teacher 
from  1887  to  1892,  he  studied  law  during  his  spare 
time  and  upon  being  admitted  to  the  bar  imme- 
diately began  to  show  evidences  of  the  ability  that 
has  made  his  practice  such  a success  in  later  life. 

On  May  23,  1895,  he  was  married  at  Elmo  to  Miss 
Alice  Richardson.  They  have  four  children,  Luc-ile, 
now  Mrs.  L.  C.  Boyd,  Cecile,  Mary  Belle  and  Stewart. 

Mr.  Payne  is  retained  as  counsel  for  the  Ranger- 
Brooks  Oil  and  Development  Company,  Ranger- 
Vindicator  Oil  and  Development  Company,  the  Lone 
Star  Land  and  Cattle  Syndicate,  Sandegard  Grocery 
Company  and  the  Veihl-Crawford  Hardware  Com- 
pany. He  is  a York  and  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and 
a member  of  the  Moslah  Shrine  and  a member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias. 


ARL  H.  EDDLEMAN,  attorney  at  law,  came 
to  Wichita  Falls  in  1915.  He  does  a gen- 
eral civil  practise,  oil,  corporation  and 
realty,  and  has  been  practising  since  1913, 
when  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Texas 
law  department  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  He  prac- 
tised for  a short  time  with  the  partnership  name 
of  Eddleman  & Heyser,  while  in  Wichita  Falls  he 
was  local  attorney  for  the  Texhoma  Oil  Company. 

His  military  record  during  the  war  shows  that  he 
was  commissioned  a second  lieutenant  in  the  quarter- 
master’s corps  August  15,  1917,  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant  January,  1918,  and  to  the  captaincy  in 
August  of  the  same  year.  He  was  an  executive  of- 
ficer at  Camp  Travis,  and  was  discharged  from  the 
service  March,  1919. 

Mr.  Eddleman  is  a native  of  Burleson,  Johnson 
County,  Texas,  born  February  24,  1891.  His  parents 
were  A.  F.  and  Millie  Warren  Eddleman,  and  his 
father  is  the  oldest  settler  now  living  in  Johnson 
County.  He  located  there  in  1853.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Johnson  County,  the  Pollytechnic 
College  at  Fort  Worth  and  the  University  of  Texas, 
where  he  graduated  in  law. 

He  was  married  at  Dallas,  Texas,  February  12, 
1920,  to  Miss  Margaret  Black  of  San  Antonio,  and 
they  live  at  1717  Eighth  Street.  Mr.  Eddleman  is 
a Mason  and  former  secretary  of  the  Wichita  Club. 
He  is  also  affiliated  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  State  Bar  Association. 


ELVILLE  E.  PETERS,  attorney  at  law, 
came  to  Wichita  Falls  in  February,  1919, 
establishing  an  office  for  the  general  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  doing  corporation, 
mining,  oil  and  realty  practice.  He  formerly  prac- 
ticed -law  at  Coidwater,  Michigan,  from  1891  to 
1894,  and  at  Denver,  Colo.,  from  1S94  to  1919,  when 
he  came  to  Wichita  Falls.  Qualifying  for  the  pi’o- 
fession  in  1891,  he  has  studiously  kept  in  touch  with 
the  big  problems  brought  before  the  courts  for  ad- 
judication; keeps  informed  as  to  decisions  and  rul- 
ings of  the  supreme  courts  of  the  state  and  nation, 
and  is,  withal,  considered  a capable  and  competent 
attorney,  successfully  handling  a number  of  import- 
ant matters  placed  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  Peters  comes  from  Hillsdale  County,  Michi- 
gan, born  March  7,  1867.  His  parents  were  Wm. 
J.  and  Roxey  (Troup)  Peters,  and  his  father  was  a 
successful  Michigan  farmer.  When  a boy  he  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  Hillsdale  County,  and 
later  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  1891.  His  marriage 
to  Miss  Lola  Johnson  took  place  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  May  7,  1907,  and  they  live  temporarily  at 
1102  Indiana  Street.  He  is  a member  of  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  Wichita  Club,  the  Wichita  Falls  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  Bar  Associations  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  and  the  state  and 
Denver  Bar  Associations  of  Colorado. 

Although  a resident  of  the  state  of  Texas  only 
a short  time,  Mr.  Peters  is  greatly  impressed  with 
the  growing  greatness  of  the  state  and  the  wonder- 
ful future  facing  Wichita  Falls,  which,  he  believes, 
will  soon  become  one  of  the  important  commercial 
and  industrial  centers  of  the  state.  He  takes 
an  active  interest  in  the  commercial,  civic  and  social 
affairs  of  the  city  and  gladly  adds  his  influence 
and  aid  to  all  movements  seeking  to  further  the 
welfare  of  the  city. 
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JDWIN  T.  PHILLIPS,  attorney,  of  the  law 
,|  firm  of  Phillips,  Trammell  & Caldwell,  Dan 


r 


Waggoner  Building:,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  as 
| 'the  legal  representative  of  the  Producers’ 
Refining  Co.  and  of  the  Crew  Levick  Company  in 
Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  is  at  the  forefront 
among:  those  of  his  piofession  who  pilot  big  business 
through  the  complexities  of  commercial  relations. 
So  multiplied  are  present  day  interests,  so  inter- 
woven and  related  are  they,  that  it  requires  an 
analytical  and  logical  thinker  to  steer  straight. 
This  is  Mr.  Phillips’  specialty — corporation  and  land 
practice. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  born  on  January,  9,  1890,  at 
Marshall,  Texas.  His  father  was  G.  W.  Phillips, 
a mechanical  engineer,  and  his  mother  was  Blanch 
E.  Murphy  Phillips.  They  came  to  Texas  imme- 
diately after  the  Civil  War  and  located  at  Marshall. 
In  1890,  their  son’s  birth  year,  they  moved  to  Fort 
Worth.  The  youth  graduated  from  the  Fort  Worth 
high  school  in  1907  and  in  1911  he  received  his 
higher  education  at  the  University  of  Texas.  In 
1912  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  has  from  the 
first  been  especially  strong  in  jury  work  for  the 
firm.  In  1919  the  present  partnership  was  formed. 
In  January,  1921,  Senator  Walter  D.  Caldwell, 
formerly  of  Austin,  joined  the  firm. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Young,  of  San  Antonio,  became 
the  bride  of  Mr.  Phillips  in  1912.  They  have  three 
sons:  J.  Alcott,  Edwin  T.,  Jr.,  and  James  Young. 
Mr.  Phillips  devotes  some  of  his  time  to  the  per- 
formance of  social  duties  to  his  city  and  is.  accord- 
ingly, a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  Rivercrest 
Country  Club,  the  Glen  Garden  Country  Club,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  is  a Mason.  He  was  a Delta 
Tan  Delta  at  the  university.  His  church  affiliation 
is  with  the  St.  Andrew’s  Episcopal  Church. 

OUETTE  M.  BONNER,  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Bonner  and  Bonner,  City  National 
Bank  Building,  has  been  actively  identified 
with  the  legal  profession  in  Wichita  Falls 
since  his  arrival  here  in  1911.  He  is  associated 
with  Wm.  N.  Bonner  and  the  firm  does  a general 
civil  and  corporate  practice,  being  retained  as 
counsel  for  several  of  the  larger  financial  and  com- 
mercial institutions  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Bonner  is  a native  of  Louisiana  and  was  born 
at  Homer,  January  17,  1891,  son  of  Chas.  I.  and 
Cordelia  (Neely)  Bonner,  prominent  residents  of 
Louisiana  for  many  years.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Louisiana  and  attended  the  Louis- 
iana State  University  at  Baton  Rouge  from  1908 
until  1910.  After  completing  his  studies  at  the 
university  he  removed  to  Texas  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1911  when  he  was  only  twenty  years 
of  age.  He  immediately  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Wichita  Falls  and  has  achieved  splen- 
did success. 

When  the  United  States  was  drawn  into  the 
World  War,  Mr.  Bonner  entered  the  air  service  and 
was  stationed  at  Call  Field  and  at  the  Air  Service 
Depot,  Morrison,  Virginia,  from  1917  until  he  re- 
ceived his  discharge  in  1919.  He  returned  to  Wichita 
Falls  and  resumed  his  practice  following  his  dis- 
charge from  the  army. 

The  firm  of  Bonner  and  Bonner  handles  the  legal 
interests  of  the  American  National  Bank  of  Wichita 
Falls,  the  Continental  Guaranty  Corporation  and  the 
Commercial  Investment  Trust  of  New  Y”ork  and 
Swift  and  Company  of  Chicago. 


Mr.  Bonner  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason  anil 
a member  of  the  Scottish  Rite  bodies  and  the  Shrine 
Patrol;  he  also  is  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Wichita  Club,  Golf 
Club,  Kiwanis  Club  and  the  Wichita  Falls  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  is  unmarried  and  is  prominently 
identified  with  the  activities  of  the  younger  social 
set  of  Wichita  Falls. 

A public  spirited  citizen,  Mr.  Bonner  is  keenly 
interested  in  any  movement  for  the  betterment  and 
development  of  Wichita  Falls  and  is  an  optimistic- 
booster  for  the  city. 

REDERICK  G.  SWANSON,  1 awyer,  with  of- 
fices in  the  City  National  Bank  Building, 
Wichita  Falls,  arrived  from  Miami,  Okla- 
homa in  January,  1919,  and  entered  general 
civil  practice  with  special  attention  to  organization 
and  accounting. 

Mr.  Swanson  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  Warren 
County  near  Tidioute,  in  1881,  a son  of  Lars  L.  and 
Matilda  (Akins)  Swanson.  His  father  was  a native 
of  Sweden  arriving  in  New  York  in  1866,  and  the 
parents  of  his  mother  reaching  the  United  States 
in  1852  settling  in  Chandlers  Valley,  Warren  County. 
Being  born  on  a farm,  Mr.  Swanson  attended  district 
school,  and  after  one  term  in  Clarion  State  Normal 
entered  Municipal  University  of  Akron  (Ohio)  from 
which  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  in  1904. 

In  college  he  was  active  in  all  athletics,  being 
president  of  the  Athletic  Association  and  captain 
or  manager  of  various  teams,  and  was  also  a member 
of  intercollegiate  debating-  team.  Special  attention 
was  given  to  physical  and  social  sciences,  graduating 
thesis  being  on  “Strikes.”  Following  graduation 
and  employment  for  a year  on  the  Cleveland  Leader, 
Mr.  Swanson  was  a well  known  character  on  the 
Canal  Zone  throughout  the  construction  period  from 
1905  to  1918.  Here  he  was  employed  in  accounting, 
executive  and  legal  or  judicial  capacity,  and  was 
active  in  Isthmian  sports  and  social  affairs,  being 
long  known  as  a leader  of  the  most  noted  Open 
Forum  that  continued  for  many  years  on  the  Canal 
Zone.  He  edited  the  Panama  Canal  Builders,  the 
year  book  of  the  Society  of  the  Chagres  (Old  Timers 
in  Canal  Employment)  for  the  years  1916-17.  This 
volume  contains  a review  by  him  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Supreme  Court,  under  the  satirical 
caption,  “Trial  Judges  Rip;ht  Majority  of  Times, 
But  Settle  Yrour  Squabbles  Out  of  Court,”  a policy 
he  pursues  in  law  practice  when  practicable.  The 
review  reduces  to  gambler’s  percentages  the  pros- 
pects of  reversal  or  affirmation  in  the  higher  courts, 
always  assuming  the  litigants  can  pay  the  “Kitty,” 
costs  and  attorney  fees. 

Mr.  Swanson  is  a thorough  student  of  social, 
political  and  economic  problems  and  during  tem- 
porary absences  from  the  Canal  Zone  campaigned 
for  various  non-partisan  measures  including  equal 
suffrage  in  New  York  anrl  other  states.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences, 
the  Southwestern  Political  Science  Association,  the 
Texas  Single  Tax  League  and  other  social  organiza- 
tions; of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  a past  chancellor  in  the 
K.  of  P.  and  an  officer  of  the  University  Club  of 
Wichita  Falls  which  club  is  active  in  support  of 
educational  measures  and  conducts  an  active  Open 
Forum  Tuesday  Luncheon.  He  has  been  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  practiced  law  in  the  Canal  Zone,  Okla- 
homa and  Texas  and  is  stiLl  a bachelor. 
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r-~|'-c'IICHARD  F.  HAILEY,  well  known  young 
{ 1^1  lawyer' and  junior  member  of  the  firm  of 
I J \J  Cools,  Spencer  and  Bailey,  American  Na- 
1 OKj  tional  Bank  Building,  has  been  actively 
1. tided  with  the  legal  profession  in  Wichita  Falls 
, i-  January  1,  Ibid,  at  which  time  he  removed  here 
'lowing  his  discharge  from  the  army.  His  firm 
. .«  a general  civil  and  corporate  practice  and  has 
..  , rolled  the  legal  work  in  connection  with  the  or- 
. nutation  of  a number  of  oil  companies  here.  Mr. 
.•  :.»iley  is  counsel  and  secretary-treasurer  for  the 
V .-my  Man’s  Oil  Company  and  is  interested  in 
veral  others  which  have  their  headquarters  in 
Wichita  Falls. 

Mr.  Bailey  is  a native  Texan  and  was  born  at 
M meola  in  Wood  County,  November  10,  1893.  He 
. a son  of  R.  W.  and  Minnie  (Johnson)  Bailey, 

: rvminent  residents  of  East  Texas  for  many  years. 

• [:#  mother  is  a native  of  Kaufman  County  and  a 
number  of  a prominent  family  of  that  section. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  of  Wood 

• '•'unty,  Mr.  Bailey  entered  the  University  of  Texas 

1911  and  continued  his  studies  until  1916,  graduat- 
. r : lt  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  He  was 
.Unfitted  to  the  bar  following  the  completion  of  his 
university  course  and  entered  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Dallas  where  he  continued  until  he 
entered  the  army  in  1917. 

After  attending  the  officers’  training  camp  Mr. 
Bailey  was  commissioned  a first  lieutenant  regular 
army  and  assigned  to  the  Thirty-fifth  Infantry.  He 
as  stationed  at  Nogales,  Arizona,  and  at  San  An- 
tonio. 

Following  his  discharge  in  January,  1919,  Mr. 
Bailey  was  married  at  Beaumont,  October  29,  1919, 
Miss  Mary  Stone  Greer,  member  of  a well  known 
t"Uth  Texas  family  and  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Texas.  They  reside  at  1603  Hays  Street. 

Mr.  Bailey  is  a Mason  and  a member  of  the 
Wichita  Club,  Country  Club,  University  Club,  Amer- 

■ an  Legion  and  the  Wichita  Falls  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. His  college  fraternity  is  the  Phi  Delta 
Theta. 

Public  spirited  and  of  a pleasing  personality, 
■'r.  Bailey  enjoys  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
« uents  and  of  his  fellow  attorneys  as  well.  He  is 
1 • cnly  interested  in  all  civic  affairs  and  predicts 
a great  future  for  Wichita  Falls. 

ILHAM  THOMAS  CARLTON,  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Carlton  & Putty,  came  to 
Wichita  Falls  in  1910,  and  his  firm  does 
a general  civil  practice,  including  all  mat- 
■ involving  real  estate  and  oil  leases.  Before 
ming  to  the  city  Mr.  Carlton  practiced  his  pro- 
,'"|ion  at  Stephensville,  Texas,  from  1894  to  1910, 

( for  six  years  of  this  period  was  associated  with 
' : |ire  W.  Parker,  a well  known  Texas  lawyer 
i jurist.  For  a short  time  he  practiced  under  the 

■ tricrship  name  of  Oxford  & Carlton,  and  he  was 

• •tice  of  the  peace  in  Stephensville  for  one  year, 
'*  to  1896.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  board 
•dilermen  of  the  town  for  thirteen  years,  from 
' 1 *°  1910,  and  acted  as  advisor  to  the  city  of- 

f,a‘s  during  that  time.  The  present  partnership 

• < nrlton  & Putty  was  formed  in  April,  1919,  and 

firm  has  met  with  splendid  success,  handling 
1 'riant  litigation  for  a number  of  clients  in  a 
TJy  satisfactory  manner. 


Mr.  Carlton  was  born  at  Dawson,  Navarro  Coun- 
ty, May  2,  1862,  and  was  educated  in  a private 
school  in  Limestone  County.  He  read  law  in  a 
private  office  in  Corsicana,  Texas,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  by  examination  June,  1894.  His  parents 
were  Blake  and  Mary  E.  (Richey)  Carlton,  and  his 
father  was  a farmer  of  Navarro  County.  He  came 
to  East  Texas  from  Georgia  in  1848.  His  mother 
was  born  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Carlton  was  married  at  Wichita  Falls,  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1916,  to  Mrs.  Olive  A.  Child,  native  of 
Missouri,  and  they  reside  at  1608  Twelfth  Street. 
He  is  a Yrork  Rite  Mason  and  a Shriner,  member  of 
Maskat  Temple,  belongs  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  State  Bar  Association.  Like  all  other 
persons  who  have  been  attracted  to  Wichita  Falls 
in  the  past  few  years,  he  sees  a vision  of  a great 
future  for  the  city,  and  is  confident  that  its  con- 
tinued development  will  make  it  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  and  industrial  centers  of 
the  state.  Surrounded,  as  it  is,  by  a rich  agricultural 
territory,  and  augmented  by  close  proximity  to  the 
great  oil  fields,  the  city  can  not  help  but  prosper 
and  grow'  by  reason  of  these  important  factors. 


LMER  C.  JOHNS,  attorney  at  law  and 
senior  member  of  the  well  known  law  firm 
■-v  - a of  Johns  and  McGregor,  has  been  a resident 

of  Fort  Worth  and  an  active  figure  in  legal 
circles  of  the  city  since  June  5,  1915.  Mr.  Johns 
vras  admitted  to  the  bar  on  June  29,  1914,  and  has 
achieved  splendid  success,  doing  a general  practice 
in  both  state  and  federal  courts.  Willis  M.  Mc- 
Gregor is  associated  urith  him  and  the  two  men  are 
a formidable  team  in  any  legal  controversy. 


A native  of  Texas,  Mr.  Johns  was  born  near  Al- 
varado, December  25,  1885.  He  is  a son  of  G.  D. 
and  Laura  Belle  (Smith)  Johns,  pioneer  residents  of 
Texas  and  actively  connected  with  the  early  history 
and  development  of  that  part  of  the  state.  His  early 
days  v'ere  spent  on  a farm  and  he  received  his  pre- 
liminary education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  home 
county.  He  attended  Burnetta  College  in  1903,  1904, 
1905  and  1906  and  the  Sam  Houston  Normal  in 
1908  and  1909,  graduating  on  the  latter  date.  De- 
termining to  study  law  he  entered  the  University  of 
Texas  in  the  fall  of  1909  and  graduated  in  the  class 
cf  1914,  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws. 

After  completing  his  university  course  Mr.  Johns 
taught  in  the  State  Normal  at  Huntsville  for  one 
year  before  coming  to  Fort  Worth  and  engaging  in 
the  active  practice  of  his  profession. 

When  away  from  his  city  office  Mr.  Johns  may  be 
found  at  his  beautiful  country  home  at  Birdville, 
seven  miles  northeast  of  Fort  Worth,  where,  on 
his  160  acre  farm,  he  raises  thoroughbred  Jersey 
cows,  Hampshire  hogs,  Bronz  Turkeys  and  white 
Leghorn  chickens. 

Mr.  Johns  is  intensely  devoted  to  his  profession 
but  takes  an  active  interest  in  all  civic  affairs  as 
well.  He  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a mem- 
ber of  Moslah  Temple  Shrine,  and  is  also  a member 
of  the  Odd  Fellows,  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  He  served  as  clerk 
of  the  Modern  Woodmen  for  four  years.  Mr.  Johns 
also  is  an  active  member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  ever  ready  to  aid  in  any  move- 
ment for  the  upbuilding  of  the  city. 
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-'■f|())IN  DAVENPORT,  well  known  attorney 
and  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Davenport,  Wilson  and  Thornton,  Morgan 
^4-'  * Building,  came  to  Wichita  Falls  in  1913 
and  has  been  actively  and  prominently  identified 
with  the  legal  profession  here  since  that  time.  His 
firm  is  engaged  in  general  civil  and  corporate  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  Davenport  is  a native  of  Texas  and  was  born 
in  Gregg  County  near  Longview,  October  15,  1885. 
His  parents  were  Tom  and  Mittie  (Turner)  Daven- 
port. His  mother  died  when  he  was  four  months  old. 

The  days  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  were  spent  on 
a farm  where  he  remained  until  he  was  sixteen  years 
of  age.  At  that  time  the  desire  for  an  education 
prompted  him  to  begin  active  plans  for  obtaining 
the  knowledge  he  deemed  so  essential  for  success 
in  his  life  work. 

After  completing  his  elementary  studies  in  the 
public  schools  Mr.  Davenport  taught  school  in 
Parker  County  for  four  years  from  1904  until  1907. 
He  then  entered  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
' where  he  remained  until  1909. 

After  completing  his  course  at  the  University, 
Mr.  Davenport  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  and 
was  appointed  assistant  county  attorney  of  Parker 
County,  serving  in  that  capacity  in  1909  and  1910. 
After  removing  to  Wichita  Falls  he  occupied  the 
position  of  assistant  county  attorney  here  before 
his  election  to  the  office  in  1918.  The  public  career 
of  Mr.  Davenport  has  been  marked  by  a devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  public,  always  submerging  his 
own  personal  interests  to  the  good  of  the  citizenship 
as  a whole. 

On  December  30,  1915,  Mr.  Davenport  was  married 
at  Menard,  Texas,  to  Miss  Winnie  Thurman,  member 
of  a well  known  family  there.  They  reside  at  1311 
Tilden  Street. 

Deeply  interested  in  civic  affairs,  Mr.  Davenport 
is  a member  of  the  Masons,  Elks,  Woodmen  of  the 
World  and  Yeomen.  He  also  is  a member  of  the 
Wichita  Club  and  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Mr.  Davenport  is  a great  believer  in  the  future 
of  Wichita  Falls  and  predicts  that  it  will  make  great 
strides  in  civic,  industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment during  the  next  ten  years. 

HERBERT  ROSS  WILSON,  District- Attorney 
of  the  30th  Judicial  District  including 
Wichita,  Young,  Clay,  and  Archer  Counties, 
attorney  and  member  of  the  well  known  law 
firm  of  Davenport,  Wilson  and  Thornton,  311-315 
Morgan  Building,  came  to  Wichita  Falls  from  Denton 
County  in  January,  1920,  and  entered  the  practise 
of  law  with  his  present  associates,  John  Davenport 
and  E.  G.  Thornton.  The  firm  does  a general  civil 
and  corporate  practise  and  by  faithful  and  earnest 
attention  to  all  matters  entrusted  to  them  has  already 
built  up  a large  clientele. 

Mr.  \\  ilson  is  a native  Texan  and  was  born  in 
Denton  County  January  7th,  1888.  He  is  a son  .of 
F.  S.  and  Bcttie  (Donald)  Wilson,  pioneer  residents 
of  Denton  County  and  well  known  citizens  there  for 
a number  of  years. 

After  receiving  his  preliminary  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Denton  County.  Mr.  Wilson  at- 
tended the  University  of  Texas  where  he  studied  law 


and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  March  8,  1908  when  only 
twenty  years  of  age. 

He  began  the  practise  of  his  profession  in  his  honie 
county  and  was  soon  appointed  assistant  county 
attorney,  serving  in  this  capacity  from  1908  until 
1912.  He  was  elected  county  attorney  in  1912  and  re- 
elected in  1914,  serving  until  1910.  He  was  appoint- 
ed district  attorney  of  the  30th  Judicial  District  by 
Gov.  Neff  June  1921.  He  is  an  able  lawyer  and 
possesses  marked  ability  as  a pleader. 

On  June  10,  1909,  Mr.  Wilson  was  married  to  Miss 
Lena  Mae  O’Kelley,  member  of  a well  known  Texas 
family.  They  have  four  children,  Herbert  R.  Jr., 
Chas.  Fred,  Alice  Katherine  and  Robert  Wilson.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  reside  at  2007  Lucile  Street. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  a member  of  the  Masons,  B.  P.  O. 
Elks,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Woodmen  of  the  World 
and  the  Wichita  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His 
church  affiliation  is  with  the  Episcopalian  Church. 

Active  and-  energetic  and  keenly  interested  in  civic 
affairs  generally,  Mr.  Wilson  is  ever  ready  to  give 
of  his  time  and  talents  to  any  cause  that  makes  for 
the  betterment  of  Wichita  Falls  or  vicinity.  He  is 
an  enthusiastic  booster  for  the  city  and  expects  to 
see  it  grow,  into  a city  of  more  than  a hundred 
thousand  people. 

11VILLE  BURLINGTON,  of  Bullington, 
Boone,  Humphrey  and  Hoffman,  attorneys 
at  law,  314-315  American  National  Bank 
Building,  Wichita  Falls,  is  vitally  connected 
with  the  development  and  interests  of  more  than  a 
half  dozen  biggest  business  concerns  of  his  city. 
His  firm  represents  all  railroads  entering  Wichita 
Falls,  as  well  as  the  street  car  lines,  the  Kemp 
and  Kell  interests,  the  City  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, the  American  National  Bank,  besides  repre- 
senting many  independent  oil  companies.  On  No- 
vember 1,  1020,  Mr.  Bullington  was  elected  president 
of  the  American  National  Bank,  whose  reserves 
amount  of  about  $1,500,000.  The  bank  has  modern 
quarters  and  is  numbered  among  the  leading  finan- 
cial institutions  of  this  section  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Bullington  was  born  in  Missouri,  February  10. 
1882.  His  father,  W.  I.  Bullington,  -was  a native  of 
Tennessee  as  was  his  mother,  Sarah  E.  Holmes 
Bullington.  In  1884  the  father  moved  to  Texas  and 
entered  the  mercantile  business.  Mr.  Bullington, 
Junior,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Parker 
County,  later  in  Montgomery  Bell  Academy,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  then  in  Sam  Houston  State  Normal  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1901  and  the  University  of 
Texas  from  which  he  received  his  LL.  B.  degree  in 
1905.  He  began  his  practise  in  Knox  County.  In 
1909  he  changed  his  location  to  the  city  of  Wichita 
Falls  where  he  has  remained  ever  since.  In  1911 
he  married  Miss  Sadie  Kell,  of  Wichita  Falls,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Kell.  They  now  have 
residence  at  601  Fillmore  Street. 

Mr.  Bullington’s  scope  of  influence  is  not  con- 
fined to  his  practise  alone,  for,  besides  having  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Bar  Association,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Wichita  Country  Club,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Rotary  Club,  and  is  interested  in- 
dividually in  the  oil  business.  He  was  interested 
in  the  drilling  of  the  deepest  oil  well  in  Texas  which 
is  located  in  Archer  County,  goes  to  a depth  of  5,005 
feet.  Mr.  Bullington  takes  an  active  interest  in 
everything  going  to  the  betterment  of  his  city  and 
state. 
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ICHAUI)  OSCAR  K EN LEY,  attorney  and 
member  o£  the  well  known  law  tirm  of  Kay, 
Akin  and  Kenley,  City  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, came  to  Wichita  Falls  in  October,  1919, 
and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  with  John  C. 
Kay  and  Joe  W.  Akin,  the  three  men  forming  one 
of  the  strongest  law  firms  in  this  section  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Kenley  came  to  Wichita  Falls  from  El  Centro, 
California,  where  he  had  lived  on  a ranch  since 
1913,  going  to  California  on  account  of  his  health, 
which  he  entirely  regained  and  then  resumed  his 
law  practice. 

Mr.  Kenley  is  well  known  in  the  courts  of  Texas, 
having  practiced  law  in  this  state  since  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1895.  He  was  located  at 
Groveton,  Texas,  until  failure  of  his  health  in  1913 
forced  him  to  abandon  his  practise  and  seek  the  free, 
open  life  of  a ranchman. 

Before  engaging  in  the  practice  of  law,  Mr. 
Kenley  taught  school  in  East  Texas  from  1893  until 
1895.  While  located  at  Groveton  he  was  attorney 
for  the  Southern  Pine  Lumber  Company,  Trinity 
County  Lumber  Company,  Thompson  Brothers  Lum- 
ber Company,  Thompson-Tueker  Lumber  Company 
and  Wm.  Cameron  Company.  He  also  was  general 
counsel  for  the  Texas  Southeastern  Railway  and 
local  attorney  for  the  Groveton,  Lufkin  and  Northern 
Railway. 

Mr.  Kenley  was  born  in  Trinity  County,  Texas, 
March  3,  1875,  a son  of  George  W.  and  Parilee 
(Chandler)  Kenley,  old  and  well  known  residents  of 
Southern  Texas.  His  education  was  received  in 
the  public  schools  and  he  studied  law  while  teaching. 

On  January  3,  1900,  Mr.  Kenley  was  married  in 
Trinity  County  to  Miss  Leona  Womack,  member  of 
a well  known  Texas  family.  They  have  four  sons, 
Bailey,  Richard,  Gorman  and  Harriman  Kenley. 

The  law  firm  of  which  Mr.  Kenley  is  a member  is 
retained  as  counsel  for  the  Kansas  and  Gulf  Com- 
pany, Lone  Star  Refining  Company,  Cohen  and 
Lebow,  Barkley  and  Meadow's,  Bankers  Petroleum 
Company  and  Bass  and  Dillard,  oil  operators.  Ft. 
Dearborn  Oil  Co.,  R.  R.  Clark,  J.  J.  Perkins  and 
associates. 

Mr.  Kenley  is  an  enthusiastic  booster  for  Wichita 
Falls  and  predicts  a great  future  for  the  city.  He 
is  actively  interested  in  civic  matters  and  always 
ready  to  lend  aid  and  encouragement  to  any  move- 
ment for  the  betterment  of  the  city. 

H.  CALDWELL,  well  known  attorney,  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Mathis  and  'Cald- 
well, First  National  Bank  Building,  came 
to  Wichita  Falls  following  his  discharge 
from  the  army  in  October,  1919,  and  formed  a 
partnership  for  the  practice  of  law  with  Ralph  P. 
Mathis.  The  firm  does  a general  civil  and  criminal 
practice  and  serves  as  counsel  for  some  of  the  lead- 
ing corporate  interests  of  Wichita  Falls. 

A native  Texan,  Mr.  Caldwell  was  born  at  Cor- 
sicana, August  16,  1893.  He  is  a son  of  M.  P.  and 
Nannie  (Kerr)  Caldwell,  prominent  residents  of 
Corsicana  for  many  years. 

After  his  preliminary  education  in  the  public  and 
high  schools  of  Corsicana,  Mr.  Caldwell  attended 
the  University  of  Texas  from  1911  to  1915  and 
after  completing  his  studies  there  attended  George- 
town University  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  1917 
until  1919. 

While  attending  Georgetown  University  he  en- 
listed in  the  army  and  was  made  first  lieutenant 


of  the  Ordnance  Department  and  stationed  at  Wash- 
ington. He  was  later  transferred  to  the  legal  de- 
partment of  the  Ordnance  Salvage  Board,  remain- 
ing in  this  position  until  October,  1919.  Upon  re- 
ceiving his  discharge  he  was  retained  in  the  reserve 
forces  writh  the  rank  of  captain. 

Among  the  corporate  interests  for  which  the  firm 
of  Mathis  and  Caldwell  acts  as  counsel  are  the 
Wichita  Falls  Motor  Company,  the  Southwestern 
Bell  Telephone  Company  and  the  Ford  Motor  Supply 
Company. 

Mr.  Caldwell  is  a Knights  Templar,  a Shriner  and 
also  a member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  is  a member  of  the  Wichita 
and  Kiwanis  Clubs  and  prominent  in  its  social 
activities.  He  is  unmarried. 

A young  man  of  pleasing  personality  and  marked 
ability  as  a lawyer,  friends  of  Mr.  Caldwell  predict 
for  him  a brilliant  future  as  a barrister. 

)UIS  M.  FISCHER,  attorney,  member  of  the 
well-known  law  firm,  Fischer  and  Fischer, 
American  National  Bank  Building,  came  to 
Wichita  Falls  in  June,  1919,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  prominent  in  legal  circles  and  his  firm 
has  become  especially  well  known  in  general  civil 
corporate  practise. 

A native  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Fischer  was  born  at  Bells- 
ville,  on  March  31,  1893,  a son  of  John  and  Eliza 
(Davis)  Fischer,  well-known  residents  of  Ohio  for 
many  years. 

The  family  left  Ohio  and  removed  to  Oklahoma 
where  the  preliminary  education  of  Mr.  Fischer  was 
received  in  the  Oklahoma  public  schools.  He  later 
attended  the  University  of  Oklahoma  and  the  law 
schools  of  Missouri  University  during  1913,  1914 
and  1915.  During  his  stay  in  the  later  school  he  was 
assistant  University  Publisher.  Upon  leaving  the 
University  of  Missouri  he  went  to  the  legal  depart- 
ment of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & Orient  Railroad 
at  the  General  offices  in  Kansas  City.  Early  in  1917 
he  was  sent  to  Oklahoma  City  to  act  as  general  at- 
torney for  Oklahoma  for  the  same  road,  during  the 
absence  of  his  brother  F.  M.  Fischer,  who  had  gone 
into  the  Army.  This  position  he  held  until  entering 
the  service  in  August,  1917. 

Entering  the  air  service  branch  of  the  Expedition- 
ary forces  Mr.  Fischer  saw  seventeen  months  of  serv- 
ice overseas  after  his  training  in  the  United  States. 
After  the  armistice  was  signed  Mr.  Fischer  was  one 
of  2,000  of  the  A.  E.  F.  forces  to  be  sent  by  the 
American  Government  to  Great  Britain  to  attend  the 
British  University  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
Government.  For  four  months  he  attended  the  coun- 
cil of  Legal  Education  (Ions  of  Court)  London.  Re- 
ceiving his  discharge  in  1919,  he  decided  to  locate 
in  Wichita  Falls  and  as  a result  of  the  decision 
is  today  enjoying  a lucrative  and  ever  increasing 
practise  before  the  courts  of  this  section. 

A man  of  pleasing  personality  and  high  ideals. 
Mr.  F'ischer  is  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  in  his 
profession.  He  takes  a deep  interest  in  all  civic  mat- 
ters and  is  a great  booster  for  Wichita  Falls  and  all 
North  and  West  Texas.  He  is  a member  of  both  the 
Wichita  Falls  and  the  West  Texas  Chamber  of  Corn- 
mere  and  is  ever  ready  to  lend  a helping  hand  to  any 
movement  for  the  betterment  of  this  section.  He 
also  is  a member  of  the  University  Club  and  his 
church  affiliation  is  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 
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LEXANDER  U.  PUCKETT  has  been  promi- 
inently  identified  with  the  legal  fraternity 
cf  Texas  for  many  years.  During  the 
period  of  his  practise  he  established  an  en- 
viable reputation  as  a trial  lawyer.  He  has  been 
engaged  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  many  note- 
worthy legal  battles  in  the  courts  of  Dallas  and 
other  Texas  towns  and  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  the  representation  of  his  clients.  Al- 
though conducting  an  extensive  civil  practise,  prob- 
ably Mr.  Puckett  is  best  known  through  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  practise  of  criminal  law. 

Mr.  Puckett’s  keen  judgment  of  men  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a jury,  his  natural  forensic  ability  and  his 
mastery  of  the  criminal  procedure  combined  with  his 
convincing  personality  and  manner  before  a jury, 
has  given  him  an  enviable  record  as  a trial  lawyer. 
Most  of  his  legal  practise  has  been  in  the  city  of 
Dallas,  but  more  recently  he  has  spent  much  time 
in  Mexia  where  he  has  maintained  an  office  and  has 
acquired  an  extensive  practise. 

Mr.  Puckett  was  born  in  Louisiana,  April  16, 
1876,  son  of  George  -W.  and  Amanda  (Chandler) 
Puckett.  His  father  was  a Baptist  preacher  and 
came  to  Texas  in  1897.  Mr.  Puckett  worked  his  way 
through  school  and  later  taught  school  for  a period, 
then  attended  Toon  College  from  which  he  graduated 
after  a period  of  four  years.  He  then  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  C.  M.  Croombaugh  and  later  with 
H.  A.  Cosnaban.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1903.  In  1911  he  came  to  Dallas  and  engaged  in 
practise  as  a junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Morris, 
Pope  and  Puckett.  In  the  following  year  he  formed 
a partnership  with  Judge  W.  W.  Nelms,  which  con- 
tinued for  two  years.  Since  that  time,  although 
having  made  temporary  associations  with  other 
firms,  most  of  his  practise  has  been  by  himself. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Puckett  to  Miss  Dean,  took 
place  April  12,  1904.  Mr.  Puckett  holds  a member- 
ship in  the  Odd  Fellows,  B.  P.  0.  Elks  and  Knights 
of  Pythias.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Dallas 
Club  and  the  Baptist  Church. 


SAAC  WILLIAM  KEYS,  well  known  attor- 
ney and  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Cox  and 
Keys,  Bob  Waggoner  Building,  came  to 
Wichita  Falls  in  September,  1919,  and 
formed  a partnership  with  P.  B.  Cox.  The  firm  does 
a general  civil  practice  and  has  built  up  a very  large 
and  lucrative  practise. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Wichita  Falls,  Mr.  Keys  was  en- 
gaged in  the  practise  of  law  in  Kentucky,  having  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  state  in  1912.  He  prac- 
tised at  Murray,  Kentucky,  from  1915  until  1919  and 
served  as  Commonwealth’s  Attornev  from  1916  until 
1919. 


Mr.  Keys  was  born  at  Murray,  Kentucky,  March 
13th,  1890,  a son  of  John  II.  and  M.  Ellen  (Peters) 
Keys,  prominent  residents  of  Kentucky  for  many 
years.  His  preliminary  academic  education  was  re- 
ceived in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  his  native 
state  and  he  graduated  from  high  school  with  the 
highest  hohors,  later  entering  Vanderbilt  University 
where  he  was  honor  man  in  the  graduating  class  of 
1915.  Mr.  Keys  was  president  of  the  senior  class  in 
his  graduating  year. 

Having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  before  entering 
the  University,  Mr.  Keys  following  his  graduation 
took  up  active  practise  of  his  profession  and  achieved 
an  enviable  reputation  in  Kentucky  before  removing 
to  Texas. 


The  law  firm  of  Cox  and  Keys  is  counsel  for  the 
Wichita  Falls  State  Bank  and  Trust  Company  ami 
also  for  the  First  State  Bank  and  the  First  National 
Bank  of  low  . Park.  Mr.  Keys  is  vice  president  of 
the  Dee-Bellport  Co.,  and  is  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Texas  Petroleum  Company. 

A man  of  sterling  character  and  strong  personal- 
ity, Mr.  Keys  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  able  voung 
lawyers  of  this  section.  He  is  a Mason  and  a member 
of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  Modern  Woodmen.  S. 

A.  E.  and  Phi  Delta  Phi.  He  also  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Wichita  Club,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  > 
and  the  University  Club.  He  is  unmarried  and  is  i 
very  popular  among  the  younger  social  set  of  Wichita 
Falls.  His  residence  is  at  the  Kemp  Hotel. 

ON.  EDGAR  SCURRY,  prominent  lawyer 
and  Judge  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Judicial  j 
District  Court,  came  to  Wichita  Falls 
December  31,  1890,  and  for  thirty  years  I 
has  been  an  active  figure  in  the  legal  profession  and  1 
in  the  public  and  political  life  of  this  section.  He  1 
is  one  of  the  best  known  attorneys  in  Texas  and  has-  | 
served  the  public  in  various  capacities  during  an  j 
active  career  covering  a period  of  nearly  forty  years.  j 

A native  • Texan  and  proud  of  the  fact,  Judge  ■ 

Scurry  was  born  at  Mission  Valley  in  Victoria 
County,  November  21,  1857.  His  parents  were 
General  William  Reed  and  Janette  B.  (Sutton) 
Scurry,  well  known  pioneer  residents  of  Texas.  His 
father  came  to  Texas  in  1837  and  settled  at  San 
Augustine,  an  old  Spanish  settlement  and  the  scene 
of  many  stirring  events  in  the  early  days  of  Texas. 
General  Scurry  held  the  rank  of  Colonel  under 
General  Taylor  in  the  war  between  the  United  States  ' 
and  Mexico.  In  the  war  between  the  States,  he  was 
made  Brigadier  General  and  assigned  to  General 
Walker’s  Division,  rendering  heroic  service  and  dying 
on  the  field  of  battle  at  Saline,  Arkansas,  April  30th, 
1864. 

The  family  of  Judge  Scurry’s  mother  removed  to 
Texas  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  locating  at  1 

Washington  on  the  Brazos  river,  the  historic  old  i 

town  which  was  the  first  capitol  of  the  Republic  of  j 

Texas.  The  Sutton  family  was  actively  identified 
with  the  history  of  the  struggling  young  Republic.  ] 

Judge  Scurry  read  law  in  the  office  of  N.  A. 
Rector  in  Giddings  and  in  1881  was  admitted  to  the  j 

bar.  He  continued  in  the  practise  of  his  profession  j 

in  Lee  County  until  1890  and  from  1883  until  1SS7  i 

was  county  attorney.  He  was  elected  county  judge 
of  Wichita  County  in  1894  and  served  until  1896.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Legistlature  in 
1900  and  1901  and  served  as  District  Attorney  of  the  j 
Thirtieth  Judicial  District  from  1911  until  1913.  In 
1914  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Thirtieth  Judicial 
District  and  has  held  his  present  office,  Judge  of 
the  Seventy-Eighth  Judicial  District,  since  1917. 

Judge  Scurry  has  a profound  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  an  acute  sense  of  right  and  justice  that  years 
on  the  bench  has  served  only  to  accentuate.  He  is 
held  in  highest  esteem  by  attorneys  and  litigants 
before  his  Court  and  the  clarity  of  his  decisions  is 
attested  by  the  remarkably  few  reversals  rendered 
by  the  appellate  Courts. 

Judge  Scurry  has  an  intense  love  for  his  profes- 
sion. He  is  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks  and  the  Wichita  Falls  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 
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—f-fflL'GH  THOMAS  PANGBURN,  president  of 
? g““j  Pangburn  Company,  factory  1305  West 
* Seventh -Street,  Fort  Worth,  is  an  illustra- 
tion  of  the  heights  of  achievement  to  be 
attained  by  diligence  and  industry  coupled  with  the 
ability  to  dream  a big  future  and  then  make  that 
dream  come  true.  Starting  out  as  a poor  boy,  Mr. 
Fangburn  is  today  the  president  of  a company  which, 
in  addition  to  operating  an  ice  cream  and  candy  fac- 
tory with  an  output  of  250,000  gallons  of  ice  cream 
and  many,  many  pounds  of  delectable  sweets  per 
year,  the  factory  employing  from  100  to  150  persons, 
also  owns  a retail  chocolate  shop,  a drug  store  and 
a cafeteria,  all  doing  a thriving  business.  Mr.  Pang- 
burn’s  first  venture  was  a drug  store,  opened  in  1912 
at  Ninth  and  Houston  Streets.  This  he  later  sold 
and  moved  his  activities  to  Fourth  and  Houston 
Streets,  making  rapid  strides  toward  success  and 
riches  through  the  medium  of  quality  and  service. 
In  1918  the  Pangburn  Company  was  organized  to 
manufacture  ice  cream  exclusively,  but  the  following- 
year  candy  was  added  and  the  Pangburn  brand  is 
now  well  and  favorably  known.  A retail  chocolate 
shop  under  the  name  of  Pangburn  appeared  in  1918, 
to  be  followed  by  a cafeteria  in  1920. 


Shortly  after  his  birth,  which  occurred  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  1875,  at  Mayslick,  Kentucky,  Mr.  Pangburn 
was  brought  to  Texas  by  his  parents,  Henry  Pang- 
burn and  Sue  (Herndon)  Pangburn,  the  former  a 
Christian  minister,  the  family  locating  at  Hutchins. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Hugh  Thomas  Pangburn, 
sensing  the  wider  opportunities  offered  by  larger 
cities,  found  his  way  to  Dallas  where  he  entered 
the  employ  of  W.  S.  Kirby,  pioneer  druggist,  and 
for  eight  years  was  a valued  unit  in  the  Kirby  or- 
ganization. For  two  years  after  severing  connection 
with  the  Kirby  store  he  worked  for  Jeff  Britton,  mi- 
grating to  Fort  Worth  in  1901,  there  entering  busi- 
ness for  himself. 


Mr.  Pangburn  became  a benedict  in  1899,  taking 
as  his  wife  Miss  Fannie  Mae  Tepp.  One  daughter, 
Ida  Nell  Pangburn,  came  to  this  union.  They  live 
at  1615  Sixth  Street. 

Mr.  Pangburn  belongs  to  several  fraternal  and  so- 
cial orders,  among  them  the  Masons,  Shriners,  Mos- 
lah  Temple,  Scottish  Rite,  Knight  Templar,  Julian 
Field  No.  908,  the  Fort  Worth  Club  and  the  Rotary 
Club  and  is  a member  of  the  Christian  Church. 


ROY  C.  ANDERSON  is  treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Southern  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  corner  of  East  Front  and 
Boaz  Streets,  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  ornamental  iron  and  wire  work  and  struc- 
tural steel  in  this  section.  The  company  was  organ- 
ized in  April,  1918,  other  officers  of  the  company 
being  Frank  E.  Austin,  Dallas,  president;  D.  E. 
Humphrey,  vice-president,  and  A.  D.  Thompson, 
secretary.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Thompson  are 
actively  in  charge  of  the  company’s  affairs. 

The  Southern  Manufacturing  Company  have 
ground  space  of  119  by  195  feet  and  occupy  a build- 
ing covering  90  by  100  feet.  The  business  has  grown 
until  now  thirty-five  people  are  employed  regularly 
and  the  concern  has  furnished  most  of  the  iron  work 
and  structural  steel  for  practically  all  of  the  large 
buildings  recently  completed  or  now  under  course 
of  construction  in  Fort  Worth.  The  total  business 
for  1920  aggregated  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  it  is  expected  1921  will  exceed  that  figure. 


Mr.  Anderson  is  a native  Texan  and  was  born  in 
Wood  County  in  July,  1885,  a son  of  W.  M.  Anderson, 
well  known  East  Texas  farmer  who  now  resides  in 
California.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  East 
Texas  and  then  received  a commercial  course  at  a 
business  college.  Hi.-  first  work  was  in  textile  mills 
as  a boy  and  in  1906  he  entered  the  structural  steel 
and  iron  work  line,  first  as  a helper,  then  as  a 
mechanic  and  later  engaging  in  business  for  himself 
in  Fort  Worth  under  the  firm  name  of  Anderson 
and  Thorpe  Wire  and  Iron  Works.  In  1908  he  and 
his  associates  bought  the  business  of  the  Southern 
Manufacturing  Company. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  married  at  Waco  in  1905  to 
Miss  Jennie  Shears  who  died  November  4,  1918. 
Two  children  were  born  to  them,  James,  twelve,  and 
Delma  Fay,  seven.  In  1920  Mr.  Anderson  was  again 
married  to  Miss  Elsie  Davis,  of  Grandfield,  Okla. 

Besides  his  interest  with  the  Southern  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Mr.  Anderson  is  a stockholder  and 
director  in  the  Southern  Plating  and  Re-tinning 
Company.  He  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  and 
the  West  Texas  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  of  the 
Masonic  Lodge.  Mr.  Anderson  is  an  enthusiastic 
booster  for  the  Panther  City  and  predicts  a splendid 
future  for  Fort  Worth  and  all  West  and  North 
Texas. 

HAS.  W.  BARDEEN,  district  manager  for 
the  Lucey  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Fif- 
teenth and  Throckmorton  Streets,  came  to 
Fort  Worth  from  the  main  office  of  the 
Lucey  Corporation  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in 
July,  1919,  and  has  succeeded  in  placing  his  com- 
pany in  the  front  rank  of  concerns  handling  oil  well 
machinery  and  oil  field  supplies.  The  Fort  Worth 
branch  distributes  car  load  lots  to  different  stores 
and  to  affiliated  companies  in  the  various  oil  field 
sections.  One  salesman  travels  the  territory  out  of 
Fort  Worth  and  keeps  the  Lucey  products  before 
those  interested  in  drilling  machinery,  casing,  line 
pipe  and  general  supplies  for  oil  fields  and  pipe  lines. 
Besides  the  main  office  at  Pittsburg,  the  Lucey 
Corporation  has  factories  at  Chattanooga  and  at 
Houston. 

Mr.  Bardeen  is  a native  of  New  York  State  and  was 
born  at  Alfred  September  18,  1885.  He  is  a son  of 
T.  J.  and  Agnes  (Sisson)  Bardeen,  both  members  of 
prominent  New  York  families.  He  was  educated  at 
Elmira  and  Richburg,  New  York,  and  immediately 
upon  leaving  school  became  interested  in  the  oil 
business. 

His  first  operations  were  in  the  Illinois  and  Okla- 
homa fields,  later  going  to  California  and  to  Salt 
Lake,  Utah.  He  had  altogether  ten  years  practical 
experience  in  the  oil  business  which  admirably  fitted 
him  for  his  work  with  the  Lucey  Manufacturing 
Corporation  with  which  he  became  identified  in  1918. 
After  a year  in  the  Pittsburg  office  he  was  sent  to 
Fort  Worth  as  manager  of  the  branch  house  there. 

In  1908  he  was  married  to  Miss  Genevieve  M. 
Loomis  at  Los  Angeles,  California.  They  have  one 
son.  Chas.  Richard. 

Mr.  Bardeen  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club, 
the  Glen  Garden  Country  Club  and  the  Fort  Worth 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  optimistic  regarding 
the  future  of  Fort  Worth  and  predicts  that  it  will  be- 
come a very  important  distributing  point  and  com- 
mercial center. 
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HO.MAS  F.  HUNTER,  attorney  at  law,  First 
National  Bank  Building-,  came  to  Wichita 
Falls  in  1911,  from  West  Texas,  where  he 
had  formerly  practiced  his  profession.  Mr. 
does  a general  practice,  specializing  in  cor- 
poration law,  realty  and  oil  matters,  and  has  handled 
much  important  litigation  since  he  removed  to  this 
city. 

In  addition  to  his  law  business  Mr.  Hunter  is  also 
an  independent  oil  operator  with  holdings  in  the 
Wichita  and  Burkburnett  fields  and  is  interested  in 
agricultural  lands  and  has  other  interests. 

Mr.  Hunter  is  a native  of  Wise  County,  Texas, 
born  February  23,  1890,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Fort  Worth  Polytechnic  College  and  the  East  Texas 
Normal  School  graduating  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  from  the  latter  institution  in 
1910.  Mr.  Hunter  worked  his  way  through  school 
and  did  not  begin  his  education  until  14  years  of  age. 

For  two  years  prior  to  the  completion  of  his 
academic  course  Mr.  Hunter  taught  school.  For  one 
year  he  was  principal  of  the  Arlington  schools  and 
one  year  he  was  superintendent  of  schools  at  Brown- 
field. During  this  time  he  read  10,000  pages  of  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1910  and  has  handled 
many  big  cases,  for  one  of  which  he  received 
$100,000,  probably  the  largest  fee  ever  paid  in  this 
section  of  Texas.  His  parents  were  T.  F.  and  Ida 
(Johnson)  Hunter,  who  are  pioneer  residents  of 
Wise  County,  and  his  father  was  numbered  among 
the  successful  farmers  of  that  section.  He  was 
married  at  South  Plains,  Texas,  in  1910  to  Miss 
Vera  Scott,  and  they  have  two  children,  Frank  and 
Scott.  The  family  home  is  at  1211  Polk  Street. 
Mr.  Hunter  is  a Scottish  Rite  Mason,  a Shriner,  be- 
longs to  the  Texas  Bar  Association  and  the  Wichita 
Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  splendid  opportunities  that  abound 
in  Wichita  Falls  and  expects  to  see  it  become  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  of  Texas,  its  close  piox- 
imity  to  the  great  oil  fields  of  that  section  operating 
to  make  it  the  center  of  the  great  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry. This,  augmented  by  the  great  agricultural 
wealth  that  surrounds  the  city,  will,  in  his  opinion, 
make  it  one  of  the  populous  centers  of  the  state  and 
one  of  the  richest. 

G.  McBRIDE,  city  attorney  at  Burkburnett, 
is  among  the  leaders  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  Texas  lawyers,  whether  judged  from 
the  viewpoint  of  his  education,  position,  or 
practise  and  ability.  With  a keen  and  analytical 
type  of  mind,  a consciousness  that  will  not  swerve 
from  justice,  a gift  in  speech  and  delivery,  he  is  a 
leader  among  the  younger  prosecuting  attorneys 
who  will  carry  on  the  might  and  glory  and  dis- 
tinction of  his  profession  and  calling.  He  is  known 
to  a host  of  people  in  the  Northwest  who  hold  him 
in  esteem  and  in  his  general  practise  which  he  pur- 
sues as  well  as  attending  to  the  city’s  work,  he  has 
an  extensive  patronage.  His  specialty  is  in  criminal 
proseeutiop  for  which  his  natural  ability"  has  espe- 
cially fitted  him. 

Mr.  McBride  is  a native  of  Texas;  he  was  born 
at  Greenville  in  1895.  His  father,  W.  Percy  Mc- 
Bride, deceased,  was  an  attorney  at  Greenville, 
Texas,  well  known  and  honored  in  his  section  of  the 
state.  After  completing  the  Texas  school  system, 
young  McBride  attended  the  University  at  Lebanon, 
Tennessee,  from  which  he  graduated.  On  April  9, 
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1919,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Texas  bar.  He  had 
heard  of  Burkburnett  and  while  he  was  yet  in  school, 
he  visited  the  city  to  inspect  it  as  the  city  for 
his  future  location.  Accordingly  on  June  4,  1919. 
he  located  at  Burkburnett  and  from  that  date  h<- 
has  been  one  of  the  most  aggressive  citizens  of  the 
coming  city.  On  April  6,  1920,  he  was  elected  city- 
attorney  and  in  that  capacity  ne  has  disposed  of 
fifty  cases  a week. 

On  October  12,  1920,  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  Miss 
Sadie  B.  Kenney,  daughter  of  H.  P.  Kenney,  a job- 
ber of  Tennessee,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  McBride, 
the  culmination  of  a romance  of  university  days. 
They  have  residence  at  604  Eighth  Street. 

Mr.  McBride  is  a member  of  the  Texas  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. Youthful,  educated,  talented,  he  is  already 
successful  to  a very  attractive  degree  and  in  the 
big  tomorrow  of  his  city  and  territory,  he  will  be 
a foremost  citizen  and  leader. 


YTTON  R.  TAYLOR.  Attorney,  312-313 
Guaranty  Bank  Bldg.,  Ranger,  Texas, 
specializes  in  piloting  big  business  through 
the  maze  of  corporation  law.  Somewhere 
“ in  the  beginning”  there  was  only  one  type  of  law 
known  as  the  “Common  law.”  But  as  men  and  their 
relations  multiply,  civilization  becomes  a very  com- 
plex affair  and  today  a mind  alert,  keen  and  analyti- 
cal, is  required  by  large  corporations  in  nearly"  all 
deals.  It  is  in  rendering  just  such  expert  advice 
that  Lytton  R.  Taylor  is  identified  with  the  city 
of  Ranger,  a place  of  big  business.  Sam  K.  Washaff 
is  associated  with  Mr.  Taylor  who  began  his  prac- 
tice in  Oklahoma  in  1916.  Mr.  Taylors  training  in 
two  Universities,  his  natural  talent  and  ten  years 
of  experience  in  civil  practice,  all  combine  to  render 
him  able  in  his  specialty. 

Lytton  R.  Taylor  was  born  in  Joplin,  Mo.,  on  Dec. 
23,  1885.  His  father,  R.  H.  Taylor,  was  a mining 
contractor  and  now  retired,  lives  in  Wichita  Falls. 
The  mother  is  deceased.  After  completing  the  com- 
mon school  course  of  his  state,  as  a youth  Mr.  Taylor 
took  further  schooling  in  Texas,  then  in  the  Agricul- 
ture College  of  New  Mexico  and  for  preparation  for 
his  immediate  calling  he  entered  Columbia  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  maintains  one  of 
the  most  able  law  schools  of  the  nation.  He  then 
practiced  law  for  ten  years  in  the  two  cities,  Las 
Cruces,  N.  M.  and  El  Paso,  Texas.  In  1919  he 
answered  the  call  of  Corporation  Practice  and 
located  in  Ranger.  Besides  his  professional  work, 
Mr.  Taylor  is  president  of  the  Taylor  Brothers  Inc., 
a wholesale  grocery  company  in  Ranger,  which 
operates  with  a capital  of  $50,000.  His  brother,  J. 
Earl  Taylor,  gives  his  entire  energies  to  the  grocery 
business  as  manager  of  the  corporation.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
and  has  been  in  Ranger  for  three  years,  locating 
there  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Tay'lor 
Brothers,  Inc. 


At  Las  Cx’uces,  N.  M.,  Miss  Edna  Burke  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  1907  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Tay'lor.  They 
have  two  children,  Lytton  Raymond  Jr.,  age  ten 
years  and  Edna  Louise,  age  five  yrears.  The  family' 
residence  is  a surburban  home  on  the  Strawn  road. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  a mason,  identified  with  the  Blue 
Lodge  of  Las  Cruces,  N.  M.,  and  an  enthusiastic 
Rotarian.  He  gives  the  full  weight  of  his  influence 
to  every  move  that  makes  for  the  civic  and  social 
welfare  of  his  city  and  is  thereby  identified  with 
the  civic,  commercial  and  professional  life  of  Ranger. 
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r"/7Tl  ARL  G.  STAATS,  junior  member  of  the  firm 
J • of  Sanguinet  and  Staats,  architects,  1005 

f First  National  Bank  Building,  came  to  Fort 

I ■ ll  Worth  in  1801  from  New  York  City,  form- 
ing his  present  connection  in  1898,  establishing  what 
is  today  one  of  the  best  known  firms  of  architects 
not  only  in  Texas  but  in  the  entire  Southwest. 
Many  famous  buildings  have  been  designed  and 
erected  under  the  supervision  of  this  firm  and  work 
now  in  progress  in  Fort  Worth  and  elsewhere  will 
aggregate  several  millions  of  dollars. 

Among  the  buildings  now  under  construction  in 
Fort  Worth  by  Sanguinet  and  Staats  are  the  W.  T. 
Waggoner  Building,  Winfield  Hotel,  Star-Telegram 
Building,  Neil  P.  Anderson  Building  and  a hospital 
building  for  Saint  Joseph’s  Infirmary.  The  firm  has 
recently  completed  a million  dollar  building  at 
Wichita  Falls  for  the  City  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. Among  the  well  known  buildings  erected 
in  past  years  under  supervision  of  this  firm  were 
the  Amicable  building  at  Waco,  Carter  building, 
First  National  Bank  building  and  a high  school  at 
Houston,  the  Central  Trust  Company  building  at 
San  Antonio,  Wilson  building  and  Titche-Goettinger 
annex  at  Dallas.  A branch  office  is  maintained  at 
Wichita  Falls  under  the  name  of  Sanguinet,  Staats 
and  Pate  and  at  Houston  the  firm  is  Sanguinet, 
Staats  and  Gotlieb.  The  W.  T.  WTaggoner  and  Schar- 
bauer  residences  in  Fort  Worth  were  designed  by 
Sanguinet  and  Staats. 

Mr.  Staats  was  born  in  New  York  City,  April  19, 
1871,  the  son  of  Frederick  and  Anna  Staats.  His 
father  was  a designer  of  interior  work.  Young 
Staats  studied  in  the  public  schools  and  took  special 
evening  courses  in  architecture  and  architectural 
drawing  and  worked  in  offices  from  1887  to  1897 
when  he  came  to  Fort  Worth  and  formed  his  present 
connection.  The  business  of  Sanguinet  and  Staats 
has  increased  until  now  from  15  to  30  men  are 
regularly  employed  in  the  Fort  Worth  office  alone. 

Mr.  Staats  was  married  at  Temple,  Texas,  to 
Miss  Mary  Royc-e,  a native  of  Michigan.  They  have 
six  children,  Regina,  John,  Gilbert,  Anna  May,  Edna 
and  Patrick.  Mr.  Staats  is  a member  of  the  River- 
crest  and  Fort  Worth  Clubs,  Fort  Worth  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  American  Institute  of  Architects  and 
the  Texas  State  Association  of  Architects.  His 
fraternal  affiliations  are  with  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus. 

LMER  W.  VAN  SLYKE,  Reynolds  Building, 
senior  member  of  the  architectural  firm  of 
Van  Slyke  and  Woodruff,  came  to  Fort 
Worth  in  1913  from  Oklahoma  City  and 
during  his  seven  years  residence  here  has  been 
identified  with  some  of  the  most  pretentious  build- 
ing projects  in  the  state.  His  firm  now  has  under 
construction  a number  of  handsome  church  edifices 
and  other  structures  and  has  just  completed  a 
number  of  otheVs. 

Among  the  structures  in  Fort  Worth  designed  by 
1 an  Slyke  and  Woodruff  are  the  Carnes  Court 
Apartment  building,  the  First  Christian  Church  and 
the  Chestnut  Avenue  Christian  Church,  Texas  Chris- 
tian University  Church  and  the  Texas  Christian 
University  gymnasium  building,  and  also  the  South 
Side  Baptist  Church.  The  first  Christian  Church  at 
Tulsa  was  recently  completed  under  supervision  of 
this  firm  and  they  have  under  construction  the 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  at  Paris  and 
a number  of  school  buildings.  The  firm  did  the 
architectural  work  for  the  Oak  Cliff  Christian 
Church  and  the  Ross  Avenue  Baptist  Church  in 
Dallas. 

Mr.  Van  Slyke  is  a native  of  New  York  state  and 
was  born  at  East  Pike,  April  11,  1861.  His  parents 
were  P.  J.  and  Hannah  M.  (Edwards)  Van  Slyke, 
with  whom  he  removed  to  Missouri  when  a child. 
His  education  was  received  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  high  school  of  Hamilton,  Missouri,  where 
he  graduated  in  1880.  He  studied  architecture  and 
architectural  drawing  under  Button  Brothers,  archi- 
tects, of  New  York.  Mr.  Van  Slyke  began  his  archi- 
tectural career  at  Friendship,  New  York,  in  1885, 
and  remained  there  until  1890  when  he  went  to 
Lestershire,  now  known  as  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
He  remained  there  until  1909  when  he  removed  to 
Oklahoma  City  and  after  four  years  removed  his 
office  to  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Van  Slyke  was  married  at  Wichita  Falls,  April 
11,  1912,  to  Isabelle  Warner,  of  New  Vork  state. 
He  has  two  children  by  a former  marriage,  Mrs. 
Anton  J.  Spies,  of  Johnson  City,  New  Vork,  and 
Mrs.  Ray  W.  Drake,  of  Fort  Worth. 

A great  booster  for  Fort  Worth,  Mr.  Van  Slyke 
sees  unlimited  possibilities  in  the  Panther  City  and 
never  tires  of  relating  its  advantages  from  a rail- 
road and  commercial  standpoint  He  is  a member 
of  the  Christian  Church,  a York  Rite  Mason  and 
Shriner,  being  a member  of  Moslah  Temple  at  Fort 
Worth. 


D.  JOHN  ZIHLMAN,  architect  and  engineer, 
with  offices  at  202  Burton  Building,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  designs  and  constructs  his 

= own  buildings,  of  which  the  Athens  Pottery 

Company  on  North  Hampton  Street,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Garage  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  Gamble 
Apartments  at  Ballinger  and  Texas  Streets  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  residences  ever  constructed 
in  the  United  States,  for  Roy  M.  Johnson,  of  Ard- 
more, Oklahoma,  are  the  most  prominent.  The  home 
of  Roy  M.  Johnson  was  made  of  reinforced  concrete 
and  the  interior  finish  was  marble  with  the  Renais- 
sance Period  architecture.  Mr.  Zihlman,  who  is  a 
thoroughbred  business  man,  also  designed  and  con- 
structed the  Lakeview  Addition  at  Fort  Worth, 


which  was  composed  of  about  three  hundred  modern 
priced  homes,  while  in  partnership  with  Herbert 
Walker. 


His  birthplace  is  in  Hebron,  Nebraska,  where  he 
was  born  in  1884.  His  parents  are  Lukas,  a business 
man,  and  Charlotte  (Jordan)  Zihlman.  He  attended 
a public  school  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  when  he  was  a 
boy  and  later  went  to  the  Fairfield  Academy  where 
he  received  a civil  engineer’s  degree  in  1905. 

In  1906  he  located  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and 
assumed  a partnership  with  Herbert  Walker  which 
dissolved  after  a number  of  successful  years.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Martha  Delia  Darter,  daughter 
of  W.  A.  Darter,  a pioneer  of  Fort  Worth  who  sur- 
veyed off  Main  and  Houston  streets  many  years  ago, 
on  May  26,  1914,  at  Fort  Worth.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Charlotte.  The  family  residence  is  at 
Highmount,  Montgomery  Street. 

Mr.  Zihlman  has  done  as  much  as  any  man  in 
helping  to  make  Fort  Worth  a prosperous,  growing 
and  well  known  metropolis. 
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} WYATT,  attorney-at-law,  is  not  only  able  in 
championing  the  cause  of  Justice  before  the 
Bar,  but  is  known  in  North  Central  Texas 
as  a public  spirited  man  in  a district  made 
up  of  big  men. 

Newborn,  Tennessee,  was  the  birthplace  of  Mr. 
Wyatt  in  1878.  A state  of  mountains  and  a leader 
in  education.  Tennessee  has  been  famed  for  its  sturdy 
pioneer  stock  from  its  foundation.  Many  of  its 
characters,  purely  local  in  their  life  work,  such  as 
Bob  Taylor  and  others,  have,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  serving  only  their  own  state,  become 
known  and  beloved  by  thousands  who  were  not 
Tennesseans.  In  such  environment  H.  Wyatt  grew; 
his  early  life  is  not  marked  by  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary;  here  he  was  educated.  After  completing 
his  training  for  the  Law,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  1911  and  began  his  practice  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  he  continued  for  one  year.  In  1912,  he 
yielded  to  the  pull  of  the  West  and  moved  to  New 
Mexico  where  he  located  at  Tucumcari.  After  a 
three  years’  practice  there,  he  came  to  Texas,  prac- 
ticed for  three  years  more,  then  entered  Government 
service  in  the  recent  World  War  as  Estate  Tax 
Agent,  with  headquarters  at  Dallas,  Texas.  During 
the  war  period  he  was  actively  engaged  all  over  the 
state  as  he  pursued  his  work.  In  1918,  he  came  to 
Wichita  Falls  where  he  remained  for  six  months 
and  then  located  at  Burkburnett.  He  was  a Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committeeman  for  his  District;  he 
was  chairman  of  the  successful  Red  Cross  Drive  in 
his  territory;  and  served  as  a director  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Burkburnett. 

That  Mr.  Wyatt  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
of  the  men  of  his  calling  is  known  to  all  in  his  sec- 
tion. Because  he  is  a champion  booster  of  Texas  and 
a “first  citizen”  in  his  territory,  he  is  known  and 
held  in  highest  esteem  by  a multitude. 

HUBERT  W.  CLARK,  well  known  attorney, 
came  to  Wichita  Falls  from  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona, in  1918  and  opened  offices  for  the 
general  practice  and  has  built  up  a splendid 
following  during  the  past  three  years. 

Mr.  Clark  is  a native  of  Tennessee  and  was  born 
in  Jackson  County,  December  21,  1880,  a son  of 
Rev.  Cicero  C.  and  Nancy  M.  (Cullom)  Clark.  His 
father  was  a well  known  minister  in  the  Christian 
Church  for  many  years  and  well  known  in  Tennessee 
and  Illinois.  His  uncle,  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  was 
United  States  senator  from  Illinois  for  thirty  years. 

Young  Clark  received  his  preliminary  academic 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  and  in  1896 
entered  the  University  of  Chicago,  graduating  in  the 
class  of  1900  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
He  then  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
April  16,  1902. 

Coming  to  Texas  Mr.  Clark  practiced  at  Honey 
Grove  from  1902  until  190-1  when  he  removed  to 
Dalhart.  He  remained  at  Dalhart  for  four  years 
and  went  to  El  Paso  where  he  was  connected  with 
one  of  the  large  law  firms  of  that  city  until  1912, 
removing  in  that  year  to  Phoenix  and  remaining 
there  until  he  came  to  Wichita  Falls  in  1918.  ‘ He 
was  county  attorney  of  Hartley  County,  Texas, 
in  1906  and  1907. 

On  April  15,  1903,  Mr.  Clark  was  married  at 
Honey  Grove  to  Miss  Kittie  E.  Oliver,  member  of 
a well  known  Texas  family.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren, Hubert,  Hollis,  Hewitt  and  Helen.  They  re- 
side at  1701  Kemps  Boulevard. 


During  ihe  war  Air.  Clark  served  his  country  ef- 
fectively and  with  credit  to  himself  as  a four- 
minute  man,  at  large,  speaking  for  the  various 
loan  drives  and  other  governmental  activities.  He 
was  also  inspector  for  the  Treasury  Department  in 
1917  and  1918  for  the  western  division. 

Mr.  Clark  is  a member  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America.  He  also  is  a member  of  the 
Wichita  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  actively 
interested  in  all  civic  affairs.  His  church  affiliation 
is  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

OHN  QUINCY  HUMPHREY,  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Lackey  & Humphrey,  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Burkburnett,  for 
his  skill  in  law,  whether  civil  or  criminal, 
and  his  gift  in  forceful  delivery  is  among  the  fore- 
most lawyers  of  the  younger  generation  of  his  call- 
ing in  northwestern  Texas.  J.  L.  Lackey  is  the 
partner  in  the  firm  which  was  established  September 
18,  1920.  Close  attention  is  given  by  Air.  Humphrey 
to  business  in  the  oil  industry.  As  civilization  grows 
and  men  and  their  relations  multiply,  the  codex 
of  specialized  laws  governing  those  relationships  in- 
crease until  today  it  requires  a mind  highly  analyti- 
cal and  logical  as  well  as  versed  in  corporation  law 
to  pilot  big  business  through  the  maze  of  legal  re- 
lationship. It  is  in  this  capacity  that  Air.  Humphrey 
is  gifted  and  big  business  is  continually  availing 
itself  of  his  service.  Civil  and  criminal  practise  are 
pursued  by  this  law  firm  and  also  all  notary  busi- 
ness attended. 

Mr.  Humphrey  was  born  at  Canadian,  Texas,  in 
Hemphill  County,  in  1895.  His  father,  T.  B.  Hum- 
phrey, deceased,  was  a native  of  Kentucky.  When 
John  Quincy  Humphrey  was  a small  boy,  the  family 
yielded  to  the  call  of  the  West  and  located  in  Texas. 
Accordingly  the  Texas  school  system,  from  the  ele- 
mentary grades  through  the  University  of  Texas, 
has  educated  him.  This  schooling  was  interrupted 
while  he  was  at  the  State  University  by  the  call  to 
arms  and  on  December  10,  1917,  Air.  Humphrey  en- 
listed in  the  navy.  He  was  sent  to  New  Orleans  on 
a merchant  ship  as  wireless  operator  and  given 
further  courses  there  and  later  in  Alassachusetts;  in 
February  of  1919  he  received  his  discharge  and  re- 
entered the  University  of  Texas  where  he  graduated 
with  honors.  In  June,  1920,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Texas  bar  and  immediately  he  located  in  Wichita 
County.  In  the  following  September  the  present 
law  firm  was  established. 

In  August,  1919,  at  Sweetwater,  Texas,  Aliss 
Georgia  Cox  became  the  bride  of  Air.  Humphrey. 
They  have  one  son,  John  Haywood,  and  the  family 
reside  at  503  East  First  Street.  Mr.  Humphrey  is 
a member  of  the  Burkburnett  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  is  thoroughly  aligned  with  every  g'ood  interest 
of  his  city.  In  its  vast  tomorrow  he  will  have  a good 
part  and  will  be  a leader  in  his  calling  for  the  next 
generation. 

il  WIGHT  H.  LONG  LEY,  architect  and  en- 
gineer, Fort  Worth  was  born  in  Kalamazoo. 
^ Alichigan,  on  November  17,  1890,  and  his  pa- 
rents are  William  H.  Longley,  deceased,  for- 
merly a manufacturer,  and  Isabelle  (Smoot)  Longley. 
He  attended  the  Lewis  Institute  of  Chicago  and 
studied  engineering,  and  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  was  associated  with  William  B.  Stratton,  at  De- 
troit, Michigan,  between  1912  and  1914,  where  he 
practiced  his  profession  of  architecture.  Later  he  ac- 
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cepted  a positioh  with  the  Miller  Rubber  Company, 
at  Akron,  Ohio,  in  their  engineering  department, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  In  August,  1919,  he 
practiced  at  San  Antonio  and  later  at  Brownwood, 
Texas.  While  he  was  associated  with  Sanguinet  and 
Staats  at  Fort  Worth  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
W.  T.  Wa  ggoner  Building,  the  Farmers  and  several 
other  buildings  of  note.  On  October  30,  1919,  the 
present  firm  was  organized. 

When  the  World  War  broke  out,  Dwight  Longley, 
answered  the  call  to  the  colors  and  was  sent  to  the 
83rd  Division  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
commissioned  a first  lieutenant  on  August  15,  1917, 
and  attended  the  school  of  fire  at  Fort  Sill.  On 
September  1,  1918,  Mr.  Longley  was  transferred  to 
Camp  Travis  and  joined  the  Field  Artillery. 

Mr.  Longley  is  single  and  resides  at  1019  West 
Terrell  Avenue  and  is  a man  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity and  growth  of  Fort  Worth. 

EWIS  A.  CLAPP,  architect  of  the  firm  of 
Clapp  and  Glasgow',  Crowdus  Building,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  is  identified  with  the  design- 
ing of  some  of  the  largest  and  most  artistic 
buildings  in  the  United  States,  among  them  being 
the  Farmers  and  Mechanics  National  Bank  Building 
at  Main  and  Seventh  Streets,  Fort  Worth,  while  he 
was  associated  with  Sanquinet  and  Staats,  archi- 
tects. Mr.  Glasgow,  the  other  member  of  the  firm, 
will  break  off  his  relations  with  Lewis  Clapp  in  the 
near  future,  and  the  partnership  will  be  dissolved, 
Mr.  Clapp  practicing  his  profession  by  himself  as 
a domestic  architect  designing  artistic  residences  in- 
stead of  commercial  designing  for  whch  he  has 
become  well  known  over  the  country  and  Canada. 

He  was  bom  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  May  18, 
1880,  and  his  parents  are  Frank  Clapp,  vTho  was  a 
building  contractor  and  later  an  architect  and  Caro- 
line (Norris)  Clapp.  He  attended  the  public  and 
high  schools  of  Spokane,  Washington,  and  studied 
civil  engineering  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  When 
he  was  twenty-three  years  old  he  formed  a partner- 
ship wth  his  father  and  practiced  his  profession  with 
him  for  three  years  after  which  he  went  to  Seattle 
where  he  w'as  associated  with  several  men,  first  with 
Mr.  Blackwell  and  later  Haughton  and  Umbrecht. 
Blackw'ell  was  in  charge  of  the  reconstruction  work 
for  the  city  of  Seattle,  Washington,  and  the  building 
of  the  Bremmerton  Dry  Docks  at  Bremerton,  Wash- 
ington. Later  while  he  was  associated  with  the 
state  architect  for  Illinois  he  designed  the  Supreme 
Court  Building  of  Illinois,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  state  court  buildings  in  the  United 
States.  For  one  year,  between  1908  and  1909  he 
practiced  his  profession  back  in  Spokane  but  de- 
cided to  locate  in  Butte,  Montana,  for  a short  while, 
where  he  was  associated  with  Link  and  Haire  and 
designed  the  county  jail  and  court  house  at  Butte. 
He  was  located  at  Ogden,  Utah,  for  one  year  in  1910, 
where  he  continued  his  profession  until  he  went  to 
Portlnd,  Oregon,  to  design  the  Multmnoah  Hotel, 
one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  that  state  and  very 
artistic.  He  was  chief  draftsman  for  Griffith,  the 
Provincial  Architect  for  British  Columbia,  Canada," 
a few  years  later,  and  designed  a number  of  banks 
and  public  buildings  there.  In  1912  he  was  back 
into  the  United  States  at  Bakersfield,  California, 
where  he  designed  the  Kern  county  jail.  Two  years 
later  he  moved  to  Fresno,  California,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  practice  his  profession  for  one  years,  after 
which  he  traveled  over  the  country  until  191*1,  when 


he  located  in  Butte,  Montana,  again  and  produced 
a very  effective  building  for  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus. The  Itenker  Hotel,  Topeka,  Kansas,  and 
Kansas  City  Club  Buildings  were  also  designed  by 
him  while  he  was  associated  with  Smith,  Rea  and 
Lovitt,  of  Kansas  City  in  1918.  He  first  practiced 
in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  with  E.  Etanley  Field  and 
designed  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building 
before  going  to  Fort  Worth  in  1919  to  associate 
with  Sanquinet  and  Staats. 

The  present  partnership  was  organized  June  1, 
1920,  and  is  identified  with  some  of  the  best  building 
designing  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Clapp  was  married  to  Miss  Ida  (Wood)  daugh- 
ter of  Colonel  Joseph  George  Wellington  Wood,  vet- 
eran of  the  Civil  War  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Texas,  in 
the  year  of  1919  at  Cleburne.  Texas,  and  lives  with 
his  wife  at  Arlington  Heights.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Glen  Garden 
Country  Club — a permanent  resident  and  ever 
“boosting’’  citizen  of  the  ever  growing  city  of  Fort 
Worth. 


H.  BUIE,  president  of  the  company  bearing 
his  name,  with  offices  and  plant  at  108 
Throckmorton  Street,  and  owner  of  the 
Texas  Implement  Company  one  of  the  lead- 
ing implement  houses  in  North  Texas,  is  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  automobile  bodies  and 
trailers  in  Fort  Worth  and  has  seen  the  business 
grow  from  a small  beginning  in  1916  until  now  it 
requires  a floor  space  of  100  by  166  feet  and  sixteen 
people  are  employed  in  the  establishment.  In  May, 
1920,  the  company  was  incorporated  as  the  E.  H. 
Buie  Body  and  Trailer  Works  with  Mr.  Buie  as 
president  and  general  manager,  N.  J.  Morgan,  vice- 
president,  and  V.  N.  Paris,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  company  builds  a splendid  line  of  commercial 
bodies  and  trailers  and  the  name  Buie  on  their 
product  has  come  to  be  a synonym  of  excellence 
and  high  grade  wearing  quality. 

Mr.  Buie  came  to  Fort  WTorth  in  1904  and  for 
several  years  was  engaged  in  the  grocery  business. 
In  1909  he  bought  out  the  Texas  Implement  Com- 
pany and  in  1916  established  his  Buie  Body  and 
Trailer  Works.  He  was  born  in  Franklin  County, 
Mississippi,  in  1872,  a son  of  A.  H.  Buie,  well  known 
farmer  who  removed  to  Texas  the  year  of  his  son’s 
birth,  settling  first  in  Ellis  County  and  later  re- 
moving to  Jones  County. 

After  receiving  a good  public  school  education 
Mr.  Buie  engaged  in  business  for  himself  and  has 
been  remarkably  successful  in  all  his  undertakings. 

In  1896  Mr.  Buie  was  married  in  Ellis  County  to 
Miss  Mary  Heliums,  daughter  of  J.  R.  Heliums. 
They  have  four  children,  Eula  Alice,  now  Mrs.  L.  C. 
McCampbell,  Ina  Mae,  Augustus  and  Ralph. 

Besides  his  commercial  body  and  trailer  business, 
Mr.  Buie  is  the  owner  of  the  Texas  Implement  Com- 
pany, handling  farm  implements,  tractors,  gas 
engines  and  kindred  lines.  This  concern  has  a floor 
space  of  72  by  90  feet,  two  stories,  and  does  a very- 
large  business,  maintaining  three  large  supply 
trucks  to  more  efficiently  supply  the  wants  of  their 


customers.  Also  a branch  house  of  the  same  name 
at  Breckenridge,  Texas.  The  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
of  the  same  place  and  also  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  of 
Ranger,  Texas. 

Mr.  Buie  is  a man  of  progressive  ideals  and 
strongly  interested  in  the  commercial  and  civic  de- 
velopment of  the  city. 
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T|  ! JOUrS  C.  ABBOTT,  vice  president  and  general 
.'!■  1^  | manager  of  the  Fort  Worth  Warehouse  and 
J.  'i  Storage  Company,  Inc.,  with  offices  and 
I warehouse  at  201  South  Calhoun  Street, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  has  for  the  past  two  years  been 
a potent  factor  in  the  industrial  life  of  this  city. 
Under  his  management,  the  company  has  vastly  in- 
creased its  business,  doing  a volume  of  over  $200,000 
of  business  during  the  year  of  1020,  which  is  double 
that  of  the  previous  year.  The  Fort  Worth  Ware- 
house and  Storage  Company  was  established  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1910,  Wm.  Massie,  president;  A.  G.  Carter, 
vice  president;  Boyd  Keith,  secretary-treasurer; 
Louis  C.  Abbott,  vice  president  and  general  manager. 
The  warehouse  is  a strictly  fire  proof,  three  story 
structure  with  50,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  lo- 
cated at  201  South  Calhoun  Street.  Eight  automo- 
bile trucks,  four  wagons  and  a force  of  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  employes  is  required  to  handle  the  com- 
pany’s vastly  increasing  volume  of  business. 

Mr.  Abbott,  although  a comparatively  new  comer 
to  Fort  Worth  has  in  the  past  two  years  earned  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  business  fraternity  of  the 
West  Texas  Metropolis.  A native  of  Texas  he  was 
born  in  the  Panhandle  District  in  1884.  His  father, 
J.  L.  Abbott,  a native  of  Alabama,  was  a pioneer  of 
West  Texas,  having  located  there  in  1876.  Young 
Mr.  Abbott  received  his  education  in  the  West  Texas 
public  schools,  came  to  Fort  Worth  in  1907,  when 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  Here  he  remained  work- 
ing at  various  occupations  for  three  years.  In  1910 
he  went  to  Dallas,  and  there  secured  employment 
with  the  Dallas  Transfer  Company  in  a clerical  ca- 
pacity. He  worked  up  over  the  various  positions  with 
the  Dallas  Transfer  Company  to  a capacity  of  Asso- 
ciate manager.  In  1918  he  went  with  the  Motor 
Freight  Lines  as  active  vice-president  of  the  com- 
pany, and  while  with  this  concern  assisted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Fort  Worth  Warehouse  and  Storage 
Company,  of  which  he  is  vice  president.  In  February, 
1919,  he  came  to  Fort  Worth  as  general  manager  of 
the  company.  Under  his  management  the  company 
has  enjoyed  a remarkable  era  of  progress.  Mr.  Ab- 
bott is  a director  of  the  Dallas  Storage  and  Ware- 
house Company  of  Dallas,  and  also  director  of  the 
Conklin-Grimes  Piano  Company  of  Fort  Worth. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Abbott  to  Miss  Lillian  Goff 
took  place  at  Commerce,  Texas,  1914.  The  family 
residence  is  1228  South  Adams  Street,  Fort  Worth. 

A member  of  the  Moslah  Temple  Shrine,  and  of  the 
Patrol,  Fort  Worth  Ad  Club,  is  a director  of  Kiwanis 
Club,  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Abbott 
takes  a great  interest  in  the  civic  and  commercial 
progress  of  the  city  of  Fort  Worth,  of  which  he  has 
proven  himself  to  be  a valuable  asset  in  commercial 
circles. 

.1.  HEFLEY,  president  of  the  Artesta  Bot- 
tling and  Ice  Cream  Company,  with  offices 
and  factory  at  1315  East  ‘Front  Street, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  is  directing  an  organi- 
that  has  increased  its  business  over  one 
hundred  per  cent  since  it  has  been  under  his  control, 
when  the  total  amount  of  business  the  year  before 
he  purchased  the  enterprise  was  seventy  five  thou- 
sand dollars  and  two  years  later  in  1920  the  total 
was  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars — 
the  reward  for  the  diligence  and  hard  work  of  a 
native  Texan  and  friend,  W.  J.  Hefley. 

Belton,  Texas,  in  Bell  County,  is  the  birthplace 


zation 


of  W.  J.  Hefley,  who  married  Miss  Dalzell  at  Fort 
Worth  and  is  the  father  of  R.  H.  and  W.  J.  Hefley 
who  are  in  school  and  Mrs.  David  Goozens,  who  now 
resides  at  Fort  Worth. 


In  1904  he  decided  to  locate  permanently  in  Fort 
Worth  and  after  being  engaged  in  several  enter- 
prises purchased  the  Artesia  Bottling  and  Ice  Cream 
Company  in  1918.  The  company  now  is  one  of  the 
foremost  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  and  the- 
Artesia  brand  ice  cream  is  well  known  and  widely 
sold  over  Tarrant  County.  The  organization  has 
developed  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  a bottling 
capacity  of  one  thousand  cases  daily  and  one  thou- 
sand gallons  of  ice  cream  every  eight  hours. 

The  Masonic  Order  is  the  only  fraternal  organi- 
zation that  he  belongs  to,  the  rest  of  his  time  being 
taken  up  by  his  business  and  interests  in  the  de- 
velopment of  his  city  and  state. 

ENRY  A.  SPUHLER,  the  district  manager 
for  the  Long  Construction  Company  of 
Kansas  City,  has  put  over  some  big  work 
in  the  construction  of  industrial  plants 
over  the  state  of  Texas,  of  which  one  of  the  biggest 
undertaken  was  the  warehouse  for  the  Oil  Well 
Supply  Company  at  Ballanger  and  Daggett  Streets 
in  Fort  Worth.  The  company  also  made  alterations 
in  the  Texas  State  Bank,  Security  State  Bank  and 
the  Continental  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  the 
same  city  of  Fort  Worth,  which  has  been  made 
successful  by  such  enterprising  men  as  Henry  A. 
Spuhler.  The  home  office  of  the  organization  is  in 
Kansas  City. 


Mr.  Spuhler  was  born  in  Cherokee,  Iowa,  on  No- 
vember 10,  1878,  and  his  parents  are  Peter  Spuhler, 
a building  contractor,  and  Sophia  (Knight)  Spuhler. 
He  attended  school  in  Kansas  and  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  architecture  at  the  Kansas 
State  College  in  1906.  He  built  the  Veterinary  Science 
Building  at  Manhattan,  Kansas,  for  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  the  year  after  his  graduation 
from  college.  In  190S  he  superintended  the  erection 
of  two  railway  depots  in  New  Mexico  for  Henry 
Bennett,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  who  was  the  contractor. 

Howe  and  Hait,  prominent  architects  of  Kansas 
City,  offered  Mr.  Spuhler  a position  with  their  firm 
in  1908,  which  he  accepted,  after  marrying  Loda  May 
Cowger  on  June  9,  1908,  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
He  was  associated  with  that  organization  until  1912 
when  he  accepted  a position  with  the  Long  Construc- 
tion company,  however  before  making  the  associa- 
tion he  supervised  the  construction  of  a mag- 
nificent home  for  R.  A.  Long,  the  millionaire  lumber- 
man of  Kansas  City,  and  many  buildings  on  his 
model  farm  near  the  above  city. 

In  1917  Mr.  Spuhler  was  the  architect  in  charge  of 
the  Cosden  Building  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and  later 
was  employed  by  the  Fuller  Co.  in  the  construction 
of  the  Air  Nitrate  plant  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He 
also  constructed  the  concrete  oil  tanks  at  Worcester. 
Massachusetts,  and  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  for 
the  Western  Construction  Company  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Spuhler  is  the  father  of  two  boys  and  two 
girls,  George  William,  Horace  Allen,  Ethel  Eliza- 
beth and  Loda  Bernice.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Fort  Worth  and  the  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  and  first  came  to  that  city  in  February, 
1919,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Arlington 
Heights  Boulevard,  Stop  Talley.  Summing  up  the 
life  of  Henry  A.  Spuhler,  the  answer  is  success. 
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MMETT  BRENTS  WOOTEN,  secretary  of 

run 

k f-- 

the  Fort  Worth  Grain  & Cotton  Exchange, 

has  been  with  that  institution  since  its 

“ •- f f* : 

1 

establishment  in  1907  and  has  held  his 

-VC- 

The  importance  of  cotton  and  grain  exchanges  in 
the  commercial  life  of  a city  is  universally  conceded 
and  Mr.  Wooten  is  justly  proud  of  the  one  with  which 
he  is  connected.  The  Fort  Worth  Grain  & Cotton 
Exchange  has  a special  department  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  all  grain  in  carload  lots,  coming  and  going 
to  and  from  Fort  Worth.  The  membership  of  the 
Exchange  is  limited  to  100  and  now  has  86  members 
in  good  standing.  The  Exchange  inspected  over 
15,000  cars  of  grain  in  1919.  Mr.  Wooten  began 
his  business  career  as  a broker,  remaining  in  that 
field  until  he  came  to  Fort  Worth  in  1907  from 
Dallas,  Texas. 

The  Exchange  is  located  at  510  Neil  P.  Anderson 
Building,  occupying  4,000  square  feet  of  space. 

September  12,  1889,  was  the  date  of  Mr.  Wooten’s 
birth,  Rucker,  Tenn.,  the  place.  His  father,  W.  J. 
Wooten,  was  a pioneer  of  Rucker,  having  lived  there 
fifty-five  years,  but  is  now  a resident  of  Brown- 
wood,  Texas.  His  mother,  Lyda  Bell  Miller  "Wooten 
was  also  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Wooten’s  education 
came  to  him  through  the  medium  of  Texas  public 
schools.  On  September  28,  1907,  Mr.  Wooten  mar- 
ried Miss  Neoma  Anna  Wood,  daughter  of  G.  P. 
Wood,  formerly  of  Fort  Worth,  now  of  Dallas, 
Texas.  They  have  one  son,  Emmett  B.,  Jr. 

Mr.  Wooten  is  an  active  member  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  addition  to  his  affiliation 
with  the  Fort  Worth  Grain  & Cotton  Exchange,  and 
is  a member  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  family 
reside  at  1316  East  Magnolia  Avenue. 

JOSEPH  A.  CHAPMAN,  Dallas  and  Fort 
Worth,  cotton  broker  and  shipper,  has  for 
many  years  been  an  outstanding  figure  in 
Texas  activities  centering  around  the  sale 
of  that  snowy  fleece  which  forms  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  southern  industrial  life.  A score  of  years 
less  five  measures  the  length  of  time  Mr.  Chapman 
has  made  Fort  Worth  the  scene  of  his  business 
operations.  In  1905  he  came  to  the  Panther  City 
from  Weatherford,  Texas,  where  for  years  he  had 
been  the  successful  agent  of  Crawford  and  Burns, 
cf  Austin,  Texas.  After  moving  to  Fort  Worth 
Mr.  Chapman  was  for  some  five  or  six  years_  asso- 
ciated wflth  Tom  Owens  & Company,  then,  in  1915, 
he  established  for  himself  an  independent  business, 
operating  in  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth. 

As  his  name  signifies,  Mr.  Chapman  corner  of  a 
proud  old  southern  family.  August  17th  marks  the 
day  of  his  birth  in  the  year  1870,  and  “Ole  Missis- 
sippi” is  the  state,  Raymond  the  town,  of  his  nativ- 
ty.  The  majority  of  our  most  successful  men  re- 
ceive their  education  in  the  public  schools  of  which 
we,  as  a nation,  are  justly  proud. 

In  1897  Mr-  Chapman  became  a benedict,  choosing 
as  his  bride  Miss  Maude  Bingham.  Their  children 
number  two,  Joe  A.  Chapman,  Jr.,  and  Geraldine 
Chapman. 

Being  so  closely  identfied  in  his  business  relations 
with  cotton,  it  naturally  follows  that  Mr.  Chapman 
is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Cotton  Exchange. 
Mr.  Chapman’s  local  associations  also  include  mem- 
bership in  two  fraternal  organizations,  the  Elks  and 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  he  is  affiliated  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 


ILEY  LEE  COLEMAN,  manager  of  the  cot- 
ton linter  department  of  Wm.  Hughes  <& 
Company,  2201  Jennings  Avenue,  has  been 
a potent  factor  of  Fort  Worth  business  life 
tor  a full  dozen  years.  The  early  days  of  1900  saw 
him  engag-ed  in  the  oil  business  at  Houston,  Texas, 
but  in  1908  he  severed  connections  with  the  genii 
that  makes  liquid  gold  come  from  the  earth  and  left 
the  Bayou  City  for  Fort  Worth,  where  he  operated 
the  W.  L.  Coleman  Company  and  Coleman  Linter 
Company  until  May,  1920,  at  which  time  he  estab- 
lished a Fort  Worth  office  for  Wm.  Hughes  & Com- 
pany of  New  York,  dealers  in  cotton  linters,  cotton 
waste,  paper  mill  supplies,  wool  waste,  etc.  The 
New  York  office  of  Wm.  Hughes  & Company  is  lo- 
cated at  516  Fifth  Avenue.  This  company  also  owns 
a large  plant  at  Glendale,  L.  I. 

Mr.  Coleman  is  of  the  south  southern,  belonging  to 
an  old  Mississippi  family,  his  parents  being  R.  F. 
Coleman  for  many  years  a merchant  of  Meridian, 
where  Wiley  L.  was  born  on  August  12,  1873,  and 
Allie  (Mullens)  Coleman,  also  a Mississipian.  Mr. 
Coleman’s  education  was  obtained  under  the  tutelage 
of  Texas  schoolmasters.  He  was  married  May  21, 
1894,  to  Miss  Flaurence  Brown,  the  wedding  taking 
place  at  Tyler,  Texas.  They  have  two  children, 
Wiley  L.  Coleman,  Jr.,  now  secretary-treasurer  of 
E.  L.  White  & Company,  and  Miss  Flaurence  Mel- 
drum  Coleman.  Wiley  L.  is  married.  The  family 
home  is  at  502  South  Henderson  Street. 

Mr.  Coleman  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
also  his  membership  is  claimed  by  the  following  or- 
ganizations: Rivercrest  Country  Club,  Fort  Worth 
Club,  Interstate  and  State  Cotton  Seed  Crushers’ 
Association. 

ARREN  G.  GRAY,  District  Manager  for 
West  Texas,  for  the  Republic  Supply  Com- 
pany, with  offices  at  419  North  Main 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  is  managing  a branch  of 
a company  that  supplies  the  Texas  and  Oklahoma  oil 
fields  with  all  kinds  of  supplies  necessary  for  the 
drilling  and  producing  of  wells.  The  company  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  oil  field  supply  companies  in 
the  United  States  and  has  branch  offices  in  Breeken- 
ridge,  Ranger,  Gorman,  De  Leon  and  Stephens 
County  and  does  an  enormous  business  in  Stephens 
County.  Warren  Gray  is  a well  known  man  among- 
oil  circles  and  was  brought  up  among  the  atmosphere 
of  oil  from  a tiny  babe  when  he  first  glimpsed  a 
derrick  in  the  oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania  up  until  to- 
day when  he  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
oil  field  supply  men  in  the  Southwest  fields. 

He  was  born  at  Bradford,  Pennsylvania  in  1888 
and  his  parents  were  Warren  G.  Gray,  an  oil  man 
interested  in  the  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  fields, 
and  Alice  (Gale)  Gray.  He  attended  the  public 
and  high  schools  of  Indiana  and  later  entered  the 
oil  business  in  the  Oklahoma  fields.  He  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Republic  Supply  Company  at  Hous- 
ton in  1912  and  represented  them  in  the  Texas 
Southern  and  Louisiana  oil  fields  until  1919  when  he 
went  to  Fort  Worth  to  assume  the  managership  of 
West  Texas  for  the  same  organization. 

He  was  married  to  Beatrice  Burton,  the  daughter 
of  N.  S.  Burton  a West  Virginia  oil  man,  at  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma  iti  1914.  Although  it  would  seem  that 
Warren  G.  Grays  interests  only  centered  around  the 
oil  industries  because  of  his  success,  it  is  wrong  for 
Warren  G.  Gray  has  time  to  lie  a friend  and  a Texas 
admirer. 
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C.  MYTINGER.  An  important  addition  to 
the  grain  trade  in  Texas  has  been  formed 
in  the  announcement  of  the  J.  C.  Mytinger 
Grain  Go.,  of  Wichita  Falls,  who  have  re- 
cently organized  and  have  leased  the  300,000  bushel 
elevator  at  Wichita  Falls,  formerly  operated  by  J.  C. 
Hunt  Grain  Co.,  and  who  expect  to  formally  enter 
the  grain  business  at  Wichita  Falls  on  June  1st. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Mytinger,  who  is  the  personnel  of  the 
company,  is  well  known  to  the  grain  trade  of  the 
state,  having  for  the  past  thirteen  years  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Wichita  Mill  & Elevator  Company, 
at  Wichita  Falls,  of  which  he  became  manager  in 
March,  1917,  resigning  that  place  recently  to  form 
the  present  company. 

They  will  do  a general  domestic  and  export  grain 
business  and  have  leased  elevators  at  the  following 
places  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma:  Chillicothe,  Goodlett, 
Kirkland,  Medicine  Mound,  Hardeman,  Texas;  El- 
mer, Humphreys,  Loveland,  Hollister  and  Tipton, 
Oklahoma.  In  addition  to  these  they  will  either 
lease  or  build  several  other  elevators  over  the  state. 

Mr.  Mytinger  will  give  this  business  his  personal 
attentions,  devoting  to  it  his  entire  time,  and  will 
maintain  offices  at  Wichita  Falls,  from  which  place 
he  will  direct  the  operation  of  the  other  plants. 

In  addition  to  his  personal  business,  Mr.  Mytinger 
is  also  interested  in  the  following  firms  serving  as: 
president  of  the  Morgan  Feed  & Fuel  Company; 
vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  Wichita  Falls 
Window  Glass  Co.;  secretary  of  the  Waco  Mill  and 
Elevator  Co.,  of  Waco,  Texas;  secretary  of  the  Great 
West  Mill  and  Elevator  Co.,  of  Amarillo,  Texas; 
secretary  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Traction  Co.,  at 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas;  secretary  of  the  Highland 
Irrigation  & Land  Co.,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Wichita 
Irrigation  and  Water  Co.;  secretary  of  the  Joyce 
Land  and  Cante  Co.,  of  Wichita  Falls,  Texas;  secre- 
tary of  the  Wichita  Falls  Lumber  and  Building  Com- 
pany, and  a member  of  the  firm  of  Stainforth, 
Mytinger  and  Walker. 

Mr.  Mytinger  was  born  in  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas, 
in  1889.  His  father,  L.  A.  Mytinger,  is  a native 
of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  Texas  in  1883,  entered 
the  milling  business  at  Sulphur  Springs,  has  since 
retired  and  now  resides  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  After 
completing  the  public  school  system  of  his  home 
city,  young  Mytinger  attended  the  Texas  A.  & M. 
College  for  one  year.  Upon  leaving  school  in  1908 
he  came  to  Wichita  Falls,  started  to  work'  for  the 
Fort  Worth  and  Denver  Railroad  as  a stenographer 
for  one  year,  then  as  assistant  secretary  of  the 
• Wichita  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  another 
year,  and  on  March  1,  1910,  he  became  private  secre- 
tary and  confidential  man  for  the  firm  of  Kemp  & 
Kell,  later  was  placed  in  the  office  of  that  company 
and  in  1917,  became  secretary  and  general  manager 
of  the  Wichita  Mill  and  Elevator  Company. 

In  1910,  at  Wichita  Falls,  Mr.  Mytinger  married 
Miss  Grace  Truman  Porter,  daughter  of  G.  W. 
Porter,  a building  contractor  of  Marshall,  Texas. 
They  have  one  son,  J.  C.,  Jr.,  and  the  family  reside 
at  1801  Pearl  Street. 

Mr.  Mytinger  is  a Mason,  a Shriner  at  the  Maskat 
Temple,  an  Elk  and  a Knight  of  Pythias.  He  is  also 
a member  of  the  Wichita  Club,  Wichita  Falls  Golf 
and  Country  Club  and  the  Rotary  Club,  he  is  ex- 
chairman of  the  Business  Council  of  Wichita  Falls. 

Youthful  and  yet  a business  man  of  demonstrated 
ability  and  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  leading  business 


concerns  in  this  section  of  Texas,  with  his  agents 
in  foreign  countries  and  his  goods  shipped  to  many 
parts  of  the  w'orld,  Mr.  Mytinger  might  well  rank 
with  that  type  of  men  of  whom  it  might  be  said 
“they  contributed  to  the  building  of  Wichita  Falls.” 

~VTJ\  LEE  MOORE,  partner  of  the  well  known 
^ I ^rm  ^I°ore  an(I  Richolt,  lumber  dealers 
* V/Jr  ! ar*d  rea*  estate  men,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
aru}  best  known  business  men  in  Wichita 
Falls,  having  been  steadily  engaged  in  business 
here  since  1881.  Mr.  Moore  came  here  from  Iowa 
and  first  entered  the  contracting  business,  operating 
alone  until  189G  when  he  entered  into  a partnership 
with  J.  A.  Richolt.  The  partners  continued  to  do  a 
general  contracting  business  until  1906  when  they 
added  to  their  business  the  operation  of  a lumber 
yard,  opening  their  first  yard  next  door  to  the  post 
office. 

Besides  their  lumber  business  the  firm  is  now 
doing  a large  jobbing  business  in  building  materials 
and  has  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  com- 
pletely stocked  yards  in  North  or  "West  Texas. 
They  occupy  a plot  of  ground  fronting  350  feet  on 
Scott  Street  and  300  feet  on  Indiana,  occupying 
practically  the  whole  block.  Thirty  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  lumber  yard. 

For  several  years  the  firm  has  been  doing  an 
extensive  business  in  real  estate,  building  and  sell- 
ing houses.  They  have  ample  capital  and  have 
done  a great  deal  to  relieve  the  housing  shortage  in 
this  manner  and  also  by  selling  building  materials 
on  the  installment  plan. 

Mr.  Moore  was  born  at  Des  Moines  County,  Iowa, 
August  30,  1858,  a son  of  William  R.  and  Mary  R. 
(Parriott)  Moore,  pioneer  residents  of  Iowa.  He 
received  a public  school  education  and  was  engaged 
in  the  contracting  business  there  before  coming  to 
Wichita  Falls.  He  was  married  in  1888  to  Miss 
Katie  O.  Bradley,  of  Wichita  Falls.  They  have 
five  children,  Clifford  B.,  Clarence  L.,  Ruby,  W.  Lee, 
Jr.,  and  James  A.  Mr.  Moore  is  a Knights  Templar, 
a member  of  the  Shrine  and  past  grand  master  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Texas  and  past  master  of  the 
Wichita  Blue  Lodge  No.  635.  He  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  for  many  years 
served  on  its  board  of  directors,  participating  in 
many  of  the  forward  movements  that  have  aided  in 
the  development  of  Wichita  Falls.  He  also  served 
as  a member  of  the  board  of  aldermen  for  four  years. 

A.  RICHOLT,  is  a native  of  Ohio  and  was 
born  at  Defiance,  March  14,  1867,  a son  of 
John  M.  and  Pauline  (King)  Richolt,  who 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Defiance. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Defiance 
and  early  in  life  engaged  in  business  for  himself, 
coming*  to  Texas  in  1889.  He  also  was  a contractor 
and  operated  independently  in  Wichita  Falls  before 
forming  the  partnership  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Richolt  was  married  at  Vernon,  Texas,  in 
1895  to  Miss  Katherine  Huckaby,  member  of  a well 
known  Vernon  family.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Pauline. 

Mr.  Richolt  is  a Mason,  a member  of  Wichita 
Falls  Blue  Lodge  No.  635,  Knights  Templar  and  a 
member  of  Maskat  Shrine.  He  is  affiliated  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Richolt  is  a director  and 
vice-president  of  the  Security  National  Bank  and 
for  ten  years  was  a member  of  the  board  of  aider- 
men. 
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A.  MARCUS,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Peoples  Ice  Company,  Inc., 
101-5  Pecan  Street,  Wichita  Falls,  is  the 
largest  wholesale  and  retail  ice  dealer  and 
has  the  largest  ice  plant  and  cold  storage  plant  in 
Northwest  Texas.  The  company  was  established  in 
1004,  incorporated  in  1900  with  a capital  of  $250,000; 
other  officials  of  the  organization  are  P.  Marcus, 
vice-president,  who  resides  at  Dallas,  and  Abe  Mar- 
cus, secretary  and  treasurer.  There  are  two  plants 
— the  one  at  101-105  Pecan  Street  and  the  second 
at  Fifth  and  Indiana  Avenue;  their  total  capacity 
is  150  tons  per  day  with  8,000  tons  storage  capacity, 
which  retains  the  service  of  eighty  employees  and 
keep  six  trucks  and  twenty  wagons  rolling  out 
deliveries.  Practically  every  town  out  from  Wichita 
Falls  for  a distance  of  ten  to  150  miles  receives  its 
ice  supply  from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Marcus. 

Mr.  Marcus  was  born  at  Tyler,  Texas,  in  1877. 
His  father,  M.  Marcus,  deceased  since  1905,  was 
the  founder  of  the  present-day  business  that  has 
reached  state  proportions.  As  the  Marcus  family 
moved  to  Wichita  Falls  in  1882  when  M.  A.  Marcus 
was  a child,  the  school  system  of  that  city  has  given 
him  his  education.  After  graduation  he  began  work 
in  a mercantile  establishment  at  Wichita  Falls,  then 
later  at  Abilene,  Texas,  in  each  case  on  a salary,  an 
employment  that  extended  through  fourteen  years. 
Then  he  became  a wagon  driver  for  his  father’s 
business  and  from  that  start  has  worked  through 
every  department  of  the  concern  to  the  position  of 
president  and  general  manager.  Mr.  Marcus  has 
extensive  interests  in  the  ice  business  of  Texas, 
having  interests  in  other  plants. 

In  1002,  at  Abilene,  Texas,  Miss  Glennie  Barry 
and  Mr.  Marcus  were  united  in  marriage;  they  have 
three  children:  Miss  Adele,  age  seventeen,  Lawrence, 
age  sixteen,  and  Katherine,  age  eleven.  The  family 
reside  at  2404  Tenth  Street.  Mr.  Marcus  is  a 
Mason,  a Shriner  of  the  Maskat  Shrine,  a member 
of  the  Elks,  the  Rotary  Club,  Wichita  Golf  and 
Country  Club  and  the  Wichita  Club.  He  has  always 
been  active  in  the  social  and  civic  life  of  his  city 
as  well  as  in  its  commercial  circles.  He  and  his 
interests  will  be  leaders  in  the  big  future  of  his  city 
as  they  are  in  its  present. 

ACK  C.  BARNARD.  ry-treasurer  and 

manager  of  the  P.  B.  M.  Company,  812-14 
Indiana  Street,  leading  dry  goods  depart- 
ment store,  fame  to  Wichita  Falls  from 
Tennessee  in  1912  and  assumed  his  present  position. 
The  business  was  established  in  1910  by  C.  J. 
Barnard  and  in  1912  merged  into  a corporation 
known  as  the  P.  B.  M.  Company.  C.  J.  Barnard  is 
president;  G.  C.  Wood,  vice-president;  Jack  C. 
Barnard,  secretary-treasurer.  These  with  James 
H.  Barnard,  comprise  the  directorate  of  the  com- 
pany. 

This  is  the  second  oldest  store  in  Wichita  Falls 
and  the  largest  dispenser  of  merchandise  in  the  city. 
With  a capitalization  of  seventy-five  thousands  dol- 
lars, the  company  is  now  doing  an  annual  business 
aggregating  more  than  one  million  dollars.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date  dry  goods 
and  department  stores  to  be  found  in  any  city  the 
size  of  Wichita  Falls  in  the  country.  The  build- 
ing, which  is  owned  by  the  company,  is  fifty  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  and  the  entire  two  floors 
and  basement  are  occupied  by  the  store.  About 
75  people  are  employed. 


Jack  C.  Barnard  was  born  at  Hoods  Landing, 
Tennessee,  October  25,  1800,  a son  of  S.  T.  and 
Margaret  (Williams)  Barnard.  His  father  has  been 
a well  known  merchant  and  business  man  of  Eastern 
Tennessee  for  many  years.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Tennessee  and  early  in  life  entered 
the  business  world,  engaging  in  mining  in  Tennessee 
prior  to  removing  to  Wichita  Falls  and  taking  up 
mercantile  lines. 

In  1916  Mr.  Barnard  was  married  in  Wichita 
Falls  to  Miss  Claire  Mabson.  They  reside  at  2008 
Elizabeth  Street. 

Mr.  Barnard  is  an  enterprising  and  successful 
business  man  and  intensely  interested  in  the  future 
of  Wichita  Falls.  He  expects  to  see  it  become  a 
city  of  a hundred  thousand  inhabitants  and  is  ever 
ready  to  lend  his  assistance  to  any  movement  for 
the  general  good.  He  is  a member  of  the  Elks, 
Rotary  Club,  Golf  Club  and  a member  of  the  busi- 
ness council  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Wichita  Falls  Ad  Club  and  a director 
of  the  Security  National  Bank. 

HA.  QUILLIN,  proprietor  of  the  Oil  Center 
Lumber  Company,  came  to  Wichita  Falls 
from  Joplin.  Missouri,  in  1919  and  imme- 
diately established  himself  in  the  lumber 
business  and  in  less  than  two  years  has  developed 
one  of  the  largest  retail  lumber  yards  in  this  sec- 
tion. The  Oil  Center  Lumber  Company  is  amply 
financed  and  in  position  to  make  advantageous  con- 
tracts with  mills  for  handling  their  output.  Every 
kind  of  lumber  and  building  material  is  carried  in 
stock  in  the  local  yards  and  a complete  line  of  rig 
timbers  for  derricks  and  other  oil  field  construction 
is  also  carried.  Special  attention  has  been  given 
the  oil  field  trade  and  prompt  deliveries  have  aided 
materially  in  developing  a large  business  in  this 
line.  The  company  has  a large  yard  covering  a plot 
of  ground  125  by  150  feet  with  ample  loading  and 
unloading  facilities.  Five  men  are  regularly  em- 
ployed in  the  local  yard.  With  the  opening  of  the 
oil  field  at  Breckenridge,  the  Oil  Center  Lumber 
Company  established  a yard  and  office  there  under 
the  name  of  Stephens  County  Lumber  Co.,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Wichita  Falls  office.  The 
branch  at  Breckenridge  is  doing  a large  business, 
specializing  in  materials  for  oil  field  construction. 

Mr.  Quillin  was  born  at  Jasper,  near  Joplin,  Mo., 
February  16,  1876,  a son  of  George  O.  and  Jennie 
(Andrews)  Quillin.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  the  Warrenburg  State  Normal  School 
at  Warrenburg,  Mo. 

Upon  leaving  school  Mr.  Quillin  entered  the  lum- 
ber business  and  has  been  engaged  steadily  in  that 
line  for  about  twenty  years.  He  was  in  charge  of 
a large  retail  yard  at  Joplin  before  removing  to 
Wichita  Falls. 

In  1904  Mr.  Quillin  was  married  at  Carthage,  Mis- 
souri, to  Miss  Alta  Cline,  member  of  a well  known 
Missouri  family.  They  have  one  sun,  Emmett  C. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quillin  reside  at  2408  Kemp  Boule- 
vard. 

A progressive  and  energetic  business  man,  Mr. 
Quillin  is  a thorough  master  of  the  lumber  business 
and  is  enthusiastic  in  his  predictions  for  the  future 
of  Wichita  Falls.  He  is  a member  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 
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0OHN  W.  STONE,  one  of  the  pioneer  citizens 
of  Wichita  Falls,  real  estate  and  invest- 
ments and  independent  oil  operator,  has  been 
a resident  of  this  city  since  1890,  having 
come  here  at  that  time  as  chief  train  dispatcher  for 
the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  City  Railway  Company. 
He  had  formerly  been  employed  by  the  same  com- 
pany at  Fort  Worth  as  telegraph  operator  and  in 
the  six  years  following  his  locating  in  Texas  in 
1884  was  made  chief  dispatcher  and  placed  in  charge 


of  the  office  at  Wichita  Falls. 

Mr.  Stone  was  born  at  Fisherville,  near  Stanton, 
in  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  September  16,  1867, 
a son  of  Henry  F.  and  Martha  J.  (Rowe)  Stone. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  and  at  an  early  age 
began  work  as  a telegraph  operator. 

Coming  to  Texas  in  1884  he  located  first  at  Den- 
ton and  later  at  Fort  Worth,  remaining  there  until 
his  removal  to  Wichita  Falls  six  years  later.  He  is 
extensively  interested  in  Wichita  Falls  realty  and 
has  some  valuable  business  property. 

Mr.  Stone  was  married  at  Denton.  Texas,  in  1890 
to  Miss  Florence  Seymour,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  who 
was  visiting  in  Denton  at  that  time.  They  have 
three  children,  Jerome  Seymour,  Helen,  now  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Anderson  of  Wichita  Falls,  and  Robert  Allen. 

Mr.  Stone  is  a man  of  progressive  ideals,  keenly 
interested  in  the  development  of  Wichita  Falls  and 
North  Texas,  and  very  optimistic  regarding  the 
future  of  this  section.  Although  taking  but  a 
nominal  interest  in  politics,  he  was  early  this  year 
advanced  by  his  friends  as  a candidate  for  mayor 
of  Wichita  Falls.  He  is  a Mason,  a member  of 
Maskat  Temple  Shrine,  the  Wichita  Falls  Com- 
mandery,  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  Wichita  Country  Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  a number  of  other  organizations. 

ILES  O’REILLY,  Ninth  Street,  Wichita 
Falls,  to  whom  one  of  the  most  progressive 
centers  of  Texas,  Wichita  Falls,  owes  the 
beginnings  of  its  modern  buildings  for  he 
is  the  builder  of  several  of  the  first  brick  structures 
in  that  city  of  big  buildings  big  men,  and  big  busi- 
ness. To  be  a pioneer  is  to  have  a responsibility 
indeed;  it  means  not  only  to  endure  hardships,  but, 
what  is  a more  difficult  thing  to  do,  it  means  the  lay- 
ing of  foundations  adequate  enough  for  the  business 
of  tomorrow,  for  no  future  business  can  go  beyond 
its  foundation  strength.  To  the  endurance,  the 
energy  and  the  foresight  of  men  of  yesterday  are 
we  indebted  for  the  present  era  of  progress  in  big 
things.  Miles  O'Reilly,  retired  from  active  work 
today,  is  one  of  the  pioneer  builders  of  Wichita 
Falls.  His  personality  and  character  are  reflected 
in  many  of  its  buildings. 

Mr.  O’Reilly  is  an  Irishman,  born  at  Kerry,  in 
1848.  His  father  was  Robert  O’Reilly  and  the 
schools  of  Ireland  gave  him  his  education.  When 
he  was  twenty  he  moved  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  1869,  and  settled  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Here  he  learned  the  trade  of  the  brick  mason  and 
in  this  capacity  he  began  to  make  his  way  over  the 
United  States  as  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  his  new 
home-land.  He  began  with  the  national  capito! 
where  he  went  and  spent  one  year  during  President 
Grant’s  administration  and  he  often  met  the  presi- 
dent on  the  street  as  he  left  the  White  House.  Los 
Angeles,  California,  he  visited  next,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast,  where  he  maintained  himself  easily  by  his 
trade  for  about  five  years,  the  latter  period  being 


spent  in  San  Francisco  in  the  contracting  business. 

It  is  here  he  first  launched  into  the  bigger  business 
of  contracting  which  was  his  natural  calling.  The 
Hawaiian  Islands  then  became  his  home  for  two  and 
one-half  years.  He  then  returned  to  San  Francisco 
to  enter  school  to  add  to  his  knowledge  of  contract- 
ing and  brick  work  the  equipment  of  an  engineer. 
He  next  went  to  New  York  City  where  he  remained 
for  two  years.  He  heard  a great  deal  of  Texas,  and 
in  1883,  after  reading  a Houston  newspaper,  he 
came  to  the  Lone  Star  State;  he  did  not  like  Hous- 
ton, nor  Austin  which  he  tried  next  and  continued 
his  search  for  what  he  thought  would  be  the  coming 
city  of  Texas  and  in  1884  he  picked  Wichita  Falls 
as  being  the  center  with  this  destination.  At  this 
time  Mr.  O’Reilly  can  give  many  well-founded 
reasons  why  Wichita  Falls  will  be  a city  of  250,000 
people  in  the  near  future;  added  to  its  oil  wealth 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  commercial  center  for  ter- 
ritory in  every  direction  for  100  miles  around.  In 
this  city  he  began  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  built 
one  of  the  first  brick  buildings  called  the  James 
Opera  House,  on  Indiana  Avenue  between  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Streets.  Since  1904  Mr.  O'Reilly  has 
retired  -from  .active  contracting  and  has  devoted  his 
time  to  taking  care  of  his  large  holdings  of  real 
estate. 

He  also  furnished  the  brick  for  the  St.  James 
Hotel,  Hines  Building,  and  many  other  buildings 
of  that  kind  and  also  contracted  to  lay  the  brick  for 
them.  Mr.  O’Reilly  was  a director  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  from  the  time  it  was  organized  until 
he  resigned  January,  1920. 

As  one  who  chose  Wichita  Falls  as  a winner  thirty- 
seven  years  ago,  Mr.  O’Reilly  is  today  enjoying  the 
vindication  of  his  judgment. 

M.  VINER,  manager  of  the  Viner  Invest- 
ment Company,  Hotel  Wm.  Mary,  came  to 
Wichita  Falls  from  Tulsa,  Okla.,  in  1918 
where  he  has  a business  under  the  same 
name  which  was  organized  in  1914.  He  has  been 
operating  in  Texas  since  1919.  The  company  builds 
houses,  apartments,  hotels,  business  and  other  build- 
ings, helps  to  build  towns  and  develop  same.  They 
have  their  own  designing  and  construction  forces  at 
both  Wichita  Falls  and  Tulsa.  The  company  makes 
a specialty  of  studying  the  modern  methods  of  de- 
signing, and  building  which  originate  in  the  East, 
and  will  send  representatives  to  any  city  or  town  to 
study  any  type  of  building  which  a client  might 
desire.  The  company  is  at  all  times  in  a position 
to  give  information  about  any  type  or  character  of 
building.  A.  S.  Viner  is  manager  of  the  Tulsa  office 
of  the  company.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  studied 
and  specialized  in  this  "line  of  work  under  specialists 
in  Kansas  City  and  knows  the  work  very  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Viner  was  born  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  May 
20,  1894.  His  parents,  J.  and  Mary  Black  Viner, 
reside  in  Kansas  City,  his  father  being  a retired 
business  man.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  and 
high  schools  of  Kansas  City  and  the  College  of 
New  York. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Viner  served  in  the  signal 
corps  of  the  officers  training  school  at  Camp  Frank- 
lin. He  was  in  the  service  about  one  year.  He  is  a 
Mason,  a Shriner,  Scottish  Rite  and  York  Rite,  his 
membership  being  with  Kansas  City  Blue  Lodge  No. 
347.  He  is  a member  of  the  Wichita  Club,  the  Ad 
Club,  the  University  Club  and  the  Silver  Lake 
Club,  and  is  president  of  the  last  two. 
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-.yn  EORGE  L).  KEITH,  vice-president  of  the 
fI  J Harkrider-Keith-Cooke  Company,  1107-09 
C'VJJ  Ohio  Street,  wholesale  produce  dealers, 
came  to  Wichita  Falls  from  Fort  \\  orth  in 
1908.  He  has  been  in  the  wholesale  grocery  and 
produce  business  for  the  past  twenty-two  years, 
and  previous  to  entering  this  firm  was  connected 
with  the  Carter-Hunt  Grocery  Company  for  nine 
years.  The  present  business  was  opened  at  Wichita 
Falls,  September  1,  1907,  as  a branch  of  the  Hark- 
rider-Keith-Cooke  Company  at  Fort  Worth,  the  larg- 
est wholesale  produce  company  in  the  South,  operat- 
ing branch  house  at  Abilene,  Texas,  under  the  name 
of  “Abilene  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Company.” 

The  Wichita  concern  has  three  salesmen  covering 
the  Wichita  territory,  and  two  city  salesmen.  The 
company  owrns  its  own  two-story  building  with  cold 
storage  plant  70x134  feet.  The  storage  vaults  will 
hold  from  fifteen  to  twenty  carloads  of  goods,  and 
from  three  to  five  hundred  carloads  of  goods  are 
handled  annually.  A corps  of  twenty-three  people 
are  employed  in  the  office  and  plant. 

Mr.  Keith  is  a native  of  Falmouth,  Pendleton 
County,  Ky.,  born  September  7,  1874.  His  father 
was  Calvin  D.  Keith,  of  Falmouth,  and  his  mother 
was  Mary  Ella  Lightfoot.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Fort  Worth.  He  has  twice  been 
married,  his  first  wife  being  Meta  Ransom  of  Cor- 
sicana, by  whom  two  children,  Calvin  R.  and  George 
D.,  Jr.,  were  born.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Mollie 
Black  of  Fort  Worth,  and  there  are  two  children 
from  this  union,  Kenneth  M.  and  Jim.  The  family 
home  is  “Ranch  Circle  H,”  six  miles  east  of  Wichita 
Falls,  in  Clay  County.  Here  he  has  about  1,300 
acres  where  he  raises  white  faced  cattle. 


Mr.  Keith  is  a York  Rite  Mason  and  a Shriner, 
Moslah  Temple,  Wichita  Blue  Lodge  Xo.  635.  He 
is  identified  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  enjoys 
a large  circle  of  friends  and  is  prominent  among 
the  leading  business  men  of  Wichita  Falls. 


T.  GANT,  secretary-treasurer  and  general 
manager  of  the  Wichita  Ice  Company,  has 
given  to  Wichita  Falls  a thoroughly  depend- 
able and  reliable  ice  service  and  has  found 
his  company  serving  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
customers  each  season.  The  plant  was  purchased  in 
January,  1921,  and  enlarged  so  that  its  capacity  of  60 
tons  per  day  was  increased  to  130  tons.  The  company 
is  also  building  a large  commercial  cold  storage  plant 
which  will  supply  the  demand  long  felt  for  an  in- 
dustry of  this  kind  in  Wichita  Falls.  Other  officers 
of  the  Wichita  Ice  Company  are:  T.  J.  Taylor,  presi- 
dent and  Frank  Kell,  vice  president.  The  company 
operates  ten  wagons,  three  trucks  and  has  over 
twenty-five  employees. 


Mr.  Gant  is  a native  Texan  and  was  born  in  John- 
son county  in  1882.  He  is  a son  of  J.  T.  S.  and  Annie 
(Edgin)  Gant,  well  known  residents  of  Wichita  Falls. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Arche 
County  and  his  early  life  was  spent  on  a farm.  He 
was  with  the  Farmers  Cotton  Oil  Company  at 
Wichita  Falls  for  seven  years  and  from  1910  to  1915 
served  as  manager  of  the  Farmers’  Supply  Company. 
During  a period  of  several  years  he  operated  a cotton 
seed  business,  buying  and  selling  cotton  seed  for  oil 
mills. 


Mr.  Gant  was  married  at  Wichita  Falls  in  1916  to 
Miss  Vera  Taylor,  daughter  of  T.  J.  Taylor,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Exchange 


National  Bank  of  Wichita  Falls  and  one  of  the  city’s 
leading  citizens.  They  have  one  son,  Jack,  three 
years  of  age. 

Besides  the  Wichita  Falls  Ice  Company,  Mr.  Gant 
is  interested  in  various  other  projects  and  is  always 
ready  to  lend  aid  and  encouragement  to  any  move- 
ment for  the  betterment  of  the  city.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Masonic  order  and  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks. 
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I’.  TARRY  is  another  one  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  war  veterans  who  selected  Wichita 
Falls  as  their  home  after  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg  was  dissolved,  coming  to  the  city  in 
February,  1919,  located  at  Call  Field  as  an  officer 
in  the  Quartermaster’s  Corps.  He  is  associated  with 
J.  L.  Elkins  in  the  ownership  and  management  of  the 
J.  P.  Tarry  Transfer  and  Storage  Company,  S22  Ohio 
Avenue,  establishing  the  business  in  February,  1920, 
and  doing  a general  transfer  and  storage  business, 
all  kinds  of  moving  and  heavy  hauling.  The  com- 
pany is  especially  equipped  for  doing  long  distance 
hauling  and  has  excellent  storage  facilities,  including 
a large  airplane  hangar  with  concrete  floor  at  Call 
Field,  which  makes  an  ideal  warehouse  for  storage 
of  all  kinds.  They  also  have  another  warehouse  and 
employ  a force  of  eight  people. 


Mr.  Tarry  began  his  business  career  in  1909,  after 
finishing  school,  beginning  as  a bookkeeper  in  a 
Meridian,  Miss.,  bank,  where  he  worked  until  he 
enlisted  in  the  army,  May  12,  1917,  entering  the  R.  O. 
T.  C.  at  Fort  McPherson.  Here  he  was  commissioned 
a second  lieutenant  in  the  Q.  M.  C.  and  served  in 
seven  different  camps  in  the  United  States.  He  went 
to  France  where  he  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant 
and  returned  to  Call  Field  as  an  officer  in  the 
Q.  M.  C.  He  was  discharged  from  the  service  at  Call 
Field  October  27.  1919,  and  immediately  took  up  his 
residence  in  Wichita  Falls.  He  was  born  in  Ham- 
burg, Ala.,  in  1892,  and  educated  in  the  public  and 
high  schools  of  that  city.  His  parents  were  J.  P. 
and  Georgia  (Dehonev)  Tarry,  natives  of  Alabama 
and  Kentucky,  respectively.  He  was  married  at 
Shreveport,  La.,  in  March.  1920,  to  Miss  Allie  Kate 
Suttle,  daughter  of  R.  H.  Suttle,  of  Meridian,  Miss., 
and  they  have  one  child,  Mary  Katherine.  They  re- 
side at  1508  Taylor.  He  is  a Mason  and  a member 
of  Stonewall  Club  at  Meridian.  Miss. 
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HARLES  I*.  WALKER  came  to  Wichita  Falls 
April  1,  1919  to  engage  with  the  Toombs- 
Shepherd  Sash  and  Door  Company,  of  this 
city.  Prior  to  engaging  in  this  business  Mr. 
Walker  was  a newspaper  man  in  Oklahoma  City  from 
1899  until  1905,  when  he  went  with  the  Oklahoma 
Sash  and  Door  Company  of  Oklahoma  City,  re- 
maining with  them  until  1915,  when  he  went  with 
the  El  Paso  Sash  and  Door  Company  of  El  Paso, 
Texas.  He  became  sales  manager  for  the  Toombs- 
Shepherd  Sash  and  Door  Company  of  Wichita  Falls, 
April  1,  1919,  and  later  became  general  manager. 


Mr.  Walker  is  a native  of  Greeley,  Kansas.  His 
parents  were  C.  P.  and  Sarah  E.  Welsh  Walker. 
His  father  was  a farmer.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Greeley  and  Colony,  Kansas,  and  the 
Baker  University  at  Baldwin. 


He  was  mai’ried  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1920,  to  Miss  Anna  Machin,  and  they  live 
at  171S  Collins  avenue.  He  is  an  Elk  and  a member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TEXAS 


A COR  J.  LORY,  vice  president  and  director 
of  the  City  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
came  to  Texas  from  Pomeroy,  Iowa,  and 
since  he  located  in  Wichita  Falls  in  1887,  he 
has  been  one  of  the  important  factors  contributing  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  city.  Devoting 
himself  to  the  real  estate  and  investment  business 
when  he  first  came  to  the  city,  he  had  much  to  do 
with  the  city’s  progress  in  a building  way  and  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  a number  of  industries  here, 
many  of  which  he  is  connected  with  either  as  officer 
or  director.  He  was  one  of  the  original  organizers 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  which  he  later 
became  president.  lie  is  a stockholder  in  several 
local  institutions,  including  refineries,  laundries  and 
the  Wichita  Falls  Daily  Times.  Previous  to  leaving 
Pomeroy  Iowa,  he  had  been  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness there  about  eight  years.  At  Gainesville,  Texas, 
where  he  first  located,  he  went  on  a sheep  ranch  in 
Cook  County  and  remained  there  four  years.  He 
then  went  to  Archer  County,  where  he  acquired  a 
sheep  and  cattle  ranch  which  he  operated  for  twelve 
years,  selling  out  to  move  to  Wichita  Falls. 

Mr.  Lory  was  born  at  Cornwall,  England,  January 
3,  1839,  and  came  to  the  United  States  with  his 
parents  in  1849,  settling  in  Wisconsin,  where  his 
father  engaged  in  farming,  which  he  continued  until 
his  death.  The  son  attended  the  public  schools  both 
in  England  and  in  Wisconsin  and  finished  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Plattville  Academy  in  that  state.  When 
a young  man  he  came  out  to  this  country  in  1882, 
when  there  were  practically  no  railroads.  He  was 
married  at  Mount  Morris,  111.,  in  1912,  to  Miss  Ella 
Kirkpatrick,  daughter  of  John  Fletcher  Kirkpatrick, 
and  their  home  is  at  1302  Tenth  Street.  He  has 
served  on  the  City  Council  of  the  city  and  has  always 
been  identified  with  all  agencies  making  for  good 
government,  good  schools  and  good  citizenship.  His 
first  vote  was  cast  for  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his 
last  vote  for  President  Harding.  He  is  a staunch 
Republican.  He  is  a booster  for  his  city,  believing 
it  to  have  a greater  future  than  any  other  city  in  the 
state,  and  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  upbuilding  of 
Wichita  Falls  he  is  actively  identified  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  a member  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  and  has  been  a deacon  in  the  organization 
for  over  twenty  years,  now  serving  as  a senior 
deacon. 


|OSCOE  H.  STOCKS,  manager  Citizens  Lum- 
ber Company.  Sibley  and  Broad  Streets, 
came  to  Wichita  Falls  in  1919,  and  in  Feb- 

ruary,  1920,  the  above  company,  which  is  a 

partnership  in  which  J.  H.  Crumpler,  T.  A.  Wilson, 
A.  W.  Karrenbock,  John  W.  Thomas  and  R.  H.  Stocks 
are  interested,  was  formed,  Mr.  Stocks  assuming 
the  management  of  the  company’s  business.  The 
organization  handles  a general  line  of  building 
materials,  including  lime,  plaster,  cement,  builder’s 
hardware,  etc.,  their  salesrooms  occupying  a space 
of  150  x 300  feet.  They  carry  a large  stock  and  are 
always  in  position  to  meet  every  demand  for  any- 
thing in  their  line. 


Prior  to  engaging  with  the  Citizens  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Stocks  had  former  experience  in  this  line 
of  business  at  Ballinger,  Texas,  whore  he  was  con- 
nected with  H.  H.  Hardin  of  the  Hardin  Lumber 
Company  for  two  years,  during  year  1919  he  was 
connected  with  C.  D.  Shamburger. 


During  the  war  Mr.  Stocks  served  in  the  165th 
Depot  Brigade,  58th  Company,  and  in  85th  Inf.. 
Company  A.  He  -was  discharged  from  the  service 
February  12,  1919. 

Mr.  Stocks  is  a native  of  Ballinger,  Texas,  born 
September  9,  1895,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  town.  His  parents  were  T.  J.  and 
Sarah  E.  (Wright)  Stocks. 

He  was  married  at  Ballinger,  Texas,  June,  1919,  to 
Miss  Marion  Wooden,  a native  of  Ballinger  and 
daughter  of  I.  O.  Wooden,  a real  estate  man  of  that 
town. 

Mr.  Stocks,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  business,  is 
well  identified  with  the  growth  and  progress  of  his 
city  and  he  takes  a deep  interest  in  all  matters  that 
conduce  to  the  furtherance  of  the  welfare  of  Wichita 
Falls.  He  has  an  abiding  faith  in  his  town  and  ex- 
pects to  see  it  become  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  in  the  State.  Parties  contemplating  locating 
in  Wichita  Falls  and  building  there  will  find  him 
willing  to  lend  them  every  accommodation  possible 
in  submitting  estimates,  suggestions,  etc.,  that  will 
aid  in  the  consummation  of  their  plans. 

It.  ARNOLD,  partner  in  the  realty  firm  of 
Mills  & Arnold,  Iowa  Park,  not  only  is  a 
leader  in  one  of  the  most  important  lines 
of  business,  real  estate,  in  the  big  new  West, 
new  since  the  immense  oil  discoveries,  but  is  Mayor 
of  Iowa  Park  and  is  thereby  the  chief  spokesman  and 
perhaps  more  responsible  for  the  development  of  his 
city  which  is  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  richest  oil 
territories  of  the  United  States.  George  Mills  is  the 
partner  in  the  firm.  The  real  estate  business  is 
fundamental  everywhere,  but  at  Iowa  Park  it  is 
especially  so  because  of  the  oil  values,  an  irrigation 
project  which  will  take  in  100,000  acres  of  irrigable 
lands,  and  because  it  is  also  a great  agricultural 
country. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  born  at  Anson,  in  Jones  County, 
Texas,  August  18,  1887.  His  father  was  Judge  F.  M. 
Arnold,  County  Judge  of  Jones  County,  who  came  to 
Texas  in  1857.  Jones  County  public  schools  and 
Simmons  College  at  Abilene,  Texas,  gave  the  youth 
his  education.  He  later  went  to  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas, where  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
for  three  years.  In  1914,  he  came  to  Iowa  Park 
where  he  started  in  the  dry  goods  business.  He  con- 
tinued this  business  until  1918  when  he  entered  the 
real  estate  business.  Mr.  Arnold  is  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Park  Inn  and  one  of  its 
promoters;  he  is  secretary  and  manager  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Business  League,  organized  in  1918, 
and  has  a membership  of  140  for  the  purpose  of 
civic  progress  and  betterment.  He  is  also  a leader 
in  the  irrigation  project  which  will  give  to  his  city 
100,000  acres.  He  is  thus  identifying  himself  with 
every  worthy  interest  of  his  section  of  the  state. 

In  1911,  at  Iowa  Parle,  Miss  Zulah  Matthews  be- 
came the  bride  of  Mr.  Arnold.  They  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Dorothy  Margaret.  The  family  reside  at  101 
Poe  Street.  In  addition  to  his  business  interests, 
Mr.  Arnold  is  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
with  the  Y.  M.  B.  L.  and  the  Ft.  Worth  Chapter  of 
the  D.  O.  O.  K.  His  church  affiliation  is  Methodist. 

As  a director  of  one  of  the  most  vital  industries 
of  his  city,  as  its  Mayor  and  a public-spirited  citizen, 
Mr.  Arnold  is  a first  rank  citizen  of  his  city  and  not 
only  now  has  hut  in  the  future  will  hold  a big  place 
in  its  development. 
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MEN  OF  TEXAS 


ARRf  HOLMGREN,  lessee  and  professor 
in  charge  of  Draughon’s  Practical  Business 
College,  71012  Seventh  Street,  is  helping 
many  of  the  young  people  of  Wichita  Falls 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a successful  business 
career  and  since  opening  the  school  on  September 
1,  1921,  has  had  a most  gratifying  enrollment.  Be- 
sides shorthand  and  typewriting,  in  both  of  which 
Mr.  Holmgren  is  a recognized  expert,  the  school 
gives  practical  courses  in  bookkeeping  and  business 
administration  and  in  business  law  and  the  student 
upon  graduation  is  splendidly  equipped  for  the 
struggles  of  an  active  business  career. 

The  Draughon  Practical  Business  College  operates 
both  day  and  night  classes  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  desire  to  continue  in  their  regular  posi- 
tions while  studying  to  complete  the  course  in  train- 
ing. The  day  classes  are  from  9 a.  m.  to  3:30  p.  m., 
and  the  night  classes  from  7 to  9 p.  m.,  three  nights 
each  week. 

Mr.  Holmgren  is  a native  of  Kansas  and  was  born 
in  Lindsborg  on  August  9,  1887.  He  is  a son  of 
L.  Holmgren,  native  of  Sweden,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1884  and  settled  in  Kansas.  After 
attending  the  public  schools  at  Lindborg  Mr.  Holm- 
gren entered  Bethany  College.  He  also  took  a com- 
plete business  course  and  specialized  in  shorthand 
writing,  becoming  an  expert  stenographer.  After 
completing  his  studies  Mr.  Holmgren  engaged  in 
the  grocery  business  at  MePhearson,  Kansas,  and 
later  at  Sylvia  and  then  entered  the  grain  business 
at  Wichita,  Kansas,  where  he  remained  for  six  years 
before  coming  to  Wichita  Falls.  After  coming  here 
he  worked  as  a public  stenographer  before  opening 
the  Draughon  Business  College. 

Mr.  Holmgren  is  married  and  has  two  children, 
Brunhilde  and  Lloyd.  He  resides  at  7101/2  Seventh 
Street. 

An  able  instructor  and  experienced  business  man 
as  well,  Mr.  Holmgren  is  giving  to  his  students 
careful  and  conscientious  training  and  fitting  them 
for  active  business  careers.  He  is  a believer  in  the 
future  of  Wichita  Falls  and  expects  to  build  up  one 
of  the  best  business  schools  in  the  state. 


GUIS  A.  ROBINSON,  owner  of  the  Louis  A. 
Robinson  & Company,  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance, came  from  Lubbock,  Texas,  to  Wichita 
Falls  in  1919,  and  organized  his  present 
business  that  year.  He  deals  in  city  and  farm 
properties,  giving  particular  attention  to  city  prop- 
erty, and  since  the  establishment  of  his  business 
he  has  handled  some  very  important  deals.  His 
listings  include  some  of  the  choicest  business  and 
residence  property  in  Wichita  Falls  and  prospective 
buyers  will  find  him  in  a position  to  meet  their  re- 
quirements for  all  kinds  of  city  or  farm  property 
His  company  also  handles  all  kinds  of  insurance, 
representing  the  Commercial  Union,  the  Scottish 
Union  and  the  National  County  Fire  Insurance 
Companies,  the  Virginia  Fire  and  Marine  and  the 
Scotch  Underwriters,  and  the  company  has  had  an 
exceptionally  good  business  in  both  real  estate  and 
insurance,  which,  Mr.  Robinson  feels,  will  continue 
to  grow  as  Wichita  Falls  progresses  toward  the 
goal  of  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
in  the  state.  Prior  to  coming  to  Wichita  Falls  Mr. 
Robinson  was  a member  of  the  firm  of  Robinson 
Brothers,  at  Lubbock,  Texas,  for  about  seven  years. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business 
about  fourteen  years. 


Mr.  Robinson  is  a native  of  Jack  County,  Texas, 
born  March  11,  1883.  His  parents  were  James  R. 
and  Lmma  (Chase)  Robinson,  and  he  was  educated 
in  the  high  school  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  In  1906 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Tura  Mae  McLoud  at 
Takhoma,  Texas,  and  two  children,  Ina  Merle  and 
John  Edward,  have  been  born  to  the  union.  The 
family  is  affiliated  with  the  First  Christian  Church. 

Mr.  Robinson  belongs  to  that  progressive  and 
ambitious  type  of  young  man  who  makes  them- 
relves  factors  in  the  building  of  cities.  He  is  an 
enthusiastic  Wichita  Falls  booster  and  is  confident 
his  city  will  soon  take  its  place  among  the  most 
important  cities  of  the  state. 


manager  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Traction 
Company,  of  Wichita  Falls,  is  one  of  the 
best  informed  and  efficient  men  in  the  serv- 
ice of  public  utilities  in  the  Southwest,  and,  by  his 
management  and  direction,  his  city,  which  is  meet- 
ing with  unprecedented  growth  and  commercial 
activity,  is  keeping  pace  with  its  immense  civic 
growth  in  its  street  railway  extension  and  quality 
of  service  rendered  the  public.  Other  officials  of 
the  W ichita  Falls  Traction  Company  are  J.  A.  Kemp, 
president;  Frank  Kell,  vice-president,  and  J.  C.  My- 
tinger,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  company  has 
twelve  and  a half  miles  of  track,  thirty-two  cars 
and  seventy-five  employees.  Street  car  barns  are 
located  at  1906  Ninth  Street  where  there  is  under 
roof  an  establishment  150  feet  by  150  feet,  including 
lepair  and  paint  shops.  There  are  two  lines:  Lake 
and  Southland.  The  traction  company  of  any  city  is 
always  a business  that  most  vitally  concerns  its- 
people  and  the  service  in  public  utilities,  especially 

un-fianagement  of  such’  recluire  men  of  unusual 
ability  in  economics,  business  ability  and  foresight 
as  well  as  courtesy  in  handling  the  public.  Because 
Mr.  Albritton  is  a leader  in  these  qualities,  the  man- 
agement  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Traction  Company 
tal  ed  him  from  his  work  of  superintendent  with  the 

u k 4 u ma  Clty  RaiIway  Company  with  whom  he 
had  been  associated  for  sixteen  years. 

■ WaS  born  in  the  state  of  Mississippi, 

in  188/.  His  father,  E.  O.  Albritton,  was  a brick 
manufacturer  of  that  state  who  later  moved  to 
rexas  locating  at  Hamlin,  Texas,  as  a farmer,  now 
letned.  The  public  school  system  of  Jacksboro, 
Texas,  gave  the  youth  his  education  and  then  he 
began  his  work  in  the  service  of  public  utilities  from 
the  outset.  He  started  as  a conductor  for  the  Okla- 

•°la  iCltyenRaihV'ay  £omPany-  lat<m  was  appointed 
-pectoi,  then  was  chosen  superintendent,  in  which 
capacities  he  served  from  1902  until  1918  when  he 
resigned  his  work  in  Oklahoma  to  accept  the  General 
™aJJgment  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Traction  Company, 

Vi1!!  p12’,  °kIahoma  CitF-  Mr.  Albritton  married 
r I earl  Greer,  a native  of  Missouri,  whose  father 
Ti  A‘  Creer  was  an  active  merchant  of  that  state! 
Thej  have  three  children,  L.  L.,  Jr.,  age  seven 
Elizabeth  Gertrude,  age  five  and  Pearl, ^a-e  one 
yfa.1j  Albritton  is  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a member 
ot  the  Wichita  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is 
a good  mixer,  has  a talent  for  directing  business 
an«  is  one  of  the  most  sanguine  believers  in  the 
future  of  his  adopted  city  as  the  coming  city  of 
the  Southwest,  and  there  are  a host  of  others  who 
subscribe  to  his  conviction. 
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B1HOMAS  J.  TAYI.OK.  The  late  Thomas 
| J.  Taylor,  capitalist,  banker  and  oil  operator 
| of  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  for  thirty  years 
j was  associated  with  the  history  and  pro- 
gress of  Wichita  Falls.  During  his  entire  career  he 
was  identified  with  the  civic  and  commercial  progress 
of  Wichita  County  and  actively  participated  in 
nearly  every  enterprise  of  a public  nature  that  was 
launched  for  the  advancement  and  betterment  of  the 
city  of  Wichita  Falls.  During  his  long  residence 
here  he  achieved  a position  of  honor  and  trust  with- 
out peer  among  the  citizens  of  this  city. 

A native  of  the  Lone  Star  State  Mr.  Taylor  was 
born  at  Linden,  Cass  County,  February  9,  1864.  He 
is  from  noble  Southern  heritage.  His  parents,  Thos. 
J.  & Lucy  (Banks)  Taylor  were  among  the  first 
families  of  Georgia,  they  came  to  Texas  and  located 
in  Cass  County  in  the  early  ’50’s.  His  education 
was  received  in  the  public  schools  of  Cass  County. 
In  1890  he  moved  to  Wichita  Falls  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  grocery  business  for  about  ten  years. 
He  began  his  career  as  a banker  in  1907  when  he 
organized  the  First  State  Bank  & Trust  Company 
and  served  as  president  of  that  institution  until  1915 
when  it  was  consolidated  with  the  First  National 
Bank.  He  served  as  cashier  with  the  latter  institu- 
tion until  1918  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health,  but  continued  as  a director  until  1920. 

In  the  opening  up  of  the  Wichita  County  oil  fields 
Mr.  Taylor  engaged  extensively  in  the  oil  industry 
and  operated  very  successfully.  He  was  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Sanders -Taylor  Co.,  which 
operated  in  the  Northwestern  K.  M.  A.  and  Electra 
fields,  and  was  a director  of  the  Wichita  Falls  and 
Southern  R.  R.  He  also  engaged  extensively  in 
other  enterprises,  he  was  heavily  interested  in  the 
Wichita  Falls  Ice  Company  in  which  company  he 
served  as  president. 

Upon  the  re-organization  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Bank,  Mr.  Taylor  was  selected  as  the  most 
trustive  and  efficient  man  to  pilot  that  institution 
through  its  period  of  re-habilitation  and  served  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  until  it  was  sold 
to  the  First  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  married  in  1887  to  Miss  Ella  D. 
Erwin,  of  Louisiana,  they  were  the  parents  of  seven 
children,  Roy  A.,  F.  G.,  E.  P.,  Vera  now  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Gant,  Thos.  J.,  Jr.,  Avis  B.  and  Thelma  now  Mrs. 
J W.  Eckles.  The  family  residence  is  at  1008  Lamar 
Street. 

Mr.  Taylor  held  membership  in  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  the  Elks,  the  Wichita  Country  Club 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  death  came  suddenly  January  16, 
1922,  and  was  a distinct  shock  to  a host  of  friends. 
He  was  active  at  his  desk  in  his  office  in  the  City 
National  Bank  Building — heart  failure  called  him 
away.  He  had  an  honored  and  respected  position 
among  the  builders  of  the  city  where  he  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  business  career,  and  in  his 
passing  the  community  has  lost  one  of  their  worth- 
iest citizens. 

rT&“jn  AT  L.  INGE,  partner  in  the  firm  of  Inge 
tJXjl  & Lovelace,  real  estate  and  oil  investments, 
jK*  (A,  610  Eighth  Street,  Wichita  Falls,  is  at  the 
] '.-y forefront  among  men  who  deal  in  real 
estate  and  oil  leases  of  his  city  and  district.  Both 
city  property  and  farm  lands  are  handled  and  pro- 
duction is  bought  and  sold  as  well  as  leases.  In 
being  connected  with  these  two  industries,  the  real 


estate  and  oil  businesses,  Mr.  Inge  and  his  company 
are  with  two  of  the  greatest  activities  of  the  North-  ; 
west.  While  the  Lone  Star  State  has  had  to  her 
credit  an  attractive  oil  production  for  many  years 
yet  it  was  not  until  the  coming  in  of  the  wells  of 
the  last  few  years  in  Mr.  Inge’s  territory  that  Texas 
began  to  be  rated  as  one  of  the  first  of  Uncle  Sam's 
oil  producers.  In  the  marketing  of  leases  in  such 
fields  and  in  the  exchange  of  its  production,  the 
firm  of  Inge  & Lovelace  are  active.  It  was  in  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  that  this  business  was  organized  with 
W.  C.  Lovelace  as  partner. 

Mr.  Inge  was  born  in  Missouri,  in  Pike  County, 
in  1867.  His  father,  now  deceased,  was  William  H. 
Inge,  and  was  a very  successful  building  contractor. 

The  public  school  system  of  his  native  state  gave 
him  his  education  and  he  then  began  his  business 
career  by  starting  as  an  office  boy  for  a railroad. 

At  ths  age  of  seventeen  he  came  to  Texas  and  for 
five  years  was  with  the  M.  K . & T.  Ry  at  Green- 
ville. He  then  became  chief  clerk  and  passenger 
agent  for  the  Texas  Midland  R.  R.,  then  returned  to 
the  employ  of  the  M.  K.  & T.  for  two  more  years, 
this  time  at  Dallas,  and  from  this  association  went 
to  Wichita  Falls  in  1911  with  the  passenger  and 
traffic  departments  as  chief  clerk  for  the  Wichita 
Falls  & Northwestern  with  which  he  remained  until 
this  road  was  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  fate  war.  It  was  then,  in  September,  191S, 
that  Mr.  Inge  organized  the  firm  of  Inge  & Lovelace 
for  real  estate  and  oil  investments. 

At  Dallas,  Texas,  in  1902,  Miss  Florence  Norrine 
Hawkins  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Inge;  she  was  a 
native  of  Greenville,  Texas.  The  residence  is  now 
at  1206  Scott  Avenue. 

Mr.  Inge  is  a Mason,  a life  member  at  the  Hella 
Temple  Shrine,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Blue  Lodge 
at  Greenville  he  is  also  an  Elk. 

HE  A S.  NIXON  was  born  in  Caldwell  County 
on  November  22,  1885.  His  father,  J.  K. 
Nixon,  was  a pioneer  ranchman,  a well 
known  Confederate  soldier  from  Texas, 
served  on  John  Hardeman’s  staff.  On  July 
4,  1920,  he  passed  away.  His  mother  was  Mary  | 
Little  Nixon.  Yancv,  Texas,  gave  young  Nixon  his 
high  school  education  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1900.  He  then  took  instruction  from  the  University 
of  Texas  and  taught  school  for  a while.  In  1903 
Mr.  Nixon  was  made  foreman  of  the  J.  J.  Little 
ranch.  He  served  in  this  capacity  until  1907.  From 
1907  to  1909  he  went  with  the  Moore  National  Bank, 
at  Moore,  Texas,  as  cashier.  He  took  charge  of 
the  Pearsall  National  Bank,  at  Pearsall,  Texas,  in 
1909  and  continued  to  direct  it  until  1918  at  which 
time  he  came  to  Wichita  Falls  and  founded  the  bank 
he  now  directs.  Besides  his  immediate  banking 
business,  Mr.  Nixon  owns  a cattle  ranch  in  Soutli 
Texas  and  is  also  interested  in  the  production  of  oil 
in  partnership. 

On  June  4,  1908,  Miss  Mary  Hindes,  daughter  of 
Geo.  F.  Hindes  a pioneer  rancher  and  banker  of 
Texas,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Nixon.  They  have  a 
son,  Rhea  S.  Nixon,  Jr.  The  family  resides  at  1605 
Tilden  Street. 

The  Rotary  Club,  the  Wichita  Country  Club  and  the 
Wichita  Polo  Club  have  all  laid  claim  to  this  citizen. 

He  is  a Mason,  Royal  Arch,  and  a member  of  both 
his  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  church  affiliation  is 
Methodist. 
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--•-yj l K'J'ON  A.  STAYTON,  associated  with  W. 
* |-£  A.  Freear  and  Ivan  Murchinson  in  the 
{ L-J  ownership  of  the  Freear  Furniture  Com- 
pany,  northeast  corner  of  Ninth  Street  and 
t Avenue,  is  a young  man  who  is  making  a 
vv-ord  for  hinlself  in  the  business  life  of  Wichita 
i jils.  The  business  with  which  he  is  connected 
rJs  established  in  1909,  on  Ohio  Avenue,  between 
and  Seventh  Streets,  and  later  moved  to  larger 
j n ters  at  816-18  Ohio  Avenue.  That  location  was 
. i outgrown  and  the  company  had  erected  for 
iiin  its  present  large  and  modern  home,  moving 
-to  it  in  August,  1919.  It  is  said  to  be  the  tinest 
urniture  emporium  in  Northwest  Texas  and  does  a 
uge  volume  of  business,  averaging  about  §500,000 
. year,  selling  goods  throughout  all  the  territory 
. tthin  a radius  of  200  miles.  Thirty  people  con- 
fute the  clerical  and  sales  force  and  four  major 
apartments  are  operated,  in  which  may  be  found 
• verything  to  make  the  home  beautiful  and  com- 
firtable.  Included  in  the  company’s  large  stock  is 
period  furniture  of  every  design,  tapestries  of  the 
. chest  textures  and  rugs  of  every  character,  from 
'.he  richest  Oriental  designs  to  the  more  inexpensive 
Axminsters. 


Mr.  Stayton  was  formerly  connected  with  the  City 
National  Bank,  in  which  institution  he  began  his 
commercial  career,  beginning  as  a clerk  and  holding 
the  position  of  receiving  teller  when  he  left  the 
bank  to  join  his  present  firm.  He  is  a native  of 
Wichita  Falls,  born  in  1891,  and  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  home  city,  guaduating  from 
the  high  schools.  His  parents  were  R.  B.  and  Susan 
(Andes)  Stayton,  his  father  a native  of  Kentucky 
..nd  his  mother  a native  of  Pennsylvania.  His  father 
moved  to  Wichita  Falls  in  1887,  and  has  been  a 
railroad  conductor  on  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver 
Railroad  for  many  years  and  is  wTell  known  to  the 
•raveling  public  along  that  line.  Mr.  Stayton  was 
married  in  1915  to  Miss  Anne  Freear,  a native  of 
Weatherford,  Texas,  and  the'  daughter  of  W.  A. 
Freear,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  W.  A.  Freear 
Furniture  Company.  He  is  a Mason,  belonging  to 
-he  York  Rite  body  at  Wichita  Falls  and  the  Scottish 
Bite  body  at  Dallas,  Texas,  and  is  a member  of 
Maskat  Temple  Shrine.  In  the  commercial  and 
wcial  club  life  of  the  city  he  is  identified  with 
’•he  Retail  Merchants  Association  and  is  president 
r'f  the  board;  is  vice-chairman  of  the  Business  Coun- 
d of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  belongs  to  the 
M ichita  Club  and  Wichita  Falls  Golf  Club.  His  re- 
• gious  affiliation  is  with  the  Baptist  Church.  He 
•'  one  of  the  city’s  best  boosters  and  declares  that 
‘‘i  ichita  Falls  “can’t  be  beat.” 


S.  RICHARDSON,  known  to  his  city  as 
jCJT'  “Richardson  Haberdasher,”  723  Eighth 
D*'-/  Street,  Wichita  Falls,  after  a training  in 
the  largest  dry  goods  companies  of  the 
'outhwest,  has  become  a haberdasher  for  himself 
•uid  his  establishment  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
;md  successful  in  the  state.  The  Richardson  Haber- 
dasher was  created  on  February  1,  1919,  with  Lester 
’•uies,  cashier  of  the  Wichita  State  Bank,  as  partner 
uid  though  there  are  but  four  employees  the  volume 
1 business  conducted  ranks  with  like  establishments 
• mploying  from  three  to  four  times  as  many  clerks. 

' Fe  famous  Edwin  Clapp,  shoe  is  handled  and  the 
nL‘  of  men’s  furnishings  is  both  complete  and  high 
’ ,ilss  only.  No  means  are  spared  by  which  the 
'management  is  kept  in  touch  with  the  latest  and  best 


of  the  nation  in  their  line  and  every  man  of  the  place 
is  an  expert. 

Mr.  Richardson  is  a Kentuckian;  he  was  born  at 
Owensboro  in  1894.  He  comes  of  a mercantile 
family,  bred  to  the  business,  as  his  father  for  many 
years  was  one  of  the  most  successful  merchants  of 
Kentucky.  After  completing  the  public  school  edu- 
cation, young  Richardson  attended  the  St.  Louis 
Business  College  for  practical  training  and  then 
entered  for  his  life  profession  the  business  to  which 
his  family  before  him  have  devoted  themselves.  His 
first  connection  was  with  the  Carleton  Dry  Goods 
Company  and  as  their  representative  he  covered  the 
states  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  While  with  this 
firm  he  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to 
study  their  business  success  and  methods  which 
knowledge  he  combined  with  that  he  had  acquired 
from  coming  of  a mercantile  business.  He  located 
at  Wichita  Falls  in  1915  and  after  a four-year 
residence  there  he  began  the  present  business  for 
himself. 

In  December  of  1917,  Miss  Cora  Lee  Waggoner, 
daughter  of  T.  J.  Waggoner,  became  the  bride  of 
Mr.  Richardson;  they  now  have  residence  at  1903 
Elizabeth  Street  of  their  city. 

Mr.  Richardson  is  an  Elk.  a member  of  the  Rotary 
Club,  Wichita  Falls  Golf  Club  and  is  one  of  the 
Business  Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  is  popular  in  business  circles,  is  known  in  the 
social  life  of  his  city  and  is  active  in  all  civic  move- 
ments. He  has  attained  already  success  to  a very 
attractive  degree  and  he  and  his  establishment  will 
have  a sure  and  increasing  place  in  the  tomorrow 
of  their  city. 

L.  ELKINS  is  a very  popular  young  business 
man  who  located  at  Wichita  Falls  after 
being  discharged  from  the  army  in  July, 
1919.  He  is  associated  with  J.  P.  Tarry 
ownership  of  the  J.  P.  Tarry  Transfer  and 
Storage  Company  at  822  Ohio  Avenue,  a business 
which  was  established  February  12,  1920,  and  does 
all  kinds  of  transfer  and  storage  work,  moving, 
heavy  hauling,  etc.,  giving  special  attention  to  oil 
field  work  and  being  especially  equipped  to  take 
care  of  heavy  oil  field  hauling.  The  company  has 
splendid  storage  facilities,  having  several  ware- 
houses besides  an  airplane  hangar  with  a concrete 
floor  at  Call  Field.  A force  of  eight  people  are 
employed. 

Mr.  Elkins  entered  the  officers’  training  camp 
at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  on  August  15,  1917,  he  was  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  field  artillery  and  sent  to 
Camp  Gordon.  He  sailed  for  France  May  13,  1918, 
with  the  321st  Field  Artillery,  82d  Division. 

Prior  to  entering  the  army  Mr.  Elkins  traveled 
for  a wholesale  grocery  firm  of  Meridian,  Miss., 
in  which  city  he  v,as  born  in  1892,  the  son  of  G.  W. 
and  lutt  M.  (Coleman)  Elkins,  both  natives  of  that 
state,  and  his  education  was  acquired  in  the  public 
and  high  schools  of  that  city. 

Attracted  by  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  people 
of  Wichita  Falls  and  confident  that  there  was  a 
great  future  for  the  city,  as  well  as  splendid  op- 
portunities for  progressive  and  ambitious  young 
men,  Dir.  Elkins  adopted  It  ichita  Falls  as  his  home 
after  the  war,  and  he  is  one  of  the  city’s  most 
enthusiastic  boosters.  He  is  single,  lives  at  Kemp 
Kort,  and  belongs  to  the  Stonewall  Club  at  Meridian, 
Miss. 
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a l'.  HARRELL,  vice-president  of  the  City 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Wichita  Falls, 
both  because  of  his  own  ability  and  invest- 
ments and  because  of  the  great  financial 
institution  he  aids  in  directing,  is  right  at  the 
heart  of  one  of  Texas’  greatest  banking  centers — 
Wichita  Falls.  The  profession  of  banking  is  one 
of  the  oldest  institutions  known  to  men;  it  has 
always  existed  wherever  there  have  been  men  of 
thrift  and  leadership.  Because  of  what  it  does  for 
mankind,  banking  is  always  rated  as  one  of  the 
leading  professions.  Wichita  Falls  is  already  great 
as  a banking  center  and  has  a greater  banking 
future.  With  this  present  and  future,  Mr.  Harrell 
is  linked. 

A native  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Harrell  was  born  at  Winter- 
sett  of  that  state,  March  6,  1S79.  His  parents  were 
Joseph  and  Mandania  Harrell.  His  native  state  gave 
him  his  elementary  education,  and  the  Simpson  Col- 
lege of  Indianola  his  two  years  of  university  work. 
The  lumber  business  was  then  the  youth’s  choice 
for  a commercial  career  and  with  this  industry  he 
remained  for  two  years.  By  this  time  he  had  dis- 
covered himself,  his  real  talents  and  inclination, 
and  aligned  himself  with  the  Oxford  State  Bank  of 
Johnson  County,  Iowa,  as  assistant  bookkeeper.  In 
this  position  he  remained  until  1906  when  he  went 
to  Winfield,  Iowa,  as  assistant  cashier  in  the  Win- 
field State  Bank.  After  two  years  of  service  in 
this  capacity,  in  1908  Mr.  Harrell  became  affiliated 
with  the  National  State  Bank  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  and 
in  1911  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Clarinda 
National  Bank  where  he  remained  until  January 
1,  1920.  In  1920  Mr.  Harrell  came  to  Wichita  Falls 
where  immediately,  because  of  his  efficiency,  thrift 
and  aggressiveness,  he  was  made  a vice-president  of 
the  City  National  Bank  of  Commerce  and  in  January, 
1921  was  elected  first  vice-president  of  the  bank. 

In  1905  Mi-.  Harrell  married  Miss  Grace  Boyce, 
of  Burlington,  Iowa,  at  Iowa  City.  They  have  four 
children:  Paul,  John,  Annabelle  and  Mary.  The 

family  residence  is  at  1615  Buchanan  Avenue.  Mr. 
Harrell  is  a Mason,  a member  of  the  Wichita  Club, 
the  Golf  and  Country  Club  and  the  University  Club 
and  of  the  Methodist  Church.  As  a capitalist  and 
financier  as  well  as  a guiding  influence  in  a great 
bank,  he  will  have  a big  part  in  the  future  of  his 
city  and  territory. 

HAM  D.  YOUNG,  President  of  the  Security 
State  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Eastland, 
Texas,  directs  one  of  the  larger  financial 
institutions  of  the  West  that  is  making  it- 
self felt  in  every  phase  of  business  and  commercial 
life  in  the  city  of  Eastland  and  its  territory.  The 
Security  State  Bank  & Trust  Company  was  organized 
in  1920  when  the  City  National  Bank  of  Eastland 
was  bought  and  the  institution  as  it  now  stands  was 
launched.  Other  officers  are  Allen  D.  Dabney,  vice- 
president;  C.  J.  Catesl,  cashier;  Elmer  Ford,  assistant 
cashier  and  S.  O.  Pottorff,  assistant  cashier.  Capi- 
talization fs  $150,000.00;  Fifteen  employes  are  kept 
in  constant  service.  The  bank  owns  its  building, 
a five  story  modern  structure  with  sixty-two  offices, 
costing  $315,000.00,  completed  in  September  1920. 
The  banking  business  is  universally  known  and 
bankers  themselves  are  held  in  highest  esteem  among 
all  nations,  as  leading  citizens  in  any  section.  This 
is  because  the  service  rendered  as  financiers  is  a 
necessity  to  every  great  development  that  comes  to  a 
country  and  this  bankers  and  business  expansion  and 


development  are  inseparably  associated.  The  ex- 
pansion of  industry,  business  of  big  proportions  in 
many  directions,  has  been  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic traits  of  the  \\  est  during  the  last  few  years 
and  no  part  of  the  Southwest  has  a greater  claim 
to  the  future  in  the  launching  of  permanent  big 
enterprises  than  has  Western  Texas.  It  is  right 
at  the  heart  of  such  a territory  that  Mr.  Young  and 
his  institution  are  serving. 

Sam  D.  Young  was  born  at  Woodville,  Texas,  in 
1895.  His  father  C.  A.  Young,  was  merchant  for 
niany  years  at  "Woodville,  and  is  now  retired.  His 
mother  is  Sarah  Frances  (Sims)  Young.  The  schools 
of  his  home  town  provided  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
with  his  book  learning  and  from  those  institutions 
he  has  gone  into  the  University  of  Practical  Ex- 
perience where  he  is  making  good.  His  first  busi- 
ness association  was  with  the  Gulf  National  Bank  as 
- runner  in  1912.  He  served  in  various  departments 
when  this  affiliation  was  interrupted  by  the  Call  to 
Arms.  He  began  as  a private  in  the  Air  Service  at 
Ft.  Sam  Houston  and  in  November  1918,  he  received 
his  discharge  from  the  Army  and  returned  to  the 
Gulf  National  Bank.  On  January  1,  1919,  he  became 
State  Bank  Examiner  and  in  this  service  was  active 
until  November  1,  1920,  when  he  helped  organize 
the  Security  State  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Eastland  and  was  chosen  President  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  "loung  is  a Mason  and  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Eastland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Not  only  in 
commercial  life  is  he  active  but  with  every  move  that 
makes  for  civic  improvement  of  his  city,  S.  D. 
Young  is  identified. 


n..  Among  the  young  men  promi- 

nently identified  with  the  financial  life  of 
Burkburnett,  not  any  are  better  known  or 
more  highly  esteemed  than  J.  K.  Estes, 
pi  iv  ate  secretary  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Harden,  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  and  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  country.  Mr.  Estes  had  his  initial  ex- 
perience in  financial  matters  as  manager  of  the 
transit  department  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Bui  kbui  nett,  holding  this  position  for  one  year, 
and  because  of  his  expert  knowledge  and  splendid 
ability  he  was  selected  by  Mr.  Harden  as  his  confi- 
dential secretary  to  handle  loans,  investments  and 
royalties. 


As  a further  evidence  of  the  confidence  the  people 
of  tui  kburnett  have  in  him,  Mr.  Estes  was  elected 
a member  of  the  city  council  at  the  election  in  Sep- 
tember, 1920,  for  two  years,  and  his  friends  are  con- 
fident that  he  will  serve  with  credit  to  himself  and 
to  the  town,  and  undoubtedly  pave  the  way  for  still 
greater  honors  and  service. 

Mr.  Estes  came  to  Burkburnett  in  May,  1918,  and 
has  always  been  a prominent  factor  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  town,  which  he  thinks  is  about  the  best 
little  city  in  the  South.  He  is  a native  of  the  state 
born  in  Johnson  County  in  1898  and  educated  in 
the  public  schools.  His  commercial  education  was 
acquired  at  the  Metropolitan  Business  Colleo-e  Dal- 
las. His  father,  S.  C.  Estes,  is  a retired  merchant, 
a native  of  Mississippi,  and  came  to  Texas  when 
he  was  25  years  old.  His  mother,  Fannie  (PowelD 
Estes,  is  a native  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Estes  is  a 
Mason  and  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
actively  identified  with  the  latter  organization  in  its 
work  of  building  for  the  betterment  of  Burkburnett 
and  community. 
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MEN  OF  TEXAS 


"?yT|EORGE  \Y.  THORBURN,  city  secretary  of 
'jrt  Wichita  Falls,  has  an  important  role  in  ad- 
ministering  the  affairs  of  this  rapidly  grow- 
~iv-  I ing  city,  and  on  the  eiticiency  of  his  depart- 
ment a great  deal  depends  to  keep  the  machinery 
of  the  municipal  government  running  smoothly.  He 
was  selected  to  fill  this  important  post  on  November 
16,  1919,  and  during  the  strenuous  days  of  the  oil 
boom  in  Wichita  maintained  his  department  at  a 
high  state  of  efficiency  and  enabled  the  various 
other  departments  of  the  city  to  function  smoothly. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  necessitated  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  sums  of  money  and  the  board  of 
aldermen  immediately  began  the  organization  of  a 
modern  engineering  department,  and  the  issuance  of 
bonds. 

Bonds  already  had  been  voted  to  buy  the  privately 
owned  water  works  in  the  city,  and  bonds  were  then 
voted  on  for  new  sanitary  sewer,  storm  sewer,  pav- 
ing, extensions  to  hospital,  improvement  of  parks, 
extensions  to  water  systems  to  be  acquired,  and  the 
installation  of  a modern  incinerator,  to  the  amount 
of  two  and  one-half  millions,  which  bonds  were 
disposed  of  equivalent  to  par. 

Work  preliminary  to  all  this  was  great  in  every 
department  and  about  October  work  got  under  way. 
Since  then  we  have  built  about  six  miles  of  all 
kinds  of  pavements,  about  30,000  feet  of  side  walk, 
seventeen  miles  of  a large  sanitary  sewer,  one  mile 
of  storm  sewer  with  an  outlet  of  72  inches,  made 
great  improvements  on  park  and  cemetery,  and  the 
incinerator  about  ready  for  operation,  and  graded 
over  100  miles  of  streets,  and  have  a payroll  of 
about  $30,000  per  month  for  city  employees,  number- 
ing about  300. 

Mr.  Thorburn  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in 
1872,  a son  of  Robert  Thorburn,  now  deceased.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  in  England  and  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines  where  he  graduated  with 
the  degrees  of  M.  R.  C.  S.  and  M.  R.  S.  M.  Coming 
to  the  United  States  in  1895,  he  engaged  in  the  grain 
business  with  his  brother  ai  Chicago  and  later  went 
to  Cripple  Creek  and  Deadwood  where  he  engaged 
in  mining.  Returning  to  Chicago  he  again  engaged 
in  business  with  his  brother  for  a year  and  in  1900 
came  to  Texas  and  worked  on  a ranch  in  Archer- 
County  for  a year.  Coming  to  Wichita  Falls  he 
taught  school  for  two  years  and  then  did  a jobbing 
business  in  grain  for  three  years.  He  was  with 
Whaley-Webb,  cotton  factors,  in  their  office  for  a 
while  and  then  went  with  the  King-Collier  inter- 
ests, having  charge  of  their  Wichita  Falls  office 
until  the  opening  of  the  war  when  he  was  appointed 
to  serve  on  the  draft  board  with  Clint  Wood  and 
Dr.  Bass.  He  aided  in  recruiting  four  companies 
with  Captain  Perkins  and  remained  on  the  draft 
board  until  March  31,  1919,  when  he  entered  the 
oil  business,  continuing  in  that  line  until  appointed 
city  secretary. 

Mr.  ThoYburn  was  married  in  1913  to  Miss  Meata 
Lowry,  a native  of  Holiday.  Texas,  and  a daughter 
of  J.  A.  Lowry,  now  deceased.  They  have  two  sons. 
Geo.  W.,  Jr.,  and  Jasper  Lowry. 

An  enthusiastic  booster  for  Wichita  Falls.  Mr. 
Thorborn  declares  it  to  be  the  best  city  in  the  best 
state  of  the  best  country  in  the  world.  His  extensive 
travels  have  placed  him  in  a position  to  judge 
the  merits  of  various  communites  and  he  unhesi- 
tatingly declares  Wichita  Falls  the  best  of  them 


all.  He  is  a member  of  the  Wichita  Club  and  the 
Golf  Club. 


McUAUGHUUN,  manager  of  the  City  Gas 
Company  and  the  North  Texas  Gas  Com- 
pany, came  from  Dallas  to  Wichita  Falls 
in  1919.  The  companies  which  he  repre- 
sents were  established  about  1909,  and  supply  the 
entire  city  of  Wichita  Falls  with  fuel,  distributing 
about  ten  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  a day.  The 
supply  is  obtained  from  the  Lone  Star  Gas  Com- 
pany comes  from  various  sources  of  supply  in  the 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  fields.  The  home  office  of  the 
company  is  at  Dallas,  Texas,  in  the  Scollard  Build- 
ing, with  C.  B.  McKinney  as  president  and  general 
manager. 


. Before  coming  to  Wichita  Falls  Mr.  McLaughlin 
was  with  the  Dallas  Gas  Company  for  several  years. 
He  has  been  in  the  business  for  seventeen  years, 
having  been  connected  with  the  Kansas  Natural  Gas 
Company  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  for  about  nine 
years  before  coming  to  Dallas.  His  entire  business 
career  has  been  in  this  line  of  business. 

He  is  a capable  and  efficient  business  executive, 
and  is  numbered  among  the  prominent  and  pro- 
gressive citizens  of  Y\  ichita  Falls.  He  is  a New 
Worker  by  birth,  coming  from  Buffalo,  where  he 
was  born  February  23,  1881,  son  of  James  and  Dora 
English  McLaughlin.  His  father  was  a native  of 
Ireland  and  his  mother  of  New  York.  Both  parents 
are  deceased.  He  attended  the  Buffalo  public 
schools  and  the  Syracuse  University,  where  his  edu- 
cation was  completed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  belongs  to  the  young  bachelor 
class  and  lives  at  2104  Eighth  Street.  He  is  an 
Elk  and  belongs  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

RANK  M.  HATCHER.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  a young  man  who  turned  a failure 
into  a success,  and  a big  success  at  that. 
The  story  goes  that  in  December,  1917. 
he  brought  two  automobiles  to  Wichita  Falls  to  sell, 
railing  to  find  a buyer,  ho  decided  to  go  into  the 
auto  rent  business,  acted  promptly  upon  his  de- 
cision, and  ever  since  then  success  has  been  smiling 
upon  him.  His  business  is  known  as  the  Kemp 
Auto  Service,  and  is  located  in  the  Kemp  Hotel.  He 
has  four  service  cars,  one  a fine  Premier,  which  he 
keeps  all  dolled  up  for  the  dress  suit  fellows  who 
have  plenty  of  money  to  spend;  one  Cadillac  and 
two  Hudsons,  Cole  eight,  and  one  Jordan.  He  keeps 
six  men  employed.  His  orfice  is  kept  open  day  and 
night. 

Previous  to  coming  to  Wichita  Falls,  Mr.  Hatcher 
had  been  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  be- 
ginning at  the  age  of  14  years  in  the  store  of  his 
father  at  Caddo,  Oklahoma.  He  is  known  to  be  a 
very  fine  salesman  and  has  worked  in  some  of  the 
largest  cities  in  Oklahoma.  He  is  confident  that 
Wichita  Falls  has  a great  future  and  he  has  de- 
termined to  grow  with  the  city,  consequently  he  is 
a booster  and  interested  in  all  plans  devoted  to 
furthering  the  general  welfare. 

Mr.  Hatcher  was  born  in  Ada,  Oklahoma,  in  1897, 
and  attended  the  public  schools  of  Caddo,  Oklahoma, 
where  his  father,  W.  C.  Hatcher,  is  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business.  He  was  married  November 
23,  1917,  to  Miss  Birdie  Ludwell,  a native  of  Okla- 
homa, and  they  have  a bright  little  son,  George  Leon, 
aged  three  years.  The  family  resides  at  710  Burnett 
Street. 
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MAS-  W.  REID,  formerly  vice-president  of 
the ' city  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
Wichita  Falls,  is  a man  of  biff  finance  and 
a leader  in  many  developments  of  his  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  He  has  been  a leading,  active 
official  in  one  of  the  state  s largest  banks,  and 
is  president  of  the  bank  at  Randlett,  Oklahoma, 
a director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Rule,  Texas, 
president  of  the  Liberty  Petroleum  Company,  di- 
rector of  the  Ranger-Wichita  Oil  and  Refining  Com- 


pany, and  is  interested  in  many  other  companies. 

In  January,  1922,  Mr.  Reid  resigned  as  officer 
of  the  City  National  Bank  of  Commerce  and  has 
opened  an  office  in  the  American  National  Bank 
Building  where  he  is  engaged  in  the  investment 
business. 

Mr.  Reid  was  born  at  Rocky  Comfort,  Arkansas, 
on  January  31,  1880.  His  parents  were  George 
W.  and  Lillian  Hart  Reid.  The  public  elementary 
schools  of  his  native  state  and  the  University  of 
Arkansas  gave  the  youth  his  first  education.  In 
1903,  at  Texarkana,  he  began  the  wholesale  lumber 
business  but  later  moved  to  Muskogee  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  retail  lumber  business.  He  continued 
in  this  capacity  until  in  1908  he  yielded  to  his 
desires  to  enter  the  banking  profession  and  accord- 


ingly founded  and  was  president  of  the  First  State 
Bank  of  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  for  two  years.  In 
1913  he  came  to  Wichita  Falls  where  he  organized 
and  was  president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. When  in  1920  this  institution  combined 
with  the  City  National  Bark,  Mr.  Reid  became  di- 
rector and  vice-president  of  the  new  organization, 
The  City  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 

In  1908,  at  Texarkana,  Mr.  Reid  married  Miss 


Ann?.  May  Priest,  of  Missouri,  niece  of  Judge  Henry 


S.  Priest,  a distinguished  attorney  of  St.  Louis. 
They  have  four  children,  Dorothy,  Mildred,  Frances 
and  Anna  May.  The  family  resides  at  1817  Huff 
Avenue. 

Mr.  Reid  is  a Knight  of  Templar  and  a Shriner  of 
the  Maskat  Temple,  a member  of  the  Elks,  Country 
and  University  Clubs,  and  ex-president  of  the 
Wichita  Club.  He  is  a member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  which  organization  he  is  Senior  Warden. 
Mr.  Reid  for  a number  of  years  has  been  a very 
active  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Wichita  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  im- 
portant position  he  still  holds.  He  is  ex-president 
of  the  Wichita  County  Motor  Club  which  initiated 
the  movement  for  a system  of  hard  surfaced  roads 
and  successfully  made  the  campaign  for  the  neces- 
sary bond  issues.  At  the  front  in  all  civic,  social  and 
business  affairs  of  his  city,  Mr.  Reid  is  a leader  of 
attractive  personality  and  marked  ability. 


BE.  MAY,  Guaranty  Bank  Bldg.,  Ranger, 
Texas,  as  secretary-treasurer  and  general 
manager  of  the  Guaranty  Bank  Building  of 
this  city,  as  resident  citizen  for  twenty-one 
years  and  as  capitalist,  is  thoroughly  identified  with 
the  business,  interests  of  the  city  of  Ranger  and  its 
territory.  Other  officers  of  the  Guaranty  Bank 
Building  Company,  Inc.,  are,  R.  H.  Hodges,  president; 
A.  H.  Bowers,  vice-president;  and  S.  A.  Conley,  vice- 
president.  The  building  which  was  started  in  June 
1919  and  completed  in  August  1920,  has  six  stories, 
each  forty  by  one  hundred  forty  feet  and  is  one  of 
the  b<_st  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Northwestern  or 
Western  Texas.  It  has  103  offices  with  every 
modern  convenience.  The  Guaranty  State  Bank  of 


Ranger  occupies  the  first  floor  in  adequate  quarters. 

Mr.  May  is  a native  of  the  West.  He  was  born  in 
Eastland  County  October  21.  1879.  His  father,  Dr. 
T.  W.  May,  a native  of  Alabama  who  came  to  Texas 
in  1874,  was  active  as  practicing  physician  for  forty 
eight  years.  He  studied  medicine  in  the  East.  The 
mother,  Annie  (Brown)  May,  is  also  a native  of 
Alabama.  The  public  schools  of  Western  Texas, 
principally  of  Eastland  and  Ranger,  provided  the 
schooling  of  the  subject  of  the  sketch.  He  began 
his  business  career  as  a bookkeeper  and  after  serving 
in  that  capacity  for  two  years,  entered  the  drug- 
business.  He  started  under  the  direction  of  his 

father  and  until  1914  he  was  associated  with  C.  E. 
Terrell.  At  that  date  he  began  the  drug  business 
for  himself  and  continued  in  that  business  until  1919 
when  he  helped  organize  the  firm  that  built  the 
Guaranty  Bank  Bldg.,  and  of  which  organization  he 
is  today  an  active  official.  Mr.  May  is  a director  in 
the  Guaranty  Bank  of  Ranger  and  has  considerable 
other  interests  in  Ranger  investments  and  territory. 

In  1911,  Miss  Victoria  Harrison,  daughter  of  J.  H. 
Harrison  an  active  builder  in  Ranger  for  many  years, 
but  now  retired,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  May.  Annie 
Katherine  and  C.  E.  Jr.,  are  their  two  children. 

Mr.  May  is  a Mason  to  the  Thirty-second  degree, 
of  the  Scottish  Rite  and  has  most  of  the  York  Rite 
to  his  credit  also.  He  is  a Knight  of  Pythias,  a 
member  of  the  Ranger  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Rotary  Club  of  his  city.  He  is  very  active  in  the 
Commercial  life  of  his  section.  West  and  North- 
west Texas  are  among  the  most  rapidly  developing 
sections  of  the  United  States  today  and  the  growth 
is  along  permanent  lines.  This  spells  opportunity 
for  men  of  vision  and  application  and  as  Mr.  May  is 
of  this  type,  he  will  be  related  to  much  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  business  in  his  city  and  its  territory. 

ERBERT  WESLEY  PERKINS,  president  of 
the  Continental  State  Bank  at  Petrolia. 
Texas,  and  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
town,  has  been  identified  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  that  section  of  Texas  since  1907, 
when  he  left  the  service  of  the  Wichita  Valley  Rail- 
road after  one  and  a half  years  and  located  at 
Petrolia.  The  bank  with  which  he  is  connected  was 
organized  in  1905,  with  a capital  stock  of  $10,000, 
which  has  been  increased  to  $30,000,  and  Mr. 
Perkins  has  been  president  since  1909.  The  bank 
is  the  leading  financial  institution  in  that  section  in 
which  it  is  located,  and  has  always  been  an  important 
factor  as  an  aid  to  the  agricultural  and  other  in- 
terests there,  enabling  worthy  enterprises  and  in- 
dividuals to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  community 
on  a safe  and  sound  basis. 

Mr.  Perkins’  father  and  mother,  D.  R.  and  Mary 
Belle  (Wardlow)  Perkins,  came  to  Texas  in  1893, 
from  Adamsville,  Tenn.,  where  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  February  15,  1887,  and  his  educa- 
tion was  acquired  in  the  public  schools  of  Holliday, 
Texas,  where  he  was  married,  in  1910,  to  Miss  Mollie 
F.  Lowery.  They  have  two  children,  Annabel  and 
Mary  Helen,  and  live  at  Petrolia.  Mr.  Perkins  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  lodge  at  Petrolia,  the  Elks 
lodge  at  Wichita  Falls,  the  Texas  Bankers  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Bankers  Association.  He  is  a 
great  Texas  booster  and  enjoys  watching  the  State 
being  transformed  into  the  greatest  State  in  the 
Union. 
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aw.  HUDSON,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Wichita  Co-Operative  Supply 
Company,  Inc.,  Wichita  Calls,  enters  more 
homes  of  his  city  in  tne  capacity  of  his 
grocery  and  meat  products  than  does  any  other  man 
in  that  city  of  big  business  and  rapid  growth.  The 
Wichita  Co-Operative  Supply  Company,  with  its 
50x150  feet  of  floor  space,  its  4,800  feet  of  shelves, 
its  twenty  energetic  employees  and  five  trucks,  to- 
gether with  the  quality  of  products  and  dispatch 
in  service  rendered — is  the  largest  grocery  store  and 
meat  market  in  Western  Texas,  doing  on  the  average 
of  $1,000,000.  Mr.  Hudson  began  selling  stock 
for  the  organization  on  September  6,  1920,  and  ex- 
actly two  months  later  the  business  was  opened; 
shareholders  get  goods  at  cost  plus  overhead  ex- 
pense. 

Mr.  Hudson  was  born  in  Missouri,  Polk  County, 
on  August  23,  1868.  His  father,  Rufus  Marion 
Hudson,  retired  merchant  and  farmer,  was  for 
twenty  years  a merchant  in  Parker  County,  Texas, 
having  come  to  the  Lone  Star  State  in  1893.  The 
public  schools  of  his  native  state  gave  the  youth 
the  best  education  afforded  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  came  to  Texas.  He  did  work  for  awhile  in 
the  dry  goods  business,  on  a salary  of  $30.00  a 
month,  in  Harrison,  Arkansas,  but  was  there  for  a 
very  short  time.  His  Texas  business  began  at 
Weatherford  where  he  was  in  the  dry  goods  busi- 
ness for  two  years,  then  at  Springtown,  Texas,  in 
the  grocery  business,  but  left  this  for  the  drug- 
business  at  Reno,  Texas,  for  three  years.  Then  he 
opened  a drug  store  at  Boyd,  Texas,  where  he  re- 
mained for  three  years.  For  some  time  he  con- 
ducted drug  stores  at  Itasca,  Grandview  and  Arling- 
ton and  traveled  as  a salesman.  He  then  went  with 
the  Eli  Lilly  Company  with  headquarters  in  Dallas 
and  for  several  years  was  interested  in  the  promo- 
tion business,  leaving  this  he  came  to  Wichita  Falls, 
on  August  20,  1920,  to  found  the  present  day  busi- 
ness that  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  West. 

On  March  29,  1892,  at  Springtown,  Texas,  Miss 
Hattie  Dixon,  a native  of  Tennessee,  whose  family 
moved  to  Texas  when  she  was  four,  became  the  bride 
of  Mr.  Hudson.  They  have  two  children,  Hayden 
Hudson,  who  is  a real  estate  man  in  Dallas,  Johnnie 
Lillian,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Ernest  Ditto,  of  Arlington. 
The  Hudson  residence  in  Wichita  Falls  is  at  the 
American  Hotel. 


Mr.  Hudson  is  a York  Rite  Mason  and  a Shriner 
at  the  Maskat  Temple,  and  r member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Rotary  Club.  He  is  a steward 
in  the  Methodist  Church  He  has  thus  already 
thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the  civic  and  re- 
ligious life  of  his  city  as  well  as  its  commercial 
activity,  and  he  and  his  establishment  will  share 
in  the  big  growth  of  Wichita  Falls. 


p^PjTjHAS.  L.  FONTAINE,  traffic  manager  of  the 
^*chita  Falls  and  Southern  Railroad  Com- 
pany  with  offices  at  1001  Ohio  Avenue,  has 
- r Ml  been  a resident  of  Wichita  Falls  since  1907 
and  is  one  of  the  best  known  railroad  men  in  Texas. 
He  assumed  his  duties  with  the  Wichita  Falls  and 
Southern  in  1921  and  has  been  the  right  hand  man 
for  Frank  Kell,  president  of  the  road,  in  the  building 
up  of  this  important  line  which  was  the  outgrowth 
and  the  direct  result  of  Mr.  Kell’s  vision  and  desire 
to  add  this  important  line  to  Wichita  Fall’s  trans- 
portation facilities. 

The  Wichita  Falls  and  Southern  runs  from  Wichita 


Falls  south  to  Breckenridge,  a distance  of  104  miles, 
penetrating  and  serving  the  best  of  the  oil  fields  of 
North  and  Central  West  Texas.  The  line  has  100 
employees  in  Wichita  Falls  and  plans  are  being  de- 
veloped to  extend  the  line  north  to  Waurika,  Okla- 
homa, a distance  of  forty-five  miles. 


Mr.  Fontaine  is  a native  of  Missouri  and  was 
born  in  1868.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  state  and  also  had  a college  course  at 
Saint  Joseph,  Missouri. 

Early  in  life  he  entered  railroad  work,  commenc- 
ing with  the  Missouri  Pacific.  Later  he  was  sent 
to  Parsons,  Kansas,  and  after  that  to  Saint  Louis 
where  he  was  with  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas. 
He  then  went  to  Wichita,  Kansas,  with  the  Kansas 
Midland  Railroad  and  in  1901  removed  to  El  Paso. 
From  there  he  went  to  Galveston  and  in  1907  came 
to  Wichita  Falls  with  the  Wichita  Falls  and  North- 
western, remaining  with  this  line  until  1921. 

Mr.  Fontaine’s  first  wife  died  and  in  1911  he  was 
married  to  Mrs.  Susie  Cherry-Campbell,  of  Los 
Angeles,  California. 


Mr-.  Fontaine  is  a thorough  going,  public  spirited 
citizen  and  keenly  interested  in  the  development  and 
upbuilding  of  Wichita  Falls.  He  knows  the  rail- 
road game  thoroughly  and  under  his  direction  the 
business  of  the  Wichita  Falls  and  Southern  has 
shown  rapid  and  consistent  development. 


LBERT  GERALD  DEATHERAGE,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Wichita  Falls  Marble  and 
Granite  Works,  came  to  Wichita  Falls  in 
L rt  1 February,  1908,  and  bought  the  present 
business  from  Backus  & Batcheler,  of  Vernon,  Texas. 
The  company  manufactures  memorials,  statues, 
monuments,  corner  stones  for  public  building's,  etc. 
They  have  $25,000  invested  in  the  business,  and  did 
a retail  business  in  1920  amounting  to  approximately 
855,000.  The  company  also  does  some  wholesale 


business  in  North  Texas  and  W est  Oklahoma,  and 
contemplates  increasing  the  wholesale  trade  so  as  to 
take  in  all  of  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico. 
Seven  men  are  employed  by  the  organization,  which 
is  correctly  known  as  the  “Studio  of  Memorial  Arts.’’ 

Previous  to  locating  at  Wichita  Falls  Mr.  Deather- 
age  was  manager  of  similar  companies  in  Cisco, 
Texas,  for  five  years,  1898  to  1903,  Dublin,  Texas, 
from  1903  to  1908,  when  he  came  to  Wichita  Falls 
and  acquired  the  present  business. 

He  is  a native  of  Texas,  born  in  Brown  Countv, 
November  6,  1880.  His  parents  were  F.  E.  and 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Boatman  Deatherage,  the  former 
a native  of  Tennessee  and  the  latter  from  Indiana. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Eastland 
County,  Texas. 


Mr.  Deatherage  was  married  at  Wichita  Falls. 
May,  1913,  to  Miss  Laura  Suedella  Roberts,  and  then- 
union  has  been  blessed  by  two  interesting  children. 
Gerald  Evans  and  Monte  Everett. 

He  is  prominently  identified  with  the  fraternal, 
civic,  social  and  religious  institutions  of  his  city, 
enjoying  membership  in  the  B.  P.  O.  E.,  K.  of  P., 
Rotary,  Advertising  Club,  Wichita  Falls  Gun  Club! 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Retail  Monument  Dealers' 
Association  of  Texas,  now  serving  his  twelfth  year 
as  president  of  that  body.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 


He  has  gieat  faith  in  the  future  greatness  of  his 
city  and  takes  a lively  interest  in  all  matters  which 
tend  to  promote  its  welfare. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF'  TEXAS 


nrYlOLAND  E.  SHEPHERD,  cashier  of  the  City 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Wichita  Falls, 
[UJ»  \J  is  an  aggressive  leader  in  one  of  the  great- 
est  financial  districts  in  Texas.  Backed  up 
with  the  agricultural  territory  that  she  has,  the  big 
business  as  a distributing  point  and  the  immense 
oil  business— Wichita  Falls  is  a banking  center  of 
first  rate  importance  and  will  increase  as  such  in 
the  future  with  tremendous  strides.  And  right  at 
the  heart  of  this  big  banking  business  is  Mr.  Roland 
Shepherd. 

Mr.  Shepherd  is  a native  of  Kansas.  He  was  born 
at  Clay  Center  of  that  state  on  June  8,  1883.  His 
parents  are  J.  A.  Shepherd  and  Susan  Spurrier 
Shepherd,  who  came  and  settled  in  the  old  Oklahoma 
before  it  was  combined  with  the  Indian  Territory 
and  later  moved  to  Burkburnett,  Texas.  Oklahoma 
public  schools  gave  the  youth  his  education.  In  1908 
Mr.  Shepherd  began  his  banking  career  with  the 
Bank  of  Randlett,  in  a clerical  capacity,  and  worked 
up  to  the  position  of  assistant  cashier.  He  con- 
tinued with  this  bank  until  1915  -when  he  went  to 
the  Farmers  State  Bank  at  Burkburnett,  as  cashier. 
He  served  for  three  years  in  this  capacity  when,  in 
1918,  he  was  chosen  cashier  of  the  City  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  Wichita  Falls.  As  he  is  the 
personal  owner  of  a good  deal  of  real  estate  at 
Burkburnett,  Mr.  Shepherd  is  interested  in  a number 
of  oil  companies. 

In  1910,  at  Randlett,  Miss  Della  Scott  became 
the  bride  of  Mr.  Shepherd.  They  have  no  children 
and  reside  at  1721  Huff  Avenue.  Their  church 
affiliation  is  with  the  Christian  where  Mr.  Shepherd 
is  Sunday  School  superintendent.  He  is  a Mason, 
a Shriner  of  the  Scottish  Rite  at  Dallas,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Wichita  Club,  a member  of  the  Wichita 
Country  Club,  the  University  Club,  Rotary  Club, 
a member  of  the  city  council  and  is  finance  com- 
missioner. Youthful,  talented  and  progressive,  Mr. 
Shepherd  is  an  attractive  figure  in  business  and 
civic  circles  of  Wichita  Falls. 


C.  GOLDIN,  vice-president  of  the  First  State 
Bank  of  Iowa  Park,  is  well  known  to  men 
of  finance  and  business  in  one  of  the  best 

commercial  districts  of  the  state — the  oil 

district  that  centers  about  his  city.  The  banking- 
business  is  known  as  the  same  throughout  all  na- 
tions, and  bankers  are,  the  world  over,  held  in  the 
same  high  esteem  as  being  in  one  of  the  honorable 
and  serviceable  professions  of  men.  The  service 
possible  for  a financial  institution  to  render  to  its 
city  and  ranks  with  the  greatest  need  of  a center 
and  is  most  vitally  connected  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  a place.  Mr.  Goldin  and  his  institu- 
tion. the  First  State  Bank  of  Iowa  Park,  will  have, 
accordingly,  an  immense  share  in  the  unprecedented 
development  and  growth  that  has  come  to  their  city 
and  section  of  the  state  and  that  is  in  its  immediate 
future. 

The  First  State  Bank  of  Iowa  Park  was  organized 
in  1919,  \V-ith  a capital  of  $25,000.00  and  has  deposits 
of  $155,000.00.  L.  M.  Lockridge  is  president,  W.  B. 
Sisk,  assistant  cashier. 

Mr.  Goldin  was  born  at  Bowie,  Texas,  on  January 
10,  1887.  His  parents  are  W.  R.  and  Josephine 
(Rogers)  Goldin.  The  public  schools  of  Bowie  and 
of  the  state  of  Oklahoma  gave  the  youth  his  train- 
ing. From  the  age  of  thirteen  until  he  was  twenty, 
Mr.  Goldin  resided  at  Comanche,  Oklahoma.  In 
1900,  he  returned  to  Bowie  and  began  in  the  sheet 


metal  and  plumbing  business.  He  followed  this  busi- 
ness until  1915  when  he  came  to  Iowa  Park  and  went 
into  the  hardware  business  with  his  two  brothers, 
R.  E.  and  G.  H.,  the  firm  being  known  as  G.  H.  Goldin 
& Co.  R.  E.  Goldin  is  now  in  charge  of  the  business 
and  G.  H.  Goldin  has  opened  up  a similar  business  in 
Bowie.  In  1920,  Mr.  Goldin  came  into  the  First  State 
Bank  as  vice-president  and  as  such  he  has  active 
charge  of  the  institution. 

In  1914,  at  Bowie,  Texas,  Miss  Gertrude  Harrell 
became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Goldin.  They  have  two 
children,  Elsie  Mae  and  Josephine,  and  the  family 
reside  at  Iowa  Park.  The  church  affiliation  is  Bap- 
tist. Mr.  Goldin  is  a Mason,  Iowa  Park  Lodge  No.  713. 

As  the  active  directing  official  of  an  able  financial 
institution  in  his  city,  Mr.  Goldin  will  have  a good 
part  in  the  big  future  that  is  immediately  before  his 
city  and  territory. 

P.  LOGAN,  of  the  Logan  & Ragsdale  law, 
real  estate  and  investments,  at  406y2  Ave- 
nue C,  -Burkburnett,  is  among  the  fore- 
most leaders  in  the  immense  activities  that 
characterize  the  realty  business  in  northwest  Texas. 
The  West  of  today  is  a new  country;  villages  that 
a year  or  so  ago  had  but  a few  hundreds  of  popula- 
tion and  a single  hotel  or  so  are  now  cities  of  scores 
of  thousands  of  people  with  a dozen  or  more  first 
rate  hotels  and  are  the  site  of  some  of  the  largest 
business  concerns  in  Texas.  This  growth  has  vitally 
concerned  the  real  estate  business  which  in  the 
northwest  section  of  the  state  has  found  itself  in 
the  ideal  location  in  Texas.  The  firm  of  Logan 
& Ragsdale  has  had  an  attractive  part  in  this  ex- 
change of  property  and  they  deal  in  not  only  every 
phase  of  the  realty  business  but  in  leases  as  well 
and  investments  also.  Mr.  Logan  was  alone  in  his 
work  until  July  of  1917,  then  formed  a partnership 
with  Mr.  J.  E.  Harwell  in  November,  1919,  began 
by  himself  again,  and  in  1920  the  organization  as 
it  now  stands  wras  effected.  Mr.  Logan  holds  royal- 
ties in  the  townsite,  has  organized  an  oil  company 
which  he  sold,  and  has  been  very  active  in  bringing 
in  production  which  he  usually  sells.  In  the  im- 
mense activities  experienced  by  his  city  and  ter- 
ritory for  the  last  few  years,  Mr.  Logan  has  been 
a leader  in  practically  every  realm  and  has  made 
good. 

Mr.  JjOgan  wms  born  in  Wise  County,  Texas,  in 
September,  1S84.  His  father,  Rev.  B.  Y.  Logan,  de- 
ceased, a native  of  Kentucky,  was  a minister;  his 
mother,  Eliza  (Parish)  Logan,  who  is  now  Mrs. 
Stebinger,  was  a native  of  England.  After  com- 
pleting the  public  school  system,  Mr.  Logan  took 
the  best  commercial  training  afforded  by  business 
colleges  and  from  the  beginning  has  been  a pro- 
gressive leader  in  business  activities.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  his  present-day  large  interests  and  opera- 
tions. 

In  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Miss  Maymie  Wren,  a 
native  of  Georgia,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Logan; 
C.  P.,  Jr.,  Tex,  Laura  and  Jewel  are  their  four 
children;  the  family  resides  at  501  East  Sixth 
Street,  Burkburnett. 

Mr.  Logan  is  a Mason  of  both  the  Scottish  and 
York  Rites  and  is  a Shriner  of  the  India  Temple 
and  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  is  prominently  identi- 
fied not  only  with  the  commercial  life  of  his  city 
but  with  its  every  civic  and  social  interest  and  is  a 
foremost  citizen. 
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■"•VTTjj  M.  MILDER,  manager  of  the  Miller  Lumber 
'•  Company,  209-217  Walnut  Street,  has  had 

a num^er  °f  years  experience  in  the  lumbeT 
'r''”  1 business  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best 

lumbermen  in  the  country.  He  located  at  Wichita 
Falls  in  1911,  and  in  February,  1920,  the  Miller 
Lumber  Company  was  organized  as  a partnership 
corporation,  composed  of  Messrs.  W.  Lee  Moore, 
J.  A.  Ricolt,  C.  B.  Moore,  C.  L.  Moore,  J.  H.  Taylor, 
C.  R.  Taylor,  C.  E.  Miller,  C.  M.  Miller.  A general 
line  of  building  material  is  handled,  including  lime, 
cement,  nails,  roofing,  wall  board,  posts,  builders’ 
hardware,  etc.,  their  salesroom  occupying  a space 
150x350  feet. 

Prior  to  1917  Mr.  Miller  was  with  the  Long-Bell 
Lumber  Company  for  four  years  leaving  them  to 
establish  the  C.  M.  Miller  Lumber  Company,  which 
he  operated  for  two  years.  He  went  to  Abilene, 
Texas,  in  1899  and  remained  there  until  1901,  going 
then  to  Webb  City  with  the  Webb  City  Lumber- 
Company,  where  he  remained  until  1903.  From 
1903  to  1906  he  operated  at  Savonburg,  Kans.,  and 
then  went  to  Hereford,  Texas,  in  1906.  He  spent 
two  years  in  Mexico  and  came  to  Wichita  Falls  in 
1912. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a native  of  Ashland,  Ky.,  born  in 
1873,  and  attended  the  schools  at  Ashland  and  Chap- 
man’s College  at  Bolts  Fork,  Ky.  His  parents  were 
Alrich  and  Elizabeth  (Mitchell)  Miller. 

He  was  married  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  in  1911  to  Miss 
Mollie  Schrope,  and  they  have  two  interesting  chil- 
dren, Charles  Edward  and  Cora  Bell.  He  is  a York 
Rite  Mason  and  Shriner  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
Wichita  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce,  lending  his 
efforts  to  all  movements  inaugurated  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  progress  and  growth  of  the  city, 
which  he  believes  will  become  one  of  the  leading- 
business  centers  of  the  state. 


DWIN  A.  BEBB,  of  the  Wichita  Floral 
Company,  Wichita  Falls,  brings  beauty  and 
cheer  in  wholesale  and  retail  fashion  not 
only  to  his  home  city  but  to  his  part  of 
the  state  in  the  flowers  and  floral  supplies  he 
handles.  Other  members  of  the  firm  are  his  father, 
Edwin  Bebb,  his  cousins,  M.  R.  and  F.  Bebb,  and  his 
uncle,  Robt.  Bebb,  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  while  Edwin 
A.  Bebb  is  not  only  partner  but  manager  of  the 
business.  The  Wichita  Floral  Company  began  busi- 
ness at  their  green  house,  1706  Ninth  Street,  on 
February  21,  1920,  and  on  April  3,  1920,  opened 
its  down  town  establishment  at  706  Ninth.  At  then- 
green  house  they  have  20,000  square  feet  of  glass 
roofing  and  have  a corps  of  skilled  employees.  An 
extensive  mail  order  business  cares  for  the  floral 
needs  of  their  part  of  the  state. 

As  men  and  business  multiply  and  increase,  so 
the  arts  and  cares  for  their  cultural  and  esthetic 
natures  must  grow  and  have  their  place  if  the  new 
city  is  to  have  a civic  pride  and  a soul.  It  is  the 
supreme  business  of  the  Wichita  Floral  Company 
to  serve  its  city  and  district  in  this  capacity  and 
already  it  has  a sure  and  increasing  place. 

Mr.  Bebb  was  born  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  1895. 
His  father,  a partner  in  the  present  business,  is  an 
attorney  at  law  in  Chicago  where  he  has  an  extensive 
civil  practice.  His  mother  was  Mary  Alice  (Jones) 
Bebb,  also  a native  of  Illinois.  The  university  of 
his  home  state  gave  Edwan  A.  Bebb  its  best  and 
from  that  institution  he  received  his  B.  S.  degree 
in  flower  culture  in  1916.  For  one  year  he  then 


accepted  work  in  ofie  of  the  largest  greenhouses  of 
Chicago  and  then  served  in  several  retail  floral 
stores  in  the  same  city.  This  activity  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  call  of  arms  and  the  First  Officers’ 
Training  Camp  found  Edwin  A.  Bebb  at  Ft.  Sheridan 
for  three  months  and  then  in  the  ground  school  of 
the  air  service  at  Austin,  Texas.  He  completed 
his  training  there  with  class  No.  24  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Ellington  Field,  Houston,  Texas,  was  com- 
missioned as  second  lieutenant  on  April  3,  1918, 
and  Avas  transferred  to  Taliferro  Field  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  Then  ten  months  were  spent  across 
seas  and  he  received  his  discharge  on  August 
29,  1919. 

Mr.  Bebb  is  ar.  active  member  of  the  University 
Club,  Rotary  Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Re- 
tail Merchants  Association  of  Wichita  Falls  and  is 
well  knoAvn  to  social  circles.  In  establishing  the 
Wichita  Floral  Company  he  has  brought  to  his  city 
a needed  industry  and  one  of  the  largest  establish- 
ments of  its  kind  in  northwest  Texas. 
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BUCHANAN.  It  was  an  ancient  philoso- 
pher who  said,  “If  all  my  earthly  posses- 
jj.  sions  consisted  of  but  two  coins,  with  one 
,_J|  I would  buy  bread  and  with  the  other 
flowers  that  my  soul  might  have  food  as  well  as  my 
body.”  It  is  that  a fastly  growing  city,  strident 
with  commercialism  which  is  destined  to  be  a leading 
center  of  population  in  the  Southwest  in  the  near 
future  might  have  “food  for  the  soul”  that  C.  L. 
Buchanan,  his  wife,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Buchanan,  and  Miss 
Clara  B.  Flick  are  engaged  in  a partnership  floral 
business  knoAvn  as  the  Buchanan  Floral  Company, 
906  Indiana  Avenue,  Wichita  Falls.  Flowers  and 
plants  of  all  kinds  for  all  occasions  are  in  abund- 
ance at  this  establishment  which,  though  founded 
as  recent  as  1920,  is  Avell  known  and  popular  with 
the  people  of  Wichita  Falls.  Though  the  leader 
she  is  already,  Wichita  Falls  is  but  in  her  beginning, 
so  immense  is  her  future.  In  like  manner  her  es- 
tablishments will  share  in  the  g-reat  development 
that  this  city  is  experiencing  and  the  Buchanan 
Floral  Company  will  have  a large  part  in  this 
growth. 


Mr.  Buchanan  is  a native  of  Indiana,  where  he 
was  born  in  1885,  at  Fort  Wayne.  His  father, 
Samuel  Buchanan,  was  a native  of  Tennessee.  The 
public  and  private  schools  of  his  native  state  ga\-e 
C.  L.  Buchanan  his  education,  then  the  business 
college.  Mr.  Buchanan  then  began  work  with  a 
newspaper  in  Huntington,  Indiana, . with  which  he 
continued  for  tAvo  years.  For  the  following  thirteen 
years  he  Avas  engaged  in  the  plumbing  business  and 
in  March,  1920,  he  yielded  to  the  call  of  the  Lone 
Star  State  and  came  to  Wichita  Falls,  establishing 
the  present  business.  Mr.  Buchanan  has  had  fifteen 
years  experience  in  this  line  of  work. 

In  1917,  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Miss  Mildred  L. 
Flick  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  She  is  a 
woman  of  unusual  ability  as  is  her  aunt,  Clara  B. 
Flick,  who  were  both  successful  business  Avomen  in 
the  city  of  Fort  Wayne. 


Mr.  Buchanan  is  a Knight  of  Columbus  and  an  Elk. 
Since  locating  in  Wichita  Falls  he  has  identified 
himself  Avith  the  civic  and  social  welfare  of  his  city 
as  well  as  Avith  affairs  commercial.  His  establish- 
ment is  already  Avell  knoAvn  and  popular  Avith  the 
city  and  will  have  an  attractive  place  in  the  life 
of  Wichita  Falls. 
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ALTER  S.  CURLEE.  C#rlee  & Johnson,  in 
the  Boh  Waggoner  Building,  Wichita  Falls, 
is  a record  breaker  at  converting  vast 
JE&I  ranching  areas  into  profitable  farms  and 
at  developing  the  natural  resources  of  a district 
generally.  His  present  business  is  in  both  real 
estate  and  oil  investments,  and  in  both  he  is  a 
leader.  He  is  today  building  houses  under  the  firm 
name  of  The  Wichita  Housing  Corporation,  which 
has  a capitalization  of  $50,000,  and  of  which  he  is 
secretary,  and  under  the  firm  name  of  Curlee  and 
Johnson,  organized  January  1,  1919,  he  has  put  on 
the  Highland  Heights  Addition  of  300  lots  which 
were  sold  in  two  months,  and  owns  the  Curlee  Addi- 
tion, the  West  Side  Addition,  and  the  North  Side 
Park  Addition.  In  addition  to  this  he  is  drilling 
oil  wells,  handling  leases  and  oil  investments.  In 
1920  the  firm  did  about  $1,000,000  in  business. 


Mr.  Curlee  was  born  September  8,  1887,  in  Lime- 
stone County,  Texas.  His  father,  Henry  Wesley 
Curlee,  is  a pioneer  Texan  and  has  been  a rancher 
in  Limestone  County  nearly  forty  years.  His  mother 
is  Julia  Frazier  Curlee,  also  a native  Texan.  LTpon 
finishing  school  at  Mart,  Texas,  he  attended  the 
University  Training  School  of  Blooming  Grove, 
Texas,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1907.  He  had 
proven  himself  so  proficient  here  that  the  following 
year,  1907-1908,  he  taught  mathematics  and  man- 
aged the  commercial  department  of  his  Alma  Mater. 
In  1909  he  came  to  Wichita  Falls  with  the  develop- 
ment of  which  he  has  been  connected  since.  He 
came  to  take  charge  of  the  Dale  Ranch  of  13,000 
acres  and  of  the  Jones  10,000  acre  ranch  which  he 
stocked  with  cattle.  He  at  once  built  a house  on 
every  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  and 
settled  it  with  farmers.  Today  it  is  one  of  the 
best  farming  districts  of  that  territory.  To  harness 
13,000  acres  of  prairie  as  a farm  is  a big  task.  But 
Curlee  dealt  in  big  things  all  the  time— he  once 
placed  an  order  for  an  entire  carload  of  binding 
twine  for  his  grain  crops.  This  gigantic  farming 
enterprise  claimed  all  of  his  attention  until  'four 
years  ago  when  he  began  the  real  estate  and  oil 
business  on  just  as  large  a scale.  He  has  handled 
four  attractive  additions  in  a remarkably  short 
time. 


In  April,  1919,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
Public  Utility  Commissioner  of  Wichita  Falls  and 
in  April,  1920,  Mayor  Cline  appointed  him  to  serve 
a two  year  term  as  street  commissioner  and  as 
mayor  pro  tern.  During  the  war  he  was  chairman 
of  several  campaigns  and  chairman  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  was  County  Food  Commis- 
sioner. 


On  November  13,  1910,  Miss  Myrtle  James,  of 
Mart,  Texas,  became  Mr.  Curlee’s  bride.  Five  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  them — Ardath,  Derwood,  W. 
S.,  Jr.,  Dayton  and  Helen  Monnette.  The  family 
resides  at  2500  Tenth  Street. 

Mr.  Curlee  -is  a director  and  vice-president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a member  of  the  Wichita 
Club  and  of  the  Forrest  Country  Club.  His  church 
affiliation  is  Methodist. 


C.  DULANEY,  trustee  and  manager  of  the 
Hartford  Trust,  010  American  National 
Bank  Building,  oil  producers,  has  been  a 
resident  of  Wichita  Falls  since  1918,  coming 
here  from  Cottle  County  and  engaging  in  the  oil 
business  independently  for  a year.  The  Hartford 


Trust  was  organized  in  1919  and  now  has  valuable 
production  in  the  Electra  field  and  also  in  the  North- 
west extension  of  the  Burkburnett  district.  The 
company  is  still  developing  its  holdings  in  the  Elec- 
tra field.  Other  officers  of  the  Trust  are  Theo. 
Combest,  Paducah,  Texas,  and  W.  B.  Stradley  of 
Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Dulaney  is  a native  of  Texas  and  was  born 
in  Falls  County  in  1886.  He  is  a son  of  J.  G.  Du- 
laney, for  many  years  a well  known  cattle  man  and 
merchant  of  Falls  and  Cottle  counties  and  who  is 
now  deceased. 

Reared  on  a ranch,  Mr.  Dulaney  attended  the 
public  schools  and  also  studied  in  private  schools 
in  Fort  Worth  and  Paducah,  Texas.  After  leaving 
school  he  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  and  was 
quite  successful.  In  1911  he  was  elected  county  and 
district  clerk  of  Cottle  County  and  re-elected  in 
1916,  serving  two  full  terms.  He  also  was  county 
abstractor  for  four  years. 

Mr.  Dulaney  was  one  of  the  organizers  with  Henry 
Hobbs  of  the  Texas  Chief  Oil  Company,  one  of  the 
leading  companies  of  the  early  days. 

Mr.  Dulaney  was  married  in  Cottle  County  in 
1914  to  Miss  Ethel  Cameron,  native  of  Texas.  They 
have  one  child,  a daughter,  Marcella,  two  and  a half 
years  of  age.  The  family  residence  is  at  1613 
Eleventh  Street. 

Since  coming  to  Wichita  Falls  Mr.  Dulaney  has 
become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  “Wichita  spirit” 
and  is  an  enthusiastic  booster  for  the  city  and  its 
surrounding  oil  fields.  With  further  development 
of  the  potential  oil  territory,  he  expects  to  see 
Wichita  Falls  a city  of  75,000  inhabitants  by  the 
close  of  the  present  decade.  Mr.  Dulaney  is  a thirty- 
second  degree  Mason,  a member  of  Hella  Temple 
Shrine  at  Dallas,  the  Scottish  Rite  at  Dallas  and 
the  Blue  Lodge  at  Paducah  and  Knights  Templar 
at  Vernon.  He  takes  an  active  interest  in  civic  af- 
fairs and  is  ever  ready  to  do  his  part  in  any  enter- 
prise having  for  its  object  the  betterment  of  Wichita 
Falls. 

UGENE  F.  MATHIS,  well  known  among  the 
younger  business  men  of  Wichita  Falls,  has 
been  active  during  his  business  career 
mostly  in  the  real  estate  and  automobile 
July  26,  1898,  was  the  birth  date  of  Mr. 
Mathis,  when  he  was  born  at  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 
His  father,  L.  H.  Mathis,  deceased  since  1914,  was 
one  of  the  leading’  citizens  of  that  city  where  for 
a score  of  years  he  wras  a successful  lawyer.  His 
mother  is  Mrs.  Potter  Mathis,  a native  of  Texas. 
The  Wichita  school  system  gave  Mr.  Mathis  his 
training  and  one  year  off  at  a university  prepara- 
tory school.  He  began  his  business  career  early, 
having  a natural  endowment  for  commercial  affairs. 
He  started  with  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry  and  was  in  the 
office  wrork  of  that  organization  for  six  months: 
then  he  served  for  a year  as  deputy  county  clerk 
and  from  that  work  took  up  the  real  estate  business, 
later  becoming  identified  with  the  Wichita  Motor 
Company. 

Mr.  Mathis  resides  at  1010  Fourteenth  Street.  He 
is  a great  believer  in  sticking-to-your-home-town  as 
are  some  others  who  reside  in  a coming  city;  he  is 
active  in  its  social  life  and  is  identifying  himself 
with  the  civic  interests  of  Wichita  Falls  as  well  as 
with  its  affairs  commercial. 
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WILKJE  TALBERT,  vice  president  and  or- 
ganizer of  the  Wichita  Building  Loan  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  real  estate  dealer,  American 

National  Bank  Building,  has  been  in  Texas 

since  1905,  but  did  not  locate  at  Wichita  Falls  until 
1914,  when  he  established  his  present  business,  hand- 
ling city  property,  farms  and  making  investments. 
He  does  a general  buying  and  selling  business  and 
builds  houses  for  sale.  In  addition  to  his  real  estate 
business  Mr.  Talbert  owns  a dairy  with  about  fifty 
head  of  good  cows,  selling  the  milk  at  wholesale  to 
drug  stores,  etc.  Previous  to  his  entry  into  the  in- 
surance and  real  estate  business  in  1914,  he  worked 
on  ranches  at  Amarillo  and  in  Oklahoma. 

During  the  war  with  Germany  Mr.  Talbert  was 
second  lieutenant  in  “E”  Troop  the  Fourth  Texas 
Cavalry.  He  attended  the  Central  Officers  Training 
School  at  Camp  McArthur. 

Mr.  Talbert  was  born  at  Arcadia,  La.,  January  4, 
1891.  His  parents  were  John  B.  and  Ruth  Capers 
Talbert.  His  father,  now  deceased,  was  a banker  and 
farmer.  His  mother  makes  her  home  at  Wichita 
Falls.  His  grandfather,  Col.  R.  L.  Capers,  founded 
the  first  store  at  Homer,  La.,  and  owned  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  in  the  oil  field  district  of  that  sec- 
tion. He  was  a colonel  in  the  civil  war.  John  Tal- 
bert was  a Baptist  minister  for  about  sixty  years: 
During  the  civil  war  he  was  a chaplain  in  the  army. 

Mr.  Talbert  was  educated  at  the  Shreveport,  La., 
High  School  and  the  Meridian  College,  and  he  is  a 
thorough  going  young  business  man  with  a bright 
future.  He  is  a Mason,  belonging  to  Wichita  Blue 
Lodge  No.  635,  the  B.  P.  0.  E.  No.  1105,  of  which 
lodge  he  vras  formerly  secretary.  He  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Rotary  Club  and  was  at  one  time  secretary 
of  the  organization.  The  Ad  Club  is  another  organi- 
zation with  which  he  is  connected.  His  church  faith 
is  with  the  Baptist  denomination. 

ESTER  T.  BURNS,  real  estate  dealer,  First 
National  Bank  Building,  is  a native  of 
Illinois,  and  came  to  Wichita  Falls  from 
that  state  in  1913.  He  has  been  in  the 
real  estate  business  about  two  years.  He  deals  in 
city,  farm  and  ranch  properties  and  has  some  oil 
investments.  During  1920  Mr.  Burns  built  twenty- 
five  residences  in  Wichita  Falls  and  is  also  interested 
in  close-in  business  property  some  of  which  is  im- 
proved buildings. 

Mr.  Burns  served  in  the  army  during  the  war, 
with  the  36th  Division,  142nd  Infantry,  71st  Brigade. 
He  was  in  France  with  the  142nd  Infantry  ten 
months  and  saw  service  on  the  Champagne  front, 
Meuse  and  Argonne  sectors.  He  was  in  the  de- 
fensive sector  and  was  awarded  a Victory  medal  for 
distinguished  service  in  the  Meuse  and  Argonne 
drives.  He  enlisted  as  a private  and  was  promoted 
to  a first  lieutenancy  before  being  discharged.  Prior 
to  enlisting  in  the  army  he  was  with  the  City  Na- 
tional Bank  at  Wichita  Falls  about  three  years. 

He  was  born  at  Medora,  111.,  February  6,  1894. 
His  parents',  Thomas  and  Ethel  Carter  Burns,  still 
reside  at  Medora  and  it  was  here  that  Mr.  Burns 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Lillian  May  McGregor, 
daughter  of  W.  M.  McGregor,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Wichita  Falls,  in  1916,  and  the 
family  home  is  located  at  1309  Tenth  Street. 

Mr.  Burns  is  a member  of  the  Elks  Lodge  and 
the  Wichita  Golf  Club,  Wichita  Club  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 


A.  KAUFHOLD,  Morgan  Building,  Wichita 
Falls,  real  estate  and  oil  operator,  is  among 
the  most  progressive  of  those  of  his  busi- 
ness in  what  is  everywhere  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  best  territories  for  both  real  estate  deal- 
ings and  for  oil  operation  in  the  United  States. 
While  Texas  has  had  an  oil  output  to  her  credit  for 
some  years,  it  was  not  until  the  more  recent  de- 
velopment and  re-discovery  of  the  oil  fields  of  west- 
ern and  northwestern  districts  that  she  began  to 
be  rated  among  the  foremost  of  Uncle  Sam's  oil 
states.  Mr.  Kaufhold,  located  at  Wichita  Falls,  is 
in  one  of  the  richest  of  these  oil  fields  where  also, 
because  of  oil  developments  and  the  great  increase 
in  commerce  of  every  kind,  the  real  estate  values 
and  exchange  or  marketing  of  such  is  one  of  the 
greatest  assets  and  businesses  of  a vast  territory. 
Real  estate  of  every  type  is  handled  by  him  as  well 
as  oil  leases  in  proven  territories  and  semi-proven 
fields.  His  leases  cover  the  various  oil  centers  of 
Northwest  Texas. 

Mr.  Kaufhold  was  born  at  Millheim,  Texas,  in 
1890.  His  father,  II.  W.  Kaufhold,  now  of  Bellville. 
Texas,  was  also  born  at  Millheim  and  his  mother, 
Dora  (Bolton)  Millheim  is  also  a native  Texan. 
After  completing  the  schools  of  Austin  County,  Mr. 
Kaufhold  took  a business  course  and  then  entered 
the  employ  of  the  M.  K.  & T.  R.  R.  Co.  at  Denison, 
Texas;  later,  in  1910,  he  came  to  Wichita  Falls  with 
the  same  company  and  remained  with  it  until  he 
resigned  the  position  of  cashier  in  the  employ  of 
the  M.  K.  & T.  R.  R.  to  enter  the  world  war,  in 
December  of  1917,  as  a private  in  air  service.  He 
was  commissioned  a second  lieutenant.  Upon  his 
discharge  in  1919  he  went  back  to  Wichita  Falls 
but  entered  the  oil  business  and  real  estate. 

Mr.  Kaufhold  is  a ‘‘bachelor”  and  resides  at  1614 
Eleventh  Street.  He  is  a member  of  the  Elks  of  his 
city.  Youthful  and  talented,  he  is  successful  al- 
ready to  an  attractive  degree. 


DUGGER  YOUNG,  popular  young  Wichita 
Falls  business  man  and  well  known  in  the 
transfer  and  storage  line,  operated  at  this 
time  what  is  known  as  No.  1 and  No.  2 
houses.  From  1919  until  a recent  date, 
Mr.  Young,  in  partnership  with  J.  N.  Nichols  con- 
ducted a general  transfer  and  storage  business. 

Mr.  Young  was  born  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  in 
1888,  and  did  not  come  to  Texas  to  reside  until  1919. 
while  his  former  partner  Mr.  Nichols  was  born  at 
Gainsville,  Texas  in  1888.  His  father  is  W.  H. 
Nichols,  who  moved  to  New  York  while  his  son  was 
small  so  that  his  son,  after  completing  his  schooling, 
began  his  business  career  in  New  York  as  a banker 
for  two  years,  then  took  up  the  position  of  traveling- 
salesman  through  the  South  and  Southwest  which 
tours  resulted  in  his  choosing  Wichita  Falls  as  his 
permanent  home  in  the  business  in  which  he  joined 
Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Young  was  schooled  in  Alabama,  in  the  South- 
ern University,  at  Greensboro,  Ala.,  and  then  began 
the  retail  grocery  business  at  Greensboro  as  an  em- 
ployee. Later,  he  w-ent  on  the  road  for  a wholesale 
concern,  canvassing  all  the  Southwestern  States,  a 
work  he  did  for  twelve  years. 

In  1911,  at  Beeville,  Texas,  Miss  Mary  Black  be- 
came the  bride  of  Mr.  Young.  These  two  men.  eon- 
geniel  as  salesmen  for  years,  but  different  in  their 
native  states  and  environment,  are  today  among  the 
aggressive  men  of  Wichita  Falls. 
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VI  F.  JOHNSON,  representative  for  Wichita 
and  Wilbarger  counties  in  the  state  legis- 
lature, real  estate  and  oil  operator,  a part- 
_____  ner  of  W.  S.  Curlee  in  the  firm  of  Curlee  & 
Johnson,  with  offices  in  the  Bob  Waggoner  Building, 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
youths  in  a city  of  big  men.  His  service  has  al- 
ready been  through  the  western  counties  and  at  other 
times  state-wide  in  the  direction  of  some  of  the  big- 
gest war  measures  of  war  days,  and  he  is  alert,  keen 
and  at  the  very  front  among  men  who  are  doing 
things  in  the  big  West  today. 


Mr.  Johnson  is  a native  Texan;  he  was  born  at 
Hempstead,  in  Waller  County,  on  July  2,  1886.  His 
parents  are  P rank  Johnson  and  Alice  Griffin  John- 
son, both  native  Texans  whose  parents  served  in  the 
Confederate  army  during  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  John- 
son graduated  from  Baylor  University  in  1908  and 
from  that  date  has  been  a leader  wherever  he  has 
gone.  Immediately  upon  completing  his  university 
course,  he  began  business  as  a newspaper  man  and 
in  this  capacity  was  with  the  Galveston  News  for 
one  year.  In  1909  he  bought  the  Pecos  Times  and 
directed  it  for  two  years.  In  1910  he  founded  the 
Texas  Realty  Guide,  the  first  real,  estate  newspaper 
in  Texas.  In  1911  he  became  secretary  of  the  Mc- 
Kinney Chamber  of  Commerce,  then  of  the  Kings- 
ville Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1912,  next  with  Col. 
Henry  Exall  on  the  Texas  Industrial  Congress  until 
Col.  Exall’s  death.  In  1913  he  became  secretary  for 
the  Gainesville  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  served  for  three  years;  in  1916,  he  be- 
came secretary  for  the  Wichita  Falls  Chamber  of 
Commerce  which  position  he  retained  until  1919, 
when  the  company  of  which  he  is  a partner  now  was 
organized.  The  firm  of  Curlee  & Johnson  deals  in 
rentals,  both  business  and  residences  as  well  as  farm 
lands  and  they  make  a specialty  of  the  irrigated 
lands,  oil  leases  and  oil  production.  They  are  brok- 
ers for  both  leases  and  production  property.  They 
have  organized  and  then  sold  the  Woodrow-Lee  Com- 
pany, the  39  Oil  Company,  and  the  Nolan  County 
Development  Company  and  others.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Wichita 
Housing  Corporation,  a home  building  company  with 
a capital  of  $50,000,  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Sanders-Haid  Auto  Supply  Company. 


In  1920  Mr.  Johnson  was  elected  as  representa- 
tive to  the  state  legislature  for  Wichita  and  Wil- 
barger counties.  To  read  Mr.  Johnson’s  war  record 
is  like  reading  the  government’s  home  activities  dur- 
ing the  war  period.  He  was  Federal  Food  Admin- 
istrator for  District  No.  11,  consisting  of  thirteen 
counties;  he  was  secretary  for  the  state  of  Texas 
for  the  United  War  Work  Campaign;  he  was  also 
state  manager  for  the  War  Camp  Community  Serv- 
ice, and  managed  the  Food  and  Fuel  Production 
campaign  for  Governor  Hobby  and  the  State  Council 
of  Defense.  He  did  more  traveling  and  war  work 
than  any  other  man  in  his  county.  He  has  three 
noteworthy  accomplishments  for  his  county — he  se- 
cured the  Aviation  Training  School,  the  Northwest 
Texas  Insane  Asylum,  and  managed  the  campaign 
for  good  roads  that  resuited  in  the  vote  for  $2,- 
000,000  in  bonds  for  building  good  roads  in  Wichita 
County.  Mr.  Johnson  is  president  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Salvation  Army  for  his  county.  Many 
other  positions  of  note  which  indicate  but  the 
keenest  and  most  efficient  leaders  could  attain  are 
to  Mr.  Johnson’s  credit,  a3.  while  secretary  of  the 


Wichita  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Southern  Commercial  Secretaries  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  1908,  at  Houston,  Texas,  Miss  Stella  Ellis,  a 
native  of  San  Jacinto  County,  Texas,  became  the 
bride  of  Mr.  Johnson.  They  have  four  children: 
Lamar,  B.  Frank,  Jr.,  Wm.  D.  and  Preston  Ellis. 
The  family  resides  at  1413  Hayes  Avenue.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the 
Elks,  the  Wichita  Club,  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Ad 
Club,  the  University  Club  and  the  Baptist  Church. 
He  was  formerly  chairman  of  the  business  council 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  served  as  director 
of  the  Wichita  Club  and  Rotary  Club. 

As  a public  spirited  citizen,  Mr.  Johnson  is  un- 
surpassed. No  man  in  his  part  of  the  state  has  a 
record  so  interwoven  with  every  civic,  social  and 
business  interest  of  his  city  and  oft-times  state. 
No  city  in  Texas  has  a greater  claim  on  the  future 
than  has  Wichita  Falls.  There  are  three  separate 
situations  any  one  of  which  would  insure  its  future. 
These  are  its  importance  as  an  agricultural  terri- 
tory, a distributing  center,  and  an  oil  field.  Oil 
and  real  estate,  therefore,  are  the  two  elements  that 
underlie  the  entire  big  present  and  greater  future 
of  this  coming  metropolis,  and  Mr.  Johnson  is  right 
at  the  heart  of  these  two  industries  and,  indeed,  helps 
shape  the  destinies  of  both. 

ILBERT  A.  RAY,  proprietor  and  manager 
Ray’s  Sheet  Metal  Works,  corner  Oak  and 
Virginia  Streets,  established  his  business  in 
Wichita  Falls  in  1912,  starting  out  under 
the  firm  name  of  Ray  & Sloan  and  later  buying  out 
Sloan’s  interest.  He  started  out  as  a coppersmith 
and  has  worked  at  the  trade  in  various  parts  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma.  He  was  never  in  business  for 
himself  until  he  established  this  company,  and  at 
the  present  time  he  is  part  owner  of  the  Smartwood- 
Ray  Tank  Company  of  Vernon,  Texas.  He  also  owns 
a thoroughbred  stock  farm  six  miles  southeast  of 
Wichita  Falls,  which  is  managed  by  his  father. 

Mr.  Ray  has  built  up  a big  organization  in  Wichita 
Falls,  employing  between  fifty  and  sixty  men  who 
are  kept  busy  turning  out  all  kinds  of  tanks  for  the 
oil  fields  and  a general  line  of  building  work,  heating 
and  ventilating  systems.  He  does  a wholesale  busi- 
ness from  San  Antonio  to  Oklahoma  City,  dealing 
with  hardware  dealers  and  supply  stores.  The  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  work  on  the  new  theatre  now 
being  constructed  in  Wichita  Falls  is  being  done 
by  his  concern,  which  is  the  largest  sheet  metal 
works  in  the  state  of  Texas. 

He  comes  from  Koscuisko,  Miss.,  where  he  was 
born  March  7,  1S85.  His  father  was  a rancher  and 
his  education  was  acquired  in  the  public  schools  of 
Decatur,  Texas. 

Mr.  Ray  was  married  at  Wichita  Falls,  February 
22,  1918,  to  Miss  Blanche  Hobson,  and  they  have 
•two  children,  Opal  and  Nahoma.  The  family  home 
is  at  1705  Eleventh  Street.  He  is  an  Elk  and  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  which 
organization  he  gives  his  services  to  help  promote 
the  commercial  and  industrial  welfare  of  his  city, 
in  which  he  has  an  abiding  faith. 

He  is  a young  man,  progressive  and  efficient  in 
business,  and  might  well  be  classed  among  that  type 
of  men  who  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before.  He  celieves  in  Wichita  Falls 
and  is  a live  booster. 
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HOMAS  H.  FRIEDLEY,  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Halton  & Friedley,  jewelers,  Indiana  at 
Eighth  street,  Wichita  Falls,  has  one  of  the 
most  attractive  jewelry  establishments  in 
the  Southwest,  excepting  no  firm  of  any  city.  It  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  attractive,  but  one  of  the 
costliest  and  most  valuable  stocks  in  the  Southwest; 
a private  diamond  display  room,  a handsome  cut 
glass  display  room,  special  cases  for  the  display  of 
silver  are  some  of  the  unique  features,  while  in  addi- 
tion there  is  a watch  and  jewelry  repair  department 
and  the  fixtures  throughout  the  establishment  are 
said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  South.  Mr.  Friedley  vis- 
ited all  large  Eastern  cities  to  gather  ideas  for  build- 
ing one  of  the  most  complete  jewelry  stores  in  the 
United  States  and  he  succeeded  in  getting  those  ideas 
and  in  Wichita  Falls  he  has  built  just  such  an  estab- 
lishment. G.  W.  Halton,  of  the  Halton  Jewelry  Com- 
pany, of  Ft.  W’orth,  is  a partner  in  the  business. 
Twelve  employees  are  retained  in  continual  service. 

Mr.  Friedley  was  born  at  Alton,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1878.  His  father,  John  H.  Friedley,  was  first  a Penn- 
sylvania merchant,  but  came  to  Texas  in  1880,  owned 
the  cotton  gin  at  Kaufman,  and  now  is  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  and  cotton  factory  at  Albany,  Texas; 
his  mother,  a native  of  Alton,  Pa.,  is  Mrs.  Belle 
(Cree)  Friedley.  The  public  schools  and  a business 
college  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  provided  Mr.  Friedley 
with  his  education.  He  began  his  business  career  by 
serving  as  an  inspector  in  the  railroad  business  for 
four  years.  He  then  took  up  the  mercantile  business 
for  himself,  but  gave  this  up  to  go  into  the  jewelry 
business  with  Mr.  Halton  at  Bowie,  Texas,  in  1895. 
It  was  this  business  that  was  moved  to  WTichita  Falls 
in  1914  and  from  that  date  Mr.  Friedley  has  been  one 
of  the  foremost  business  men  of  that  city. 


In  1900,  at  Weatherford,  Texas,  Miss  Ruby  Good- 
win, a native  Texan,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Fried- 
ley; they  have  two  children,  Howard  and  Gertrude. 
The  family  has  residence  at  804  Taylor  street. 

Mr.  Friedley  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason  at  Wichita 
Falls,  helped  organize  the  Rotary  Club,  and  was  for- 
merly a member  of  the  Business  Council  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  has  thoroughly  identified 
himself  with  the  social  and  civic  life  of  his  city  as 
well  as  with  its  commercial  interests.  He  has  brought 
to  it  a big  business,  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
useful  establishment  in  the  South  of  its  kind  and  the 
exclusive  patronage  given  it  marks  the  appreciation 
of  Wichita  Falls. 


HILIP  KLEINMAN,  partner  in  organization 
of  “The  Globe,”  a gent’s  furnishing  store, 
Eighth  and  Ohio  Avenues,  Wichita  Falls,  di- 
rects one  of  the  most  attractive  businesses 
of  its  kind  in  the  Northwest  district.  Everything  in 
shoes  or  wear  that  men  need  or  desire  is  found  in  its 
best  quality  at  the  Globe  establishment  since  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1911,  when  it  was  first  opened  by  Mr. 
Kleinman  and  his  partner,  Louis  Kleinman,  retired, 
of  Dallas.  -Four  employees  are  kept  busy  handling 
the  increasing  trade  which  has  doubled  in  volume 
during  the  last  few  years  over  an  already  handsome 
record  of  years’  standing.  Wichita  Falls  is  noted  as 
a city  of  big  men,  men  of  vision  and  it  is  to  the 
clothing  needs  of  such  the  Globe  caters. 

Russia  was  the  birth-land  of  Philip  Kleinman  in 
1884.  His  father,  M.  Kleinman,  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1886  and  located  in  Dallas  in  1901.  The 
father,  deceased  since  November  21,  1919,  was  a 
Rabbi,  distinguished  far  and  wide  for  his  rabbinical 


learning  and  devotion.  In  his  calling  he  perpetuated 
one  of  the  most  cultural  and  spiritual  services  known 
to  men,  for  which  his  race  is  noted,  and  Rabbi  M. 
Kleinman  was  a splendid  representative  of  his  high 
calling.  The  fact  that  his  father  was  a Rabbi,  has 
meant  larger  educational  advantages  to  Young  Klein- 
man. His  business  career  had  its  beginning  in  the 
printer’s  trade  which  he  pursued  for  two  years  and 
then  he  came  to  Dallas  to  enter  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness with  his  brother.  In  1909,  he  was  given  a ten 
per  cent  interest  in  the  Kleinman  establishment.  In 
1911,  he  was  sent  to  Wichita  Falls  to  manage  the 
newly  opened  business  known  as  “The  Globe,”  with 
a twenty  per  cent  interest  which  was  soon  doubled 
and  then  in  1919  he  was  received  as  a full  partner. 
In  his  ten  years  of  residence  at  Wichita  Falls,  Mr. 
Kleinman  has  acquired  valuable  real  estate  holdings 
in  that  city. 

On  June  30,  1913,  Romance  prevailed  and  Miss  Rae 
Dan,  a native  of  Tennessee  who  had  resided  in  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas,  since  childhood,  became  the  bride  of 
Mr.  Kleinman. 


The  Wichita  Falls  Lodge  No.  635,  F.  & A.  M. 
Chapter  No.  202,  and  the  Elk  Lodge  No.  1105,  all 
have  Mr.  Kleinman  in  their  active  membership.  He 
has  won  not  only  a permanent  place  in  the  commer- 
cial life  of  his  city,  but  is  active  in  the  civic  and 
social  life,  as  well.  The  quality  and  service  of  goods 
handled  by  Mr.  Kleinman  has  made  sure  the  place  of 
“The  Globe”  as  one  of  leadership  in  the  commercial 
life  both  of  today  and  tomorrow  of  his  city. 

ARON  B.  WOLFSON,  owner  and  manager 
of  the  Wolf  son  Cigar  Company,  715  Wall 
Street,  established  his  business  here  March 
1,  1919,  catering  to  the  wholesale  trade 
only  and  covering  a territory  embracing  the  entire 
section  around  Wichita  Fails  and  part  of  Oklahoma. 
All  brands  of  Eastern  made  cigars  are  handled  and 
a large  and  highly  satisfactory  business  is  being 
built  up. 

Mr.  Wolfson  has  had  an  experience  of  over  twenty 
years  in  the  jobbing  business  and  knows  it  from 
the  ground  up.  He  started  as  a bottle  washer  for 
L.  Epstein  & Son,  wholesale  liquor  dealers  at  Fort 
Worth,  and  was  connected  with  them  for  nineteen 
years.  Four  and  a half  years  after  he  went  into 
their  service  he  was  made  general  manager  of  the 
business  and  held  the  position  for  fifteen  years  and 
until  the  country  went  dry.  After  quitting  the 
liquor  business  he  worked  two  years  for  the  Casey- 
Swasey  Cigar  Company  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and 
then  came  to  Wichita  Falls. 


He  is  a native  of  San  Augustine,  Texas,  born 
February  25,  1880,  and  attended  the  public  schools 
at  Denison.  His  parents  were  WTm.  and  Helen 
(Newman)  Wolfson,  and  his  father  was  engaged 
in  business  in  San  Augustine.  June  26,  1904,  Mr. 
Wolfson  was  married  at  Greenville,  Texas,  to  Miss 
Anna  Newrenburg  of  that  city,  and  they  have  two 
children,  William  and  Sophia.  The  family  resides 
at  1801  Huff  Avenue.  Mr.  Wolfson  is  a 32d  degree 
Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  Shriner,  member  of  the 
K.  of  P.,  the  B.  P.  O.  E.,  the  Rotary  Club  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  numbered  among  the 
real  live  wires  of  Wichita  Falls  and  can  always  be 
found  in  the  front  ranks  with  those  active  in  de- 
veloping the  commercial,  industrial,  social  and  civic 
growth  of  his  city.  He  is  young,  progressive  and 
ambitious  and  is  building  up  a business  that  is  a 
credit  to  himself  and  his  city. 
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J (MATT)  GARDNER.  Am  on-  the  cattle 
raising:  men  of  North  and  West  Texas,  but 
few  if  any  are  better  or  more  favorably 
known  than  M.  J.  (Matt)  Gardner,  2013 
Elizabeth  Street,  Wichita  Falls,  principal  owner  of 
the  Gardner  Ranch,  but  now  retired  from  active  con- 
nection with  its  management.  Mr.  Gardner  has  been 
successful  and  his  success  is  not  measured  wholly  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents  or  the  amount  of  material 
wealth  he  has  accumulated.  He  has  devoted  a life 
time  to  the  cattle  industry  and  is  leaving  to  his  son 
the  task  of  carrying  on  the  work  he  started  and 
which  under  his  guiding  genius  was  developed  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection. 

The  Gardner  ranch,  lying  about  five  miles  out  from 
Wichita  Falls  on  the  Valley  Road,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  highly  developed  spots  in  all  that  sec- 
tion. The  ranch  comprises  about  3,5  00  acres  of 
which  eight  hundred  are  in  cultivation  and  other  re- 
served as  grazing  lands  for  the  five  hundred  or  more 
Hereford  cattle  with  which  the  ranch  is  stocked. 
Modern  equipment  and  a splendid  ranch  home  give 
further  proof  of  the  enterprise  and  progressiveness 
of  the  man  who  founded  and  developed  this  magnifi- 
cent enterprise. 

Mr.  Gardner  was  born  in  Henry  County,  Iowa,  in 
1856  and  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Iowa.  He 
came  to  Wichita  County  in  1897,  and  has  been  an  ac- 
tive and  prominent  figure  in  this  section  since  that 
time.  Besides  his  extensive  ranch  interests  Mr. 
Gardner  is  president  of  the  Adams  Electrified  Dis- 
tilled Water  Company  and  for  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  vice  president  of  the  Wichita  State  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  He  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  all  civic  matters  and  was  a member  of  the 
City  Council  of  Wichita  Falls  for  eight  years. 

In  1875  Mr.  Gardner  was  married  to  Miss  Allie 
Harlan  of  Henry  County,  Iowa.  They  have  six 
children,  Mrs.  N.  M.  Jenne,  of  Colorado,  W.  W.,  ac- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Wichita  State  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Walker,  of  Wichita  Falls, 
Max,  who  is  active  manager  of  the  Gardner  ranch, 
and  Rhea,  an  unmarried  daughter.  A son,  E.  J.,  died 
in  1915. 

Mr.  Gardner  is  a Mason,  a member  of  Lodge  No. 
635.  He  was  Master  of  this  Lodge  in  1913  and  in 
1919,  was  given  a life  membership  in  the  Elks.  He 
also  is  a member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  and  the 
Texas  Cattle  Raisers’  Association. 

ERT  J.  BEAN,  owner  of  the  Bert  Bean 
Coffee  Company,  Ohio  at  Sixth,  Wichita 
Falls,  has  made  his  city  a leader  in  another 
industry  in  addition  to  its  already*  im- 
mense activities  for  the  Bean  Coffee  Company  is 
the  largest  retail  and  wholesale  coffee  house  in  the 
West.  The  business  was  started  in  1889  under  the 
name  of  0.  W.  Bean  & Son,  on  Ohio  Avenue,  in  a 
small  grocery  store.  Later  the  business  opened  on 
Indiana  Avenue  as  the  Bert  Bean  Coffee  Company*, 
on  a wholesale  and  retail  scale.  On  November  1, 
1919,  the  Company  moved  to  its  new  home  built  for 
this  business,  it  has  six  employees.  The  capacity 
of  the  plant  is  for  8,000  pounds  of  coffee  a day  and 
there  is  space  for  machinery  that  will  double  this 
output;  there  are  two  floors,  each  40x100  feet.  A 
salesman  is  on  the  road  at  all  times  dealing  with 
every  grocery  store  or  coffee  house  within  a radius 
of  a hundred  miles;  and  they  get  their  coffee  from 
the  Bert  Bean  Coffee  Company  at  Wichita  Falls. 

Jackson,  Michigan,  in  1868,  was  the  birthplace  of 


Mr.  Bean.  His  father,  O.  W.  Bean,  came  to  Wichita 
Falls  in  1884  and  established  the  business  that  ha- 
grown  to  the  immense  proportions  of  today;  t h • ■ 
mother  was  Jennie  (Butler)  Bean,  a native  of 
Canada.  The  public  schools  of  Michigan  gave  Mr. 
Bean  his  education  prior  to  his  coming  to  Texas 
which  witnessed  the  beginning  of  his  business  career. 
He  was  in  the  coffee  business  with  his  father  for 
rifteen  years  which  was  until  the  latter's  death; 
he  took  up  the  business  and  has  enlarged  it  to  its 
present  proportions.  Mr.  Bean  is  a stockholder  in 
many  organizations  of  Wichita  Falls.  The  Bean 
residence  is  at  1505  Tenth  Street. 

Mr.  Bean  is  an  active  member  of  the  Rotary*  Club 
and  Elks  of  his  city.  He  is  among  the  most  sanguine 
of  believers  in  the  future  of  Wichita  Falls  as  a com- 
ing center  in  the  southwest.  As  attractive  as  is  the 
city  today,  as  progressive  as  it  is,  its  development 
is  but  beginning  compared  with  what  the  future 
of  the  city  will  be.  Every  Texas  city  conceded  that 
Wichita  Falls’  claim  on  the  tomorrow  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  Texas  center.  The  Bert  Bean  Coffee  Com- 
pany will  share  in  this  big  development. 

A.  ROBERTS,  of  Lowry  and  Roberts,  Real 
Estate  and  Insurance,  Farmers  State  Bank 
Bldg.,  Burkburnett,  is  a leader  in  one  of  the 
greatest  activities  of  northwestern  and 
western  Texas — the  interchange  of  land,  business  and 
resident  properties.  The  real  estate  of  any  section 
is  always  right  at  the  heart  of  the  commercial 
valuation  of  that  section;  and  rising  values  which 
are  the  outcome  of  steady*  and  permanent  situations, 
rapid  increase  in  population  of  a district,  increase  in 
material  wealth — are  factors  ideal  in  the  realty  busi- 
ness. These  factors  the  district  about  Burkburnett 
and  the  City  itself  combine  in  a degree  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  section  of  Texas,  and  in  the  enormous 
business  transactions  in  that  rapidly  developing  sec- 
tion, Mr.  Roberts  has  an  attractive  part. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  a native  of  Missouri;  he  was  born 
in  the  southern  part  of  that  state  in  1888.  His 
father,  J.  L.  Roberts,  is  a farmer  now  retired  and 
resides  at  Norman,  Oklahoma.  The  public  school 
system  of  his  native  state  gave  him  their  best 
through  his  days  of  childhood  and  young  manhood, 
and  after  a youth  unmarked  by  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary,  Mr.  Roberts  first  began  farming  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  Later  he  yielded  to  the  call  of 
the  Lone  Star  State  and  located  in  Wichita  County. 
In  1911,  he  left  off  farming  to  enter  the  world  of 
commerce  and  business  and  began  by  affiliating 
himself  with  the  oil  industry.  In  the  oil  territory* 
he  has  served  in  all  lines  of  work  and  in  October. 
1920,  when  he  left  that  service,  he  was  engaged  in 
Contract  Drilling.  He  owns  attractive  leases  in 
some  of  the  best  fields  today  but  since  October,  1920, 
is  devoting  his  personal  energies  to  the  real  estate 
industry*  in  which  his  section  of  the  state  is  a lead- 
er. 

In  1910,  in  Wichita  County,  Mr.  Roberts  and  Miss 
Nora  Owens,  a native  Texan,  were  united  in  mar- 
riage; they  have  three  children — Chester,  age  six, 
Shelby,  age  four  and  a half  years,  and  Donald,  age 
three.  The  family  resides  at  402  East  Fifth  St. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  an  active  Mason  at  Burkburnett  and 
is  congenial  with,  his  fellow-men.  He  is  active  not 
only  in  the  commercial  life  but  the  civic  welfare  of 
his  city  as  well  and  in  its  immense  future  will  have 
an  attractive  part. 
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AX  GA'RDNER,  manager  and  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  Gardner  Ranch  lying  a few 
miles  out  from  Wichita  Falls,  is  one  of  the 
best  known  and  successful  of  the  younger 
ranch  men  of  this  section.  He  has  the  complete  man- 
agement of  the  ranch  which  comprises  thirty-five 
hundred  acres,  eight  hundred  of  which  is  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  remainder  of  the  ranch  is  made  up  of  graz- 
ing land,  which  is  highly  fertile  and  on  which  now 
upward  of  five  hundred  head  of  high  grade  Hereford 
cattle  are  grazing. 

The  Gardner  ranch  is  one  of  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped in  Wichita  County  with  every  modern  im- 
provement and  ample  facilities  for  the  handling  of 
yearlings  and  full  grown  cattle  when  they  are  ready 
for  market.  The  ranch  presents  a beautiful  scene 
with  its  hundreds  of  sleek,  fat  cattle.  The  ranch  is 
entirely  under  fence  and  some  idea  of  its  area  may 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  a total  of  twenty-five 
miles  of  fencing. 

Young  Gardner  was  reared  on  a ranch  and  with  the 
exception  of  two  years  when  he  was  in  the  clothing 
business  and  the  time  spent  in  the  army  during  the 
world  war,  has  spentjiis  entire  life  in  the  business  of 
raising  cattle. 

A native  of  Iowa,  he  was  born  in  Page  County  in 
1893,  a son  of  M.  J.  and  Allie  (Harlan)  Gardner. 
His  father  is  a prominent  retired  ranch  man  and  re- 
sides in  Wichita  Falls  where  he  is  connected  with  a 
number  of  the  city’s  leading  financial  and  commer- 
cial enterprises. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  and  a business 
college  young  Mr.  Gardner  took  up  his  work  on  the 
ranch  and  succeeded  to  the  active  management  of  the 
large  properties  controlled  by  his  father.  He  was 
married  in  1915  at  Bonham,  Texas,  to  Miss  Margue- 
rite Caney.  They  have  two  children,  Max,  Jr.,  four 
years  of  age,  and  James  C.,  the  baby.  Young  Max 
is  already  trailing  in  his  father’s  footsteps  and  takes 
great  delight  in  riding  the  range  with  his  dad. 

In  1917  Mr.  Gardner  joined  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps  and  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Forty- 
second  Division.  He  was  in  active  service  in  France 
for  18  months,  receiving  his  discharge  in  1919  and 
immediately  returned  to  the  ranch. 

Mr.  Gardner  is  an  active  member  of  the  Texas  Cat- 
tle Raisers  Association  and  the  Benevolent  and  pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks. 


W.  FRITZ,  general  manager  of  J.  I.  Staley 
and  Company,  investment  bankers,  513 
Morgan  Building,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  younger  and  progressive  business 
Wichita  Falls  and  has  resided  in  the  city 
since  1916.  He  has  been  manager  for  the  J.  I. 
Staley  interests  for  several  years  and  under  his 
direction  the  business  has  achieved  a splendid  de- 
gree of  success.  Besides  the  investment  banking 
feature  of  the  business,  the  Staley  interests  control 
important  oil  holdings  and  have  extensive  interests 
in  farm  and  ranch  lands  in  various  portions  of  West 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Staley  is  a well  known 
financier  and  has  done  much  for  the  development 
of  that  section  of  Texas  surrounding  Wichita  Falls. 

Mr.  Fritz  was  born  in  Central  Nebraska,  in  1889, 
and  is  a son  of  F.  O.  Fritz,  now  retired  and  living 
in  Wichita  Falls.  The  elder  Fritz  is  well  known 
and  highly  esteemed  by  a large  circle  in  Wichita 
Falls. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  the  younger 
Mr.  Fritz  began  his  business  career  with  the  Frisco 
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Railroad  and  later  went  with  the  Wichita  Falls 
and  Northwestern.  He  was  agent  for  both  lines 
at  various  points  for  several  years  before  accepting 
his  present  position  as  manager  for  Staley  and 
Company. 

He  was  married  at  Altus,  Oklahoma,  in  1912, 
to  Miss  Addie  Dye,  a native  of  Illinois.  They  have 
two  children,  Lester,  aged  six,  and  Laura,  four. 
The  family  resides  at  1403  Grant  Street. 

Mr.  Fritz  is  a Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  a member 
of  Maskat  Temple  Shrine,  and  the  Wichita  Club. 
He  is  greatly  interested  in  civic  affairs  and  a con- 
sistent and  earnest  booster  for  Wichita  Falls. 


HSjlARRY  S.  BAUM,  in  Kemp  Hotel  on  Eighth 
Street  side,  has  one  of  the  most  attractive 
gent’s  furnishing  establishments,  not  only 
in  his  city,  Wichita  Falls,  but  in  northern 
Texas.  The  Harry  Baum  Company  establishment 
was  organized  in  June  of  1920,  and  all  its  fixtures, 
cases,  equipment  of  every  type,  were  planned  by 
Mr.  Baum  personally  and  specially  manufactured 
for  him  in  Wichita  Falls,  that  fastly  growing  Texas 
city  that  is  becoming  a leader  in  every  activity. 
Two  employees  are  kept  constantly  busy  besides 
the  founder  of  "the  business.  Wichita  Falls  has 
made  unprecedented  strides  in  commercial  circles^ 
and  growth  in  wealth  and  in  population  likewise, 
and  is  today  known  as  the  city  of  big  men  for  it 
has  a greater  percentage  of  men  of  big  business 
among  its  men  of  commercial  affairs  than  perhaps 
any  other  Texas  city  and  will  compare  in  this  respect 
favorably  with  any  city  anywhere  on  the  percentage 
basis.  And  an  astonishing  number  of  these  big  men 
are  young  men — men  in  the  twenties  and  thirties 
mostly,  few  in  the  forties  with  only  a bare  showing 
of  old  men.  To  this  great  galaxy  of  successful 
young  men,  Mr.  Baum’s  establishment  is  a chief 
supply  house. 

Mr.  Baum  is  a native  of  Texas,  as  he  was  born 
in  Gainesville,  of  this  state,  in  1885.  His  father, 
Sol  Baum,  deceased,  was  a merchant  of  success  who 
came  to  Texas  many  years  ago.  After  completing 
the  public  school  system  of  his  city,  Mr.  Baum 
attended  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
which  he  received  his  A.  B.  degree  in  1908.  He  then 
began  as  a traveling  salesman  for  C.  Stern  & Mayer 
Company  of  New  York  City,  covering  the  entire 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  South  America  in  their 
silks  and  neck  wear.  In  this  capacity  he  made  his 
first  acquaintance  with  Wichita  Falls,  five  years 
before  locating  in  this  city.  Then  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  Baum-Gardner  Company,  a ladies’  and 
gents’  furnishing  establishment,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained until  September  of  1919.  He  was  also  active 
with  Mr.  J.  A.  Kemp,  a leading  business  man  of  his 
city,  in  opening  and  selling  the  Morning  Side  Park 
Addition.  In  June  of  1920,  he  established  the  Harry 
Baum  Company,  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  gent’s 
furnishing  establishments  anywhere. 

In  1916,  at  Wichita  Falls,  Mr.  Baum  married 
Miss  Lillian  Avis,  daughter  of  J.  D.  Avis,  formerly 
a hardware  merchant,  now  of  Wichita  Falls.  They 
have  residence  in  Morning  Side  Park,  Wichita  Falls. 


Mr.  Baum  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  a 
Shriner  at  Maskat  Temple.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Wichita  Golf  Club,  the 
Wichita  Club,  the  Wichita  Ad  Club  and  every  or- 
ganization that  makes  for  the  social  and  civic  ad- 
vancement of  Wichita  Falls. 
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O.M  L.  Ill  R. NETT,  Iowa  Park.  In  the  settling: 
up  of  the  great  western  range  and  the 
division  of  the  large  ranches  into  farm  lands 
of  smaller  area  there  is  slowly  but  surely 
disappearing  a picturesque  type  of  citizens  who  have 
played  so  romantic  and  interesting  a part  in  the 
history  of  the  West,  the  Western  “Cowboy.” 

To  be  sure  there  are  still  areas  where  the  whole- 
some spirit  of  the  chap  with  the  broad  brimmed 
hat  and  gauntlets,  the  chaps  and  spurs,  with  a smile 
and  heart  as  big  and  broad  as  the  prairie  over  which 
he  roams,  reigns  supreme,  but  this  area  is  diminish- 
ing from  year  to  year  and  it  will  be  only  through  the 
efforts  of  those  remaining  who  know  and  love  that 
broad  free  life  of  the  Western  range  that  its  pic- 
turesque romance  may  be  preserved. 

Foremost  among  those  men  who  have  labored  to 
perpetuate  the  spirit  and  tradition  of  the  range  is 
Tom  L.  Burnett,  King  of  the  Western  Cowboy,  whose 
life  has  been  spent  among  the  vast  herds  and  who 
is  widely  known  through  West  Texas  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  type  he  represents. 

Tom  L.  Burnett  resides  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Burnett  Ranch,  _ comprising'  an  area  of  over  20,000 
acres,  located  in  the  Northern  part  of  Wichita  Coun- 
ty, between  Iowa  Park  and  Electra  on  the  Ft.  Worth 
& Denver  Railroad  and  the  highway  17%  miles 
Northwest  of  Wichita  Falls.  He  is  general  manager 
of  the  ranch  of  which  he  owns  a half  interest,  twenty 
five  hundred  head  of  steers  graze  upon  the  ranch. 
The  ranch  buildings  are  attractive  and  commodious 
bunkhouses  supply  headquarters  for  the  ranch  hands 
and  a stock  pen  beside  the  railroad  track  has  ade- 
quate facilities  for  loading  cattle. 

A portion  of  the  ranch  is  proven  oil  land  and  about 
175  wells  have  been  drilled  with  a daily  production 
of  over  3,000  barrels  and  considerable  development 
is  being  done  with  the  prospects  of  a largely 
measured  production  of  oil. 

Mr.  Burnett  is  a native  Texan,  he  was  born  on  a 
ranch  in  Denton  County,  December  10,  1871,  his 
parents  were  S.  Burk  and  Ruth  Loyd  Burnett.  His 
father  is  one  of  the  pioneer  stock  men  of  West 
Texas  and  leading  capitalists  of  Ft.  Worth,  who 
came  to  Texas  in  the  fifties  and  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  stockmen  for  nearly  half  a century.  When 
a boy  of  seven  Tom  went  with  his  mother  to  Ft. 
Worth  where  he  attended  school  for  several  years. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  came  to  Wichita  County  and 
has  since  that  time  remained  upon  the  big  ranch  with 
the  exception  of  three  years  he  spent  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute  at  Lexington,  Ya. 

Mr.  Burnett  was  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
range.  He  was  adapted  to  the  ranch  life  and  at  an 
early  age  showed  his  ability  to  run  the  business  of 
the  ranch.  For  a period  of  17  years  he  had  the  entire 
management  of  the  ranch  which  part  of  the  time 
included  the  45,000  acres  in  Wichita  County  and 
400,000  acres  of  leased  land  in  Oklahoma.  When 
his  father  sold  the  18,000  acre  ranch  in  the  Burk- 
burnett  District  and  bought  the  Louisville  Ranch 
in  Kings  County,  Tom  took  charge  of  the  Iowa  Park 
Ranch  where  he  has  since  remained. 

Mr.  Burnett  was  married  in  1800  to  Miss  Ollie 
Lake  of  Ft.  Worth.  He  has  one  daughter — Annie, 
who  is  a member  of  the  senior  class  of  Hilton  Arms 
School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Burnett  holds  membership  in  the  B.  P.  O.  Elks, 
the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  the  Fort  Worth  Club  and  the  River 
Crest  Country  Club.  Public  spirited  in  his  views 


he  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  liberal  contribu- 
tors to  all  activity  for  the  advancement  of  public 
interest,  and  never  fails  to  do  his  part  in  charitable- 
causes.  His  greatest  interest,  however,  is  the  caus-- 
of  the  cowboy  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
he  is  West  Texas’  leading  exponent  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  traditions  and  spirit  of  the  range. 

He  promoted  the  Rodeo  at  Wichita  Falls  in  1020 
and  again  in  1921  in  which  some  of  the  best  exhibi- 
tions of  roping,  bulldogging,  fancy  riding  and 
broncho  busting  ever  shown  in  the  South  were 
featured.  He  is  endeavoring  to  make  the  Rodeo  an 
annual  event  at  Wichita  Falls.  His  success  in  these 
events  led  to  his  being  selected  by  the  Ft.  Worth 
Live  Stock  Show  to  put  on  the  Rodeo  at  that  event 
in  1922.  He  has  also  arranged  a Horse  Show  for 
that  occasion  and  for  those  who  know  Tom,  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  management  of  an  enterprise  of  that 
kind  is  a guarantee  of  its  success. 

Tom  Burnett  is  by  nature  the  embodiment  of  the 
Western  spirit.  The  great  range  is  his  home  and 
there  only  is  he  content.  Though  qualified  by  edu- 
cation and  culture  with  an  affable  and  congenial 
nature  and  the  added  advantages  of  unlimited  wealth, 
the  most  exclusive  clubs  and  social  circles  -of  the 
cities  are  open  to  him  but  the  call  of  the  prairie  is 
the  only  call  he  heeds  and  in  the  freedom  of  this 
atmosphere  is  the  only  life  that  he  finds  worth 
while. 


ASIL  W.  GILMORE,  manager  of  the  Gil- 
more Lumber  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
retail  lumber  yards  in  North  Texas,  came 
to  Wichita  Falls  in  1918  from  Oklahoma 
City  and  in  February,  1919,  opened  an  office  and 
lumber  yard  in  Wichita  Falls.  He  was  associated  in 
the  ownership  of  the  business  with  his  father,  I.  L. 
Gilmore,  and  Dale  P.  Gilmore. 

The  Gilmore  Lumber  Company  handles  high  grade 
lumber  of  every  size  and  description,  roofing  ma- 
terial and  builders’  hardware,  and  rig  timbers  for 
use  in  building  derricks  and  erecting  standard  rigs 
in  the  oil  fields.  The  yard  occupies  a space  of 
ground  two  hundred  by  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
and  carries  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
valuable  stocks  of  lumber  to  be  found  in  this  section 
of  the  country. 

The  Gilmore  Lumber  Company  was  founded  by 
I.  L.  Gilmore  in  Commerce,  Oklahoma,  in  1916,  and 
from  a small  beginning  has  expanded  until  retail 
yards  are  operated  at  Commerce,  Picher,  Bristow, 
Slick,  Oklahoma  and  Wichita  Falls  and  Burkburnett, 
Texas. 

Basil  W.  Gilmore  was  born  at  Kirksville,  Mis- 
souri, July  11,  1898,  a son  of  I.  L.  and  Rosemund 
(Wooley)  Gilmore.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  graduated 
at  Westport  high  school  in  1916,  later  attending  the 
Missouri  University  and  University  of  Oklahoma. 

He  was  married  at  Joplin,  Missouri  in  1919,  to 
Miss  Hazel  Edwards,  daughter  of  Charles  W.  Ed- 
wards, well  known  real  estate  and  mining  operator 
of  Joplin.  They  reside  at  Second  and  Indiana 
Streets. 

After  completing  his  studies  young  Gilmore  en- 
gaged in  business  with  his  father  and  during  the 
past  four  years  has  been  active  in  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  Gilmore  Lumber  Company.  He 
is  a young  man  of  keen  insight,  progressive  business 
ideals  and  inexhaustible  store  of  etiergy. 
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— |rjOSEPH.B.  FITTS,  Commissioner  of  Public 
| Safety,  has  been  a resident  of  Wichita  Falls 
since  December,  1911,  and  was  elected  to  his 
%..(  present  position  as  head  of  the  police  and 
departments  on  July  16th,  1921.  Under  the  di- 
>ion  of  Mr.  Fitts  both  departments  have  attained 
a commendable  degree  of  efficiency. 

The  police  department  consists  of  a chief  and 
-..rteen  patrolmen,  six  detectives,  three  motorcycle 
■ <n  and  ten  special  officers,  the  last  named  serving 
^der  special  commissions  without  cost  to  the  city. 
• he  fire  department  has  thirty-five  trained  fire 
/ K»hters,  four  stations,  eight  pieces  of  modern  motor 
.•  paratus  and  a complete  fire  alarm  system,  com- 
. r.jjng  120  boxes  covering  the  business  and  resi- 
•.rtitial  sections  of  the  city.  Efficiency  of  the  fire 
..  partment  is  reflected  in  the  exceptionally  low  key 
r.jte  granted  Wichita  Falls  by  the  fire  insurance  rat- 
ing bureau. 

Mr.  Fitts  is  a native  of  Virginia  and  was  born  in 
Lee  County,  May  20,  1S69,  a son  of  Rev.  William  H. 
and  Eliza  (Anderson)  Fitts.  His  father  was  a well 
known  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  during 
:he  Civil  War  served 'as  a Captain  of  calvary  under 
General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

The  family  removed  to  Texas  in  1880  and  located 
first  at  Plano  in  Collin  County,  later  removing  to 
Hunt  County.  Mr.  Fitts  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Hunt  County  and  later  en- 
tered Savoy  College. 

On  April  8,  1888,  Mr.  Fitts  was  married  to  Miss 
Katie  Brown,  who  died  on  December  14th  of  that 
year.  On  October  8,  1890,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Ola  Sumner  of  Birmingham,  Alabama.  They  have 
one  son,  A.  L.  Fitts,  who  is  connected  with  the  Fort 
Worth  and  Denver  City  Railway  at  Wichita  Falls. 

Mr.  Fitts  is  a staunch  booster  for  Wichita  Falls, 
enthusiastic  over  the  city’s  outlook  for  the  future  and 
a strong  believer  in  its  future  as  the  commercial  and 
industrial  center  of  that  section  of  the  state.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  Methodist  Episcopal 
< 'hureh,  South. 

EE  HUFF,  chief  of  the  police  department 
of  Wichita  Falls  and  one  of  the  best  known 
peace  officers  of  West  Texas,  came  up  to 
his  present  position  from  the  ranks  and 
won  his  appointment  on  August  5,  1920,  by  sheer 
merit  and  loyal  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  de- 
partment. He  is  absolutely  fearless  and  has  no 
•hobby  other  than  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

Coming  to  Wichita  Falls  in  January,  1920,  he 
'•ntered  the  department  as  a plain  clothes  man  and 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of  chief  on  August 
•'th.  He  has  built  the  police  department  to  its  high- 
est state  of  efficiency  and  now  has  35  men  under  his 
direction.  Mr.  Huff  knows  no  such  thing  as  office 
hours  and  can  usually  be  found  on  the  job  from  six 
"'clock  in  the  morning  until  midnight  and  when 
occasion  demands  long  past  that  hour.  He  keeps 
:n  active  touch  with  the  patrolmen  and  the  detective 
department  and  personally  superintends  the  hand- 
ler of  nearly  all  important  cases. 

The  police  department  now  has  24  uniformed  men, 
Mx  plain  clothes  men  and  six  motorcycle  and  auto- 
mobile men.  The  city  jail  has  a capacity  of  fifty 
Prisoners  and  is  kept  clean  and  sanitary. 

•Hr.  Huff  is  a native  Texan  and  was  born  in 
* oryell  County  in  1877,  a son  of  J.  B.  Huff,  farmer 
•uid  ranch  man.  He  attended  the  public  schools  and 


worked  on  a ranch  until  1900  when  he  was  appointed 
deputy  sheriff  of  Coryell  County.  He  was  later  a 
peace  officer  in  McClennan  County  for  fifteen  years 
before  coming  to  Wichita  Falls. 

Mr.  Huff  is  unmarried  and  is  intensely  devoted 
to  his  work.  He  is  considerate  of  his  men  but  main- 
tains rigid  discipline  and  will  have  none  but  the 
most  efficient  and  capable  officers  connected  with  the 
police  force.  He  is  a strong  booster  for  Wichita  Falls 
and  believes  it  to  be  the  best  city  in  the  state.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Texas  Association  of  Police 
Chiefs  and  of  the  National  organization  also. 

1 “W]  L.  McCLURE,  chief  of  the  efficient  fire  de- 
r j§  partment  of  Wichita  Falls,  desires  nothing 
more  than  to  see  the  complete  motoriza- 
8 'W  1 tion  of  the  department  and  the  reduction  to 
a minimum  of  the  fire' loss  in  this  city.  He  is  work- 
ing untiringly  to  bring  about  both  these  accom- 
plishments and  has  gone  a long  way  on  the  road  to 
success. 

Coming  to  Wichita  Falls  on  January  6,  1907, 
Chief  McClure  became  officially  connected  with  the 
fire  department  two  years  later,  entering  the  service 
as  a driver  of  one  .of  the  horse  drawn  trucks.  Four 
years  after  entering  the  service  of  the  city  he  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  chief  of  the  department 
and  was  also  made  fire  marshal  in  1913  when  that 
office  was  established.  Chief  McClure  has  seen  the 
department  grow  from  a small  equipment  of  horse 
drawn  apparatus  until  it  now  has  four  well  equipped 
stations  and  thirty-five  trained  fire  fighters.  Ad- 
ditional stations  were  established  in  1915  when 
stations  three  and  four  were  opened  at  Seventeenth 
and  Holiday  Streets  and  Seventh  and  Broad  Streets, 
and  in  1920  No.  2 was  established  at  Buchanan  and 
H Avenue.  The  city  has  eight  pieces  of  motor 
drawn  apparatus  of  modern  type  and  a complete  fire 
alarm  system  numbering  120  boxes. 

Chief  McClure  is  a native  of  Spartenburg,  South 
Carolina,  and  was  born  in  1866,  removing  with  his 
parents  to  Paris,  Texas,  when  he  was  two  years  of 
age.  His  father  was  J.  B.  McClure,  well  known 
North  Texas  farmer.  Chief  McClure  remained  on 
a farm  until  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  and  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Lamar  County, 
riding  on  horseback  seven  miles  to  attend  school. 
He  was  married  May  28,  1891,  to  Miss  Sena  A. 
Lewis.  They  have  two  daughters,  Vio,  now  Mrs.  G. 
W.  Habern,  wife  of  the  assistant  chief  of  the  fire 
department,  and  Cecil,  now  Mrs.  W.  H.  Harris,  of 
Fort  Worth. 


Mr.  McClure  is  a Mason,  a member  of  the  Blue 
Lodge  and  Chapter  organizations,  a member  of  the 
Rotary  Club  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  is 
an  enthusiastic  booster  for  Wichita  Falls  and  ever 
ready  to  aid  in  any  movement  for  development  of 
the  city. 

F.  STRL’BE,  president  of  the  Wichita  County 
Lumber  Company,  came  to  Wichita  Falls  in 
1920.  Other  members  of  the  firm  are  C.  G. 
Tevis,  vice-president,  and  R.  C.  Tevis,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. The  business  was  organized  in  1919. 
and  handles  lumber,  building  material  of  all  kind.- 
and  makes  a specialty  of  big  timbers  and  oil  field 
material.  The  business  occupies  a site  150  x 400  feet 
and  keeps  three  men  employed  in  the  yard.  A yard 
is  also  operated  at  Iowa  Park,  being  the  first  yard 
opened  by  the  organization  in  1918.  In  1919  an- 
other yard  was  opened  at  Holliday,  Texas.  The 
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organization  is  a trust  company  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  Wichita  Falls. 

Mr.  Struhe  was  with  the  Missouri  Lumber  and 
Land  Company  for  ten  years,  travelling  through 
Texas.  He  came  to  Wichita  Falls  because  he  be- 
lieves it  is  the  coming  city  of  Texas. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Tevis,  vice-president  of  the  firm,  came 
to  Wichita  Falls  in  1899  from  Fort  Worth.  Texas. 
He  has  been  in  the  lumber  business  for  thirty-five 
years.  Mr.  R.  C.  Tevis,  secretary-treasurer,  son  of 
the  vice-president,  came  into  the  firm  when  he  was 
discharged  from  the  army  after  eighteen  months  ser- 
vice in  the  30th  Division  Medical  Corps.  He  spent 
one  year  in  France.  Prior  to  entering  the  army  he 
was  in  the  lumber  business  about  two  years. 

Mr.  Strube  is  a native  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  born 
June  20,  1880.  Plis  father,  E.  Strube,  was  an  Iowa 
farmer,  and  his  mother  was  Miss  Martha  Phillips. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Des  Moines  public  schools 
and  attended  the  Capital  City  Commercial  College. 
In  1912  he  was  married  at  Graham,  Texas,  to  Miss 
Mary  Finch,  whose  father,  W.  T.  Finch,  was  in  the 
lumber  business  in  that  town.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Wm.  Ernestand  Rhoda  Fay,  and  reside  at  1806 
Elizabeth  street. 

He  is  a Mason  and  a Shriner,  belonging  to  Moslah 
Temple,  Fort  Worth,  and  South  Side  Blue  Lodge  No. 

1114. 

P.  (PHY)  TAYLOR,  pioneer  stockman  of 
Northwest  Texas,  capitalist,  hotel  proprie- 
tor and  large  reality  owner  in  Wichita 
County,  typifies  that  romantic  and  pictures- 
que spirit,  symbolical  of  the  West  Texas  pioneer  days 
that  have  has  so  delightful  a place  in  the  literature 
of  the  great  Southwest.  His  personality  as  a man, 
the  generosity  of  his  philanthropy,  the  liberality  of 
his  contributions  to  civic  progress,  the  loyalty  of  his 
support  of  every  cause  launched  for  public  welfare 
and  his  hospitality  as  a host  to  visitors  to  Wichita 
Falls,  have  given  him  a place  without  peer  in  the 
perpetuation  of  those  traditions  so  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  all  West  Texans. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  had  a part  in  the  entertainment  of 
probably  more  celebrities  of  National  or  world-wide 
renown,  than  any  other  citizen  of  Wichita  Falls. 
Noteworthy  among  the  occasions  in  which  he  has 
officiated  upon  the  committee  for  entertainment  was 
that  of  a famous  hunt  given  to  the  late  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  on  the  tract  of  land  known  as  Big  Pasture, 
Oklahoma,  the  year  it  was  opened  up  for  settlement. 
The  date  of  this  interesting  hunt  was  May  5,  1905. 
Capt.  Burk  Burnett  and  W.  T.  Waggoner,  the  well- 
known  millionaire  cattlemen,  owners  of  the  pastures 
containing  480,000  acres  staged  the  big  hunt;  and 
Phy  Taylor  had  an  active  hand  in  putting  on  the 
event.  Among  the  well  known  celebrities  who  partic- 
ipated in  the  event  were.  Tom  Burnett,  Texas’  most 
picturesque  Cow  Boy,  Cecil  Lyons,  Republican  Na- 
tional Committeeman.  Col.  Sloan  Simpson,  ex-mem- 
ber of  the  famous  rough  riders  of  the  Spanish  War, 
John  Abernathy,  who  caught  and  held  the  wolves 
with  his  bare  hands,  later  appointed  by  Roosevelt 
as  U.  S.  Marshall  of  Oklahoma,  on  its  introduction 
to  Statehood.  Dr.  Lambert  of  New  York,  Lee  Bevens 
of  Amarillo,  and  other  well  known  Texas  characters. 

Col.  Roosevelt  later  wrote  a thrilling  account  of 
this  hunt  in  one  of  his  narratives  on  the  “Winning 
of  the  West”  and  in  this  account  Phy  Taylor  was 
given  complimentary  mention  for  his  active  part  in 
making  this  affair  a thrilling  success. 


Mr.  Taylor  is  a native  of  Indiana,  having  bee.'! 
born  at  Evansville,  in  1870.  His  father,  Andrew  J. 
Taylor,  moved  to  Wichita  County,  Texas,  in  187c, 
when  his  son  was  age  six.  He  manufactured  the 
first  brick  in  that  country  and  was  a pioneer  to  the 
extent  that  he  killed  buffalo  on  his  own  farm.  Th 
mother  was  Martha  (Lamaster)  Taylor,  a native  of 
Indiana.  Wichita  County  gave  Mr.  Taylor  his  school- 
ing and  after  its  completion  he  began  life  as  a cow- 
boy, at  the  age  of  eighteen,  for  Captain  Burk  Bur- 
nett, on  a Ranch  in  Oklahoma.  For  seven  years  in 
this  capacity  he  served  the  man  whose  name  is  now 
so  well  known  in  Texas.  He  then  bought  a Ranch  for 
himself  in  Northwestern  part  of  Wichita  County. 
He  has  a part  interest  in  the  “77”  Ranch  Company, 
which  he  manages;  on  this  ranch  are  125  thorough 
bred  Black  Pole  cattle;  1,800  acres  are  in  cultivation, 
and  the  beautiful  lakes,  in  which  the  Ranch  abounds, 
are  all  stocked  with  every  type  of  game  fish.  It  is 
this  ranch  that  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  most 
beautiful  ranch  in  all  Northwest  Texas.  Mr.  Taylor 
is  also  the  owner  of  three  large  apartment  houses 
in  Wichita  Falls,  in  addition  to  the  hotels  he  owns 
and  manages.  He  has  attractive  holdings  in  produc- 
ing wells  of  his  district,  as  well  as  owning  the  roy- 
alties in  a number  of  other  producers. 

Miss  Mattie  Coble,  daughter  of  C.  P.  Coble,  ranch- 
man in  Wichita  County,  in  1893,  became  the  bride  of 
Mr.  Taylor;  they  have  four  children;  Mrs.  J.  R.  New- 
land,  Mrs.  Marshall  Huff,  Mrs.  Newton  Huff,  and 
Miss  Maude  Taylor.  The  family  residence  is  at  900 
Lamar  street.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a member  of  the  B.  P. 
O.  E.  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

As  a ranchman  of  good  proportions  and  as  a hotel 
man  since  1913,  when  he  came  to  Wichita  Falls  from 
the  ranch  to  take  over  the  Hearn  Hotel,  Mr.  Taylor 
is  well  known  not  only  to  his  city  and  section,  but  to 
many  over  the  state  as  an  admirable  host  and  a lead- 
ing business  man  in  a city  of  his  business. 


HjjOHN  BISHOP,  associated  with  T.  B.  Noble 
of  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  in  the  ownership 
of  the  T.  B.  Noble  & Company  business  at 
Petrolia,  Texas,  and  manager  of  the  firm, 
is  numbered  among  the  representative  business  men 
of  his  town  and  a citizen  highly  esteemed  and 
respected  by  all.  He  came  to  Texas  in  1900  and  locat- 
ed at  Petrolia  in  1904,  and  on  January  1,  1917,  he 
established  the  present  business,  dealing  in  hard- 
ware, furniture,  dry  goods,  and  men’s  furnishings, 
and  he  has  always  enjoyed  a good  business.  Nine 
employes  look  after  the  wants  of  the  trade,  and  the 
space  occupied  by  the  concern  is  50x120  feet,  with 
two  warehouses  in  which  to  keep  surplus  stocks- 
Previous  to  establishing  this  business,  Mr.  Bishop 
conducted  the  first  grocery,  meat  and  ice  business 
in  Petrolia,  and  for  twelve  years  he  was  with  the 
Wichita  Mill  and  Elevator  Company  as  grain  buyer 
and  elevator  superintendent. 


Mr.  Bishop  comes  from  Roanoke,  Alabama,  where 
he  was  born  in  1880.  His  father,  E.  D.  Bishop,  is  a 
retired  farmer,  a native  of  Alabama,  and  a citizen  of 
Roanoke.  The  public  schools  of  Alabama  and  Indiana 
provided  Mr.  Bishop  with  his  education.  He  was 
married  at  Wichita  Falls  in  1920,  to  Miss  Selma 
Lewis,  daughter  of  J.  A.  Lewis,  cattleman  of  Bal- 
linger, Texas. 

Mr.  Bishop  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  and 
Odd  Fellows  Lodges  at  Petrolia,  and  takes  a live 
interest  in  all  public  affairs. 
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AM  O.  • K I MIJERLIN,  of  the  Kimberlin’s 
Ready- to- Wear  Store,  Indiana  at  Tenth 
Street,  Wichita  Falls,  is  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  ready-to-wear  goods  and  one 
largest  merchants  in  this  line  in  northwest 
Six  employees  are  kept  in  constant  service 
to  accommodate  the  extensive  trade  the  Kimberlin 
establishment  enjoys  and  a complete  line  of  every- 
thing ladies  could  desire  in  the  way  of  clothing  is 
had  at  Kimberlin’s.  The  business  was  opened  in 
October  of  1919,  and  now  has  one  of  the  widest  pa- 
tronage of  its  kind  in  Wichita  Falls.  Claude  Miller  is 
a partner  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Kimberlin  is  a native  of  Oklahoma;  he  was 
born  at  Atlas  in  1892.  His  father,  J.  N.  Kimberlin,  a 
native  of  Missouri,  came  to  Texas  in  1808,  and  later 
moved  to  Oklahoma;  he  is  a retired  ranchman.  His 
mother,  a native  of  Newport,  Ark.,  is  Eudora  Dutton 
Kimberlin  and  has  resided  in  Texas  since  childhood. 
After  completing  the  Oklahoma  public  school  system, 
young  Kimberlin  attended  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa where  he  finished  his  education.  He  then  be- 
gan the  dry  goods  business  at  Altas,  Oklahoma,  his 
home  city,  then  later  in  Oklahoma  City.  He  turned 
aside  from  this  work  for  awhile  to  try  banking  with 
the  City  National  Bank  of  Altas,  Oklahoma,  then  was 
called  into  the  army.  He  enlisted  on  April  28,  1917, 
at  Fort  Logan  H.  Roots,  Ark.  He  was  commissioned 
as  2nd  lieutenant,  later  as  1st  lieutenant,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  took  command  of  Company  H,  346  Infan- 
try, 87th  Division.  He  served  with  his  Division  for 
nine  months  in  France  and  on  return  to  the  United 
States,  he  received  his  discharge,  April  11,  1919. 
After  leaving  the  army,  he  came  to  Wichita  Falls  and 
established  his  business  of  today. 

Mr.  Kimberlin  is  a “bachelor”  and  active  not  only 
in  commercial  life  but  in  the  social  and  civic  activity 
of  his  city.  He  is  identified  with  the  Elks  and  also 
with  the  University  Club.  His  entire  career,  with  ex- 
ception of  the  Army  service  and  a short  time  as 
banker,  has  been  devoted  to  his  chosen  profession  and 
in  it  he  has  been  a leader  from  the  start.  The  Kim- 
berlin’s Ready-to-Wear  Store  enjoys  already  a place 
of  prominence  in  feminine  life  of  Wichita  Falls  and 
will  have  an  ever  increasing  place  in  the  tomorrow 
of  the  city. 


F.  SANDERFORD,  owner  of  the  Miller’s 
Walk  Over  Boot  Shop,  Wichita  Falls,  caters 
to  the  footwear  of  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  fashionable  as  well  as  pros- 
perous cities  of  the  South.  In  fact,  Wichita  Falls 
has  come  to  be  recognized  every  where  as  the  city 
with  the  greatest  future  to  its  size  in  the  United 
States.  In  such  a center,  a center  that  thrills  with 
success,  happiness  and  service  as  well  as  with  a 
lot  of  people,  the  Miller’s  Walk  Over  Boot  Shop, 
owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  Sanderford,  is  located, 
is  an  exclusive  shoe  establishment,  carries  the  com- 
plete line  of  Walk  Over  footwear,  special  line  of 
other  shoes  and  has  a hosiery  department.  The 
plant  is  a parlor  twenty  feet  by  seventy-six  feet 
and  has  also  an  attractive  balcony.  The  business  for 
1920  went  beyond  the  §110,000  mark  and  kept  seven 
employees  in  constant  service. 

Mr.  Sanderford  is  a Texan,  born  in  Bell  County, 
in  1893.  His  father,  W.  F.  Sanderford,  deceased 
since  1908,  was  a farmer,  a native  of  Mississippi 
who  came  to  Texas  in  1878;  the  mother  was  Maggie 
Parham  (Smith)  Sanderford,  a native  of  Georgia. 
The  public  schools  of  Belton  and  then  Baylor  Uni- 


versity gave  him  his  education.  His  business  career 
started  with  the  Walk  Over  Boot  Shop  in  Waco, 
Texas,  on  a salary.  He  then  answered  the  call  to 
arms,  entered  the  officers’  training  camp  at  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  September  20,  1917.  He  was  commis- 
sioned second  lieutenant  with  the  field  artillery,  was 
sent  to  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C.,  transferred  to  the  air 
service  as  an  aerial  observer  at  Post  Field,  Fort  Sill, 
Oklahoma,  and  then  at  Selfridge  Field,  Michigan. 
From  that  station  he  was  transferred  to  Gordon 
City,  L.  I.,  waiting  to  go  across  but  never  was 
shipped  and  received  his  discharge  on  December  21, 
1918.  It  was  then  that  he  went  to  Wichita  Falls 
and  established  his  business  of  today. 

Mr.  Sanderford  is  a member  of  the  M.  B.  Lodge, 
of  Waco,  and  of  the  American  Legion,  and  is  identi- 
fied with  the  West  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Youthful  and  a good  business  man,  Mr.  Sanderford 
is  already  successful  to  a very  attractive  degree 
and  he  and  his  establishments  will  have  a good  part 
in  the  big  future  of  Wichita  Falls. 

AX  WEITZMAN,  owner  of  the  Wichita  Falls 
baking  Company,  1007  Travis  Street, 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  not  only  is  the  biggest 
baker  in  Northwest  Texas,  doing  only 
wholesale  business  and  besides  supplying  his  city 
ships  his  bread  100  miles  around  his  plant,  but  also 
has  won  a reputation  for  his  bread  in  two  conti- 
nents— in  Russia  as  well  as  in  America.  His  new 
plant,  with  a floor  space  of  seventy  feet  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  was  established  in  February, 
1920,  and  hums  with  the  activity  of  eighteen  em- 
ployees and  the  output  of  the  ovens,  keeps  six  de- 
livery cars  rolling.  Bread  and  cakes  are  the  sole 
wares  of  this  establishment.  One  of  the  biggest 
factors  in  the  immense  commercial  life  of  Wichita 
Falls  is  its  importance  as  a distributing  center  for 
territory  hundreds  of  miles  around  it;  Mr.  Weitzman 
and  his  establishment  are  at  the  forefront  in  this 
phase  of  Wichita’s  commercial  life  for  practically 
every  town  for  a hundred  miles  about  uses  Weitz- 
man products. 

Russia  is  the  native  home  of  Mr.  Weitzman;  he 
was  born  in  that  mighty  country  in  1885,  and  was 
schooled  only  in  his  trade  in  the  old  world.  He 
entered  the  baking  business  when  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age  and  has  worked  in  the  baking  shops 
all  over  Europe.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1905, 
he  yielded  to  the  call  of  the  West  and  came  to 
America,  landing  at  Galveston,  Texas.  In  this  city, 
in  Houston,  Texas,  in  Kansas  City,  both  in  Kansas 
and  Missouri,  and  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  he  worked 
at  his  profession.  At  the  latter  place  he  began 
the  baking  business  for  himself,  starting  the  project 
with  a capital  of  $100.  Ho  met  with  great  success 
there  and  in  1919  he  came  to  Wichita  Falls  where 
he  has  founded  his  business  with  state  proportions. 
It  is  the  finest  baking  plant  in  Northwest  or  Western 
Texas. 

Mr.  Weitzman  married  in  his  home-land,  a Russian 
girl;  they  have  three  children,  Louise,  age  twelve; 
Rody,  age  four,  and  Ida,  age  eighteen  months.  The 
family  residence  is  at  1007  Travis  Street.  Mr. 
Weitzman  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  his  city  and  of  the  Retail  Merchants’  Association. 
He  is  a thoroughbred  American  in  all  his  ideals 
and  life,  America  and  the  Lone  Star  State  rejoice  in 
such  citizenry  as  he  is,  and  as  one  who  has  made 
and  baked  and  sold  bread  on  two  continents,  the  old 
and  the  new  worlds. 
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1 C.  HEYDRICK,  of  the  Heydrick  Mapping 
; I f Company,  710 VJ>  Seventh  Street,  Wichita 
'■'* **“*1  Falls,  is  the  founder  and  owner  of  one  of 
» the  biggest  mapping  companies  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  one  of  the  staunchest  advo- 
cates of  the  immense  future  he  sees  ahead  of  his 
city.  He  makes  oil  maps  of  all  kinds,  for  Texas, 
Oklahoma  and  Louisiana,  has  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Texas  county  maps  in  his  office,  as  well  as 
maps  of  the  principal  oil  districts  in  the  Southwest. 
New  maps  are  being  constantly  added  and  the  old 
brought  down  to  date. 

Mr.  Heydrick  was  born  on  May  5,  1875,  in  Butler 
County,  Pennsylvania.  His  father,  J.  A.  Heydrick, 
was  a pioneer  oil  man  in  Pennsylvania  and  other 
places.  His  mother  was  Lizzie  W.  Nellis  Heydrick, 
also  of  Pennsylvania.  As  a youth,  L.  C.  received  his 
education  in  the  Butler  County  high  school  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1895.  He  then  began  map- 
ping and  surveying  under  the  direction  of  his  father 
and  has  continued  in  this  business  since.  He  holds 
maps  dating  back  to  1870  of  various  oil  fields.  In 
1907  he  changed  his  location  to  the  Oklahoma  oil 
fields,  later  be'gan  business  in  the  Illinois  oil  in- 
dustry, and  in  1911  came  to  Wichita  Falls  where 
he  is  a leader  today  in  three  realms:  maps,  oil,  and 
building.  His  individual  tribute  from  the  oil  fields, 
for  he  is  an  independent  operator,  comes  to  400  bar- 
rels daily  and  he  is  now  drilling  four  more  wells  in 
Stephens  and  Wichita  counties.  As  a builder,  he  has 
to  his  credit  the  Brook-Manor  apartment  house,  is 
half  owner  of  the  various  Maer-Heydrick  buildings 
of  his  city,  and  he  is  director  of  the  Wichita  Falls 
and  Southern  Piailroad. 

Mr.  Heydrick  is  a member  of  the  Wichita  Club, 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the  Industrial 
Board,  and  a life  member  of  the  B.  P.  O.  E.  He  be- 
lieves that  Wichita  Falls  has  a fine  future  and  that 
it  is  destined  to  be  a great  city.  As  one  who  is 
devoting  his  energy  to  the  realization  of  this  aim, 
he  is  well  known  as  a leader  and  has  a multitude 
of  friends. 

L.  ART,  Indiana  at  Eighth  Street,  Wichita 
Falls,  is  a big  man  in  a city  of  big  men;  he 
is  one  of  the  largest  jewelers  in  the  state  of 
Texas  and  his  establishment,  the  Art  Jew- 
elry Store,  is  known  throughout  Northwest  Texas. 
The  rapid  increase  in  population  of  the  city  of  Wich- 
ita Falls  and  the  territory  of  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  state  which  it  serves  as  chief  commercial 
center  and  distributor  during  the  last  decade  together 
with  the  immense  increase  in  wealth  and  trade,  has 
effected  every  business  of  that  part  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Art’s  industry  has  had  a part  in  this  big  expansion 
for  it  was  as  recent  as  1910  that  he  began  his  busi- 
ness in  Wichita  Falls  in  a very  small  way  on  $1,500 
and  today  he  carries  a stock  of  diamonds  alone  that 
is  valued  at  a quarter  of  a million  dollars,  and  his 
other  precious  stones  in  store  as  well  and  a watch 
repair  department  and  an  optical  department. 

Detroit,  Michigan,  was  the  birthplace  of  this  citizen 
of  Texas,  in  188M.  He  was  educated  in  his  native 
state  and  the  University  of  Ohio.  In  1900,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  he  came  to  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and 
began  work  in  a drug  store;  later  he  took  work  in 
a jewelry  establishment  on  a salary.  In  1910  with  a 
stock  of  $1,500.00  he  started  the  business  that  in  ten 
years  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  jewelry 


establishments  in  the  State  of  Texas.  He  hr.i 
interests  in  many  oil  companies,  being  a pioneer  o\[ 
man,  and  has  a great  many  oil  holdings. 

In  1910,  at  Sherman,  Texas,  Mr.  Art  married  Mis- 
Jeanette  Reisenberg;  they  have  two  children,  Paulin.  ] 
Jane,  Rose  Marian  and  the  family  reside  at  100;  ] 
Brooks  St.  | 

Mr.  Art  is  a Knight  of  Pythias;  he  is  a member  ] 
of  the  Wichita  Club,  the  Wichita  Country  Club,  the  | 
American  Jewelers  Association,  the  Chamber  of  Com  ! 
merce  and  the  Wichita  Falls  Business  council.  He  i-  j 
ex-president  of  the  Retail  Merchants  Association,  j 
president  of  the  Jewish  Temple,  member  of  the  B.  1'.  1 
O.  E.  and  other  organizations.  From  the  first  day  ] 
of  his  arrival  in  Wichita  Falls  he  has  made  himself  j 
a thorough  Wichita-an  by  identifying  himself  with  j 
every  civic  interest  of  his  people  as  well  as  with  their  1 
esthetic  and  commercial  life. 

F.  WATERS,  southern  manager  of  the 
American  Oil  Engineering  Corporation,  Dan  ,] 
Waggoner  Building,  Fort  Worth,  whose  j 
past  accomplishments  have  been  of  wide  i 
scope,  has  been  active  in  engineering  and  oil  circles 
in  Texas  since  October,  1920.  His  company  owns 
holdings  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Montana  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

By  virtue  of  his  earlier  training  in  railroad  work, 

Mr.  Waters  is  regarded  as  an  official  of  great  ability. 
From  1908  until  1917,  he  was  employed  by  the 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Company, 
rising  to  the  position  of  chief  clerk.  At  the  end  of 
this  term  of  employment,  his  service  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  government  for  the  great 
work  of  the  world  war  and  he  served  with  unusual 
distinction  throughout  the  term  of  his  enlistment 
which  expired  in  June,  1919. 

In  May,  1917,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  con- 
flict for  the  American  forces,  he  entered  the  service 
as  a lieutenant  in  cavalry.  In  September,  1917,  he  j 
was  sent  to  France,  and  later  transferred  to  the  1 
engineering  department  and  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  Here  the  previous  railroad  training 
stood  him  in  good  stead  and  soon  brought  the  ap- 
pointment of  assistant  general  superintendent  of 
railroads  in  France  for  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. The  important  wrork  which  this  appointment 
involved  did  not  permit  his  release  at  the  time  of 
the  armistice,  but  detained  him  for  the  great  tasks  \ 
which  had  been  left  for  our  government’s  foreign  j 

railroads  after  November  11,  1918,  and  it  was  June  ; 

25,  1919,  before  he  was  relieved  of  his  duties  and 
given  his  discharge. 

Upon  returning  to  America,  Mr.  Waters  resumed 
his  work  with  the  railroad,  but  in  August,  1920,  ac- 
cepted a position  with  the  American  Oil  Engineering 
Corporation,  his  present  company,  as  manager  at 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  After  successful  work  in  Okla- 
homa and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Water  was  appointed  to 
his  present  position  in  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Waters,  in  addition  to  his  military  and  com- 
mercial success,  bears  the  distinction  of  high  rank 
in  the  Masonic  Orders.  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
Shriner  with  membership  at  A1  Amin  Temple,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  all 
Masonic  activities.  In  Fort  Worth  he  has  gained 
many  friends  and  is  enrolled  as  a member  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Club. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TEXAS 


L.  HUEY,  oil  operator  and  real  estate  man, 
Fort  Worth  and  Wichita  Falls,  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Huey  & Cotton,  is  aligned 
with  two  of  the  biggest  industries  in  a 
that  is  fastly  leading  Texas  in  those  in- 
dustries. He  is,  therefore,  in  the  midst  of  an 
enormous  business  of  which  he  has  one  of  the  big- 
gest shares.  The  business  of  real  estate  and  oil  is 
an  immense  one  in  either  branch;  to  be  active  in 
both  divisions  is  to  be  progressive  indeed,  for  no 
other  city  is  making  the  strides  in  Texas  that 
Wichita  Falls  is  today. 

Mr.  Huey  is  a native  Texan.  He  was  born  in 
Collin  County,  on  June  14.  1879.  His  father  is  G. 
D.  Huey.  After  completing  the  Collin  County  public 
schools,  Mr.  Huey  studied  law  in  McKinney.  Texas, 
under  the  direction  of  the  most  able  lawyers  there. 
In  1900  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  began  his 
practice  at  McAlester,  Okla.,  where  he  was  also 
active  in  real  estate  until  he  came  to  Wichita  Falls 
in  1906.  In  1917  he  became  a partner  with  Mr.  A.  R. 
Cotton  and  together  as  Huey  & Cotton  they  have 
built  up  one  of  the  most  attractive  businesses  in 
their  line  in  their  city.  They  deal  in  production 
properties  and  leases.  Mr.  Huey’s  law  training 
equips  him  unusually  well  for  this  activity.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1921,  Mr.  Huey  organized  and  is  president  of 
the  Florida  Oil  Co.,  taking  over  200,000  acres  in 
Florida  and  is  now  drilling  three  wells  there.  In 
1910  Mr.  Huey  put  on  the  Floral  Heights  Addition, 
one  of  the  largest  additions  to  the  city  and  in  1918 
he  put  in  the  Scotland  Addition. 

Mr.  Huey  resides  at  the  Hern  Hotel.  He  is  a 
leader  among  the  Elks,  a past  exalted  ruler,  and 
a member  of  the  Knights  c£  Pythias.  He  is  active 
in  the  Wichita  Club  and  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Huey  identifies  himself  with  every  civic 
and  social  activity  of  his  city  as  well  as  with  its 
business  interests.  He  is,  therefore,  widely  known 
and  has  many  friends.  In  1914  Mr.  Huey  was 
District  Deputy  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  of  the  B.  P. 
O.  Elks  for  North  Texas. 

As  one  identified  with  Wichita  Falls  for  fifteen 
years,  engaged  in  two  of  the  leading  interests  of 
that  metropolis,  real  estate  and  oil,  Mr.  Huey  is 
one  of  the  most  active  of  men  in  this  city  of  active 
leaders. 


district 


It.  COTTON,  of  the  firm  of  Huey  & Cotton, 
Fort  Worth  and  Wichita  Falls,  is  informed 
<i>  vj  as  real  estate  and  oil  values  of  northwest 
L I and  central  Texas,  a district  that  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Southwest  as  much  in 
recent  years  as  has  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States.  Land  values  are  at  the  foundation  basis  of 
a country’s  wealth;  time  was  when  in  the  territories 
of  the  immense  Lone  Star  State  there  was  free  land 
unbounded;  then  it  began  to  sell  for  a few  dollars  an 
acre,  and  today  the  natural  resources  unknown  a 
few  years  ago  have  disclosed  Texas  as  a leader,  not 
only  in  agricultural  products  but  in  underground 
values  as  well.  It  was  the  coming  in  of  the  north- 
west territory  as  an  oil  field  that  put  Texas  at  the 
forefront  among  Uncle  Sam’s  oil  producers.  A L. 
Huey  is  the  partner  in  the  organization  which  was 
launched  in  1916  as  an  oil  and  real  estate  investment 
concern.  Formerly  the  firm  of  Huey  & Cotton  en- 
joyed a handsome  production  about  Burkburnett  and 
in  the  northwest  extension  they  still  hold  attractive 
leases  in  the  best  proven  fields. 


Mr.  Cotton  is  a native  of  Kansas;  he  was  born  a? 
Wamego  of  that  state  on  June  8,  1878;  the  father 
G.  B.  Cotton,  now  deceased,  was  a Kansas  farmer: 
the  mother  is  Mary  Earle  Cotton.  The  training  of 
the  best  public  and  high  schools  of  the  Southwe.-r 
was  Mr.  Cotton’s  as  he  grew  up.  He  left  the  farm 
of  his  father  to  enter  the  business  world  as  a lum- 
berman, becoming  associated  with  the  C.  T.  Herring 
Lumber  Company,  an  extensive  concern  with  many 
yards  in  leading  centers  of  the  state.  For  thirteen 
years  Mr.  Cotton  was  with  the  Herring  organiza- 
tion; he  left  that  association  to  enter  the  busines- 
that  is  his  today.  In  the  opening  of  the  Mexia  field 
Mr.  Cotton  has  taken  an  interest  in  the  oil  activity 
of  that  section. 

In  1906,  at  Manitou,  Oklahoma,  Miss  Dixie  Myers, 
a native  Texan,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Cotton. 
George,  Albert  R.,  Jr.,  Ora  and  Ada  are  their  chil- 
dren and  the  family  residence  is  at  1000  Taylor 
Street. 

Mr.  Cotton  is  a Mason  of  the  York  Rite  and 
Shriner;  he  is  also  a member  of  the  Elks,  the  Coun- 
try Club.  He  is  a welcomed  personality  to  the 
pleasure  and  civic  gatherings  of  his  townsmen 
as  well  as  in  their  business  Chambers  of  Commerce. 


AMES  LEE  BIGELOW,  of  Bigelow  & Klei- 
ner and  of  the  National  Securities  Com- 
pany, W.  T.  Waggoner  Building,  the  first 
named  company  handling  a general  line  of 
insurance  and  the  second  making  mortgage  loans 
on  automobiles  in  Fort  Worth,  is  a native  of  Gard- 
ner, Kansas,  where  he  was  born  December  18,  1895. 

He  came  to  Fort  Worth  in  1919,  after  being  dis- 
charged from  the  United  States  Air  Service,  and  or- 
ganized his  present  business  in  the  month  of  October 
of  the  same  year. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war  Mr.  Bigelow  joined 
the  air  service  department  and  was  stationed  at 
various  fields  in  Texas  about  one  year  and  nine 
months.  He  was  also  stationed  for  a short  while  at 
Gardner  City,  L.  I.  He  finished  the  ground  school 
course  at  Austin,  Texas,  and  completed  the  flying 
school  course  at  Kelly  Field,  being  commissioned 
a second  lieutenant. 


Prior  to  entering  the  army  Mr.  Bigelow  had  been 
in  the  banking  business  since  leaving  the  University 
of  Kansas  where  he  spent  three  years. 

His  father,  A.  Bigelow,  was  president  of  the 
Farmers  Bank  at  Gardner,  Kansas,  and  it  was  here 
that  Mr.  Bigelow  received  his  first  training  in  the 
banking  business.  Prior  to  coming  to  Fort  Worth 
he  had  charge  of  the  discount  department  of  the  City 
Bank  of  Kansas  City,  which  position  he  held  about 
nine  months. 


Mr.  Bigelow  lives  at  the  Lucerne  apartments  and 
is  a member  of  the  Rivercrest  Country  Club.  He  is 
also  a Mason,  holding  membership  in  the  Gardner 
Blue  Lodge. 

Mr.  Bigelow’s  associate,  Charles  Edward  Kiefner. 
is  a native  of  Wichita,  Kansas.  Before  coming  to 
Fort  Worth  he  was  with  the  National  City  Company 
of  New  York  in  Kansas  City. 

He  also  was  in  the  air  service  department  of  the 
army,  stationed  in  Texas,  and  is  a finished  flier. 

Mr.  Kiefner  lives  at  the  Lucerne  apartments,  is 
a Mason  and  Shriner.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  and  the  Northwestern  University 
at  Chicago. 
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MEN  OF  TEXAS 


HOWARD  PAYNE,  vice-president  of  the 
Fraser  Brick  Company,  the  Seguin  Brick 
and  Tile  Company  and  Wilburn  Tile  Co., 
808-809-810  Sumpter  Building:,  is  a promi- 
siness  man  of  Dallas,  and  widely  known 
through  his  splendid  work  in  charitable  and  patriotic 
organizations  as  well  as  for  the  position  he  holds 
as  a business  executive  of  marked  ability.  Time 
and  again  Mr.  Payne  has  personally  sacrificed  his 
own  interests  for  the  causes  he  has  championed,  and 
the  value  of  his  services  during  the  war  cannot 
be  measured  by  words. 

The  Fraser  Brick  Company  was  organized  in 
March  of  1907  as  the  Fraser-Johnston  Brick  Com- 
pany, which  later  became  the  Fraser-Meyers  Com- 
pany. In  1910  Mr.  Payne  formed  a partnership  with 
Mr.  Fraser  and  the  company  was  incorporated  under 
the  new  name,  with  Mr.  Payne  as  its  secretary  and 
sales  manager.  In  1919  he  became  vice-president 
and  is  now  in  charge  of  sales  and  distribution. 

This  firm  has  three  factories  of  its  own  in  the 
state,  at  Seguin,  Ginger  and  Wilburn,  and  production 
contracts  with  several  other  plants,  besides  repre- 
senting half  a hundred  face  and  fire  brick  manu- 
facturers of  the  North  and  East.  In  two  factories 
only  interlocking  tiles  are  manufactured.  About  one 
hundred  men  are  employed  in  the  plants  which  have 
a combined  capacity  of  50,000  tons  per  year  and  up- 
ward, the  annual  output  rapidly  increasing  in 
growth.  Territory  covered  by  salesmen  and  repre- 
sentatives includes  Texas,  South  Oklahoma,  West- 
ern Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Eastern  New  Mexico. 
This  concern  is  the  leader  in  manufacture  of  burnt 
clay  building  products,  both  as  to  size  of  plants  and 
amount  of  production. 

Born  in  Kansas  City  on  May  28,  1884,  Mr.  Payne 
was  the  son  of  James  E.  Payne,  noted  journalist  of 
that  city  and  well  known  in  the  West  before  the 
war.  He  served  four  years  in  the  Confederate  army 
and  was  commissioned  a captain  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  His  brother,  Milton  J.  Payne,  was 
one  of  the  first  mayors  of  Kansas  City.  He  married 
Miss  Annie  Eliza  Hickman,  daughter  of  his  com- 
manding officer  in  the  Confederate  army,  Major 
E.  A.  Hickman. 

Mr.  Payne  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Kansas  City.  His  first  business  experience  was  with 
the  firm  of  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  While  manager 
of  the  promoting  department  of  the  Kansas  City 
office  he  came  to  Dallas  in  1907  to  take  charge  of 
the  Texas  branch  of  the  Sherwin-Williams  business. 
Still  later  he  held  executive  positions  in  the  sales 
offices  of  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago.  He 
left  this  company  in  1910  to  form  a partnership 
with  Mr.  Fraser  in  the  brick  business. 

Mr.  Payne  married  Miss  Lueile  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ward, whose  father,  Charles  H.  Woodward,  of 
Erownwood,  built  the  West  Texas  Telephone  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  first  lines  established  in  the  state. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne  have  three  children,  J.  Howard, 
Jr.,  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  and  Walter  Edward. 

Mr.  Payne  is  past-president  of  the  Dallas  Ad- 
vertising League,  also  of  the  Dallas  Better  Business 
Bureau  and  organizer  of  the  President’s  Club  of  Dal- 
las, the  membership  of  which  is  made  up  of  the  pres- 
idents of  various  business  clubs.  He  is  an  associate 
member  of  the  University  Club  and  holds  member- 
ship in  the  Rotary  Club,  Automobile  Club,  Automo- 
bile Country  Club,  and  is  secretary  of  the  Dallas 
Athletic  Club  and  one  of  its  organizers  and  charter 
members.  He  was  publicity  director  of  the  State 
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Fuel  Administration  during  the  war,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Dallas 
Red  Cross,  the  United  Charities,  and  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  United  War  Work  Campaign  and  took 
active  part  in  all  Liberty  Loan  campaigns.  He  is 
also  a Scottish  Rite  Mason,  a member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  for  the  last  three  years  chair- 
man of  its  advertising  committee.  Such  activities 
in  welfare,  municipal  and  industrial  circles  designate 
him  as  a man  of  rare  mentality,  strict  integrity  of 
character  and  an  enormous  capacity  for  work. 


D.  BALCOM,  president  of  the  Dallas  Trans- 
fer Company,  Austin  and  Y'oung  streets, 
Dallas,  before  coming  to  this  city  was  en- 
gaged in  developing  farm  lands  of  V estern 
Texas  and  while  following  that  pursuit  was  instru- 
mental in  the  development  of  over  ten  thousand 
acres  of  Texas  lands.  Since  becoming  president  of 
the  Dallas  Transfer  Company,  Mr.  Balcom  has  prac- 
tically built  the  entire  equipment  of  the  company 
and  through  his  earnest  effort  its  business  has  been 
more  than  doubled.  The  Dallas  Transfer  Company 
was  organized  in  1876;  since  that  time,  for  eight 
vears  it  has  handled  all  of  the  United  States  Mail 
within  this  city,  discontinuing  June  1920,  and  has 


built  up  a reputation  of  steadfastness  and  reliability. 
Mr.  Balcom  bought  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
company  in  1919  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  en- 
gaged in  transfer,  baggage,  storage  and  forwarding 
of  both  household  goods  and  merchandise.  The  con- 
cern has  one  hundred  and  seventy  five  people  in  its 
employ;  uses  eleven  taxicabs;  sixteen  trucks  and 
fifty  wagons.  The  warehouse  of  the  company  is  lo- 
cated at  Poydrus  & Young  streets  and  occupies  a 
space  of  some  eighty  thousand  square  feet. 


Born  at  Marlborough,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year 
1870,  E.  D.  Balcom  is  a son  of  S.  E.  Balcom,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Marlborough.  He  received  his 
early  educational  training  in  Nova  Scotia  and  when 
fourteen  years  of  age  came  to  Nebraska  where  he 
began  farming.  A few  years  later  in  1889  he  moved 
to  New  Mexico,  locating  at  Eddy  with  the  Pecos 
Irrigation  and  Improvement  Co.,  and  from  1889  to 
1898  was  with  this  company,  being  promoted  to  the 
position  of  chief  Engineer  and  General  Manager  of 
the  Hogerman  Irrigation  and  Improvement  Com- 
pany, a subsidiary  Corporation.  This  position  he 
held'  until  1906.  While  there  he  was  engaged  in 
irrigation  work  and  for  fifteen  years  devoted  his 
time  to  overcoming  the  natural  elements  of  that 
country.  In  1906  he  moved  to  Texas,  locating  in 
the  Toyah  Valley,  where  he  developed  and  placed  in 
cultivation  some  ten  thousand  acres  of  barren  land. 
This  land,  which  before  irrigation,  was  considered 
as  worthless,  raised  from  two  to  three  bales  of  cot- 
ton per  acre  after  Mr.  Balcom  had  instituted  his  ir- 
rigation plans.  For  twelve  years  time  Mr.  Bal- 
com served  as  secretary  and  treasurer  and  general 
manager  of  the  Toyah  Valley  Live  Stock  Company 
and  he  deserves  the  credit  for  the  development  of 
this  vast  portion  of  Texas  territory. 

In  July  1918  Mr.  Balcom  joined  the  army  receiving 
the  rank  of  1st.  Lieutenant  in  Quartermaster  Depart- 
ment, serving  at  Camp  Alexander. 

In  1907  Mr.  Balcom  married  Miss  Emma  Ream,  of 


Illinois,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two  children, 
Misses  Thelma  and  Imogene  Balcom.  In  civic  or- 
ganizations Mr.  Balcom  is  a member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Dallas  Automobile  Country  Cluo 
and  the  Officer’s  Club  of  Dallas. 
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IIOMAS  M.  DEES,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Republic  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Dallas,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hop:  Creek  Oil  Company  of  New 
with  offices  at  500  Guaranty  Bank  Building-, 
Dallas,  has  been  active  in  the  financial  and  business 
affairs  of  this  city  for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Hog  Creek  Oil 
Company,  which  was  one  of  the  pioneer  oil  concerns 
in  the  Desdemona  fields  and  at  the  present  time  has 
a charter  from  the  state  of  New  Mexico  to  do  busi- 
ness in  that  state.  Mr.  Dees  is  also  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Guaranty  State  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  and  has  devoted  a large  portion  of  his  time 
to  its  ever  growing  business. 

Born  at  Moss  Point,  Miss.,  January  24,  1873,  Thom- 
as M.  Dees  is  a son  of  M.  A.  Dees,  a pioneer  lumber 
man  of  that  state.  His  primary  education  was  re- 
ceived in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  and  in 
1889  he  became  a student  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  for  the  following  two 
years.  In  1895  he  moved  to  Dallas  and  was  associa- 
ted with  the  Oriental  Hotel  Association.  Three 
years  later  he  moved  to  Midlothian  and  began  a mer- 
cantile business,  which  he  still  owns  and  operates. 
While  there  he  was  president  of  the  Citizens  Lumber- 
Company,  the  Midlothian  Mercantile  Company  and 
the  Farmers  Guaranty  State  Bank.  He  also  ac- 
quired large  tracts  of  farm  lands  in  Ellis  county 
and  at  the  present  time  owns  approximately  two 
thousand  acres  of  agricultural  land  in  Cameron 
County,  eighteen-hundred  acres  of  which  is  in  irri- 
gation. He  returned  to  Dallas  in  1917  and  soon 
thereafter  organized  the  Hog  Creek  Oil  Company  of 
Texas.  This  was  one  of  the  most  successful  small 
oil  companies  of  this  state,  selling  its  stock  in  1919 
for  six  million  dollars  and  paying  for  each  one  hun- 
dred dollar  par  value  stock  in  the  company  ten  thous- 
and dollars.  He  also  organized  the  Guaranty  State 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  this  city  and  has  manip- 
ulated several  large  real  estate  deals,  such  as  the 
building  of  the  Dallas  Athletic  Club.  At  the  present 
time  Mr.  Dees  is  president  of  the  Tom  Dees  Company 
of  Texas  and  the  company  has  leased  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  that  state  for  drilling  pur- 
poses. 

In  1899  Mr.  Dees  married  Miss  Mattie  Hawkins,  a 
daughter  of  John  W.  Hawkins  a Midlothian  farmer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dees  are  the  parents  of  four  children, 
Thelma,  Wacil,  Tom, Jr.,  and  Gladys. 

A business  man  of  the  larger  caliber,  a philanthro- 
pist and  a friend  to  all  deserving  movements,  and  ac- 
tive developer  of  the  resources  of  our  great  common- 
wealth, Mr.  Dees  has  attained  his  mark  of  high  dis- 
tinction in  the  business  development  of  our  city  and 
state. 

HI?.  AIKEN,  oil  operator,  with  offices  in  the 
Western  Indemnity  Building,  Dallas,  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  oil  business 
fdr  the  past  thirteen  years.  A native  Texan, 
he  was  born  in  Hood  County  on  the  19th  day  of  Aug- 
ust, 1883.  He  is  a son  of  W.  J.  Aiken,  who  came  to 
this  state  in  18GG  and  for  a number  of  years  was  a 
prominent  cattleman.  The  younger  Mr.  Aiken  re- 
ceived his  early  educational  training  in  the  public 
schools  at  Weatherford,  Texas,  and  after  graduation 
there  attended  the  Baylor  University,  at  Waco,  for 
his  higher  training.  After  leaving  school  Mr.  Aiken 


Mexico, 


returned  to  his  father’s  ranch  and  for  the  nert  seven 
years  was  engaged  in  the  cattle  business.  In  1908 
he  became  interested  in  oil  and  since  that  time  has 
devoted  his  entire  time  to  that  line  of  business  ac- 
tivity. He  first  began  in  Texas  fields  but  later  be- 
came interested  in  the  Louisiana,  Kansas  and  Ken- 
tucky oil  fields.  In  1919  he  returned  to  Texas,  loca- 
ting in  Dallas.  While  in  Dallas  Mr.  Aiken  has  his 
residence  at  the  Adolphus  Hotel. 

In  fraternal  orders  Mr.  Aiken  has  membership  in 
Masons  at  Hood  county,  Texas,  and  in  the  Elks,  at 
Weatherford.  He  is  a firm  believer  in  the  future 
greatness  of  the  City  of  Dallas  and  in  all  instances 
has  been  a fervent  booster  for  its  supremacy. 


~|T/]  W.  BROWN,  president  of  Brown  and  Com- 
. ¥ | pany,  Incorporated  Oil  Producers,  1307 
' • j Great  Southern  Life  Building,  Dallas,  has 
~>1  been  engaged  in  the  oil  business  in  the 


Texas  fields  for  the  past  ten  years.  As  the  presi- 
dent of  this  company  he  has  gained  recognition  in 
oil  circles  and  his  unusual  success  in  this  field  is 
attributed  to  his  judgment  in  the  production  line. 
Brown  and  Company  was  organized  in  1917  and  its 
officers  now  are  as  follows:  W.  W.  Brown,  presi- 

dent; Orville  Thorpe,  vice-president;  W.  W.  Carter, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  C.  C.  Slaughter,  A.  M. 
Matson,  Reece  S.  Allen,  directors.  Besides  having 
a number  of  producing  wells  in  Stephens  and  Wichita 
Counties  this  concern  also  owns  leases  on  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  in  other-  proven  fields.  In  North 
and  West  Texas  it  has  drilled  several  wells  and  all 
have  turned  in  oil  in  varying  quantities.  It  has 
leases  on  several  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Coleman, 
Wichita,  Wise  and  Parker  counties. 


Born  at  the  city  of  Vernon,  Wilbarger  County, 
Texas,  on  the  first  of  February,  1889,  W.  W.  Brown 
is  a son  of  W.  W.  Brown,  Sr.,  who  was  a Texas 
pioneer  and  banker  of  Electra,  Wichita  County, 
Texas.  His  early  educational  training  was  secured 
by  attendance  at  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city, 
which  was  supplemented  by  a course  of  training  at 
Grayson  College.  Upon  leaving  school  he  began 
work  with  the  Waggoner  National  Bank  of  Vernon. 
Later  he  was  transferred  to  the  Waggoner  National 
Bank  of  Fort  Worth  and  in  1910  organized  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Electra.  He  also  organized  the 
Guaranty  State  Bank  of  Avoca  and  the  Lueders 
State  Bank  of  Lueders,  and  the  Guaranty  State  Bank 
at  Breckenridge.  In  1911  he  began  the  oil  business 
in  the  Electra  field  and  since  that  time  has  always 
been  actively  identified  with  that  activity.  For  the 
next  seven  years  he  was  engaged  in  securing  leases 
and  oil  properties  and  by  1917  had  accumulated  a 
large  number  of  oil  leases,  which  he  placed  in  the 
W.  W.  Brown  Company,  Incorporated,  which  he  or- 
ganized in  that  year. 


On  January  4,  1921,  Mr.  Brown  completed  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Brown  Petroleum  Corporation  of 
Delaware,  with  main  offices  in  New  York  City.  This 
company  will  be  the  holding  company  of  various  oil 
properties  in  the  mid-continent  oil  fields.  The  capi- 
tal stock  being  200,000  shares  authorized. 


On  September  3,  1911,  Mr.  Brown  married  Miss 
Ferguson,  daughter  of  W.  S.  Ferguson,  a large 
land  owner  of  Missouri,  and  they  are  the  parents  of 
one  child,  Miss  Jacqueline  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  has 
membership  in  the  Dallas  Country  Club,  in  the  City 
Club  and  a number  of  other  local  civic  organizations. 
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MEN  OF  TEXAS 


r ’/r~[  c-  BARKER.  oil  operator,  is  a bijj:  man  in 
| 7\  city  of  big’ men.  Mr.  Parker  is  well  known 
I /,  » for  distinguished  service  rendered  the  com- 
[_j^_ J monwealth  as  a Christian  minister,  pastor- 
ing  during  the  last  twenty  years,  some  of  the  most 
progressive  churches  in  several  sections,  and,  be- 
cause of  his  unusual  activity  on  behalf  of  the  civic 
as  well  as  religious  welfare'  of  every  community 
in  which  he  has  lived,  Mr.  Parker  has  the  distinction 
of  having  served  as  secretary  of  various  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  as  the  mayor  of  Midland,  Texas. 

Mr.  Parker  is  a native  Texan,  he  was  born  on 
June  30,  1576,  at  Bazzette,  in  Navarro  County, 
Texas.  His  parents,  Henry  Jordan  Parker  and 
Charlotte  Temple  Parker,  came  to  Texas  in  1849. 
Johnson  College  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  Randolph 
College  at  Lancaster,  Texas,  gave  him  the  best  avail- 
able education  of  his  day.  He  then  began  his  active 
career  as  a Christian  minister  in  which  capacity  he 
has  served  for  more  than  twenty  years.  While  a 
minister  at  Waxahachie,  Texas,  he  also  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  at  Mid- 
land, Texas,  he  was  not  only  a pastor  but  was  chosen 
mayor  of  the  city.  His  interest  has  been  for  rural 
welfare  of  his  sections  of  the  state  as  well  as  for 
civic  righteousness  and  beauty  and  help  better  rural 
conditions,  in  1913-14  he  served  as  government  farm 
demonstrator  along  with  his  Christian  work.  The 
result  is  that  Mr.  Parker  for  many  years  has  been 
one  of  the  most  effective  men  in  appealing  to  the 
best  interests  of  a people  by  identifying  himself 
with  those  interests  and  in  an  immense  territory 
he  is  universally  known  and  esteemed. 

On  June  30,  1900,  at  Dallas,  Texas,  Miss  Annette 
C.  Lynch,  from  Selma,  Alabama,  became  the  bride  of 
Mr.  Parker,  they  have  three  children,  Morris  W., 
now  at  Texas  Christian  University,  Alane  E.,  age 
twelve,  and  Forrest  Rupert,  age  ten.  The  family 
has  residence  at  3528  Beverly  Drive,  Dallas.  Mr. 
Parker  is  a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Wood- 
men and  is  a Shriner  at  Helia  Temple.  He  is  a 
philanthropist  known  to  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  the  state  and  by  the  twenty  or  more  young 
men  and  women  he  has  been  keeping  in  college. 

Whether  A.  C.  Parker  is  viewed  as  a man  of  busi- 
ness, a minister,  or  philanthropist,  he  is  one  of  the 
big  men  of  the  state  and  will  have  a large  part  in 
its  future  just  as  he  is  so  eminently  identified  with 
its  present. 


B.  GREGORY,  general  manager  of  the  New 
Domain  Oil  & Gas  Company,  which  is  owned 
by  the  South  Penn.  Oil  Company,  a sub- 
sidiary of  the  Standard,  came  to  Dallas  in 
January,  191S,  and  assumed  the  management  of  this 
company,  which  owns  production  in  Kentucky  and 
Texas  and  thousands  of  acres  of  leases  in  various 
counties  in  Texas.  A branch  office  is  maintained  at 
Cisco,  Texas,  and  drilling  operations  are  being  car- 
ried on  in  Eastland,  Stephens  and  Young  Counties. 

Mr.  Gregory  is  an  oil  operator  with  many  years’ 
experience  in  the  great  oil  fields  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  past  forty  years  he  has  worked  in  prac- 
tically all  departments  of  the  departments  of  the 
business  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Oklahoma 
and  Texas.  He  was  engaged  in  extensive  operations 
in  Oklahoma  where  he  built  a refinery  and  a casing 
head  gas  plant,  which  he  sold.  He  was  superintend- 
ent for  the  South  Pennsylvania  Oil  Company  for 
sixteen  years,  and  was  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Muskogee  Refinery  at  Muskogee  for 


three  years,  and  president  of  the  Crown  Pipe  Line 
Company  of  Muskogee.  His  home  is  now  in  Dallas, 
Texas.  Mr.  Gregory  was  born  in  England  in  1861, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  when 
a child,  and  his  father  becoming  an  American  citizen 
by  naturalization,  made  the  son  an  American  citizen 
also. 

Mr.  Gregory  was  married  August  8,  1883,  to  Miss 
Emma  E.  Sopher,  of  Centretown,  Mercer  County, 
Penn.,  and  they  have  three  children,  Cassie  (Mrs. 
S.  M.  Robertson),  Wm.  Walter,  assistant  purchasing 
agent  for  Cosden  and  Co.,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  and 
Vera  Irene.  He  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a 
Knight  Templar  and  Shriner  belonging  to  the 
Consistory  at  Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  He  is  also 
a member  of  the  B.  P.  0.  Elks  Lodge  No.  198,  Park- 
ersburg, W.  Va.,  and  an  associate  member  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute.  He  is  greatly  in- 
terested in  Dallas — thinks  it  is  a wonderful  city  with 
a great  future.  The  oil  possibilities  of  the  state,  he 
says,  have  barely  been  scratched,  and  continued  de- 
velopment will  bring  great  wealth  and  thousands 
of  progressive  people  to  the  state. 

HEARON  BONNER,  president  of  the  State 
Refining  Association,  and  senior  member  of 
the  Bonner  Loan  and  Investment  Company 
of  this  city,  has  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
been  actively  engaged  in  Dallas  business  affairs.  He 
is  exceptionally  well  known  as  an  examiner  of  titles 
to  land  and  as  a member  of  the  Bonner  Loan  and 
Investment  Company  is  considered  as  an  authority 
in  that  line  of  business  affairs.  The  State  Refining 
Association  was  organized  in  June  of  1919  and  has 
recently  erected  its  plant  just  west  of  the  city  limits 
of  Dallas.  The  plant  covers  twenty  acres  of  ground 
and  has  a capacity  of  fifteen  hundred  barrels  per 
day. 

A native  of  Tennessee,  Shearon  Bonner  was  born 
at  the  Village  of  Troy  on  November  24,  1881.  Soon 
thereafter  his  family  moved  to  Texas,  locating  at 
Decatur,  and  it  was  there  that  he  received  his  early 
education.  He  graduated  from  the  Dallas  High 
School  in  1899  and  four  years  later  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  the  University  of 
Texas.  He  then  began  the  study  of  law  at  Cumber- 
land University,  where  he  received  his  Bachelor  of 
Laws  degree  in  1906.  He  then  returned  to  Dallas 
and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  he 
continued  until  1910  at  which  time  he  began  to 
specialize  in  the  making  of  farm  mortgages.  Soon 
thereafter  the  Bonner  Loan  and  Investment  Com- 
pany was  organized  and  since  that  time  Mr.  Bonner 
has  examined  over  five  thousand  abstracts  and  is 
today  recognized  as  an  authority  in  that  line  of  legal 
work.  His  company  now  does  a yearly  business  of 
about  a million  dollars  and  probably  does  the  largest 
farm  mortgage  business  of  any  firm  in  this  city.  In 
1919  the  State  Refining  Association  was  organized 
and  Mr.  Bonner  has  devoted  a great  part  of  his  time 
to  its  activities. 

In  February,  1919,  Mr.  Bonner  married  Miss  Ella 
Brown,  daughter  of  F.  O.  Brown,  a contractor  and 
builder  of  this  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonner  are  the 
parents  of  two  children,  Francis  Sue  and  Shearon 
Bonner,  Junior. 

In  fraternal  affiliation  Mr.  Bonner  is  a member  of 
the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  College  Fraternity.  He 
also  has  membership  in  the  Ad  League,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Dallas  Automobile  Club,  the  City 
Club  and  the  Lakewood  Country  Club.' 
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EDGAR  PEW,  vice-president  of  the  Sun 
Company,  American  Exchange  National 
Bank  Building  experienced  oil  operator,  is 
considered  easily  one  of  the  best  posted  men 
engaged  in  the  oil  industry  in  the  Mid-Continent 
field.  II is  experience  in  the  business  dates  back  to 
1886  when  he  became  connected  with  the  Peoples 
Natural  Gas  Company,  remaining  with  this  concern 
until  1896  when  he  became  identified  with  the  Sun 
Oil  Company.  He  had  charge  of  the  company’s 
refining  business  at  Toledo  from  1896  until  1901 
when  he  came  to  Texas  as  general  agent  of  the 
newly  organized  Sun  Company. 

The  Sun  Company  was  organized  in  1901  by  J.  N. 
Pew,  an  uncle  of  J.  Edgar  Pew,  at  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  original  capitalization  was  two 
million  dollars  which  has  since  been  increased  to  six 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  J.  Howard 
Pew  is  now  president  of  the  company  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  so-called  independent  group  of 
oil  operators.  The  Pews  are  among  the  oldest 
operators  of  the  Pennsylvania  field  and  organized 
their  present  company  primarily  to  handle  their 
Texas  business  after  this  state  came  into  prominence 
as  an  oil  producer  twrenty  years  ago.  The  company 
operates  in  all  of  the  South  Texas  fields,  in  Louisiana 
and  in  Oklahoma  where  its  business  is  conducted 
through  the  Twin  States  Oil  Company,  of  which  J. 
Edgar  Pew  is  president.  Refineries  are  located  at 
Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Yale,  Okla- 
homa. The  Sun  company  also  owns  and  operates  the 
Sun  Ship  Building  Corporation  at  Chester,  Pa.  Be- 
sides its  fleet  of  tank  steamers,  the  company  owns 
and  operates  1,200  railroad  tank  cars  and  has  150 
miles  of  pipe  line.  The  production  is  approximately 
ten  thousand  barrels.  The  producing  end  of  the 
business  in  the  Mid-Continent,  Texas  and  Louisiana 
fields  is  under  the  direction  of  J.  Edgar  Pew,  with 
headquarters  at  Dallas,  Texas. 

After  remaining  wfith  the  Sun  company  from  its 
organization  until  1913,  Mr.  Pew  operated  independ- 
ently in  the  Tulsa  fields  until  1914  when  he  became 
manager  of  the  Carter  Oil  Company  which  was 
owned  by  the  Standard  of  New  Jersey.  He  remained 
with  this  concern  until  1918  when  he  returned  to  the 
Sun  company  as  vice-president.  It  was  in  that  year 
that  he  came  to  Dallas  and  established  his  residence 
in  a beautiful  home  at  3032  Stratford  Avenue,  High- 
land Park. 

Besifles  his  connection  with  the  Sun  company,  Mr. 
Pew  is  president  and  director  of  the  Twin  States  Oil 
Company  of  Oklahoma;  president  and  director  of 
the  Sun  Pipe  Line  Company  of  Texas;  a director 
of  the  Mid-Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Association,  and 
a director  of  the  American  Exchange  National  Bank 
of  Dallas. 

RED  M.  LEGE,  Jr.,  operator  in  oil  and  gas 
properties,  as  vice-president  of  the  North 
Texas  Gas  Company,  offices  at  509-10  ScoL 
lard  Building,  Dallas,  Texas,  with  the  North 
Texas  Gas  Company,  is  a well  known  Texan,  whose 
business  operations  in  the  oil  and  natural  gas  busi- 
ness affect  many  homes  in  Northern,  Central  .and 
Western  Texas.  The  North  Texas  Gas  Company,  in 
the  oil  and  natural  gas  business,  distributes  natural 
gas  to  twenty  cities  and  towns  in  north  and  central 
Texas. 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  was  the  birthplace  of  Mr. 
Lege,  on  October  29th,  1881.  His  parents,  Fred  M, 
and  Matilda  Kappke  Lege,  are  both  native  Texans. 


The  public  schools  of  Eagle  Pass  and  Del  Rio,  Texas, 
gave  the  youth  his  early  education.  As  his  life  work, 
Mr.  Lege  entered  the  public  utility  business,  which 
he  has  faithfully  followed  for  the  past  twenty-six 
years.  In  1914  he  embarked  into  the  natural  gas 
and  oil  business,  continuing  his  connections  with  the 
public  utility  industry.  For  three  years  he  served  as 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Lone  Star 
Gas  Company  and  during  the  first  year  of  his  con- 
nection with  this  company,  the  Lone  Star  entered 
the  oil  business  in  connection  with  its  natural  gas 
pipe  line  business.  During  the  past  twenty-six  years, 
Mr.  Lege  has,  by  personal  experience,  become  a 
master  in  the  public  utility  and  oil  and  gas  business, 
and  today  is  one  of  Texas’  pioneers.  He  is  president 
of  the  Galveston  Gas  Company,  Galveston,  Texas, 
Terrell  Electric  Light  Company,  Terrell,  and  of  the 
Calvert  Water,  Ice  and  Electric  Light  Company,  Cal- 
vert, Texas,  and  is  a director  in  other  companies. 

Miss  Natalie  Mayer  of  Austin,  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Mr.  Lege  at  her  home  city  on  October  16, 
1907.  Marion  Natalie,  Elva  Sealv,  Shirley  Rose  and 
Fred  M.  Lege,  III.,  are  their  children.  The  family 
residence  is  in  Munger  Place,  5302  Swiss  Avenue. 

Mr.  Lege  is  "a  Mason  of  both  the  Scottish  and  York 
Rites,  with  membership  in  the  Harmony  Blue  Lodge 
No.  6 of  Galveston  and  is  a Shriner  with  member- 
ship in  the  El  Mina  Temple,  Galveston.  The  City 
Club  of  Dallas,  the  Dallas  Country  Club  and  the 
Automobile  Club  have  laid  claim  to  this  prominent 
citizen’s  membership.  He  is  a member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  his  church  affiliation  is  Epis- 
copal. 

Mr.  Lege  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the  public  utility 
and  oil  and  gas  business  and  is  one  of  the  most  able 
men  in  his  field. 


OL.  T.  H.  BARTON,  oil  operator,  has  been 
connected  with  the  industry  since  January, 
1919,  buying  and  selling  leases  principally, 
and  expects  to  do  some  drilling  on  a few 
scattered  tracts  he  has  in  North  and  Central  Texas 
fields.  He  has  holdings  in  the  various  Texas  fields. 
Prior  to  coming  to  Dallas  in  1912  Col.  Barton  was 
in  the  wholesale  lumber  business  in  East  Texas, 
where  he  operated  the  Barton  Lumber  Company. 
He  is  a native  of  the  State,  born  at  Marlin.  Falls 
County,  in  September,  1881.  His  grand  father,  L.  B. 
Barton,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  that  county  and 
its  first  county  clerk.  His  father,  T.  K.  Barton,  was 
a merchant  in  Marlin  for  many  years.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Marlin  and  finished  his  educa- 
tion at  the  A.  & M.  College. 

Col.  Barton  is  a veteran  of  the  late  war,  in  which 
he  served  with  distinction,  entering  as  captain  of 
the  141st  Infantry  and  quitting  the  service  as 
Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Texas  Cavalry,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  June,  1918,  and  which  commission  he 
still  holds.  His  marriage  to  Miss  Weatherford,  a 
native  of  Falls  County,  was  consummated  January 
15,  1905,  and  they  have  two  fine  sons,  Clark  N.,  aged 
13  years,  and  Thomas  K.,  aged  11  years,  and  the 
family  resides  at  815  Elizabeth  street.  Oak  Clift'- 
Col.  Barton  is  a member  of  the  higher  bodies  of  the 
Masonic  order  and  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  predicts 
that  the  Southwest  will  become  the  richest  section 


of  the  United  States  and  that  Dallas  will  be  the 
great  hub  of  the  section.  He  expresses  the  opinion 
that  continued  development  for  oil  will  make  the 
State  the  greatest  producer  in  the  Union. 
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LI’HON'  E.  BOGER,  president  of  the  A.  E. 
Boger  Oil  Company,  (ill  Great  Southern 
Life  Building,  Dallas,  directs  attractive 
holdings  and  production  in  some  of  the 
richest  oil  fields  of  Texas,  acquired  previous  to 
recent  booms  but  sharing  the  immense  develop- 
ment of  the  last  few  years.  Associated  with  him 
in  the  firm  organization  is  L.  R.  Boger,  Jr.  Hold- 
ings are  in  the  K.  M.  A.,  the  Kauger  and  North- 
west Fields,  it  is  he  who  drilled  the  Boger  wells 
of  these  districts,  that  bring  in  attractive  daily 
tribute.  While  Texas  has  to  her  credit  oil  for  many 
years,  yet  Pennsylvania  anti  many  other  states  have 
led  her  in  this  industry  until  the  recent  development 
of  the  rich  fields  of  the  northwest  and  west  in  the 
Lone  Star  State.  These  territories  have  fastly 
brought  Texas  to  the  front  among  Uncle  Sam’s  oil 
producers  in  the  last  few  years — ar.d  that  develop- 
ment is  just  started.  In  what  has  been  done,  the 
Boger  interests  have  had  a good  part  and  will  be 
active  in  the  immense  development  of  the  future. 
Mr.  Boger  owns  the  Boger  Building  at  Dallas. 

Texas  claims  the  entire  life-history  of  Mr.  Boger. 
He  was  born  at  Vernon  and  there  and  in  the  terri- 
tory to  its  southeast  his  activities  have  been  spent 
thus  far.  T.  R.  Boger  and  Lura  (Eggleston)  Boger, 
both  deceased,  were  his  parents.  After  Wichita 
Falls  schools  had  given  him  their  best,  Mr.  Boger 
entered  T.  C.  U.  from  which  he  graduated.  As  a 
business  career,  he  began  the  oil  business  and  has 
continued  with  it.  The  fields  of  Wichita  and  Okla- 
homa are  scenes  of  his  operation. 

At  El  Paso,  Texas,  Miss  Olive  McConnell  became 
the  bride  of  Mr.  Boger.  Juanita  is  their  daughter 
and  the  family  residence  is  at  3632  Maplewood, 
Dallas,  and  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Boger  is  a member  of  the  D.  C.  Club,  the 
City  Club,  and  of  the  Bankers’  Club  of  New  York. 
Wherever  he  has  been,  from  the  Panhandle  of  Texas 
to  which  he  is  a native,  through  the  oil  fields  to 
which  he  is  devoting  his  energies,  to  the  metropolis 
— whether  Dallas  or  New  York  City  his  present 
resident  home — Mr.  Boger  has  identified  himself  with 
big  business  and  with  the  civic  life  and  interests 
of  the  people.  No  section  of  the  United  States  has 
before  it  a surer  claim  to  the  future  than  does  the 
territory  in  w-hich  the  A.  E.  Boger  Oil  Co.  is  operat- 
ing and  in  that  development  the  Boger  interests  will 
have  a big  part. 

BEORGE  L.  CROFFORD,  oil  operator,  226 
Slaughter  Building,  Dallas,  has  been  a citi- 
zen of  this  city  for  the  past  twenty-seven 
years  and  is  especially  w-ell  known  for  the 
active  part  he  has  taken  in  construction  and  building 
activities.  Although  he  has  abandoned  that  line  of 
business  activity  for  the  past  few  years  he  is  still 
remembered  as  a member  of  one  of  the  largest  con- 
struction companies  of  this  city.  For  the  past  few 
years  Mr.  Crofford  has  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
oil  business  and  the  company  that  he  now  heads  owns 
valuable  oil  properties  throughout  Northern  Texas. 
The  Texas  and  Inter-State  Petroleum  Company, 
which  he  organized,  capitalized  at  one  million  dol- 
lars, having  a number  of  producing  wells  in  the 
Burkburnett  field  besides  having  leases  on  over 
fifteen  thousand  acres  of  oil  land  throughout  the 
state,  was  recently  sold  to  the  Buffalo  Producing 
& Refining  Co. 

A native  son  of  Mississippi,  George  L.  Crofford 
was  born  in  the  year  1881  and  is  a sen  of  George  L. 


Crofford,  who  was  associated  with  the  Blankenship 
and  Blake  Manufacturing  Company  of  this  city.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  state  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years 
came  to  Dallas  where  he  finished  his  education.  He 
began  his  first  business  experience  in  the  building 
line,  being  a member  of  the  firm  of  Cobb  and  Crof- 
ford, contractors  and  builders.  This  firm  built  the 
majority  of  the  homes  now  located  in  Oak  Lawn, 
a portion  of  the  Dallas  residence  district,  and  are 
often  referred  to  as  the  builders  of  that  section 
of  our  city.  They  also  built  from  four  to  five  hun- 
dred of  the  fine  residences  of  Munger  Place  and 
Highland  Park.  In  1912  the  firm  began  to  special- 
ize in  the  building  of  apartment  houses  and  many 
of  the  finest  ones  now  located  in  Dallas  were  planned 
and  constructed  by  them.  The  firm  has  recently 
recommenced  its  business  and  at  the  present  time 
is  constructing  a number  of  houses  in  Highland  Park. 
In  1917  Mr.  Crofford  became  interested  in  the  oil 
business  and  since  that  time  has  devoted  the  major- 
portion  of  his  time  to  that  line  of  activity. 

On  October  20th,  1900,  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Crof- 
ford to  Miss  Lillian  Cobb  w-as  solemnized  at  this 
city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crofford  are  the  parents  of  one 
child,  George  L.  Crofford,  Jr.,  and  they  have  their 
home  at  3711  Stratford  Avenue,  Highland  Park. 
In  fraternal  orders  Mr.  Crofford  is  a member  of 
the  Washington  Lodge  of  Masons  and  a number 
of  other  local  clubs  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A.  AGGERS,  president  of  the  Aggers  Pro- 
duction Company,  Praetorian  Building,  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  experienced  drill- 
ers in  this  section,  his  connection  with  the 
industry  extending  over  a period  of  sixteen  years. 
Mr.  Agger’s  company  has  ten  strings  of  tools  and 
employs  about  sixty  men,  and  does  drilling  for  oil 
and  gas  on  a fifty-fifty  contract  basis,  operating  en- 
tirely in  Texas  fields.  The  company  has  drilled 
wells  for  the 'Lone  Star  Gas  Company,  The  T.  & P. 
and  other  large  companies,  and  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  their  operations.  They  also  own  some 
leases,  have  some  production  and  will  continue  to 
develop  their  own  holdings. 

Mr.  Aggers  came  to  Dallas  in  the  latter  part  of 
1918,  from  Tulsa,  Okla.,  where  he  spent  sixteen  years 
in  the  business,  and  was  a contracting  driller  for 
many  of  the  big  companies  there.  His  first  connec- 
tion w-ith  the  industry  w-as  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  and  in  1903  he  was  in  Kansas  when  the 
first  development  work  w-as  done  in  that  state.  He  is 
interested  in  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Mexico 
holdings.  He  is  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  born  at 
Butler,  February  20,  1877,  and  educated  in  the  public 
schools  there  and  at  a business  college.  His  father, 
W.  M.  Aggers,  was  a well  known  oil  man  and  pro- 
ducer in  the  Butler  county,  Pennsylvania,  fields. 
His  marriage  to  Miss  Amy  H.  Henry,  daughter  of 
David  L.  Henry,  well  known  property  owner  of  Trin- 
idad. Colo.,  was  consummated  at  Trinidad  in  June, 
1903,  and  they  have  two  fine  daughters,  Louise  and 
Maxine,  students  at  Miss  Hockaday’s  School,  Dallas. 

Mr.  Aggers  has  great  faith  in  the  future  possibili- 
ties for  the  oil  industry  in  Texas,  and  believes  that 
the  section  around  Ranger  will  yet  be  made  to  flow- 
great  quantities  of  the  liquid  gold.  Texas,  he  says, 
is  full  of  rich  opportunities  for  progressive  men  in 
every  line  of  endeavor,  and  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  its  wonderful  resources  will  make  it  the  rich- 
est part  of  the  Union. 
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RANK'  CELLIN' AN,  vice-president  of  the 
Republic  Production  Company  and  president 
of  the  Mid-Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Associa- 
tion, Texas  and  Louisiana  division,  with 
offices  at  1508  American  Exchange  National  Bank 
Building,  Dallas,  has  been  engaged  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  twenty-two  of 
which  has  been  spent  in  Texas.  He  began  work  in 
the  oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania  when  a boy  and  has 
worked  up  to  his  present  influential  and  responsible 
position  with  the  Republic  Production  Company. 
This  company  has  its  principal  holdings  in  the  oil 
fields  of  Southern  Texas,  especially  in  Liberty 
County,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Hull  pool.  They 
also  own  considerable  holdings  in  Northern  Texas 
and  at  the  present  time  are  drilling  wells  in  a 
number  of  counties. 


A native  of  Pennsylvania,  Frank  Cullinan  was 
born  at  the  town  of  Shamburg,  Venango  County, 
on  the  17th  day  of  August,  1877.  He  is  a son  of 
John  S.  Cullinan,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  an  oil 
operator  of  that  state  associated  with  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company.  The  younger  Mr.  Cullinan  re- 
ceived his  early  educational  training  in  the  public- 
schools  of  his  native  city  and  while  yet  a youth 
he  began  work  in  the  oil  fields  located  near  his  home 
town.  He  was  employed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany as  a general  handy  man  and  while  with  them 
served  in  all  departments,  except  those  of  refining 
and  sales.  In  1898  he  came  to  Texas  and  for  the 
next  six  years  worked  in  the  oil  fields  at  Corsicana, 
part  of  which  time  he  served  as  superintendent  of 
the  Corsicana  Petroleum  Company,  which  is  now 
the  Magnolia  Petroleum  Company.  In  1904  he 
moved  to  Beaumont,  where  he  became  vice-president 
of  the  Producers  Oil  Company,  which  position  he 
retained  until  1917.  At  that  time  he  began  busi- 
ness independently,  which  he  continued  until  1919, 
at  which  time  he  became  vice-president  of  the  Re- 
public Production  Company.  Mr.  Cullinan  served  as 
director  of  the  Texas  and  Louisiana  division  of 'the 
Mid-Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Association  during  1918- 
1919  and  in  1921  was  elected  president  of  this  or- 
ganization. 

In  1906  Mr.  Cullinan  married  Miss  Chestnutt, 
daughter  of  W.  A.  Chestnutt,  of  Corsicana,  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  two  children:  Frances  and  Jack 
F.  Cullinan,  Junior. 

In  civic  organizations  Mr.  Cullinan  is  a member 
'of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Texas 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dallas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Dallas  Country  Club,  the  City  Club,  Brook 
Hollow  Country  Club  and  the  Dallas  Athletic  Club. 
The  career  of  Mr.  Cullinan  illustrates  the  signal 
achievement  of  individual  effort  and  unusual  ability; 
beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  oil  profession  he  has 
risen  to  a place  of  prominence  and  Dallas  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  him  as  a member  of  its  citizenship. 

5CAR  BRANCH  COLQUITT,  has  been  ac- 
tive in  the  political  affairs  of  Texas  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  As  governor 
of  the  state  for  four  years  he  served  the 
people  with  great  fidelity,  with  a thorough  com- 
prehension of  the  countless  problems  involved  in  the 
administration  of  so  great  a common-wealth  and 
with  great  satisfaction  to  all  interests  and  varied 
sections  of  the  state. 

Korn  in  the  town  of  Camilla,  Mitchell  County, 
Georgia,  Oscar  Branch  Colquitt,  is  a son  of  Thomas 
J.  and  Ann  E.  (Burkhalter)  Colquitt.  The  name  of 


Colquitt  is  one  distinguished  not  only  in  Texas  but 
in  other  parts  of  the  South,  and  the  ancestry  goes 
back  to  the  colonial  period.  The  family  came  to 
Texas,  settling  near  Daingerfield,  in  1878.  Oscar 
B.  Colquitt  was  sixteen  years  of  age  at  that  time 
and  his  first  three  years  were  spent  as  a worker 
on  a rented  farm  in  Morris  County,  and  during  the 
first  year  he  attended  school  between  the  laying 
and  the  harvesting  of  the  crops.  Subsequently  the 
old  Daingerfield  College  advanced  his  education 
but  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  became  a printers  devil 
in  the  office  of  the  Morris  County  Banner.  In  1884 
he  went  to  Pittsburgh  and  established  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette,  which  he  successfully  conducted  until  1SS6 
when  he  sold  out  to  his  younger  brother.  During 
the  same  year  he  bought  the  Terrell  Star  and  con- 
tinued with  it  until  he  retired  from  the  newspaper 
field  in  1898,  in  order  to  engage  in  the  practice  of 
law.  In  the  meantime  he  had  become  prominent  in 
politics  having  been  State  Senator  from  Kaufman 
County  in  1895.  In  1903  he  moved  to  Austin,  be- 
coming railroad  commissioner.  He  held  this  po- 
sition until  1911.  The  year  preceding  that  he  had 
been  elected  Governor  and  in  1911  assumed  control 
of  the  office.  While  Governor  he  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing numerous  laws  wrhich  have  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  State,  among  which  are:  Improvement  of 

educational  system  by  lengthening  the  term  and  in- 
augurating the  present  text  book  system;  enlarge- 
ment of  asylums;  purchased  battle  ground  of  Gon- 
zales and  also  of  Fannin;  law  for  the  protection  of 
working  girls;  forty-four  hour  week  and  eight  hour 
day;  Workmens  Compensation  Act;  establishment  of 
the  state  tubercular  hospital  the  home  for  friendless 
girls  at  Gainesville  and  numerous  other  measures 
of  minor  importance.  After  serving  two  terms  Mr. 
Colquitt  retired  from  the  office  and  in  1916  en- 
tered the  campaign  for  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  won  the  first  primary  by  a healthy  plurality 
but  was  defeated  by  the  incumbent,  Senator  Cul- 
berson in  the  run  off.  Since  retiring  from  politics 
Mr.  Culberson  has  engaged  in  the  oil  business. 

In  1885  Mr.  Colquitt  married  Miss  Alice  Murrell 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  four  children:  Rollins 
M.,  Sidney  B.,  Oscar  B.,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Colquitt. 
The  Colquitt  home  is  at  4950  Live  Oak  street.  In 
fraternal  affiliations  Mr.  Colquitt  is  a member  of 
the  W.  O.  W.,  the  Praetorians,  Elks  and  the  Knights 
of  Pythias. 

OY  JENKINS,  oil  operator,  1210-11  Amer- 
ican Exchange  National  Bank  Building,  has 
the  experience  of  a decade  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness. Since  1914  Mr.  Jenkins  has  been 
operating  in  the  various  oil  fields  of  Texas  and 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  born  at  Dover,  Tennessee,  on 
December  17th,  1873.  His  parents,  John  D.  Jenkins 
and  Mary  Morris  Jenkins,  soon  came  to  Texas,  locat- 
ing first  at  Lancaster  and  then  at  Italy. 

For  about  three  years  he  was  in  the  dry  goods 
business  with  his  brother,  Wallace  Jenkins,  in  Italy, 
Texas.  He  then  went  to  Oklahoma  about  ten  years 
ago  where  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  line.  In 
1914  Mr.  Jenkins  entered  the  oil  business  in  Okla- 
homa and  has  followed  this  profession  since  that 
time. 

In  1906,  Mr.  Jenkins  was  married  to  Miss  Emma 
Schaller.  They  have  one  son,  Roy  Morris  Jenkins. 
They  reside  at  5221  Bryan  Street.  At  this  time  they 
are  building  a new  residence  at  5316  Live  Oak  Street. 
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)BEKT*  ID  SEAY,  Wichita  Falls,  of  the  Oil 
and  Real  Estate  firm  of  Seay-Cranfill  Com- 
pany is  one  of  the  leading  big  operators  as 
well  as  a leading  real  estate  man  in  some 
largest  cities  and  most  rapidly  developing 
districts.  In  addition  to  the  large  scale  of  oil  opera- 
tions in  which  Mr.  Seay  and  his  company  are  engaged, 
Mr.  Seay  is  interested  in  some  fifteen  companies 
which  are  operating  in  all  fields,  so  that  there  is 
hardly  a Texas  oil  field  that  does  not  know  his 
activity  personally  or  through  his  interests.  Chief 
among  the  fields  of  his  endeavors,  however,  is  the 
territory  about  Wichita  Falls  where  he  has  had  an 
office  since  January  of  1919.  Other  members  of  Mr. 
Seay’s  Company  are  Britt  E.  Cranfill  and  Tom  E. 
Cranfill. 

Mr.  Seay  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1875;  his 
father,  Ben  T.  Seay,  was  a real  estate  man  before 
him,  now  retired.  After  his  native  state  had  given 
him  his  education,  he  began  his  business  career  in  his 
father’s  office  as  a salesman  in  which  capacity  he 
served  for  five  years.  He  then  became  assistant 
ticket  agent  for  the  H.  & T.  C.  Ry.  at  Dallas;  then 
for  seven  years  he  served  in  the  two  cities,  Ennis  and 
Corsicana,  as  ticket  agent.  He  next  went  to  New 
York  City  to  become  affiliated  with  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  with  whom  he  remained  for  eleven 
years.  He  then  returned  to  Dallas  and  re-entered 
the  firm  of  Seay-Cranfill  Company  and  was  there 
until  January,  1919,  when  he  went  to  the  Wichita 
Falls  office  of  this  company. 

Mr.  Seay  is  active  in  the  social  and  civic  life  of 
his  fellow-men  as  well  as  in  affairs  commercial.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Wichita  Club,  the  Wichita  Golf 
Club,  the  Wichita  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Lake- 
wood  County  Club  of  Dallas,  Texas,  the  Country  Club 
and  the  Dallas  Athletic  Club.  He  is  well  known  to 
the  business  life  of  north,  northwest,  and  western, 
Texas,  each  of  which  is  benefiting  by  his  activity. 
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RITT  E.  CRANFILL,  a partner  in  the  firm 
of  Seay-Cranfill  Company,  Commerce  Build- 
ing, Wichita  Falls,  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive  leaders  in  the  realm  of  oil  opera- 
tion, the  largest  activity  of  western  and  northwest- 
ern Texas.  The  Seay-Cranfill  Company  operate  in 
oil  on  a very  large  scale  themselves  and  then  are 
interested  in  some  fifteen  companies  which  are 
operating  in  all  Texas  territory.  Other  members 
of  the  firm  are  R.  B.  Seay,  Jr.,  and  Tom  E.  Cranfill. 


Mr.  Cranfill  is  a native  Texan;  he  was  born  in 
1889  at  Turnersville,  Texas.  His  father  is  T.  E. 
Cranfill,  Dallas,  Texas,  now  retired;  his  mother  is 
Annie  (Cooper)  Cranfill.  Waco  public  schools  gave 
Mr.  Cranfill  his  first  education  and  Baylor  Univer- 
sity, of  that  city,  completed  it.  The  son  then  entered 
the  present  firm  at  Dallas  as  a salesman.  In  1917 
he  entered  the  world  war  service  by  becoming  asso- 
ciated with  the  intelligence  department;  he  served 
in  the  navy  where  he  was  stationed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco; from  this  service  he  was  discharged  in  1918. 
Mr.  Cranfill  then  went  to  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  to 
begin  his  work  of  today  which  ranks  him  with  the 


leaders  in  business  activities.  He  is  a Mason,  an 
Elk,  a member  of  the  Wichita  Club,  the  Wichita 
Golf  and  Country  Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  is  thus  identified  with  every  social 
and  civic  interest  of  his  adopted  city  as  well'  as  with 
its  commercial  life. 


7JOM  E.  CRANFILL,  member  of  the  Seay- 
Cranfill  Company,  Incorporated,  with  of- 
fices at  1011  Commerce  Street,  Real  Estate 
Dealers,  has  been  connected  with  the  oil 
industry  in  Texas  since  its  infancy  and  for  the  last 
ten  years  has  given  much  attention  to  real  estate. 

The  Seay-Cranfill  Company  is  one  of  the  oldest 
real  estate  firms  in  Dallas  and  as  an  indication  of 
the  volume  of  its  business  more  than  40,000  people  of 
Dallas  are  now  living  on  property  sold  by  them. 
Nine  men  are  working  out  of  the  Dallas  office  as 
selling  agents  for  the  residence  districts  recently 
opened  up  at  Trinity  Heights  and  at  Clifton  Place. 
The  firm  does  not  limit  itself  to  residence  property 
but  deals  in  business  property  as  well.  Offices  are 
maintained  at  Galveston,  Waco  and  El  Paso.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  interests  with  this  Company  Mr.  Cran- 
fill is  Vice-President  of  the  Tennison  Bros.  Saddlery 
Co.  of  Dallas.  He  is  President  of  the  Belle  Meade 
Land  & Loan  Company,  Vice-president  of  the  Texas 
Mortgage  Company  and  Vice-President  of  the  Ran- 
ger Tool  & Supply  Company.  He  was  one  of  the 
three  men  who  installed  the  water  works  at  Ranger. 
During  all  his  connection  with  the  oil  business  Mr. 
Cranfill  has  never  entered  into  any  stock  selling 
proposition. 

Mr.  Cranfill  was  born  in  Coryell  County,  Texas, 
in  1881.  His  father,  Dr.  J.  B.  Cranfill,  was  a native 
Texan  and  well  known  throughout  the  state.  Hav- 
ing finished  his  preparatory  education,  he  attended 
Baylor  University,  at  Waco,  Texas,  but  left  school 
when  oil  was  struck  in  the  Lucas  well  at  Spindle 
Top.  He  went  to  work  in  the  oil  fields  with  the 
Sun  Oil  Company  and  learned  the  practical  details 
of  the  industry.  He  later  went  to  Sour  Lake  fields 
and  others.  In  1912  he  entered  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness in  which  he  has  since  remained  but  his  know- 
ledge of  the  oil  business  has  been  of  great  value. 

Mr.  Cranfill  was  married  to  Miss  Mai  Seay,  daugh- 
ter of  Ben  T.  Seay,  a well  known  citizen  of  Dallas, 
and  to  them  four  children  were  born.  Namely,  Mona 
Mai,  Isabel,  Eleanor  and  Tom,  Jr.  Their  home  is 
on  Oram  Avenue. 


Mr.  Cranfill  is  a Mason  of  advanced  standing,  hav- 
ing taken  degrees  in  both  the  Scottish  and  York 
Rites  and  is  a Shriner  of  Hella  Temple.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  City  Club,  the  Dallas  Country  Club, 
Cedar  Crest  Country  Club,  Lakeu'ood  Country  Club 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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FLANERY  is  well  known  among  the 
younger  generation  of  oil  men  in  the  Mid- 
Continent  fields.  Before  coming  to  Dallas 
in  1915  he  spent  four  years  in  Oklahoma, 
where  he  was  connected  with  oil  companies  in  pro- 
duction, leases,  royalties  and  the  brokerage  end  of 
the  business. 


P.  L.  Flanery  is  a native  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  born 
October  26,  1894,  and  educated  in  the  Kansas  City 
schools,  and  the  Lake  Forest  Preparatory  School  for 
Annapolis.  His  father,  W.  Z.  Flanery,  was  a well 
known  oil  and  mining  man,  operated  in  Mexico  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States. 


Mr.  Flanery  is  enthusiastic  over  the  great  possi- 
bilities in  oil  in  Texas,  and  believes  it  will  be  the 
largest  producer  of  oil  in  the  country.  He  holds 
that  development  work  has  barely  begun,  and  that 
within  the  next  few  years  extensive  oil  operations 
will  be  going  on  in  practically  every  part  of  the 
state. 
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ALTER  WEARING  CLINE,  one  of  the  most 
aggressive  oil  operators  in  the  territory  of 
the  northwest  and  chief  spokesman  for 
Wichita  Falls  as  its  mayor  since  April  0, 
1920,  has  for  nearly  20  years  been  a potent  factor 
in  the  oil  industry  of  Texas.  While  Texas  lias  had 
to  her  credit  an  oil  production  for  some  time,  yet  it 
was  not  until  the  rediscovery  of  the  oil  fields  of 
western  and  northwestern  Texas  that  she  came  to 
be  one  of  the  foremost  of  oil  producing  states.  The 
fields  that  center  about  Wichita  Falls  are  among’ 
the  largest  in  the  United  States.  Wichita  Falls  is 
conceded  by  all  other  cities  to  be  the  coming  city 


of  the  Southwest  for  the  future;  her  immense  agri- 
cultural backing,  the  oil  industry,  her'  importance 
as  a distributing  center  for  territory  hundreds  of 
miles  around  are  three  factors,  any  one  of  which 
is  sufficient,  that  will  make  an  immense  metropolis. 
Her  citizenry  are  people  of  wealth  who  are  not 
misers  but  are  zealous  at  launching  big  enterprises, 
and  to  be  the  chief  leader  of  such  a folk  is  an  honor 
that  is  at  the  same  time  a responsibility  which  no 
one  is  better  equal  to  than  is  Walter  Hearing  Cline. 

Mr.  Cline  was  born  in  St.  Helena  Parish,  Louis- 
iana, on  March  20,  1883.  After  completing  the 
public  school  system  he  attended  a seminary  at 
Jackson,  La.,  and  then  Centenary  College  of  the 
same  city.  After  teaching  school  for  a few  years, 
Mr.  Cline  began  work  on  the  irrigating  canals  in 
the  rice  fields  and  became  assistant  manager  of  a 
company  devoted  to  this  interest.  In  1903  he  entered 
the  oil  game  and  has  been  with  it  ever  since;  his 
beginning  was  at  Humble  where  he  soon  became  a 
driller;  he  then  went  to  Laredo  where  he  became 
assistant  manager  for  the  Texas  Company  in  the 
gas  fields.  In  1913  he  moved  to  Wichita  County. 
During  his  residence  at  Burkburnett  he  was  chosen 
as  mayor  of  that  city  so  that  his  experience  as 
mayor  today  is  not  his  first. 

In  1910  Miss  Ella  Pipes,  of  Amite,  La.,  became 
the  bride  of  Mr.  Cline;  they  have  two  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

During  the  late  war  period  Mr.  Cline  served  on 
the  Advisory  Committee  for  the  State  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration; he  was  district  representative  of  the 
Red  Cross  interests  which  he  successfully  directed 
and  was  a leader  in  conducting  the  Liberty  Loan 
drives.  Mr.  Cline  is  very  active  in  all  the  civic 
life  of  his  city  as  well  as  its  commercial  circles; 
he  is  a director  of  the  Wichita  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, a member  of  the  public  library  board,  of 
the  Wichita  Falls  Welfare  Council,  vice-president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  his  city,  director  of 


the  City  National  Bank  of  Dallas,  Texas,  president 
of  the  Texas-Louisiana  division  of  the  Mid-Conti- 
nent Oil  Association,  a thirty-second  degree  Mason, 
first  potentate  at  the  Maskat  Temple,  an  Elk,  a 
past  chancellor  commander  of  the  Knights  of  Py- 
thias, a member  of  the  Wichita  Club,  the  Rotary 
Club,  the  Rod  and  Gun  Club  and  the  Wichita  Falls 
Golf  Club. 

Mr.  Cline,  his  interests,  his  city,  will  each  be  a 
leader  in  the  future  history  of  Texas. 


l“L)k  ViERRY  B-  WALKER,  president  of  the  Bank- 
ers’ Oil  and  Refining  Company  of  Mineral 
Wells,  Texas,  entered  the  oil  business  in 
1907,  and  came  to  Dallas  in  January  of 
1912.  His  company  holds  leases  and  royalties  in 
Stephens,  Eastland  and  Palo  Pinto  counties  valued 
at  8500,000.  Mr.  Walker  also  has  property  holdings 
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from  the  depot  at  Ranger,  Texas.  The  company 
holdings  are  located  in  the  best  oil  producing  sec- 
tions of  the  state. 

Mr.  Walker  was  born  at  Breckenridge,  Stephens 
County,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  oil  district,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1878.  Ills  father,  Edward  L.  Walker,  was 
a pioneer  in  that  section,  locating  in  Stephens 
County  in  1859,  and  was  at  one  time  county  judge. 
Mr.  Walker  attended  the  schools  of  Breckenridge, 
and  after  leaving  school  he  engaged  in  the  hardware 
business,  which  he  followed  for  twenty  years,  oper- 
ating stores  at  Breckenridge,  Ranger,  Mineral  Wells, 
and  Walnut  Springs,  and  he  is  still  interested  in  the 
business  at  Mineral  Wells,  being  a director  in  the 
Holt  Hardware  Company  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Walker  married  Miss  Lina  Fairly,  of  Missis- 
sippi, February  12,  1898,  and  they  have  three  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  M.  D.  Brazile,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Cuteman,  Jr.,  of  Weatherford,  Texas, 
and  Miss  Joy.  Mrs.  Walker  comes  from  a family 
prominent  in  the  political  life  of  Mississippi,  her 
father,  J.  U.  Fairly,  being  a member  of  the  state 
legislature,  and  her  uncles  holding  positions  of  trust. 


UI)GE  A.  W.  WALKER,  organizer  and 
former  president  of  Texhonia  Refining  Co., 
was  the  executive  head  of  that  company 
from  its  organization  until  the  summer  of 
1920  at  which  time  he  resigned  and  his  son-in-law, 
Wr.  B.  Hamilton  was  elected  his  successor.  Air. 
Walker  retains  a directorship  and  is  one' of  the  large 
stock  holders  of  the  company.  Judge  Walker  is  also 
president  of  the  Walker  Consolidated  Petroleum  Co., 
802-03  Southern  Life  Building,  Dallas,  Texas, 
has  been  a potent  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
oil  industry  of  North  Texas  and  has  had  a part  in 
the  opening  up  of  some  of  the  best  producing 
properties  in  the  State.  The  Texhoma  Company  is 
capitalized  at  six  million  dollars.  The  Walker  Con- 
solidated is  also  capitalized  at  six  million  dollars  and 
operated  extensively  in  the  North  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana fields. 

Prior  to  entering  the  oil  business  he  practiced  law 
before  the  Texas  bar  for  over  twenty  years,  besides 
serving  for  several  sessions  in  the  State  Legislature 
and  as  County  Judge  for  Armstrong  County  for  a 
period  of  two  years. 

Judge  Walker  was  born  in  Alabama  on  June  10, 
1867,  his  father  James  Walker  was  a large  planta- 
tion owner  who  in  the  ante  bellum  days  was  the 
owner  of  a great  many  slaves,  and  an  influential 
citizen  of  Alabama.  Judge  Walker  was  reared  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  old  Southern  aristocracy  and 
attaining  his  majority  decided  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  law.  He  studied  under  the  tutorship  of 
Gov.  T.  H.  Watts,  ex-governor  of  Alabama.  When 
twenty  years  of  age  he  came  to  Texas  and  located  in 
Grayson  County  where  he  opened  up  the  practice  of 
law,  here  he  remained  practicing  in  Grayson,  Arm- 
strong and  Denton  Counties  for  fifteen  years.  In  1892 
he  was  elected  County  Judge  of  Armstrong  County 
serving  a two  year  term.  In  1900  he  was  elected  to. 
the  Legislature  as  representative  from  Grayson 
County  which  he  served  for  two  years.  In  1906  he 
moved  to  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  and  shortly  afterward 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  as  flotorial 
representative  from  Tarrant,  Cook  and  Denton 
Counties.  In  1911  Judge  Walker  moved  to  Dallas 
and  since  that  time  has  made  this  city  his  home. 

Since  coming  to  Dallas  he  has  been  active  in  public 
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affairs  and  has.  contributed  liberally  of  his  time  and 
means  to  activities  for  public  benefits.  He  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Prohibition  Campaign  for  North 
Texas  in  1911,  and  in  that  capacity  has  no  little  part 
in  placing  the  Lone  Star  State  in  the  prohibition 
column. 

Judge  Walker  was  married  to  Miss  Rosa  Keeder 
of  Dallas  County  to  whom  were  born  four  children, 
Pearl  B.,  Now  Mrs.  W.  B.  Hamilton  of  Wichita  Falls; 
H.  W.  James  and  A.  W.  Walker  Jr.,  all  of  Dallas, 
Texas.  His  first  wife  having  died,  he  was  subse- 
quently married  to  his  present  wife  who  was  Mrs. 
Dora  E.  Clifton  of  Denton  County. 

Mr.  Walker  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge, 
City  Club,  Dallas  Country  Club  and  the  Dallas 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

HS.  Bl'liTON,  oil  operator  and  drilling  con- 
tractor, has  had  thirty-seven  year’s  ex- 
perience in  all  branches  of  the  oil  industry 
and  has  become  an  expert  in  his  line.  He 
came  to  Texas'in  1917  and  did  some  wildcatting  for 
himself  in  Jack  county.  He  then  began  contracting 
in  Stephens  county  and  has  had  more  than  sixteen 
strings  of  tools  at  work  at  one  time  in  Stephens 
and  Eastland  counties.  He  has  brought  in  many 
wells  for  the  T.  & P.  Company  and  other  companies 
and  individuals.  He  keeps  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  men  employed,  owns  five  trucks  and  uses  all 
cable  tools. 

He  has  owned  some  production  and  since  he  has 
been  engaged  in  the  business  he  has  spent  six  years 
in  Pennsylvania  fields,  thirteen  years  in  Virginia 
fields,  seven  years  in  Illinois  fields,  four  years  in 
California  fields  and  four  years  in  Oklahoma  fields. 
He  expects  to  establish  his  headquarters  at  Necessity 
or  Cotton  Plant,  in  Stephens  county,  where  most 
of  his  drilling  operations  are  being  carried  on. 

Mr.  Burton  was  born  at  Mackaburg,  Ohio,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1868,  and  attended  the  schools  of  that  town. 
His  father,  W.  M.  Burton,  was  a stone  mason.  He 
has  twice  been  married,  his  first  wife  Miss  George, 
a native  of  Missouri,  and  to  this  union  three  children 
were  born,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Ray  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas; 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Vernon  of  Caddo,  Oklahoma,  and  Miss 
Garnett,  attending  school  at  Wichita,  Kansas.  His 
second  wife  was  Miss  Gertrude  Buchanan,  and  one 
daughter,  Nelson  Jean,  lias  graced  this  union.  He 
is  a 32  Degree  Mason  and  Shriner.  He  is  also  a 
Kpight  Templar.  His  religious  affiliation  is  with 
the  Christian  Church. 

Having  spent  practically  all  of  his  life  in  the  oil 
business  and  being  acquainted  with  all  the  important 
oil  producing  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Mexi- 
co, Mr.  Burton’s  opinion  of  the  possibilities  for  great 
production  in  Texas  is  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance, and  in  expressing  the  belief  that  Texas  will 
become  the  greatest  oil  producing  State  in  the  coun- 
try, he  is  but  confirming  the  belief  expressed  by 
other  oil  men  of  long  experience. 

AS  A.  JONES,  JR.,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Senoj  Petroleum  Corpora- 
tion, 812  Southwestern  Life  Insurance 
Building,  has  been  a prominent  figure  in 
oil  circles  in  Texas  for  several  years  and  has  had 
a very  successful  and  active  career.  He  operated  in 
the  coastal  fields  of  South  Texas  with  headquarters 
at  Houston  for  several  years  and  early  in  1919  re- 
moved to  Dallas  where  he  became  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Republic  Oil  and  Refining  Com- 


pany. While  the  head  of  this  organization  Mr.  Jones 
participated  in  the  development  of  what  was  known 
as  the  wonder  pool  of  the  world  at  Burkburnett, 
personally  superintending  the  drilling  of  several  of 
this  field’s  largest  gushers.  He  was  also  very  suc- 
cessful at  Ranger  and  drilled  one  of  the  first  large 
gushers  near  Breckenridge  in  Stephens  County. 

After  the  amalgamation  of  the  Republic  with  the 
Eastland  Oil  & Refining  Company,  which  then  be- 
came known  as  the  Aetna  Petroleum  Corporation, 
Mr.  Jones  continued  as  vice-president  and  g'eneral 
manager  of  the  combined  properties  until  February, 
1921,  when  he  resigned  to  again  engage  in  business 
for  himself.  The  Senoj  Petroleum  Corporation  was 
granted  a charter  by  the  state  of  Texas  on  May  7, 
1921,  and  is  owned  and  controlled  entirely  by  Mr. 
Jones. 

A native  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Jones  was  born  at 
Camilla  on  April  23,  1883.  His  father,  J.  A.  Jones, 
Sr.,  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  where  he  still  resides 
although  retired  from  active  business.  Educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Jones  early  in 
life  engaged  in  business  with  his  father,  continuing 
in  this  line  for  ten  years  when  he  became  a travel- 
ing salesman.  In  1910  he  came  to  Houston  where 
for  the  following  four  years  he  was  owner  and 
manager  of  the  Independent  Store,  a retail  dry  goods 
establishment.  In  1914  Mr.  Jones  left  this  line  of 
activity  to  engage  in  the  oil  business,  in  which 
field  he  has  become  well  known  throughout  the 
mid-continent  section. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a member  of  the  Mid-Continent  Oil 
and  Gas  Association,  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Lakewood  Country  Club.  He  resides 
at  the  Jefferson  Hotel. 

A.  GOSSETT,  oil  operator  and  real  estate 
dealer,  Dallas,  is  numbered  among  the 
younger  generation  of  progressive  business 
men  of  this  city  where  he  has  resided 
thirteen  years.  Since  1909  he  has  been  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  and  oil  business.  He  has  operated 
successfully  in  the  various  North  Texas  fields  and  to 
his  credit  are  several  large  deals  that  were  handled 
in  a manner  with  judgment  that  would  be  a credit 
to  an  older  and  more  experienced  business  executive. 
More  recently  he  has  given  his  attention  to  the  newer 
oil  fields  of  Texas  and  is  giving  considerable  atten- 
tion to  Kaufman  and  Van  Zandt  Counties. 

Mr.  Gossett  was  born  in  Kaufman  County,  Novem- 
ber 12,  1884,  and  attended  the  grade  schools  at  Kauf- 
man, the  Manual  Training  School  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  then  attended  the  Texas  A.  & M.  College. 
His  father,  W.  S.  Gossett,  was  a Kaufman  county 
planter.  Mr.  Gossett  came  to  Dallas  in  1909  and  en- 
gaged in  the  real  estate  business,  handling  farm 
lands  and  continued  in  this  line  until  he  took  up  the 
oil  business.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Fern  White, 
a native  of  Texas,  and  they  have  four  children, 
Frances,  Rufus,  A.  J.,  Tom  and  Frank.  Mrs. 
Gossett’s  father,  T.  F.  White,  is  division  superin- 
tendent of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  at  Fort 
Worth,  and  has  been  with  the  company  for  forty 
years. 

Mr.  Gossett  is  a member  of  the  Dallas  Auto  Coun- 
try Club  and  the  Dallas  Auto  Club,  and  takes  a live 
interest  in  all  movements  tending  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  Dallas. 

He  believes  the  city  will  become  the  great  center 
of  the  oil  industry  in  the  Southwest. 
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CLINT  WOODS,  Bob  Waggoner  B 1 <1  g., 
Wichita  Falls,  pioneer  oil  operator  of  Texas 
and  active  in  the  upbuilding  of  Wichita 
Falls.  He  has  brought  in  four  wells  in 
Stephens  County  and  one  well  in  Wichita  which 
yield  him  a handsome  daily  output.  Electra  and 
Humble  Fields  besides  those  just  named  have  had 
their  share  in  Mr.  Wood’s  development. 


Mr.  Wood  was  born  in  Parker  County,  Texas.  His 
father,  B.  F.  Wood,  came  to  Texas  from  Mississippi 
in  1856.  His  mother,  Fannie  Copeland  Wood,  was 
a native  of  Kentucky.  As  a lad,  Parker  County 
schools  along  with  those  of  Dallas  and  Weatherford 
College  gave  G.  Clint  Wood  his  training  except  what 
he  has  since  learned  in  the  University  of  Experience 
which  he  values  most  highly.  Mr.  Wood’s  first  busi- 
ness was  in  Beaumont  where,  from  1890  to  1901  he 
was  in  the  Lumber  business  with  the  Beaumont 
Lumber  Company.  In  1901,  he  entered  the  oil  busi- 
ness of  that  city  in  which  he  continued  for  eight 
years.  In  1909,  he  went  to  Houston.  The  year  be- 
fore he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Humble  Oil 
Company.  In  1911,  he  drilled  in  Electra.  In  1919, 
he  built  the  G.  Clint  Wood  Building  of  Wichita  Falls, 
a million  dollar  structure  which  he  sold  to  Bob 
Waggoner  in  1920.  Mr.  Wood  has  also  erected 
several  other  business  structures  in  Wichita  Falls. 


On  Christmas  Day  in  1896,  Miss  Inez  Martin  of 
Beaumont,  daughter  of  J.  L.  Martin,  lumberman  of 
that  city,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Wood.  They  have 
four  children — Lula,  Frank,  Preston,  and  Clint 
Bailey.  The  family  reside  at  1000  Brook  Street. 

A man  so  successful  as  Mr.  Wood  has  social  duties 
to  render  his  community  in  addition  to  business 
interests.  He  is  a director  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, a thirty-second  degree  Mason  of  the  Dallas 
Consistory,  a member  of  the  Maskat  Temple  Shrine, 
of  the  Wichita  Club  and  of  the  Wichita  Country 
Club.  He  is  also  a director  and  vice-president  of 
the  Wichita  State  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Exemptions  dur- 
ing war  days. 

As  a builder  and  an  organizer,  Mr.  Wood  is  of  the 
first  rank.  In  his  section  which  will  continue  to 
call  for  men  of  this  type  for  generations  yet,  and 
for  men  of  big  talent  to  match  the  gigantic  calls 
of  Wichita  Falls,  he  is  really  one  of  Texas’  bigger 
business  men. 

^f^LBERT  H.  TARVER,  secretary-treasurer  and 
manager  of  the  Tarver  Oil  Company,  vice- 
president  of  the  Tarver-Bennett  Drilling 
Company,  of  Shreveport,  La.,  manager  of 
the  Tarver  & Bashara  Oil  Producers,  of  the  Tarver 
Drilling  Company  and  president  of  the  Tarver  Ship- 
building Corporation  of  Beaumont,  Texas,  resides  at 
Dallas  and  has  the  distinction  of  paying  from  a capi- 
tal of  $16,000,  dividends  of  $1,200,000  in  one  year. 

Mr.  Tarver  was  born  in  Rosebud,  Texas,  on  August 
23,  1883.  His  native  city  gave  him  his  first  edu- 
cation and  then  he  entered  the  Sam  Houston  Normal 
of  Huntsville,  Texas.  From  his  college  work  he 
went  into  the  oil  business  and  has  grown  up  with  it 
and  in  it.  His  parents,  John  D.  Tarver  and  Mattie 
E.  (Miller)  Tarver,  were  pioneer  Texans  and  his 
grand  father  was  treasurer  of  Falls  County.  1902 
marks  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Tarver’s  career  in  the  oil 
business  which  to  begin  with  with  was  simply  as  a 
rough  hand  and  helper  in  the  oil  territory.  He  de- 
veloped into  a driller  and  in  1907,  he  went  into  the 


business  for  himself.  His  first  association  was  with 
the  Driller’s  Oil  Company,  then  he  went  with  E.  F. 
Simms  of  Houston,  and  next,  in  1907,  founded  the 
Tarver  Oil  Company  for  himself.  It  is  this  company 
which  under  Mr.  Tarver’s  Management  from  a capi- 
tal of  $16,000  paid  in  one  year  a dividend  of  $1,000,- 
000.00.  He  developed  the  Hardin  County  tract  in 
the  Sour  Lake  Pool.  From  his  Sour  Lake  field  of 
eighty  acres,  he  developed  thirty  wells,  sold  over 
$1,500,000.00  worth  of  oil  and  then  sold  the  holdings 
for  $1,500,000  to  the  Gulf  Production  Company.  He 
is  active  in  Louisiana  with  twelve  producing  wells 
located  in  Bull  Bayo,  in  the  Pine  Island  District.  He 
is  interested  in  twelve  rotaries  in  this  field  and 
holds  acreage  in  all  North  Texas  Fields.  On  Janu- 
ary 1,  1919,  Mr.  Tarver  moved  his  headquarters  to 
Dallas,  Texas. 

In  1903,  Mr.  Tarver  married  Miss  Minnie  Ora 
Peeler,  deceased  since  1918.  Ned,  Kathleen  and 
Jack  are  their  three  children,  and  they  have  resi- 
dence at  2700  Ross  Avenue.  Mr.  Tarver  is  a Scott- 
ish Rite  Mason,  a shriner  of  El  Mina  Temple  of  Gal- 
veston, and  a past  master  of  the  Blue  Lodge  for  five 
years. 

Young,  energetic  and  unexcelled  as  a business 
man  who  already  has  to  his  credit  immense 'inter- 
ests as  the  result  of  his  own  management,  Mr.  Tar- 
ver will  be  one  of  the  big  men  in  the  Texas  oil  busi- 
ness for  a generation  yet  to  come. 

R.  LOWRY,  independent. oil  operator,  1402 
Main  Street,  Dallas,  came  to  Dallas  in  the 
latter  part  of  1918  and  engaged  actively  in 
the  oil  business,  having  formerly  been 
operating  in  the  coastal  fields  near  Houston  and  in 
the  North  Texas  fields  at  Wichita  Falls.  Mr.  Lowry, 
with  associates,  is  developing  their  oil  lands  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  Humble  fields  in  South  Texas, 
where  they  already  have  production  and  are  also 
putting  down  four  test  wells  in  Ward  County.  In 
the  near  future  he  also  expects  to  drill  in  the  Mexia 
fields.  Mr.  Lowry  also  handles  production  and 
royalties  and  leases  and  probably  owns  more  oil 
leases  in  Texas  than  any  other  man,  totaling  about 
190,000  acres  in  140  counties. 

Mr.  Lowry  was  born  at  Hinton,  West  Virginia. 
July  15,  1879,  a son  of  N.  M.  Lowry,  prominent  at- 
torney and  for  many  years  law  partner  of  United 
States  Senator  Albert  B.  Fall  of  New  Mexico.  Edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Lowry  arranged  to  matriculate 
at  Washington-Lee  University  but  entered  the  United 
States  army  at  the  outbreak  of.  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican  war  and  went  to  Cuba  with  the  4th  Virginia 
Infantry.  After  returning  to  the  United  States  he 
was  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for 
two  or  three  years  and  then  came  to  Austin,  con- 
tinuing in  the  real  estate  business  until  1911  when  he 
entered  the  oil  business. 

On  July  10,  1907,  he  was  married  at  Austin  to 
Miss  Alwina  Marcus,  member  of  a prominent  Travis 
County  family.  They  have  two  children,  twin  boys, 
Nelson  and  Louis. 

Mr.  Lowry  is  a great  booster  for  Dallas  and  is 
a member  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Dallas  Athletic  Club.  He  has  brought  many  eastern 
people  to  Dallas  and  through  his  otlice  at  202  Key- 
stone Building,  Pittsburg,  has  done  much  to  bring 
attention  of  eastern  capitalists  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  Texas  oil  fields. 
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r_T— «I{KD  H.  FOSTER,  oil  operator  and  head  o£ 
1—  the  \Vell  known  firm  of  Fred  B.  Foster  and 

j 1.  Company  with  offices  in  Fort  Worth,  Breck- 

I enridge  and  Los  Angeles,  came  to  Fort 

. th  from  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  in  1918  and  has  been 
- voly  engaged  in  oil  operations  in  various  fields 
*,  ^orth  Texas  since  that  time.  Van  B.  Foster  is 
".dated  with  Mr.  Foster  in  the  company,  the 
1 -tnership  being  formed  shortly  after  Mr.  Foster 
*:Tie  to  Fort  Worth. 

Hie  organization  has  some  highly  valuable  hold- 
and  has  one  well  producing  340  barrels  daily 
J Rreckenridge  and  two  other  wells  drilling, 
fiventy  men  are  employed  and  the  firm  owns  acre- 
, jn  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Louisiana.  Plans  are 
w ag  developed  for  the  commencement  of  drilling 
...  rations  in  Louisiana  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Foster  was  born  at  Chickasha,  Oklahoma,  and 
a son  of  C.  S.  and  Kate  L.  (Bartell)  Foster.  He 
*;l>  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  graduated 
a:  the  Chickasha  high  school  in  1909,  later  attend- 
, jr  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  In  1910  he  en- 
.•-.ged  in  the  oil  business,  operating  in  Oklahoma, 
Wyoming  and  Kansas.  From  long  experience  in 
ti  e fields  Mr.  Foster  is  thoroughly  grounded  in 
i very  detail  of  the  production  end  of  the  oil  business 
*rd  has  personally  superintended  all  his  drilling 
operations.  In  April,  1920,  he  organized  the  Louis- 
;una-Stephens  Company  which  has  one  well  produc- 
ing and  four  more  drilling. 

Mr.  Foster  attended  the  first  officers’  training 
camp  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  and  was  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  August  15,  1917.  On  July  23,  1918, 
he  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  and  assigned 
as  instructor  in  infantry  tactics  in  various  officers’ 
training  camps.  He  received  his  discharge  in  Jan- 
uary, 1919. 

On  August  17,  1918,  he  was  married  at  Tulsa  to 
Miss  Hazel  Miller,  member  of  a well  known  Tulsa 
family.  They  reside  at  1116  South  Henderson. 

Mr.  Foster  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason  and 
a member  of  Dallas  Consistory  No.  2,  Moslah  Temple 
Shrine  and  the  Temple  Club  at  Fort  Worth.  He  is 
deeply  interested  in  civic  affairs  and  is  a member 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
West  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  also  is  a 
member  of  the  Ad  Men’s  Club,  the  Glen  Garden 
Country  Club  and  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. 


ALTER  R.  STYRON,  Fort  Worth  manager 
for  the  Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Company, 
came  to  Fort  Worth  from  Houston  in  July, 
1919,  to  accept  his  present  position  and  has 
been  actively  identified  with  the  oil  interests  of  this 
section  since  that  time. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Fort  Worth  Mr.  Styron  was 
connected  with  the  Federal  Land  Bank  at  Houston 
and  resigned  his  position  as  examiner  of  securities 
to  go  with  the  Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Company’. 

A native  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Stywon  was  born  in  Hale 
< ounty,  August  6,  1873,  but  with  his  parents,  J.  A. 
and  Ann  Hathaway  (Green)  Styron,  removed  to 
Texas  when  two  years  old.  His  parents  settled  at 
1 leburne  and  for  many  years  his  father  was  one 
•Jf  the  best  known  business  men  of  that  section. 
Ho  was  also  for  some  time  a brigadier  general  in 
the  Texas  National  Guard. 

After  receiving  a good  academic  education  in  the 
Public  schools  and  the  high  school  of  Cleburne,  Mr. 
•'tyron  attended  the  Eastman  Business  College  in 


New  York  and  in  1894  became  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Dallas  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  being  made 
the  first  secretary  of  that  institution  and  later  hav- 
ing charge  of  its  real  estate  department,  in  which 
capacity  he  continued  until  1911.  From  1911  to  1915 
he  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  for  himself, 
being  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Robinson  and 
Stywon.  In  1915  he  went  to  Houston  and  assisted 
in  organizing  the  forces  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
and  became  examiner  of  securities,  a position  he 
held  until  1919  when  he  became  identified  with  the 
Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Company  and  assumed 
charge  of  its  Fort  Worth  office. 

The  Humble  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of 
crude  oil  in  Texas  and  today  has  more  than  4,000 
barrels  daily  production  in  the  North  and  Central 
West  Texas  fields,  and  is  doing  extensive  develop- 
ment work  in  the  Breckenridge  and  Rising  Star  dis- 
tricts, having  a total  of  fifty  wells  now  drilling 
throughout  various  sections  of  West  Texas. 

On  January  1,  1900,  Mr.  Styron  was  married  at 
Fort  Worth  to  Miss  Antoinette  Sawyer,  a native  of 
Indiana  and  daughter  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Sawyer  of  Chi- 
cago. They  reside  at  the  Lucerne  Apartments. 

Mr.  Styron  is. a great  booster  for  Fort  Worth  and 
believes  it  is  the  logical  center  for  the  oil  industry 
in  Texas  because  of  its  strategic  location  with  ref- 
erence to  the  various  producing  fields.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Rivercrest  Country  Club  and  the 
Fort  Worth  Club.  His  church  affiliation  is  with 
Saint  Andrews  Episcopal  Church.  A cool,  level- 
headed, y’et  a progressive  business  man,  Mr.  Stywon 
is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  posted 
men  in  the  oil  business  in  Texas.  Since  this  sketch 
was  written  Mr.  Styron  was  transferred  to  Houston. 

P.  CLEMENTS,  head  of  W.  P.  Clements  & 
Co.,  oil  investments  and  independent  ope- 
rators, also  real  estate  and  oil  investments, 
300  Linz  Building,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in- 
dependent oil  operators  in  Dallas  and  has  been  en- 
gaged actively  in  the  business  for  the  past  ten  years. 
He  has  considerable  oil  interests  and  in  addition  to 
his  oil  activities  operates  a 600-acre  farm  in  Denton 
county.  He  has  lease  holdings  in  Wichita  county 
and  at  Ranger,  and  is  developing  both  pi’operties, 
confident  of  success. 

Mr.  Clements  came  to  Dallas  in  1900,  and  after 
attending  the  high  school  here  he  entered  the  fire 
insurance  business.  Later  he  engaged  in  the  oil 
business  with  Dallas  as  headquarters,  and  in  1908 
he  went  into  the  Electra  field,  leasing  and  drilling, 
and  was  interested  in  several  companies  operating 
in  that  district.  He  followed  development  of  fields 
all  over  the  state,  owns  some  production  and  has 
recently  brought  in  several  wells.  He  is  a native  of 
Kaufman  County,  Texas,  born  at  Forney,  November 
16,  1883,  and  attended  the  public  schools  there  until 
he  entered  the  high  school  at  Dallas,  where  he  fin- 
ished his  education.  His  father,  O.  B.  Clement,  was 
a stock  man  in  North  Texas,  and  in  his  time  was  a 
.large  property  and  land  owner. 

Mr.  Clements  was  married  in  1912  to  Miss  Cam- 
mack,  daughter  of  J.  C.  Cammack,  a well  known 
Louisiana  plantation  owner,  and  they  have  two  chil- 
dren, Betty1  and  Billy.  He  is  a member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  City  Club,  the  Dallas  Country 
Club,  the  Dallas  Auto  Club,  the  Kiwanis  Club  and 
Hella  Temple  Shrine,  being  a 32d  degree  Mason,  and 
a member  of  the  Dallas  Commandery’. 
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EMPI.E  IJOVNTON  HOFFER,  formerly 
general  superintendent  of  the  Humble  Oil 
& Refining’  Company,  Northern  Division, 
today  as  president  of  the  Fensland  Oil 
Company,  W.  T.  Waggoner  Building,  directs  the 
activities  of  one  of  the  most  able  and  successful  oil 
organizations  of  Fort  Worth.  An  attractive  daily 
production  of  2,000  barrels  and  extensive  acreage 
in  the  various  proven  fields  are  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Hoffer  and  his  company.  Though  Texas  has 
enjoyed  a paying  oil  production  for  some  years,  it 
was  not  until  the  bringing  in  of  the  fields  in  the  West 
and  Northwest  that  her  annual  yield  was  sufficient 
to  rank  her  as  one  of  the  leading  oil  territories  of 
Uncle  Sam.  These  new  regions,  while  still  in  the 
beginning  of  their  development,  are  among  the  noted 
oil  fields  of  the  world  and  in  the  heart  of  such 
productive  territory,  men  of  Mr.  Hoffer’s  type  will 
bring  large  and  increasing  credit  to  the  Southwest 
and  the  Lone  Star  State. 

Temple  Boynton  Hoffer  was  born  at  Austin, 
Texas,  April  1G,  1885.  His  father,  John  Hoffer,  was 
a successful  merchant  in  Western  Texas  for  some 
years.  The  mother  was  Fanny  (Boynton)  Hoffer. 
The  public  and  high  schools  of  Clarendon,  Texas, 
A.  & M.  College  at  College  Station,  are  the  allies 
that  combined  for  the  efficient  training  of  Mr.  Hof- 
fer. From  the  Texas  A.  & M.  he  received  his  B.  S. 
degree  in  civil  engineering.  At  the  age  of  twenty, 
just  from  college,  Mr.  Hoffer  accepted  the  position 
of  draftsman  in  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Texas  Company,  at  Beaumont,  Texas,  later  at  Dallas 
and  Houston  and  for  four  years,  1906-1910,  served 
in  the  general  engineering  work.  In  1910,  he  was 
chosen  division  engineer  for  his  company  at  Shreve- 
port, La.,  where  he  was  stationed  and  remained  until 
1916;  then  he  became  associated  with  the  Producers 
Oil  Company,  first  as  division  engineer  and  later  as 
assistant  general  superintendent  with  headquarters 
at  Wichita  Falls  until  October,  1917,  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  general  managership  of  the  Humble  Oil  & 
Refining  Company,  Dixie  Plant,  stationed  at  San 
Antonio.  In  1918-he  was  transferred  to  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  as  general  superintendent  of  the  northern 
division  of  the  Humble  Oil  & Refining  Company. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  the  Fensland  Oil  Company  and  was  chosen 
president. 

On  October  25,  1910,  at  Houston,  Texas,  Miss 
Anita  Owens,  daughter  of  Col.  John  OwTens,  of  Gal- 
veston, became  che  bride  of  Mr.  Hoffer.  Mr..  Hoffer 
is  not  only  zealous  in  business  circles  but  is  identi- 
fied with  men  in  their  social  life  as  well;  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  Rivercrest  Coun- 
try Club  and  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  April,  1921, 
Mr.  Hoffer  was  elected  a member  of  the  mineral 
executive  committee  of  the  Mid-Continent  Oil  & 
Gas  Association.  He  is  a Mason  to  the  thirty-second 
degree  and  a Shriner.  His  church  affiliation  is 
Presbyterian.  The  Hoffer  residence  is  at  1221 
Elizabeth  Boulevard,  Fort  Worth. 

ENJAMIN  F.  GRAHAM,  well  known  inde- 
pendent oil  operator  and  president  of  the 
Graham  Oil  and  Refining  Company,  812-819 
W.  T.  Waggoner  Building,  came  to  Fort 
in  the  spring  of  1919  from  California.  The 
Graham  Oil  and  Refining  Company  was  organized 
January  2,  1920,  with  the  following  officers  and 
directors:  B.  F.  Graham,  president,  Nathan  W.  Hale, 
vice-president,  Marshall  P.  Wright,  vice-president, 
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P.  B.  Rodgers  director.  The  company  has  an 
authorized  capitalization  of  ten  million  dollars  and 
has  valuable  holdings  throughout  Texas,  Louisiana. 
Kentucky  and  Oklahoma.  Besides  its  leases  the  com- 
pany owns  a considerable  amount  of  acreage  in  fee. 
It  has  not  commenced  drilling  yet  but  expects  to 
commence  active  development  of  its  holdings  in  a 
short  time. 

Mr.  Graham  is  a native  of  Texas  and  was  born  in 
Coryell  county  October  21,  I860,  a son  of  Dr.  O.  D. 
and  Martha  (Thornton)  Graham.  His  father  was 
a well  known  physician  and  minister  of  the  Baptist 
Church  who  came  to  Texas  from  Alabama  in  1818, 
settling  in  Coryell  county  and  living  there  continu- 
ously until  his  death. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  of  Coryell 
county  Mr.  Graham  engaged  in  farming  and  the 
mercantile  business  and  then  event  to  New  Mexico 
where  he  engaged  in  the  contracting  business  and 
mercantile  lines.  He  was  in  business  in  Arizona 
for  a while  and  then  engaged  in  mining  there  and  in 
old  Mexico.  He  then  went  into  California,  Canada 
and  British  Columbia  where  he  was  interested  in 
lumber.  In  1908  he  started  in  the  oil  business, 
operating  in  California,  Oklahoma  and  various  parts 
of  the  Northwes.t.  In  1918  he  began  devoting  his 
entire  attention  to  his  oil  interests  and  has  made  a 
splendid  success. 

Mr.  Graham  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bollong  of  Seattle,  Washington,  member  of  a well 
known  Seattle  family.  They  have  three  children, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Malberg  and  Mrs.  Dozier  of  California, 
and  Cecil  F.  who  also  resides' in  California. 

Mr.  Graham  is  a Thirty-Second  Degree  Mason,  a 
member  of  Medina  Temple  Shrine  and  the  Oriental 
Consistory  of  Chicago  and  the  St.  Bernard  Com- 
mandery,  Knights  Templar. 


HERON  F.  PIERCE,  of  the  Pierce  Oil  Cor- 
poration with  offices  on  the  nineteenth 
floor  of  the  W.  T.  Waggoner  Building,  came 
to  Fort  Worth  from  New  York  City  in  July, 
1919.  The  company  has  considerable  production  in 
various  parts  of  the  state.  Some  drilling  is  also 
being  done  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 


The  Pierce  Oil  Corporation  is  the  oldest  oil  com- 
pany in  the  world,  antedating  even  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  which  it  formerly  was  a part.  The  com- 
pany was  established  by  C.  Finlay,  maternal  grand- 
father of  T.  F.  Pierce,  and  operated  as  marketers 
and  refiners  until  two  years  ago  when  they  entered 
the  production  end  of  the  business.  The  company 
has  large  holdings  in  Mexico  and  built  the  first  re- 
fineries constructed  in  the  Southern  Republic. 

Mr.  Pierce  is  a son  of  H.  Clay  and  Minnie  (Finlay) 
Pierce.  His  father,  who  has  offices  at  25  Broad 
Street,  New  Tork  City,  is  one  of  the  best  known  oil 
men  in  the  world  and  is  also  noted  as  a railroad 
man  and  financier-.  He  took  up  the  oil  game  in 
1870  when  the  Pennsylvania  fields  were  opened 
and  developed  the  Tierce  Company  until  it  became 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  United  States. 

Young  Mr.  Pierce  was  educated  at  Smith  Academy 
in  Saint  Louis  and  then  entered  Harvard  University, 
graduating  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
1906.  Following  the  completion  of  his  studies  Mr. 
Pierce  took  a trip  around  the  world  and  in  1908  went 
to  work  with  the  Pierce  Oil  Corporation  in  New  York- 
City,  continuing  there  until  his  removal  to  Texas 
in  1919. 
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,in  January  3,  19120,  Mr.  Pierce  was  married  in 
.v  York  City  to  Miss  Louise  Falconer,  daughter 
\\  in.  H.  Falconer,  prominent  real  estate  man  and 
. jst  of  New  York.  They  reside  at  the  Lucerne 
v ,t taunts,  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Pierce  is  a member  of  the  Racquet  and  Tennis 
j(..  Harvard  Club,  Rumson  Club  and  Westchester 
. entry  Club  of  New  York  City  and  the  Rivercrest 
, entry  Club  of  Fort  Worth.  He  is  very  deeply 
• .•rested  in  the  civic  affairs  of  Fort  Worth  and  be- 
ves  it  has  the  best  future  of  any  city  of  Texas, 
predicts  that  the  commercial  and  industrial  de- 
....pnient  of  the  city  will  go  forward  steadily. 
r-~/*vJ()KE  W.  HARKRIDER,  Touraine  Building, 
I T I Worth,  Texas,  of  the  Harkrider  & 

[,*  Company,  investment  bankers,  is  among  the 

p"*'  i aggressive  oil  producers  of  Texas  today  who 
... -c  enjoying  success  to  a very  attractive  degree;  he 
< not  a beginner.  The  Harkrider  Oil  Company  was 
, rganized  in  1912,  under  the  influence  of  no  "boom" 
tut  as  the  outcome  of  good  business  sense  and  along 
this  line  it  has  proceeded  from  the  day  of  its  be- 
ginning. Its  holdings  are  in  the  North  Texas  fields 
- principally  in  Burkburnett  and  Breckenridge  ter- 
ritories. It  has  a good  production  in  these  fields, 
.ttul  also  some  production  in  Ranger  territory.  The 
company  has  a substantial  production  and  a number 
of  wells  are  being  drilled  in  proven  fields.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  production  business,  the  company  buys 
and  sells  leases.  Its  main  office  is  at  Fort  Worth, 
with  a branch  office  at  Breckenridge.  This  gives 
the  holdings  of  the  Harkrider  Company  in  the  heart 
< i the  richest  oil  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Texas  was  far  down  the  line  in  its  output  of  oil  until 
these  fields  were  brought  in  and  with  the  develop- 
ment to  date,  they  have  already  put  the  Lone  Star 
State  in  the  fore  rank  of  Uncle  Sam’s  oil  producers. 
But  in  Mr.  Harkrider’s  opinion  Texas  development 
is  just  beginning.  The  oil  fields  of  North  and  West 
Texas  have  scarcely  been  tapped.  In  the  immense 
development  of  the  future,  Mr.  Harkrider  and  asso- 
ciates will  have  a prominent  part. 

Mr.  Harkrider  is  a Scottish  Rite  Mason  with 
membership  in  the  Julian  Field  Blue  Lodge.  He  is 
also  a charter  member  of  Moslah  Temple  Shrine. 
He  is  a charter  member  of  the  Rotary  Club;  he  has 
membership  in  the  Glen  Garden  Country  Club  and 
in  the  Fort  Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  West 
Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  which  organiza- 
tions he  is  an  enthusiastic  worker.  His  church  af- 
filiation is  Methodist. 

Mr.  Harkrider  is  active  in  the  social  and  civic  life 
of  his  city  as  well  as  its  business  interests.  He  is 
known  among  the  leaders  in  each  realm,  is  one  of 
them,  and  he  and  his  company  are  permanent  Texas 
institutions  which  are  doing  good  w'ork  and  will  be 
i-  potent  factor  in  the  future  development  of  West 
Texas. 

M.  HARRISON,  prominent  oil  man  and 
former  banker,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Star  Refining  and  Producing 
Colnpany,  W.  T.  Waggoner  Building,  is  one 
man  who  has  achieved  success  in  his  native  city.  Mr. 
Harrison  was  born  in  Fort  Worth,  January  9,  1S91, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  time  spent  at  college 
has  never  lived  anywhere  else. 

The  company  of  which  Mr.  Harrison  is  the  head 
is  one  of  the  large  independent  refining  and  pro- 
ducing companies  of  the  state,  having  an  author- 
ized capitalization  of  one  million  dollars  with  a total 


of  eight  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  outstanding. 
They  have  a refinery  in  Fort  Worth  with  a daily 
capacity  of  one  thousand  barrels  of  crude  oil  and  have 
marketing  stations  in  Fort  Worth  and  various 
towns  and  cities  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Harrison  is  a son  of  James  and  Gertrude 
(Martin)  Harrison,  both  native  Texans  and  pioneer 
residents  of  Fort  Worth.  The  elder  Harrison  has 
for  many  jears  been  one  of  Fort  Worth’s  leading 
bankers  and  was  vice-president  of  the  State  National 
Bank  for  number  of  years.  He  has  also  been 
prominent  ;r.  various  commercial  and  civic  activities 
of  the  city. 

Mr.  Harrison  received  his  preliminary  education 
in  the  Fort  Worth  public  schools  and  the  high  school 
and  then  attended  Kemper  Military  School,  graduat- 
ing in  1909.  He  then  entered  the  University  of 
Chicago  where  he  graduated  in  1913,  receiving  the 
deg-ree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy. 

Following  the  completion  of  his  university  course 
Mr.  Harrison  engaged  in  the  banking  business  and 
from  1913  until  1918  was  connected  with  the  State 
National,  American  National  and  Security  States 
Bank,  was  vice-president  and  director  of  latter 
mentioned.  In  1918  he  entered  the  oil  business  and 
successfully  organized  the  Star  Refining  and  Pro- 
ducing Company.  Besides  its  refinery,  the  company 
has  some  settled  production  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  substantial  independent  oil  concerns  of  the 
state. 


On  November  5,  1913,  Mr.  Harrison  was  married 
to  Miss  Margaret  Wynne,  daughter  of  W.  R.  Wynne, 
prominent  attorney  of  Wills  Point.  They  have  two 
children,  Margaret  and  W.  M.,  Jr. 

Mr.  Harrison  is  a director  of  the  Mid-Continent 
Oil  and  Gas  Association,  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Fort  Worth  Club,  Rivercrest  Club 
and  the  Kappa  Sigma  (College)  fraternity.  He  is 
an  enthusiastic  Fort  "W  orth  booster  and  predicts  a 
great  future  for  the  city. 

T.  CRAIG,  president  of  the  Texas  Produc- 
tion Company  and  of  the  Imperial  Produc- 
tion Company,  427  Slaughter  Building, 

came  to  Dallas  in  February,  1919,  from 

Houston  where  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness in  Southern  Texas,  and  in  May  1919  organized 
the  first  named  company  with  a capitalization  of 


one  million  dollars.  The  Imperial  Production  Com- 
pany was  organized  September  25,  1919  with  Mr. 
Craig  as  President,  Dr.  J.  B.  Bright,  Oklahoma,  vice 
president  and  S.  F.  Tubbs,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Mr.  Craig  was  born  at  Harrison  in  Boone  County 
Arkansas,  in  1866.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  Raly  Hill  Academy,  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  practicing  for  a short  time, 
then  went  into  politics.  He  served  two  terms  in 
the  Arkansas  Legislature  and  later  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business  at  Lind,  Washington.  Return- 
ing to  Arkansas  he  engaged  in  fruit  raising  and  ship- 
ping at  Springdale  from  1902  to  1914  and  then  went 
to  South  Texas  and  entered  the  oil  business. 


Mr.  Craig  -was  married  at  Marshall  Prairie,  Ark., 
Feb.  6,  18S7,  to  Miss  Flora  Hicks.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Bessie,  now  Mrs.  Ira  Taylor  of  Cordell, 
Oklahoma,  and  one  son,  F.  P.  at  Muskogee,  Okla. 

A great  booster  for  Texas  and  Dallas,  Mr.  Craig 
believes  the  future  is  very  bright  and  that  oil  de- 
velopment in  Texas  has  just  started.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  I.  0.  0.  F. 
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l|()Y  H.  JONES,  president  of  the  Panhandle 
Refining  Company,  1412  Royal  Street  at 

the  oil 


Browder,  Dallas,  as  a pioneer  in 
business,  as  directing1  official  of  a company 
that  owns  refineries,  manufacturing  plants,  pipe  line 
systems,  immense  warehouses,  lumber  yards,  ma- 
chinery equipment,  all  of  which  handles  a production 
that  totals  up  in  the  thousands  of  barrels  of  oil  daily, 
is  a star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  Texas  oil  in- 
dustry. Associated  with  him  as  officials  of  the  com- 
pany are  Thomas  Morrissey  and  Julius  A.  Germany, 
vice-presidents,  and  B.  J.  Shaw  of  \\  ichita  t alls,  as 
production  superintendent.  The  Panhandle  Refining 
Company  was  organized  in  ID  1 G at  Wichita  Falls 
where  the  headquarters  were  until,  on  January  1, 
1920,  Dallas  was  chosen  for  the  home  office,  with  a 
branch  office  at  Wichita  Falls.  They  are  refiners,  pro- 
ducers, operators  and  casing  head  gasoline  manufac- 
turers, and  have  a pipe  line  system  running  through 
all  of  Wichita  County;  their  holdings  are  in  \\  ichita, 
Young  and  Eastland  Counties  from  which  they  re- 
ceive thousands  of  barrels  of  production  a day.  Their 
refinery  at  Wichita  Falls  has  boiler  and  tank  works 
in  connection  and  their  plant  here  covers  140  acres. 
55,000  acres  of  land  leases  are  held  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  oil  fields.  The  Panhandle  Refining  Com- 
pany does  its  own  drilling,  maintains  its  own  ware- 
house of  four  buildings,  has  pipe-line  yards,  lumber 
yard  and  machine  shops. 

Mr.  Jones  was  born  at  Virginia,  Illinois.  His 
parents  were  John  A.  Jones,  in  the  general  merchan- 
dise business,  and  Ida  B.  Jones.  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  was  the  chief  source  of  his  education  which 
he  finished  in  Illinois  Wesleyan  University.  In  1905 
he  started  in  the  oil  business  by  operating  in  Kansas 
and  later  in  Oklahoma.  After  eleven  years  work  in 
these  fields,  he  came  to  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  in 
1915  and  in  1916  organized  the  present  company. 
The  growth  and  development  of  this  company  which 
began  with  a capital  of  $12,000,  borrowed  from  Mr. 
Jones’  partner,  to  a $9,000,000  concern  in  five  years 
is  indeed  remarkable  and  no  little  credit  is  due  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  He  has  inter-est  in  various 
other  concerns  and  acreage  in  Texas,  Oklahoma  and 
Illinois,  such  as  “Morrissey  & Jones,”  “Jones  & Ger- 
many.” He  is  a director  of  the  Wichita  Falls  & 
Southern  Railroad  Company. 

At  Independence,  Kansas,  Miss  Martha  Byrnes 
became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Jones.  They  have  a daugh- 
ter, Courtney  Brown  Jones,  and  the  family  residence 
is  at  4501  Highland  Drive,  Dallas. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a thorough  Mason,  having  taken  both 
the  Scottish  and  York  Rite  routes,  as  a Shriner,  his 
membership  is  with  the  India  Temple  of  Oklahoma 
City.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  City  Club  (Dallas), 
Dallas  Country  Club  and  of  the  Dallas,  the  Texas 
and  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  church  af- 
filiation is  Presbyterian.  A man  of  experience  and 
success  in  the  oil  world,  Mr.  Jones  and  his  company 
are  making  good  in  the  three  realms  of  operating, 
production  and  refining. 

JULIUS  A.  GERMANY  was  born  in  Van 
Zandt  County,  Texas,  in  1872.  His  father 
was  a captain  in  the  Confederate  army  from 
Mississippi,  whose  great-grandfather  was 
a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  mother  was 
also  born  in  Van  Zandt  County  and  her  father  was 
one  of  the  heroes  of  San  Jacinto. 

Mr.  Germany  was  educated  in  Texas,  having 
graduated  in  the  class  of  ’93  from  Southwestern 


University,  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Sweetwater  in 
October,  ’93  and  entered  the  active  practice  in  ’95, 
which  he  continued  until  the  spring  of  1918,  when 
he  began  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  interest  of 
the  Panhandle  Refining  Company,  having  charge  of 
its  legal  department  and  taking  active  part  in  its 
executive  affairs. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Lula  Black  at  Madison- 
ville  in  ’97.  They  have  six  children  and  reside  at 
3617  Turtle  Creek  Boulevard,  Dallas.  He  is  a Knight 
Templar  and  a Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  a member 
of  Hella  Temple  Shrine  at  Dallas. 

Associated  with  him  in  the  oil  business  is  Roy 
B.  Jones,  president;  Thomas  Morrissey,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  B.  J.  Shaw,  superintendent  of  production 
of  Panhandle  Refining  Company,  with  general  offices 
in  Dallas,  and  its  refining  plant  at  Wichita  Falls. 

The  Panhandle  Refining  Company  is  one  of  the 
strongest  so-called  small  companies  in  Texas,  and 
produces  oil  in  North  Central  Texas  and  Southern 
Oklahoma.  Its  plant  has  an  operating  capacity  of 
5,000  barrels  per  day,  fully  equipped  with  tank 
cars,  boiler  and  machine  shop,  pipe  line  facilities 
reaching  practically  all  of  the  pools  in  Wichita 
County.  It  has  two  casing  head  plants  in  Wichita 
County  and  is  the  largest  producer  of  crude  oil  in 
Young  County. 

Mr.  Germany  is  vice-president  of  the  Western  Re- 
fining Association  and  president  of  States  Petroleum 
Products  Co.,  of  Kansas  City. 


W^JljOHN  C.  SHAFFER,  president  of  the  Shaf- 
fer-Mankin  Oil  Company,  with  offices  in  the 
Magnolia  Building  in  Dallas,  has  been  a 
potent  factor  in  the  oil  development  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  during  the  last  several  years 
and  under  his  management,  some  of  the  best  pro- 
ducers and  some  of  the  best  paying  properties  have 
been  developed. 

The  principal  activities  of  the  company  during 
1921  and  1922  are  in  the  Duncan  field  in  Oklahoma' 


where  they  have  a hundred  acres  of  leases  and  have 
brought  in  a number  of  splendid  producing  wells. 
The  Shaffer-Mankin  Company  have  been  exceedingly 
successful  in  their  operation  in  the  Duncan  field  and 
are  extending  their  activities  on  their  valuable 
leases.  The  company  also  has  eight  producing  wells 
and  thirty  acres  of  leases  in  the  Texhoma  field  in 
Wichita  County.  Mr.  Shaffer,  being  an  old  ex- 
perienced oil  man,  has  charge  of  the  active  work- 
in  the  field,  while  his  associate,  L.  S.  Mankin,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  company,  has  charge  of 
the  office  in  Dallas. 

The  Shaffer-Mankin  Company  have  been  active 
in  the  development  in  most  of  the  producing  oil  dis- 
tricts in  North  Texas,  including  McCullough,  Brown 
and  Wichita  counties,  sharing  with  other  oil  men 
the  successes  and  vicissitudes  that  have  been  preva- 
lent among  oil  men  in  these  fields,  but  as  a whole, 
the  company  has  been  unusually  lucky  in  their  opera- 
tions and  have  probably  paid  the  largest  percentage 
of  dividends  to  their  stockholders,  than  nearly  any 
other  independent  oil  company  operating  in  the 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  fields. 

Mr.  Shaffer  comes  naturally  by  his  oil  proclivities, 
having  been  born  in  the  shadow  of  the  oil  derricks 
in  the  original  Pennsylvania  fields  and  reared  in 
the  oil  atmosphere,  his  birthplace  was  New  Castle. 
Pa.,  November  25,  1S77.  1 1 is  father,  W.  A.  Shaffer, 

was  one  of  the  earlier  oil  operators  in  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Shaffer  has  been  active  in  the  Ohio,  West  Yir- 
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ginia,  Indiana  and  Alaska  fields.  In  Alaska  he  di- 
rected the  operations  of  the  Idaho  Oil  & Gas  Com- 
pany. John  C.  Shaffer,  following  in  the  foot  steps 
♦of  his  father,  began  his  career  in  the  oil  business 
when  a boy  of  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a time  he 
was  associated  with  his  father  and  later  for  many 
years  he  was  with  R.  C.  Geek,  prominent  lumberman 
and  oil  operator  in  Oklahoma.  He  has  worked  in 
every  capacity  of  the  oil  business,  tool-dressing, 
drilling  and  superintendent,  as  well  as  buying  and 
selling  properties  and  is  thoroughly  proficient  in 
all  departments  of  oil  development. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Shaffer  to  Miss  Margaret 
Reeves,  daughter  of  Thomas  H.  Reeves,  of  Tulsa, 
took  place  at  Tulsa  in  1911.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaffer 
maintain  a residence  in  Duncan,  where  Mr.  Shaffer 
can  supervise  the  active  operations  in  the  fields 
adjacent.  They,  however,  spend  much  of  their  time 
in  Dallas  and  other  sections  of  Texas  where  they 
have  extensive  interests. 

ENItY  EDWARD  BRAND  LI,  well  known  oil 
man  and  general  manager  of  the  Crew- 
Levick  Company  and  the  Producers  Refin- 
ing Company,  with  offices  on  the  eleventh 
floor  of  the  W.  T.  Waggoner  Building,  came  to  Fort 
Worth  in  January,  1920,  and  assumed  charge  of  the 
business  of  these  two  companies.  The  Crew-Levick 
Company  operates  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  and  the 
Producers  Refining  Company  in  Texas.  The  com- 
panies are  marketers  and  refiners  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products.  A total  of  225  people  are  em- 
ployed in  the  two  organizations;  nearly  200  tank 
stations  are  operated,  of  these  approximately  100 
are  in  Texas,  75  in  Oklahoma  and  25  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  Brandli  began  his  business  career  in  1900 
when  he  became  connected  with  the  Southwestern 
Missouri  Light  Company  at  Joplin,  Missouri.  Re- 
maining with  these  people  for  four  years,  he  then 
went  to  Elkhart,  Indiana,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  electric  light  business  until  1906.  He  then 
went  to  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  as  superintendent  of  light, 
railway  and  power  for  H.  M.  Byllesby  and  Company, 
remaining  there  until  1912,  and  then  going  to  Minot, 
North  Dakota,  as  manager  of  the  Consumers  Power 
Company  which  was  owned  by  the  Byllesby  inter- 
ests. In  1913  he  went  with  Henry  L.  Doherty  and 
Company  and  was  assigned  to  Mount  Vernon, 
Illinois,  as  general  manager  of  the  Citizens  Gas, 
Electric  and  Heating  Company,  remaining  there 
“Until  1917.  He  then  was  made  general  manager  for 
the  Meridian  Light  and  Railway  Company  at 
Meridian,  Miss.,  continuing  in  that  capacity  until 
January,  1920,  when  he  came  to  Fort  Worth  and 
assumed  the  management  of  the  Crew-Levick  and 
Producers  Refining  Company  tank  station  division, 
both  of  which  are  Doherty  companies. 

Mr.  Brandli  is  a native  of  Missouri  and  was  born 
at  Joplin,  December  30,  1884.  He  is  a son  of  Wm. 
J.  and  Bertha  B.  Brandli  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  and  high  schools  of  Joplin.  On  June  28,  1907, 
he  was  married  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  to  Miss  Mary 
Virginia  \Vhite,  daughter  of  William  H.  White,  well 
known  Ottumwa  business  man.  They  have  two  sons, 
John  D.  and  Henry  E.,  Jr. 

Mr.  Brandli  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a 
member  of  the  Scottish  Rite  bodies  and  of  Hamasa 
Temple  Shrine  at  Meridian,  Miss.  He  also  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Rivercrest  Country  Club,  the  Fort  Worth 
Club,  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  Independent 
Oil  Men’s  Association,  National  Electric  Light  Asso- 


ciation, National  Commercial  Gas  Association  and 
the  Fort  Worth  Chamber  cf  Commerce. 

A consistent  and  enthusiastic  booster  for  Fort 
Worth,  Mr.  Brandli  believes  that  by  reason  of  its 
splendid  railroad  facilities,  unlimited  water  supply 
and  the  boundless  resources  of  its  trade  territory 
that  it  should  become  the  largest  city  in  the  state. 

B.  BAG  LEY,  W.  T.  Waggoner  Building, 
Fort  Worth,  is  among  the  most  progressive 
of  Texas’  oil  operators  as  a directing  of- 
ficial in  several  attractive  companies;  he 
is  secretary,  treasurer  and  trustee  of  the  World 
Refining  Company  with  a capital  of  $500,000,  and 
secretary  and  trustee  of  the  Texas  “7”  Oil  Company, 
with  a capital  of  $130,000.  The  Texas  “7”  Oil 
Company  and  the  World  Refining  Company  were  or- 
ganized March  15,  1919,  and  in  November  of  1920, 
respectively.  Though  they  are  every  one  recent 
organizations,  they  have  fastly  secured  strong  foot- 
ing in  the  oil  game  having  acquired  already  interest 
in  four  big  wells,  leases  on  5,705  acres  at  the  heart 
of  each  best  oil  territory,  and  own  a 500  barrel  re- 
finery at  Bridgeport,  Texas.  These  interests  are 
distributed  as  follows:  The  Texas  “7”  Oil  Company 
has  two  wells  on  drill  sites,  Burkburnett,  five  acres 
in  Wichita  County,  sixty-four  acres  in  Comanche 
County,  seventy-one  acres  in  Erath  County  and  353 
acres  in  Jack  County,  with  officials  other  than  Mr. 
Bagley,  Elza  T.  Renfro,  president;  R.  H.  Moorman, 
vice-president;  C.  E.  Scales,  treasurer,  and  M.  E. 
Linville,  trustee;  each  one  of  the  officials  are  trustees 
also.  The  World  Refining  Company’s  interests  are 
as  follows:  500  barrel  refinery  at  Bridgeport,  one- 

eighth  of  royalty  owners’  one-eighth  interest  in  161 
acres  in  Stephens  County,  mterest  in  well  on  a seven 
and  a half  acre  tract  in  Eastland  County,  thirty-five 
acres  in  Wichita  County,  1,2S0  acres  in  each  Val 
Verde  and  Terrell  counties,  1,281  acres  in  Kinney 
County,  640  acres  in  Brewster  County  and  653  acres 
in  Culbertson  County;  officials  are  S.  R.  McCreery, 
president;  Lawrence  B.  Brady,  vice-president  and  at- 
torney; W.  A.  Campbell  and  R.  E.  Coleman,  trustees. 
H.  B.  Bagley,  trustee,  secretary  and  treasurer;  C.  C. 
Smythe,  general  manager,  and  Gordon  A.  Campbell, 
superintendent  of  the  Bridgeport  plant. 

Mr.  Bagley  was  born  at  Greenville,  Miss.,  in  1886. 
His  parents  were  Dr.  W.  M.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Bagley. 
Mr.  Bagley  completed  the  school  system  of  his  home 
town  and  then  Bingham  College  at  Ashville,  N.  C. 
His  first  business  was  with  Armour  & Co.,  with 
whom  he  was  associated  for  ten  years;  for  the  next 
six  years  he  was  with  the  N.  K.  Fairbanks  Co.,  then 
in  the  army  beginning  as  first  lieutenant  but  becom- 
ing' captain,  stationed  at  Dayton,  San  Francisco  and 
Little  Rock,  in  two  years  service,  and  since  January, 
1919,  he  has  been  in  the  oil  business  exclusively. 

In  1919,  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Mr.  Bagley  mar- 
ried Miss  Beatrice  Mills;  their  residence  is  now  at 
1117  Hawthorne  Street,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  The 
church  affiliation  is  Episcopal. 

Mr.  Bagley  is  a Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  a Shriner 
at  the  Moslah  Temple.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Anchor  Blue  Lodg-e  No.  424.  Though  recently  enter- 
ing the  oil  business  as  compared  with  the  pioneers, 
yet  Mr.  Bagley  is  a leader  among  the  front  rank 
men  of  the  oil  industry  already,  and  each  of  the 
companies  he  is  connected  with  as  a responsible  di- 
recting officer  will  have  an  attractive  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  new  but  enriching  business  of 
the  Lone  Star  State. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TEXAS 


H.  VERSCHOYLE,  general  agent  of  the  Na- 
tional Surety  Company  of  New  York  with 
offices  in  Great  Southern  Life  Building:,  in 
addition  to  being:  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  insurance  agencies  in  the  Southwest  is  in- 
terested in  extensive  holdings  in  the  oil  region.  Mr. 
H.  L.  Puckett  is  associated  with  Mr.  Verschoyle  in 


this  agency. 

The  Verschoyle  Agency  is  the  Texas  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Surety  Company  and  for  some 
of  the  most  widely  known  insurance  and  casualty 
companies  among  which  are  the  Accident  and  Lia- 
bility Department  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  Automobile  Insurance  Company,  the  Aetna 
Casualty  and  Surety  Company,  the  Minnesota  Un- 
derwriters, the  Westchester  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine  Company,  the  Colum- 
bia Insurance  Company,  the  British  Underwriters 
and  the  Fire  and  Marine  Underwriters.  The  volume 
of  business  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  National 
Surety  Company  alone  has  202  agencies  in  Texas. 
Twelve  employes  are  used  in  the  Dallas  office  and 
the  premiums  for  the  year  1920  amounted  to  S250,- 
000.  Besides  these  interests  Mr.  Verschoyle  is 
president  of  the  Young  Simmons  Drilling  Company 
and  of  the  Anderson  Drilling  Company  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  firms  Munger  & Verschoyle,  Ferris  & 
Seay,  Verschoyle  & Ferris;  he  is  secretary  of  the 
Gladious  Oil  Company  and  partner  in  the  K.  M.  A. 
Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Verschoyle  was  born  in  Dallas,  February  24, 
1880.  His  father,  Charles  H.  Verschoyle,  was  a 
prominent  rancher,  land  owner  and  merchant  of  Tom 
Green  County,  Texas.  His  mother  was  Mary 
(Currie)  Verschoyle.  Mr.  Verschoyle  secured  his 
primary  education  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Dallas 
and  at  an  early  age  took  a position  with  the  R.  G. 
Dun  & Co.  with  whom  he  remained  for  seven  years. 
In  1897,  when  he  was  still  only  seventeen  years  old, 
he  went  with  the  Bradstreet  Co.  He  was  steadily 
promoted  and  when  he  left  them  after  seven  years 
he  was  chief  clerk  of  the  Dallas  office.  In  1905  he 
entered  the  insurance  business  with  the  Aetna  Life 
Insurance  Co.  as  an  adjuster.  Four  years  later  he 
became  a member  of  the  firm  Slaughter  & \ erschoyle 
with  offices  at  Dallas  and  Oklahoma  City.  In  1912 
he  bought  the  Slaughter  interest  in  the  firm  and 
changed  the  name  to  C.  H.  \ erschoyle  & Co.  After 
five  years  he  sold  the  general  agency  of  the  Aetna 
Company  to  the  home  office  and  has  since  repre- 
sented them  locally. 

On  July  12,  1904,  Mr.  Verschoyle  was  married  to 
Miss  Jennie  Belle  Terry  of  Dallas  and  to  them  seven 
children  were  born,  Mattie  Ellen,  Leroy,  Etta  Mae, 
Charlie  Belle,  Rowe,  Gloria  and  Hubert.  Their 
home  is  at  4315  Live  Oak  Street,  Dallas. 


Mr.  Verschoyle  is  a member  of  the  City  Club,  the 
Auto  Club,  the.  Ad  League,  the  Rotary  Club,  the 
Auto  Country  Club,  Mid-Continent  Oil  & Gas  Ass’n., 
President  of  the  Insurance  Federation  of  Texas  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  also  a member  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  is  vice-president  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  A.  A.  A. 

He  is  a Democrat  and  a member  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Mr.  Verschoyle’s  wide  and  varied  interests 
have  brought  him  into  a place  of  prominence  and 
his  remarkable  foresight  has  made  him  highly 
respected  among  his  business  associates. 


HOS  A.  EDMONDS,  prominent  oil  man  and 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Ed- 
, ^ monds  Oil  and  Refining  Corporation,  Dan 

lh  . ,'U  Waggoner  Building,  came  to  Fort  Worth 
from  Oklahoma  in  August,  1918,  and  since  that  time 
has  been  actively  identified  with  the  oil  interests 
of  this  section.  His  company  now  has  two  refineries 
— one  operating  in  Fort  Woith,  which  they  built, 
and  the  other  acquired  through  purchase  at  Burk- 
burnett.  The  Fort  Worth  refinery  was  completed  in 
June,  1920,  and  has  a daily  capacity  of  two  thousand 
barrels.  The  Burkburnett  plant  has  a capacity  of 
one  thousand  barrels. 

Mr.  Edmcnds  is  a native  of  Tennessee  and  was 
born  at  Dayton,  September  21,  1882.  His  parents 
were  G.  W.  and  Barbara  M.  (Porter)  Edmonds,  who 
removed  to  Texas  in  1892,  locating  at  Ferris,  and 
later  removing  to  Oklahoma. 

The  early  education  of  Mr.  Edmonds  was  secured 
in  the  public  'schools  of  Texas  and  Tennessee  and 
he  later  attended  Ferris  College. 

From  1901  to  1904  he  engaged  in  farming  in 
Hunt  County,  Texas,  and  then  entered  the  real 
estate  and  loan  business  in  Oklahoma,  continuing 
in  this  until  1910.  In  the  latter  year  he  became 
active  in  the  oil  industry  in  Oklahoma,  operating 
in  various  fields  of  that  state.  Mr.  Edmonds  per- 
sonally superintended  the  operation  of  the  Waurika 
Oil  Company’s  No.  1 well  at  Burkburnett,  which 
per  day.  He  later  sold  his  interest  in  this  company 
had  an  initial  production  of  six  thousand  barrels 
but  is  still  personally  interested  in  production  in 
Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Louisiana.  His  company  has 
some  settled  production  and  is  drilling  at  Brecken- 
ridge  and  Burkburnett  and  also  a wild-cat  test  near 
Eldorado,  Mississippi. 

On  November  21,  1901,  Mr.  Edmonds  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Amanda  Hibbitt,  at  Greenville.  Texas. 
They  have  three  children.  Ruby  V.,  Cline  C.  and 
Dale  H..  all  attending  school  in  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Edmonds  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason, 
a member  of  the  Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  Consistory  and 
of  Moslah  Temple  Shrine  at  Fort  Worth.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  a great  believer  in  the  future  of  Fort  Worth 
by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  the  Texas  oil  fields  ami 
splendid  railroad  facilities. 

L.  BROWNLEE  is  a native  of  Brookfield, 
Mo.,  born  February  6,  1885,  and  educated 
in  the  schools  of  that  town  and  at  Central 
College,  Fayette,  Mo.  His  father,  W.  C. 
2 was  a contractor  and  farmer.  He  was 
married  June  18,  1911,  to  Miss  Madge  Wright,  of 
Kansas,  and  they  have  two  children,  Adele  and  Mari- 
lyn. 

Mr.  Brownlee  was  formerly  engaged  in  the  news- 
paper business  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Wichita, 
Kansas;  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  and  Oklahoma  City,  being 
night  editor  of  the  Oklahoman  in  the  latter  city. 
Leaving  the  newspaper  business  he  went  with  the 
Federal  Trust  Company  of  Oklahoma  City,  in  charge 
of  their  oil  department,  and  first  came  to  Texas  in 
1919,  where  he  engaged  in  the  oil  business.  He  is  a 
great  booster  for  Texas,  says  it  is  an  empire  within 
itself,  with  enough  resources  of  all  kinds  to  make  it 
independent  of  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Dallas, 
he  declares,  is  already  the  best  city  in  the  South- 
west and  has  a great  future  before  it. 
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MEN  OF  TEXAS 


\v.  COOPER,  oil  operator,  Fort  Worth, 
yjL  Texas,  drilled  the  discovery  well  in  the 
Cooper  field  in  McCulloch  County,  came 
* (.»  ‘ to  Fort  Worth  in  1013,  moving  here  from 
TbtTiiwood  where  he  had  been  since  the  discovery 
/ the  now  world  famous  gusher  district  in  1917. 
:".or  to  that  time  he  had  been  in  the  oil  game  in 
i jahoma  and  naa  drilled  several  successful  wells. 
In  the  spring  of  1920  he  drilled  the  discovery  well 
the  new  Cooper  field  in  McCulloch  County  open- 
•/  up  a new  shallow  territory  producing  a high 
-rede  oil  at  a depth  of  380  feet.  The  wells  average 
depth  from  365  to  400  feet  and  he  now  has 
vovon  producing  wells,  all  averaging  ten  barrels 
i.-K-h  per  day  of  settled  production.  Mr.  Cooper  is 
associated  in  the  ownership  and  development  of  this 
,!d  with  White  Brothers  of  Brady,  prominent 
ranchers  and  cattle  men  of  West  Texas.  They  have 
thirty  thousand  acres  under  lease  and  will  continue 
drilling  and  developing  the  field.  This  territory  is 
Icing  tested  for  deep  wells.  In  July,  1921,  Mr. 
Cooper  drilled  in  a well  at  Eldorado,  opening  up 
with  a production  of  7,000  barrels  per  day.  Air. 
Cooper  is  also  interested  in  the  development  of  the 


\fexia  fields. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  born  August  29,  1877,  at  Windsor, 
Missouri,  a son  of  I.  M.  and  L.  E.  (Douglas)  Cooper. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Windsor 
and  at  the  Sedalia  Business  College  at  Sedalia, 
Missouri. 

When  nine  years  of  age  he  began  work  for  him- 
>:*>lf  and  upon  the  death  of  his  father  assumed  the 
management  of  his  farm  and  stock  business.  Care- 
fully applying  himself  and  studying  every  detail 
of  the  business,  many  of  his  stock  were  awarded 
prizes  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  and  Saint 
I.ouis. 

In  1914  he  entered  the  oil  business  in  Oklahoma, 
drilling  several  wells  there.  He  still  has  extensive 
interests  in  various  Oklahoma  fields. 

On  August  31,  1914,  he  was  married  at  Chickasha, 
Oklahoma,  to  Mrs.  Josephine  Simpson.  He  has  two 
children,  Raymond  E.  and  Mary  L.,  by  a former 
marriage.  Mrs.  Cooper  also  had  two  children,  Vivian 
and  Eolin  by  a former  marriage. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  an  active  member  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Club,  also  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  vitally 
interested  in  anything  that  pertains  to  the  city’s 
welfare.  He  believes  that  Fort  Worth  has  an  un- 
ccfualed  future  and  that  the  oil  , development  of 
Texas  is  in  its  infancy.  Lying  as  it  does  at  the 
gateway  of  Texas,  he  expects  to  see  the  city  assume 
a commanding  position  in  the  commercial  world  of 
the  Southwest. 


F.  M.  CARRAGHER  was  for  ten  ten  years  a 
citizen  of  Dallas  and  a leader  in  the  invest- 
ment and  oil  business  of  Texas,  particularly 
in  the  Northwest  territory.  A native  of 
England,  a follower  of  the  British  flag,  with  the  late 
Lord  Kitchener  in  Egypt  in  1898-1899,  with  him  in 
the  Boer  War  of  South  Africa  in  1899, and  then  a war 
correspondent  for  the  various  papers  of  Lord  North- 
cliff,  Mr.  Carragher  came  to  America  in  interest  of 
the  oil  business  of  the  southern  continent  and  Mexico 
first,  thence  to  the  Oklahoma  fields  and  then  opened 
business  in  the  territory  about  Ranger,  Desdemona, 
Eastland  and  other  western  oil  centers.  Throughout 
h;s  activities  in  the  Northwestern  Fields,  in  his  busi- 
ness in  Oklahoma  and  other  places,  Dallas  was  head- 
quarters, as  being  centrally  located  to  all  fields, 


even  the  fields  of  Louisiana.  For  the  same  reason 
Dallas  has  become  the  home  office  of  the  biggest 
oil  companies  operating  in  the  territories  of  Texas, 
Oklahoma  and  Louisiana,  with  branch  offices  over 
the  territory. 

Mr.  Carragher  was  organizer  of  the  Beaver  Oil  & 
Refining  Co.  and  other  companies,  and  president  of 
the  Carragher  Co.,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  at  215-217 
Southwestern  Life  Building. 

Mr.  Carragher  was  born  at  Yorkshire,  England, 
on  August  4,  1877.  In  1898,  upon  completing  his 
schooling,  Mr.  Carragher  entered  the  military  service 
of  Britain  under  the  lamented  Kitchener  writh  whom 
he  served  in  Egypt  and  South  Africa.  In  1911,  after 
a sojourn  in  South  America  and  Mexico,  Mr.  Car- 
ragher located  in  Dallas.  For  ten  years,  until  his 
recent  removal  to  Chicago,  he  was  a leader  in  Texas 
investments  and  oil  production  business. 

On  September  12,  1898,  Miss  Amy  Dean  became 
the  bride  of  Mr.  Carragher.  Of  this  union  seven 
children  were  born,  Irene,  Harry,  May,  now  Mrs.  Roy 
Jones  of  Wichita  Falls;  Amy,  Kate  and  Margie,  and 
Francis. 

Mr.  Carragher  was  a charter  member  of  the  Ad 
League  and  was  also  identified  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


B.  KELLEY,  superintendent  of  the  refinery 
division  of  the  American  Refining  Company 
of  Wichita  Falls,  has  been  a resident  of  the 
city  since  1917  and  during  all  this  time  has 
been  actively  connected  with  the  oil  interests  of  this 
section.  He  is  an  expert  refinery  man  and  has 
worked  his  way  up  to  his  present  position  by  persist- 
ent and  conscientious  efforts. 

The  American  Refining  Company  is  owned  by  the 
interests  headed  by  W.  M.  Priddy,  one  of  the  best 
known  oil  men  of  West  Texas.  Mr.  Priddy  is  presi- 
dent of  the  company  and  W.  W.  Silk,  vice  president. 
The  refinery  is  located  about  a mile  out  from  Wichita 
Falls  on  the  Iowa  Park  road  and  occupies  a tract  of 
land  comprising  forty  acres.  It  has  a daily  capacity 
of  five  thousand  barrels  of  crude  oil  which  is  deliv- 
ered through  its  own  pipe  lines  reaching  all  the  fields 
of  Wichita  County.  The  plant  has  a total  of  twenty 
employees  and  was  completed  and  began  operating 
on  July  4th,  1919. 

Mr.  Kelley  was  born  in  the  eastern  part  of  Okla- 
homa in  1892,  a son  of  J.  D.  and  Martha  (Moore) 
Kelley.  His  father  is  a well  known  oil  man  and  is 
now  connected  with  the  Texas  Company  at  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  at  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Kelley  began  work  for  the  Sinclair 
Oil  and  Refining  Company  as  a Stillman.  He  came 
to  Wichita  Falls  in  1917  and  went  with  the  Panhandle 
Oil  and  Refining  Company  in  the  same  capacity,  re- 
maining there  two  years  when  he  was  made  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  American  Refinery.  He  was 
given  this  position  in  March,  1919,  and  two  years 
■ later  was  promoted  to  his  present  position  as  super- 
intendent. 

In  September,  1912,  Mr.  Kelley  was  married  at 
Muskogee  to  Miss  Blanche  Currey,  a native  of  Penn- 
sylvania. They  have  three  children,  Bernice,  eight, 
Blanche  six  and  Dorothy  four.  The  family  resides 
at  1310  North  Fifth  Street. 

Mr.  Kelley  is  a strong  booster  for  Wichita  Falls, 
predicting  the  city  will  have  a population  of  70,000 
in  1930.  He  believes  it  is  the  best  city  in  the  South- 
west for  a young  man. 
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RECKENRIDGE  S.  WALKER,  capitalist, 
banker  and  oil  operator,  Breckenridge, 
Texas,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Breckenridge,  president  of  the  W alker- 
Caldwell  Producing  Company  of  Breckenridge,  pres- 
ident of  the  Walker- Caldwell  Water  Company  of 
Breckenridge,  has,  during  the  last  few  years  been 
a potent  factor  in  the  development  of  one  of  the 
most  productive  oil  fields  of  America. 

Long  before  the  discovery  of  the  Stephens  County 
oil  pools  in  February,  1920,  Mr.  Walker  had  Occu- 
pied an  honored  and  influential  position  in  the  finan- 
cial and  commercial  life  of  the  county  and  has  taken 
an  active  interest  in  all  enterprises  which  had  for 
their  purpose  the  civic  or  commercial  progress  of 
the  city  bearing  his  name. 

On  the  discovery  of  oil  in  Stephens  County  in 
February,  1920,  Mr.  Walker,  alert  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  field  rich  with  the  vast  deposits  of  the 
“liquid  gold”  took  an  active  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  resource.  He,  with  his  associate,  C.  M. 
Caldwell,  organized  the  Walker-Caldwell  Producing 
Company,  which  company  has  had  so  important  a 
part  in  the  development  of  the  Stephens  County  oil 
fields. 

Mr.  Walker,  through  his  interest  in  the  Walker- 
Caldwell  Producing  Company,  and  his  own  personal 
holdings,  is  interested  in  probably  over  five  hundred 
producing  oil  wells  and  several  thousand  acres  of 
leases  in  Stephens  County.  The  Walker-Caldwell 
Producing  Company  is  capitalized  at  §1,500,000;  it  is 


the  largest  independent  oil  company  operating  in 
the  Stephens  County  fields.  During  the  year  1921, 
when  so  many  large  operators  met  with  financial 
difficulties  the  Walker-Caldwell  Producing  Company 
paid  40  per  cent  dividends  to  their  stockholders,  and 
met  the  first  of  January,  1922,  with  a good  bank 
account  and  entirely  out  of  debt  and  a handsome 
steady  income. 

When  the  city  of  Breckenridge  grew  until  the 
water  supply  became  inadequate  for  the  city’s  needs, 
Mr.  Walker  and  his  associate,  Mr.  Caldwell,  met  this 
menace  to  the  citizens  by  building  one  of  the  finest 
water  systems  of  Texas  at  a cost  of  over  a million 
dollars,  financed  entirely  by  these  two  gentlemen, 
bringing  an  adequate  supply  of  water  from  the 
Brazos  River,  a distance  of  ten  miles.  This  water 
system  was  built  and  paid  for  in  full  without  bond- 
ing the  system  for  a single  dollar. 


Mr.  Walker  has  been  associated  with  the  First 
National  Bank  since  1906,  and  has  been  president 
of  that  institution  since  1908.  W’hen  he  first  be- 
came connected  with  the  bank  it  had  a capital  of 
§40,000  with  deposits  of  §150,000.  Today  the  bank 
has  a capital  of  §200,000  with  150. 0<JO  surplus  and 
deposits  of  over  §5,000,000.  The  bank  is  housed  in 
a new  building  built  at  a cost  of  $300,000  that  would 
do  credit  to  any  metropolitan  city.  This  bank  is  one 
of  the  strongest  financial  institutions  in  Northwest 
Texas. 

Mr.  Walker  is  a director  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Fort  Worth,  the  American  Exchange  Bank 
of  Dallas,  the  Wichita  & Southern  Railway  Company 
and  a number  of  other  corporations. 

Breckenridge  Walker  is  a native  of  Stephens 
County,  born  in  the  city  that  bears  his  name,  No- 
vember 19,  1876.  His  father,  Judge  E.  L.  Walker, 
a pioneer  stockman,  was  the  first  judge  of  Stephens 
County  which  position  he  held  for  twelve  years.  He 
came  to  Stephens  County  in  1856  from  Kentucky,  at 


the  age  of  14,  being  a native  of  the  Blue  Grass 
State.  His  mother  was  formerly  Miss  Lena  Yancy, 
born  in  Mississippi,  coming  to  Texas  in  the  early 
sixties.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Texas.  He  first  engaged  in  the  livery  business. 
Following  this  he  was  for  10  years  in  the  mercantile 
business  at  Breckenridge.  In  1906  he  began  his 
banking  career  with  the  First  National  Bank  and 
two  years  later  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
that  institution  which  has  grown  and  prospered 
under  his  management  since  that  time. 

In  1898  Mr.  Walker  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Alice  Davis  of  Breckenridge.  Miss  Davis  was 
a native  of  Kaufman  County  but  came  with  her 
parents  to  Breckenridge  at  the  age  of  twelve.  They 
have  three  daughters,  Gladys,  Pansy,  now  Mrs.  R. 
W.  Raney,  of  Breckenridge,  and  Joe  Alice.  The 
Walkers  maintain  a residence  at  1433  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  Fort  Worth,  where  they  spend  a portion  of 
their  time,  but  also  have  a beautiful  residence  in 
Breckenridge  which  they  claim  as  their  home. 

Mr.  Walker  holds  membership  in  the  Fort  Worth 
Club,  River  Crest  Country  Club  of  Fort  Worth,  the 
Masonic  Fraternity  of  Breckenridge.  The  Walkers 
are  members  of  the  Christian  Church  of  Brecken- 
ridge. 

Although  at  the  zenith  of  his  business  career,  Mr. 
Walker  has- already  an  enviable  place  in  the  records 
of  the  builders  of  West  Texas. 

H.  BROWN,  independent  oil  operator  and 
organizer  of  the  Brown  Syndicate,  a cor- 
poration composed  of  himself,  his  three 
sons,  H.  C.,  E.  K.  and  G.  F.,  and  his  son-in- 
law,  F.  M.  Scott,  district  and  county  attorney  of 
Harrison  county,  Texas,  came  to  Dallas  in  February, 
1919,  from  Jefferson,  Texas,  where  he  had  resided 
for  thirty-six  years  engaged  in  the  lumber  and  min- 
ing business.  It  is  Mr.  Brown’s  purpose  to  acquire 
oil  lands,  leases,  production,  farm  lands  and  other 
real  estate,  and  the  operations  of  the  Brown  Syndi- 
cate will  be  carried  on  at  Shreveport,  La.  and 
Marshall  and  Dallas,  Texas.  At  Shreveport,  his 
sons,  H.  C.  and  E.  K.  will  be  in  charge  of  the  com- 
pany’s business  there;  in  Marshall,  Texas,  Mr.  Scott, 
his  son-in-law,  will  have  charge,  and  in  Dallas  Mr. 
Brown  and  his  son,  G.  W.,  will  have  charge. 

Mr.  Brown  has  spent  a great  many  years  in  the 
iron  mining  business,  starting  in  Ohio  where  he 
worked  in  an  iron  furnace  for  seven  years,  first 
going  over  cinders  in  his  bare  feet  gathering  scrap 
iron.  He  spent  twelve  years  mining  iron  and  coal 
in  Ohio,  and  when  he  was  19  years  old  he  moved  to 
Tennessee,  where  he  was  timekeeper,  storekeeper 
and  finally  superintendent  in  a big  iron  furnace. 
He  remained  in  Tennessee  11  years  and  then  came 
to  Texas,  where  he  became  superintendent  of  a pig 
iron  plant  seven  miles  east  of  Jefferson.  Quitting 
the  mining  business  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness and  followed  it  in  Jefferson  for  thirty  years,  his 
last  connection  being  with  the  Brown  Lumber  Com- 
pany. He  was  always  prominently  identified  with 
the  growth  of  Jefferson,  being  a county  commis- 
sioner, city  alderman  and  for  fourteen  years  a 
trustee  and  president  of  the  school  board. 

Mr.  Brown  was  born  in  Armstrong  county,  Penn., 
January  16,  1854,  and  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Ohio  when  he  was  four  years  old,  and  his  education 
was  acquired  in  the  schools  of  that  State.  He  was 
married  December  15,  1885,  to  Miss  Daisy  D.  Welch, 
a native  of  Texas,  and  besides  the  three  sons  already 
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-'.tioiied  in  this  sketch  they  have  two  daughters, 
r . Klwilda  ferown  Scott  of  Marshall,  Texas,  and 
M .s  Mary  Frances  Brown.  He  joined  Hella  Temple 
. rine  in  Dallas  and  then  became  a charter  member 
/ che  Shreveport,  La.,  Shrine.  He  is  identified  with 
,i.,,  Commandery  in  Marshall,  Texas. 

Mr.  Brown  has  been  in  Texas  many  years  and  has 
. , n a great  deal  of  its  development.  He  visited 
. ,;iHas  thirty-five  years  a go,  when  it  was  a mere 
.lu^e,  and  he  says  that  Texas  and  Dallas  are  just 
m getting  started.  He  predicts  a wonderful  future 
r both  city  and  state. 

pi- j C.  STEARNS,  well  known  oil  man,  attorney 
[ T’"*  IJ  at  law  and  manager  of  the  Southwestern 
i R— r-lj  land  department  of  the  Transcontinental  Oil 
j ;>fov  il  Company,  1605  W.  T.  Waggoner  Building, 
.-.line  to  Fort  Worth  from  Comanche,  Texas,  on 
September  1,  1920,  when  the  offices  of  his  company 
•.vere  removed  here.  Mr.  Stearns  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  land  and  legal  department  of  the 
Transcontinental  since  1919  and  was  made  manager 
of  the  department  when  the  Fort  Worth  offices  wrere 
opened  in  September, 

A native  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Stearns  was  born 
at  Corry,  November  16,  1S89.  His  parents  were 
U m.  and  Orsaville  Stearns,  both  members  of  well 
known  Pennsylvania  families. 

After  completing  his  high  school  studies  at  Corry, 
Mr.  Stearns  attended  Eastman  College,  graduating 
there  in  1907.  He  then  entered  the  service  of  the 
United  States  Brake  Shoe  Corporation  and  remained 
with  this  concern  until  September,  1910,  when  he 
engaged  in  some  mining  operations  in  Nevada  and 
also  in  the  practice  of  law,  until  1915.  From  1915 
to  1917  he  was  with  the  Penn-Mex  Fuel  Company, 
a Standard  Oil  subsidiary,  as  attorney  and  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  land  department,  at  Tampico, 
Mexico.  He  then  entered  the  United  States  army 
and  was  with  the  374th  Aero  Squadron,  being  sta- 
tioned in  England  and  France  and  discharged  in 
1919.  Since  his  discharge  from  the  army  Mr.  Stearns 
has  been  connected  with  the  Transcontinental  Oil 
Company. 

On  September  17,  1917,  Mr.  Stearns  was  married 
at  Santa  Rosa,  California,  to  Miss  Irene  Hamlyn, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hamlyn,  the 
former  a well  known  mining  man  of  that  state.  They 
haye  one  son,  Robert  Kenley  Stearns. 

Mr.  Stearns  is  a Mason  and  a member  of  the 
American  Legion. 

ILLIAM  RICHARD  SPANN,  prominent  oil 
operator  and  president  of  the  Montrose  Oil 
and  Refining  Company,  ninth  floor  of  the 
W.  T.  Waggoner  Building,  came  to  Fort 
Worth  from  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  in  February, 
1918,  and  has  already  come  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  city’s  highly  successful  business  men.  His 
company  is  a subsidiary  of  the  Invincible  Oil  Cor- 
poration of  New  York,  regarded  as  one  of  the  strong- 
est of  the  independent  group  of  producing  and  re- 
fining companies. 

The  refinery  owned  and  operated  by  the  Montrose 
Oil  and  Refining  Company  in  North  Fort  Worth, 
was  constructed  in  September,  1919,  and  has  been 
in  constant  operation  ever  since.  It  has  a daily 
capacity  of  4,000  barrels  and  manufactures  a high 
grade  of  gasoline,  kerosene  and  kindred  products. 
A total  of  135  people  are  employed  in  the  organiza- 
tion. The  Montrose  Oil  &;  Refining  Company  has 


its  own  production  aggregating  about  7,000  barrels 
of  crude  oil  daily  in  the  North  and  West  Texas  fields 
and  has  a great  deal  of  selected,  proven  acreage 
which  is  being  developed.  The  company  owns  some 
very  choice  leases  in  Eastland  and  Stephens  County 
and  in  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Spann  was  born  at  Fairview,  Louisiana, 
December  7,  1874,  a son  of  E.  M.  and  Janette  (Craig) 
Spann.  He  was  educated  in  the  Fairview  public 
schools  and  at  the  Mississippi  College.  Soon  after 
leaving  school  he  engaged  in  business  for  himself 
and  from  1893  to  1912  was  engaged  in  the  opera- 
tion of  various  cotton  seed  oil  mills  at  different 
points  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  In  1912  he 
entered  the  petroleum  business  at  Shreveport  and 
organized  the  Central  Oil  and  Gasoline  Company, 
a producing  and  refining  company,  and  remained 
with  this  organization  until  removing  to  Fort  Worth. 
In  the  organization  of  the  Montrose  Company  he 
was  associated-  with  E.  R.  Ratcliff,  president  of 
the  Invincible  Oil  Corporation,  and  E.  H.  Ratcliff. 

Mr.  Spann  is  a consistent  booster  for  Fort  Worth 
and  regards  the  city  as  the  logical  center  of  the 
oil  business  in  Texas.  He  was  married  December 
7,  1905,  to  Miss  Cornelia  Montgomery,  daughter  of 
Geo.  W.  Montgomery,  a well  known  Louisiana 
planter  and  for  several  years  state  senator.  They 
have  three  children,  Rosa,  Will  and  Howard. 

Mr.  Spann  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a 
member  of  the  Shrine  and  of  the  Elks  and  Fort 
Worth  Club.  He  also  is  a member  of  the  Mill- 
Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Association  and  the  Fort 
Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


T.  PITTMAN,  of  Dallas,  has  for  the  past 
seven  years  been  actively  identified  with  the 
business  interests  of  this  city.  He  has  be- 
come an  enthusiastic  booster  of  Texas  and 
Dallas  and  believes  that  this  section  of  the  United 
States  has  entered  upon  a period  of  increased  pros- 
perity and  development. 


Mr.  Pittman  was  born  in  Giles  County,  Tennessee, 
in  1875,  son  of  G.  W.  Pittman,  a merchant  who  moved 
to  Texas  in  1888  and  located  in  Bryan,  Texas,  then 
later  lived  in  Waco  and  Gatesville  and  finally  moved 
to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  where  he  died  in  190S.  Mr. 
Pittman  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  at  Waco 
and  Gatesville.  After  leaving  school  he  was  in  the 
telephone  business  for  eight  years,  organizing  and 
operating  over  Texas.  He  then  entered  public 
utility  work  which  he  followed  six  years  until  he 
entered  the  oil  business — operating  around  San  An- 
tonio where  for  two  years  he  drilled  and  produced 
much  oil.  In  1915  he  came  to  Dallas  to  enter  the 
tire  and  accessory  business  on  a small  scale  as  a 
factory  agent.  Seeing  the  large  possibilities  for  such 
a business,  however,  he  soon  began  to  expand  until 
his  organization,  the  Pittman  Rubber  Company  was 
one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  Southwest.  Soon 
after  the  discovery  of  oil  in  the  Mexia  district,  Mr. 
Pittman  transferred  his  business  interests  to  that 
section,  becoming  especially  interested  in  Currie. 


Mr.  Pittman  was  married  to  Miss  Claire  Manning 
in  Lufkin  in  1894.  They  have  two  sons;  William 
Manning,  and  Eugene  Pittman.  They  make  their 
home  at  2603  Fairmount  Street. 


Mr.  Pittman  is  a Mason  and  K.  of  P.  and  a member 
of  the  Dallas  Automobile  Club  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Manufacturers  Association. 
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HEN  ROSS,  engineer,  oil  operator  and  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Platedu  Oil  Company,  602  Dan  Waggoner 
. building,  came  to  Fort  Worth  in  February, 
1010,  from  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania  and  Denver,  Col., 
soon  began  drilling  oil  wells  in  the  North  Texas  and 
West  Texas  oil  fields.  His  previous  experience  in 
this  line  in  other  fields  and  proven  ability  and 
facilities  for  handling  big  jobs  secured  for  him  man\ 
valuable  oil  properties  and  in  May,  1020,  he  organized 
the  Plateau  Oil  Company  and  became  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  concern. 

The  Plateau  Oil  Company  is  a drilling  company 
with  large  holdings  producing  in  Stephens,  Eastland 
and  several  other  counties  in  Texas.  The  company 
has  6750  barrels  production  per  day  and  employs 
125  men  in  the  entire  organization.  Mr.  Ross  per- 
sonally is  also  largely  interested  in  oil  development 
in  Wyoming  where  he  individually  owns  four  hundred 
barrels  daily  production.  He  is  drilling  four  wells 
of  his  own  in  Texas  and  is  expecting  good  producers. 


Mr.  Ross  is  a native  of  Colorado  and  was  born  at 
Silverton  February  5,  1879.  He  is  the  son  of  Jacob 
and  Fannie  (Lindsey)  Ross,  both  of  whom  were  mem- 
bers of  well  known  Pennsylvania  families.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Colo- 
rado and  after  completing  his  academic  studies  he 
took  a special  course  in  engineering.  Upon  com- 
pleting his  studies  he  became  identified  with  various 
companies  as  engineer  and  participated  in  the 
engineering  work  of  several  pretentious  undertak- 
ings. 

In  1907  he  became  engaged  in  the  oil  industry  and 
identified  with  several  successful  western  corpora- 
tions and  operated  individually  in  Kentucky, 
Wyoming,  Pennsylvania,  Mexico,  South  America 
and  other  places.  His  efforts  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful and  he  now  has  large  interests  in  Colorado 
and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Ross  was  married  March  3,  1909,  to  Miss 
Helene  Harry  of  Atlanta,  Illinois,  member  of  a 
prominent  family  of  that  state.  They  reside  at  106 
Penn  Court,  Ft. 'Worth. 

Mr.  Ross  is  a member  of  the  Rivererest  Country 
Club,  Ft.  Worth,  Club,  the  Mid-Continent  Oil  and 
Gas  Association  and  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute. 


W.  BEARD,  North  Texas  manager  for  the 
Pierce  Oil  Corporation,  W.  T.  Waggoner 
Lj  Building,  came  to  Fort  Worth  from  San 
Antonio  in  1913  in  the  capacity  of  assistant 
manager  of  the  sales  department  and  in  1919  was 
promoted  to  his  present  position.  He  has  been  with 
the  Pierce  organization  since  he  was  seventeen  years 
of  age,  starting  in  the  sales  department  and  remain- 
ing there  continuously. 

The  territory  under  the  direct  management  of 
Mr.  Beard  consists  of  about  one  hundred  North 
Texas  counties  and  the  department  under  his  control 
numbers  approximately  two  hundred  people  in  the 
organization.  Gasoline,  kerosene  and  other  refined 
oil  products  are  supplied  to  the  trade  in  this  ter- 
ritory from  the  large  refinery  of  the  Pierce  Oil 
Corporation  in  Fort  Worth. 

A native  Texan.  Mr.  Beard  was  born  at  Austin, 
March  6,  1886.  His  father  was  J.  W.  Beard,  also 
a native  Texan  and  for  many  years  a well  known 
farmer  and  stockman  of  Austin.  His  mother  was 
formerly  Miss  Mary  J.  Glenn,  member  of  a well 
known  Texas  family. 


After  attending  the  Austin  public  schools,  young 
Beard  decided  to  enter  the  commercial  world  and 
selected  the  sales  department  of  the  Waters-Pierce 
Oil  Company  as  the  scene  of  his  first  efforts.  His 
success  in  his  chosen  efforts  is  best  attested  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  remained  with  this  same  company 
continuously  for  sixteen  years.  When  the  company 
was  reorganized  as  the  Pierce  Oil  Corporation,  he 
continued  with  them. 

He  was  first  stationed  at  Austin  and  later  at  San 
Antonio  and  in  1913  came  to  Fort  Worth.  He  is  an 
earnest  and  sincere  booster  for  Fort  Worth  and  be- 
lieves that  with  its  splendid  transportation  facili- 
ties it  is  the  logical  center  of  the  oil  industry  in 
Texas.  Mr.  Beard  also  declares  that  now  the  oil 
fever  incident  to  the  discovery  of  the  justly  famous 
West  Texas  fields,  is  settling  down  and  that  from- 
now  on  the  industry  will  be  a practical,  honest  busi- 
ness and  not  so  fraught  with  speculative  features 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

On  October  1,  1907,  Mr.  Beard  was  married  at 
Austin  to  Miss  Elsie  Rutledge,  a native  Texan  and 
daughter  of  J.  W-  Rutledge,  well  known  business 
man  at  Austin.  They  have  four  children,  Blanton, 
Elizabeth,  Winifred  and  Dick  W.,  Jr. 


HERBERT  DIXON  McCRACKEN,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  United 
Producers  Pipe  Line  Company,  16th  floor 
W.  T.  Waggoner  Building,  has  had  a vast 
experience  in  almost  every  detail  of  the  oil  business. 
He  came  to  Fort  Worth  from  Tampico,  Mexico,  in 
1919  and  has  been  in  charge  of  the  operations  of 
the  United  Producers  since  that  time. 

The  company  is  a common  carrier  under  the  Texas 
laws  and  the  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Its  lines  for  the  transportation 
of  oil  extend  from  Fort  Worth  to  Desdemona,  Ranger 
and  Leeray.  The  organization  has  a total  of  ap- 
proximately 250  employees. 

A native  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  McCracken  was 
born  at  Franklin,  September  26,  1869.  His  parents 
were  James  and  Rachel  (Mawhinney)  McCracken, 
both  members  of  well  known  Pennsylvania  families. 
His  father  was  prominent  in  the  iron  ore  industry 
of  Pennsylvania  for  many  years. 

Educated  in  the  public  schools  and  the  high  school 
of  Franklin,  Mr.  McCracken  first  entered  the  rail- 
road business  at  which  he  worked  from  1890  to 
1892.  He  then  entered  the  oil  business,  working 
first  for  the  Indiana  Pipe  Line  Company,  a Standard 
Oil  subsidiary,  as  telegraph  operator.  He  later  went 
with  the  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  another 
Standard  organization,  as  superintendent  of  con- 
struction and  was  with  the  Ohio  Oil  Company  in 
the  same  capacity  and  as  division  superintendent. 
He  went  to  Mexico  with  the  Penn-Mex  Fuel  Com- 
pany as  superintendent  of  their  marine  department 
and  then  with  the  Transcontinental  Oil  Company  in 
their  land  department.  His  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  intricacies  of  the  oil  business  has  been  reflected 
in  the  success  achieved  by  the  United  Producers 
Pipe  Line  Company  under  his  management. 

Mr.  McCracken  was  married  at  Carrclton,  Mis- 
souri, October  28,  1908,  to  Miss  Eleanor  Rea,  daugh- 
ter of  J.  H.  Rea,  well  known  Missouri  stockman. 
He  is  a Mason,  a member  of  Calumet  Commandery 
and  of  the  Medina  Temple  Shrine  at  Chicago.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  soon  after  coming  here  became  one  of  the  city's 
most  enthusiastic  boosters. 
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C.  KINGSBRY  well  known  oil  man  and 
attornay,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Consolidated  Producers  and  Re- 
finers Company,  came  to  Fort  Worth  from 
Tmtfton,  Kentucky,  January  1,  1919,  and  imme- 
a»t-!y  became  interested  in  the  Texas  oil  fields. 
; „ company,  wnich  is  capitalized  at  two  and  a half 
. ;iion  dollars  with  outstanding:  capitalization  of 
,.  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  has  a 
finery  at  Tiffin,  two  and  one  half  miles  northeast 
• ,m  Ranger  on  the  T.  & P.  R.  R.  The  plant  was 
, -..A  ted  on  the  unit  plan  and  the  initial  capacity  is 
rce  thousand  barrels  per  day.  It  is  expected  to 
itend  the  refinery  and  increase  its  capacity  to  five 
i'jsand  barrels  per  day  in  the  near  future. 

The  company  owns  about  ten  thousand  acres  of 
aill  selected  leases,  some  of  which  are  in  proven 
-.rritory  and  some  in  semi-proven  but  very  promis- 
or localities.  They  have  some  settled  production 

• w and  expect  soon  to  begin  a drilling  campaign 
a Stephens  Count}  where  the  company  owns  some 
h trhly  promising  acreage. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  was  born  at  Olney,  Illinois,  April 
•.>,  1874,  a son  of  H.  II.  and  Josephine  McGiffin 
Kingsbury.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
itul  the  Olney  high  school  and  attended  the  Orchard 
City  Business  College,  later  matriculating  at  the 

• 'hicago  College  of  Law  where  he  graduated  with 
:he  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  in  1897. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  February,  1897,  and 
practiced  law  in  Chicago  until  1912,  doing  principally 
corporation  practice.  In  1912  he  removed  to  Denver, 

• dorado,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  there  and  prae- 
•iced  until  1918.  During  this  time  he  was  interested 
.a  the  oil  business  in  Colorado  and  also  in  Oklahoma, 
Wyoming  and  Kentucky. 

On  April  30,  1899,  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  married  to 
Miss  Marie  K.  Laird,  of  Ashley,  Illinois.  They  have 
two  children,  Margaret  and  Iris. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  is  a member  of  the  Rivercrest 
Country  Club  and  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  is  keenly  interested  in  the 
development  of  Fort  Worth  and  predicts  that  owing 
to  its  splendid  railroad  facilities  and  many  natural 
■ dvantages  it  will  become  the  largest  city  in  Texas. 

■“Y>“'1E0RGE  WHITMORE  MERRILL,  39%  Jen- 
, $ Tp  nings  Avenue,  Ok-in  Building,  Fort  Worth, 
I as  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
L ■D  8 Ok  -in  Oil  & Refining  Company,  is  the  head 
1 ori0  °f  the  biggest  concerns  of  its  type  in  the  Lone 
•"■ar  State.  In  July  of  1919  the  organization  was 
"fleeted,  under  a declaration  of  trust,  and  is  a 
•ninion  law  organization.  The  capital  stock  is 
'1,000,000  and  the  chief  bu  siness  of  the  company  is 
"lining  crude  oil  into  finished  products,  gasoline, 
kerosene,  etc.  Already  a complete  refinery  with  a 
■,"«0  barrel  daily  capacity,  with  loading  racks,  is 
"'■vned  at  Yale,  Okla.  The  company  is  now  clearing 
' s'^e  *n  Fort  \\  orth  with  30  acres  adjacent  to  the 
•‘irnolia  and  the  Pierce-Fordyce  refineries  in  what 
known  as  the  “Refining  Zone.”  This  site  has 
■'•  ady  been  completed  and  spur  tracking  laid,  so 
' at  construction  work  of  the  plant  will  start  at 
” e.  11,000  acres  of  the  best  proven  fields  of 
‘"xas  oil  territory,  scattered  through  twenty  coun- 
*•  an?  owned  by  this  company.  They  will  manu- 
'"Hire  “Long  Horn  Products”  which  will  be  dis- 
■buted  through  their  own  filling  stations,  all  of 
■bi(h  are  now  being  planned  for  erection.  The 
‘ flase  of  the  oil  business  the  Ok-in  Oil  & Refining 


Company  will  specialize  in  is  a leader  in  the  in- 
dustry; as  sure  as  oil  is  brought  in  in  any  part  ■ .f 
the  state,  it  will  have  to  be  converted  into  usable 
products  before  it  is  purchased  by  a consume' 
Thousands  are  busy  in  the  producing  business,  and 
the  wells  already  brought  in  have  put  Texas  near 
the  first  of  oil  producing  states.  But  Texas’  pro- 
ducing is  hardly  started  yet;  her  immense  oil  terri- 
tories themselves  as  large  in  area  as  many  states 
combined,  will  be  Uncle  Sam’s  chief  oil  supply.  The 
Ok-in  Oil  & Refining  Company  was  organized  with 
a view  to  a business  of  magnitude;  its  leases  and 
its  site  are  all  chosen  with  this  in  view,  together 
with  keeping  down  its  costs  of  trackage  and  pipe 
line  connections.  Its  leases  have  more  than  doubled 
and  two-thirds  of  its  stock  is  sold  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Merrill  was  born  at  South  Northwalk,  Conn.. 
July  18,  1872.  His  parents  are  Capt.  Wm.  S.  Mer- 
rill, who  is  in  the  European  oyster  business  arid 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  man  to 
ship  a barrel  of  oysters  to  Europe,  and  Mary  Ann 
Merrill.  The  high  school  of  his  home  town  and 
business  colleges  of  New  York  City  gave  Mr.  Merrill 
his  education.  For  many  years  Mr.  Merrill  served 
as  the  southwestern  agent  for  a large  steel  concern 
dealing  in  bank  safes,  etc.  But  for  the  last  ten 
years  Mr.  Merrill  has  been  a leader  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness, has  experience  in  manufacturing  of  oil  pro- 
ducts, refinery  management,  and  is  acquainted  with 
every  phase  of  the  business  from  “spudding  in”  to 
the  sale  of  the  final  product.  He  came  to  Texas 
from  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  in  1918. 

Mr.  Merrill’s  bride  was  Miss  Lula  A.  Cronbe,  of 
New  York  City.  Their  residence  is  now  at  1919 
Hemphill  Street,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Mr.  Merrill  is  a Mason  with  membership  in  the 
Julian  Fields  Blue  Lodge.  He  holds  membership 
in  the  Mid-Continent  Oil  & Gas  Association.  He 
frankly  says  he  believes  Texas  is  the  greatest  state 
in  the  Union  for  opportunity  and  wishes  he  had 
come  here  many  years  ago.  Mr.  Merrill  is  a man 
of  big  business,  his  company  is  one  of  big  business, 
both  are  permanent,  and  will  have  a place  of  grow- 
ing magnitude  in  the  Lone  Star  State. 

DWIN  REA  COSBY,  oil  operator,  came  to 
Fort  Worth  from  Eastland,  Texas,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1918,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
active  in  this  line,  developing  oil  properties 
in  the  various  oil  fields  of  North  Central  and  North- 
west Texas.  The  discovery  of  oil  in  Mexia  caused 
new  opportunities  for  the  experienced  oil  man.  Mr. 
Cosby  was  among  the  first  to  operate  in  Mexia  and 
environs  and  will  likely  be  as  successful  here  as  he 
has  been  in  the  other  oil  sections  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Cosby  was  born  at  Rogers,  in  Bell  County. 
April  4,  1885,  a son  of  E.  B.  and  Martha  (McKinney) 
Cosby.  His  father  was  a well  known  merchant  and 
rancher  at  Rogers,  coming  there  from  Alabama 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  and  at  the  high  school 
at  Abilene,  later  attending  Simmons  College  and 
the  Metropolitan  Business  College  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1903.  He  was  married  July  5,  1904,  to  Mi>' 
Lucia  Smith  of  Abilene.  They  have  two  children, 
Estella  Barbara  and  Edwin  Hugh. 

After  finishing  school  Mr.  Cosby  was  employed 
at  various  places  by  the  Wells-Fargo  Express  Com- 
pany and  in  1907  became  agent  for  the  company  at 
Whitesboro.  While  at  Whitesboro  he  became  con- 
nected with  a life  insurance  company  and  in  one 
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month  produced  $85,000  of  business.  After  woiking 
for  a while  hs  general  agent  for  the  Pacific  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  he  went  back  with  the  ex- 
press company.  In  1910  he  was  associated  in  the 
organization  of  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany at  San  Antonio  and  from  1910  to  1912  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business  there.  In  1912  he  went 
to  Calvert  as  agent  for  the  express  company  and 
later  was  transferred  to  Navasota  and  Marshall,  re- 
turning to  Hamlin  in  1914  and  engaging  in  the 
ginning  business.  He  added  to  his  cotton  gin  there 
until  it  became  the  largest  in  West  Texas.  In 
February,  1918,  he  engaged  in  the  oil  lease  broker- 
age business  at  Eastland  and  from  that  time  on  has 
been  actively  connected  with  the  oil  interests  of 


TsxsSt 

Mr.  Cosby  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  at 
Eastland  and  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  at  Hamlin. 
He  also  is  a member  of  the  Mid-Continent  Oil  and 
Gas  Association  and  of  the  Fort  orth  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  His  church  affiliation  is  with  the 
Central  Methodist  Church. 


M.  RICHARDSON,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  G.  M.  Richardson  Oil  Com- 
pany, 616-619  W.  T.  Waggoner  Building, 
came  to  Fort  Worth  from  Wichita,  Kansas, 
in  June,  1919,  and  organized  the  Richardson  Oil 
Company  taking  over  the  holdings  of  the  L.  K. 
Johnson  Syndicate,  Twin  Dome  Syndicate  and  the 
Industrial  Drilling  Company.  His  company  has  a 
total  capitalization  of  one  million  dollars  with  hold- 
ings in  various  fields  of  North,  West  and  Central 
Texas.  The  company  now  has  two  hundred  barrels 
daily  production  and  is  drilling  in  the  Breckenridge 
and  Corsicana  fields.  Three  wells  are  being  drilled 
by  the  company  and  Mr.  Richardson  is  personally 
drilling  on  a lease  in  the  Corsicana  territory.  The 
organization  totals  twenty-five  people. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  born  in  Washington  County, 
Arkansas,  August  1,  1888,  a son  of  G.  M.  and 
Virginia  (Knott)  Richardson.  His  early  life  was 
spent  on  the  farm  of  his  father  in  Washington 
County  and  he  was  given  a liberal  education  in  the 
best  schools  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

After  completing  his  studies  Mr.  Richardson  be- 
came connected  with  the  Western  Newspaper  Union. 
He  was  in  the  press  department  of  the  company  at 
Kansas  City  and  Wichita,  Kansas,  for  two  years  and 


th*en  was  made  manager  of  the  branch  house  at 
Wichita.  In  1909  he  went  with  the  Industrial  Lum- 
ber Company  of  Elizabeth,  Louisiana,  as  salesman 
and  then  had  charge  of  the  sales  force  of  the  com- 
pany in  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Texas  and  Missouri.  In 
addition  to  his  oil  and  other  interests,  Mr.  Richard- 
son continues  to  look  after  the  sales  of  this  company 
in  Texas. 

Besides  his  oil  company,  Mr.  Richardson  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Richardson  Lumber  Company  which 
operates  a retail  yard  at  Rising  Star  and  is  also 
president  of  the  Service  Lumber  Company  operating 
a yard  at  Grandfield,  Oklahoma. 

On  Novetnbor  2G,  1910,  Mr.  Richardson  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Aneita  Smith,  daughter  of  O.  N.  Smith, 
well  known  lumberman  and  potentate  of  the  Wichita, 
Kansas,  Shrine.  They  have  one  child,  Elizabeth  Ann. 

Mr.  Richardson  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason, 
a member  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  Consistory  and  of  the 
Midian  Temple  Shrine  at  Wichita.  He  is  also  af- 
filiated with  various  clubs  in  Kansas  City  and 
Wichita,  Kansas. 


Fort  Worth  has  a fine  future  and  is  destined  to  be 
a great  city,  Mr.  Richardson  declares,  and  he  con- 
cludes with  the  statement  that  it  is  the  best  city 
he  has  ever  lived  in. 

D.  COLLETT,  909  Throckmorton  Street, well 
known  business  man  and  member  of  the 
firm  of  O’Keefe  and  Collett,  independent  oil 
operators,  came  to  Fort  Worth  from  Austin, 
Texas,  in  1889  and  for  twenty-one  years  has  been 
actively  identified  with  commercial  and  civic  affairs 
of  the  Panther  City.  A man  of  splendid  personality 
and  vast  business  experience,  Mr.  Collett  has  done 
much  for  the  upbuilding  of  Fort  Worth  and  has 
been  largely  instrumental  in  attracting  outside 
capital  seeking  investments  in  this  section. 

A native  Texan,  Mr.  Collett  was  born  at  Gal- 
veston, March  10,  1869.  His  parents  were  J.  H.  and 
Eliza  (Davis)  Collett,  pioneer  residents  of  Texas 
who  came  to  this  state  in  1849,  settling  in  Freestone 
County  in  the  days  when  large  portions  of  the  state, 
now  highly  developed,  were  little  more  than  a 
wilderness.  His  father  was  for  many  years  engaged 
in  the  land  business  and  also  in  mercantile  lines. 

Mr.  Collett  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  the  Austin  high  school  where  he 
graduated  in  1884.  After  finishing  school  he  en- 
gaged in  business  with  his  father  until  1889  when 
be  came  to  Fort  Worth.  He  was  first  identified 
here  with  the  Belcher  Land  and  Mortgage  Company 
as  assistant  secretary,  continuing  with  this  company 
until  1901  when  he  engaged  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness, handling  fire  and  liability  lines  under  the  firm 
name  of  Collett  and  Seibold,  formerly  Harris,  Collett 
and  Swayne.  In  1915  he  entered  the  oil  business  and 
has  remained  in  it  ever  since,  devoting  his  activities 
to  the  leasing  and  selling  of  productive  oil  lands. 
He  has  never  organized  or  promoted  an  oil  company. 
His  leases  are  located  at  Ranger,  Strawn  and  other 
portions  of  the  West  Texas  field. 

Mr.  Collett  was  married  at  Fort  Worth  in  1902 
to  Miss  Marie  Anderson,  daughter  of  E.  J.  Anderson 
who  was  in  business  in  Fort  Worth  for  many  years. 
They  have  one  son,  J.  D.,  Jr.,  11  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Collett  is  a director  of  the  Mid-Continent  Oil 
and  Gas  Association,  vice-president  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Club  and  a member  and  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Rivercrest  Country  Club.  He  also  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  an  active 
Fort  Worth  booster,  believing  that  the  city  has  an 
exceptionally  bright  future  and  one  based  on  a solid 
foundation  of  realism  and  not  speculation. 

H.  McBRAYER,  manager  of  the  Texas  di- 
vision of  the  Producers  and  Refiners  Cor- 
poration, Dan  Waggoner  Building,  Fort 

Worth,  has  been  a Texan  since  1915  when 

he  gave  up  his  law  practice  in  Shelbyville,  Kentucky, 
and  made  his  start  m Texas  oil. 

He  was  born  in  Lawrenceburg,  Kentucky,  March 
27,  1888,  but  his  parents  removed  later  to  Shelby- 
ville where  he  attended  the  high  school.  His  prepara- 
tory course  was  completed  at  the  Kentucky  Military 
Institute  where  he  was  graduated  in  1908.  He  con- 
tinued his  education  at  Cumberland  University  and 
there  secured  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  in  1913. 
In  the  same  year,  on  September  16th,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Ethel  McClure,  daughter  of  F.  M.  McClure 
a well  known  Kentucky  business  man,  and  remained 
in  Shelbyville  practicing  law  until  1915. 

Although  it  meant  that  he  must  sacrifice  the  prac- 
tice of  his  chosen  profession,  he  took  advantage  of 
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•!  opportunity  at  this  time  to  come  to  Texas.  His 
' , .t  work  in  the  now  oil  state  was  in  the  auditing 
, partment  of  the  Producers  Oil  Company  at  Hous- 
. ;).  Here  he  worked  securing  his  first  knowledge 
f the  petroleum  game,  until  April,  1919.  For  a 
,hort  time  following  this  first  period  of  training, 
j.e  was  associated  with  the  Humble  Oil  and  Refining 
Company  at  Fort  Worth.  Later,  from  June,  1919, 
until  March,  1920,  he  was  actively  engaged  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Eclipse  Oil  Company;  then  he  was  made 
manager  of  the  Texas  division  of  the  Producers  and 
Refiners  Corporation  although  he  continued  to  re- 
tain his  title  as  secretary  of  the  former  company. 

The  Producers  & Refiners  Corporation  controls 
the  Pan  American  Refinery.  This  plant  covers  an 
area  of  71  acres  of  ground,  it  has  20  tons  pressure 
stills,  seven  fire  stills  and  two  steam  stills,  with  a 
total  capacity  of  10.000  barrels.  It  handles  from 
1,000  to  6,500  barrels  of  crude  per  day  when  running 
full  time.  The  storage  capacity  of  both  crude  and 
refined  is  -100,000  barrels. 

The  products  are  gasoline,  naphtha,  distillate, 
kerosene,  gas  oil,  cylinder  stocks  and  fuel  oil.  The 
Blackwell  refinery  has  3,000  barrel  charging  ca- 
pacity and  can  handle  2,000  barrels  crude  per  day. 
The  company  has  valuable  producing  properties  in 
Oklahoma  and  Wyoming.  It  also  has  about  25,000 
acres  of  leases  and  considerable  production  in  the 
North  Texas  oil  fields. 

Mr.  McBrayer  has  become  a loyal  citizen  of  Fort 
Worth  and  is  enthusiastic  over  the  facilities  which 
it  offers  big  business.  He  is  attracted  by  its  sig- 
nificance as  a center  for  the  live  stock  industry, 
its  convenience  as  a railroad  center  and  distributing 
point  for  wholesalers  and  manufacturers,  as  well 
as  other  features  which  make  it  peculiarly  well 
suited  for  his  own  business.  " 

His  acquaintance  among  oil  men  and  business  men 
generally  in  Texas  has  a wide  scope.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Mid-Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Associa- 
tion, the  Delta  Sigma  Phi  (a  college  fraternity), 
and  the  Masonic  Lodge. 

INDLEY  G.  COLEMAN,  W.  T.  Waggoner 
Building,  manager  North  Texas  Division 
of  the  Empire  Gas  and  Fuel  Company, 
'V-fN  8 which  occupies  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
tloors  of  Fort  Worth’s  principal  skyscraper,  came 
fo  the  Panther  City  June  1,  1920,  from  Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma,  and  assumed  charge  of  the  North 
Texas  business  for  this  large  concern  which  is  con- 
trolled by  Henry  L.  Doherty  and  Company  with  prin- 
cipal offices  at  No.  60  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Coleman  has  been  with  various  companies  con- 
trolled by  the  Doherty  interests  since  1906. 

The  Empire  Gas  and  Fuel  Company  has  extensive 
holdings  in  the  North  and  Central  West  Texas  oil 
fields  and  has  a daily  production  of  one  thousand 
barrels  of  crude  oil  in  this  territory  with  several  ad- 
ditional wells  now  being  drilled.  The  organization 
has  a total  of  two  hundred  employees  and  is  regarded 
as  one  o,f  the  most  substantial  concerns  operating 
in  the  Texas  fields. 

A native  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Coleman  was  born  at 
Saint  Louis,  September  5,  1SS2,  his  parents  being 
Dr.  R.  G.  and  Mary  Coleman  After  attending  the 
public  schools  and  graduating  at  the  Saint  Louis 
high  school  in  1902,  Mr.  Coleman  attended  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Missouri  and  graduated  there  with  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  1906,  his  major 
study  being  electrical  engineering  Following  his 


graduation  Mr.  Coleman  became  connected  with 
Henry  L.  Doherty  and  Company  and  was  stationed 
at  Denver,  Colorado,  from  1906  to  1908.  He  was 
then  transferred  tc  Massilon,  Ohio,  and  remained 
there  until  1909  when  he  went  to  the  New  York 
office  of  the  company  where  he  was  engaged  in 
special  work  until  February.  1910,  and  then  went 
to  Meridian,  Mississippi,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  From  1912  to  1914  he  was  stationed  at 
Bartlesville,  Oklahoma,  and  in  1914  he  returned  to 
the  New  York  office  and  remained  there  until  1919 
when  he  again  came  to  Bartlesville  and  then  was 
made  manager  of  the  Fort  Worth  office  which  con- 
trols the  company’s  activities  in  North  Texas.  Mr. 
Coleman  is  a director  in  several  of  the  Henry  L. 
Doherty  companies. 

On  June  2,  1913,  Mr.  Coleman  was  married  at 
Saint  Joseph,  Missouri,  to  Miss  Maude  Van  Houten, 
of  Topeka,  Kansas.  They  have  one  child,  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Coleman  is  a Knight  Templar,  Mason,  a mem- 
ber of  Cyrene  Commandery  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  a 
member  of  the  Mid-Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  Natural  Gas 
Association. 


R.  BARTON,  prominent  real  estate  and  oil 
man,  formerly  president  and  general  man- 
ager and  now  a director  of  the  Central 
Texas  Producers  Corporation,  came  to  Fort 
Worth  from  Bertram,  in  Burnett  County,  Texas,  in 
July,  1919,  and  on  July  16th  organized  his  company 
under  the  name  of  Central  Texas  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, with  a capital  stock  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  business  of  the  com- 
pany grew  so  that  in  August,  1920,  the  capitaliza- 
tion was  increased  to  one  million  dollars  and  the 
company  chartered  as  a corporation. 


The  company  operates  extensively  in  oil  through- 
out North  Central  Texas,  having  oil  interests  in 
about  25  counties.  Altogether  the  company  has 
approximately  twenty  thousand  acres  under  lease. 

Mr.  Barton  is  a native  of  Texas  and  was  born  at 
Burney  County,  February  1,  1883.  His  parents  were 
Early  and  Mattie  Lee  (Newton)  Barton,  pioneers 
in  that  part  of  Texas  and  for  many  years  one  of 
the  best  known  families  in  Central  Texas.  After 
studying  in  the  public  schools  and  the  Bertram 
high  school,  where  he  graduated  in  1904,  Mr.  Barton 
followed  stock  farming,  cotting  ginning  and  the 
handling  of  grain  and  cotton  seed  products,  and  later 
dealt  extensively  in  real  estate.  In  1913  he  entered 
the  oil  business,  operating  in  the  Thrall  field,  and 
in  1919  also  did  some  drilling  there.  He  still  con- 
ducts his  real  estate  office  at  Bertram  and  is  farming 
five  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Burnett  and  William- 
son counties. 


On  March  29,  1905,  Mr.  Barton  was  married  at 
Lampasas,  Texas,  to  Miss  Mattie  Lee,  daughter  of 
J.  W.  Lee,  a well  known  school  teacher  of  Travis 
County.  They  have  two  children,  Augusta  Pearl, 
aged  thirteen  years,  and  Mattie  Lee,  six. 

Mr.  Barton  has  been  very  successful  in  his  busi- 
ness ventures  and  is  a typical  example  of  the  self- 
made  man.  He  is  very  optimistic  regarding  the 
future  outlook  for  Fort  Worth  and  is  a consistent 
booster  for  the  city,  calling  attention  to  its  splendid 
railroad  facilities,  unlimited  water  supply  and  vari- 
ous other  advantages  which  it  enjoys. 

Mr.  Barton  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  Woodmen  of  the  World  at  Bertram. 
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EECE  S.  ALLEN,  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Kemp,  Munger  & Allen,  \\  ichita  ! alls,  is 
one  of  Texas’  biggest  oil  men.  No  Texan 

^ | ^ ^ perhaps  has  greater  holdings  than  does  he, 

and  with  it  all  Mr.  Allen  is  active;  he  is  a leader 
among  leaders.  Associated  with  him  in  official  ca- 
pacity are  J.  A.  Kemp,  S.  I.  Munger  and  H.  M. 
Munger.  They  operate  in  the  Kemp-Munger-Allen 
field  and  at  Electra.  Mr.  Alien  owns  a refinery  at 
Amarillo,  Texas,  has  several  hundred  oil  wells  in 
this  state,  and  personally  owns  thousands  of  acres 


in  the  old  fields.  He  is  a director  of  the  \\  ichita 
Falls  & Southern  R.  R.,  director  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  and  of  several  oil  companies. 


Mr.  Allen  is  a native  of  Missouri.  He  was  born 
at  Sedalia,  on  November  25,  1872.  Charles  and 
Selia  Wethers  Allen  were  his  parents.  In  1900  they 
yielded  to  the  call  of  the  Lone  Star  State  and  came 
to  Houston,  Texas.  Missouri  had  educated  Mr. 
Allen,  Texas  was  the  beginning  of  his  business 
career.  From  1900  until  1905,  he  was  in  the  oil 
business  at  Beaumont.  In  1905  he  came  to  Electra 
to  go  into  the  ranching  business,  both  as  farmer  ar.d 
cattleman.  He  bought  40.000  acres  at  Electra  and 
15,000  acres  in  Wichita,  Wilbarger  and  Clay  coun- 
ties, besides  other  holdings.  When  oil  was  dis- 
covered across  a narrow  road  from  his  property  in 
1910,  Mr.  Allen,  who  had  been  in  the  oil  business 
prior  to  his  ranching  interests,  began  his  present 
day  big  oil  activities  in  1911.  After  selling  off 
immense  tracts,  Mr.  Allen  still  owns  1,000  acres  in 
the  heart  of  the  oil  country  which  is  prolific  in  its 
yield  of  wells,  besides  15,000  acres  he  has  not  yet 
developed. 

Mr.  Allen  is  also  interested  in  cattle  ranches  in 
Northwest  Texas  and  has  herds  of  registered  Here- 
fords. 

In  1898,  at  Makane,  Missouri,  Mr.  Allen  married 
Miss  Jennie  Lee  Ferguson.  They  have  a son,  De- 
course Allen,  now  attending  Cornell  University,  and 
the  family  residence  is  at  Electra.  Mr.  Allen  is  a 
thirty-second  degree  Mason  of  Dallas  Consistory,  a 
Shriner  of  the  Maskat  Temple,  a member  of  the 
B.  P.  O.  E.,  the  Wichita  Club,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Houston  Club,  the  Dallas  Athletic  Club, 
and  by  church  affiliation  he  is  a Methodist.  He  is 
really  one  of  Texas’  biggest  oil  men  and  his  inter- 
ests will  continue  as  a leading  factor  in  oil  develop- 
ment for  generations  to  come. 


JTTO^! AJOR  IIENRY  p-  MANSFIELD,  Morgan 
D i¥  I.  Building,  Wichita  Falls,  oil  operator,  as  one 
who  has  been  in  the  oil  business  for  twenty 
L _ UUl  years,  at  Spindle  Top,  Southern  Texas  and 
the  Wichita  fields,  is  rich  in  experience  in  his  in- 
dustry, knows  the  busineses  thoroughly  and  is  active 
among  those  who  are  doing  big  things  in  the  Pan- 
handle district. 

Mr.  Mansfield  is  a Virginian;  he  was  born  at 
Richmond,  on  May  14,  1866.  His  parents  were 
Edward  S.  Mansfield  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Baker 
Mansfield,  of  the  oldest  Virginian  aristocracy.  Mr. 
Mansfield  still  owns  the  old  home  plantation  given 
to  his  family  by  the  King  of  England  at  the  James- 
town settlement.  He  has  the  very  best  education 
his  state  can  give  one,  from  the  Madison  Academy 
near  Orange,  Virginia,  through  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  special  training.  In  1886  he  came  to 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  worked  for  Jones,  Haynes 
& Company,  construction  firm,  for  Mr.  Mansfield 
began  as  a civil  engineer.  For  three  years  he  was 


in  Fort  Worth,  then  went  to  Trinidad,  Colo.,  for  his 
company  where  he  remained  for  four  years.  Here 
he  did  constructive  engineering  work.  In  1893  he 
located  at  Houston,  Texas,  followed  engineering, 
built  a large  irrigation  plant,  two  lumber  mills,  or- 
ganized and  built  the  Houston  Land  & Irrigation 
Company.  He  was  consulting  engineer  for  the 
Sheldon  Canal  Company,  for  the  Trinity  Irrigation 
Company,  and  also  did  railroad  work.  In  1900, 
while  he  had  his  big  irrigation  farm  of  11,600  acres, 
a rice  plantation,  he  became  interested  in  oil  and 
accordingly  began  his  oil  career  at  Spindle  Top  in 
1901.  Until  1917  he  followed  the  oil  business,  prin- 
cipally in  buying  and  selling  leases  as  well  as  pro- 
duction. At  present  he  holds  extensive  leases  in 
Liberty  County  as  well  as  in  Wichita  County,  and 
is  drilling  a well  in  Collinsworth  County  in  the 
Panhandle  district.  In  1919  he  made  Wichita  Falls 
his  headquarters  which  location  he  retains. 

In  1917  Mr.  Mansfield  enlisted-  in  the  department 
of  foreign  military  railroads,  was  appointed  major, 
used  as  a detached  officer,  did  special  work  for  this 
country  and  Europe  in  military  railroad  engineering, 
and  was  discharged  on  February  26,  1919. 

In  1897,  on  November  2,  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
Mr.  Mansfield  married  Miss  Lulu  V.  More,  of  Louis- 
iana. They  have  two  children,  H.  Sedley  and  Allen 
H.  The  family  resides  at  2510  Tenth  Street.  Mr. 
Mansfield  is  a K.  of  P.,  member  of  the  Elks,  also 
the  Red  Men  and  of  the  Wichita  Club.  He  is  held 
in  highest  esteem  by  all  those  he  has  ever  dealt  with 
and  by  a multitude  of  friends.  He  is  rendering  a 
constructive  and  helpful  work  in  one  of  Texas’ 
greatest  oil  fields.  His  intimate  friends  are  some 
of  Texas’  bigg;est  oil  men,  as  Walter  Sharp,  D R. 
Beatty,  and  the  original  promoters  of  the  Humble 
Oil  Company. 


5x2) 


rjIDNEY  VERNER  WHITE,  oil  operator  of 
the  firm  of  Temple  & White,  American  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Wichita  Falls,  is  not 
only  active  in  production  but  is  a geologist, 
having*  served  in  this  capacity  with  some  of  the  most 
prominent  oil  companies  of  the  Southwest.  H.  H. 
Temple  is  partner  in  the  organization  and  the  firm 
operates  in  the  district  known  as  the  Temple-White 
field.  These  men  drilled  a discovery  well  which 
brought  in  a producer  that  gave  to  the  oil  develop- 
ment the  district  that  now  bears  their  name,  a 
territory  about  ten  miles  west  of  Wichita  Falls. 
Since  this  initial  discovery  they  have  brought  in 
other  wells  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  interest 
shown  by  operators  and  oil  companies  in  this  new 
development.  Operation  on  an  extensive  scale  is 
now  taking  place  in  this  field.  Besides  the  pro- 
ducers brought  in  from  new  territory,  the  firm  of 
Temple  & White  hold  valuable  leases  in  various 
Texas  oil  regions,  and  sons  in  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  White  was  born  at  Hope,  Arkansas,  on  March 
28,  1894.  His  parents  are  W.  H.  and  Emma  May 
White.  After  completing  the  public  school  course, 
Mr.  White  finished  from  Ouachita  College  and  then 
from  the  Mining  College  of  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas. The  profession  of  geologist  has  always  been 
his  from  his  graduation.  In  this  capacity  he  has 
served  with  the  Gulf  Refining  Company,  Mid-West 
Refining  Company  of  Denver,  the  Gypsy  Oil  Com- 
pany and  the  Gulf  Production  Company  at  Tulsa. 
Oklahoma.  During  a period  of  four  years  Air. 
White  was  associated  with  M.  J.  Munn,  chief  geolo- 
gist of  the  Gulf  Refining  Company  of  Pittsburg. 
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j r some  time  he  served  as  assistant  chief  geologist 
/ - the  above  company,  in  North  Texas,  with  of- 
, * at  Wichita  Falls.  Realizing  the  opportunities 
- this  section  of  Texas  he  resigned  from  this 
.jtion  in  September,  1918,  and  began  operations 
his  own  account  first  as  geologist  and  later  as 

• -pendent  operator. 

On  April  7,  1917,  Miss  Pansia  Neely,  a Texas  girl, 

• came  the  bride  of  Mr.  White  at  Throckmorton, 
■J-.  xas.  Her  father,  J.  S.  Neely,  is  a cattleman, 
-'hey  have  a daughter,  Gwendolyn,  and  the  family 

side  at  1660  Elizabeth  Street. 

Mr.  White  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
• rce  of  Wichita  Falls  and  is  active  in  every  interest 
viat  furthers  his  city  as  well  as  busy  in  his  own 
activities.  As  operator  and  thorough  geologist,  he 
.«  doing  a good  work  that  will  grow  with  the  oil 
lustry. 


C.  PARKS,  Bob  Waggoner  Building.  Wichi- 
ta Falls  oil  operator,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Oil  Company  of  Texas,  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  one  of  the  rich  oil  fields  of  the 
Southwest.  Associated  with  him  in  an  official  capac- 
ty,  are  R.  M.  Waggoner,  vice-president  of  the  com- 
pany; R.  J.  Brown,  of  Henrietta,  as  secretary,  and  H. 
M.  Henderson,  of  Wichita  Falls,  as  treasurer.  The 
Associated  Oil  Co.  of  Texas  operates  in  all  Wichita 
County  fields,  principally  in  the  Burkburnett  district, 
Texhoma  and  Burk  Townsite  territory.  They  also 
hold  attractive  leases  in  various  North  Texas  oil 
fields.  The  company  has  an  authorized  capitaliza- 
tion of  $5,000,000,  $967,000  of  which  have  been 
issued.  July,  1919,  was  the  organization  date  when 
the  Hapgood,  Brown  and  Parks  interests  consoli- 
dated. 


Mr.  Parks  is  a native  Texan.  He  was  born  at 
lireckenridge  on  December  8,  1883.  His  parents, 
Charles  H.  Parks,  a stockman,  and  Mary  Henrietta 
Henderson  Parks,  were  among  the  early  settlers  of 
lexas.  As  they  moved  to  Palo  Pinto  County  while 
their  son  was  .very  small,  be  was  educated  in  the 
public  school  system  of  that  county.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  became  telegraph  operator  with  the 
1.  & P.,  served  in  various  towns  of  Texas  with  this 
toad  until  in  1909  he  came  to  Henrietta  as  superin- 
tendent for  the  S.  W.  R.  R.  and  in  1912  he  was 
elected  vice-president  and  general  manager.  In  1917 
he  was  appointed  receiver  for  this  road  and  still 
holds  the  receivership  of  a railroad  running  from 
Henrietta  to  Archer  City,  a distance  of  thirty  miles. 
He  managed  the  successful  campaign  of  Congress- 
man Parish.  For  the  last  five  years  Mr.  Parks  has 
been  active  in  oil  operations  and  ten  years  prior  to 
that  he  was  active  in  handling  leases. 

In  1905,  at  Sweetwater,  Texas,  Mr.  Parks  married 
-Miss  Rebecca  Sloan  of  that  city.  They  have  two 
boys,  Mercer  and  Asbury.  The  family  has  residence 
at  1823  Lucile  Axenue.  Mr.  Parks  is  a Knight 
Templar  and  a Shriner  of  the  Maskat  Temple. 


EN  S.  MERRILL,  American  National  Bank 
Building,  Wichita  Falls,  is  president  of  the 
^ .,t  Golconda  Oil  Company  No.  1,  and  vice- 

— X 'I-,  president  of  Golconda  Oil  Company  No.  2. 
lne  Golconda  companies  are  bringing  in  wells  con- 
tinuously and  are  among  the  most  attractive  or- 


ganizations. Associated  with  Mr.  Merrill  in  the 
Golconda  Oil  Company  No.  1 as  officials  are  S.  L. 
' onn  as  vice-president  and  O.  W.  Smith,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Mr.  Merrill's  organization  is  operat- 
ing in  the  Northwest  Extension,  Block  83,  and  has 


an  interest  in  twenty-seven  producing  wells  that 
roll  in  a very  attractive  daily  yield.  In  January, 
1919,  the  Golconda  Company  began  its  operation  in 
Wichita  County. 

Mr.  Merrill  comes  from  Illinois.  He  was  born  in 
that  state,  at  Chicago,  on  December  20,  1873.  The 
Chicago  public  schools  furnished  the  lad  with  his 
education.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  in  1898,  he 
began  as  a salesman  on  the  road  for  the  John  U. 
Farwell  Company;  his  was  the  Northwest  territory 
until  1911,  he  was  first  introduced  to  Texas  by  being 
assigned  to  southwest  territory.  He  came  to  Wichita 
Falls  at  that  time  and  made  his  headquarters  there 
for  West  Texas  and  Newr  Mexico.  He  continued  this 
work  until  starting  into  the  oil  business. 

Mr.  Merrill  is  a member  of  the  B.  P.  O.  Elks  and 
of  the  Wichita  Golf  Club.  As  one  who  has  had 
years  of  experience  as  a traveling  salesman,  he  is 
an  unusually  good  mixer  and  has  a host  of  friends. 
He  is  also  know'n  to  business  men  over  the  entire 
West.  By  virtue  of  such  training  and  ability,  Mr. 
Merrill  is  admirably  fitted  for  his  position  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Golconda  Oil  Company  and  he  and  his 
company  are  making  good.  They  are  both  pro- 
gressive and  have  already  attained  success  to  a 
very  attractive  degree.  He  will  be  a leader  in  the 
oil  industry  for  many  years  to  come. 

AROLD  C.  GRAFA,  JR.,  successful  young 
oil  operator  and  real  estate  man,  member 
of  the  firm  of  Grafa  and  Hartt,  began 
business  in  Wichita  Falls,  January  10,  1919, 
immediately  following  the  discharge  of  himself  and 
partner,  O.  R.  Hartt,  from  the  air  service  of  the 
United  States  army.  The  two  men  were  pals  in  the 
army,  both  being  in  the  air  service  and  most  of  the 
time  in  the  same  capacity  and  with  the  same  outfit. 
They  were  discharged  on  the  same  day  at  Call  Field 
and  came  immediately  into  Wichita  Falls  and  entered 
business  together.  Although  they  had  but  limited 
capital,  both  men  were  energetic  and  ambitious  and 
determined  to  succeed  and  the  results  achieved  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years  have  more  than  justified 
their  confidence  and  determination. 

Entering  the  oil  fields  adjacent  to  Wichita  Falls, 
they  were  very  successful  in  their  lease  operations 
and  secured  production.  Their  holdings  include 
valuable  leases  in  Wichita  and  valuable  leases  in 
Young,  Coryell,  and  Hardeman  counties,  and  in  the 
new  Mexia  field.  In  Oklahoma  they  also  have  prop- 
erties as  well  as  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Grafa  is  a native  Texan  and  was  born  at 
Cleburne,  September  21,  1892,  a son  of  H.  C.  and 
Alice  (Witharn)  Grafa.  His  father  is  a pioneer 
resident  of  Cleburne  and  has  been  in  business  there 
for  many  years.  After  attending  the  public  schools 
and  high  school  at  Cleburne,  Mr.  Grafa  entered  the 
University  of  Texas  but  left  his  work  there  to  enter 
the  army.  He  joined  the  air  service  and  wras  com- 
missioned a lieutenant  in  the  A.  S.  A.  and  assigned 
as  instructor  at  Rockwell  Field,  North  Island.  San 
Diego,  California.  He  was  also  stationed  at  Post 
Field  and  Call  Field. 

On  October  12,  191S,  Mr.  Grafa  was  married  at 
Walters,  Oklahoma,  to  Miss  Josephine  Tyler,  a 
native  of  California. 

Mr.  Grafa  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a 
member  of  the  Scottish  Rite  bodies  and  the  Wichita 
Shrine  Patrol.  He  also  is  a member  of  the  Wichita 
Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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”YV7]  !>•  HAMILTON,  as  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Texhoma  Oil  and  Refining 
’gT-J*  Company,  with  capitalization  of  $6,000,000, 
is  head  of  one  of  the  leading  oil  businesses 
of  Texas.  Headquarters  are  at  908-919  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  It  was  in  May  of  1916  that 
Mr.  Hamilton  left  Dallas  for  Wichita  Falls  where 
he  opened  up  the  Texhoma  pool.  Production  at 
present  from  this  rich  find  is  3,200  barrels  daily 
for  the  company’s  part,  and  they  are  drilling  many 
more  wells  in  various  north  Texas  fields.  The  com- 


pany has  one  refinery  at  Wichita  Falls  with  a daily 
capacity  of  3,000  barrels. 


Mr.  Hamilton  was  born  in  Coryell  County,  on 
November  22,  1887.  His  father,  W.  F.  Hamilton, 
was  a rancher  who  now,  retired,  resides  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  His  mother  was  Sarah  Wilson  Ham- 
ilton. Young  Hamilton  graduated  from  the  Jones- 
boro high  school  in  1903;  in  190S  he  finished  from 
Polytechnic  College  at  Fort  Worth,  and  in  1913 
he  received  his  M.  A.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Texas.  Prior  to  his  graduation,  he  taught  school 
for  three  years,  from  1908-1911.  He  was  with  the 
Fort  Worth  high  school  for  two  years  and  with  the 
Itasca  high  school  for  one  year,  as  mathematics 
professor  and  athletic  coach  in  both  places.  From 
1913-1910  he  was  secretary-treasurer  and  manager 
of  the  Walker-Hamilton  Investment  Company,  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  which  bought  real  estate,  improved 
and  subdivided  and  remarketed  it.  In  1910  he  left 
this  business  for  Wichita  Falls  where  he  began 
the  business  he  has  since  so  ably  developed  until  it 
is  a multi-million  organization. 

On  September  23,  1913,  the  daughter  of  Judge 
A.  W.  Walker,  well  known  lawyer,  judge  and  oil 
man,  Miss  Pearl  Walker,  became  the  bride  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  at  Dallas,  Texas.  To  them  two  children 
have  been  born,  Wm.  Walker  and  John  Martin. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  a Mason,  a member  of  the  Wichita 
Club,  of  the  Wichita  Country  Club,  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  chairman  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Sanitation  Committee  and  superintendent  of  the 
Methodist  Sunday  school. 

He  is  also  a director  of  the  City  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  and  is  a member  of  the  Business  Council 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  unparalleled  development  of  Wichita  Falls 
w*ill  continue  for  three  reasons:  It  is  in  a great 

agricultural  district,  is  a distributing  point  for  a 
vast  territory,  and  one  of  the  gTeatest  oil  fields 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hamilton  being  placed  at 
such  a center  with  his  organizing  and  directing 
ability,  with  his  company  not  an  experiment  and 
backed  by  millions,  is  sure  to  continue  as  one  of  the 
leading  oil  men  of  the  Southwest  territory. 


niOi]OUOS  H.  MARTIN,  City  National  Bank 
building,  Wichita  Falls,  vice-president  of 
vjl  the  Texhoma  Oil  and  Refining  Company, 
I not  only  is  a leader  in  oil  circles  but  as 

president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  his  city 
for  1920  js,  by  virtue  of  his  position  of  leadership 
one  of  the  chief  men  in  the  development  of  Wichita 
Falls,  and  his  city  is  conceded  to  have  the  greatest 
claim  on  the  future  of  any  Texas  center.  This  is 
a big  responsibility  and  honor — and  no  one  better 
appreciates  it  and  can  better  measure  up  to  it  than 
Noros  H.  Martin. 

Mr.  Martin  is  an  Iowan  by  birth,  having  been 
born  at  Clarinda,  of  that  state,  on  March  9,  18S3. 
His  parents  were  George  E.  Martin,  native  of  New 


Jersey,  and  Alma  Remington  Martin,  a native  of 
Wisconsin.  Immediately  after  a completion  of  hk 
theoretical  education  in  the  Clarinda  public  schools, 
the  youth,  at  an  age  of  seventeen,  began  a career 
of  banking.  This  beginning  was  in  the  Page  County 
State  Bank  at  Clarinda  in  a clerical  capacity.  From 
this  humble  beginning  he  worked  his  way  through 
every  intermediate  position  to  the  vice-presidency. 
But  Mr.  Martin’s  father  owned  stock  ranches  in 
Wichita  and  Clay  counties,  Texas.  And  as  Kipling 
says,  ‘“Thereby  hangs  a tale.”  Noros  H.  Martin 
came  out  to  Texas  to  check  up  on  the  ranching  in- 
terests of  his  father  and  while  doing  so  he  realized 
the  big  possibilities  of  the  Texas  oil  industry.  He 
became  active  at  once,  in  1917,  and  has  from  that 
date  been  among  the  men  who  do  things.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  his 
city  in  1920,  president  of  the  Wichita  Welfare  Coun- 
cil, was  county  chairman  of  the  United  War  WTork 
Campaign  during  the  late  Avar,  and  is  vice-president 
of  the  Texhoma  Oil  and  Refining  Company,  a S5,- 
000,000  corporation.  Associated  with  him  in  an  of- 
ficial way  is  W.  B.  Hamilton.  His  company  operates 
in  all  fields  of  Wichita  County  and  has  its  largest 
holdings  in  the  Texhoma  fields.  The  Texhoma  Oil 
and  Refining  Company  already  has  over  a hundred 
producing  wells  with  more  arriving  continually. 
Mr.  Martin  has  other  interests  in  oil  and  in  cattle 
ranches  in  Clay  and  Wichita  counties  and  is  a di- 
rector in  the  City  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  one 
of  the  strongest  banks  in  the  Southwest. 

In  1904,  at  Clarenda,  Iowa,  Miss  Nellie  C.  Potts, 
of  that  state,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Martin.  They 
have  two  children,  Mildred  and  Jack.  The  family 
residence  is  at  2014  Eleventh  Street.  Mr.  Martin 
is  a member  of  the  B.  P.  O.  E.,  a member  and  first 
president  of  the  Wichita  Club,  a member  of  the  Golf 
Club  and  in  church  affiliation  is  a Methodist. 

A leader  in  the  biggest  civic  undertakings  of  the 
principal  city  of  Texas,  energetic  and  able  as  a 
business  man,  Mr.  Martin  is  at  the  forefront  in  a 
city  of  big  men. 

UY  J.  BROWN,  well  known  oil  operator  and 
business  man,  with  offices  at  712-15  City 
National  Bank  Building,  Wichita  Falls,  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  development  of  oil 
in  the  fields  of  Northwest  Texas  and  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  city  of  Wichita  Falls.  Mr. 
Brown  is  interested  in  many  companies,  among 
which  are  McCalister-Brown,  McBam  Oil  Company, 
Adams  Oil  Company,  Itex  Oil  Company,  Norton  & 
Clins  and  Adams  & Brown,  the  latter  dealing  in 
real  estate  principally.  Mr.  Brown’s  oil  operations 
are  principally  in  the  Ramming  fields,  and  he  has 
an  interest  in  sixty  producing  wells  in  Wichita 
County  and  in  four  hundred  acres  of  proven  oil 
property  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Brown  came  to  Texas  from  Fulton,  Mo.,  where 
he  was  born  on  December  23,  1SS5,  and  acquired  his 
education  in  the  Texas  public  schools.  His  parents 
were  W.  C.  and  Cynthia  M.  (Renoe)  Bnrwn.  His 
first  interests  were  in  farming  in  W’iehita  County. 
In  1907  he  began  his  career  in  the  oil  profession 
serving  as  tool  dresser  and  later  as  driller.  He  re- 
mained with  this  line  for  about  eight  years  and  in 
1915  began  contracting,  and  in  1916  he  removed 
to  Wichita  Falls  where  he  has  continued  his  activi- 
ties along  the  oil  line.  He  is  associated  with  T.  P. 
Adams,  and  W.  J.  McCalister,  who  are  both  well 
known  business  men  throughout  Texas. 
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Mr.  Brown  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Minnie 
; Ward,  a native  of  Texas.  They  have  three  chil- 
Dorris,  Reva  Ray,  and  Wilma.  The  family 
une  is  located  at  1016  Tenth  Street. 

Mr.  Brown  has  witnessed  an  unusual  growth  of 
adopted  city  for  the  past  five  years  and  he  has 
,.vt-r  been  interested  in  and  assisted  in  all  matters 
•ning  to  the  advancement  of  Wichita  Falls  civically 
.,nd  commercially. 

EORGE  A.  WORKS,  president  of  the  Texas- 
Illinois  Company,  operating  in  the  Kemp- 
Munger-Allen  and  Northwest  fields  of 
Texas  and  Duncan,  Oklahoma,  is  interested 
,n  about  forty  wells,  and  also  has  an  interest  in 
approximately  2,000  acres  in  Wichita  County.  He 
began  his  operations  in  the  Wichita  Falls  territory 
.n  1918.  He  had  formerly  operated  in  the  Beaumont 
and  Electra  fields.  His  oil  field  operations  were 
begun  at  Beaumont  in  the  Spindle  Top  field,  in 
1901,  where  he  remained  several  years.  He  then 
left  the  state  for  a number  of  years.  Returning  in 
1909  he  located  at  Vernon,  where  he  operated  at 
Electra  for  a while.  He  came  to  Wichita  Falls  in 
1918  and  has  been  operating  here  since  that  date. 

He  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Northwest  Oil 
and  Gas  Company  and  of  the  Texas  Bankers  Oil 
Company,  and  is  interested  in  the  American  Na- 
tional Bank,  the  City  National  Bank  and  the  Farm- 
ers State  Bank,  the  latter  located  at  Vernon. 

Mr.  Works  is  associated  with  E.  P.  Hicks,  inter- 
ested in  erecting  business  and  office  buildings  in 
Vernon  and  in  developing  real  estate  locally. 

Mr.  Works  is  a native  of  Texas,  born  at  Ennis, 
December  17,  1S77.  His  father,  A.  M.  Works,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  near  Waxahachie,  and 
his  mother  was  Mary  Campbell.  His  education  was 
acquired  at  the  Ennis  public  schools. 

His  first  experience  in  the  oil  business  was  se- 
cured in  the  office  of  the  Haywood  Oil  Company  at 
Beaumont,  and  when  he  left  that  firm  he  engaged 
in  business  on,  his  own  account  and  has  met  with 
success. 

Mr.  Works  was  married  at  Alton,  111.,  in  1915,  to 
Miss  Florence  Enos,  a native  of  that  state,  and  the 
union  has  been  blessed  by  two  interesting  boys, 
George  A.,  Jr.,  and  Landon.  The  family  home  is  at 
1005  Buchanan  Street,  Wichita  Falls. 

, He  is  a member  of  the  Wichita  Club,  the  Wichita 
Golf  and  Country  Club,  the  Vernon  Country  Club, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  worships  at  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

RANK  H.  GOHI  KL.  iehita  Falls,  as  an  in- 
dependent oil  operator  and  proprietor  of  the 
Gohlke  Drilling  Co.,  has  played  a big  part 
in  the  development  of  one  of  the  richest  oil 
holds  of  the  world,  ranking  with  the  world-famed 
Melds  of  Mexico  and  Russia,  as  in  Wichita  and  Clay 
' ounties  he  has  drilled  and  had  an  interest  in  100 
"•ells,  thirty-seven  of  which  are  located  in  Archer 
County.  He  entered  the  oil  business  in  1911,  when 
the  Electra  Figld  was  first  brought  in  and  was  among 
the  earliest  in  the  Petrolia  Field  and  he  helped  de- 
velop the  Panther  Pool  in  Archer  County.  Until  1920, 
Mr.  Gohlke  and  Chas  V.  Bean  were  associated  as 
partners  under  the  firm  name  of  Bean-Gohlke,  but 
Dnce  that  date  Mr.  Gohlke  has  operated  alone  and 

independently. 

Mr.  Gohlke  comes  from  Kentucky,  his  native  state, 
"here  he  was  schooled.  In  1908,  he  answered  the  call 
«'f  the  Lone  Star  State  and  came  to  Wichita  Falls  to 


organize  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  which  he  was 
Secretary  for  eighteen  months.  Then  with  Mr.  Roan 
as  the  Bean-Gohlke  Real  Estate  Company  he  opened, 
improved  and  sold  the  Floral  Heights  Addition.  As 
Mr.  Bean  owned  land  at  Petrolia,  they  organized  the 
Developers’  Oil  Company  and  began  drilling;  Mr. 
Gahlke  was  secretary  and  later  general  manager  of 
the  company,  and  Frank  Kell  was  president.  Tin- 
early  daily  output  was  750  barrels  for  the  lease  and 
today,  after  ten  years,  the  same  lease  is  still  pro- 
ducing. Later  they  organized  the  American  Oil  & 
Gas  Company  and  brought  in  one  twenty-million- 
cubic-foot  gas  well,  but  in  those  days  there  was  no 
market  for  the  gas  and  the  well  was  abandoned.  From 
that  date  Mi'.  Gohlke  has  been  active  in  all  the  oil 
fields  of  Northwest  Texas. 

Back  to  his  home  state,  Kentucky,  in  the  city  of 
Louisville,  Mr.  Gohlke  returned  for  his  bride,  Miss 
Callie  Lee  Brashear,  they  now  have  two  children. 
Bernice  B.  and  Robert  Lee,  and  the  family  reside  at 
1012  Tenth  Street. 

Mr.  Gohlke  is  secretary  of  the  Forest  Country 
Club  and  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

As  a leader  in  his  section  from  the  date  of  his  ar- 
rival in  1908  as  the  organizer  of  the  Wichita  Falls 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Gohlke  has  had  an  active 
part  in  all  the  immense  development  that  has  come 
to  that  part  of  the  state  and  he  will  continue  to  be  a 
leader  in  business  circles  there  for  many  years  to 
come. 


miLLIAM  R.  DUKE,  American  National  Bank 
Building,  Wichita  Falls,  as  vice-president 
V * * of  the  Texas  Wonder  Pools  Corporation, 
which  now  has  six  wells  pouring  in  a hand- 
some daily  tribute  and  leases  in  all  the  representa- 
tive northern  Texas  fields,  is  one  of  the  enterprising 
business  men  who  will  be  a factor  in  the  great  de- 
velopment of  Texas’  newest  but  biggest  industry. 
Sam  Sparks  is  president  of  the  Texas  Wonder  Pools, 
Inc.,  with  E.  R.  Week,  of  Spokane,  E.  F.  Thompson, 
Pittsburg,  as  vice-presidents. 

Mr.  Duke  was  born  at  Stephenson,  Alabama,  in 
May  of  1880.  His  parents  are  W.  M.  Duke  and 
Sallie  Odell  Duke.  His  native  state  gave  him  his 
education.  As  a youth  of  nineteen  he  entered  the 
Spanish-American  war  in  1899,  went  to  the  Philip- 
pines, remained  two  years,  and,  upon  his  return  in 
1901,  located  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  then  began 
railroading  and  followed  this  profession  for  thirteen 
years.  During  this  time  he  was  stationed  at  Nash- 
ville, then  at  St.  Louis,  next  in  Oklahoma  City,  later 
in  Caldwell,  Kansas,  and  at  El  Reno,  Okla.  He 
served  throughout  this  period  with  the  exception  of 
two  years  as  yard  master  and  superintendent  of 
terminals.  In  1912  he  first  came  to  Wichita  Falls. 
Texas,  where  he  rounded  out  the  last  two  years  of 
his  thirteen  with  the  railroad.  He  then  began  the 
life  insurance  business,  which,  after  three  and  a 
half  years  of  experience,  he  left  for  the  oil  business 
in  1917,  with  which  he  has  been  ever  since. 

At  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1902,  Miss  Edna  Pear! 
Harper,  a Tennessean,  became  the  bride  of  Mr. 
Duke.  They  reside  at  1508  Tilden  Street.  Mr. 
Duke  is  a member  of  the  Wichita  Club,  his  chinch 
is  Christian.  He  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
and  able  of  Wichita  Falls  citizens.  He  was  active 
in  many  of  the  war  drives,  and  was  the  director  of 
advertising  for  six  states  in  the  United  War  V«  <>rk 
campaign.  He  will  be  a prominent  factor  i*  the 
immediate  great  future  of  his  city  and  territory. 
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I.  STALEY.  City  National  Bank  Building-, 
Wichita  Falls,  is  president  of  the  Security 
National  Bank  of  that  city  and  independent 
oil  operator.  The  bank  was  organized  by 
him  in  1920,  at  which  time  he  was  made  president. 
His  banking  experience  has  been  considerable,  hav- 
ing been  a director  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Burkburnett  and  active  in  it  until  coming  to  Wichita 
Falls.  He  is  also  a director  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce,  of  Fort  Worth  and  a director  of  the 
F.  & M.  Bank  at  Nacona,  Texas.  But  it  is  prin- 
cipally as  oil  operator  that  Mr.  Staley  is  engaged. 
He  now  has  a daily  production  of  700  barrels  in 
Breckenridge  and  Wichita  counties.  In  both  of  these 
fields  he  is  putting  down  several  wells  individually. 

Mr.  Staley  is  a native  Texan,  having  been  born 
in  Mills  County,  on  June  18,  1SS8.  His  father,  J.  A. 
Staley,  was  born  in  Wise  County  and  is  active  in 
the  oil  business.  His  mother  was  Mrs.  Alice  Blair 
Staley.  Montague  County  was  the  place  of  the 
youth’s  education,  as  regards  book  learning,  while 
he  counts  as  his  most  valued  training  his  course 
in  the  university  of  experience. 

The  firm  of  Staley,  Langford  and  Chenault  was 
organized  in  1915,  and  drilled  100  producing  wells 
and  15  dry  wells,  all  in  Wichita  County.  They 
had  about  3,500  barrel  production  and  manufactured 
about  20,000  gallons  of  gasoline  per  day.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1921,  the  firm  sold  their  holdings  for  about 
55,000,000  to  a Chicago  concern. 

Activities  other  than  business  have  laid  claim  to 
Mr.  Staley.  He  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason, 
of  the  Dallas  Consistory,  a member  of  the  Maskat 
Shrine  of  Wichita  Falls,  a member  of  the  Wichita 
Club,  the  Wichita  Golf  Club  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Staley  recently  bought  a 5,000  acre  irrigated 
ranch  in  New  Mexico  which  he  will  use  for  a summer 
home.  He  also  leased  50,000  acres  for  cattle,  and 
expects  to  have  about  3,000  head  of  Hereford  cattle 
on  the  ranch. 

In  1910  he  was  married  to  Miss  Delia  Hawkins, 
at  Wichita  Falls,  a native  of  Wichita  Falls.  They 
have  three  sons,  Jim,  Jack  and  Joe.  The  family 
has  resided  in  Wichita  Falls  since  1915. 

No  city  in  the  United  States  has  a brighter  future 
before  it  than  has  Wichita  Falls.  This  future  is 
not  of  the  sensational  type,  but  permanent  and  sure 
because  of  the  agricultural  backing,  its  interests  as 
a distributing  point  and  a chief  oil  center  of  the 
Southwest.  The  two  professions  of  banking  and  oil 
operating,  therefore,  are  destined  to  lead.  And  Air. 
Staley  is  at  the  forefront  in  these  two  leaders. 

A.  GARDNER.  250  producing  wells  in 
Wichita  County,  200  employees  under  his 
management,  and  the  development  of  oil 
leases  of  many  thousands  of  acres  of  proven 
territory  in  the  same  county,  keens  J.  A.  Gardner, 
014  Bob  Waggoner  Building,  Wichita  Falls,  the  gen- 
eral agent  for  the  Wichita  district  of  the  Gulf  Pro- 
duction Company,  busy  and  happy.  Mr.  Gardner  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  Gulf  Company  since  1907, 
when  he  began  the  oil  business  under  their  direction 
and  has  had  practical  experience  in  every  phase  of 
the  business  since. 

Mr.  Gardner  is  a native  Texan;  he  was  born  at 
Beaumont,  on  April  18,  1890.  His  parents  are  J.  A. 
Gardner,  a pioneer  lumberman  of  East  Texas,  and 
Lou  Mullens  Gardner,  whose  family  was  of  Waco. 
Beaumont  public  schools  furnished  the  youth  with 


his  theoretical  education  and  then  practical  oil  scorn- 
ing, leasing  and  oil  development  in  Louisiana,  Soutl. 
ern  Texas,  Mexico  and  other  fields  with  the  Guh' 
Production  is  completing  his  practical  training  th. v 
he  is  cashing  in.  1907  marks  the  beginning  of  thL 
career;  then  from  1909  to  1913  he  was  kept  activ.- 
by  his  company  about  Shreveport,  La.,  spent  the 
year  of  1913  under  their  direction  at  Tampico,  came 
back  to  Louisiana  in  1914  and  remained  there  until 
1918,  was  transferred  in  February  of  that  year  to 
the  Fort  Worth  office,  assisting  W.  B.  Pyron,  vice- 
president,  and  when  Mr.  Larkin  resigned,  he  was 
sent,  in  March,  1918,  to  Wichita  Falls  to  take  charge 
of  the  Wichita  County  business.  This  company  is 
not  only  one  of  the  biggest  in  Texas  from  the  stand- 
point of  production  over  the  state,  but  it  is  also 
getting  as  large  a share  of  the  production  in  the 
Wichita  fields  as  any  organization. 

Mr.  Gardner  was  married  in  1914,  at  Shreveport, 
La.,  to  Miss  Frances  Lynn  of  that  city.  Originally 
she  was  a Kentuckian.  They  have  a daughter,  Nell 
the  family  resides  at  1805  Elizabeth  Avenue.  Mr 
Gardner  is  a Mason  to  the  thirty-second  degree,  a 
Shriner  of  the  Maskat  Temple,  a Knight  Templar  of 
Wichita  Falls,  the  Shreveport  Consistory,  a member 
of  the  Wichita  Club,  the  Wichita  Golf  Club,  and  a 
Methodist  in  church  affiliation.  As  one  who  from  his 
first  beginning  in  the  oil  business  fourteen  years 
ago  has  stayed  with  one  big  company,  and  has  risen 
from  an  inexperienced  beginning  to  a place  of  di- 
rectorship and  piloting  of  the  company’s  business  in 
one  of  its  richest  districts,  Mr.  Gardner  is  of  proven 
ability  as  one  of  the  really  big  oil  men  of  Texas. 

EE  FLOWERS,  Wichita  Falls,  oil  operator, 
of  the  Lee  Flowers  & Company  organiza- 
tion, extensively  engaged  in  operation  in 
the  Northwest  Extension  field  for  the  last 
few  years  where  he  already  has  had  more  than  a 
score  of  big  producers;  his  activities  lately  are  still 
being  continued  chiefly  in  that  territory,  though 
leases  are  held  in  Crocker,  Hood,  and  Wilbarger 
counties  and  Mexia.  Mr.  Flowers  operates  mostly 
independently  though  some  of  his  holdings  are  by 
the  Lee  Flowers  & Company. 

The  oil  fields  of  western  and  northwestern  Texas, 
as  perhaps  rediscovered  a few  years  ago,  are  today 
listed  in  the  greatest  oil  sections  of  the  United 
States.  While  Texas  has  to  her  credit  oil  produc- 
tion that  was  profitable  before  the  income  of  these 
fields,  yet  not  until  the  recent  development  in  her 
newer  fields  was  the  Lone  Star  State  approaching 
first  rank  as  an  oil  producer.  This  development  that 
has  greatly  increased  Texas’  rating  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry is  only  yet  in  its  beginning,  and  one  of  the 
centers  of  the  new  development  is  where  Mr.  Flowers 
and  his  company  are  most  active  today. 

Mr.  Flowers  is  a native  of  Kentucky;  he  was 
born  at  Columbia  of  that  state  on  June  3,  1893.  His 
father,  G.  T.  Flowers,  was  a lumberman.  After 
receiving  his  education  in  his  native  state,  Mr. 
Flowers  came  to  Texas  to  begin  his  business  career, 
locating  at  the  outset  in  Wichita  Falls,  in  1913, 
where  he  has  made  for  himself  a sure  place  among 
her  business  men.  At  first  he  started  with  the 
automobile  business,  was  with  the  Texas  Tire  and 
Supply  Company  for  a year,  then  with  the  Franklin 
car,  and  later  for  one  year  with  the  Flint-Maxwell 
Hardware  Co.  In  1915,  he  began  the  oil  business. 
In  addition  to  the  interests  already  noted  as  his, 
he  has  holdings  with  the  Western  Oil  Corporation, 
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Texas  Chief  Oil  Company  and  the  Chenault- 
; we  Co. 

tin  December  19,  1917,  his  war  service  began, 
_ aviation  work;  he  was  stationed  at  Call  P’ield 
. .St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  later  at  Mather  Field  at 
. „ ramento,  Cal. 

.Mr.  Flowers  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
, roe  and  very  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Wichita 
< !ub. 

OSEPH  A.  SWATON,  City  National  Bank 
Building.  Wichita  Falls,  oil  operator,  trustee, 
and  sales  and  refining  manager  for  the  Uni- 
form Gasoline  & Petroleum  Company,  as 
> has  been  superintendent  of  great  oil  plants 
i i refineries  for  twenty-five  years  and  as  inventor 
{ a process  by  which  25  to  30  per  cent  more  gaso- 
r.e  can  be  secured  from  by-products  than  before — 
s one  of  the  best  efficiency  men  dealing  in  oil 
: r wlucts  today.  Any  company  that  has  his  service 
* a leader  in  his  department.  His  refinery  is  turn- 
og  out  4,000  barrels  a day;  it  was  organized  in 
I. <15,  with  a capital  of  §65,000.  J.  G.  Culbertson  is 
president,  T.  B.  Smock,  treasurer,  and  W.  H. 
Stoecker,  secretary.  Mr.  Swatson  promoted  the 
company  and  built  the  plant,  which  is  located  in 
Hurkburnett. 

Mr.  Swaton  was  born  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Decem- 
ber 18,  1881.  His  parents  were  A.  A.  Swaton  and 
Mary  Maresh  Swaton.  The  public  schools  of  his 
home  city  gave  him  his  schooling,  and  then  Mr. 
Swaton  began  his  business  career  by  entering  the 
drug  business.  In  1895  he  decided  the  oil  industry 
offered  better  opportunities  than  the  drug  business 
and  accordingly  he  began  an  association  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  his  city,  but  after  nine 
months  he  left  to  go  with  the  Canfield  Oil  Company 
at  Caraopolis.  He  remained  with  them  for  five 
years.  In  1901  he  took  charge  of  the  manufacture 
of  lubricating  oils  with  the  Island  Petroleum  Co. 
He  served  in  this  capacity  for  three  years  and  in 
1904  entered  the  employ  of  the  Indian  Refining 
Company,  of  Georgetown,  Ky.  In  1908  he  changed 
bis  headquarters  to  East  St.  Louis,  wfhere  for  two 
more  years  he  had  charge  of  his  company’s  two  re- 
fineries and  inspected  all  oils  shipped.  In  1910  he 
resigned  his  work  with  the  Indian  Refining  Com- 
pany and  went  with  the  Mid-Continent  Oil  & Refin- 
ing Company  as  superintendent  of  their  plants  for 
two  years.  In  1913  he  took  charge  of  the  three 
refineries  of  the  Consolidated  Oil  Co.  at  St.  Louis. 
The  General  Petroleum  Company  of  Los  Angeles 
t-'ok  him  to  California  in  1916.  He  built  a crack- 
ing plant  for  this  company  at  Vernon,  Calif.,  which 
wcures  from  twenty-rive  to  thirty  per  cent  more 
gasoline  from  by-products  than  does  any  other 
Known  process.  The  Federal  Government  took  this 
invention  over  for  its  exclusive  use  in  manufacturing 
•var  materials.  In  1917  Mr.  Swaton  began  his 
present  affiliation  in  Texas. 

Miss  Myrtle  Greiner,  at  Coraopolis,  Penn.,  in  1902, 
became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Swaton.  They  have  one 
;'ild,  Norman.  The  family  reside  at  1914  West 
•snnta  Barbara  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Mr.  Swaton 
a Shriner,  of  the  Ainad  Temple,  Knights  Templar 
•uid  a member  of  Mississippi  Valley  Consistory,  all 
yf  F.ast  St.  Louis,  111.  His  church  affiliation  is 
.'rcsbyterian. 

As  one  who  is  thoroughly  informed  on  refineries 
■'ml  the  manufacture  of  oil  products  and  as  inventor 
: •'*  process  that  gets  more  gasoline  than  any  other 


known  process,  Mr.  Swaton  is  a refinery  expert 
and  will  continue  to  endeavor  to  improve  the  methods 
of  his  profession. 

)HN  E.  LAWLER,  oil  operator  and  formerly 
secretary  and  general  manager  of  the 
Prescott-Phoenix  Oil  and  Gas  Company, 
came  to  Wichita  Falls  in  June,  1920,  and 
assumed  the  management  of  this  company  which 
was  under  the  control  of  Senator  W.  H.  Reynolds, 
of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Lawler  was  associated  with 
Senator  Reynolds  in  other  enterprises  for  a number 
of  years  and  brought  to  the  management  of  the 
Prescott-Phoenix  a valuable  fund  of  experience 
gained  in  other  lines. 

Mr.  Lawler  is  a native  of  New  York  City,  born 
there  December  11,  1892,  a son  of  John  H.  and  Jane 
F.  (Gallagher)  Lawler.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  New  York  City  and  at  the  College  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass.,  graduating  there  with 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1914. 

Entering  the  business  world  he  was  associated 
with  Julius  Kayser  and  Co.,  silk  dealers,  and  the 
Brown-Durrell  Company,  both  of  New  York  City. 
The  latter  company  is  controlled  by  Senator  Rey- 
nolds, president  of  the  Prescott-Phoenix  Oil  and  Gas 
Company. 

Mr.  Lawler  entered  the  army  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  and  was  commissioned  a first  lieutenant 
and  assigned  to  the  157th  Infantry,  stationed  at 
Camp  Kearney,  San  Diego,  California.  He  sailed 
for  France  in  July,  1918,  and  participated  in  the 
Argonne  offensive.  After  the  armistice  he  remained 
in  France  for  some  time  with  the  claim  service  of 
the  reclamation  department. 

Mr.  Lawler  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus. 

M.  THOMAS  KNIGHT,  president  ami  or- 
ganizer of  the  Arkansas-Texas  Company, 
Wichita  Falls  and  Little  Rock,  as  director 
of  a company  with  a §2,500,000  capitaliza- 
tion and  with  valuable  properties  in  Texas  and 
Arkansas,  is  one  of  the  progressive  leaders  of  the 
new  era  in  the  oil  industry  of  the  Southwest. 

A native  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Knight  was  born  at 
Berea,  on  May  27,  1886.  His  parents  are  James  K. 
Knig'ht  and  Georgia  Gammel  Knight.  Georgians  who 
settled  in  Arkansas  before  the  Civil  War.  The 
public  schools  of  his  native  state  gave  the  youth  his 
training.  Immediately  upon  reaching  his  majority 
in  1907,  young  Knight  came  to  Texas  and  went  into 
the  land  business.  He  was  at  Clovis  for  four  years, 
then  located  at  Slaton,  in  Lubbock  County  in  1911. 
where  he  continued  the  same  business  there.  In 
1918,  he  came  to  Wichita  Falls  where  from  the  first 
he  has  been  classed  with  the  leaders  who  do  anil 
achieve  things.  In  1919  he  organized  the  company 
which  he  directs.  Associated  with  him  in  the  organi- 
zation were  M.  L.  Caldwell,  vice-president,  and  C.  C. 
Baker,  secretary-treasurer.  The  Arkansas-Texas 
Company  operates  in  Wichita  County  and  Arkansas 
fields. 

In  1916,  at  Dallas,  Texas,  Miss  Susie  Tally,  of 
Moody,  Texas,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Knight.  They 
have  two  children,  W.  T->  Jr.,  and  Mary  Sue. 

Mr.  Knight  is  a leader  in  social  activities  as  well 
as  in  business.  He  is  a member  of  the  B.  P.  O.  E.. 
the  W.  O.  W.,  the  Wichita  Club  and  has  membership 
in  the  Mid-Continent  Oil  & Gas  Association.  His 
church  affiliation  is  with  the  Baptists. 
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\TH  AN  IF  CHENAULT,  City  National 
Bank  Building1,  Wichita  Falls,  formerly 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Staley,  Langford  & 
Chenault,  also  of  the  Chenault-Rowe  Com- 
pany and  the  Rowe,  Staley  & Chenault  Company — 
is  one  of  the  biggest  operators  and  holders  of  oil 
interests  about  Wichita  Falls  today.  He  is  also  a 
director  of  the  City  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
the  American  Refining  Company,  the  Lone  Star  Tool 
Company  and  the  Chenault  Wheat  Auto  Company. 
His  company  have  to  their  credit  the  biggest  prop- 
erty sale  on  record  in  Wichita  County,  even  with 
single  deals  running  into  the  millions  of  dollars, 
when,  in  January,  1921,  his  firm  sold  to  the  Kansas 
& Gulf  Company  one  piece  of  property,  of  which 
they  were  the  sole  owners,  that  had  on  it  already  100 
producing  wells.  These  three  men,  Nathan  B. 
Chenault,  J.  I.  Staley  and  P.  P.  Langford,  in  firm 
capacity,  still  associated  in  this  firm. 

Mr.  Chenault  was  born  in  Sumner  County,  Ten- 
nessee, on  February  22,  1880.  His  parents  were 
H.  Chenault  and  Sallie  Bullock  Chenault,  and  in 
1887,  when  their  son  was  but  seven  years  of  age, 
moved  to  the  Lone  Star  State,  locating  in  Hill 
County.  The  Texas  school  system,  therefore,  gave 
the  youth  his  education.  In  the  meantime,  in  1908, 
the  family  moved  to  Wichita  County.  The  elder 
Chenault  erected  two  business  buildings,  one  located 
adjoining  the  City  National  Bank  of  Commerce  and 
the  other  adjoining  the  First  National  Bank  on 
Indiana.  Here,  in  1913,  Nathan  B.  Chenault  began 
the  contract  business  for  drilling  wrells.  In  1915, 
he  became  associated  with  Mr.  Langford  and  Mr. 
Staley,  an  association  that  has  continued  ever  since 
with  profit  to  all.  Prior  to  his  contract  work  in 
drilling,  Mr.  Chenault  had  been  a farmer,  acquiring 
160  acres  around  Burkburnett.  His  farm  brought 
in  the  second  producing  well  in  the  Burkburnett 
fields,  Smoker  No.  1,  on  other  territory  being  the 
first.  This  was  on  November  20,  1912.  About  a 
dozen  other  producers  wTere  brought  in  on  his  farm, 
the  oil  business  in  that  section  of  the  stale  not 
having  reached  the  stage  of  rapid  development  wrhich 
it  attained  a few  years  ago  and  has  retained  to  the 
present.  "With  the  rapid  development  period  this 
district  is  now  in,  Mr.  Chenault  has  been  and  still 
is  a leader,  making  the  biggest  deals  of  his  terri- 
tory. In  addition  to  his  oil  and  banking  interests 
Mr.  Chenault  aided  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  city  by 
the  erection  of  the  $160,000  Chenault  Wheat  Build- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  Burnett  Streets  and 
the  Chenault  Building  on  Scott  Avenue. 


In  1914,  at  Wichita  Falls,  Miss  Edith  Aurelia 
Mathis  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Chenault.  They 
have  two  children,  Nathan  B.,  Jr.,  and  Phoebe  Jane. 
The  family  residence  is  at  2500  Tenth  Street.  Mr. 
Chenault  is  a Knight  Templar,  a Shriner,  a 32d 
degree  Mason  and  a Maskat  Temple;  he  belongs 
also  to  the  Elks,  the  Wichita  Club,  the  Wichita 
Golf  Club  and  the  Rod  and  Gun  Club  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  is  active  in  the  social  and 
civic  affair?  of  his  city  and  in  its  business  interests 
and  deals  he  is  at  the  forefront. 


.1.  McALLISTER,  City  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Wichita  Falls,  oil  operator,  is  a pioneer 
in  the  oil  business  of  Texas,  being  one  of 
the  very  first  in  this  industry  in  southern 
Texas,  and  is  famed  over  the  state  of  Texas  because 
of  his  immense  ranch  known  as  the  Goodnight 
Ranch,  where  buffalo  as  well  as  cattle  are  raised. 


V J.  V- 


There  is  scarcely  a place  in  the  state  that  does  not 
know  of  the  Goodnight  Ranch  because  of  this  unu- 
sual feature  of  it.  Mr.  McCalister,  as  a partner  ir 
the  firm  of  McCalister  & Brown,  operates  in  even- 
on  field  of  Wichita  County.  He  is  a partner  in  th. 
association  of  Adams,  Brown  & McCalister,  as  well 
as  being  connected  with  various  other  individuals  and 
companies.  He  holds  an  interest  in  fifty  of  the  be^t 
producing  wells  of  Texas  while  some  Oklahoma  wells 
are  his  also,  besides  a large  acreage  of  leases.  The 
Goodnight  Ranch,  of  which  he  is  sole  owner,  contains 
13,000  acres  and  is  stocked  with  700  Poled  Angus  and 
Hereford  cattle  of  thorough  bred  stock,  and  a herd  of 
200  buffalo;  he  also  has  on  his  ranch  eight  Elk  and 
twelve  deer.  The  ranch  is  in  Armstrong  County, 
forty  miles  east  of  Amarillo. 

Mr.  McCalister  is  a native  Texan,  having  been 
born  in  Bosque  County  on  June  3,  1875.  His  father 
was  R.  T.  McCalister,  a farmer,  and  his  mother 
Mamie  Gandy  McCalister.  The  schools  of  southern 
Texas  gave  the  book  education  and  the  ranches,  the 
big  West  and  the  oil  business  have  provided  the 
practical  training  of  this  Texan.  In  1896  he  first 
began  his  oil  career.  He  started  at  $1.25  a day  in 
the  Corsicana  fields.  He  personally  witnessed  the 
bringing  in  of  the  first  oil  wells  of  Texas  that  yielded 
oil  in  paying  quantities  in  any  part  of  the  state.  For 
five  years  he  was  at  Spindle  Top,  Sour  Lake,  and  in 
the  Humble  and  Batson  Fields.  In  1907,  he  came  to 
the  Petrolia  field  where  he  has  been  operating  as  a 
producer  ever  since. 

In  1904,  Mr.  McCalister  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Sikes  of  Corsicana.  They  have  five  children — two 
daughters,  Janie  and  Joe  Bailey,  and  three  boys, 
Melbourne,  Glen  and  W.  J.,  Jr.  The  family  residence 
is  at  1822  Lucile  Street,  Wichita  Falls.  Mr.  McCal- 
ister is  a member  of  the  Elks,  of  the  Wichita  Club, 
the  Golf  Club,  and  the  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  His 
church  affiliation  is  Methodist. 

As  a pioneer  in  the  oil  business  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  bringing  in  of  the  first  paying  wells 
of  Texas,  and  as  one  who  has  continued  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry to  this  day,  together  with  his  immense  hold- 
ings, Mr.  McCalister  will  continue  a prominent  fig- 
ure in  the  oil  business  as  he  has  been  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Texas  since  his  boyhood. 

ARRY  G.  GORDON,  oil  operator  of  the  H. 
G.  Gordon  & Company,  actively  operating 
in  the  Brec-kenridge,  Humble  and  Bull  Bayou 
fields,  the  latter  in  Louisiana,  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  richest  oil  section  of  the  Southwest  and  is 
well  known  in  this  section.  He  has  acreage  in  the 
middle  of  the  proven  section  of  Breckenridge  which 
is  claiming  a part  of  his  energy.  While  Texas  has 
possessed  actual  oil  fields  pouring  forth  a produc- 
tion for  many  years,  yet  until  recently  she  w’as  far 
down  the  scale  of  the  oil  producing  states;  many  of 
the  eastern  and  central  states  surpassed  her.  But 
with  the  discovery  of  the  immense  possibilities  of 
the  fields  of  western  and  northwestern  Texas  within 
the  last  few  years  as  oil  territory,  the  Lone  Star 
has  rapidly  advanced  in  the  oil  industry  until  now 
she  is  pushing  for  first  in  this  output. 

Mr.  Gordon  is  a native  of  Texas;  he  was  born  at 
Houston  on  July  22,  1892.  His  parents  are  A.  L. 
Gordon  and  Ella  (Hardy)  Gordon,  his  father  a busi- 
ness man  in  his  city.  The  splendid  school  system 
of  this  leading  Texas  city,  equipped  for  a decade 
with  the  best  endowed  university  in  the  South,  gave 
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v,m  his  education.  After  schooling:,  for  seven  years 
•r.  Gordon  followed  the  banking  business  in  his 
.-,ve  city,  and  then  entered  the  oil  industry  at  the 
0,„L.  place  which  he  followed  there  for  three  years. 
.,  1918  he  came  to  Wichita  Falls  where  his  head- 
jarters  were  maintained  for  a time.  His  Louisiana 
• Idings  of  semi-proven  territory  and  his  Humble 
, Mings  he  will  develop  from  branch  offices. 

Mr.  Gordon  resides  at  1816  Tenth  Street,  Wichita 
y.ills,  during  his  stay  here.  He  is  a member  of  the 
ichita  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  the 
r.-xas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


PY^HESTER  HERBERT  ATHERTON,  well 
I f known  engineer  and  oil  man  of  Fort  Worth 
and  Wichita  Falls,  came  to  Wichita  Falls  on 
November  1,  1919,  and  participated  in  the 

-organization  of  the  E.  M.  F.  Oil  and  Refining 
i/otnpany  and  was  then  placed  in  charge  of  its 
affairs.  The  company  was  organized  about  the 
ruddle  of  1919  with  a capitalization  of  one  million 
dollars.  Mr.  Atherton  was  one  of  its  principal  stock- 
holders but  had  not  participated  actively  in  the 
management  until  the  re-organization  in  November 
when  he  was  made  vice-president  and  general 
manager.  Upon  giving  up  the  active  management 
of  the  company,  Mr.  Atherton  transferred  his  head- 
quarters to  Ft.  Worth  where  he  resides. 

C.  H.  Atherton  is  a native  of  Iowa  and  was  born 
at  Marshalltown  in  1877,  a son  of  Judge  R.  C.  and 
Gertrude  (Cole)  Atherton.  His  father  was  a promi- 
ent  lawyer  of  Iowa  and  for  thirteen  years  was  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa.  Judge  Ather- 
ton aided  in  building  the  International  and  Great 
Northern  Railroad  under  Herbert  Hoxey  and  founded 
a school  at  Drake. 

The  preliminary  education  of  young  Atherton  was 
received  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  Des  Moines 
and  he  then  attended  the  Univesity  of  Notre  Dame, 
graduating  there  in  1899  with  the  degrees  of  C.  E. 
and  M.  E.  After  completing  his  University  train- 
ing Mr.  Atherton  became  identified  with  the  Des 
Moines  Bridge  and  Iron  Works  and  for  ten  years  con- 
ducted a jobbing  business  in  steel  in  Chicago.  He 
"as  with  the  Morova  Construction  Company  of 
Chicago  for  five  years  and  during  the  war  was  with 
the  Zimmerman  Steel  Company  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
building  and  changing  foundries  engaged  in  war 
"ork. 

On  November  3,  1916,  Mr.  Atherton  was  married 
at  Chicago  to  Miss  Florence  Carroll,  daughter  of  a 
"'ell  known  Chicago  family.  They  maintain  their 
residence  at  1931  Fairmount  Street,  Fort  Worth,  and 
•Mr.  Atherton  divides  his  time  between  Fort  Worth 
and  Wichita  Falls. 

Mr.  Atherton  is  a Thirty-Second  Degree  Mason, 
a member  of  the  Shrine,  and  is  also  a member  of 
the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers. 


C.  BARNHART,  Wichita  Falls,  is  an  active 
independent  operator  in  the  oil  fields  of 
Texas  as  well  as  a pioneer  in  the  wireless 
service,  where  he  has  made  many  unusual 
and  as  one  of  the  leading  automobile  men 
'■f  Cuba,  and  then,  too,  a miner  in  Arkansas  and 
Missouri  where  he  has  considerable  holdings  and 
interests.  In  the  oil  world  he  is  known  as  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  Mangale  Oil  Company,  1919,  through 
"Rich  he  is  expressing  his  energies  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry, he  also  has  interest  in  the  Red  Burk  Oil 
’ “inpany,  and  a personal  interest  in  ten  acres  in 
( 'klahoma,  near  Tulsa,  where  he  is  operating  as 
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well  as  in  the  Temple-White  field  out  from  Wichita 
Falls.  He  has  charge  of  the  Mangale  Ranch  where 
most  of  the  work  of  the  Mangale  Oil  Company  is 
being  conducted.  These  new  fields  have  already  been 
proven  productive  and  are  bringing  in  handsome 
tributes;  their  development  is  still  in  the  beginning 
but  this  beginning  is  so  fruitful  that  a big  future  is 
sure  for  them. 

Mr.  Barnhart  was  born  in  Tiogo,  Texas;  his  father 
was  C.  D.  Barnhart,  well  known  in  his  part  of  the 
state.  After  his  common  school  training,  Mr.  Barn- 
hart took  technical  work  in  Michigan  and  in  Eng- 
land and  entered  the.  at  that  time,  new  world  of 
wireless  telegraphy.  He  has  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing put  up  and  operated  the  first  boat  equipment 
of  wireless  service  in  the  United  States;  he  built 
the  Morro  Castle  wireless  station,  and  as  a trained 
and  expert  pioneer  in  this  realm,  he  has  many  “first” 
records  to  his  credit.  ' He  has  been  active  in  rail- 
road service  and  for  fourteen  years,  at  Havana, 
Cuba,  he  had  the  largest  automobile  establishment 
on  the  island.  The  zinc  deposits  of  the  Ozarks  of 
Arkansas  and  Missouri  are  scenes  of  his  active 
operation  and  in  these  interests  he  still  retains 
holdings. 

In  1896,  at  Potterly  Penn.,  Miss  Farnsworth  be- 
came the  bride  of  Mr.  Barnhart.  They  have  one 
son,  Joe,  age  eleven,  who  is  in  school;  the  family 
reside  at  Springfield,  Mo. 

Mr.  Barnhart  is  a Mason  with  membership  in 
the  Blue  Lodge  No.  556;  he  is  a good  mixer  with 
his  fellow  men  and  has  a host  of  friends  in  ex- 
tensive territories.  As  a developer  of  new  fields 
proven  productive  by  his  activity  already,  he  and 
his  organization  will  be  heard  from. 

UNCAN  K.  BELL,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Clifford -Bell  Petroleum 
Company,  Bob  Waggoner  Building,  Wichita 
Falls,  with  ships  of  his  goods  plying  every 
ocean  and  assignments  to  all  continents  is  one  of 
the  largest  wholesale  jobbers  in  every  type  of 
finished  oil  products  in  the  South.  The  oil  fields 
of  western  and  northwestern  Texas  are  among  the 
largest  in  the  world,  ranking  with  the  famed  fields 
of  Tampico,  Mexico,  and  Russia.  It  is  the  coming 
in  of  this  territory  that  rapidly  brought  the  Lone 
Star  State  to  the  forefront  among  Uncle  Sam’s 
territories,  though  she  has  had  an  oil  production 
of  long  standing.  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  M.  A.  Bundy,  Mr. 
N.  M.  Clifford  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Jehle  are  officers  in 
the  Clifford-Bell  Petroleum  Company,  are  right  at 
the  heart  of  this  district  and  are  perhaps  the  leaders 
in  all  the  Southwest  in  their  sale  of  the  finished  oil 
product.  The  company  was  organized  in  June,  1919. 


Dir.  Bell  is  a native  of  Texas  as  he  was  born  at 
Marshall,  of  this  state,  in  1887.  His  father,  R.  A. 
Bell,  is  a railroad  engineer  of  many  years  seniority 
in  Marshall,  Texas.  After  completing  the  public 
school  system,  Mr.  Bell  took  thorough  business 
courses  and  then  began  a career  with  a railroad 
company  at  Texarkana  as  a stenographer  for  seven 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  came  to  Dallas 
with  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  in  whose  employ  he  re- 
mained for  eighteen  months.  He  then  moved  to 
Wichita  Falls  in  1914,  with  the  Fort  Worth  & Denver 
and  retired  from  the  position  of  chief  clerk  with 
that  road  on  August  1,  191S,  to  become  trailic  man- 
ager with  the  Lone  Star  Refining  Company.  In 
April,  1919,  he  severed  this  connection  and  two 
months  later  his  immense  business  of  today  was 
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established  and  launched;  the  organization  was  in- 
corporatecj  on  January  22,  11)20. 

In  1916,  at  Wichita  Falls,  Miss  Tcmpe  Thompson 
became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Bell,  theirs  is  one  of  the 
most  substantial  of  suburban  homes  about  Wichita 
Falls.  Mr.  Bell  is  a Mason,  an  Elk,  a Knight  of 
Pythias,  a Woodmen  of  the  World,  a member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Trathc  Club.  One 
of  the  most  enterprising  men  of  his  progressive  city 
and  with  a sale  that  is  reaching  all  markets  of  the 
world,  he  is  one  of  the  big  men  in  that  Texas  city 
of  big  men. 

C.  JENSEN,  oil  operator  and  refinery,  presi- 
dent of  the  Sunshine  State  Oil  and  Refining- 
Company,  American  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, came  to  Wichita  Falls  from  Oklahoma 
City  in  1917  and  founded  the  above  company. 
Other  officials  of  the  company  are  W.  F.  Ramming, 
vice-president;  H.  M.  Larkin,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer; L.  F.  Ramming,  F.  W.  Prachel,  J.  E.  Wolf, 
F.  G.  Keyes  and  W.  Lancaster.  The  company 
owns  a modern  steel  and  brick  refinery  of  2,500 
barrel  capacity  about  two  miles  northwest  of 
Wichita  Falls,  on  the  Iowa  Park  Road.  The  equip- 
ment is  up-to-date  in  every  respect  and  a force 
of  about  twenty-five  workmen  are  employed.  The 
refinery  site  is  situated  on  a tract  of  150  acres. 
Most  of  the  company’s  oil  production  comes  from 
the  Burkburnett  and  Kemp-Munger-Allen  fields,  the 
company  owns  leases  scattered  throughout  the  state. 
The  Sunshine  State  Oil  and  Refining  Company 
started  on  a capital  of  $300,000  and  now  has  a total 
of  $1,212,056.57  invested. 

The  Sunshine  Pipe  Line  Company  was  organized 
in  1918,  and  their  line  runs  from  their  refinery  to  the 
Kemp-Munger-Allen  field,  about  45  miles.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  line  is  about  60,000  barrels.  The  com- 
pany is  a common  carrier  and  was  organized  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  investment  is  now 
$219,707.72.  In  December,  1920,  the  Sunshine  State 
Oil  and  Refining  Company  purchased  the  Sunshine 
Pipe  Line  Company. 

Mr.  Jensen  formerly  owned  a ranch  in  the  North- 
east Panhandle  for  about  six  years,  prior  to  moving 
to  Oklahoma,  where  he  spent  five  or  six  years  on 
a ranch.  He  has  been  in  the  oil  business  exclusively 
since  1902,  and  formerly  operated  in  Oklahoma  and 
Kansas.  He  is  a director  of  the  Western  Refiners 
Association.  He  was  formerly  in  the  live  stock  busi- 
ness in  eastern  Cawley  County,  Kansas.  From 
there  he  went  to  Payne  County,  Oklahoma,  east  of 
Cushing.  There  he  remained  for  five  years.  Then 
he  went  to  the  Northeast  Panhandle  where  he  owned 
three  miles  of  water  and  the  land  adjoining  and 
enjoyed  the  free  range.  He  remained  there  until 
1910,  after  leaving  there  he  bought  the  Mabel  Grove 
stock  farm  in  Brown  County,  Kansas,  selling  that 
in  1913  and  engaged  in  the  oil  business  in  Oklahoma 
and  moved  to  Wichita  Falls  in  the  spring  of  1918 
and  organized  the  above  companies  which  were  later 
consolidated. 

Mr.  Jensen  is  also  interested  in  other  enterprises, 
farm  lands  and  has  a winter  home  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Jensen  is  a native  of  Denmark,  born  August 
27,  1870.  His  parents  were  C.  Jensen  and  Anna 
Christine  Godfreysen  Jenson,  both  of  Denmark,  and 
both  deceased.  He  was  educated  in  Denmark  and 
the  Manhattan  School  of  Kansas.  He  was  married 
in  Oklahoma  City  in  1916,  to  Miss  Mary  Lutz,  and 
the  family  residence  is  located  in  Kemp  Court.  Mr. 


Jensen  has  a daughter,  Mrs.  Wilma  Jensen  Sulliv.v 
by  a former  marriage.  Her  husband  is  lieutenar- 
F.  S.  Sullivan  of  the  U.  S.  N.,  in  charge  of  the  Gre 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station.  During  the  war  K 
was  in  charge  of  the  Matawaska  transport  ship. 

Mr.  Jensen  is  a member  of  the  Oklahoma  Citv 
Lodge  No.  417,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  the  Rotary  Club,  th- 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Wichita  Club,  th. 
Country  Club  and  the  Mid-Continental  Oil  Associa- 
tion and  one  of  the  four  Texas  directors  of  the  West- 
ern Petroleum  Refiners  Association. 


HAS.  W.  GILLILAND,  independent  oil  ope: 
ator  and  junior  member  of  the  well  known 
firm  of  Fischer  and  Gilliland,  oil  operators. 
City  National  Bank  Building,  came  to 
Wichita  Falls  in  1911  and  for  several  years  has  been 
actively  connected  with  the  oil  and  gas  interests  of 
this  section.  He  owns  an  interest  in  about  sixty 
producing  wells  in  Wichita  County  averaging  a total 
of  1500  barrels  production  daily.  He  individually 
owns  production  in  Eastland  and  Comanche  counties 
aggregating  about  four  hundred  barrels  per  day. 

There  have  been  very  few  men  operating  in  the 
North  and  Central  West  Texas  fields  more  successful 
than  Mr.  Gilliland.  He  brought  to  the  oil  business  a 
fund  of  valuable  business  experience  gained  from 
several  years  activity  in  other  lines  and  his  opera- 
tions have  been  on  a sound,  substantial  basis  in  every 
respect  and  as  wholly  devoid  of  the  speculative  fea- 
tures of  the  oil  business  as  any  operation  in  this  line 
can  be.  His  associates  place  unlimited  confidence  in 
his  judgment  and  he  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
posted  men  operating  in  the  Mid-Continent  field. 

Mr.  Gilliland  is  a native  of  Illinois  and  was  born  at 
Springfield  in  1877.  For  several  years  Mr.  Gilliland 
was  in  the  banking  business  and  was  connected  with 
various  financial  institutions  in  Southwestern  Okla- 
homa and  particularly  with  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  at  Hollis.  He  is  a director  of  the  Texhoma 
Oil  and  Refining  Company. 

Actively  interested  in  civic  affairs  Mr.  Gilliland  is 
a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a Shriner  member  of 
the  Wichita  Club,  Golf  Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Mid-Continental  Oil  and  Gas  Association. 

N=£~T|ASPER  C.  CAMPBELL,  independent  oil 
operator,  arrived  in  Wichita  Falls  August 
1918,  was  prominently  identified  with 
[ a H various  oil  activities  in  this  section.  Be- 
sides his  personal  interests  and  the  company  which 
he  controls,  Mr.  Campbell  was  associated  in  a num- 
ber of  enterprises  with  H.  P.  Mansfield  and  his  opera- 
tions were  uniformly  successful. 

Mr.  Campbell  drilled  several  - successful  wells  in 
both  Oklahoma  and  Texas  since  coming  to  Wichita 
Falls,  one  of  his  achievements  being  a successful 
completion  at  a depth  of  seven  hundred  feet  in  Col- 
lingsworth County.  Further  development  of  this 
property  is  being  held  up  pending  the  settlement 
of  the  boundary  line  litigation  between  Texas  and 
Oklahoma. 

A number  of  valuable  leases  in  the  proven  terri- 
tory of  the  Healdton  and  Duncan  fields  in  Okla- 
homa are  owned  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  he  has  ten 
successful  wells  to  his  credit  in  Western  Texas. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  born  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
August  26,  1872.  His  parents  were  John  B.  and 
Katherine  (Shroyer)  Campbell,  well  known  residents 
of  Indianapolis.  His  father  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business  in  Indiana  for  a number  of 
years  and  was  a highly  successful  business  man. 
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\{ler  attending  the  public  schools  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
j rr pbc-11  engaged  in  business  and  early  in  life  be- 
l~u.  interested  in  oil.  He  was  engaged  in  the  oil 
»c  1 supply  and  hardware  business  at  Noblesville. 
liana,  for  some  time  and  has  spent  altogether  26 
ifs  in  the  oil  industry  operating  during  this  time 
- various  fields  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Illinois  and 
'<\as. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  married  to  Miss  Effie  Clark,  a 
• mber  of  a well  known  Indiana  family. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason  and 
. a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
■del-  of  Elks. 

0 AMES  RAMSEY  HUGHES,  successful  in- 
dependent oii  operator,  came  to  Wichita 
Falls  from  Houston  in  1912  and  has  been 
actively  connected  with  the  oil  development 
: North  and  Central  West  Texas  for  several  years, 
•iis  company  has  drilled  many  of  the  successful  com- 
• Actions  that  helped  to  make  the  Wichita  oil  district 
•he  wonder  pool  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  a native  of  Tennessee  and  was  born 
at  McMeriville,  December  15,  1S93,  a son  of  J.  R. 
ard  Frankie  (McDowell)  Hughes.  His  father  was 
imminent  in  commercial  and  financial  circles  of 
unnessee  for  many  years.  Removing  to  Houston 
young  Hughes  was  educated  in  the  public  and  high 
schools  of  that  city  and  received  a commercial 
course  at  the  W.  H.  Ford  Business  College. 

He  was  engaged  in  the  drug  and  mercantile  busi- 
ness at  Houston  for  a time  and  then  became  asso- 
rted with  D.  A.  Smith  in  the  oil  business.  He  was 
connected  with  Mr.  Smith  for  fourteen  years  and 
peratcd  in  the  Goose  Creek,  Sour  Lake  and  other 
South  Texas  fields  before  coming  to  Wichita  Falls. 
Mr.  Hughes  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  highly  suc- 
cessful operators  of  North  Texas  and  has  many 
interests  and  activities. 

On  July  20,  1914,  Mr.  Hughes  was  married  in 
Wichita  Falls  to  Miss  Ethel  Lee  Watkins,  daughter 
of  L.  M.  Watkins  of  Electra.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren: Frankie  Lee,  Ruth  Nadine  and  James  R.  III. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a 
8hriner  and  a member  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Cham- 
fer of  Commerce. 

R.  BRUNSON,  secretary  and  manager  of 
the  Sooner  Oil  Association,  804  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  has  been  a resident 
of  Wichita  Falls  since  August,  1919,  coming 
ti<  this  city  after  his  discharge  from  the  army.  The 
•'•ooner  Oil  Association  was  organized  on  December 
L 1921,  and  is  engaged  in  producing  and  develop- 
ing work  in  the  Burkburnett  and  Northwest  Exten- 
sion fields,  and  the  Electra  fields  and  now  has  a num- 
ber of  producing  wells  which  yield  a splendid  income. 
Gther  officers  of  the  company  are  D.  D.  Brunson, 
president,  Colgate,  Oklahoma;  H.  M.  Shirley,  vice- 
president,  Oklahoma  City;  and  E.  T.  Smith,  treas- 
urer, Oklahoma  City. 

Mr.  Brunsofi  is  a native  of  Texas  and  was  born 
•n  Stephens  County  in  1881,  a son  of  D.  T.  and  Sarah 
f ranees  (Chieves)  Brunson.  His  parents,  natives 
• i Georgia,  came  to  Texas  about  1874  and  settled 
°n  a ranch  in  Stephens  County.  The  ranch  which 
'iS'as  their  first  home  in  Texas,  is  now  dotted  with 
producing  oil  wells.  The  family  later  removed  to 
jV  Kansas  and  it  was  there  Mr.  Brunson  received 
bis  preliminary  education  in  the  public  schools  at 
Amity.  He  then  attended  the  University  of  Arkan- 


sas at  Fayetteville,  graduating  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  civil  engineering  in  1908. 

After  leaving  college  he  became  associated  with 
the  Arkansas  Lumber  Company  as  chief  engineer 
and  covered  most  of  the  southern  states  for  this 
company.  He  later  entered  business  for  himself  as 
a consulting  engineer  with  offices  at  Oklahoma  City 
and  was  also  employed  by  the  Rock  Island  and  Santa 
Fe  railroads  doing  valuation  work  and  was  also  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  same 
capacity.  He  then  went  with  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy  where  his  work  covered  most  of  the 
United  States.  Coming  to  Wichita  Falls  in  1919  he 
engaged  in  the  oil  business  and  was  very  success- 
ful in  both  producing  and  development  work  and 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the 
Sooner  Oil  Association. 

In  August,  1917,  Mr.  Brunson  entered  the  second 
officers’  training  camp  at  Fort  Sheridan  and  was 
commissioned  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  field 
artillery  and  sent  to  France.  He  was  assigned  to 
duty  with  the  French  army  in  the  Verdun  sector  and 
then  attached  to  the  57th  artillery  brigade  of  the 
32nd  division.  After  helping  to  train  this  corps  he 
was  transferred  to  the  ISth  field  artillery  of  the 
3rd  division  and  was  with  this  division  in  Germany 
until  May  15,  1919,  when  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  was  discharged  at  Camp  Pike,  Arkansas, 
on  July  11,  1919. 

Mr.  Brunson  was  married  at  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas, 
in  1910  to  Miss  Maude  Millee,  a native  of  Missouri. 
They  reside  at  2205  Grant  Street. 

Mr.  Brunson  is  actively  interested  in  civic  affairs 
and  is  enthusiastic  over  the  future  of  Wichita  Falls. 
He  is  a Mason,  a member  of  the  Blue  Lodge  at 
Amity,  Arkansas,  and  the  Scottish  Rite  Consistory 
at  McAlester,  Oklahoma,  and  the  American  Legion. 

ARNEST  JONES,  former  cattle  man  and 
successful  independent  oil  operator,  came 
to  Wichita  Falls  in  June,  1919,  and  was 
actively  connected  with  the  leasing  and 
developing  of  properties  in  the  oil  fields  of  this 
section.  His  operations  were  very  successful  and  he 
was  interested  in  nearly  fifty  producing  wells  in  the 
fields  of  North  and  Central  West  Texas.  Mr.  Jones 
owned  an  interest  in  the  third  well  brought  in  in 
the  Corsicana  field. 

A native  of  Texas,  Mr.  Jones  was  born  at  Plain- 
view,  June  24,  1892,  a son  of  Tom  Jones,  well  known 
cattle  man  of  Childress.  Mr.  Jones  was  educated 
in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  Childress  and  later 
attended  the  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

Mr.  Jones  was  married  at  Mineral  Wells  to  Miss 
Delbert  Roquemore,  member  of  a well  known  Mineral 
Wells  family.  They  reside  at  the  Kemp  Hotel. 

For  nearly  22  years  Mr.  Jones  lived  at  Childress 
and  was  interested  in  the  cattle  business  there  with 
hjs  father,  one  of  the  most  successful  cattle  men  of 
West  Texas.  After  receiving  his  discharge  from 
the  army  he  came  to  Wichita  Falls  and  .engaged  in 
the  oil  business. 

Mr.  Jones  was  a member  of  the  133rd  Field 
Artillery  and  after  training  at  Camp  Bowie,  Fort 
Worth,  went  to  France  in  August,  1918,  and  was  in 
the  Meuse,  Argonne  and  several  other  important 
engagements.  He  was  in  Franc#  for  eleven  months 
and  twenty  days  and  was  discharged  at  Camp  Bowie. 

Mr.  Jones  was  an  active  member  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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r-R  /j?  j.  BASHARA,  fur  many  years  president  of 
I"' iv  American  Refining’  Company,  American 

rpAF*  National  Bank  and  Bashara  Building,  is  a 
tangible  monument  of  how  one  foreign  born 
may  come  to  America  and  then  by  his  individual 
perseverance  and  honesty  become  a millionaire  and 
a captain  of  industry  that  ranks  with  the  biggest. 
His  company,  which  operates  in  the  northwestern 
extension  fields,  has  fifty  producing  wells  with  a 
daily  output  of  2,000  barrels  and  a refinery  in 
Wichita  Falls  with  capacity  of  5,000  barrels  daily. 
Besides  this,  Mr.  Bashara  is  half  owner  of  the 
Bashara  American  National  Bank  Building,  a struc- 
ture that  cost  a million  which  was  built  with  cash 
money. 

M.  J.  Bashara  was  born  in  Syria,  August  3,  1871. 
His  father,  G.  M.  Bashara,  was  a Syrian  farmer 
and  his  mother  a native  Syrian,  was  Nora  Sper 
Bashara.  Little  was  the  schooling  afforded  this 
foreign-born  lad.  His  parents  migrated  to  America 
in  1888,  landing  at  New  York  City.  In  1889,  the 
family  came  to  Texas  and  for  twenty-five  years 
followed  the  mercantile  business.  In  1902  M.  J. 
Bashara  entered  the  oil  business  at  Beaumont, 
Texas,  and  has  stayed  with  it  ever  since.  In  1918 
he  organized  the  present  company  with  a capitaliza- 
tion of  $70,000  and  which  now  owns  88,000,000 
worth  of  property.  He  built  the  American  National 
Bank  Building  in  1920,  at  a cost  of  a million  ready 
money.  He  is  half  owner  of  this  structure  and  owns 
several  other  business  houses  in  his  city. 

At  Waco,  Texas,  on  June  9,  1900,  Mr.  Bashara 
married  Miss  Olga  Eunice.  To  them  three  children 
have  been  born,  Abe,  Joe  and  Sam.  Abe  is  now  in 
the  Rice  Institute  and  the  others  in  local  schools. 
The  family  has  residence  at  Tenth  and  Van  Buren 
Avenue. 

Mr.  Bashara  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Wichita  Club,  the  Wichita  Country  Club, 
Wichita  Ad  Club,  and  the  Rotary  Club.  As  one  who 
came  to  us  foreign-born  and  who  received  but  little 
schooling,  M.  J.  Bashara  is  proof  that  men  of  big 
business  ability  are  born  with  gigantic  business 
talents  rather  than  acquiring  them.  He  is  one  of 
the  best  examples  on  our  continent  to  the  truth  that 
America  is  the  land  of  opportunity,  that  persever- 
ance, honesty  and  toil  place  one  in  the  real  aris- 
tocracy and  that  the  democracy  of  this  country  is 
real. 

LVIN  V.  TAYLOR,  City  National  Bank 
Building,  oil  operator  at  Wichita  Falls,  vice 
president  of  the  Sioux  Oil  & Refining  Com- 
pany, is  one  of  the  most  able  lawyers  of  any 
of  the  western  states  and  at  the  same  time  a Capi- 
talist and  man  of  big  business.  Associated  with 
him,  are  W.  C.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
president,  and  F.  W.  Woods  of  Spencer,  Neb.,  as 
treasurer,  and  C.  J.  Coffey,  of  Wichita,  as  secretary. 
The  company  was  organized  in  1919. 

Mr.  TayLpr  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  His 
parents  were  Joseph  E.  Taylor,  a manufacturer,  and 
Louise  R.  Capener  Taylor,  daughter  of  Wm.  Capener 
one  of  the  pioneer  ship  builders  on  Lake  Erie.  After 
completing  the  Salt  Lake  City  schools,  Mr.  Taylor  at- 
tended the  University  of  Utah  and  then  for  his  law 
course  went  to  Columbia  University  and  graduated 
with  the  Class  of  1891.  He  had  specialized  in  Geol- 
ogy and  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Utah,  courses 
that  have  proven  of  great  value  to  him  as  an  oil 


man.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Washingt 
D.  C.,  and  pratcticed  there  for  two  years.  In  1> 
he  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  there  practii  . 
law  until  1919.  During  this  time  he  served  as  me.'? 
ber  of  the  State  Legislature  1896-98,  was  one  of  tr 
proponents  of  the  original  eight-hour-a-day  law 
the  United  States  and  instrumental  in  its  passac 
he  also  wrote  the  Prison  Reform  Law  of  this  st.v. 
that  has  been  copied  since  by  a great  number  . 
western  states.  He  was  nominated  for  the  Sena-, 
and  defeated  though  he  received  the  highest  number 
of  votes  in  the  Convention.  He  has  been  promine:.’ 
in  all  political,  civic  and  club  activities  of  his  state 
In  1904,  he  began  operating  in  oil  in  Wyoming  an  : 
Colorado  with  the  Pittsburg-Salt  Lake  Oil  Company, 
With  the  same  company  he  became  active  in  Okla- 
homa and  Texas.  Today  his  corporation  is  active  in 
the  Northwest  Field  and  the  Breekenridge  Territory. 
He  has  nine  producing  wells,  30,000  acres  of  leasts 
in  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  and 
200  acres  right  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  best  proven 
oil  fields  of  Texas.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  Pittsburg-Salt  Lake  Oil  Company, 
and  is  now  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  follow- 
ing: the  Utah  Hydro  Carbon  Co.,  the  Nevada-Utah 
Tungsten  Co.,  the  Bonanza  Consolidated  and  the 
Monterey  Consolidated  Companies. 

In  1893,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Miss  Blanche  Powers 
became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Taylor,  daughter  of  John 
Powers,  one  of  the  early  newspaper  men  of  Wiscon- 
sin. They  have  two  children — Alvin,  Jr.,  and  Marga- 
ret. The  family  residence  is  at  1404  Lamar  Street. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  a member  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Salt 
Lake  and  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  the  same  city. 

As  one  highly  accomplished,  able,  attractive  and  a 
successful  operator,  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  interests 
will  have  a good  part  in  the  development  of  Texas 
oil  fields. 

HERWOOD  M.  JAMESON,  independent  oil 
operator,  American  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, came  to  Wichita  Falls  in  August,  1918, 
and  since  that  time  has  been  actively  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  the  oil  fields  of 
Wichita  and  adjoining  counties.  He  has  drilled  a 
number  of  successful  wells  and  has  valuable  hold- 
ings in  various  fields  of  North  and  Central  West 
Texas. 

The  major  operations  of  Mr.  Jameson  have  been 
in  the  Burkburnett  and  Eleetra  fields,  although  he 
has  been  interested  in  various  operations  in  Mon- 
tague and  Young  counties. 

Mr.  Jameson  is  a native  of  Texas  and  was  born 
in  Montague  County,  February  25,  1881.  He  is  a 
son  of  W.  S.  and  Fannie  (Pollard)  Jameson,  well 
known  residents  of  Montague  County  for  many 
years.  His  father  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  in  Montague  County  since  1871. 

After  completing  his  studies  in  the  Montague 
schools,  Mr.  Jameson  entered  the  business  world 
and  for  some  fifteen  years  was  connected  with  a 
farm  loan  and  abstract  business  in  Montague 
County.  For  several  years  he  was  a clerk  in  his 
father’s  law  office  and  was  interested  in  the  political 
activities  of  his  home  county. 

On  November  30,  1905,  Mr.  Jameson  was  married 
to  Miss  Mildred  M.  Cothran,  member  of  a well  known 
Montague  family.  They  have  three  daughters. 
Hazel,  Helen  and  Dorothy.  The  family  resides  at 
1627  Eleventh  Street. 

After  coming  to  Wichita  Falls  Mr.  Jameson  was 
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actively  interested  in  the  formation  and  development 
of  several  successful  companies  which  had  a record 
of  highly  successful  operations,  bringing  in  good 
wells  and  later  selling  the  production  to  other  com- 
panies at  a profit.  These  companies  have  all  liqui- 
dated their  assets  and  distributed  the  proceeds 
among  their  stockholders. 

Active  and  energetic,  Mr.  Jameson  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  successful  oil  men  of  this  section,  and  he 
is  very  optimistic  concerning  the  future  of  the  in- 
dustry. He  is  a member  of  the  Mid-Continent  Oil 
and  Gas  Association  and  the  Wichita  Falls  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

r^EnLBERT  N.  WILLIAMS,  well  known  oil 
l'T\  operator,  came  to  Wichita  Falls  January  1. 

1919,  and  took  charge  of  the  business  in  this 
section  of  the  Southern  Oil  Corporation. 

Mr.  Williams  is  a native  of  Colorado — was  born 
at  Denver  June  IS,  1888.  He  is  a son  of  Major  A.  H. 
and  Dora  Bell  (Sanford)  Williams.  His  father  was 
a Major  in  the  United  States  Army  for  many  years. 

After  attending  the  public  and  high  schools  of 
Denver,  Mr.  Williams  entered  Yale  and  graduated 
in  the  Class  of  1910,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.  E. 
Following  the  completion  of  his  college  course  he  en- 
gaged in  railroading  and  was  connected  at  various 
times  with  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  Rock 
Island,  Union  Pacific  and  Denver  and  Rio  Grande. 
He  was  connected  with  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
for  several  years,  commencing  as  brakeman  and 
working  his  way  up  to  the  position  of  superintend- 
ent. Concluding  his  railroad  work  Mr.  Williams 
entered  the  oil  business  and  was  field  superintendent 
for  the  Oklahoma  Petroleum  and  Gas  Company  be- 
fore going  with  the  Southern  Oil  Corporation. 

On  October  26,  1912,  Mr.  Williams  was  married  at 
Denver  to  Miss  Clara  Skeel,  member  of  a well  known 
Colorado  family.  They  have  two  children,  Albert  N. 
Jr.  and  Ruth. 

Mr.  Williams  is  a Thirty-Second  Degree  Mason, 
a member  of  the  Shrine  and  Scottish  Rite  bodies, 
and  also  maintains  membership  in  the  Mid-Continent 
Oil  and  Gas  Association,  the  Wichita  Club  and  Uni- 
versity Club. 


LAUDE  B.  WOODS,  City  National  Bank 
Building,  Wichita  Falls,  oil  operator,  as 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Woodburn  Corporation,  incorporated  at 
85,000,000,  a director  of  the  City  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  interested  in  the  Western  Sand  & Gravel 
Company,  vice-president  of  the  Scotland  Realty 
Company,  and  president  of  the  Thirty-nine  Oil  Com- 
pany, is  a man  of  big  business. 

Mr.  Woods  is  a native  Texan;  he  was  born  at 
Fort  Worth,  on  October  31,  1882.  His  parents  were 
James  P.  Woods  and  Sophie  Alford  Woods.  His 
father  was  county  clerk  of  Tarrant  County  for  many 
years,  a Civil  War  veteran  and  a capitalist.  After 
completing  the  Fort  Worth  public  schools,  Mr. 
Woods  went  direct  into  the  university  of  experience. 
He  began  his  career  as  a newspaper  man,  on  the 
Fort  Worth  Register,  doing  both  office  and  editorial 
work.  He  left  this  work  to  become  attached  to  the 
collection  department  of  the  American  National 
Bank  of  Fort  Worth.  In  1901  he  moved  to  Wichita 
Falls  where  his  rise  into  big  business  has  been 
phenomenal.  He  began  as  bookkeeper  for  the  First 
National  Bank;  later  he  became  bookkeeper  in  the 
City  National  Bank,  and  in  1909,  he  was  made 
cashier  of  the  Wichita  State  Bank.  In  1910  he 


became  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Northwestern 
Brick  Company.  In  1912  he  entered  the  mercantile 
sporting  goods  business  as  Wilfong  & Woods.  In 
1918  he  organized  the  Woodburn  Oil  Corporation, 
with  capitalization  of  85,000,000,  as  vice-president 
and  manager,  W.  W.  Hepburn,  of  Philadelphia,  as 
president,  and  S.  V.  Stehle  as  secretary.  The  cor- 
poration operates  in  all  Wichita  County  fields,  has 
fifty  employees,  and  has  already  thirty  producing 
wells. 

In  1908,  at  Wichita  Falls,  Miss  Blanche  Joline 
became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Woods.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Joline,  age  eight.  The  family  residence 
is  at  1704  Tenth  Street. 

Mr.  Woods  is  a Shriner,  of  the  Maskat  Temple, 
Past  Exalted  Ruler  of  the  B.  P.  O.  E.  in  1908,  a 
member  of  the  Wichita  Club,  of  Wichita  Country 
Club,  the  Forrest  Country  Club,  and  the  Methodist 
Church.  As  one  schooled  in  the  laws  of  finance  from 
boyhood,  as  having  had  intimate  connection  with 
some  of  the  largest  financial  institutions  of  the  state, 
and  as  founder  and  manager  of  a five  million  dollar 
corporation  and  president  of  the  Thirty-nine  Oil 
Company. 

RALPH  LA  WING,  district  manager  for  the 
White  Eagle  Oil  and  Refining  Company, 
with  offices  at  819  American  National  Bank 
Building,  came  to  Wichita  Falls  in  January, 
1919,  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  younger 
men  interested  in  the  oil  business  in  this  section. 
In  developing  the  business  of  the  White  Eagle  Oil 
and  Refining  Company  in  Wichita  Falls  he  has 
achieved  splendid  success  and  enjoys  a reputation 
for  fair  dealing  that  has  won  for  him  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  business  associates. 

The  White  Eagle  Oil  and  Refining  Company  has 
its  general  offices  and  refinery  at  Fort  Worth  with 
adequately  equipped  tank  farms  and  pipe  lines  serv- 
ing the  various  fields  in  Wichita  County.  Officers 
of  the  company  are:  L.  L.  Marcell,  president;  R.  R. 

Irwin,  vice-president  in  charge  of  refineries;  E.  C. 
Winters,  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales;  H.  F. 
Bagby,  vice-president  in  clrarge  of  stations;  Lee 
Scott,  vice-president  in  charge  of  leases  and  pro- 
duction; John  J.  Jones,  general  counsel;  A.  N.  Allen, 
treasurer;  E.  A.  Kermott,  assistant  treasurer;  Milo 
T.  Jones,  secretary;  H.  M.  Breidenthal,  assistant 
secretary;  C.  A.  Irwin,  assistant  secretary;  J.  J. 
Jones,  assistant  secretary.  The  company  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  substantial  of  the  independent 
producers  and  besides  its  large  refinery  with  a daily 
capacity  of  several  thousand  barrels  of  crude  and 
extensive  holdings  in  the  Kansas  fields,  has  some 
production  in  the  Mexia  field. 

Mr.  Rawing  is  a native  of  Missouri  and  was  born 
at  Springfield  in  1884,  a son  of  S.  S.  and  Mary 
(Cox)  Rawing,  both  natives  of  Missouri.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  Spring- 
field  and  at  Drury  College.  After  leaving  school  he 
began  railroad  work  and  was  connected  with  the 
transportation  department  of  various  roads  in 
Colorado  and  Missouri  for  twelve  years.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 19 IS,  ho  became  traffic  manager  for  the 
Wilhoit  Refining  Company,  remaining  with  this 
concern  until  accepting  his  present  position  with  the 
White  Eagle  Oil  and  Refining  Company. 

In  August,  1919,  Mr.  Rawing  was  married  at 
Wichita  Falls  to  Miss  Cornelia  Tracy,  of  Dallas. 
They  reside  at  Call  b ield. 
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OHN  L McMAHON,  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Wichita  Falls,  oil  operator,  as 
general  superintendent  of  the  North  Texas 
Division  of  the  Texas  Company,  is  aligned 
with  one  of  the  older  and  most  dependable  oil 
companies  of  Texas.  Having  been  in  the  oil  business 
all  of  his  life,  he  is  one  of  the  leading  managers 
in  the  business  today.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
City  National  Bank,  Wichita  Falls,  and  a member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Mid-Continent 
Oil  & Gas  Association. 

Mr.  McMahon  is  a native  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  born  in  Kansas  City  of  that  state  on  December 
9,  1876.  His  parents  were  D.  ,T.  McMahon  and  Mar- 
garet McMahon.  Pennsylvania  public  school  and 
then  business  colleges,  gave  the  youth  his  earliest 
training.  Ever  since  the  age  of  fifteen,  John  L. 
McMahon  has  been  in  the  oil  business  and  practically 
in  every  branch,  first  in  the  Pennsylvania  fields, 
then  in  Ohio,  and  later  in  Oklahoma.  Mr.  McMahon 
has  always  worked  as  an  independent  operator  until 
coming  to  Wichita  Falls  in  1913  as  manager  of  the 
North  Texas  Division  for  the  Texas  Company.  The 
Texas  Company  is  not  a beginner  in  the  business, 
but,  in  being  on  the  field,  in  its  start,  experience,  and 
holdings,  it  is  a pioneer. 

Mr.  McMahon  was  married  to  Miss  Myra  King, 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  June  14,  1917.  Myra  Jane  is 
their  one  daughter,  and  Marg-aret,  Mr.  McMahon’s 
daughter  by  a former  marriage.  The  family  resides 
at  1805  Tenth  Street. 

A man  of  Mr.  McMahon’s  influence  and  position 
has  social  duties  to  perform.  He  is  a life  member 
of  the  B.  P.  O.  E.,  K.  of  C.,  a member  of  the  Wichita 
Club  and  of  the  Wichita  Golf  Club.  His  church 
association  is  Catholic. 

As  an  oil  man  that  has  been  trained  from  youth 
in  every  phase  of  the  business,  as  one  who  personally 
is  acquainted  first  hand  with  all  the  details,  as 
general  superintendent  of  one  of  Texas’  oldest 
companies  for  his  district,  Mr.  McMahon  is  a leader 
in  his  business. 

EORGE  B.  FULLER,  Bob  Waggoner  Build- 
ing, Wichita  Falls,  oil  operator  and  district 
repi-esentative  of  the  White  Oil  Corporation, 
a company  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City,  has  for  many  years  been  a man  active  in  hand- 
ling big  finance.  So  efficient  is  he  in  this  realm 
that  the  Government  picked  him  as  one  of  the  men  to 
dispose  of  8600,000,000.00  of  surplus  property,  after 
having  used  him  in  other  services  in  the  world  war. 

Mr.  Fuller  is  a native  of  Illinois.  He  was  born  at 
Peoria  of  that  state,  on  May  19th,  1877.  His  parents 
were  Marion  O.  and  Emma  Evans  Fuller.  The  Peoria 
public  schools  gave  the  youth  his  first  education  and 
then  the  University  of  Business  and  Experience  since. 
He  began  his  life  career  as  a railroader,  a profession 
he  followed  for  fifteen  years.  He  first  was  with  the 
Toledo,  Peoria  & Western  Ry.,  engaged  in  office 
work;  he  then  became  associated  with  the  Wabash  & 
St.  Louis,  ‘in  the  Transportation  Department,  where 
he  served  eight  years.  Later  he  went  to  the  Trans- 
portation Department  of  the  M.  K.  & T.,  then  yielded 
to  his  longing  for  farm  life  and  tried  for  one  year, 
but  left  that  for  service  with  the  I.  & G.  N.  Ry., 
where  he  worked  for  seven  years.  It  was  then  that 
he  entered  the  oil  business  in  Southern  Texas,  in  1914, 
at  Humble  and  Goose  Creek,  operating  independ- 
ently, with  headquarters  at  Houston.  In  September 
of  1918,  he  enlisted  in  military  service  at  Camp 


Bowie  and  was  commissioned  Captain.  He  was  pro. 
moted  to  the  rank  of  Major  in  March  of  1919  and 
discharged  in  September  of  the  same  year.  He  cam. 
direct  to  Wichita  Falls,  December  10,  1919,  as  dis- 
trict representative  of  the  White  Oil  Company  of 
New  York  City. 

In  1901,  at  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Fuller  married  Miss  Ber- 
tha Wickenden  of  that  city.  They  now  have  resident- 
at  the  Brook  Manor,  Wichita  Falls.  Mr.  Fuller  is  ;i 
Mason,  a Shriner  of  the  Maskat  Temple,  a \\ . O.  \V  . 
a director  of  the  Wichita  Club  and  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  His  church  affiliation  is  Episcopal. 

As  a man  of  keen  business  judgment  which  th. 
Government  saw  fit  to  use  as  finance  officer  for 
Camp  Bowie,  expending  $22, 000, 000. 00  in  that  capac- 
ity, and  in  the  disposal  of  the  immense  post-war 
salvaging,  as  one  celebrated  for  his  dispatch — as 
transportation  agent  for  the  36th  Division  he  secured 
the  best  record  for  quickness  of  moves  of  any  other 
transportation  agent  in  the  U.  S.,  as  representative 
for  a strong  and  able  oil  corporation  in  the  capacity 
of  district  representative,  Mr.  Fuller  will  do  his  share 
in  the  oil  industry  of  Texas,  and  that  share  is  a large 
one. 


B.  COItLETT,  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Wichita  Falls,  as  manager  of  the  Land 
and  Leasing  Department  of  the  North 
Texas  district  of  the  Texas  Company,  is 
directing  one  of  the  most  vital  divisions  of  oil 
activity  of  one  of  the  most  able  companies  in  the 
Lone  Star  State.  His  work  is  foundation  work; 
before  any  wells  can  be  brought  in,  oil  territory  must 
be  brought  into  the  possession  of  a developer,  either 
by  ownership  or  by  lease.  By  his  work  he  de- 
termines the  where  of  all  activities  for  the  future 
of  his  company,  and  thus  has  in  a very  large  sense 
its  success  in  his  direction.  Though  it  is  the  be- 
ginning work,  the  success  of  his  department  is  es- 
sential to  success  in  every  phase  of  activity  that 
follows.  For  such  a position,  Mr.  Corlett  is  well 
fitted,  experienced  for  years  in  the  business,  and  he 
is  one  of  the  most  active  and  successful  men  operat- 
ing in  his  line  in  his  part  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Corlett  was  born  at  Farmersburg,  in  Clayton 
County,  Iowa,  on  November  23,  1861.  His  parents 
were  John  E.  and  Catherine  Crawford  Corlett.  They 
came  to  the  state  of  Iowa  from  New  York  state. 
Iowa  public  schools  provided  W.  B.  Corlett’s  educa- 
tion. He  first  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising, 
.even  before  coming  to  Texas.  In  1895  he  yielded 
to  the  call  of  the  Lone  Star  State  and  located  in 
Clay  County,  north  of  Henrietta,  where  he  pursued 
the  business  of  farming  and  stock  raising.  In  1905 
he  went  into  the  real  estate  business  in  Henrietta; 
in  1907  he  began  the  oil  business  with  the  Corsicana 
Petroleum  Company,  with  which  he  remained  for 
two  years.  In  1909  he  became  affiliated  with  the 
Producers’  Oil  Company  which  later  was  merged 
with  the  Texas  Company.  With  the  Texas  Company 
he  started  in  the  land  department  and  located  in 
Henrietta  as  lease  man,  under  Frank  Cullinan,  and 
since  1915  he  has  had  charge  of  the  land  department 
of  his  company  on  everything  north  of  Waco.  More 
recently  he  has  been  directing  only  the  North  Texas 
division. 

On  December  3,  1S85,  Mr.  Corlett  married  Miss 
Idella  Carty,  of  Iowa.  They  have  four  children: 
Williard  Irving  Corlett  is  located  at  Minneapolis, 
Florence  Jeanette  is  now  Mrs.  T.  C.  Moss,  of  Dallas; 
Ross  Harold  is  in  the  oil  business  at  Wichita  Falls, 
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while  Mattie  .Ruth  is  still  at  home.  The  family 
residence  is  at  1316  Ninth  Street. 

Mr.  Corlett  is  a Shriner  and  a Knight  Templar; 
he  is  a member  of  the  K.  of  P.,  of  the  W.  O.  W.  and 
of  the  Elks,  and  of  the  Wichita  Country  Club  as 
well.  His  church  affiliation  is  Methodist.  As  a 
man  whose  work  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
oil  development,  Mr.  Corlett  is  playing  an  import- 
ant part. 

ENRY  FORD,  oil  operator  and  president  of 
the  Henry  Ford  Oil  Company,  is  active  in 
Wichita  County  tields  as  well  as  in  other 
oil  centers.  While  oil  was  discovered  in  the 
territory  of  Wichita  Falls  years  back,  yet  it  was 
not  until  a few  years  ago  that  the  present  era  of 
big  development  and  immense  fortunes  began.  It 
is  in  the  heart  of  just  this  territory  that  the  Henry 
Ford  Oil  Company  has  its  holdings  and  is  making 
its  developments.  The  company  operates  principally 
in  the  Northwest  Territory  of  Burkburnett,  and  in 
one  Texhoma  field.  Mr.  Ford  also  has  valuable  hold- 
ings in  Mexia. 

Mr.  Ford  was  born  at  Bowie,  Texas,  on  April  9, 
1881.  His  parents  are  Griffin  Ford,  county  judge  of 
Montague  County  from  1888  to  1890,  and  Fannie 
Dawson  Ford.  The  Bowie  public  school  system  gave 
Mr.  Ford  his  education  and  for  his  business  career 
he  started  in  the  real  estate  and  loan  business  at 
Sayre,  Oklahoma,  where  he  continued  for  sixteen 
years.  In  1919  he  came  to  Wichita  Falls  where 
he  organized  the  company  he  now  directs  as  presi- 
dent and  began  operating  in  oil. 

In  1900,  at  his  home  town.  Mr.  Ford  married  Miss 
Ada  Huff,  a Bowie  girl.  They  have  two  children, 
Henry  E.,  who  is  associated  with  the  Security  Na- 
tional Bank  at  Wichita  Falls,  and  Ruby  Pearl.  Mr. 
Ford  belongs  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  by 
church  affiliation  he  is  a Baptist. 


AMES  L.  McCONKEY  is  an  honored  and 
reputed  citizen  of  Wichita  Falls,  having 
! been  identified  with  many  of  the  leading 

1 VT''  financial  and  business  institutions  of  that 
city  for  many  years. 

Mr.  McConkey  was  born  at  Hartville,  Missouri, 
on  June  8,  I860.  His  parents  were  Sidney  Edward 
McConkey  and  Sarah  C.  Black  McConkey.  Missouri 
gave  the  youth  his  education.  In  1888,  appreciating 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  Lone  Star  State,  he 
came  to  Fort  Worth.  For  two  years  he  kept  books 
for  the  D.  J.  Calkins  Grain  House.  He  then  bought 
a farm  and  for  the  next  twenty  years  he  farmed 
in  Holiday  Valley,  above  Lake  Wichita.  For  ten 
years  he  threshed  grain  on  the  present  site  of  Lake 
Wichita.  He  and  Mr.  Ford  introduced  the  first  steam 
thresher  into  Archer  County.  About  1910  he  moved 
into  Wichita  Falls,  retained  his  farm  and  stock  ranch 
and  bought  and  sold  cattle.  Four  years  later  the 
Farmers’  Cotton  Oil  Company  organized  and  Mr. 
McConkey  became  its  president.  He  has  been  a 
leader  in  various  business  interests  of  the  city.  He 
was  an  originator  and  is  a director  of  the  Wichita 
State  Bank  & Trust  Company;  he  is  vice-president 
and  a director  of  the  McClendon  Oil  Company;  he  is 
secretary-treasurer  and  a director  of  the  Ford-Mc- 
Conkey  Oil  Company. 

In  1894,  in  Archer  County,  Miss  Anna  Nail,  of 
Arkansas,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  McConkey. 
Mabel,  deceased  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  Homer 
now  twenty  years  of  age,  are  their  two  children. 
The  family  residence  is  at  1512  Thirteenth  Street. 


Mr.  McConkey  is  vice-president  of  the  State 
Farmers’  Union  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Farm- 
ers’ Exchange,  located  at  Houston.  He  is  a W.  O.  W. 
and  a Presbyterian.  He  is  a leader  and  in  a large 
way  spokesman  for  one  of  the  big  industries  of  his 
section,  the  agricultural  .interests. 

EORGE  DASHNER,  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Cotton  Oil 
Company,  Inc.,  Wichita  Falls,  is  one  of  the 
directing  officials  of  one  of  the  best  gin 
and  cotton  oil  concerns  that  has  plants  throughout 
northwestern  Texas  and  compares  favorably  with 
any  like  organization  in  the  state.  Associated  with 
Mr.  Dashner  in  official  capacity  are  Frank  Kell, 
president,  and  J.  Perry  Bui'ris,  vice-president.  The 
organization  has  twelve  gins  with  a daily  capacity 
of  forty  bales  each  that  well  take  care  of  the  terri- 
tory inscribed  by  a radius  of  sixty  miles  around 
Wichita  Falls. in  every  way;  the  plant  at  Wichita 
Falls  cover  a half  block,  has  a ginning  capacity  of 
forty  bales  a day  and  a mill  capacity  of  eighty  tons 
a day.  Forty  employees  are  with  the  Wichita  estab- 
lishment, seventy-five  with  the  other  twelve  plants 
over  the  country.  7,700  bales  of  cotton  were  ginned 
in  1919,  while  the  total  of  1920  reached  10,000. 

Mr.  Dashner  was  born  in  Choctaw  County,  Missis- 
sippi, 1869.  His  father,  G.  H.  Dashner,  is  a retired 
farmer,  age  eighty-two,  living  at  Dallas;  he  came 
to  Texas  in  1876.  The  public  schools  of  Hunt  County 
gave  Mr.  Dashner  his  education  and  he  then  started 
his  business  career  as  a bookkeeper  in  a cotton  oil 
establishment  at  Wolfe  City,  Texas.  Here  he  served 
until  1903  when  he  went  to  Ardmore,  Okla.,  in  the 
same  business,  and  later  to  Chickasha  of  the  same 
state.  From  this  location  he  was  called  to  his 
present  work  as  secretary  and  general  manager  of 
the  Wichita  Falls  Cotton  Oil  Company  in  September, 
1919.  The  Wichita  firm  was  established  in  1907  by 
other  than  its  directors  and  owners  of  today;  it 
took  on  its  present  personnel  of  directors  and  own- 
ers in  1919. 

In  1893,  in  Hunt  County,  Mr.  Dashner  married 
Miss  Lucy  Benge,  a native  of  Hunt  County.  Her 
father,  R.  P.  Benge,  a farmer,  is  deceased.  They 
have  four  children:  Miss  Nellie,  one  of  the  best 

high  school  teachers  in  the  state,  in  the  Wichita  high 
school  faculty,  Mrs.  Lucile  (Dashner)  Heffner, 
whose  husband  is  of  the  U.  S.  Army  as  first  lieu- 
tenant, George,  Jr.,  and  his  sister,  Miss  Frances, 
both  in  school.  The  Dashner  residence  is  at  180S 
Huff  Avenue.  Mr.  Dashner  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason 
of  Wolfe  City,  and  a member  of  the  Elks  at  Wichita 
Falls;  his  church  affiliation  is  Presbyterian. 

Wichita  Falls  has  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural 
territories  to  back  her  that  any  city  of  the  South 
enjoys.  For  Mr.  Dashner  and  his  interest  there  is 
an  immense  future  and  a great  service  will  be 
rendered  by  them  to  their  part  of  the  state. 
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ERT  BRODAY,  Bob  Waggoner  Building, 
Wichita  Falls,  manager  of  the  Wichita  de- 
partment of  the  Humble  Oil  & Refining 
Company,  as  one  who  has  been  in  the  oil 
business  for  twenty  years  and  learned  every  detail 
of  it  by  personal  experience  from  tool  dressing  on 
up  to  the  management  of  big  interests,  is  one  of 
the  leading  managers  in  an  immense  Texas  industry 
today. 

Mr.  Broday  is  a native  of  Ohio  and  began  the  oil 
business  in  that  state.  In  1900  he  went  West  and 
worked  in  the  oil  fields  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and 
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Texas,  bac^  and  forth.  In  1912,  he  located  at 
Wichita  Fails  and  began  operating  independently. 
In  January  of  1917  he  became  associated  with  the 
Humble  Oil  & Refining  Company  whose  interests 
he  now  directs  in  one  of  the  most  prolific  oil  terri- 
tories of  the  country. 

Mr.  Broday  is  a Mason,  a Shriner  of  the  Maskat 
Temple. 

M.  GUISWOLI),  City  National  Bank  Build- 
ings, Wichita  Falls,  president  of  the  Gris- 
wold Oil  Company,  through  his  company 
owns  over  fifty  producing  wells  and  a num- 
ber of  rigs  and  one  spudder.  The  company  has  several 
hundred  acres  of  leases  proven  and  semi-proven 
leases  in  the  Wichita  County  Fields.  Several  wells 
are  being  put  down  at  the  present  Associated  with 
Mr.  G riswold  as  officials  of  the  company  are  Eugene 
Christian  of  New  York,  vice  president,  and  Eugene 
F.  Griswold,  secretary,  treasurer  and  field  manager. 

The  company  has  recently  developed  an  area 
known  as  the  Burnett  Loyd  lease  3%  miles  Southeast 
of  Electra  in  which  they  have  brought  in  5 big  wells 
ranging  from  300  to  000  barrels  daily.  There  are 
eight  proven  sands  on  four  of  which  they  have  pro- 
ducing wells. 

Mr.  Griswold  was  born  in  Tennessee,  at  McMinn- 
ville, on  October  27,  1806.  His  parents  were  Norman 
W.  Griswold  and  Eliza  (Smallman)  Griswold.  Ten- 
nessee public  schools  gave  him  his  education.  He 
began  his  business  career  in  that  state  as  a traveling 
salesman.  Later  he  took  up  the  hotel  business,  and 
in  1900,  appreciating  the  advantage  offered  by  the 
Lone  Star  State,  he  came  to  Texas  in  1906  and  en- 
tered the  hotel  business  here.  In  Weatherford  and 
Mineral  Wells  he  owned  hotels.  In  1910,  he  gave 
these  up  in  order  to  locate  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  as 
State  Agent  of  the  Merchants  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Later  he  moved  to  Waco,  still  as  State  Man- 
ager of  the  company  he  had  started  with  at  San 
Antonio,  but  in  the  fall  of  1915  this  company  failed 
to  come  up  with  its  contract  with  Mr.  Griswold,  he 
resigned,  sued  them  for  breach  of  contract  and  se- 
cured judgment  for  $25,000.  It  was  then,  in  1916, 
that  he  came  to  Wichita  Falls  and  began  operating 
in  oil. 

In  1886,  at  McMinnville,  Tenn.,  Mr.  Griswold  mar- 
ried Miss  Allene  Faulkner,  daughter  of  a prominent 
cotton  mill  man  of  that  state.  This  was  the  climax 
of  a romance  that  began  in  public  school  days.  They 
have  one  son — Eugene  F.,  secretary,  treasurer  and 
field  manager  of  the  Griswold  Oil  Company.  The 
family  residence  is  at  1722  Huff  Avenue. 

Mr.  Griswold  is  a Mason,  a member  of  the  Wichita 
Club,  the  University  Club  and  of  the  Christian 
church.  Operating  in  one  of  the  surest  oil  fields  of 
Texas  with  over  fifty  wells  already  to  the  credit  of 
his  management  and  with  new  ones  arriving,  Mr. 
Griswold  is  one  of  the  successful  oil  men  of  Texas. 

L.  RAHL,  independent  oil  producer,  712  City 
National  Bank  Building,  Wichita  Falls,  has 
not  been  engaged  in  the  oil  business  for  as 
long  a period  as  some  other  of  the  well 
known  oil  men  of  West  Texas,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
anyone  has  had  a more  varied  experience  in  the  in- 
dustry than  he  has.  He  has  run  pumps,  worked  as 
tool  dresser  and  driller,  scout,  and,  in  fact,  in  every 
field  capacity  known  to  the  oil  fraternity.  And  in 
each  of  these  positions  he  made  good,  satisfying  his 
employers  and  his  own  conscience  which  always  de- 


manded that  he  give  a full  measure  of  service  for 
each  day’s  pay  received. 

When  Mr.  Rahl  determined  to  enter  the  oil  business 
on  his  own  account,  he  brought  to  his  operations  a 
fund  of  experience  that  has  proven  more  valuable 
perhaps  than  a large  financial  capital.  His  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  details  of  field  work  has  enabled 
him  to  grasp  many  opportunities  that  might  not  have 
been  apparent  to  a man  not  thoroughly  experienced 
in  such  matters.  He  now  has  a good  deal  of  valuable 
production,  some  in  Block  96  of  the  Burkburnett  pool 
and  also  in  the  Duncan,  Oklahoma,  field.  His  first 
experience  in  the  oil  game  was  in  the  Ramming  field. 
He  later  went  to  Ranger  and  Eastland  and  then  to 
Wichita  P’alls. 

Mr.  Rahl  is  a native  of  Texas  and  was  born  in 
Bosque  county  in  1886.  He  is  a son  of  J.  E.  and 
Fannie  (Wright)  Rahl.  His  father  was  for  many 
years  a well  known  merchant  of  Bosque  county  and 
is  now  deceased.  His  mother  was  a native  of 
Tennessee  and  came  to  Texas  when  a young  girl. 

After  receiving  his  education  in  the  public  and 
private  schools  Mr.  Rahl  began  his  life’s  work  in  the 
cattle  business  in  Bosque  and  Hamilton  counties, 
later  going  to  Arizona  where  he  engaged  in  mining 
for  five  years.  He  then  entered  the  oil  business  and 
has  been  especially  successful. 

Mr.  Rahl  is  interested  in  various  properties  and 
with  J.  W.  Farabee  owns  the  Wichita  Theatre,  the 
leading  show  house  of  this  section  of  Texas. 

In  1912  Mr.  Rahl  was  married  in  Wichita  Falls 
to  Miss  Della  Oaks,  a native  of  Missouri.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Olive  Jane.  Their  home  is  at  2014 
Elizabeth  street. 

Mr.  Rahl  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a mem- 
ber of  Maskat  Temple  and  of  the  Scottish  Rite  bodies 
and  the  Elks.  He  is  active  in  various  civic  enter- 
prises and  an  earnest  and  consistent  booster  for 
Wichita  Falls. 

EACH  A.  LASELLE,  member  of  the  firm  of 
Carter,  Nance  and  Laselle,  independent  oil 
operators,  room  one  of  the  Jones-Kennedv 

Building,  619  Seventh  Street,  came  to 

Wichita  Falls  in  August,  1918,  and  has  been  an 
active  figure  in  the  oil  development  of  this  section 
since  that  time.  His  firm  has  drilled  three  success- 
ful producers  at  Burkburnett  and  is  extensively  in- 
terested in  various  properties  in  other  fields  of  North 
and  Central  West  Texas.  Across  the  river  in  Okla- 
homa they  have  2,500  acres  and  two  hundred  acres 
are  held  under  lease  in  Wichita  County.  At  Presidio 
in  very  promising  territory  they  have  a total  of 
thirty  thousand  acres  under  lease. 

Mr.  Laselle  is  personally  interested  in  the  Na- 
tional Oil  and  Gas  Company  and  is  president  of  the 
Burkburnett  General  Oil  Company,  an  organization 
dealing  in  production,  leases  and  various  other 
phases  of  the  oil  industry.  Each  of  the  companies 
has  been  a success. 

Prior  to  engaging  in  the  oil  business,  Mr.  Laselle 
was  an  active  mining  engineer  for  fifteen  years, 
operating  in  Wyoming,  California,  Washington  and 
British  Columbia.  He  owns  the  China  Creek  Hy- 
draulic Mining  Company  and  the  Nugget  Gulch  Min- 
ing Company  but  has  closed  down  both  properties 
on  account  of  the  shortage  and  high  price  of  labor. 
He  expects  to  complete  the  development  of  both  as 
soon  as  conditions  have  returned  to  normal. 

On  April  11,  1907,  Mr.  Laselle  was  married  in 
New  York  City  to  Miss  Theodore  Evelyn  Mason, 
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3»mber  of  a .well  known  Connecticut  family.  They 
i4ve  one  son,  Beach  A.,  Jr. 

Mr.  Laselle  is  a native  of  Vermont  and  was 
,.,rn  at  St.  Albans,  July  11,  1870,  a son  of  Arthur 
j^elle.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
•.he  St.  Albans  high  school. 

A man  of  keen  and  discriminating  judgment,  Mr. 
ijSelle  sees  a bright  future  for  the  oil  industry  in 
1,  xus  and  expects  to  see  Wichita  Falls  continue  the 
•.  markable  growth  of  the  past  three  years. 

Mr.  Laselle  is  a member  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers  and  the  Camp  Fire  Club 
f America. 

r rT*l|)Vt'ARD  D.  DAVENPORT,  City  National 

jHJ  Bank  Building,  Wichita  Falls,  oil  operator, 
i.  president  and  manager  of  the  Inter-Ocean 

j 1 Oil  Company,  trustee  of  the  Buckeye  Petrol- 
, mi  Company,  also  of  the  Southwestern  Petroleum 
Company  and  is  right  at  the  center  of  the  immense 
activities  that  have  come  to  Wichita  Falls  and  the 
West  in  its  new  era  of  prosperity  and  gigantic 
growth. 

Mr.  Davenport  comes  from  Oregon  originally. 
He  was  born  at  La  Grande  of  that  state,  on  April 
29,  1880.  His  parents  were  Daniel  Davenport  and 
Abigail  Dunton  Davenport.  The  youth  was  educated 
lirst  in  the  public  schools  of  his  state  and  then  in 
the  University  of  Oregon.  He  began  his  business 
career  by  becoming  attached  to  a manufacturing 
concern  after  his  university  training,  in  Portland, 
and  worked  at  this  business  for  four  years.  In  1904 
he  began  the  oil  business  at  Batson,  Texas.  He 
was  there  for  two  years,  then  in  1906  went  to  Kansas 
City  where  he  continued  the  oil  business.  In  1918  he 
came  to  Wichita  Falls. 


At  Kansas  City,  in  1909,  Mr.  Davenport  married 
Miss  June  Norman  of  that  city.  Her  father,  Joseph 
L.  Norman,  was  a leader  in  that  city  and  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Education 
for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davenport 
have  residence  at  1715  Eighth  Street.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Kansas  City  Athletic  Club,  of  the 
W ichita  Club,  the  Wichita  Golf  Club  and  Glen 
Garden  Club  of  Fort  Worth.  His  church  affiliation 
is  Presbyterian. 

V ith  a big  and  strong  company  that  already  has 
brought  in  and  owns  a number  of  producing  wells, 
and  with  hundreds  of  acres  of  proven  land  awaiting 
their  continued  development,  Mr.  Davenport  will 
be  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Texas  oil  world  for 
years  to  come. 

ERNAKD  HOSKINS,  Wichita  Falls,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Red  Burk  Oil  Com- 
pany. brought  in  the  first  oil  well  the  state 
of  Wyoming  ever  had  and  is  now  among 
the  most  aggressive  developers  of  the  new  fields 
<’f  Texas.  But  Mr.  Hoskins  is  a man  of  big  business 
■n  other  realms;  he  has  served  for  years  with  The 
Globe  and  The  Post  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  for 
'•'me  time  ‘with  the  Guggenheim  Syndicate,  with 
headquarters  at  the  American  capital  and  at  Paris, 
h ranee,  at  which  latter  place  he  interested  foreign 
•'npital  in  Wyoming  as  an  oil  field — though  at  that 
•me  there  was  not  an  oil  well  in  that  state — organ- 
vd  the  Franco-Wyoming  Oil  Company,  drilled  the 
••wo very  well  on  Salt  Creek  which  started  the  state 
. j " yoming  in  the  oil  business.  Associated  with 
*r-  Hoskins  in  official  capacity  is  E.  M.  Jarrett, 
p resident  of  the  Red  Burk  Oil  Company.  This  or- 


ganization is  operating  principally  in  the  Temple- 
White  field,  Wichita  County,  Texas,  and  in  some  of 
the  Oklahoma  fields.  The  Beggs  field  has  also 
witnessed  their  activity  and  from  the  three  scenes 
of  their  activity  they  receive  a splendid  production 
which  is  increasing  daily  as  they  continue  their 
operation  on  leases  held.  The  company  was  organ- 
ized in  May  of  1918. 

Mr.  Hoskins  is  a native  of  Massachusetts,  having 
been  born  at  Boston,  March  19,  1885.  His  father, 
M.  B.  Hoskins,  was  active  in  the  manufacturing 
business  of  that  state,  his  mother  was  Alberta 
(Curtis)  Hoskins.  The  schools  of  Boston,  including 
Boston  College,  gave  the  youth  his  education  He 
began  newspaper  work  in  which  he  has  been  emi- 
nently successful  as  noted  above  and  which,  indi-_ 
rectly,  led  into  the  oil  business  as  it  was  as  a result 
of  his  French  newspaper  work  that  the  Wyoming 
initial  well  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Hoskins.  From 
that  day  he  has  been  at  the  forefront  among  de- 
velopers in  this  industry. 

In  1911,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Miss  Helen  Perman 
became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Hoskins.  They  have  a 
daughter,  Dorothy,  and  the  family  residence  is  at 
1404  Kemp  Boulevard. 

Mr.  Hoskins’  war  service  was  with  the  aviation 
service  of  America,  in  which  he  was  a first  lieutenant 
in  command  of  the  S3rd  Squadron,  he  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Meyer,  Camp  Mead,  Camp  Custer,  Camp 
Lewis  and  at  the  Vancouver  Barracks.  He  was  with 
the  Forest  Division  of  the  air  service  in  the  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  woods,  cutting  spruce  for  air- 
planes. It  was  from  this  service  that  he  received  his 
discharge  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Hoskins  is  of  the  younger  generation  who 
have  already  arrived  to  a place  with  the  older  men 
of  business  because  of  unusual  leadership,  ability 
and  success.  He  and  his  interests,  already  having 
achieved  much  in  the  oil  world,  will  be  heard  from 
as  leaders  in  the  generation  to  come. 

UDGE  SAMUEL  .1.  BARNETT,  newspaper- 
man  and  Judge,  has  had  a place  among  the 
most  enterprising  citizens  of  Dallas,  his 
adopted  city,  since  1895.  For  more  than  a 
decade  connected  with  the  great  Dallas  News  enter- 
prise and  for  the  last  sixteen  years  active  in  legal 
service  as  county  clerk  and  judge,  he  is  known  and 
esteemed  by  a host  of  friends. 

Mr.  Barnett  is  a native  of  Georgia.  He  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Dalton,  on  May  24,  1878.  His  father 
is  James  Barnett,  his  mother  Mary  (Edmondson) 
Barnett,  both  living.  In  1888  the  family  answered 
the  call  of  the  Lone  Star  State  and  located  in  Dallas 
where  they  have  since  resided.  Accordingly,  young 
Barnett  was  educated  in  the  school  system  of  Dallas. 
He  then  entered  the  employ  of  The  Dallas  News 
where  for  eleven  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
men  of  the  Circulation  Department.  In  1906  he  an- 
nounced himself  candidate  for  County  Clerk  for 
Dallas  County  and  he  was  elected.  For  eight  years 
he  served  the  public  in  this  capacity  efficiently.  In 
1914,  he  was  candidate  for  the  judgeship  of  precinct 
one  and  he  was  elected.  He  has  been  re-elected 
three  times  and  is  candidate  for  the  fourth  term. 
His  ability,  his  experience,  his  sympathy  and  under- 
standing are  appreciated  by  his  acquaintances  and 
by  those  who  meet  him  in  his-  professional  career. 

On  June  the  12th,  1919,  romance  prevailed  and 
Miss  Vernon  McKinstrey  became  the  wife  of  Judge 
Barnett. 
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l)  PETERSON,  general  superintendent  in 
Texas  for  the  Kansas  and  Gulf  Oil  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  at  Wichita  Falls 
and  Burkburnett,  began  his  oil  career  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1891  with  the  Union  Oil  Company 
with  which  he  was  identified  for  five  years.  In  1893 
he  went  to  the  Ohio  fields  where  he  was  with  the 
Ohio  Oil  Company  until  1897.  He  went  to  the  West 
Virginia  fields  for  a year  and  then  returned  to  Ohio 
and  came  to  Texas  following  the  opening  of  the 
famous  Spindletop  field  in  1902,  becoming  asso- 
ciated with  Bill  Meadows,  John  O’Neil  and  other 
old  timers  well  known  to  the  oil  fraternity  of  the 
early  days.  He  operated  extensively  in  the  coastal 
fields,  drilling  a number  of  wells  at  Humble  and 
Goose  Creek.  He  spent  a year  in  the  Mexican  fields 
where  he  served  as  superintendent  of  different 
companies.  Mr.  Peterson  was  born  at  Triumph  Hill, 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  heart  of  the  oil  fields,  on  March 
29,  1875,  a son  of  Charles  and  Mary  Peterson.  His 
father  was  a well  known  Pennsylvania  oil  man  and 
the  younger  Peterson  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere 
redolent  of  the  oil  industry.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  and  early  in  life 
became  engaged  in  the  oil  business. 

In  1908  he  was  married  at  Houston  to  Miss  Ida 
Belle  Kane.  They  have  two  children,  Harriet  and 
Edward,  Jr. 

Mr.  Peterson  is  a 32d  degree  Mason,  Consistory 
No.  2,  Dallas,  and  a Shriner  of  Maskat  Temple, 
Wichita  Falls,  holding  a life  membership  in  each. 
Mr.  Peterson  has  been  Texas  superintendent  for  the 
Kansas  and  Gulf  for  four  years,  coming  to  Wichita 
Falls  to  assume  his  present  position  in  1918.  Mr. 
Peterson  is  thoroughly  eTicient  in  handling  standard 
as  well  as  rotary  tools  and  probably  one  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  the  Mid-Continent  fields  in  both 
drilling  and  production. 

OHN  ONEIL,  oil  operator,  American  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Wichita  Falls,  multi- 
millionaire, is  a pioneer  in  the  oil  business. 
There  is  not  a Texas  oil  field  today  but  has 
known  Mr.  Oneil’s  development  and  in  each  of  them 
he  has  met  with  the  biggest  type  of  success.  Operat- 
ing alone  or  with  his  brother,  H.  A.  Oneil,  at  Burk- 
burnett, as  Oneil  & Oneil,  he  has  brought  in  wells  in 
the  northwest  fields,  in  Blocks  Nos.  74.  75,  96  and 
97,  and  the  townsite  at  Burkburnett,  also  in  Electra. 
Goose  Creek,  Sour  Lake,  Humble  and  Beaumont, 
Texas,  and  in  the  Glen  pool  in  Oklahoma.  He  has 
an  interest  in  a large  number  of  producing  wells 
and  an  extensive  area  of  leases. 

Mr.  Oneil  hails  from  New  York.  He  was  born  at 
Syracuse  of  that  state  on  August  29,  1872.  His 
parents  were  Cornelius  Oneil,  a pioneer  oil  man 
of  Pennsylvania,  deceased  since  1917,  and  Anne 
Dalton  Oneil.  After  a thorough  course  in  the  school 
system  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Oneil  as  a youth  of 
seventeen  began  his  career  as  an  oil  man,  beginning 
at  that  time  with  Pue  & Emmerson,  who  sent  him 
to  Signet",  Ohio.  Later  he  went  with  Kirtbride 
Brothers  of  the  same  state,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty 
he  began  to  operate  independently  for  himself  -and 
has  continued  in  that  way  to  this  day.  In  1901  he 
came  to  Texas  by  way  of  West  Virginia  where  he 
worked  for  four  years.  His  Texas  operations  began 
in  Beaumont,  at  Spindle  Top.  Ho  went  to  Sour  Lake 
in  190.3  and  to  Humble  in  1901.  In  the  Humble 
fields  he  owned  a lease  on  408  acres  of  the  Stephens 
tract  on  which,  in  1910,  he  drilled  a well  to  the 


depth  of  2,760  feet  but  failed  to  find  oil.  After  hi 
lease  lapsed,  in  1915,  a well  was  drilled  3,200  feet 
deep  within  sixty  feet  of  the  hole  Mr.  Oneil  had 
abandoned,  and  was  brought  in  with  a yield  of 
25,000  barrels,  making  the  property  worth  fifty 
million  dollars.  It  should  be  said  here,  however, 
that  Mr.  Oneil  did  make  a million  on  his  share  in 
the  Humble  interests.  He  owned  wells  at  Spindle 
Top  that  brought  him  20,000  barrels  a day.  He 
now  owns  about  3,000  acres  of  farm  and  ranch 
lands  in  Southern  Texas  and  much  residence  prop- 
erty in  Houston  close  to  the  business  district  and 
two  beautiful  homes  in  that  city,  one  at  1011  Caro- 
line Street  and  the  other  at  241  West  Nineteenth 
Street,  Houston  Heights. 

In  1901,  at  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Oneil  married  Cora 
Cornelia  Lindsey,  of  Rock  House,  Ohio,  deceased 
since  March  10,  1907.  Nine  years  later,  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1916,  Miss  P’rances  Smith,  of  Colorado,  be- 
came the  bride  of  Mr.  Oneil.  They  have  one  son, 
John.  Jr.  The  family  residence  is  at  1812  Tenth 
Street.  Mr.  Oneil  is  a member  of  the  B.  P.  O.  Elks. 

As  one  who  has  operated  continuously  at  Humble, 
Sour  Lake  and  Goose  Creek  from  1904  until  coming 
to  Wichita  Falls  in  1918,  and  who  has  owned  over 
500  different  big  Texas  welis,  as  many,  and  probably 
more  wells  independently  than  any  other  Texas 
oil  man,  over  300  of  them  himself,  Mr.  Oneil  is  really 
one  of  the  pioneer  oil  men  of  Texas. 
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A.  PARKER,  of  the  Southwestern  Broker- 
age Company,  Wichita  Falls,  is  one  of  the 
largest  marketers  of  production  in  the  oil 

business  in  the  Northwest  territory  of 

Texas.  WThile  Texas  has  had  to  her  credit  an  oil 
production  for  many  years,  yet  until  the  coming  in 
of  the  western  and  northwestern  parts  of  the  state 
into  this  industry,  she  was  not  rated  with  the  fore- 
most of  Uncle  Sam’s  oil  producers  as  is  the  Lone 
Star  State  today.  It  is  the  territory  of  the  west 
and  the  northwest  that  has  made  Texas  a leader 
in  oil  and  oil  products  and  Mr.  Parker,  partner 
with  M.  Petefish,  of  Mississippi,  is  handling  a good 
part  of  this  production  through  their  organization, 
the  Southwestern  Brokerage  Company.  Wichita 
Falls,  even  before  the  present  day  oil  operations, 
has  long  been  important  as  a gathering  center  for 
the  products  of  an  immense  territory  about  her; 
today  she  is  the  center  of  one  of  the  richest  oil 
districts  of  the  world,  ranking  with  the  famed 
fields  of  Tampico,  Mexico,  and  Russia. 

Mr.  Parker  is  a native  Texan;  he  was  born  at 
Central,  Texas,  in  1881.  His  father,  J.  INI.  Parker, 
is  a retired  farmer,  native  also  of  the  Lone  Star 
State.  The  public  schools  gave  the  youth  the  best 
education  they  afforded  and,  after  spending  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  life  on  the  farm,  C.  A.  Parker 
decided  to  enter  the  world  of  trade  and  commerce. 
For  nine  years  he  was  in  the  horse  and  mule  busi- 
ness, then  entered  real  estate  and  brokerage  activity 
at  Ballinger,  Texas,  and  was  in  that  city  through 
the  great  growing  period  it  experienced.  From 
Ballinger  he  went  to  San  Antonio  where  he  resided 
for  a year,  thence  he  moved  to  Tulsa,  Okla.,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  sale  of  oil  leases  and  the  drilling 
business.  From  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Parker  came  to 
Wichita  Falls  where  he  and  Mr.  Petefish  established 
the  Southwestern  Brokerage  Company.  Mr.  Parker 
is  also  doing  some  operating  in  the  oil  fields  of 
his  territory  as  well  as  marketing  production  for 
others. 
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i ‘*00,  at  Cdryell  County,  Miss  Arwood  became 
' bride  of  Mr.  Parker;  they  have  two  daughters 
on0  grandchild;  the  Parker  residence  is  at  2000 
^,mp  Boulevard. 

Wichita  Falls  is  one  of  the  livest  centers  of  the 
u’.hwest  and  in  its  activities  Mr.  Parker  and  his 
mpany  have  a good  part.  . 


3HAItI.ES  E.  ANDERSON,  JR.,  American  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Wichita  Falls,  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  drilling  contractors 
I'-™'  *1  in  the  Wichita  district;  the  number  of  big 
'“"ducers  he  has  already  brought  in  as  a driller — 
in  which  he  has  a share  by  virtue  of  his  con- 
-..cts  with  oil  companies  and  operators — is  ap- 

• .aching  a hundred.  His  drilling  business  is  con- 
.cted  in  his  own  name — he  has  no  partners.  When 

• is  remembered  that  it  is  the  recent  development  in 
a . stern  and  northwestern  Texas  that  has  brought 
:htf  state  to  the  forefront  among-  Uncle  Sam’s  oil 
•>ruducing  territories,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
•.hat  this  activity  is  only  in  its  beginning,  something 

f the  richness  of  the  field  he  has  chosen  for  his 
activity  is  realized  and  Mr.  Anderson  will  be  active 
there  for  some  time  to  come  even  in  the  drilling 
Easiness  besides  with  his  interests  that  are  daily 
increasing  as  a producer.  His  service  has  been  in 
demand  by  the  biggest  concerns  since  the  recent 
development  of  the  last  few  years  in  the  northwest 
part  of  the  state. 


The  Texas  capital  city  was  the  birthplace  of  Mr. 
Anderson  on  May  7,  1878.  His  parents  were  Charles 
K.  Anderson  and  Texas  (Goodrich)  Anderson;  his 
father  was  active  as  an  oil  man,  a drilling  con- 
tractor, since  1901  with  Beaumont  as  a start.  The 
Austin  schools  gave  the  youth  his  education  and 
then  he  chose  to  enter  the  business  of  his  father, 
for  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  From  1901  until 
1904,  he  was  active  as  a driller  about  Beaumont; 
he  drilled  about  Spindle  Top,  about  Thrall  and 
around  Damond  Mound.  He  brought  in  nineteen 
wells  in  South  Texas.  In  January,  1918,  he  came 
to  Wichita  Falls  where  he  is  kept  busy  by  the  big- 
gest interests. 


On  November  28,  1906,  in  South  Texas,  Miss 
Kmma  Hudson  and  Air.  Anderson  were  married. 
She  was  of  Louisiana.  They  have  two  children,  Hud- 
son and  Mary;  the  family  reside  at  2209  Tenth 
Street. 


Mr.  Anderson  is  a member  of  the  B.  P.  O.  E.,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Alid- 
Gintinent  Oil  and  Gas  Association  and  the  Wichita 
Club.  He  is  active  in  every  civic  interest  of  his 
city  as  well  as  zealous  in  her  commercial  realms. 

tED  H.  GII.HOUSE,  Owner  of  the  Gilhouse 
Fashion  Store,  SIS  Indiana  Avenue,  Wichita 
Falls,  carries  the  most  complete,  exclusive 
line  of  Ladies’  Ready-to-Wear  and  Millinery 
■r>  Northwest  Texas.  Wichita  Falls  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  cities  in  the  Southwest,  fast-mov- 
mg,  growing  by  bounds,  and  is  known  as  a city  of 
;,ig  enterprises  and  big  men.  The  mothers,  wives, 
•■usters  and  sweethearts  of  these  men  who  achieve  are 
'-e  sole  consideration  of  the  Gilhouse  Fashion  House 
h ich  seeks  to  meet  with  quality  and  fashionable 
wear  every  need  or  whim  of  feminine  Wichita  Falls. 
Ibis  business  was  established  in  1913  and  in  the 
' ight  years  of  service  rendered  the  public  of  its  city, 
!t  has  become  one  of  the  best  known  and  patronized 
' "ncerns  of  its  kind  in  Wichita  Falls.  Four  em- 


ployees are  in  continuous  service,  supplying  the  de- 
mand of  feminine  wearers. 

Mr.  Gilhouse  is  a native  of  Missouri;  he  was  born 
in  Washington  of  that  state  in  1877.  His  parents 
were  D.  Gilhouse,  a native  farmer  of  Missouri,  and 
Annie  Gilhouse.  The  Catholic  school  system  has 
given  Mr.  Gilhouse  the  best  education  available.  At 
the  outset,  he  chose  the  merchandising  business  for 
his  career.  He  began  with  a men  and  boys  clothing 
store,  in  St.  Louis,  then  transferred  to  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  for  a short  while,  and  in  1900  he  came  to 
Texas,  affiliating  himself  with  E.  M.  Kahn  & Com- 
pany, a leading  clothier  in  Dallas.  Here  he  remained 
for  one  and  a half  years;  then  he  went  with  the  Alex 
Kahn  Company,  Wichita  Falls,  as  manager,  in  1905. 
He  served  in  this  position  for  six  years  and  then  went 
into  business  for  himself. 

In  1910,  at  Wichita  Falls,  Miss  Hattie  Ava,  a 
native  Texan,  became  the  bride  of  Air.  Gilhouse;  they 
have  a daughter,  Mildred,  and  the  family  residence  is 
at  1602  Kemp  Boulevard. 

OBERT  GOODFELLOW,  president  of  the 
Goodfellow  Detective  Agency,  Wichita 
Falls,  is  one  of  the  best  known  men  in 
public  life  in  West  Texas.  He  has  been 
a peace  officer  in  various  capacities  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a century  and  has  had  many  thrilling 
experiences  in  trailing  and  apprehending  criminals 
of  practically  every  type  from  ordinary  offenders 
to  murderers  and  safe  blowers.  He  established  his 
detective  agency  in  August,  1920,  and  on  January  6, 
1921,  enlarged  the  business  and  added  several  high 
class  men  to  his  organization.  An  office  is  also  main- 
tained at  Graham  and  seven  skilled  men  who  have 
had  many  years  experience  as  officers,  are  employed 
on  the  field  force.  The  firm  specializes  in  the  re- 
covery of  stolen  automobiles  and  does  criminal  and 
civil  investigating  in  all  parts  of  Texas.  The  agency 
has  reciprocal  connections  with  other  offices  in  all  of 
the  southern  states. 

Air.  Goodfellow  is  a native  of  Dallas  County  and 
was  born  in  1867,  a son  of  AI.  Goodfellow  who  came 
to  Texas  before  the  Civil  War  and  settled  at  Grape- 
vine where  he  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  at  Dallas  and 
Baylor  University  at  AVaco.  His  career  as  a peace 
officer  began  31  years  ago  when  he  was  named  city 
marshal  at  Coleman.  He  was  later  appointed  deputy 
sheriff  and  then  elected  sheriff,  serving  in  these  three 
capacities  a total  of  eighteen  years.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  .State  Game  and  Fish  Commission 
at  Austin  for  six  years  as  chief  deputy  and  then 
served  for  three  years  as  deputy  United  States 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas.  With 
the  opening  of  the  oil  boom  in  North  Texas  he  re- 
signed his  federal  position  and  was  made  assistant 
chief  of  police  of  Wichita  Falls,  a few  months  later 
being  made  chief.  He  retained  this  position  until 
August,  1920,  when  he  resigned  to  establish  his  de- 
tective agency. 

Air.  Goodfellow  was  married  at  Coleman,  Texas, 
to  Aliss  Fannie  Foster,  who  died  in  1908.  They  have 
two  daughters,  Airs.  Leta  Eugenia  Miller,  Airs.  Nan- 
nie Lee  Ely,  and  one  son,  R.  C.  Goodfellow,  of  Day- 
ton,  Ohio.  In  1919  Air.  Goodfellow  was  married 
again  to  Aliss  Alary  Hatter  of  Aloody,  Texas.  They 
reside  at  906  Sixth  Street. 

Air.  Goodfellow  is  a Alason,  a member  of  the  Blue 
Lodge  at  Coleman,  and  also  is  a member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Elks. 
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HERRY  M.  KENNY,  City  National  Bank 
Building,  Wichita  Falls,  oil  operator  and 
drilling:  contractor,  as  a pioneer  oil  man, 
has  brought  in  some  of  Texas’  biggest  wells 
in  various  fields.  He  operates  in  all  parts  of  Wichita 
County  where  he  owns  an  interest  in  more  than  a 
dozen  best  producers;  he  has  five  rotary  rigs  and 
employs  fifty  or  sixty  men  when  all  rigs  are  active. 

Mr.  Kenny  is  a native  Texan,  having  been  born 
at  Hammond  Station  of  this  state  on  February  14, 
1882.  His  parents  were  Pat  Kenny,  a railroad  man, 
and  Mary  Obrien  Kenny,  both  early  Texans.  After 
completing  the  public  schools  of  Southern  Texas, 
Mr.  Kenny  went  into  the  oil  business  as  a boy  and 
has  remained  with  it  ever  since.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  practical  drillers  in  Texas  today  who  has  worked 
for  years  in  all  departments  of  the  drilling  business. 
His  start  was  in  1899  in  drilling  with  Mr.  Deering, 
of  Waxahachie,  a pioneer  driller  of  Texas,  with 
whom  he  worked  for  six  months.  From  1900  until 
1912,  he  worked  in  wells  at  Spindle  Top  and  other 
Gulf  Coast  fields.  In  1912  he  came  to  Wichita 
County  where  he  operates  today.  In  1914  he  began 
a partnership  with  G.  Clint  Wood  but  in  1915  he 
began  working  alone  which  continues  to  be  his 
method.  He  brought  in  the  Sirene  No.  2 for  Perkins 
Snyder  in  1917,  which  up  to  that  time  was  the  big- 
gest well  in  North  Texas.  He  has  drilled  Moonshine 
and  Producer  in  Humble  fields  and  No.  56,  which 
ran  35,000  barrels  a day. 

In  1906,  at  Hammond  Station,  Mr.  Kenny  married 
Miss  Ola  May  Faulk.  They  have  four  children: 
J.  M.,  Jr.,  Juanita,  Drennon  Conway  and  Patsy  Lee. 
The  family  resides  at  1508  Lamar.  Mr.  Kenny  is  a 
member  of  the  Elks  and  the  Odd  Fellows,  his  church 
affiliation  is  Baptist. 

As  one  who  has  been  drilling  for  over  twenty 
years  and  who  has  brought  in  some  of  the  big  wells 
in  various  fields,  Mr.  Kenny’s  service  is  much  in 
demand  for  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  Texas’  best 
in  his  department  of  the  industry. 

H JORDAN  DOBBS,  president  of  the  Weimar 
Oil  Company,  with  offices  at  532  Wilson 
Building,  as  one  of  the  organizers  of  that 
concern  is  considered  as  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  oil  industry  of  this  city.  His  company  has 
interests  in  the  Burkburnett  field,  in  South  Texas 
and  also  at  Ranger,  besides  holding  extensive  oil 
leases  extending  throughout  the  Texas  oil  belt.  The 
Weimar  Oil  Company  was  organized  on  January 
16th,  1918,  with  Mr.  Dobbs  as  president,  and  since 
that  time  has  developed  several  tracts  in  the  various 
oil  regions  of  the  state.  The  company  has  large 
holdings  in  the  Desdemona  field  and  are  developing 
at  the  present  time  their  leases  in  the  oil  fields  of 
Texas  and  Kentucky. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  was  increased  in 
the  latter  part  of  1920  from  $350,000  to  $500,000. 
Mr.  Dobbs  is  building  up  a real  oil  company  and  re- 
cently took  over  the  Wichita  Producers  Oil  Co.  and 
the  Swanson  Holding  Co.,  both  of  Houston.  The 
company  will  increase  its  development  activities  in 
1921  which  will  result  in  a greatly  increased  pro- 
duction. 

Born  at  Burnside,  Kentucky,  on  the  8th  day  of 
October,  1887,  W.  Jordan  Dobbs  is  a son  of  John 
Dobbs,  who  was  a Kentucky  farmer.  He  received 
his  primary  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city  and  those  of  Columbia,  Kentucky.  He 


graduated  from  the  Lindsay  Training  School  for 
Teachers  in  1907  and  soon  thereafter  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  which  he 
retained  for  the  next  succeeding  four  years.  In 
1911  he  became  a ticket  agent  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  and  two  years  later  came  to  Texas 
for  the  first  time,  locating  at  Weimar.  In  1915  he 
became  engaged  in  the  retail  mercantile  business  at 
Weimar  and  for  the  next  three  years  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  that  line.  In  1918  the  Weimar  Oil  Company 
was  organized  and  in  the  following  year  he  moved 
to  Dallas  to  open  its  office  at  this  city. 

On  May  4th,  1913,  Mr.  Dobbs  married  Miss  Lillian 
Beck,  a native  Texan  and  daughter  of  A.  P.  Beck, 
a merchant  of  Weimar.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dobbs  are 
the  parents  of  one  child,  Genevieve  Beck,  who  is  now 
a tot  of  two  years. 

As  to  the  future  of  Dallas  as  an  oil  center,  Mr. 
Dobbs  is  very  optimistic  and  at  all  times  is  of  the 
true  booster  type  of  Dallas  citizen.  His  work  in 
the  oil  game  has  won  for  him  just  rewards  and  it 
is  to  such  citizens  that  both  Dallas  and  Texas  owe 
their  present  state  of  high  development. 


R.  DENT,  representing  the  Tide  Water  Oil 
Company  as  division  manager,  having 
s’JPervisi°n  sales  in  the  States  of  Texas, 
if  ^ U Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Mississippi  and  Ark- 
ansas, and  a part  of  New  Mexico,  selling  Veedol 
products  through  the  jobbing  trade,  came  to  Dallas 
in  August  as  salesman  for  Veedol  products,  and  in 
February,  1919,  he  was  made  division  manager  for 
the  Southwestern  division.  The  Veedol  products 
are  high  grade  motor  oils  and  greases  made  from 
Pennsylvania  oils,  and  have  a larger  sale  throughout 
the  country  than  any  similar  product  on  the  market. 
Six  salesmen  travel  out  of  the  Dallas  office  covering 
this  territory  and  the  business  of  the  company  is 
growing  at  a fast  pace.  Hans  Johnson  of  Dallas, 
is  local  distributor.  Prior  to  accepting  his  present 
position  with  the  company  Mr.  Dent  covered  Texas, 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas  as  a salesman  for  the  com- 


pany. 

Mr.  Dent  comes  from  a family  that  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  mining  business  for  five  generations. 
Born  at  Tyrone,  Penn.,  September  16,  1885,  he  at- 
tended the  schools  of  that  town  and  then  entered 
Freeburg  Academy.  From  there  he  went  to  the 
Michigan  School  of  Mines  at  Houghton.  Mich,,  where 
he  took  a special  course  in  mining  and  geology,  and 
after  finishing  there  he  worked  in  the  mines  of 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Alabama. 

He  spent  fifteen  years  in  the  business  and  when 
he  quit  it,  he  was  mine  superintendent  for  the  Ala- 
bama Consolidated  Coal  and  Iron  Company  at  Iron- 
ton,  Alabama,  and  had  seven  mines  under  his  super- 
vision. His  father,  Capt.  C.  P.  Dent,  was  a well 
known  mining  man  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  South. 
Mr.  Dent  was  married  October  15,  1917,  to  Miss 
Grace  Jalonick,  daughter  of  Geo.  W.  Jalonick,  presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  Fire  Insurance  Company.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Dallas  Country  Club  and  the 
Tyrone  Lodge  of  Masons.  He  believes  the  continued 
development  of  the  resources  of  Texas  will  make  it 
the  greatest  State  in  the  Union,  and  that  Dallas 
is  destined  to  become  the  leading  metropolis  in  the 
Southwest.  He  is  a real  live  booster  for  both  city 
and  State. 

Since  this  sketch  was  written  Mr.  Dent  has  moved 
his  offices  to  Kansas  City.- 
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EON  LOEB,  insurance  and  representative 
business  man,  was  formerly  a partner  in 
the  firm  of  Loeb-Leipold  Clothing  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Wichita  Falls,  which  operated 
*^T^TFthe  largest  exclusively  men’s  furnishing  es- 
tablishments in  North  Texas. 

Mr.  Loeb  was  born  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  in  1878.  His 
father,  B.  Loeb,  a native  of  Germany,  came  to  the 
L’nited  States  about  sixty  years  ago  and  is  that 
tvpe  of  citizen  that  is  America’s  sturdiest  and 
staunchest.  He  was,  up  until  his  retirement,  a 
leading  merchant  in  Missouri.  The  mother  was 
Myer  Loeb.  The  best  of  commercial  training  was 
jriven  the  youth,  both  in  books  and  in  the  practical 
experience  that  came  through  the  association  with 
his  father,  a successful  business  man.  Young  Loeb 
began  his  business  career  by  entering  federal  em- 
ploy at  the  post  office  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  later  he 
took  up  the  railroad  mail  service  out  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  for  six  years  and  then  he  yielded  to  the  call  of 
the  mercantile  business  to  which  he  had  a predisposi- 
tion as  the  work  of  his  father.  For  six  years  he 
was  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  in  September,  1909, 
he  located  in  Wichita  Falls  as  a founder  and  active 
partner  in  the  Loeb-Leipold  Clothing  Co.,  Inc. 

At  Dallas,  Texas,  in  1910,  Miss  Freida  Kahn  be- 
came the  bride  of  Mr.  Loeb.  Helene  Bertha  is  their 
only  child. 

Mr.  Loeb  is  a leader  in  social  and  civic  circles  as 
well  as  a commercial  success;  he  is  a Mason  to  the 
thirty-second  degree  and  is  an  enthusiastic  Shriner 
at  the  Maskat  Temple;  he  is  also  identified  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Elks  as  well  as  being 
an  active  member  of  the  Rotary  Club. 

Mr.  Loeb  is  outspoken  in  his  conviction  that 
Wichita  Falls  is  “the  greatest  town  in  the  United 
States  for  its  size”  and  there  are  many  other  Texans 
who  believe  as  he  does. 


EO  MARKOWITZ,  president  of  the  ready- 
to-wear  clothing  organization  of  Baum  & 
Gardner,  Eighth  Street,  Wichita  Falls,  is 
another  proof  of  America  as  the  land  of 
opportunity  and  an  example  of  one  born  on  another 
continent  coming  to  lead  a big  American  business 
and  himself  becoming  a chief  citizen  in  his  adopted 
land.  The  firm  of  Baum  Gardner  was  established 
in  1914  and  is  noted  for  its  complete  line  of  quality 
ready-to-wear  for  men  and  women  and  maintains 
one  of  the  most  select  millinery  establishments  in 
the  city  of  Wichita  Falls.  Mr.  Markowitz  came  to 
direct  the  business  as  president  of  the  organization 
in  1917;  today,  from  its  one  floor  of  over  6,000  square 
feet  of  space,  the  volume  of  business  is  so  large  and 
constant  that  twenty-three  employees  are  kept  in 
continuous  service.  While  the  first  few  years  of 
immense  oil  activity  of  the  Northwest  section 
brought  abnormal  business  to  the  cities  of  that  ter- 
ritory, Wichita  Falls  has  been  careful  to  advance 
all  the  while  on  conservative  and  safe  basis  and 
now  that  the1  “boom”  of  one  time  is  over,  that 
metropolis  retains  most  of  the  activity  in  business 
patronage  and  growth  that  came  to  her  then.  Mr. 
Markowitz,  through  his  organization,  is  rendering 
an  increasingly  serviceable  business  to  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  leading  city  of  the  Northwest  and  its 
territory. 

Leo  Markowitz  was  born  in  Poland,  September  23, 
1872.  His  parents,  A.  Markowitz  and  F.  (Kempner) 
Markowitz  were  both  natives  of  that  land  and  are 
buried  in  their  home  community  beyond  the  seas. 


Poland  provided  the  training  of  young  Markowitz 
who  did  not  come  to  America  until  he  reached  man- 
hood. He  entered  the  jewelry  business  at  once  upon 
reaching  the  new  continent  and  has  attained  at- 
tractive holdings  in  that  industry.  He  was  whole- 
sale jeweler  in  Chicago  for  about  four  years,  owning 
interest  in  the  business  and  is  at  present  partial 
owner  of  the  jewelry  firm  of  “S.  M.  & R.  Co.,”  of 
Chicago  and  also  of  the  “F.  & M.  Jewelry  Company,” 
of  Indianapolis.  From  this  business  he  came  to 
the  Baum  & Gardner  organization  and  serves  as  its 
efficient  president  today. 

At  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  1913,  Mr.  Markowitz 
and  Miss  Irma  H.  Lipman,  of  Indiana,  were  united 
in  marriage.  Allen  Emmette,  Julius,  John  and 
Jeanette  Frances  are  their  children.  The  family 
reside  at  2308  Tenth  Street. 

Mr.  Markowitz  is  a Mason,  an  Elk,  and  a member 
of  the  Indianapolis  Club;  his  church  affiliation  is 
with  the  Temple  Israel.  In  the  three  states,  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Texas,  he  is  a business  success  and  in 
each  owns  or  directs  large  business  concerns  to  the 
present.  In  the  rapidly  developing  . west,  he  will 
find  perhaps  his  best  field  for  expansion  of  business 
and  in  the  big  future  of  his  section  of  the  state,  Mr. 
Markowitz  and  his  establishment  will  have  an  at- 
tractive part. 

A.  MILES,  United  States  deputy  prohibition 
officer,  with  headquarters  at  Wichita  Falls, 
has  charge  of  the  liquor  enforcement  activi- 
ties of  the  government  in  this  section  and 
through  his  efforts  bootlegging  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  moonshine  whisky  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  throughout  the  oil  field  sections  centering 
around  Wichita  Falls.  Mr.  Miles  was  appointed  to 
his  present  position  on  January  1,  1921,  and  his 
long  experience  in  enforcement  work  has  made  him 
a particularly  efficient  and  capable  man. 

A native  of  Texas,  Mr.  Miles  was  born  in  Falls 
County  in  1883,  a son  of  W.  T.  Miles,  a retired  busi- 
ness man  now  residing  in  Dallas  County.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Falls  County  and 
private  schools  in  McLennan  County,  being  reared 
on  the  border  line  of  these  counties. 

After  completing-  his  education  Mr.  Miles  began 
work  as  a deputy  sheriff  under  M.  J.  Poole  of  Falls 
County  and  served  in  this  capacity  for  two  years 
until  he  was  elected  constable  of  Falls  County, 
which  office  he  held  for  four  years.  He  was  then 
appointed  chief  deputy  sheriff  under  C.  H.  Platt  of 
Falls  County  and  after  two  years  service  in  this 
capacity  entered  the  service  of  the  state  of  Texas 
as  a member  of  the  Ranger  forces.  During  most  of 
his  six  years  service  as  a Ranger  Mr.  Miles  was  sta- 
tioned along  the  border  and  had  many  thrilling  ex- 
periences. He  was  badly  wounded  in  a gun  battle 
with  two  I.  W.  W.’s  but  after  being  shot  down  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  both  his  adversaries,  one  a white 
man  and  the  other  negro,  putting  an  end  to  the 
career  of  two  of  the  most  lawless  characters  in  that 
part  of  the  state.  Mr.  Miles  resigned  from  the 
Ranger  service  in  December,  1920,  to  accept  his 
present  position. 

On  December  3,  1905,  Mr.  Miles  was  married  in 
Falls  County  to  Miss  Susie  Loekard,  a native  of 
the  county  and  who  held  the  position  of  postmistress 
for  ten  years  until  resigning  to  move  with  her 
husband  to  Wichita  Falls. 

Mr.  Miles  is  a member  of  the  Praetorians  and  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World. 
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~ 1*\[1  !»•  HF!aU,  of  the  D.  B.  Read  Oil  Investment 
' J Company,  St.  James  Hotel,  is  one  of  the 
j.M L^.  well  known  oil  men  of  the  state,  and  an 
extensive  operator  in  Wichita,  Clay,  Archer 
and  Jack  counties.  He  is  now  developing'  one  thou- 
sand acres  he  holds  in  south  Archer  County.  Mr. 
Read  expects  to  drill  in  Stephens  County  and  South 
Bend  district  in  Young  County.  His  drilling  activi- 
ties, growing  out  of  his  rich  and  extensive  holdings, 
are  large.  He  is  now  beginning  operations  on  the 
Wiison  farm  in  Stephens  County  and  with  his  asso- 
ciates is  starting  a well  on  a 10,000  acre  lease  in 
Zapole  County,  South  Texas,  and  are  planning  to 
drill  two  or  three  wells  on  a 12,000  acres  tract  in 
Star  County. 

It  was  not  until  the  bringing  in  of  oil  in  the 
recent  fashion  in  western  and  northwestern  Texas 
that  the  Lone  Star  State  began  to  push  her  rank  as 
an  oil  producer  to  the  front;  but  these  fields  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  world,  ranking  with  the 
famous  oil  regions  of  Tampico,  Mexico,  and  of  Rus- 
sia, which  have  world-fame.  Mr.  Read  is  in  the 
midst  of  this  territory  and  is  one  of  the  most  active 
of  developers.  He  is  a leader  in  the  activity  that 
makes  his  section  well  named,  the  Changing  "West; 
the  covered  wagon  of  the  westerner  moving  out  be- 
cause of  drouth,  leaving  possessions  burned  by  the 
scorching  winds  and  cattle  starved  because  of  the 
barrenness  of  the  sun-baked  soil,  have  given  place 
to  another  traffic  that  cut  the  roads  again  into  deep 
ruts — the  motor  trucks  of  big  oil  concerns,  the  cars 
of  million-dollar  oil  operators,  the  teamsters  hauling 
in  heavy  construction  material,  and  every  town  in 
that  section  of  the  state  witnessing  an  increase  of 
population  and  civic  activities. 

Mr.  Read  was  born  in  North  Carolina  on  March 
26,  1882.  His  father,  M.  C.  Read,  was  a Virginian. 
As  the  Read  family  moved  to  Florida  while  D.  B. 
was  still  a boy,  the  public  schools  of  that  most 
southern  state  gave  him  his  education.  He  then 
began  an  affiliation  with  construction  work  in  which 
he  attained  high  efficiency,  himself  building  the 
larger  type  of  office  buildings,  school  houses  and 
residences.  After  reaching  success  in  this  calling, 
he  came  to  Texas  to  investigate  the  oil  business. 
He  chose  Wichita  Falls,  in  1913,  as  the  center  of 
greatest  oil  activity  for  the  future,  after  a careful 
study  of  all  Texas  oil  fields.  From  that  date  he 
has  resided  there  and  been  among  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  that  city.  Mr.  Read  has  had  confi- 
dence in  his  city  which  is  evidenced  by  his  extensive 
investments  in  real  estate. 

In  1910,  at  Tampa,  Florida,  Mr.  Read  married 
Miss  Mabel  Jones;  they  have  one  child,  Shelby, 
age  ten,  and  the  family  residence  is  at  2010  Tenth 
Street.  Mr.  Read  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church. 

As  one  who  in  1913  chose  Wichita  Falls  as  the 
leading  Texas  oil  center  for  the  future,  Mr.  Read 
showed  rare  foresight,  and  today  every  Texas  city 
concedes  tha't  the  claim  to  the  future  is  unsurpassed 
as  to  Wichita  Falls  and  equaled  in  forecast  by  an 
exceeding  few.  In  this  big  future,  Mr.  Read  will 
have  an  attractive  part. 


KARL  SIMMONS  was  a native  of  Minne- 
sota. He  was  born  at  Red  W ing.  May  1 cth. 
1883,  a son  of  T.  Iv.  Simmons,  well  known 
banker  of  Red  Wing.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Minnesota  but  for  the  past  sixteen 
years  he  has  lived  in  various  parts  of  the  Southwest, 


devoting  his  time  principally  to  the  oil  industry  m 
which  he  has  achieved  a marked  degree  of  success. 
He  has  always  worked  as  an  independent  operator 
and  has  never  promoted  or  been  connected  with  the 
formation  of  a speculative  company. 

On  December  28,  1916,  Mr.  Simmons  was  married 
to  Miss  Blanch  Kerr,  daughter  of  Dr.  N.  C.  Kerr,  a 
well  known  Nebraska  physician.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Katherine. 

Believing  implieity  in  the  unlimited  oil  resources 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Simmons  expects  to  see  the  present 
development  go  forward  and  new  fields  opened  as 
the  enterprising  pioneers  of  the  oil  industry  back 
their  faith  with  their  money.  Dallas  he  believes  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  country  and  an 
especially  good  place  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  Sinunons  is  a member  of  the  Mid-Continent 
Oil  and  Gas  Association  and  actively  interested  in 
any  movement-  for  the  betterment  of  the  business 
at  large  and  the  stabilizing  of  values. 

R.  J.  W.  GREENWOOD,  of  Dallas,  Fort 
Worth  and  Wichita  Falls,  is  an  extensive 
operator  in  seven  of  the  richest  oil  fields 
of  Texas,  Northwest  field,  Texhoma,  Iowa 
Park,  K.  M.  A.,  Holliday,  Range  and  Erat’n  Counties 
and  Mexia,  resides  in  Dallas,  has  offices  in  Wichita 
Falls  and  Dallas,  and  has  the  further  distinction  of 
having  his  name  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  life 
history  of  a Texas  town,  Memphis,  which  he  helped 
organize  and  where  he  is  founder  of  some  of  the 
city’s  leading  institutions.  He  operates  in  the  name 
of  J.  W.  Greenwood  and  Company,  of  which  he  is 
president  as  well  as  president  and  vice-president  of 
several  other  companies. 

Tennessee  is  the  native  state  of  Dr.  Greenwood, 
where  he  was  born  at  Overland  County  in  1873,  his 
father,  J.  Y.  Greenwood,  was  a farmer.  As  the 
parents  came  to  Texas  while  their  son  was  very 
small,  schools  of  the  Lone  Star  State  gave  him  his 
start  in  education,  at  Honey  Grove,  while  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  gave  him  his  M.  D.  degree  in 
1903.  Prior  to  this  date  the  Indian  Territory  had 
been  the  place  of  his  practice,  but  upon  graduation 
he  chose  Texas  as  his  field,  went  to  Panhandle  City 
and  Comanche  for  two  years,  and  then  to  Memphis, 
Texas,  where  he  continued  for  eleven  years,  helping 
to  organize  that  thriving  city  of  today.  Four  im- 
portant industries  of  that  city  owe  their  beginning 
to  him:  He  organized  the  Light  Company,  the  Ice 
Company,  the  Brick  Yard  and  the  Cotton  Oil  Mills. 
At  Amarillo,  Texas,  he  organized  the  Amarillo  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  which  he  was  made  medical 
director.  In  1917  he  retired  from  his  practice  of 
medicine  and  moved  to  Dallas  and  began  the  oil 
business  by  buying  and  selling  leases  and  making  a 
close  study  of  the  business  and  of  the  oil  fields.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Burk  Pipe  Line  & 
Refining  Co.,  of  which  he  was  elected  president.  He 
later  resigned  this  position  but  he  retains  his  inter- 
ests in  the  company.  In  addition  to  his  oil  interests 
which  are  attractive  and  his  municipal  projects  at 
Memphis,  he  has  extensive  farms  in  Tarrant,  Chil- 
dress and  Hall  Counties,  and  ranches  in  Hartely  and 
Swisher  Counties  in  the  Panhandle  where  he  raises 
stock,  hogs,  grain  and  cotton. 

Dr.  Greenwood  married  Miss  Fannie  Belle  Hall, 
now  deceased,  they  had  one  daughter,  Cleo.  Miss 
Couper  Lewis  Hudson,  a native  of  Tennessee,  became 
his  second  wife  and  they  reside  at  4526  Munger 
Avenue,  Dallas,  Texas. 
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Dr.  Greerlwood  is  a Scottish  Kite  Mason  and  a 
Shriner  at  the  Hella  Temple;  he  is  also  a member 
of  the  Wichita  Club. 

Wherever  he  has  resided,  he  has  eminently  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  civic  life  of  the  city  and  as  a 
result  he  has  a host  of  friends  over  Texas.  He  is 
a success,  both  as  a professional  and  business  man, 
and  is  doing  a large  part  in  developing  one  of  the 
great  areas  of  the  state. 

Dr.  Greenwood  helped  organize  the  American 
Home  Life  Insurance  Company,  Commonwealth  Cas- 
ualty Co.,  and  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  of  Fort  Worth. 
Was  one  of  the  promoters  and  helped  organize  the 
Amarillo  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  East  Texas 
Colonization  Co.,  all  of  which  time  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  his  profession,  and  was  secretary  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  State  Tubercular  Organi- 
zation. He  was  also  delegate  to  the  International 
Congress  of  Medicine  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  one 
of  a committee  of  those  who  went  to  New  York  to 
the  Tubercular  exhibit  that  was  shown  over  Texas 
under  the  direction  of  the  medical  profession. 

ACK  PRICE,  firm  of  Price  and  Miller,  gen- 
eral insurance,  Kahn  Building,  came  to 
Wichita  Falls  and  established  the  local 
agency  in  March,  1919.  He  does  a general 
insurance  business  and  specializes  in  oil  properties 
in  various  sections  of  Texas.  Eight  of  the  strongest 
old  line  companies  are  represented  by  Mr.  Price. 
Not  only  does  his  office  write  insurance  but  it 
renders  fire  protection  and  fire  prevention  to  indi- 
viduals and  municipalities.  Five  people  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Wichita  Falls  office. 

Mr.  Price  is  a native  of  Oakland,  California,  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  and  high  schools.  He 
began  his  business  career  in  the  insurance  field  in 
Oklahoma  City  in  1899  and  was  engaged  in  business 
there  continuously  until  coming  to  Wichita  Falls. 

Mr.  Price  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  lodge  and 
is  affiliated  with  Oklahoma  City  Blue  Lodge  No.  276, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Golf  Club.  He 
is  an  enthusiastic  booster  fo'-  Wichita  Falls,  and  de- 
clares it  is  the  best  city  in  the  United  States. 

NO.  It.  MACHECHNEY,  one  of  the  well 
known  insurance  men  of  North  and  West 
Texas,  a year  ago  formed  the  firm  of 
Machechnev,  Maples  & Cooper,  taking  into 
ship  A.  B.  Maples  and  G.  W.  Cooper,  two 
other  well  known  insurance  men,  and  the  firm  in  a 
short  time  has  attained  a leading  position  among 
the  insurance  organizations  of  this  section,  main- 
taining offices  at  823-25  Commerce  Building.  The 
firm  handles  all  lines  of  the  Aetna  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  covers  all  of  Northwest  Texas  in  its  terri- 
tory with  numerous  sub-agents  located  at  all  im- 
portant points. 

Mr.  Machechney,  senior  member  of  the  firm,  was 
born  at  San  Augustine,  Texas,  in  1865,  a son  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  (Scurlock)  Machechney.  He  re- 
ceived his  educational  training  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  home  town  and  has  spent  a life  time  in  the 
insurance  business,  being  located  at  Abilene  for  23 
years  before  removing  to  Wichita  Falls.  He  regards 
Wichita  Falls  as  the  best  town  in  the  world  and  de- 
clares that  its  industrial  and  commercial  development 
has  just  begun.  He  is  a member  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  is  a charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  Abilene  Camp 
136. 
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A.  B.  Maples  is  also  a native  of  Texas  and  was 
born  in  Bell  County  in  1876,  a son  of  J.  E.  Maples, 
a native  of  Mississippi  and  now  a resident  of  Little 
River,  Texas.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  Belton  Male  Academy  at  Belton  and  taught 
school  for  a while  before  entering  the  service  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad.  He  was  in 
the  service  of  the  railway  company  in  various  im- 
portant capacities  from  1900  until  December  1,  1918. 
He  is  a man  of  progressive  business  ideals,  interested 
in  civic  affairs  and  a staunch  booster  for  Wichita 
Falls.  He  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
the  Ad  League  and  is  a member  of  the  Traffic  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  1903  Mr.  Maples  was  married  at  Waco  to  Miss 
Ida  Trice,  daughter  of  G.  R.  Trice.  They  have  two 
children,  Ridley  Carter,  seventeen,  and  Mary 
Nekayah,  five. 

G.  W.  Cooper  was  born  at  Catoosa,  Catoosa  Co. 
Georgia,  in  1886,  a son  of  C.  A.  Cooper.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  attended  Pied- 
mont College  where  he  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  taught  school  for  a year 
and  then  for  seven  years  was  connected  with  the 
Saint  Louis  & San  Francisco  Railway.  He  then  was 
traveling  auditor  for  the  Aetna  Insurance  Company 
for  three  years  and  came  to  Wichita  Falls  in  1920, 
selecting  this  location  because  he  believed  it  the 
best  in  the  entire  Southwest. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  married  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  in 
1919  to  Miss  Dora  Kline,  daughter  of  C.  P.  Kline, 
well  known  resident  of  Tulsa.  Mr.  Cooper  is  active- 
ly interested  in  civic  affairs  and  predicts  a wonder- 
ful future  for  Wichita  Falls. 

OHN  J.  SALLASKA,  formerly  president  of 
the  Big  Square  Oil  Company  until  the  date 
of  its  recent  sale,  is  one  of  the  most  active 
oil  men  in  four  districts — the  Northwest 
Extension,  Block  77  and  Block  88  and  Oklahoma 
fields.  Mr.  Sallaska  is  a man  that  has  brought 
in  a handsome  production  and  on  the  extensive 
leases  he  holds  he  will  be  busy  as  an  operator  for 
some  time  to  come,  with  625  Commerce  Building, 
Wichita  Falls,  as  his  headquarters. 

Mr.  Sallaska  is  a native  Russian  and  was  born 
in  that  mighty  country  which  is  the  giant  of  today, 
on  September  16,  187S.  He,  however,  heard  the  call 
ct  America  as  have  so  many  from  his  country  and 
his  life  here  has  been  connected  with  the  three  states 
of  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Today,  after  com- 
pleting the  public  schools  of  this  country  in  each 
of  the  three  named  states,  and  as  a man  trained  in 
American  business,  Mr.  Sallaska  is  a thoroughbred 
American.  As  a farmer,  a merchant  and  an  oi' 
operator,  he  has  been  busy.  Farming  was  the  ex- 
perience in  his  earlier  days;  for  eighteen  years  he 
was  in  the  hardware  business  in  Oklahoma;  today 
he  has  been  making  good  as  an  organizer  of  busi- 
ness projects,  the  president  of  more  than  one  oil 
company,  and  one  of  the  active  men  in  Texas*  big 
new  industry.  He  is  president  of  the  Burkburnett 
Oil  & Gas  Co.  and  of  th->  Parker  Oil  & Refining 
Company  he  is  a vice-president. 

Aftci  a feu  Jears  residence  in  America,  at 
Weatherford,  Oklahoma,  Miss  Lizzie  Fost  became 
the  bride  <>t  Mi.  Sallaska.  Their  residence  today 
is  at  Corn,  Oklahoma.  This  happy  marriage  is  but 
another  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  Aunerican 
democracy  as  actually  held  in  practice  by  her  native- 
born. 
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The  Northwest  field,  the  scene  of  Mr.  Sallaska’s 
largest  activities,  is  one  of  the  richest  oil  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  While  Texas  has  had 
for  years  an  oil  production  to  her  credit,  it  was  not 
until  the  discovery  of  the  oil  strata  of  western  and 
northwestern  Texas  that  the  Lone  Star  State  began 
to  rank  with  the  foremost  in  oil  output.  The  im- 
mense development  of  this  district  is  for  the  future 
— it  is  only  beginning  now  and  as  the  years  come 
Mr.  Sallaska  will  be  an  active  developer  of  this 
territory.  He  is  the  type  of  citizen  that  America 
prides  in — people  of  right  ideals  who  deliver  the 
goods. 

prrniLUAM  HOLDEN,  capitalist  and  independ- 
!>•  - W ent  oil  operator,  with  extensive  holdings  in 
Wichita  County  and  other  portions  of  the 
Mid-Continent  field,  has  achieved  an  en- 
viable position  and  become  a commanding  figure  in 
the  oil  industry  since  coming  to  Wichita  Falls  in 
March,  191b.  In  the  two  years  he  has  operated  in 
this  section,  he  has  accumulated  holdings  aggregat- 
ing more  than  a thousand  acres  in  Wichita  County 
alone  and  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  the 
operation  of  his  properties,  owning  valuable  prop- 
erties in  the  Electra',  Burkburnett,  Northwest  Ex- 
tension, K.  M.  A.  and  Duncan  fields.  Mr.  Holden 
operates  alone,  owning  and  developing  all  his  prop- 
terties  individually.  He  has  followed  this  same 
plan  in  his  mining  operations  which  have  been  very 
extensive  in  California,  Arizona  and  in  British 
Columbia.  He  is  now  developing  some  valuable  iron 
properties  in  British  Columbia. 

A native  of  Canada,  Mr.  Holden  was  born  in 
Ontario,  February  7,  1872,  a son  of  Sylvester  and 
Magdalena  Holden.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Ontario  and  in  the  university  of  experi- 
ence and  early  in  life  engaged  in  business  for  him- 
self. He  went  to  British  Columbia  in  1891  and 
after  four  years  returned  to  Ontario  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  business  until 
1897  when  he  again  removed  to  British  Columbia. 
At  this  time  he  engaged  in  the  financial  brokerage 
business  and  amassed  a considerable  fortune,  de- 
veloping the  largest  brokerage  establishment  in 
‘ Canada.  Retiring  from  active  participation  in  the 
business  in  1910.  Mr.  Holden  traveled  for  eight 
years,  covering  all  of  the  United  States  and  the 
greater  portion  of  Europe.  His  fortune  has  been 
invested  in  business  property  and  in  ranches,  timber- 
lands,  mining  and  oil  properties. 

Probably  no  man  has  done  more  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  Vancouver  than  has  Mr.  Holden,  and  in  the 
history  and  records  of  British  Columbia  and  Van- 
couver he  is  referred  to  as  one  of  the  principal 
builders.  He  built  the  Holden  building,  a modern 
office  building  comprising  200  offices  and  erected 
and  owns  several  other  business  buildings  in  Van- 
couver, B.  C.  His  cattle  ranch  in  British  Columbia, 
stocked  with  blooded  Herefords  and  Shorthorns, 
comprises  thousands  of  acres  and  he  is  also  ex- 
tensively interested  in  other  lands  in  Canada. 

In  1911  'Mr.  Holden  was  married  in  Vancouver 
to  Miss  Lillian  Elthan  Buscombe,  a beautiful  and 
attractive  woman  and  a singer  of  note.  Mrs.  Holden 
has  studied  singing  with  some  of  the  great  masters 
of  America  and  Europe  and  possesses  a voice  of 
rare  sweetness  and  power.  In  WTichita  Falls  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Holden  reside  at  the  Kemp  Hotel.  They 
have  a magnificent  residence  in  Vancouver. 

Mr.  Holden  has  done  much  for  the  development 


of  the  oil  fields  of  North  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  He 
is  intensely  interested  in  civic  movements  and  i- 
ever  ready  to  give  of  his  time  and  money  to  any 
cause  that  is  progressive  and  for  the  betterment  of 
society  as  a whole.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Wichita  Club  and  the  Wichita  Falls  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  maintains  club  affiliations  in  many 
other  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


HOMAS  P.  FOSTER  is  a well  known  oil 
operator,  both  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
fields.  Associated  with  Mr.  Foster  in  some 
of  his  Texas  activities  wrere  E.  M.  Jarreit 
and  Bernard  Haskins.  Mr.  Foster  operates  in  the 
Temple  White  field  and  also  nine  miles  northeast 
of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  lead- 
ing fields  of  this  section. 

Mr.  Foster  is  a native  of  Ohio;  he  was  born  at 
Manchester  of  that  state  on  August  23,  1874.  His 
parents  were  Jerry  Foster  and  Belle  Brookover 
Foster.  In  1879  the  family  moved  westward  to 
Missouri  where  they  located  at  Lee  Summit.  The 
school  system  of  this  city  gave  him  his  education. 
For  ten  years  he  then  mined  lead  and  zinc  in  the 
Joplin  district.  In  1902  he  became  a locomotive 
engineer  for  the  Missouri  & Pacific  Railway.  He 
continued  to  serve  in  this  capacity  until  he  started 
the  oil  business  in  1918.  From  1908  until  1918 
he  was  writh  the  Iron  Mountain  division  where  he 
still  retains  his  seniority  rights  as  an  engineer.  In 
May  of  1918  he  started  to  developing  oil  in  Archer 
County.  In  July  of  1919,  he  moved  his  headquarters 
permanently  to  Wichita  Falls. 

In  1904,  at  Kansas  City,  Miss  Laura  D.  Huffley 
became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Foster.  Their  residence  is 
at  629  East  Ninth  Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Mr.  Foster  is  a York  Rite  Mason  and  a member 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  His 
church  affiliation  is  Presbyterian. 


ORREST  H.  MIRACLE,  member  of  the  firm 
of  Orr  & Miracle,  Scollard  Building,  oil  pro- 
ducers and  drillers,  was  attracted  to  Texas 
by  her  oil  developments  and  brought  to  the 
state  a detailed  knowledge  of  the  business  and  a 
fund  of  valuable  information  secured  in  the  oil 
region  of  the  northeast  which  has  been  of  great 
worth  to  the  development  of  the  industry  in  Texas. 

The  firm  of  Orr  & Miracle  was  organized  in  Okla- 
homa and  established  its  headquarters  in  Dallas  in 
1919.  Although  they  hold  extensive  leases  in 
Stephens,  Stonewall  and  Erath  Counties  and  in  the 
Eastland  and  Burkburnett  fields,  they  have  given 
much  attention  to  the  drilling  end  of  the  industry'. 
At  one  time  six  drilling  outfits,  five  equipped  with 
cable  tools  and  one  with  rotary  tools,  were  being 
used  employing  about  fifty  men.  The  company  is 
owned  entirely  by  Mr.  Miracle  and  Mr.  Orr. 

Mr.  Miracle  was  born  in  Monroe  County,  Ohio. 
September  20,  1S7S.  His  parents  were  Adam  S.  and 
Eliza  (Murrey)  Miracle.  Shortly  after , completing 
his  education  in  the  public  and  high  school  of  New 
Matamoras,  Ohio,  he  enlisted  in  Company  E of  the 
7th  Ohio  Volunteers  and  served  as  bugler  through- 
out the  Spanish-American  war.  He  then  worked  for 
two  years  in  the  steel  mills  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  first  experience  in  the  oil  business  was 
with  the  Fisher  Oil  Co.,  of  Sistersville,  West  Vir- 
ginia. He  operated  through  the  oil  fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Michigan.  In  1907 
hf  came  to  Oklahoma  where  he  was  associated  with 
John  Roy,  a driller  of  that  state.  While  in  Okla- 
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,-ria  ho  forced  a partnership  with  Mr.  Orr  of 
>h  he  is  still  a member.  In  1919  their  head- 
.. triers  were  removed  to  Dallas  but  oil  interests 
Oklahoma  are  still  retained.  During  this  long 
...K-iation  with  the  oil  industry  Mr.  Miracle  has 
,,n  an  active  driller  and  as  a result  there  are  few 
. >;ngs  about  oil  drilling  with  which  he  is  not 
- tmiliar. 

in  1909  Mr.  Miracle  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Harris.  A five  year  old  son,  Forrest  Jr.,  is  the  only 
-.Id.  Their  home  is  at  3810  Mockingbird  Lane, 
i ghland  Park. 

Few  men  have  experienced  a more  varied  career 
;,n  has  Mr.  Miracle,  but  most  of  his  experiences 
j*4ve  been  of  value  in  the  oil  business  and  it  would 
V>  difficult  to  find  a man  who  speaks  with  more 
authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  oil  than  he  does. 
He  is  a Shriner  of  the  Akdar  Temple  of  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa, and  is  a member  of  the  Trinity  Commandery 
i f the  Tulsa  Lodge.  With  many  years  of  activity 
vet  before  him  he  seems  destined  to  attain  even 
greater  prominence  in  the  industry  with  which  he  so 
;eng  has  been  associated. 

ORMAN  R.  FERGUSON,  manager  of  the 
William-Mary  Hotel,  which  is  owned  by  Wm. 
Viner  and  operated  on  the  European  plan,  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  young  business 
men  in  Wichita  Falls,  knows  everybody  and  is  liked 
by  everybody,  and  declares  that  Wichita  is  the  fin- 
est city  south  of  Chicago,  in  which  city  he  absorbed 
much  of  that  progressive  and  snappy  spirit  which 
characterizes  him.  He  began  his  business  career  as 
a stock  and  bond  trader,  then  got  into  the  newspaper 
business,  where  he  was  making  good,  when  Uncle 
Sam  came  along  and  enlisted  his  services  in  putting 
the  Kaiser  to  flight.  Selecting  the  air  service  in 
which  to  do  his  fighting  and  flying,  in  February, 
1918,  he  went  to  the  ground  school  at  Austin,  Texas, 
and  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  cadet;  then  to  Camp  Dick 
at  Dallas,  and  then  to  Barron  field,  where  he  was 
commissioned  a second  lieutenant  in  January,  1919. 
On  January  21,  1920,  he  was  discharged  from  the 
service  and  came  to  Wichita  Falls,  where  he  was 
tendered  and  accepted  the  management  of  the  Wil- 
liam-Mary Hotel. 

Under  his  management  the  hotel  has  enjoyed  a 
good  and  profitable  business  since  it  opened  in  April, 
1920.  It  is  modern  in  every  respect,  has  150  rooms, 
15  with  private  baths,  telephones  in  each  room,  and 
a fine  dining  room.  Force  of  fifty  people  are  on 
the  payroll. 

Mr.  Ferguson  is  a native  of  Chicago,  born  in  1892, 
and  educated  in  public  and  private  schools  and  the 
University  of  Chicago.  His  parents,  C.  E.  and 
Blanche  (Norman)  Ferguson,  are  natives  of  Illinois. 
He  was  married  in  Chicago  in  1916  to  Miss  Clarice 
Julie,  a native  of  that  city,  and  they  make  their  home 
in  the  hotel. 

AUL  LEBENSON,  corner  Seventh  Street,  at 
Indiana,  owner  of  the  popular  and  well- 
known  Saul’s  Store  of  Wichita  Falls,  is  one 
of  the  foremost  merchantmen  in  a city  of 
big  business,  with  his  up-to-date  and  attractive  dis- 
play of  clothing,  ready-to-wear  and  shoes.  Mr. 
Lebenson  has  recently  moved  into  his  new  two  story 
brick  building,  75x100  feet,  at  above  address.  The 
building  has  a basement  and  mezzanine  floor.  He  is 
sole  owner  of  the  land  anil  building.  There  are  19 
show  windows  and  has  more  plate  glass  than  any 
other  store  in  the  city,  being  modern  in  every  re- 


spect and  one  of  the  leading  department  stores  of 
Wichita  Falls. 

Mr.  Lebenson  is  a native  of  Russia;  he  was  born 
in  that  country  in  1885,  and  there  he  w’as  reared  and 
educated.  In  1904  he  yielded  to  the  call  of  America 
as  being  the  land  for  his  greatest  opportunity,  and 
landed  in  New  York  City  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
From  that  moment  Mr.  Lebenson  has  been  a thor- 
oughbred American;  he  has  identified  himself  with 
the  commercial  life  of  his  adopted  country  and  its 
ideals  are  his.  He  began  work  in  America’s  leading 
city  on  a salary  of  $3.00  per  week  studied  the  states 
as  he  worked,  and  became  possessed  with  the  con- 
viction that  Texas  afforded  the  greatest  opportuni- 
ties. Accordingly  in  1909,  he  located  at  Kirbyville, 
Texas,  and  began  a business  for  himself;  later  he 
moved  to  Tyler,  Texas,  where  he  pursued  the  grocery 
business  and  then  in  June,  1914,  he  began  business 
in  Wichita  Falls  on  a small  scale  which  beginning 
has  grown  to  the  present-day  attractive  proportions. 

In  1910,  after  a year’s  residence  in  Texas,  Mr. 
Lebenson  returned  to  New  York  City  for  Miss  Rosen- 
wasser,  who  became  his  bride  at  that  time;  they  have 
two  children — Nathaline,  age  eight,  and  Hellen 
Sylvia,  age  4.  The  family  reside  at  1601  Grant 
Street. 

Mr.  Lebenson  is  a Mason.  He  is  an  unusually 
talented  man  in  business  affairs  and  he  and  his 
establishment  will  be  leaders  in  the  big  future  of 
their  city. 

OM  F.  NOLAN,  Wichita  Falls,  is  among  that 
progressive  and  active  group  of  men  who 
handle  real  estate  of  the  big  new  West;  a 
“new”  West  because  many  villages  of  a 
year  ago  are  today  cities  with  a dozen  hotels,  paved 
streets  and  above  twenty  thousand  population.  Land 
values  have  always  been  rated  as  the  “real”  values 
of  a district,  and  the  lands  of  western  and  north- 
western Texas  both  from  the  view-point  of  their 
wealth  in  natural  resources  and  in  their  agricultural 
aspects  are  today  pre-eminently  among  the  best 
land  values  in  the  Lone  Star  State.  It  is  at  the 
heart  of  this  district  that  Mr.  Nolan  is  active.  Not 
only  does  he  handle  both  city  and  farm  business  but 
also  oil  leases.  Recently  Mr.  Nolan  transferred  his 
interests  temporarily  to  Mexia. 

Mr.  Nolan  is  a native  of  Georgia.  His  father,  a 
Georgian,  died  when  Tom  F.  was  only  five  years 
of  age;  otherwise  his  childhood  and  boyhood  were 
not  signalized  by  anything  out  of  the  ordinary.  The 
Georgia  schools  gave  him  their  best  and  upon  enter- 
ing young  manhood,  he  heard  the  call  of  the  Lone 
Star  State  and  came  westward.  His  first  experience 
was  as  a salesman  on  the  road  over  his  new  state 
for  a number  of  years  and  then  he  located  at  Plain- 
view,  Texas,  where  for  six  years  he  was  in  the  auto- 
mobile business.  In  February,  1919,  he  moved  his 
headquarters  to  Wichita  Falls  and  then  began  his 
present  business  in  which  he  has  been  a success. 
Like  many  other  Texans,  Mr.  Nolan  believes  Wichita 
Falls  is  the  best  city  of  its  size  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  a booster  of  all  the  civic  movements  which  so 
admirably  characterize  this  coming  city. 

On  February  7,  1920,  at  Wichita  Falls,  Miss  Iona 
Adamson,  a Texan  and  a graduate  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  Nolan  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  his  city  and  of  the  Wichita  Club.  He  is 
well  known  to  the  civic  life  of  his  city  as  well  as  to 
its  affairs  of  commerce  and  together  with  the  men 
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of  vision  and  progress  is  helping  to  usher  in  the 
big  tomorrow  of  his  part  of  the  state  which  will 
surpass  even  the  big  business  and  successes  of  today. 

@AMES  CECIL  HAYNES,  well  known  oil  man 
and  head  of  the  Haynes-Cannon  Drilling 
Syndicate,  came  to  Wichita  flails  in  Jan- 
uary, 1918,  and  has  been  actively  connected 
with  the  oil  development  of  this  section  since  that 
time.  He  is  associated  in  the  Drilling  Syndicate 
with  A.  R.  Cannon  and  the  firm  maintains  offices  at 
704-5  Commerce  Building. 

The  enterprise  of  which  Mr.  Haynes  is  the  execu- 
tive head,  is  not  a corporation  but  an  association 
of  interests  of  various  oil  operators.  It  has  been 
very  successful  in  its  operations  and  now  has  im- 
portant holdings  in  the  Kemp-Munger-Allen,  Blue 
Ridge  and  Northwest  Extension  and  Duncan,  Okla- 
homa fields.  The  Syndicate  is  interested  in  about 
fourteen  producing  wells  and  holds  approximately 
three  thousand  acres  of  leases  situated  in  various 
fields.  The  daily  production  aggregates  approxi- 
mately 1,000  barrels. 

Mr.  Haynes  is  a native  of  Kentucky  and  was  born 
at  Paducah  in  1884.  He  is  a son  of  J.  H.  and  Melissa 
(Cook)  Haynes,  well  known  residents  of  Kentucky 
for  many  years. 

He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Kentucky  and 
at  an  early  age  entered  the  business  world.  Mr. 
Haynes  v/as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  moving 
picture  business  and  assisted  in  putting  over  the 
first  big  feature  production  of  the  American  Feature 
Film  Company.  The  company  was  first  located  at 
Reelfoot  Lake,  Tennessee,  but  later  the  offices  were 
removed  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Haynes  was  engaged  in 
the  producing  end  of  the  motion  picture  industry  for 
seven  years  prior  to  entering  the  oil  business. 

Mr.  Haynes  was  married  at  Hittisburg,  Missis- 
sippi, in  1904,  to  Miss  Eva  Dobbins,  a native  of 
Alabama.  They  have  one  son,  James  Cecil,  Jr.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Haynes  reside  at  710  Fillmore  Street. 

An  energetic,  enterprising  public  spirited  citizen, 
Mr.  Haynes  is  keenly  interested  in  all  civic  matters 
and  predicts  a great  future  for  Wichita  Falls.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks  and  the  Wichita  Falls  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

P^r-|  REX  CANNON  is  one  of  the  big  drillers 
I I in  one  of  the  richest  oil  fields  in  the  United 
States — located  at  704  Commerce  Building, 
I Hi  1 Wichita  Falls,  partner  of  J.  C.  Haynes  of 
the  Haynes-Cannon  Drilling  Syndicate.  While  the 
aggregate  of  any  industry  in  the  state  is  attractive, 
especially  so  is  the  oil  industry  which  is  a leader  in 
the  development  and  wealth  of  Texas,  and  in  this  in- 
dustry the  most  practical  and  inseparable  phase 
is  the  drilling  business.  It  is  just  here  that  the 
Haynes-Cannon  Drilling  Syndicate  does  big  business, 
bringing  in  some  of  the  biggest  wells  of  the  state 
as  well  as  bringing  in  as  many  wells  as  any  other 
organization  and  surpassing  most  in  this  respect. 
The  firm  was  organized  in  1917  as  drilling  con- 
tractors and  oil  operators;  Burkburnett  and  the 
K.  M.  A.  fields  have  been  the  scene  of  their  activity 
and  in  each  field  they  have  a big  production  of  their 
own.  The  Texas  Chief  No.  1 was  brought  in  by 
the  drillers  of  the  Haynes-Cannon  Drilling  Syndicate 
on  June  2,  1918,  at  a depth  of  1 ,f>59  feet  and  -with  a 
yield  of  3,700  barrels  a day — a Texas  Chief  indeed. 
Other  examples  of  work  done  by  this  syndicate  could 
be  multiplied  time  over  and  again. 


Mr.  Cannon  was  born  in  Tom  Green  County, 
Texas,  in  1889.  His  father,  H.  E.  Cannon,  is  a re- 
tired oil  man  who  has  production  in  the  northwest- 
ern fields.  He  was  schooled  in  Tom  Green  County 
and  then  he  started  into  the  business  his  father  hart 
followed,  by  beginning  as  a helper  in  the  Electra 
field  for  the  Texas  Company.  For  one  year  he 
worked  in  this  capacity  and  then  for  four  years 
served  as  a driller.  He  next  entered  the  contract 
business  with  Mr.  Haynes  which  organization,  as  the 
Haynes-Cannon  Drilling  Syndicate,  has  become  a 
leader  in  its  part  of  the  oil  fields.  Mr.  Cannon  also 
holds  considerable  real  estate  in  Wichita  Falls. 

In  1909,  at  Carlsbad,  N.  M.,  Mr.  Cannon  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Davis  were  united  in  marriage;  they  have 
two  children,  Velma  and  James  and  the  family  re- 
side at  2005  Huff  Street. 

In  the  present-day  immense  activity  of  the  oil 
fields  of  northwestern  Texas,  Mr.  Cannon  and  his 
syndicate  are  having  a good  part  and  in  the  bigger 
future  they  will  be  factors  in  many  of  the  best 
deals. 

IMMONS  S'.  HOPKINS,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Perfection  Oil  Com- 
pany, wholesale  and  retail  distributors  of 
oils  and  gasoline,  Harwood  and  Commerce 
Streets,  operates  an  organization  the  principals  of 
which  are  based  on  the  sturdy  foundation  of  long  ex- 
perience and  intensive  study.  His  company,  six 
months  after  its  organization,  operated  four  filling 
stations,  employed  sixteen  persons,  and  enjoyed  a 
business  which  taxes  its  distributing  places  to  the 
utmost.  The  main  office  and  filling  station  No.  1 is 
located  at  Harwood  and  Commerce  Streets  and  the 
other  stations  are  situated  as  follows;  No.  2,  west 
end  of  the  Oak  Cliff  viaduct;  No.  3,  Harwood  and 
Beaumont  Streets,  and  No.  4,  3314  Swiss  Avenue. 
Lack  of  warehouse  facilities  at  the  present  is  all 
that  prevents  the  company  from  expanding  its  .busi- 
ness. 

The  Perfection  Oil  Company  was  established  Jan- 
uary 1,  1920,  and  took  for  its  trade  mark  “Perfecto 
Brand.”  It  took  just  one  week  to  raise  the  capital 
with  which  to  finance  this  active  business  enterprise. 
The  other  officers  besides  Mr.  Hopkins  are  C.  D. 
Cain,  vice-president;  L.  H.  Tinnin,  treasurer  and 
John  E.  Farr,  secretary.  The  company  handles  dif- 
ferent types  of  oil,  greases  and  compounds  used  in 
the  lubrication  of  the  motor  vehicle. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  born  in  Leon  County,  Texas,  in 
1S82.  His  father,  Dr.  S.  S.  Hopkins,  practiced  medi- 
cine in  East  Texas  for  forty  years  and  was  one  of 
the  best  known  men  in  that  community.  He  died  in 
1905.  Mr.  Hopkins’  mother  is  still  living  on  the 
old  homestead  in  Leon  County 

Mr.  Hopkins  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  at  his  home.  Finishing  school  he  took  up 
farming  and  followed  it  until  he  moved  to  Dallas  in 
1912,  when  he  went  to  work  for  the  Oriental  Oil 
Company.  He  opened  up  the  first  gasoline  filling 
station  in  this  city  on  Commerce  Street  just  west 
of  Ervay  Street.  He  stayed  there  only  two  months 
for  the  company  put  him  in  charge  of  a new  station 
on  Lane  Street,  where  he  remained  two  and  a half 
years.  He  was  later  transferred  to  another  station 
and  then  made  city  salesman.  Llis  progress  is  rapid 
at  that  time  and  he  was  soon  placed  in  charge  of 
all  the  filling  stations  operated  in  Dallas  by  his 
company.  He  resigned  from  the  Oriental  Oil  Com- 
pany to  organize  the  Perfection  Oil  Company. 
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Mr.  Hopkins  was  married  to  Miss  Ethel  Johnson, 
,,f  Denison,  in  1 9 1 'J , the  ceremony  being:  performed 
,n  Dallas.  He  is  a member  of  the  Dallas  Automo- 
bile Club,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufac- 
turers’ Association  and  the  I.  T.  A.  With  the  ex- 
perience that  he  has  had,  Mr.  Hopkins  bids  fair  to 
build  one  of  the  largest  businesses  of  its  kind  in 
Dallas.  He  has  shown  his  ability  at  organization 
and  it  is  recognized  throughout  the  city. 

HOMAS  COOK,  independent  oil  operator  and 
head  of  the  Thomas  Cook  Oil  Company, 
American  National  Bank  Building,  has 
been  an  active  figure  in  the  oil  development 
of  North  Texas  since  his  arrival  in  Wichita  Falls  in 
1918.  He  is  interested  in  development  work  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Mid-Continent  field  and  has  an  aver- 
age daily  production  of  seven  hundred  barrels  of  oil. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  M.  Cook  has  been  in- 
terested in  oil  properties  throughout  Oklahoma, 
Texas  and  Louisiana  and  has  contributed  much  to 
the  development  of  various  sections  in  these  states. 
He  has  been  remarkably  successful  and  oil  operators 
have  great  confidence  in  his  judgment.  He  has  very 
large  holdings  in  various  proven  territories  and  a 
great  deal  of  property  in  localities  where  very  little 
development  work  has  as  yet  been  done. 

Mr.  Cook  is  a native  of  Kansas  and  was  born  at 
McPherson  on  February  19,  1887,  son  of  Phillip  and 
Mary  (Severtson)  Cook.  The  family  moved  to 
Texas  in  1897  and  located  at  Miami.  Mr.  Cook  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Kansas  and  his 
early  business  efforts  were  in  ranching  and  banking 
enterprises,  in  which  he  was  quite  successful.  He 
is  engaged  in  these  lines  in  both  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa. 

In  1907  Mr.  Cook  was  married  at  Miami,  Texas,  to 
Miss  Jennie  W.  Klingman,  a native  of  Missouri. 
They  have  one  son,  Verne. 

Mr.  Cook  takes  an  active  interest  in  civic  affairs 
and  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Elks 
Club  and  the  Wichita  Club.  He  is  a man  of  pro- 
gressive business  ideals  and  an  enthusiastic  booster 
for  Wichita  Falls. 

B.  MASHBURN,  proprietor  of  the  Marion 
Hotel,  623  Eighth  Street,  has  been  actively 
connected  with  the  commercial  interests 
of  Wichita  Falls  since  1918  at  which  time 
he  came  to  this  city  and  engaged  in  the  oil  business, 
handling  and  developing  leases.  He  became  inter- 
ested in  the  hotel  on  January  15,  1921,  and  in  No- 
vember of  that  year  purchased  the  other  interests 
and  since  that  time  has  conducted  it  alone.  The 
Marion  has  fifty-four  rooms  and  affords  excellent 
service  to  its  patrons  and  by  reason  of  its  location, 
one  and  one-half  blocks  from  the  depot,  is  very 
popular  with  traveling  men.  The  staff  comprises 
seven  employees. 

Mr.  Mashburn  is  a native  Texan  and  was  born 
in  Hunt  County,  July  29,  1880.  He  is  a son  of  J.  F. 
Mashburn  who  came  to  Texas  from  Georgia  in  an 
ox  wagon  in  1866. 

The  early  life  of  Mr.  Mashburn  was  spent  on  a 
farm  and  cattle  ranch.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  and  resided  for  a time  in  McLennan  County, 
later  removing  to  Hunt  County  and  then  to  Collin 
County,  1905,  and  in  1909  going  to  Burkburnett 
where  he  operated  a livery  business  and  team  con- 
tracting business  until  his  removal  to  Wichita  Falls 


in  1918.  He  still  has  oil  interests  in  the  Burk- 
burnett field. 

On  April  19,  1903,  Mr.  Mashburn  was  married  to 
Miss  Lalla  Lair,  member  of  a well  known  Grayson 
County  family.  They  have  two  children,  Janice  and 
Ruby  Fern.  The  family  resides  at  1809  Eleventh 
Street. 

Mr.  Mashburn  is  a Mason  and  was  the  first  Master 
of  Burkburnett  Lodge  No.  1027,  at  Burkburnett. 
He  also  served  as  Junior  Warden  and  was  active 
deputy  for  three  years.  He  is  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  Charter  Junior  Warden  of  the  Faith 
Lodge  of  Wichita  Falls.  He  is  a member  and  di- 
rector of  the  Lions  Club  and  an  enthusiastic  Wichita 
Falls  booster. 

DWARD  L.  STURM,  superintendent  of  all 
main  lines  of  the  Texas  Pipe  Line  Com- 
pany, Fort  Worth  territory,  is  the  head  of 
one  of  the  biggest  phases  and  most  practical 
of  the  oil  business.  His  work  is  as  essential  as  is 
the  bringing  in  of  wells  and  sometimes  as  romantic. 
What  the  express  companies  are  to  small  packages, 
what  Pullmans  are  to  passengers,  what  box  cars  are 
to  freight,  the  Texas  Pipe  Line  is  to  oil;  it  is  the 
means  of  getting  the  oil  from  the  producer  to  re- 
fineries and  consumers.  His  business  therefore  is 
just  as  gigantic  as  is  the  oil  business  itself,  has  the 
same  immense  possibilities,  and  instead  of  being 
limited  to  one  district  as  sometimes  an  oil  company 
is,  has  no  geographical  limitation  for  his  company 
serves  all  oil  fields  alike.  At  present  there  are  about 
360  miles  of  main  pipe  lines  in  operation  by  the 
Texas  Pipe  Line  Company.  Mr.  Sturm  has  100  men 
working  under  his  personal  supervision.  The  officers 
of  the  company  are  Judge  Robert  A.  Johns,  presi- 
dent; J.  L.  Dowling  of  Houston,  vice-president,  and 
J.  C.  Colligan,  superintendent  of  the  Dallas  division. 
The  company’s  headquarters  are  in  the  Texas  Com- 
pany Building,  at  Houston,  Texas.  Mr.  Sturm  re- 
sides in  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Sturm  was  born  in  Mannington,  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  February  18,  1885.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  West  Virginia.  His  parents 
were  James  A.  and  Idella  (Ryan)  Sturm.  In  1902 
Mr.  Sturm  came  west,  stopping  in  Kentucky.  His 
first  experience  in  the  oil  business  was  with  the 
Salem  Eureka  Pipe  Line  Co.,  in  his  native  state. 
In  1902  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Cumberland 
Pipe  Line  Company;  in  1904  he  came  to  Independ- 
ence, Kansas,  where  he  remained  for  four  years. 
In  1908  Mr.  Sturm  became  associated  with  the  Texas 
Company  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  as  construction  foreman, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  until  1912  when  he  be- 
came district  foreman  of  the  Wichita  division.  In 
1913  he  came  to  Dallas  as  district  foreman.  In  1917 
he  was  chosen  as  superintendent  of  all  lines  of  the 
Dallas  division  and  was  transferred  to  his  present 
position  on  June  1,  1920. 

In  1916  Miss  Ina  Henley  became  the  bride  of  Mr. 
Sturm.  They  have  residence  now  at  21  Hemphill 
Street,  Fort  Worth.  Mr.  Sturm  is  a member  of  the 
Elks  of  Oklahoma  and  of  the  Mid-Continent  Oil  <£: 
Gas  Association.  As  one  who  has  served  in  every 
department  of  pipe  line  work  with  some  of  the  big- 
gest pipe  line  companies  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Sturm  is  the  proper  man  to  superintend  this  im- 
portant phase  of  the  oil  business  for  the  Texas  Pipe 
Line  Company. 
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HENRY  HOURS,  capitalist,  oil  operator,  pres- 
ident of  the  Texas  Chief  Oil  & Gas  Com- 
pany, president  of  the  Hobbs  Oil  Company 
and  a leading-  spirit  in  other  oil  enterprises, 
has  had  a remarkable  career  in  this  field  of  en- 
deavor. Beginning  without  capital,  less  than  four 
years  ago,  he  is  today  considered  in  the  millionaire 
class,  fie  is  today  backed  by  unlimited  capital  sur- 
rounded by  associates  that  have  implicit  confidence 
in  his  judgment  and  integrity.  The  Texas  Chief 
Oil  & Gas  Company  has  already  paid  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-five  per  cent  dividends  and  is  still  a 
heavy  producer.  The  Hobbs  Oil  Company  is  a sub- 
sidiary of  the  Middle  States  Oil  Corporation  and 
operates  in  Texas,  having  a production  at  this  time 
of  over  five  thousand  barrels  per  day.  The  other 
interests  of  Mr.  Hobbs  include  an  80,t)00  acre  ranch 
in  Dallam  County,  a thirty  acre  orange  grove  that 
produces  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000  boxes  of 
oranges  annually,  located  near  Los  Angeles,  in 
Orange  County  and  the  W.  R.  B.  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany of  Wichita  Falls.  He  is  a director  of  the 
Security  National  Bank  of  Wichita  Falls. 

Mr.  Hobbs  was  born  in  Stephens  County,  Texas, 
on  May  26,  1884.  His  father,  W.  M.  Hobbs,  was 
a Georgian  whose  parents  brought  him  here  when 
he  was  a boy.  His  mother,  who  was  Miss  S.  A. 
Harris,  was  a native  of  Texas.  They  both  had  many 
personal  experiences  in  Indian  fights  in  pioneer 
Texas  days.  The  parents  located  in  Stephens  County 
and  later  moved  to  Motley  County  where  Henry 
Hobbs  was  educated.  After  his  schooling,  he  began 
the  cattle  business  with  his  father  which  connection 
he  continued  until  1918  when  he  came  to  Wichita 
Falls.  After  a six  months  stay  in  Wichita,  Henry 
Hobbs  decided  to  get  thoroughly  into  the  oil  busi- 
ness. He  began  by  borrowing  $20,000  from  friends 
and  invested  in  160  acres  on  Block  97  of  the  North- 
west District.  From  that  beginning  made  by  bor- 
rowings, Henry  Hobbs  has  risen  until  he  heads,  as 
president,  a $6,000,000  company  which  from  its 
seventy-three  wells  renders  a monthly  output  of 
nearly  a quarter  of  a million  dollars  and  pays  an 
annual  dividend  of  18  per  cent  on  all  investments. 

On  July  29,  1903,  romance  held  sway  and  Miss 
Teck  Hand  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Hobbs  in  Motley 
County.  They  have  two  children,  Melvin  and  Alta. 
The  family  residence  is  at  1200  Kemp  Boulevard. 
The  church  affiliation  is  Baptist. 

Youthful,  talented,  successful,  romantic,  head  of 
one  of  Texas’  biggest  oil  companies,  Mr.  Hobbs  is 
really  one  of  Texas’  big  men.  He  and  his  interests 
will  be  leaders  for  the  next  generation. 

H.  WILLIAMS,  -vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Four  State  Oil  and  Refin- 
ing Company,  is  one  of  the  successful  oil  men 
of  Texas  and  has  had  splendid  success  with 
the  Four  States  Company  and  the  Clover  Leaf  Pro- 
duction Company  as  well,  both  of  which  he  organized. 
Associated  with  Mr.  Williams  in  the  Four  States 
Company -are  Thomas  R.  McLean,  president,  who  is 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, and  Harry  Smith,  secretary,  formerly  cashier  of 
the  First  State  Bank  at  Big  Sandy,  who  resigned  his 
position  with  the  bank  to  go  with  the  oil  company. 

The  company  has  a refinery  under  construction  at 
Quanah,  Texas,  with  a capacity  of  2,000  barrels  per 
day  and  is  erecting  filling  stations  in  various  towns 
of  the  state.  They  expect  to  obtain  their  production 


from  proven  acreage  owned  by  the  company  in  well 
defined  oil  territory. 

Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  Hardaman  County,  Ten- 
nessee, October  8,  1877.  Both  his  father  and  grand- 
father were  well  known  lawyers  of  Tennessee  and 
Arkansas  and  he  was  trained  as  a lawyer  and  prac- 
tised in  Oklahoma  for  fourteen  years.  His  education 
was  received  at  Cumberland  University  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Law  School  where  he  graduated  in  1898.  In 
1912  he  engaged  in  the  oil  business  in  Louisiana  and 
came  to  Dallas  in  1918  and  organized  the  Clover  Leaf 
Production  Company  and  Four  States  Oil  Company. 
The  last  named  company  has  a capitalization  of  two 
million  dollars  and  was  successful  in  floating  a bond 
issue  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  erecting 
its  refinery  and  developing  some  of  the  acreage 
owned  by  the  company. 

“jnjTjjlLLIAM  A.  TURNER,  Dallas,  oil  operator 
-fl  and  oil  well  contractor,  is  a pioneer  driller 
j in  Texas  fields  who  has  acquired  valuable 
1 holdings  in  wells  and  leases  in  Northern 
Texas.  He  operates  in  the  Texhoma  fields  and  holds 
interests  in  fifteen  wells  and  attractive  leases  to  the 
extent  of  500  acres.  Mr.  Turner  develops  leases 
and  sells  production.  He  is  a pioneer  in  the  shallow 
wells  of  the  Texhoma  district  and  drilled  over  300 
wells  in  this  country. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  newer  fields  in  Central 
Texas,  Mr.  Turner  has  been  operating  here. 

Mr.  Turner  is  a native  Texan.  He  was  born  in 
Parker  County,  on  October  31,  1873.  His  parents, 
A1  Turner  and  Virginia  Simmons  Turner,  came  to 
Texas  in  their  childhood.  The  father  was  a cattle- 
man. They  left  Parker  County  after  a few  years 
stay  for  residence  in  Baylor  County,  and  thence 
moved  to  Plainview.  The  Panhandle  gave  the  youth 
his  education,  first  in  books  and  after  completing 
public  school,  in  cattle  raising  and  the  oil  business. 
After  living  a w*hile  in  Texhoma,  on  the  Texas 
side  of  the  line,  where  he  continued  stock  raising, 
in  1908,  Mr.  Turner  sold  all  his  cattle  interests  and 
began  the  real  estate  business.  In  1910  he  went 
to  Lubbock  where  for  two  years  he  did  drilling  con- 
tracting for  the  Santa  Fe.  Later  he  became  con- 
nected in  a larger  way  with  the  oil  wells  of  the 
Santa  Fe,  and  in  1911  he  moved  to  Wichita  Falls 
and  began  contracting  for  the  drilling  of  shallow 
wells.  He  found  the  field  so  profitable  that  in  1914 
he  began  operating  for  himself  in  shallow  wells. 

In  1900,  at  Goodnight,  Texas,  Mr.  Turner  married 
Miss  Ina  Vaughan,  a niece  of  Col.  Goodnight.  They 
have  three  children,  Marshall,  Marcile  and  J.  W.,  Jr. 
The  family  resides  at  3504  Swiss  Avenue,  Dallas, 
Texas.  Mr.  Turner  is  a member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 
He  knows  the  West,  is  a native  of  it,  and  is  linked 
up  with  its  present  golden  development  in  one  of 
the  biggest  industries  of  Texas.  He  is  doing  his 
part  which  is  a good  one. 

RA  L.  ALLEN,  secretary-treasurer,  Brown 
Cracker  and  Candy  Company,  603  Corinth 
street,  came  to  Dallas  in  1905  from  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  where  he  had  represented  the 
National  Biscuit  Company  for  two  years.  His 
company  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  operating 
in  the  Southwest,  manufacturing  biscuit,  crackers, 
confections  and  candies,  and  its  products  are  sold 
throughout  the  entire  State.  Distributing  offices 
are  located  at  Amarillo,  Austin,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth, 
Houston  and  San  Antonio,  and  the  company  does 
a volume  of  business  that  runs  into  millions  of  dol- 
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i ^ annually.  .They  manufacture  a high  grade  of 
•giucts  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a town  in  the 
State  where  its  goods  are  not  known  and  sold. 
>,|r.  Allen’s  connection  with  the  company  as  sec- 
^tury-treasurer  was  made  in  1905.  His  first  busi- 
experience  was  gained  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where 
^worked  for  several  years  for  the  wholesale  gro- 
££,)•  firm  of  Oglesby  & Meadows.  Quitting  the 
. ,.,.  ery  business  he  went  with  the  Aetna  Furnace 
conpany  at  Aetna,  Ga.,  near  Rome,  and  after  re- 
t.jung  with  them  for  several  years  he  returned 
jv  the  grocery  business  and  worked  for  Reunsvill 
„ !>ro.,  wholesale  grocers  and  cotton  men  at  Rome, 
Later  he  went  with  the  National  Biscuit  Corn- 
el ny  and  represented  that  concern  at  Fort  Worth 
m 1903  until  he  came  to  Dallas  and  accepted  his 
wnt.  position. 

He  is  a native  of  Rome,  Ga.,  born  July  4,  1869, 

, 4 was  educated  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of 
-..it  city,  later  taking  a commercial  course  at  an 
ulanta,  Ga.,  business  college.  His  father,  W.  C. 
Glen,  was  a farmer  and  merchant,  and  a pioneer 
t.zen  of  Rome,  Ga.  His  mother,  before  her  mur- 
age, w'as  Louisa  Loveless,  a native  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Allen  was  first  married  to  Miss  Laura  Gay  of 
Rome,  Ga.,  September  14,  1893.  His  second  wife, 
v* *  whom  he  was  married  in  Dallas,  September  20, 

: 1 4 was  Miss  Anna  Dale,  daughter  of  J.  W.  Dale, 
iairyman  of  South  Texas.  He  has  eleven  children, 
Alfred  E.,  Wm.  Calvin,  Frederick  S.,  Ira  L.,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Ruth  Pearce,  Linnie,  Margaret,  Laura,  Mary 
Pell,  Harold  Dale  and  Paul,  and  his  four  eldest  sons 
served  in  the  army  during  the  late  war,  one  in  the 
42nd  Division,  one  in  the  36th  Division,  one  as  a 
gunner  on  a transport,  and  one  as  a boatswain. 

Mr.  Allen  is  a Knight  of  Pythias,  a Maccabee 
and  a Charter  member  of  the  Cedar  Crest  Country 
Hub.  He  is  president  and  treasurer  of  the  official 
board  of  Trustees  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church, 
and  also  a member  of  the  Board  of  Deacons. 

rrya-VUL  ALEMETH  TURNER  is  known  to  all 
business  circles  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  as 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 

Southern  Advertising  Corporation  and  also 
' f the  Dallas  Pressed  Steel  Sign  Company,  business 
•'ncerns  which  cover  the  Southwest  for  the  inter- 
ts  of  other  always  than  themselves.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  are  E.  B.  Guthrie,  W.  M.  Williams 
’ind  John  W.  Turner.  The  business  was  organized 
L'  cember  7,  1918,  incorporated  in  June  of  1919  for 
'■’0,000  and  on  January  1,  1921,  this  capitalization 
■ as  increased  to  3125,000  for  the  Southern  Advertis- 
ing Corporation  and  the  separate  company  launched, 
’-he  Dallas  Pressed  Steel  Sign  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  §15,000.  The  organizations  are  operators 
f mile-post  sign  service  throughout  the  southwest 
and  also  manufacturers  of  “Paint-Printed”  metal 
•gns  in  quantities  for  outdoor  advertising.  The  fac- 
•°ry  started  in  September,  1919,  being  a pioneer 

• mtory  and  only  one  of  its  kind  south  of  St.  Louis. 
r!u’  Present  business  annually  surpasses  the  3100,000 
” 'irk,  with  fifteen  employees  and  three  salesmen. 
' n immense  mail  order  business  comes  to  their  Dal- 
as  offices  independent  of  salesmen,  and  agencies, 
' aliened  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Turner  is  a native  Texan,  he  was  born  at 
, ‘OM’oro,  on  August  2,  1888.  Ilis  father,  Edward 
‘h  i timer,  was  an  Alabamian,  his  mother,  Julia  M. 
! ' ibiams)  Turner,  a native  of  Mississippi.  The 
•dlsboro  public  schools  and  the  University  of  Texas 


provided  young  Turner  with  his  education.  Banking 
and  hardware  was  the  business  of  his  father  at 
Hillsboro;  in  1907  the  father  moved  to  Dallas  to 
organize  the  Commonwealth  National  Bank  which 
later  became  the  Security  National  Bank  of  today. 
Mr.  Turner  was  shipping  clerk  for  the  W.  O.  Brown 
Buggy  Company,  Dallas,  Texas,  then  with  the  Fed- 
eral Life  Insurance  Company  of  Chicago.  After  a 
residence  in  Fort  Worth  as  agent  for  the  Overland 
Automobile,  Mr.  Turner  returned  to  the  insurance 
company  which  was  superceded  by  his  becoming 
publisher  of  county  directories  for  one  year  prior  to 
his  big  business  of  today. 

On  February  4,  1911,  Mr.  Turner  and  Miss  Willie 
V.  Bentley,  daughter  of  W.  V.  Bentley  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  at  Dallas,  were  married;  they 
have  residence  at  6241  Aqueduct  Street,  Lakewood 
Heights. 

Mr.  Turner  is.  a member  of  the  Elks,  the  Dallas 
Ad  League,  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Manufacturers  Association,  of  the  Nu  chapter  of  the 
Chi  Phi  at  the  University  of  Texas,  and  is  a Metho- 
dist in  his  church  affiliation.  His  service  is  south- 
west-wide and  will  occupy  a big  place  in  the  future. 

AMES  F.  ZIMMERMAN,  of  Zimmerman  & 
Sons,  sign  painters,  Preston  and  Cabell 
Streets,  Dallas.  The  definition  of  the  word 
successful,  which  ordinarily  is  hard  to  de- 
fine, lies  directly  behind  the  foot  prints  of  James  F. 
Zimmerman,  a man  entering  our  magnificent  coun- 
try as  a foreigner  from  Switzerland  with  the  same 
possibilities  lying  before  him  as  a man  cast  upon 
a desert  isle.  For  is  it  not  that  feeling  that  comes 
over  one  when  landing  upon  strange  soil  among 
strange  tongues  and  people.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  James  Zimmerman,  master  sign  painter,  is 
termed  successful. 

He  was  born  in  Aaron,  Switzerland,  in  1861,  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Zimmerman.  He  received 
his  education  in  Switzerland  public  and  high  schools 
and  also  attended  the  Switzerland  Academy.  His 
father  w'as  a prominent  chemist  of  that  country  and 
a good  patriot. 

The  first  time  he  trod  upon  the  American  soil  was 
in  the  year  of  1880,  but  with  undaunted  ambitions 
he  taught  school  in  a little  country  school  house  in 
Chamois,  Missouri,  and  in  the  year  of  1885  married 
Eliza  Hubler,  of  Chamois,  on  October  29.  Four  stal- 
wart sign  painters  on  the  Zimmerman  staff  are  com- 
prised of  the  four  stalwart  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Zimmerman  and  have  caused  the  firm  to  be 
changed  to  Zimmerman  Sons. 

Wichita,  Kansas,  first  remembers  James  Zimmer- 
man as  a sign  painter  in  1898,  w'hen  he  opened  his 
shop  for  the  first  time,  but  eager  for  new-  business 
experience  he  took  up  a position  with  the  Santa 
Fe  Railway  at  Cleburne,  Texas.  In  1920  Mr.  Zim- 
merman was  injured  in  a railroad  accident  and 
while  crippled  he  opened  up  a fruit  and  cigar  busi- 
ness in  the  city  of  Dallas,  which  he  continued  for 
one  year.  He  then  entered  the  sign  business  in 
Dallas  wrhich  was  a new  and  undeveloped  section 
as  far  as  sign  painting  is  concerned.  He  found 
Dallas  a splendid  field  for  his  trade  and  worked  up 
a prosperous  business.  As  his  sons  have  grown  up 
the  business  has  expanded  and  with  a natural  talent 
for  the  profession,  the  Zimmerman,  senior,  and  the 
four  Zimmerman  sons  have  their  deserved  reputa- 
tion of  the  best  sign  painting  establishment  in 
Dallas. 
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r-J  V )< * V I.  CARTER,  oil  operator,  City  National 
Bank  Building,  is  one  of  the  well  known 
BLJi  %-j  and  successful  oil  operators  of  Wichita 
II1'  1 Falls.  He  is  the  head  of  his  own  organiza- 
tion, owns  a complete  outfit  of  tools,  operating  in- 
dependently and  has  achieved  a splendid  degree  of 
success  in  the  fields  of  North  Central  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  and  more  recently  in  the  Mexia  field. 

Although  one  of  the  younger  oil  operators  his 
shrewdness  and  skill  was  recently  demonstrated 
by  his  purchase  and  sale  of  some  35  wells  in  this 
section.  After  taking  over  a property  he  cleans 
the  wells,  brings  up  the  production  and  then  makes  a 
sale.  He  has  made  the  best  record  in  this  line  in 
Northwest  Texas.  Probably  his  best  success  was 
in  bringing  up  the  production  of  two  wells  in  the 
Burkburnett  townsite  from  35  barrels  each  to  about 
200  barrels  each,  netting  himself  a profit  of  $165,000. 

Mr.  Carter  drilled  in  the  first  successful  well  at 
Ada,  Oklahoma,  reaching  the  pay  sand  at  1,750  feet. 
Every  indication  pointed  to  the  failure  of  this  well 
and  just  an  hour  before  it  came  in  Mr.  Carter  was 
considering  abandoning  the  test,  believing  it  to  be 
non-productive.  This  well  was  completed  in  April, 
1921.  In  this  territory  Air.  Carter  individually  owns 
3,000  acres  with  production  on  it. 

Before  engaging  in  the  oil  business  Mr.  Carter 
was  for  ten  years  a successful  hotel  man  at  Matador, 
Texas.  He  was  in  business  there  from  1908  until 
1918,  when  he  removed  to  Wichita  Falls. 

Mr.  Carter  was  born  at  Ravenu,  Texas,  January 
24,  1887,  a son  of  Ike  and  Julia  (McKinniss)  Carter. 
He  studied  in  the  public  schools  of  Ravenu  and 
began  his  business  career  at  an  early  age. 

In  1912  he  was  married  at  Matador  to  Miss  Jessie 
Simpson,  daughter  of  a well  known  family  there. 
They  reside  at  2002  Huff  Street. 

Mr.  Carter  is  active  and  energetic  and  is  rapidly 
pushing  the  development  of  his  extensive  holdings  in 
various  parts  of  the  Mid-Continent  field.  He  is  a 
man  of  high  civic  ideals,  a member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  ever  ready  to  lend  aid  and  en- 
couragement to  any  movement  looking  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  community. 

BH  ARLES  A.  STEELSMITH,  drilling  con- 
tractor and  oil  operator,  American  National 
Bank  Building,  moved  to  Wichita  Falls  in 
November,  1911,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
known  drillers  in  the  oil  field  section  around  Wichita 
Falls.  He  has  drilled  several  hundred  wells  in  this 
field  and  at  the  time  this  article  is  being  prepared 
has  five  wells  under  way,  they  being  the  Big  0 well 
in  Montague  County  for  the  Placid  Petroleum  Com- 
pany; the  Ferguson  well  four  miles  south  of  the 
Kemp-Munger-Allen  well;  and  a deep  test  well  one 
and  a quarter  mil  is  south  on  Kemp-Kempner  land. 
This  well  was  drilled  1,600  feet  with  a rotary  drill 
and  8-inch  casing  set;  it  is  now  being  drilled  deeper 
with  standard  tools.  Another  well  being  drilled 
for  the  Petroleum  Development  Company  is  down 
1,600  feet.  Mr.  Steelsmith  has  four  hundred  acres 
in  the  proven  territory  and  has  been  operating  in 
this  field  for  nine  years.  Prior  to  coming  to  Wichita 
Falls  Mr.  Steelsmith  operated  in  the  West  Virginia 
fields  for  several  years.  He  spent  six  years  at 
Caney,  Kansas,  operating  in  the  Allen  and  Chau- 
tauqua fields.  He  has  also  operated  in  the  Okla- 
homa fields  and  in  the  Bakersfield  and  Taft  fields 
in  California.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Placid 


Petroleum  Company,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Mintex  Oil  Company  and  is  interested  in  the  Petrol- 
eum Development  Company,  all  of  Wichita  Falls. 

Mr.  Steelsmith  is  a native  of  Butler,  Pa.,  born 
1884,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  and  high  schools 
of  Butler  and  at  Franklin-Marshall  College  at  Lan- 
caster, where  he  finished  in  1905.  His  father,  Amos 
Steelsmith,  was  an  old  time  oil  man  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  operated  in  that  state,  California,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas.  He  was  killed  at  Plectra,  Texas,  compara- 
tively recently,  when  a hard  pull  brought  the  derrick 
down  on  him. 

His  wife  was  a native  of  Kansas,  and  before  their 
marriage,  which  took  place  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
May  12,  1920,  was  Miss  Cora  M.  Peck.  They  live 
at  1616  Eleventh  Street.  Mr.  Steelsmith  is  a 32d 
degree  Scottish  Rice  Mason  and  Shriner,  and  an  Elk. 

He  believes  there  are  great  future  possibilities 
for  oil  development  of  Texas,  and  he  is  doing  his 
part  in  bringing  about  the  development. 

AMUEL  EGGER,  well  known  merchant  and 
business  man,  President  of  Egger’s  Inc., 
1400  Elm  Street,  came  to  Dallas  in  1908, 
and  with  his  associates  established  the  Tex- 
Goods  Company,  continuing  under  this  name 
until  January  1,  1920,  when  by  ar.  amendment  to  -che 
charter  the  corporate  name  of  the  company  was 
changed  to  Egger’s,  Inc.,  the  business  continuing  un- 
der the  same  management  as  before.  The  firm  oc- 
cupies three  floors  of  the  building  at  the  corner  of 
Elm  Street  and  Exchange  Place,  doing  a general 
dry  goods  business  and  handling  also  ladies’  ready  to 
wear,  millinery.  Business  of  the  company  has  in- 
creased until  the  annual  sales  now  are  in  excess  of  a 
million  dollars.  During  the  period  from  1917  to  1919 
the  volume  of  sales  doubled  and  it  is  expected  when 
the  final  totals  have  been  ascertained  that  the  1920 
business  will  be  fully  fifty  per  cent  more  than  that 
of  the  previous  year.  Fifty  people  are  employed  in 
the  various  departments. 

Doing  a strictly  cash  business,  the  Egger’s  store 
gives  to  its  customers  the  advantage  that  comes 
from  close  buying  and  paying  the  Eastern  manufac- 
turers and  wholesalers  in  cash. 

Mr.  Egger  was  born  in  Waxahachie  October  26, 
1884,  a son  of  D.  and  Annie  Egger.  His  father  was 
a native  of  Holland  and  came  to  America  when  a 
young  man.  Young  Egger  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  graduated  at  the  Waxahachie 
High  School  in  1900,  immediately  after  that  enter- 
ing his  fathers  store  which  was  then  conducted  as 
D.  Egger  & Son. 

In  1907  Mr.  Egger  was  married  at  Corsicana  to 
Miss  Jeannette  Levi,  daughter  of  M.  Levi,  well  known 
business  man  of  Corsicana.  They  have  one  son, 
Sam,  Jr. 

Mr.  Egger  is  an  optimistic  and  enthusiastic  Dallas 
booster,  declaring  it  to  be  the  best  business  center 
in  the  Southwest,  He  is  building  his  business  along 
conservative  yet  progressive  lines  and  expects  to 
grow  as  the  city  does.  Mr.  Egger  is  a thirty-second 
degree  Mason,  a member  of  Holla  Temple  Shrine  and 
of  the  Dallas  Blue  Lodge  No.  760.  He  also  is  a 
member  of  the  Columbian  Club,  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
Athletic  Club,  Automobile  Club,  the  Ad  League  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  takes  a deep  in- 
terest in  all  civic  matters  and  is  always  ready  to 
give  aid  and  encouragement  to  any  movement  for  the 
betterment  of  Dallas. 
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~VC7!ILLIAM  BOWMAN  HARNETT  was  for  a 
'~  *VI  num^er  °f  years  active  in  the  business 

T*  circles  of  Dallas,  Texas,  and  held  a com- 
mendable  place  anions  the  citizens  of  that 
city.  He  was  born  in  Donalsonville,  Louisiana,  April 
3,  1890.  His  parents,  C.  O.  and  Edith  (Bentley) 
Barnett  were  b6th  of  Kentucky  and  his  father  has 
been,  for  a number  of  years  in  the  hotel  business 
in  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.  The  younger  Barnett 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Dallas  and  Hot 
Springs  and  was  for  three  years  in  the  University  of 
Arkansas.  He  began  work  in  the  circulation  depart- 
ment of  the  Dallas  News  in  1906  and  remained  in  this 
position  for  eight  years.  In  1914  he  went  with  the 
H.  K.  Barnett  Company  of  Dallas  and  following  his 
brother’s  death  four  years  later  he  took  charge  of  the 
business.  During  his  active  management  of  the 
company  the  business  has  increased  to  more  than 
five  times  its  former  size. 

On  December  15,  1908,  Mr.  Barnett  was  married  to 
Miss  Virgel  Edwards,  daughter  of  the  late  JRev.  C.  D. 
Edwards,  a Presbyterian  minister  of  Bowie,  Texas. 
The  three  children  are  Willard,  Jr.,  Joe  D.  and 
Dorothy  Elizabeth.  The  Barnetts  divide  their  resi- 
dence between  Dallas  and  New  Orleans. 

In  spite  of  his  exacting  and  somewhat  widely 
scattered  duties,  Mr.  Barnett  gives  much  attention 
to  social  and  fraternal  organizations.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  B.  P.  0.  Elks,  the  Ancient  and  Modern 
Americans,  of  New  Orleans,  the  Dallas  Auto  Club, 
the  Rotary  Club,  the  Yacht  Club,  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  both  Dallas  and 
New  Orleans.  As  a prominent  business  man  and  a 
promoter  of  civic  advancement  he  is  widely  known 
and  thoroughly  respected. 

OHN  CARTER  BARDIN,  head  of  the  me- 
chanical work  in  the  scale  department  of  the 
T.  & P.  railroad  with  headquarters  at  Mar- 
shall, Texas,  has  come  to  be  considered  an 
authority  on  scales,  having  followed  this  line  since 
1909. 

Mr.  Bardin  got  into  this  business  through  having 
been  scale  inspector  for  several  railroads.  Directly 
after  leaving  school  in  the  fall  of  1897,  he  went  to 
work  for  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  in  the  bridge 
building  department  and  worked  out  of  Houston  for 
a number  of  years,  covering  all  of  Texas  and  a part 
of  Louisiana.  In  1908  he  was  appointed  maintenance 
man  in  the  Houston  yards  and  held  this  post  until 
1911,  when  he  was  made  scale  inspector  for  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central  railroad  at  Houston, 
working  out  of  that  city  through  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana. Later  he  held  the  same  post  with  the  Sou- 
thern Pacific  and  Sunset  lines  at  Houston,  and  in 
February,  1919,  he  came  to  Dallas  with  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  worked  out  of  Dallas  until 
November,  1919,  when  he  decided  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness for  himself,  withdrew  from  the  railroad  service 
and  became  state  sales  agent  for  the  Fairbanks 
Strait  International  Automatic  Scales  and  estab- 
lished a business  in  Dallas.  On.  March  1,  1921,  Mr. 
Bardin  returned  to  the  Texas  & Pacific  R.  R. 

Mr.  Bardin  was  born  in  LaGrange,  Lafayette 
County,  Texas,  in  1876,  son  of  D.  C.  and  Laura 
(Loden)  Bardin,  and  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Lafayette  county.  His  father  (deceased  in  1918) 
came  to  Texas  with  his  parents  in  1846,  from  Tenn- 
essee, and  his  mother,  a native  of  Alabama,  came  to 
the  State  with  her  parents  in  I860,  locating  in  Bur- 
leson county,  near  Caldwell.  He  is  a Mason  and 


a member  of  Moose  Lodge  No.  424.  He  believes 
that  Dallas  has  greater  opportunities  for  young 
business  men  than  any  other  city  in  the  South. 

ILLIAM  CHAS.  BARNES,  610  Southland 
Life  Building,  Dallas,  is  general  manager  of 
the  Grinnell  Company,  Inc.,  and  has  been  in 

Texas  since  1910.  His  Company  produce 

apparatus  for  modern  automatic  sprinkling  systems, 
(interesting  devices  for  preventing  the  spread  of 
fire  in  large  buildings),  high  pressure  power  plant 
piping  and  intricate  systems  for  steam  and  hot 
water  heating  in  factories  and  large  industrial 
plants.  The  territory  which  has  been  assigned  to 
his  organization  for  selling  equipment  of  this  char- 
acter extends  over  the  state  of  Oklahoma,  Texas  and 
New  Mexico.  ■ 

Mr.  Barnes  was  born  in  Bayonne,  New  Jersey  on 
July  20,  1885,  parents,  William  Barnes,  a building 
contractor  and  Annie  (Kearney)  Barnes.  He  at- 
tended the  public  and  high  schools  at  Bayonne,  but 
finished  his  education  at  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn. 
New  York,  in  1902.  For  the  next  eight  years  he 
was  employed  by  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company 
of  New  York  City  as  an  insurance  engineer.  In 
1910,  however,  he  went  to  New  Orleans  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  Grinnell  Company,  Inc.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  transferred  to  Dallas  where  he 
has  remained  ever  since. 

In  addition  to  the  work  he  is  doing  for  the 
Grinnell  Company,  Inc.,  Mr.  Barnes  is  Texas  repre- 
sentative for  the  H.  L.  Barnes  Equipment  Company 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

On  September  10th,  1908,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Maude  Stoddard,  daughter  of  Dr.  Frank  Stoddard 
of  Staten  Island,  New  York,  and  they  now  reside  in 
Dallas  at  3611  Dickason  Avenue,  Oak  Lawn. 

Mr.  Barnes  has  made  progress  in  Masonry,  hav- 
ing reached  the  32nd  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite, 
Dallas  Consistory  No.  2,  and  is  a Shriner  with  mem- 
bership in  Hella  Temple,  Dallas.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Dallas  Athletic  Club,  Lakewood  Country  Club 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  University  Club  of 
Houston. 

L.  OSBORN,  associated  with  W.  R.  Sessions 
in  the  Corona  Producing  Company,  oil  op- 
erators, is  prominently  connected  with  the 
oil  development  of  Central  and  Southwest 
Texas,  and  has  leases  in  various  parts  of  the  state 
which  they  expect  to  develop.  The  Corona  Oil  & 
Refining  Company,  a million  Dollar  Corporation 
took  over  the  one  well  belonging  to  the  Osborn-Ses- 
sions  Company  in  Hood  County,  as  well  as  some 
acreage,  and  twelve  producing  wells  in  Kentucky 
making  high  grade  oil.  Mr.  Osborn  came  to  Dallas 
in  1915  from  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  oil  business  as  an  independent  operator, 
and  in  1917  formed  the  partnership  of  Osborn-Ses- 
sions  Company.  Up  to  1907  he  had  been  engaged  in 
the  merchantile  business  in  the  West,  quitting  that 
line  to  engage  in  the  oil  business  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  later  he  went  to  Tampico,  Mexico,  where  he 
spent  seven  years.  The  Corona  Oil  & Refining  Co., 
which  he  and  his  associates  organized  in  1919,  is  be- 
ing financed  by  Philadelphia  and  New  York  capital- 
ists. 

Mr.  Osborn  was  born  in  Idaho,  October  18,  1873, 
and  educated  in  the  schools  of  that  state.  His  father, 
David  Osborn  ,was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the 
state.  Mr.  Osborn  lives  at  2514  Grand  avenue,  and 
considers  Dallas  the  hub  of  all  the  Southwest. 
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S BRIDGE  PRICE,  capitalist,  oil  producer 
and  president  of  the  Elridge  Price  Corpora- 
tion, whose  career  has  been  indeed  remark- 
able, is  worthy  of  recording  in  the  history 
of  oil  development  in  Texas.  In  the  short  period  of 
three  years,  during  which  time  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  oil  business,  Mr.  Price  has  risen  from 
an  obscure  position  to  a place  of  prominence  and 
influence  in  New  York  and  the  Mid-Continent  oil 
fields.  It  may  truthfully  be  said  of  him  that  no 
one  has  ever  lost  a dollar  by  his  investments  in 
Mr.  Price’s  companies  or  operations,  while  many 
have  made  large  profits  in  them  and  upon  his 
advice. 

The  Elridge  Price  Corporation  is  capitalized  at 
$500,000,  fully  paid  and  non-assessable,  and  have 
assets  of  $2,500,000.  The  other  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are:  A.  B.  L.  Wagner,  vice-president,  of  New 
York;  S.  Price,  secretary-treasurer;  L.  C.  Hannach, 
of  New  York,  and  J.  F.  Neale,  of  Teague,  Texas, 
directors.  The  properties  of  the  company  include 
valuable  royalties  in  a proven  pool  at  Mexia,  with 
valuable  acreage  in  Limestone,  Freestone  and  Hous- 
ton counties,  upwards  of  40,000  acres.  Mr.  Price 
is  now  developing  this  vast  amount  of  oil  land  and 
is  confident  of  uncovering  some  valuable  pools  in  the 
near  future.  The  offices  of  the  company  occupy  the 
entire  fourth  floor  of  the  Hope  Theatre  Building 
and  are  considered  the  most  elegantly  appointed 
in  the  city  of  Dallas. 

Mr.  Price  is  a native  of  Johnston  County,  Georgia, 
born  July  4,  1883,  the  son  of  Sollomon  and  Jamsie 
Annie  Missouri  (Hatcher)  Price.  The  Price  and 
Hatcher  families  are  of  the  true  southern  aris- 
tocracy. Mr.  Price’s  grandfather,  J.  L.  Hatcher,  is 
honored  and  respected  in  Georgia  as  well  as  his 
uncles,  M.  F.  Hatcher  and  Virgil  Hatcher.  His 
mother’s  sisters,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Stephenson,  wife  of  a 
leading  banker  of  that  state  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Wheeler, 
wife  of  a well  known  and  prominent  cotton  grower 
and  factor,  are  among-  the  first  families  of  Georgia. 
All  of  the  foregoing  reside  in  Kite,  Georgia.  Sollo- 
mon Price,  for  many  years  was  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  in  Kite,  Georgia,  having  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  various  other  cities  of  that 
state.  He  now  resides  m Mexia  and  is  an  officer  in 
the  Elridge  Price  Corporation  and  personally  looks 
after  the  Elridge  Price  Drug  Store  interests  in  that 
city. 

Elridge  Price  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  state  and  at  the  early  age 
of  fifteen,  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account, 
following  the  footsteps  of  his  father  and  choosing 
the  mercantile  line.  That  was  back  in  1900.  In 
1902  he  went  with  the  Singer  sewing  machine  peo- 
ple as  traveling  salesman  in  Georgia,  which  occu- 
pation he  followed  for  the  following  two  years.  In 
1914  he  became  identified  with  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  as  automobile  sales- 
man, being  transferred  to  Los  Angeles,  California, 
in  1 9 1 G.  On  October  18,  1917,  he  came  to  Dallas  for 
the  Studebaker  people  and  became  associated  with 
F.  L.  Shaw  Company,  dealers  in  Studebaker  auto- 
mobiles. His  ability  as  a salesman  and  as  a live 
awake  business  man,  was  demonstrated  the  first 
month  he  was  in  Dallas  by  leading  the  sales  for  that 
company,  which  record  he  duplicated  every  month 
thereafter  until  he  severed  his  connection  with  this 
company  in  December,  1918.  This  date  is  a memor- 
able one  in  the  career  of  Elridge  Price,  for  at  this 


time  he  entered  the  oil  business,  although  the  ex- 
tent of  his  capital  was  but  a few  thousand  dollar* 
Possessing,  however,  an  ambition  to  succeed  and 
with  a pleasing  personality  along  with  keen  judg- 
ment of  men  and  business,  he  rapidly  forged  ahead. 
He  first  went  to  Eastland  County  and  dealt  in  leas--, 
spending  a short  time  in  the  Jennings  and  Crowley 
fields  in  Louisiana. 

On  November  25,  1920,  he  went  to  Mexia  and  after 
looking  over  the  situation  he  bought  leases,  th- 
careful  selection  of  which  became  the  foundation  of 
his  fortune  today.  These  leases  became  a nucleus 
of  the  Hart-Price  Oil  Company,  w-hich  he  organ- 
ized. T.  F.  Hart,  president  of  the  Hart  Furniture- 
Company  of  Dallas,  became  president;  Elridge  Price, 
vice-president  and  general  manager;  B.  F.  McLean, 
secretary-treasurer.  This  company  bought  and  sold 
leases  and  developed  their  holdings  and  was  the 
most  active  company  in  the  field,  whose  stock  sold 
for  the  highest  prices.  Mr.  Price  sold  his  interest 
in  the  Hart-Price  Oil  Company  to  the  Hart  inter- 
ests and  on  December  20,  1921,  organized  the  Elridge 
Price  Corporation. 

On  February  19,  1917,  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Price  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Edith  Wynn. 
Mrs.  Price’s  father  is  C.  W.  Wynn,  of  Jonesville, 
Lee  County,  Virginia,  and  her  mother  was  Emma 
(Thomas)  Wynn.  Billie  Wynn,  mayor  of  Jones- 
ville, Va.,  is  a brother  of  C.  W.  Wynn.  This  family 
is  one  of  the  leading  southern  families  of  the  old 
South,  dating  its  geneology  to  the  Revolutionary- 
days.  The  Thomas’  are  a Tennessee  family,  equally 
well  known  and  respected  in  that  state.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Price  are  the  parents  of  two  beautiful  children. 
Alsace  Lorraine,  three  and  one-half  years  of  age. 
and  Elridge,  Jr.,  six  months  of  age.  Mrs.  Price,  the 
charming  and  beautiful  companion  of  Mr.  Price,  in 
his  business  and  social  successes,  is  popular  with 
the  younger  set  of  Dallas. 

The  Elridge  Price  estate  of  approximately'  three 
acres  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Highland  Park, 
is  one  of  the  show  places  of  Dallas.  The  artistically 
designed  mansion,  situated  on  a gentle  knoll,  sur- 
rounded by  full  grown  trees  and  shrubbery,  is  in- 
deed a beautiful  retreat.  Mr.  Price  personally 
supervised  the  beautifying  of  his  grounds  and  resi- 
dence, which  with  the  original  cost  represents  an 
outlay  of  over  $150,000.00. 

Mr.  Price  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Dallas 
spirit  and  is  enthusiastic  as  to  its  future  outlook. 
He  has  traveled  extensively  over  Europe,  North  and 
South  America  and  all  over  the  United  States  with 
the  idea  of  selecting  a place  to  reside.  After  a care- 
ful consideration,  he  selected  Dallas  as  the  best 
place  to  rear  his  family  and  to  be  engaged  in  busi- 
ness. His  confidence  in  this  city  is  evidenced  by 
the  heavy  investment  he  has  made  in  real  estate  in 
this  city. 

ANTHONY  LANG,  as  president  of  the  Bison 
Oil  Company',  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  has  produc- 
tion with  properties  in  Kansas  and  various 
Texas  fields,  including  Mexia.  The  company 
was  organized  in  1919  and  is  preparing  to  drill  in  the 
Mexia  fields. 

Mr.  Lang  was  born  at  Oil  City’,  Pa.,  August  22, 
lxb8.  His  father,  Chas.  Lang,  was  a pioneer  oil  man 
of  his  state,  of  the  firm  of  Gibson  & Lang,  of  Oil 
City,  Pa.  His  mother  was  Nancy  Luzier  Lang,  also 
a native  of  Pennsylvania.  The  school  system  of  his 
state  and  the  University  of  Colorado  gave  Mr.  Lang 
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his  education.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  from 
the  University  of  Colorado  and  for  twenty  years  he 
practiced  law  in  that  state.  He  specialized  in  corpo- 
ration practice.  Throughout  his  law  career,  he  also 
carried  on  business  in  oil  as  from  infancy  the  oil 
business  was  a thing  familiar  to  him  as  his  father’s 
work.  In  1918,  he  yielded  to  the  call  of  the  Lone 
Star  State  and  came  to  Texas,  locating  in  Fort 
Worth. 

In  1898,  Miss  Burda  V.  Glauer  became  the  bride 
of  Mr.  Lang.  They  have  four  children:  J.  Oliver, 
who  is  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  Engi- 
neering Department,  Margery,  who  is  a Senior  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  Josephine,  who  is  a 
Sophomore  in  the  same  institution,  and  Willard  G., 
who  is  in  the  Kentucky  Military  Institute. 

Mr.  Lang  has  been  reared  in  the  oil  business;  it 
was  the  only  business  of  his  father  before  him,  and 
by  training  and  by  experience  in  various  oil  fields, 
he  is  acquainted  thoroughly  with  all  phases  of  the 
work.  His  skill  as  an  attorney  is  a strength  to  his 
company  in  its  organization,  contracts,  leases  and 
in  fact  all  of  its  business  transactions. 

ALVIN  NORTON,  manager  of  the  Dallas 
branch  of  A.  C.  Spalding,  1518  Main  Street, 
has  for  nearly  ten  years  been  actively 
identified  with  the  business  interests  of  Dal- 
las. In  1911  Mr.  Norton  came  to  Dallas  from  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  where  he  was  connected  with  the 
same  company.  The  A.  C.  Spalding  Company,  which 
handles  athletic  goods  exclusively,  occupies  a three- 
story  building  covering  a space  twenty  by  one  hun- 
dred feet.  It  does  both  wholesale  and  retail  business 
and  is  the  only  branch  office  in  Texas.  Two-thirds 
of  Texas  comprises  the  territory  over  which  Mr. 
Norton  has  complete  supervision.  This  Dallas 
branch,  which  was  established  in  1910,  employs 
fifteen  men,  including  two  traveling  salesmen. 

Mr.  Norton  was  born  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park  on  December  2,  1888.  His  father  was  John  T. 
Norton  and  his  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Sarah 
Carson,  a relative  of  the  famous  western  Indian 
fighter,  Kit  Carson,  and  a direct  descendant  of  Ethan 
Allen,  the  American  hero  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Mr.  Norton  attended  the  public  schools  of  Denver, 
Colorado  and  lately  the  University  of  Colorado  at 
Boulder.  While  attending  school  in  Denver  he  first 
became  connected  with  the  A.  G.  Spalding  Company, 
working  during  his  spare  time  and  vacation  periods, 
and  after  graduating  from  college  occupied  a perma- 
nent position  with  the  firm. 

In  1914  he  married  Miss  Edith  Mitchell,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  at  Fort  Worth.  They  are  the  parents 
of  two  children,  Helen  and  Edith.  The  family  re- 
sides at  734  Woodlawn. 

Mr.  Norton  is  a member  of  the  Cedar  Crest  Coun- 
try Club. 

ANIEL  G.  BECKNELL,  district  manager  of 
the  Royal  Typewriter  Company,  204  South- 
western Life  Building,  came  to  Dallas  from 
Butte,  Mont.,  in  Feb.  1918  and  in  less  than 
three  years  time  has  built  up  one  of  the  largest 
agencies  for  this  company  in  the  South.  He  has 
placed  more  than  six  hundred  Royal  machines  In 
the  city  of  Dallas  alone  and  during  1919  while  the 
oil  boom  was  at  its  height,  delivered  over  one  hun- 
dred machines  a month  in  the  Fort  Worth  district, 
embracing  Wichita  Falls  and  other  towns  of  the 
West  and  North  Texas  oil  fields. 

With  a factory  output  of  four  hundred  machines  a 


day,  which  on  September  1st  was  increased  to  five 
hundred,  the  Dallas  office  has  found  it  difficult  at 
times  to  secure  a sufficient  number  to  enable  them  to 
make  prompt  deliveries  in  the  trade  territory  ad- 
jacent to  Dallas.  With  the  increased  production  it  is 
expected  that,  shipments  will  be  made  more  promptly 
and  customers  will  receive  their  machines  with  a 
minimum  of  delay. 

Mr.  Becknell  was  born  at  Milford,  Indiana,  May 
13,  1888,  a son  of  D.  W.  and  Nina  Becknell.  His 
father  was  for  many  years  a well  known  rancher 
and  druggist  in  Idaho. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  and  the  high 
school  at  Milford,  Mr.  Becknell  w'as  connected  with 
his  father  in  a ranching  enterprise  in  Idaho  from 
1902  to  190G,  when  he  removed  to  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana 
and  worked  as  a salesman  for  a typewriter  concern 
until  1908.  From  1908  to  1909  he  was  manager  of 
the  Wm.  A.  Welty  Company,  at  Waterloo,  Iowa  and 
then  was  on  a ranch  in  Idaho  until  1912.  From  1913 
to  1916  he  was  manager  for  the  Royal  Typewriter 
Company  at  Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
having  charge  of  the  Southern  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  territory.  In  1916  he  was  made  state  mana- 
ger for  the  Royal  and  stationed  at  Butte,  Montana, 
remaining  there  until  transferred  to  Dallas  in  1918. 

Mr.  Becknell  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  University  Club.  He  is  treasurer  of  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Dallas. 


ARRY  FINDLEY  BOYD,  proprietor  and 
manager  of  the  Southwestern  Mercantile 
' Agency,  200,  201  Gaston  building,  came  to 
Dallas  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1894,  as 
local  manager  of  R.  G.  Dun  & Co.,  with  whom  he 
started  in  1885.  In  1898  he  resigned  his  position 
with  the  Dun  Company  and  went  with  the  Mutual 
Mercantile  Agency  as  chief  clerk,  remaining  with 
them  until  1901,  when  he  organized  his  present 


business. 

Mr.  Boyd  was  born  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  October  20, 
1869.  His  father,  R.  R.  Boyd,  wTas  a native  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  was  engaged  in  the  cotton  business 
in  Memphis  for  a number  of  years.  He  also  resided 
in  Dallas  about  five  years.  His  mother  was  from  a 
Pennsylvania  family  and  was  a Miss  Harriet  Black 
before  her  marriage.  His  education  was  acquired  in 
the  public  schools  of  Memphis  and  Covington,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Boyd’s  company  gives  exclusive  attention  to 
collections  and  adjustments  for  wholesalers  and  is 
one  of  the  leaders  in  this  line.  Among  the  companies 
clients  are  numbered  some  of  the  largest  concerns  of 
Dallas,  including  Western  Electric  Company,  Texas 
Drug  Company,  Butler  Bros.,  L.  H.  Lewis  Com- 
pany, Dallas  Paper  Company,  A.  A.  Jackson  Com- 
pany, Huey  & Philp,  Pierce  Oil  Corporation  and 
others.  There  are  six  people  in  the  organization  and 
a corps  of  travelling  adjusters  are  employed. 

Mr.  Boyd  is  married  and  lives  at  3831  Cedar 
Springs  Road,  Oak  Lawn  District.  His  wife  is  a 
native  of  Texas  and  was  Miss  Dora  Stoner,  daugh- 
ter of  Pete  Stoner,  a South  Texas  cattleman.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  Dallas  Wholesale 
Credit  Men’s  Association,  Dallas  Auto  Country  Club 
and  Dallas  Auto  Club.  His  church  affiliation  is  with 
the  Westminster  Presbyterian  church. 


Dallas  had  a population  of  only  40,000  people  when 
Mr.  Boyd  first  came  to  the  city  in  1891.  The  present 
outlook  for  the  city,  he  says,  is  unusually  fine  and  he 
expects  it  to  grow  more  rapidly  in  the  future  than 
in  the  oast. 
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C.  THRIFT.  Fix  •st  Vice-President  of  the 
Thrift  Hydraulic  Casing-Pulling:  Company, 
Inc.,  under  the  laws  of  Texas,  Wichita  Falls 
and  Burkburnett,  Texas,  by  his  ingenius 
mind  has  invented  and  patented  a device  for  re- 
covering casing  which  has  proven  so  effective  that 
he  has  crews  working  in  this  service  in  Burkburnett, 
and  surrounding  territory,  in  the  Houston  and  Beau- 
mont districts,  at  Walters,  Okla.,  and  at  Shreveport, 
La.,  leading  centers  in  oil  territory  of  three  states. 
It  was  in  August,  1919,  that  Mr.  Thrift  came  to 
Burkburnett  and  established  his  business  here.  The 
other  officers  of  the  Company  are:  C.  H.  Lane,  presi- 
dent; Fred  Thrift,  second  vice-president  and  T.  H. 
Grennell,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Thrift  has  other  patents  and  other  patents 
pending  pertaining  to  the  oil  business,  and  more 
especially  to  the  casing  pulling  department.  He  has 
improvements  in  mind  which  he  will  make  on  his 
various  patents  from  time  to  time. 

Alabama,  Calhoun  County,  has  furnished  Texas 
with  this  citizen;  he  was  born  in  that  state  in  1880. 
His  father,  W.  S.  Thrift,  deceased,  a native  of 
Georgia,  was  a machinist  of  ability  who  has  patent- 
ed a number  of  farm  implements,  his  mother,  Sallie 
E.  (Griffin)  Thrift  ,was  a native  of  Alabama.  After 
completing  the  public  school  system,  Mr.  Thrift  took 
courses  in  draftsmanship  and  engineering.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  in  1901,  he  entered  the  oil  in- 
dustry at  Corsicana,  Texas,  as  a helper  in  rotary 
drilling.  After  one  year  of  this  type  of  work,  he 
became  a driller  and  in  that  capacity  has  drilled  and 
superintended  drilling  of  wells  in  every  Texas  field. 
As  a contracting  driller  he  came  to  Burkburnett  in 
August,  1919,  and  on  August  5th,  1919,  he  received 
his  patent,  applied  for  on  December  16,  1918,  for  a 
Hydraulic  Casing-Pulling  Device  for  removing  cas- 
ing. There  are  a number  of  these  in  operation  in 
Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Louisiana  operating  on  a 
royalty  basis.  There  are  fifteen  employees  in  the 
Burkburnett  section.  The  company  also  leases  these 
machines  to  others  on  a royalty  basis,  receiving 
stated  amounts  per  ton  for  material  recovered. 

In  1905,  at  Beaumont,  Texas,  Mr.  Thrift  married 
Miss  Jennie  Walston,  a native  of  Alabama.  They 
have  two  children,  Griffin  C.,  age  fifteen,  and  Nona 
Belle,  age  ten,  both  in  the  Burkburnett  schools.  The 
family  reside  at  639  East  Third  Street. 

The  oil  fields  of  western  and  northwestern  Texas 
are  ranked  with  the  richest  oil  territories  in  the 
world  and  operation  in  these  fields  has  placed  Texas 
in  the  fore  front  with  Uncle  Sam’s  big  oil  producers. 
Though  the  output  from  these  fields  is  enormous 
already,  the  development  is  only  in  its  beginning. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  in  each  section 
tapped  are  yet  to  be  developed,  and  in  the  drilling 
of  the  wells  and  in  the  casing  industry  of  these  sec- 
tions of  Texas,  Mr.  Thrift  and  his  organization  will 
have  a good  part. 

L.  DELAIIOUSSAYE,  oil  operator,  has  been 
associated  with  the  larger  oil  companies 
of  the  West  and  Southwest  for  many  years 
and  has  shown  himself  an  authority  on 
oil  matters. 

Of  French  extraction,  Mr.  Delahoussaye  was  bom 
in  New  Orleans  on  June  9,  1879.  His  father,  O. 
Delahoussaye,  was  prominent  in  political  circles  of 
that  state  and  widely  known  through  his  services 
while  holding  public  offices.  The  family  had  orig- 
inally come  to  the  United  States  as  emissaries  of 


the  French  government,  and  members  of  both  side- 
of  his  immediate  family  are  conspicuous  in  the  his- 
tory of  Louisiana.  His  mother  was  Miss  Angele  d<- 
Blanc.  He  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Louisiana  in  Alexandria  and  later  in 
New  Orleans.  For  twelve  years  after  completing 
his  education  he  represented  the  Singer  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Company,  and  had  charge  of  the  central  Louis- 
iana business  for  this  concern  with  headquarters 
at  Alexandria.  This  business  eventually  took  him 
to  Beaumont  where  he  became  interested  in  oil  and 
accepted  a position  with  the  Sun  Company  in  that 
city.  In  1916  he  was  sent  by  them  to  the  North- 
western territory  for  the  purpose  of  buying  up 
leases  and  attending  other  duties  of  the  land  de- 
partment. Previous  to  this  he  had  had  experience 
in  the  Southern  Louisiana  fields  and  the  oil  lands 
about  Beaumont  and  Southern  Texas.  In  1918  he 
decided  to  organize  his  own  company  and  operate 
independently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delahoussaye  have  one  daughter, 
Veronica,  at  present  attending  college. 

Mr.  Delahoussaye  is  a member  of  various  clubs 
and  the  Mid-Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Association.  He 
believes  that  Southwestern  Texas  is  making  wonder- 
ful progress,  and  that  Dallas,  as  the  financial  center 
of  this  district,  has  a great  future. 

E.  ATTAWAY,  manager  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Bottling  Company,  1101  Second  Ave- 
nue has  grown  up  with  Dallas  and  while  the 
town  he  came  to  when  a child  has  developed 
into  a big  busy,  thriving  city,  he  has  likewise  de- 
veloped into  a big,  progressive  young  business  man. 
prominently  identified  with  the  business  life  of  the 
city,  and  connected  with  a concern  that  is  known 
all  over  the  world  for  the  products  it  puts  out.  The 
business  over  which  he  presides  as  manager  W'as 
established  in  1904  at  1802  Wood  street,  and  oc- 
cupied a floor  space  of  25x40  feet.  In  1908  the  place 
was  enlarged  to  50x125  feet,  and  outgrowing  these 
quarters,  the  business  was  moved  to  its  present  lo- 
cation January  1,  1920,  where  30,000  cases  of  Coca- 
Cola  are  bottled  and  distributed  every  day.  The  full 
capacity  being  6,300  cases.  The  company  operates 
thirteen  branch  plants  in  North  Texas  and  13  coun- 
ties in  Oklahoma,  uses  twenty-one  trucks  for  mak- 
ing deliveries,  employs  36  people  in  the  Dallas 
plant  and  175  in  all  the  sixteen  plants,  and  puts  out 
1,160,000  cases  of  Coca-Cola  per  year,  the  business 
of  1920  being  60  per  cent  over  that  of  1919.  T.  C. 
Lupton  is  president  of  the  company. 

Previous  to  going  with  this  company  Mr.  Attaway 
was  connected  for  14  years  with  the  Liquid  Car- 
bonic Company,  first  as  chief  clerk  and  later  as  as- 
sistant manager.  He  took  his  present  position 
March  1,  1920.  He  owns  stock  in  several  oil  com- 
panies, the  Dallas  Power  and  Light  Company  and 
the  Dallas  Labor  Temple  Assn. 

Mr.  Attaway  is  a native  of  Mississippi,  but  came 
to  Dallas  with  his  parents,  H.  W.  and  Ann  (Haw- 
kins) Attaway,  when  he  was  a small  child.  His 
father  left  Dallas  in  1900  and  is  now  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  at  Durant  Okla.  His 
mother  wras  a native  of  Bonham,  Texas.  He  attend- 
ed the  public  schools  of  Dallas  and  spent  two  years 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  190S  he  was 
married  in  Dallas  to  Miss  Gossett  Dove,  daughter 
of  D.  W.  Dove,  retired  attorney,  and  they  have  one 
child,  W.  E.  Jr.  The  family  home  is  at  3201  Elihu 
street.  He  is  a member  of  the  Elks’  Lodge. 
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his  education.  He  received  the  decree  of  LL.  B.  from 
the  University  of  Colorado  and  for  twenty  years  he 
practiced  law  in  that  state.  He  specialized  in  corpo- 
ration practice.  Throughout  his  law  career,  he  also 
carried  on  business  in  oil  as  from  infancy  the  oil 
business  was  a thing  familiar  to  him  as  his  father’s 
work.  In  1918,  he  yielded  to  the  call  of  the  Lone 
Star  State  and  came  to  Texas,  locating  in  Fort 
Worth. 

In  1898,  Miss  Burda  V.  Glauer  became  the  bride 
of  Mr.  Lang.  They  have  four  children:  J.  Oliver, 
who  is  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  Engi- 
neering Department.  Margery,  who  is  a Senior  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  Josephine,  who  is  a 
Sophomore  in  the  same  institution,  and  Willard  G., 
who  is  in  the  Kentucky  Military  Institute. 

Mr.  Lang  has  been  reared  in  the  oil  business;  it 
was  the  only  business  of  his  father  before  him,  and 
by  training  and  by  experience  in  various  oil  fields, 
he  is  acquainted  thoroughly  with  all  phases  of  the 
work.  His  skill  as  an  attorney  is  a strength  to  his 
company  in  its  organization,  contracts,  leases  and 
in  fact  all  of  its  business  transactions. 

B ALVIN  NORTON,  manager  of  the  Dallas 
branch  of  A.  C.  Spalding,  1518  Main  Street, 
has  for  nearly  ten  years  been  actively 
identified  with  the  business  interests  of  Dal- 
las. In  1911  Mr.  Norton  came  to  Dallas  from  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  where  he  was  connected  with  the 
same  company.  The  A.  C.  Spalding  Company,  which 
handles  athletic  goods  exclusively,  occupies  a three- 
story  building  covering  a space  twenty  by  one  hun- 
dred feet.  It  does  both  wholesale  and'retail  business 
and  is  the  only  branch  office  in  Texas.  Two-thirds 
of  Texas  comprises  the  territory  over  which  Mr. 
Norton  has  complete  supervision.  This  Dallas 
branch,  which  was  established  in  1910,  employs 
fifteen  men,  including  two  traveling  salesmen. 

Mr.  Norton  was  born  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park  on  December  2,  1888.  His  father  was  John  T. 
Norton  and  his  mother's  maiden  name  was  Sarah 
Carson,  a relative  of  the  famous  western  Indian 
fighter,  Kit  Carson,  and  a direct  descendant  of  Ethan 
Allen,  the  American  hero  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Mr.  Norton  attended  the  public  schools  of  Denver, 
Colorado  and  lately  the  University  of  Colorado  at 
Boulder.  While  attending  school  in  Denver  he  first 
became  connected  with  the  A.  G.  Spalding  Company, 
working  during  his  spare  time  and  vacation  periods, 
and  after  graduating  from  college  occupied  a perma- 
nent position  with  the  firm. 

In  1914  he  married  Miss  Edith  Mitchell,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  at  Fort  Worth.  They  are  the  parents 
of  two  children,  Helen  and  Edith.  The  family  re- 
sides at  734  Woodlawn. 

Mr.  Norton  is  a member  of  the  Cedar  Crest  Coun- 
try Club. 

ANIEL  G.  BECKNELL,  district  manager  of 
the  Royal  Typewriter  Company,  204  South- 
western Life  Building,  came  to  Dallas  from 
Butte,  Mont.,  in  Feb.  1918  and  in  less  than 
three  years  time  has  built  up  one  of  the  largest 
agencies  for  this  company  in  the  South.  He  has 
placed  more  than  six  hundred  Royal  machines  in 
the  city  of  Dallas  alone  and  during  1919  while  the 
oil  boom  was  at  its  height,  delivered  over  one  hun- 
dred machines  a month  in  the  Fort  Worth  district, 
embracing  Wichita  Falls  and  other  towns  of  the 
West  and  North  Texas  oil  fields. 

With  a factory  output  of  four  hundred  machines  a 


day,  which  on  September  1st  was  increased  to  five 
hundred,  the  Dallas  office  has  found  it  difficult  at 
times  to  secure  a sufficient  number  to  enable  them  to 
make  prompt  deliveries  in  the  trade  territory  ad- 
jacent to  Dallas.  With  the  increased  production  it  is 
expected  that  shipments  will  be  made  more  promptly 
and  customers  will  receive  their  machines  with  a 
minimum  of  delay. 

Mr.  Becknell  was  born  at  Milford,  Indiana,  May 
13,  1888,  a son  of  D.  W.  and  Nina  Becknell.  His 
father  was  for  many  years  a well  known  rancher 
and  druggist  in  Idaho. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  and  the  high 
school  at  Milford,  Mr.  Becknell  was  connected  with 
his  father  in  a ranching  enterprise  in  Idaho  from 
1902  to  1900,  when  he  removed  to  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana 
and  worked  as  a salesman  for  a typewriter  concern 
until  1908.  From  1908  to  1909  he  was  manager  of 
the  Wm.  A.  Welty  Company,  at  Waterloo,  Iowa  and 
then  was  on  a ranch  in  Idaho  until  1912.  From  1913 
to  1910  he  was  manager  for  the  Royal  Typewriter 
Company  at  Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
having  charge  of  the  Southern  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  territory.  In  1910  he  was  made  state  mana- 
ger for  the  Royal  and  stationed  at  Butte,  Montana, 
remaining  there  until  transferred  to  Dallas  in  1918. 

Mr.  Becknell  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  University  Club.  He  is  treasurer  of  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Dallas. 

ARRY  FINDLEY  BOYD,  proprietor  and 
manager  of  the  Southwestern  Mercantile 
Agency,  200,  201  Gaston  building,  came  to 

Dallas  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1894,  as 

local  manager  of  R.  G.  Dun  & Co.,  with  whom  he 
started  in  1885.  In  1898  he  resigned  his  position 
with  the  Dun  Company  and  went  with  the  Mutual 
Mercantile  Agency  as  chief  clerk,  remaining  with 
them  until  1901,  when  he  organized  his  present 
business. 

Mr.  Boyd  was  born  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  October  20, 
1869.  His  father,  R.  R.  Boyd,  was  a native  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  was  engaged  in  the  cotton  business 
in  Memphis  for  a number  of  years.  He  also  resided 
in  Dallas  about  five  years.  His  mother  was  from  a 
Pennsylvania  family  and  was  a Miss  Harriet  Black 
before  her  marriage.  His  education  was  acquired  in 
the  public  schools  of  Memphis  and  Covington,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Boyd’s  company  gives  exclusive  attention  to 
collections  and  adjustments  for  wholesalers  and  is 
one  of  the  leaders  in  this  line.  Among  the  companies 
clients  are  numbered  some  of  the  largest  concerns  of 
Dallas,  including  Western  Electric  Company,  Texas 
Drug  Company,  Butler  Bros.,  L.  H.  Lewis  Com- 
pany, Dallas  Paper  Company,  A.  A.  Jackson  Com- 
pany, Huey  & Philp,  Pierce  Oil  Corporation  and 
others.  There  are  six  people  in  the  organization  and 
a corps  of  travelling  adjusters  are  employed. 

Mr.  Boyd  is  married  and  lives  at  3831  Cedar 
Springs  Road,  Oak  Lawn  District.  His  wife  is  a 
native  of  Texas  and  was  Miss  Dora  Stoner,  daugh- 
ter of  Pete  Stoner,  a South  Texas  cattleman.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  Dallas  Wholesale 
Credit  Men’s  Association,  Dallas  Auto  Country  Club 
and  Dallas  Auto  Club.  His  church  affiliation  is  with 
the  Westminster  Presbyterian  church. 

Dallas  had  a population  of  only  40,000  people  when 
Mr.  Boyd  first  came  to  the  city  in  1894.  The  present 
outlook  for  the  city,  he  says,  is  unusually  fine  and  he 
expects  it  to  grow  more  rapidly  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past. 
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DC.,  THRIFT,  First  Vice-President  of  the 
Thrift  Hydraulic  Casing-Pulling  Company, 
Inc.,  under  the  laws  of  Texas,  Wichita  Falls 
and  Burkburnett,  Texas,  by  his  ingenius 
mind  has  invented  and  patented  a device  for  re- 
covering casing  which  has  proven  so  effective  that 
he  has  crews  working  in  this  service  in  Burkburnett, 
and  surrounding  territory,  in  the  Houston  and  Beau- 
mont districts,  at  Walters,  Okla.,  and  at  Shreveport, 
La.,  leading  centers  in  oil  territory  of  three  states. 
It  was  in  August,  1919,  that  Mr.  Thrift  came  to 
Burkburnett  and  established  his  business  here.  The 
other  officers  of  the  Company  are:  C.  H.  Lane,  presi- 
dent; Fred  Thrift,  second  vice-president  and  T.  H. 
Grennell,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Thrift  has  other  patents  and  other  patents 
pending  pertaining  to  the  oil  business,  and  more 
especially  to  the  casing  pulling  department.  He  has 
improvements  in  mind  which  he  will  make  on  his 
various  patents  from  time  to  time. 

Alabama,  Calhoun  County,  has  furnished  Texas 
with  this  citizen;  he  wms  born  in  that  state  in  1880. 
His  father,  W.  S.  Thrift,  deceased,  a native  of 
Georgia,  was  a machinist  of  ability  who  has  patent- 
ed a number  of  farm  implements,  his  mother,  Sallie 
E.  (Griffin)  Thrift  ,wras  a native  of  x^labama.  After 
completing  the  public  school  system,  Mr.  Thrift  took 
courses  in  draftsmanship  and  engineering.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  in  1901,  he  entered  the  oil  in- 
dustry at  Corsicana,  Texas,  as  a helper  in  rotary 
drilling.  After  one  year  of  this  type  of  work,  he 
became  a driller  and  in  that  capacity  has  drilled  and 
superintended  drilling  of  wells  in  every  Texas  field. 
As  a contracting  driller  he  came  to  Burkburnett  in 
August,  1919,  and  on  August  5th,  1919,  he  received 
his  patent,  applied  for  on  December  16,  1918,  for  a 
Hydraulic  Casing-Pulling  Device  for  removing  cas- 
ing. There  are  a number  of  these  in  operation  in 
Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Louisiana  operating  on  a 
royalty  basis.  There  are  fifteen  employees  in  the 
Burkburnett  section.  The  company  also  leases  these 
machines  to  others  on  a royalty  basis,  receiving 
stated  amounts  per  ton  for  material  recovered. 

In  1905,  at  Beaumont,  Texas,  Mr.  Thrift  married 
Miss  Jennie  Walston,  a native  of  Alabama.  They 
have  two  children,  Griffin  C.,  age  fifteen,  and  Nona 
Belle,  age  ten,  both  in  the  Burkburnett  schools.  The 
family  reside  at  639  East  Third  Street. 

The  oil  fields  of  western  and  northwestern  Texas 
are  ranked  with  the  richest  oil  territories  in  the 
world  and  operation  in  these  fields  has  placed  Texas 
in  the  fore  front  with  Uncle  Sam’s  big  oil  producers. 
Though  the  output  from  these  fields  is  enormous 
already,  the  development  is  only  in  its  beginning. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  in  each  section 
tapped  are  yet  to  be  developed,  and  in  the  drilling 
of  the  wells  and  in  the  casing  industry  of  these  sec- 
tions of  Texas,  Mr.  Thrift  and  his  organization  will 
have  a good  part. 

L.  DELAHOUSSAYE,  oil  operator,  has  been 
associated  with  the  larger  oil  companies 
of  the  West  and  Southwest  for  many  years 
and  has  shown  himself  an  authority  "on 
oil  matters. 

Of  French  extraction,  Mr.  Delahoussaye  was  bom 
in  New  Orleans  on  June  9,  1879.  His  father,  O. 
Delahoussaye,  was  prominent  in  political  circles  of 
that  state  and  widely  known  through  his  services 
while  holding  public  offices.  The  family  had  orig- 
inally come  to  the  United  States  as  emissaries  of 


the  French  government,  and  members  of  both  sid. 
of  his  immediate  family  are  conspicuous  in  the  hi-, 
tory  of  Louisiana.  His  mother  was  Miss  Angelo  <9 
Blanc.  He  received  his  education  in  the  pubis, 
schools  of  Louisiana  in  Alexandria  and  later  ir; 
New  Orleans.  For  twelve  years  after  completing 
his  education  he  represented  the  Singer  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Company,  and  had  charge  of  the  central  Louis- 
iana business  for  this  concern  with  headquarters 
at  Alexandria.  This  business  eventually  took  him 
to  Beaumont  where  he  became  interested  in  oil  an,i 
accepted  a position  with  the  Sun  Company  in  that 
city.  In  1916  he  was  sent  by  them  to  the  North- 
western territory  for  the  purpose  of  buying  up 
leases  and  attending  other  duties  of  the  land  de- 
partment. Previous  to  this  he  had  had  experience 
in  the  Southern  Louisiana  fields  and  the  oil  lands: 
about  Beaumont  and  Southern  Texas.  In  191S  he 
decided  to  organize  his  own  company  and  operate 
independently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delahoussaye  have  one  daughter, 
Veronica,  at  present  attending  college. 

Mr.  Delahoussaye  is  a member  of  various  clubs 
and  the  Mid-Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Association.  He 
believes  that  Southwestern  Texas  is  making  wonder- 
ful progress,  and  that  Dallas,  as  the  financial  center 
of  this  district,  has  a great  future. 

E.  ATT  A WAY,  manager  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Bottling  Company,  1101  Second  Ave- 
nue has  grown  up  with  Dallas  and  while  the 
town  he  came  to  when  a child  has  developed 
into  a big  busy,  thriving  city,  he  has  likewise  de- 
veloped into  a big,  progressive  young  business  man. 
prominently  identified  with  the  business  life  of  the 
city,  and  connected  with  a concern  that  is  known 
all  over  the  world  for  the  products  it  puts  out.  The 
business  over  wffiich  he  presides  as  manager  was 
established  in  1904  at  1802  Wood  street,  and  oc- 
cupied a floor  space  of  25x40  feet.  In  1908  the  place 
wras  enlarged  to  50x125  feet,  and  outgrowing  these 
quarters,  the  business  wras  moved  to  its  present  lo- 
cation January  1,  1920,  w'here  30,000  cases  of  Coca- 
Cola  are  bottled  and  distributed  every  day.  The  full 
capacity  being  6,300  cases.  The  company  operates 
thirteen  branch  plants  in  North  Texas  and  13  coun- 
ties in  Oklahoma,  uses  twenty-one  trucks  for  mak- 
ing deliveries,  employs  36  people  in  the  Dallas 
plant  and  175  in  all  the  sixteen  plants,  and  puts  out 
1,160,000  cases  of  Coca-Cola  per  year,  the  business 
of  1920  being  60  per  cent  over  that  of  1919.  T.  C. 
Lupton  is  president  of  the  company. 

Previous  to  going  with  this  company  Mr.  Attaway 
was  connected  for  14  years  with  the  Liquid  Car- 
bonic Company,  first  as  chief  clerk  and  later  as  as- 
sistant manager.  He  took  his  present  position 
March  1,  1920.  He  owns  stock  in  several  oil  com- 
panies, the  Dallas  Powrer  and  Light  Company  and 
the  Dallas  Labor  Temple  Assn. 

Mr.  Attaway  is  a.  native  of  Mississippi,  but  came 
to  Dallas  with  his  parents,  II.  W.  and  Ann  (Haw- 
kins) Attaway,  when  he  was  a small  child.  His 
father  left  Dallas  in  1900  and  is  now  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  at  Durant  Okla.  His 
mother  was  a native  of  Bonham,  Texas.  He  attend- 
ed the  public  schools  of  Dallas  and  spent  two  years 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1908  he  was 
married  in  Dallas  to  Miss  Gossett  Dove,  daughter 
of  D.  W.  Dove,  retired  attorney,  and  they  have  one 
child,  W.  E.  Jr.  The  family  home  is  at  3204  Elihu 
street.  He  is  a member  of  the  Elks’  Lodge. 
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UDGE  €HAS.  F.  SPENCER,  City  National 
Bank  Building',  Wichita  Falls,  attorney  and 
oil  operator,  has  to  his  credit  the  record 
of  having  served  as  a county  attorney  for 
four  years,  a district  judge  for  five,  and  also  is 
general  manager  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Noimal  Oil  Company,  besides  being 
a director  in  a number  of  banks. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  a native  of  Kentucky;  he  was  born 
at  Burksville  of  that  state  on  February  1G,  1882. 
His  parents  were  Judge  R.  F.  Spencer,  lawyer  and 
later  the  county  judge  of  Wise  County,  Texas,  and 
Saloma  Dixon  Spencer,  who  came  to  Texas  in  1890. 
Judge  R.  F.  Spencer,  now  i member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Commission  of  the  State  of  Texas,  is  a brother 
of  Judge  Chas.  F.  Spencer.  Texas,  therefore,  has 
given  to  Judge  Spencer  his  education.  After  finish- 
ing school,  he  studied  law  under  the  direction  of  his 
father.  In  1903  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
he  began  his  practice  at  once  in  Montague,  Texas. 
From  1906  to  1910,  he  wras  the  county  attorney  of 
Montague  County;  from  1913  to  1918,  he  was'  the 
district  judge  of  the  Sixteenth  District,  composed 
of  Denton,  Cooke  and  Montague  counties.  In  1918 
he  ran  against  Lucian  W.  Parish  for  congress  but 
was  defeated  by  256  votes  out  of  37,000.  In  October 
of  1918,  he  moved  to  Wichita  Falls.  Here  he  is 
manager  of  the  Normal  Oil  Company  that  operates 
in  the  Northwest  field  and  Burk  Townsite,  having 
an  interest  in  twenty-nine  wells  whose  daily  tribute 
is  700  barrels.  Independent  of  the  company,  he 
personally  has  an  interest  in  fourteen  wells  that 
bring  him  123  barrels  a day  settled  production.  He 
is  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Cook,  Spencer  & Bailey, 
a director  of  the  City  National  Bank,  of  the  Farmers 
State  Bank  at  Burkburnett,  of  the  First  State  Bank 
at  Iowa  Park,  and  vice-president  and  a director  of 
the.  Sunshine  Pipe  Line  Company,  and  is  interested 
in  business  properties  in  several  cities  in  Northwest 
Texas. 

In  1906,  at  Montague,  Texas,  Judge  Spencer 
married  Miss  Myrtle  Garrison.  They  have  one  son, 
Jack,  age  six.  Mr.  Spencer  is  a member  of  the 
Odd  Fellows,  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  M.  W. 
A.,  the  Wichita  Club,  Wichita  Falls  Golf  Club, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  church  affiliation  with 
the  Christian  Church. 

As  a lawyer  of  eminent  success  and  as  a business 
man  of  large  ability,  Judge  Spencer  leads  a life  of 
activity  and  large  usefulness. 

H.  HECHT,  well  known  oil  man  of  the  Mid- 
Continent  field,  came  to  Dallas  during  the 
height  of  the  oil  boom  in  West  Texas  and 
has  been  prominently  identified  with  de- 
velopment work  in  various  fields  of  North  and  West 
Texas. 

Mr.  Hecht  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  Peerless  Petroleum  Produc- 
tion Company.  He  was  also  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  Continental  Petroleum  Company. 
Prior  to  coming  to  Dallas  he  was  located  in  Okla- 
homa City  where  he  was  connected  with  the  De- 
positor’s Oil  and  Gas  Company  for  two  years. 

A successful  oil  man,  Mr.  Hecht  made  good  use 
of  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  oil  business  and 
was  very  successful  in  developing  the  properties  of 
his  companies.  He  drilled  several  successful  wells 
and  accumulated  a large  amount  of  acreage  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  North,  West  and  Central  West 
Texas  fields.  He  also  had  considerable  holdings  in 


the  Duncan,  Oklahoma  field.  By  controlling  the 
flow  of  natural  gas  from  his  wells  he  was  able  to 
secure  a large  royalty  from  the  sale  of  gas  as  well 
as  the  oil. 

Mr.  Hecht  was  born  in  Czecho  Slovakia,  and  raised 
and  educated  in  England,  coming  to  America  in 
1913.  He  worked  as  an  interpreter  in  the  United 
States  land  office  in  Montana  and  North  Dakota  and 
in  1916  came  to  Oklahoma  and  engaged  in  the  oil 
business.  After  two  years  there  he  came  to  Dallas 
and  began  operating  at  Desdomona  and  other  points 
in  the  West  Texas  fields. 

ESSE  DEWITT  KUGLE,  attorney  at  law, 
1103-4  Great  Southern  Life  Building,  Dal- 
las, has  specialized  in  the  practise  of  land 
litigation  and  civil  law.  In  this  branch  of 
the  profession  Mr.  Kugle  has  had  an  extensive  oil 
and  gas  practise.  Coming  to  Dallas  in  1916,  he 
brought  with  him  experience  gained  as  district  at- 
torney of  Johnson  County  for  two  years  and  since 
his  arrival  here  has  devoted  his  time  exclusively 
to  his  civil  practise.  Since  1918  Mr.  Kugle  has  prac- 
tised alone  and  has  been  very  successful  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a large  clientele,  including  several  large 
Texas  corporations. 

Born  in  Cleburne,  Texas,  August  15,  1880,  Jesse 
DeWitt  Kugle  is  a son  of  William  H.  and  Martha 
G.  (Burdette)  Kugle.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Johnson  County  and  in  the  year  1901 
graduated  from  Burnette  College,  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  literature.  His  legal  training  was  se- 
cured by  study  in  the  law  offices  of  Poindexter  and 
Padelford,  where  he  .remained  for  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  then 
formed  a partnership  with  J.  E.  Warren  under  the 
firm  name  of  Kugle  and  Warren,  which  firm  con- 
tinued until  1907  when  he  was  elected  district  at- 
torney of  Johnson  County.  After  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office  he  resumed  his  private  practise 
as  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Kugle  and  War- 
ren. In  1916  he  moved  to  Dallas  and  became  the 
partner  of  W.  B.  Harrell,  which  partnership  con- 
tinued until  1918,  at  which  time  Mr.  Harrell  became 
Assistant  U.  S.  District  Attorney  and  Mr.  Kugle 
began  to  practise  independently.  He  has  been  very 
active  in  gas  and  oil  matters  for  the  past  several 
years  and  has  had  a great  amount  of  experience  in 
those  lines. 

In  1903  Mr.  Kugle  married  Miss  Lulu  L.  Barnes 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  four  children,  Jesse 
DeWitt,  Jr.,  Williard  H.,  Burnetta  and  Charlotte. 
Their  home  is  situated  at  101  North  Mont  Clair 
Street,  Oak  Cliff. 

In  fraternal  orders  Mr.  Kugle  is  well  known 
throughout  Texas  and  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
Order,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  and 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  On  coming  to  Dallas 
he  became  a member  of  the  Dallas  Bar  Association. 

J.  CORTINES,  president  of  the  Cortines 
Supply  Company,  wholesale  and  retail  job- 
bers of  bicycles  and  sporting  goods,  1909 
Main  street,  has  built  his  success  upon 
twenty-four  years  of  experience  in  the  bicycle  busi- 
ness. J.  S.  Cortines,  a son  is  secretary  of  th’e  firm, 
and  Walter  L.  Sykes  is  sales-manager. 

The  Cortines  Supply  Company  was  established  in 
1912.  The  company  is  distributor  for  Oriental  Bi- 
cycles, and  for  Goodrich  and  United  States  Tires. 
Mr.  Cortines  looks  after  the  wholesale  line  of  the 
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business,  and  is  manager  of  the  salesmen  out  on 
the  road.  An  extensive  wholesale  business  is  en- 
joyed in  every  quarter  of  Texas.  The  retail  house 
in  Dallas  also  boasts  an  immense  amount  of  trade, 
this  department  selling  from  500  to  800  bicycles  per 
year.  The  firm  has  recently  purchased  a new  and 
very  desirable  location  on  Elm  street,  and  after  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  which  the  present  tenant 
holds,  will  move  into  the  new  structure,  which  is 
to  be  remodeled  extensively  and  promises  four  times 
the  amount  of  space  than  the  present  location  af- 
fords. 

Born  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  1871,  Mr.  Cortines 
was  the  son  of  H.  Cortines,  and  a descendant  of 
the  famous  Spanish  family  Cortez.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  two  years  old,  and  as  a boy  he  was 
forced  to  hustle  for  himself,  getting  what  education 
he  could  after  work  hours.  His  brother,  Victor  H. 
Cortines,  was  in  the  sporting  goods  business  in  Gal- 
veston, and  Mr.  Cortines  went  there  where  he  worked 
for  twenty  years.  About  this  time  the  Pope  Manu- 
facturing Company,  auto  and  bicycle  people,  offerer1 
him  the  position  of  district  manager;  Mr.  Cortines 
accepted  the  place  and  for  seven  years  travelled  all 
over  the  southwest  in  the  interest  of  the  firm.  He 
left  them  to  take  the  district  management  of  the 
Miami  Cycle  Manufacturing  Company  and  for  an- 
other seven  years  travelled  over  the  same  territory 
with  Waco  as  headquarters.  He  left  Waco  in  Feb- 
ruary 1912,  and  came  to  Dallas  to  establish  his  own 
business. 

On  February  14,  1894  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Martha  M.  Sinclair,  daughter  of  John  S.  Sinclair, 
leather  dealer  of  Waco,  the  wedding  being  celebrated 
in  that  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cortines  have  one  son, 
J.  S.  Cortines,  in  his  father’s  business,  and  who  is 
southwestern  District  Mgr.  of  the  Gainaday  Electric 
Co.,  and  during  the  war  serving  in  the  secret  service 
department  of  the  navy. 

Mr.  Cortines  himself  has  had  extensive  military 
training.  For  ten  years  he  was  a member  of  the 
State  Guards,  starting  as  private  and  being  com- 
missioned captain.  He  is  a member  of  various  so- 
cial and  civic  clubs,  and  is  known  at  the  Rotary  Club 
as  Peanut  Joe,  through  his  inimitable  dialect  stories 
which  have  won  him  as  much  local  fame  as  his 
sleight  of  hand  performances.  He  is  much  in  demand 
as  an  entertainer  at  Charity  affairs,  and  all  ama- 
teur theatricals  given  for  benevolent  purposes.  Mr. 
Cortines  is  always  willing  and  glad  to  offer  his 
services  in  the  interest  of  charity,  and  recently  help- 
ed raise  $3,000  for  the  Salvation  Army. 

ILLIAM  E.  SHARPE,  well  known  business 
man  of  Dallas  whose  name  for  many  years 
has  been  closely  connected  with  the  seed  and 
floral  business  and  more  recently  in  the 
oil  business,  is  interested  in  every  movement,  going 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  his  native  city, 
Dallas. 

Mr.  Sharpe  was  horn  in  Dallas,  Sept.  5,  1883,  and 
is  the  son  of  Elam  Hayne  Sharpe  a Dallas  Con- 
tractor and  Mary  A.  (Coker)  Sharpe.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sharpe  are  pioneers  of  Dallas,  coming  here  in  1871 
in  a canvas  covered  wagon  pulled  by  oxen. 

William  E.  Sharpe  received  his  earl  training  in 
the  Dallas  Public  Schools  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
went  to  work  for  the  Texas  Seed  and  Floral  Com- 
pany, then  situated  where  the  Wilson  Building  now 
stands.  After  seven  years  with  this  company,  he 


became  connected  with  the  David  Hardie  Seed  Com- 
pany, with  whom  he  was  identified  for  eleven  yearn, 
becoming  superintendent  of  the  mail  order  depart- 
ment of  the  firm.  In  1917  he  went  with  the  Lane- 
Floral  and  Nursery  Company  and  was  manager  < -f 
the  seed  department.  With  the  coming  of  the  great 
oil  development  in  Texas  recently  when  so  many  peo- 
ple turned  from  the  ordinary  pursuits,  Mr.  Sharp.- 
entered  this  field  of  endeavor  and  is  destined  to  be- 
come as  successful  in  this  line  as  he  was  in  his 
earlier  field. 

In  1912  Mr.  Sharpe  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Amber  E.  Patterson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sharpe  are 
the  parents  of  one  child,  Mary  Elizabeth.  Naturally 
being  a native  of  not  only  Texas  but  of  Dallas,  Mr. 
Sharpe  is  greatly  interested  in  the  development  of 
his  home  city  and  state.  He  believes  Dallas  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  center  for  the  oil  activities  of  the  Mid- 
Continent  Oil  Fields. 

ENNRY  F.  OWSLEY,  1100  Canton  street. 
Dallas,  as  president  of  the  Crystal  Ice 
Cream  Company,  a wholesale  ice  cream  con- 
cern, directs  the  largest  ice  cream  estab- 
lishment southwest  of  St.  Louis  and  from  his  biggest 
plant  in  the  southwest  he  does  the  biggest  business 
of  any  one  concern  in  his  territory.  The  Crystal  Ice 
Cream  Company  was  established  in  1914  by  Mr. 
Owsley  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Graves,  but  as  the  latter  sold 
his  interests  to  the  former,  Mr.  Owsley  is  the  owner 
and  directing  manager  of  the  plant  and  its  business. 
The  two  slogans  of  the  company  known  to  Dallas  are 
“Quality,  Service  and  Satisfaction,”  and  “Always 
Good.”  As  the  producer  of  food,  clean,  whole- 
some and  nutritious  in  frozen  form,  the  Crystal 
Company  leads.  According  to  the  head  chemist  of 
Columbia  University,  the  food  value  of  one  pint  of 
whole  milk  is  equivalent  to  that  contained  in  four 
eggs  or  one  pound  of  chicken  or  steak.  The  public 
through  the  service  of  their  universities  and  welfare 
workers  are  coming  to  realize  the  unexcelled  nutri- 
ment of  Ice  Cream  and  this  means  an  increased  de- 
mand for  this  product. 

Mr.  Owsley  is  a native  of  Arkansas.  He  was 
born  at  Magnolia  of  that  State  in  1877.  His  parents 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jas.  R.  Owsley.  As  the  family 
moved  to  Texas  during  the  childhood  of  their  son. 
the  Texas  public  schools  gave  the  youth  his  educa- 
tion. He  then  devoted  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his 
business  career  to  the  insurance  field  where  he  was 
successful.  But  as  he  longed  for  a bigger  business 
where  he  might  have  wholesale  transactions  rather 
than  serving  the  individual  one  at  a time,  in  1914 
he  came  from  Oklahoma  City  to  Dallas  and  began 
his  present  day  establishment. 

In  1908,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Owsley 
and  Miss  Ruby  Anderson  of  that  city  were  united  in 
marriage.  They  have  one  son,  Henry  F.  Jr.,  and  the 
family  reside  at  3514  Harvard  Avenue,  in  Highland 
Park.  The  church  affiliation  is  Episcopal. 

Mr.  Owsley  is  a Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  has  mem- 
bership in  the  Trinity  Valley  Lodge  1048  and  is  a 
Shriner  at  the  Hella  Temple.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Kiwanis  Club,  the  Auto- 
mobile and  the  Automobile  Country  Club  and  of  the 
Men's  Ad  League. 

As  the  head  of  the  largest  business  in  the  South- 
west of  its  kind,  and  as  one  active  in  the  social  and 
civic  life  of  his  city  as  well  as  in  affairs  commercial, 
Mr.  Owsley  is  a man  of  big  business. 
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0ILLLy\I  BRISTOW  was  born  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  in  1S87,  where  his  parents  had 
removed  after  spending  their  earlier  days  in 
the  state  of  Iowa.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  Denver,  Colo.  After- 
leaving  school  he  started  learning  the  plumbing 
trade.  In  following  this  vocation  he  “covered”  every 
state  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  some  of  the 
states  east,  moving  from  state  to  state  until  the  fall 
of  1911  when  he  came  to  Dallas  and  decided  to  re- 
main here. 

This  decision  was  prompted,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact 
of  his  marriage  to  Miss  Katie  Zink,  in  Oklahoma 
City  in  1910,  making  it  desirable  to  settle  in  the 
locality  which,  in  his  opinion,  offered  the  best  op- 
portunities. By  reason  of  his  extensive  travels,  Mr. 
Bristow  felt  that  he  was  an  authority  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  western  American  cities  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  he  pinned  his  faith  to  Dallas 
and  made  his  home  there.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bristow  now 
reside  at  5307  Miller  Avenue,  Vickery  Place,  Dallas, 
and  they  have  one  child,  a son  named  Edward  who 
is  nine  years  old  and  is  attending  the  Dallas  public 
schools. 

Soon  after  coming  to  Dallas  Mr.  Bristow  secured 
employment  in  a plumbing  shop  where  he  worked  for 
six  months  and  then  feeling  sure  that  his  choice  of 
location  had  been  wisely  made,  started  in  business 
for  himself.  He  conducted  this  business  successfully 
until  June,  1920,  when  there  appeared  greater  op- 
portunities in  the  tire  rebuilding  business  and  he 
abandoned  plumbing  for  his  present  pursuit. 

Before  ever  coming  to  Dallas  Mr.  Bristow  said 
that  he  had  often  heard  a great  deal  about  it  in  a 
favorable  way,  but  found,  after  becoming  a citizen, 
that  realities  surpassed  the  reputation.  He  believes 
it  to  be  America’s  inland  metropolis. 


OBERT  CRAIG  DUNLAP,  manager  and  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  Weichsel  Barber  Sup- 
ply Company,  1105  Jackson  Street,  came  to 
Dallas  with  his  parents  from  Tennessee  in 
1887  and  has  been  identified  in  various  capacities 
writh  the  Weichsel  Company  for  nineteen  years, 
starting  in  with  the  organization  in  1901  as  order 
clerk  and  filling  every  position  up  to  that  of  general 
manager. 


From  a small  beginning  the  concern  has  come  to 
be  the  largest  concern  of  its  kind  in  the  South, 
handling  barber  chairs  and  fixtures,  barber  supplies 
of  all  kinds,  beauty  shop  equipment  and  supplies 
and  toilet  articles  of  various  kinds,  particularly  hair 
tonics  and  face  creams.  Including  the  factory, 
laboratory  and  store  rooms,  the  company  occupies 
four  full  floors  of  the  building  at  1105  Jackson  Street 
with  a total  floor  space  of  ten  thousand  square  feet. 
Sales  will  aggregate  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  annually  and  five  salesmen  are  kept 
busy  covering  the  trade  territory,  which  includes 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma  and  New-  Mexico.  The 
local  office  .force  numbers  eighteen  people. 

The  Weichsel  Company  manufactures  a great 
many  of  the  toilet  articles  found  in  high  class  barber 
shops  and  beauty  parlors,  having  a very  complete 
equipment.  Their  laboratory  has  developed  many 
original  odors  in  talcum  powders,  facial  creams  and 
hair  tonics.  They  are  now  preparing  a complete  line 
of  toilet  preparations  for  the  retail  trade. 

Mr.  Dunlap  was  born  in  Smithville,  Tennessee, 
January  2G,  1880,  a son  of  J.  S.  and  Emma  (Ken- 


nedy) Dunlap.  His  father  has  been  active  in  the 
business  life  of  Dallas  for  many  years.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Dallas  and  after  a 
few  years  in  various  lines  entered  the  organization 
of  C.  Weichsel  and  has  remained  there  since.  In 
1910  he  was  married  at  San  Antonio  to  Miss  Emma 
Smith,  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Smith,  a well  known 
minister.  They  have  three  children,  Katherine, 
Robert  C.  Jr.,  and  Emma  V. 


Deeply  interested  in  all  civic  matters  and  a great 
booster  for  Dallas,  Mr.  Dunlap  is  a member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rotary  Club,  Ad  League, 
Dallas  Athletic  Club  and  is  found  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Trinity  Valley  Blue  Lodge  and  Dallas  Consistory 
No.  2,  Scottish  Rite  and  is  a steward  in  the  Oak 
Lawn  Methodist  Church.  He  believes  Dallas  to  be 
the  logical  distributing  center  of  the  Southwest  and 
expects  it  to  become  a city  of  half  a million  people. 

W.  JENKINS  president  of  the  J.  W.  Jenkins 
Shoe  Co.,  1209-11  Commerce  Street,  whole- 
sale dealers  in  boots  and  shoes,  is  another 
successful  Dallas  business  man  w-ho  in 
spite  of  his  short  residence  in  the  city,  has  entered 
so  heartily  and  enthusiastically  into  his  field  that 
he  has  already  built  up  a remarkably  large  patron- 
age. 


VI 


The  firm  of  which  Mr.  Jenkins  is  the  head  really 
'had  its  birth  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  where  in  1914 
the  first  house  was  established  which  is  still  main- 
tained. In  August,  1919,  the  Dallas  house  was 
established,  occupying  two  stories  of  a building  50 
by  90  feet.  Salesmen  are  on  the  road  in  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  Ten  local  em- 
ployees are  in  the  Dallas  house  and  eight  at  Shreve- 
port. A fine  line  of  men’s  dress  shoes  are  handled, 
made  by  the  E.  E.  Taylor  Company.  The  men’s  work 
shoes  are  manufactured  by  the  Chas.  W.  Dean  Shoe 
Company  and  the  women’s  shoes  by  the  Brophy 
Bros.  Company.  Children’s  shoes  manufactured  by 
the  Curtis-Jones  Co.,  and  fine  rubbers  made  by  the 
Apsley  Rubber  Company  complete  the  stock. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  born  in  East  Bend,  North  Caro- 
lina in  1877.  His  father,  J.  H.  Jenkins,  was  a promi- 
nent tobacco  manufacturer  of  East  Bend,  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Jenkins  completed  his  education  in 
Gilford  College  of  his  native  state.  He  entered  the 
shoe  business  as  a young  man,  beginning  as  a sales- 
man for  the  Craddock-Terry  Company  of  Lynch- 
burg, Virginia.  In  1899  he  came  to  Shreveport, 
fifteen  years  later  he  began  the  wholesale  shoe  busi- 
ness in  that  city.  Few  men  of  the  South  have  a more 
intimate  familiarity  with  the  shoe  trade  than  has 
Mr.  Jenkins.  He  know-s  the  “game”  from  the  ground 
up  and  understands  the  shoe-making  process  from 
the  tan-yard  to  the  finished  product.  It  is  to  this 
detailed  knowdedge  that  his  success  is  largely  due. 


On  July  19,  1915,  Mr.  Jenkins  was  married  to  Miss 
Vernon  Lively,  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Lively,  a 
distinguished  Methodist  minister  of  Marshall,  Texas. 


Mr.  Jenkins  is  an  active  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Credit  Men’s  Association  and  of 
the  Travelers’  League.  He  recognizes  clearly  the 
possibilities  of  his  adopted  city  as  a distributing 
center  and  has  already  done  much  to  attract  buyers 
from  all  parts  of  the  Southw-est.  Despite  the 
brevity  of  his  residence  in  Dallas,  he  has  already 
gained  the  admiration  and  high  esteem  of  a large 
group  of  friends. 
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T | .VflDW ARL>  C.  D’YAUMETr,  president  of  the 
Ffr- ,|  Settled  Production  Company,  City  National 
gy Bank  Building,  Wichita  Falls,  has  a long 
j oil  career  in  both  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
Associated  with  him  in  an  official  capacity  are  C.  F. 
Spencer,  vice-president,  and  O.  D.  Judd,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  Settled  Production  Company 
operates  in  Burkburnett  and  the  Northwest  Exten- 
sion. 

Mr.  D’Yarmett,  apart  from  the  above  company, 
has  personal  interests  in  other  oil  properties  in 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  other 
western  fields.  Ohio  is  the  native  state  of  Mr. 
D’Yarmett,  where  on  February  29,  1876,  he  was 
born  at  Cambridge.  His  parents  were  C.  H.  and 
Eunice  A.  Victor  D’Yarmett.  The  public  schools  of 
Ohio  gave  Mr.  D’Yarmett  his  start  in  education  and 
it  was  finished  by  the  Baltimore  Polytechnic  College 
where  he  was  graduated  from  the  engineer’s  course. 
From  1893  for  the  ten  years  following,  he  was  a 
mining  engineer  in  Virginia.  After  this  he  came 
to  Louisiana  to  build  Myles  Salt  Company’s  plant 
at  Weeks  Island.  The  company  he  was  working  for 
rented  to  Col.  Lucas  the  rotary  rig  with  which  he 
brought  in  the  famous  Spindle  Top  oil  fields.  In 
1903  Mr.  D’Yarmett  began  the  oil  business  at 
Bartlesville,  Oklahoma,  on  the  Osage  Reservation. 
He  continued  operating  there  until  1909;  in  that 
year  he  sold  out  everything  except  his  royalty  in- 
terests which  he  held  until  1913.  For  one  year 
then  he  “wild-catted;”  in  1914  he  went  into  the 
gasoline  business  and  built  a casing  head  gasoline 
plant  at  Muskogee;  he  also  opened  up  a pool  in 
Boch  Sand.  The  six  wells  he  drilled  were  big  pro- 
ducers, two  of  them  bringing  him  1,000  barrels  a 
day  each.  In  1916  he  built  another  gasoline  plant; 
in  the  following' year  he  sold  both  of  his  gasoline 
establishments  but  in  1918  he  put  up  a special 
process  gasoline  plant  at  Muskogee  which  he  ope- 
rated until  he  ran  out  of  gas.  In  1918  he  began 
buying  production  for  the  Middle  States  Oil  Cor- 
poration, which  production  he  superintended.  At 
Muskogee  he  put  down  fourteen  wells,  eleven  of 
which  were  brought  in  as  producers.  Wichita  Falls 
became  his  headquarters  in  1919  where,  though  he 
still  buys  producing  properties  for  the  Middle  States 
Oil  Company,  he  operates  independently. 

Mr.  D’Yarmett  has  completed  a method  after 
many  years  of  experimental  work,  a process  for 
combining  natural  gas  with  low  grade  oils  under 
pressure  and  making  a process  gas  line,  thereby 
utilizing  waste  gas  and  cheap  residual  oils.  A 
patent  upon  this  process  for  making  gas  alone  was 
issued  May  3,  1920.  Mr.  D’Yarmett,  through  his 
engineering  and  long  experience  in  the  many  dif- 
ferent cil  fields  has  become  one  of  the  most  efficient 
appraisers  of  value  on  oil  producing  properties  in 
the  Southwest. 

Mr.  D’Yarmett  and  Miss  Ann  II.  Foster  were  mar- 
ried at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  1905.  Their  residence 
address  is  Muskogee,  Okla.  He  is  a member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mining  and  Metalurgical  Engi- 
neers. As  one  who  is  a pioneer  in  the  oil  industry, 
who  knows  every  phase  of  the  business  from  per- 
sonal experience  of  years,  with  an  able  company  at 
his  direction  and  with  attractive  personal  holdings, 
Mr.  D’Yarmett  is  doing  an  attractive  business  in 
the  Texas  oil  fields  and  in  the  big  development  of 
them  in  the  future  he  will  have  a*big  share. 


C.  SWEETON,  manager  of  the  Monar. 
Petroleum  Company,  is  one  of  the  m • 
prominent  figures  connected  with  the  oil  in. 
dustry  in  Dallas.  His  company  was  organ- 
ized July,  1919,  with  an  authorized  capital 
$2,000,000,  and  $750,000  worth  of  the  capital  star, 
has  been  sold.  The  remainder  of  the  stock  is  b mi  re- 
placed in  the  East  and  is  meeting  with  a ready  sab  . 
investors  considering  it  exceptionally  safe  and  su> 
to  pay  good  dividends.  The  company  is  establishir._- 
jobbing  distributing  stations  throughout  Texas  arc 
now  has  forty  stations  established  and  under  con- 
struction, and  contemplate  having  at  least  200  i- 
the  state.  At  the  present  time  the  company  is  sup- 
plying jobbing  stations  with  oil  from  four  other  re- 
fineries who  own  stock  in  the  Monarch  Company 
In  addition  to  his  interest  in  these  companies,  Mr. 
Sweeton  is  interested  in  several  other  oil  companies. 

Mr.  Sweeton  came  to  Dallas  in  1914  from  Wichita 
Falls,  and  has  been  in  the  oil  business  ever  since  the 
Electra  field  was  opened  up.  Prior  to  entering  the 
oil  business  he  was  in  the  gent’s  furnishing  business 
at  Wichita  Falls  two  years.  He  sold  out  his  busi- 
ness there  and  began  trading  in  leases  and  followed 
the  oil  field  development  in  Oklahoma  and  Louis- 
iana, and  since  coming  to  Dallas  was  engaged  for 
a short  time  in  the  stock  brokerage  business.  He 
is  a native  of  Greenville,  Texas,  born  January  26, 
1888,  and  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city 
and  at  the  Southwestern  University  at  Georgetown, 
Texas.  His  father,  Rev.  J.  M.  Sweeton,  was  a min- 
ister for  twenty  years.  His  brother,  C.  A.  Sweeton. 
was  assistant  attorney  general  of  Texas  for  six 
years  and  is  now  a well  known  attorney  of  Green- 
ville. He  predicts  that  Dallas  will  be  a city  of  half 
a million  people  within  the  next  five  years. 


REED  MAY,  proprietor  of  the  Dallas  Mai!- 
Company,  is  a man  of  ideas — ideas  that  he 
has  always  been  able  to  successfully  apply 
to  business  of  all  kinds  and  thereby  make 
two  dollars  roll  in  where  only  one  rolled  in  before. 
And  he  is  well  fitted  to  operate  a business  such  as 
he  has  established  in  Dallas,  being  a college  man, 
a good  mixer  and  holding  the  friendship  of  “men 
worth  while.”  For  five  years  he  was  connected 
with  the  Ferguson-McKinney  Dry  Goods  Company 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  street  buyer,  mail  clerk  and 
division  secretary,  and  while  thus  engaged  he  came 
in  contact  with  men  who  were  doing  things  and 
profited  by  the  study  he  made  of  them.  He  looked 
into  the  textile  industry  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  later 
went  into  the  manufacturing  business  and  has 
traveled  almost  all  over  the  United  States  and  has 
sold  merchandise  in  practically  every  county  in  Texas. 

Mr.  May  knows  how  to  get  the  business,  and 
through  the  Dallas  Mailing  Company  he  is  selling 
that  knowledge  to  a large  clientele  of  satisfied  cus- 
tomers and  helping  them  to  greater  business  success. 
He  prepares  all  kinds  of  advertising  matter,  multi- 
graphing and  mailing,  employs  a force  of  seventeen 
people  and  keeps  them  all  busy.  His  equipment  con- 
sists of  typewriters,  folders,  power  sealer,  type  ma- 
chines and  one  printing  machine,  the  whole  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  largest  plants  of  its  kind  in  the 
Southwest. 

Mr.  May  is  a native  of  Clarksville,  Ark.,  born 
June  23,  1885,  the  son  of  C.  YV.  May,  a prominent 
Clarksville  merchant  for  the  past  sixty  years.  He 
was  educated  at  Cumberland  and  Hendrix  Colleges, 
the  University  of  Arkansas  and  Kentucky  Univer- 
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sity,  and  in  August,  1911,  was  married  to  Miss  Alice 
Boren,  daughter  of  J.  E.  Boren,  a well-known  real 
estate  man  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  is  identified  with 
the  Rotary  Club,  the  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
is  secretary  of  the  Dallas  Advertising  League  and 
a director  in  the  Civic  Club. 

Mr.  May  believes  that  within  the  next  ten  years 
Dallas  will  show  more  progress  than  any  other 
American  city.  There  are  more  opportunities  here 
for  individuals,  he  says,  than  in  any  other  state  in 
the  United  States,  and  failure  is  not  possible  with 
ambitious  and  progressive  people. 

Hf.  greve,  owner  of  the  Dallas  Floral 
Company,  1809  Ross  Avenue,  has  been  in 
the  floral  business  in  Dallas  for  more  than 
twenty  years  and  as  a result  of  his  careful 
management  and  close  application  to  the  industry, 
he  has  built  up  a patronage  which,  in  its  demand 
for  the  most  select  and  artistic  floral  decorations, 
is  not  surpassed  in  the  South. 

The  Dallas  Floral  Company  was  organized  in  1905 
by  Mr.  Greve  and  Mr.  Robert  Nicholson  with  a store 
at  367  Main  Street.  A year  later  the  place  of  busi- 
ness was  moved  to  Main  and  Akard.  After  eight 
years  here  the  partnership  was  dissolved  and  Mr. 
Greve  began  business  alone  at  1612  Main  Street 
for  three  years,  then  to  his  present  stand  on  Ross 
Avenue.  The  company  handles  cut  flowers,  pot 
plants  and  floral  decorations  of  all  kinds  and  for  all 
occasions.  There  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in 
business  during  the  last  eight  years,  particularly 
during  the  last  three.  No  landscape  work  is  done, 
practically  all  the  flowers  being  hot-house  plants. 

Mr.  Greve  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1880, 
and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 
Y/hen  he  was  twenty  years  old  he  came  to  Dallas 
and  took  a position  with  the  Texas  Seed  & Floral 
Company.  Four  years  later  he  entered  a partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Nicholson  in  the  Dallas  Floral  Com- 
pany in  which  he  remained  for  six  and  one-half 
years,  as  partner,  then  established  a business  for 
himself.  The  growth  of  the  present  enterprise 
shows  how  well  the  experience  of  the  past  years  has 
been  valuable. 

Mr.  Greve  was  married  to  Miss  Ethel  Parsons, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  W.  E.  Whitis  of  Dallas.  A son, 
James  Richard,  is  their  only  child.  Their  home  is 
at  Fourth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenues.  Although 
he  has  not  given  a great  deal  of  attention  to  enter- 
prises of  a public  nature,  Mr.  Greve  has  shown 
himself  to  be  in  sympathy  with  every  progressive 
movement  and  is  one  of  Dallas’  most  highly  re- 
spected citizens. 

ENRY  C.  MILLER,  president  of  the  H.  C. 
Miller  Company,  jobbers  for  galvanized  and 
enamelware,  300-314  Olive  Street,  has  been 
a prominent  merchant  of  Dallas  for  eigh- 
teen years,  and  head  of  a prosperous,  growing  house. 
Before  establishing  this  business  in  1902,  Mr.  Miller 
had  a thorough  knowledge  of  this  particular  line 
of  commodities,  having  been  in  the  merchandise 
business  all  his  life,  and  for  the  ten  years  preceding 
his  move  to  Dallas,  having  traveled  for  a St.  Louis 
woodenware  house. 

The  H.  C.  Miller  Company  carries  every  variety  of 
galvanized  and  enamelware,  tinware,  glassware, 
woodenware,  and  paper  bags.  The  building  which 
the  firm  occupies  is  a five  story  structure  with  45,000 
square  feet  of  space.  Twenty-five  people  are  em- 


ployed in  the  organization  in  Dallas,  including  eight 
traveling  salesmen,  who  cover  territory  for  a radius 
of  two  hundred  miles  out  of  Dallas.  The  average 
amount  of  business  transacted  amounts  to  8500,000 
annually.  The  year  of  1919  was  the  banner  year  in 
the  history  of  the  organization,  and  1920  has  seen 
a marked  increase  over  that. 

Mr.  Miller  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on 
May  18,  1855.  When  he  was  five  years  old  his  family 
moved  to  St.  Louis  and  later  to  Rolla,  Missouri.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  these 
two  places,  and  at  an  early  age  began  his  business 
career  by  clerking  in  a mercantile  establishment. 
In  1879,  when  he  was  still  very  young,  he  went  into 
business  for  himself  in  Mountain  Grove,  Missouri, 
carrying  a line  of  general  merchandise.  He  con- 
ducted this  business  for  thirteen  years,  enlarging  his 
capacity  from  time  to  time  and  making  a financial 
success  of  it.  In  1892  he  sold  out  and  came  to 
Texas  traveling  for  a St.  Louis  woodenware 
concern  with  headquarters  at  Austin.  After  ten 
years  of  experience  with  this  line  he  determined  to 
established  a business  of  his  own,  and  came  to  Dal- 
las as  this  place  seemed  to  him  the  jobbing  center  of 
the  Southwest. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Ollie  Daniel,  daughter  of 
Rev.  -J.  B.  Daniel,  of  an  Illinois  family,  but  who  had 
been  a minister  in  Missouri  for  many  years.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Miller  have  two  children,  Mrs.  Arthur  J. 
Grote,  whose  husband  is  secretary  of  the  Miller 
Company,  and  C.  H.  Miller,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  firm. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Automobile  Club.  He  states  that 
while  Dallas  has  surprised  him  in  the  past  in  its 
rapid  development  as  a distributing  point,  nothing 
will  surprise  now,  and  he  expects  to  see  the  city 
make  marvelous  leaps  forward  as  the  development 
of  other  and  untested  resources  progresses. 

TTnjijORTON  WILLIAM  BRANSFORD,  manager 
NJjwl  of  the  Dallas  Office  of  Barnhart  Bros.  & 
Spindler,  1102  Commerce  street,  is  a busi- 
~H  ness  executive  of  rare  qualities,  whose  abil- 
ity has  been  recognized  and  rewarded  by  rapid  ad- 
vancement and  final  promotion  to  his  present  res- 
ponsible position  as  manager  of  his  firm. 

Barnhart  Brothers  & Spindler  are  wholesale  deal- 
ers in  printing  machinery,  type  founders,  and  every- 
thing used  by  printers  except  paper.  Thirty  people 
are  employed  in  the  Dallas  organizaton,  with  three 
traveling  salesmen  working  out  of  Dallas  and  cover- 
ing Texas  and  part  of  Louisiana.  A large  stock  is 
carried  by  the  Dallas  house,  as  this  branch  does 
the  most  extensive  business  of  any  branch  of  the  firm 
with  the  exception  of  Chicago.  During  1919  the  vol- 
ume of  business  handled  through  the  local  office 
amounted  to  $775,000  which  was  as  much  as  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and 
Omaha  branches. 

A native  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bransford  was  born  in 
Nashville,  January  12,  1886.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
S.  W.  Bransford,  Methodist  minister  of  Nashville  and 
Tennessee,  and  a brother  of  Major  John  S.  Brans- 
ford, prominent  in  railroad  circles  of  that  state.  His 
mother  was  Miss  Willie  Horton,  also  of  a well  known 
family.  He  received  his  education  in  the  Nashville 
public  schools  and  the  Mooney  Preparatory  School 
at  Franklin,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1900. 

Immediately  upon  finishing  his  education,  hr 
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came  to  Texas,  and  entered  the  firm  of  A.  G.  Elliot 
Paper  Company  as  oiiice  boy.  He  was  seventeen 
years  old  at  this  time.  During-  the  next  five  years 
spent  with  this  company  he  received  a number  of 
promotions,  finally  leaving  them  to  become  shipping 
clerk  of  the  company  he  now  manages.  His  ability 
attracted  notice  and  he  was  given  a responsible  cler- 
ical position  in  the  office,  and  later  made  traveling 
salesman.  In  1913  he  was  sent  to  Kansas  City  as  as- 
sistant manager  of  that  branch  and  his  splendid 
work  in  this  capacity  resulted  in  his  being  promoted 
to  the  management  of  the  Dallas  office  in  July,  1919. 

Mr.  Bransford  was  married  to  Miss  Leslie  Dawson, 
of  Illinois,  daughter  of  Charles  P.  Dawson,  on  the 
second  day  of  June,  1908,  the  ceremony  being  cele- 
brated in  Dallas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bransford  have  three 
children,  Betty,  Billy  and  Burt,  and  reside  at  113 
South  Clinton  Street,  Oak  Cliff. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge,  32d  degree 
Scottish  Rite,  Hella  Temple  Shrine,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Rotary  Club,  Ad  League,  Cedar  Crest 
Country  Club,  and  the  Christian  Science  Church. 

Enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  Dallas,  Mr.  Bransford 
believes  that  development  opportunities  are  greater 
here  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country,  and 
that  Dallas  has  a wonderful  future. 

HA.  BRYAN,  president  and  general  manager 
of  Bryan  Oil  Corporation,  American  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Wichita  Falls,  is  a 
leader  in  one  of  Texas’  greatest  industries 
of  today.  Associated  with  him  in  official  capacity 
are  his  brothers,  L.  J.  Bryan,  as  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  and  R.  S.  (Bob)  Bryan,  as  secretary. 

The  Bryan  Oil  Corporation  operates  in  Wichita 
and  adjoining  counties,  owns  several  pieces  of 
proven  oil  land  on  which  they  have  many  producing 
wells  with  attractive  daily  output,  and  are  drilling 
others  in  proven  territory.  They  hold  leases  on 
approximately  200  acres  of  proven  oil  land  in  the 
heart  of  the  producing  country,  and  have  several 
thousand  acres  of  wild  cat  leases. 

C.  A.  Bryan  is  a native  Texan,  he  was  born  in 
Washington  County,  on  January  11,  1885.  His 
parents  are  Samuel  S.  Bryan  and  Alice  Strickland 
Bryan,  both  early  Texans.  His  father  is  a merchant 
at  Temple,  Texas. 

After  completing  the  public  school  system  of 
Temple,  he  began  his  business  career  as  a stenog- 
rapher for  a railroad  at  Houston,  then  later  for  a 
lumber  company,  and  still  later  decided  to  enter 
the  lumber  business  for  himself,  establishing  two 
lumber  yards  in  Jackson  County,  Texas. 

In  1911  he  started  his  oil  operations  in  the  Humble 
field  near  Houston  with  his  brother,  L.  J.  Bryan, 
and  they  operated  at  Humble  and  in  the  Goose  Creek 
territory  until  1917,  where  the  Bryan  brothers  were 
known  as  successful  oil  operators. 

In  1917  the  Bryan  brothers  shifted  their  activities 
to  Wichita  County  where  since  that  date  they  have 
been  steadily  gaining  a place  among  the  leaders, 
and  are  known  as  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
substantial  oil  operators  in  Wichita  County. 

On  December  26,  1907,  at  Houston,  Texas,  Miss 
Eunice  Munn  of  that  city  became  the  bride  of  Mr. 
C.  A.  Bryan.  She  is  the  daughter  of  W.  C.  Munn, 
a prominent  dry  goods  merchant  of  that  city.  Kir. 
and  Mrs.  Bryan  now  reside  at  the  Kemp  Hotel. 
Their  church  affiliation  is  Presbyterian.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  the  Wichita  Club. 
As  president  and  general  manager  of  an  able  cor- 


poration with  substantial  standing  and  as  one  ex- 
perienced in  the  oil  business,  Mr.  Bryan  will  have  ar 
attractive  part  in  the  development  of  the  North 
Texas  oil  fields. 

M.  JACKSON,  well  known  manufacturer  ;u 
|‘  § . oil  man,  president  of  the  Gilbert  Maunfac- 
! turing  Co.,  Incorporated,  came  to  Dallas  in 

! '-U  1910  from  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  organized 

this  company,  incorporating  four  years  later.  Tht- 
company  specializes  in  fire  protection  devices,  manu- 
facturing special  corrugated  iron  protections  for  door 
and  window  openings.  The  factory  and  ware- 
house of  the  company  is  located  at  903  Camp  Street 
where  about  fifteen  men  are  employed  in  normal 
seasons.  Among  the  buildings  'equipped  by  this 
company  in  Dallas  are  the  American  Exchange,  3 

Great  Southern  Life,  Adolphus  Hotel,  Southwestern  i 

and  Southland  Life  Buildings,  Sears  Roebuck,  Butler  f 

Brothers,  T?exas  and  Pacific  and  the  Dallas  County  1 

State  Bank  Building.  They  also  equipped  the  j 

Amicable  Life  Building  at  Waco  and  many  other  i 

important  buildings  over  the  state. 

The  Gilbert  Manufacturing  Company  is  sole  Texas  I 

agents  for  the  Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door  Co.,  James-  j 

town,  New  York;  American  Steel  Metallic  Works,  3 

New  Orleans;  Kinnear  Manufacturing  Co.,  Colum-  i 

bus,  Ohio;  Quincy  Elevator  Gate  Co.,  Quincy,  j 

Illinois,  and  the  Richmond  Safety  Gate  Co.,  Rich-  j 

mond,  Indiana.  The  Gilbert  Company  maintains  J 

agents  in  various  cities  of  Texas  and  has  four  travel-  j 

ing  salesmen.  An  experienced  construction  super-  j 

ir.tendent  looks  after  the  installation  of  all  protective  j 

work  done  by  the  company. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  born  at  Galena,  Illinois,  March 
22,  1883,  a son  of  Milton  Jackson,  well  known  busi-  | 
ness  man  of  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Beatrice,  Lincoln  and  Omaha,  Mr. 
Jackson  began  work  when  eighteen  years  of  age 
with  a cold  storage  company  and  at  nineteen  was 
salesman  for  the  Beatrice  Creamery  Company,  con- 
tinuing in  this  line  for  four  or  five  years  and  then 
doing  engineering  work  throughout  the  west  until 
he  came  to  Dallas  in  1910. 

A thorough  going  business  man,  Mr.  Jackson  is 
keenly  interested  in  anything  pertaining  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Dallas  or  of  Texas  as  a whole.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Scottish  Rite  Masonic  bodies  of 
Dallas,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Automobile  Club, 
Rotary  Club,  City  Club  and  the  Texas  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

AMES  H.  HARNED,  president  of  the 
Harned  Printing  Company,  1929  Main 
Street,  has  so  well  mastered  the  principles 
of  good  printing  that  his  business  has  more 
than  quadrupled  itself  in  a few  years.  Established 
in  1916  by  C.  D.  and  J.  H.  Harned,  the  Harned  Print- 
ing Company  has  grown  from  $30,000  to  an  $80,000 
yearly  business.  C.  W.  Harned,  a third  member  of 
the  firm,  is  secretary-treasurer.  Every  type  of  print- 
ing is  done  by  this  progressive  firm.  Unusqally 
well  equipped  are  they  for  all  catalogue  work  and. 
all  kinds  of  commercial  printing.  They  number 
among  their  customers  some  of  the  largest  concerns 
in  the  city  of  Dallas. 

James  II.  Harned  was  born  in  Denver,  Colo.,  May 
25,  1891.  His  father,  C.  W.  Harned,  is  now  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  present  day  business.  The 
family  moved  to  Dallas  in  1903.  James  H.  was  sent 
to  Ft.  Worth  University  for  his  higher  education. 
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(>' roni  childhood  he  has  been  about  the  printing  busD 
..c<s  where  he  developed  his  natural  talent.  For 
f \xo  years,  however,  he  departed  from  the  trade,  to 
> ^come  associated  with  the  Liquid  Carbonic  Com- 
| ; any.  Just  as  the  Harned  Printing-  Company, 

founded  in  191t3,  was  getting:  well  started,  the  war 
. jnie  on  and  C.  D.  Harned,  the  brother  who  started 
• he  business,  enlisted,  entering  the  First  Officers’ 
Training  Camp,  was  made  a second  lieutenant,  and 
,vas  with  the  90th  Division  when  he  lost  his  life  at 
>t.  Mihiel,  in  September,  1918.  In  the  meantime, 
J.  II.  Harned  was  also  called  to  the  colors.  It  was 
• hen  that  the  girl  he  had  married,  Miss  Reba  Ken- 
nedy, daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Kennedy,  of 
Lewisville,  Texas,  a graduate  of  C.  I.  A.,  met  the 
• mergency  with  her  college  training  .and  natural 
talent  for  she  then  took  over  the  newly  started 
business  and  operated  it  very  successfully. 

Mr.  Harned  is  a charter  member  of  the  Lion’s 
Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Lakewood  Country  Club,  a 30th 
degree  Mason  and  member  of  Hella  Temple  Shrine 
and  a member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Congenial  and  talented,  and  already  successful  to  a 
very  attractive  degree,  James  H.  Harned  is  one  of 
Dallas’  leading  business  men  for  the  coming  gen- 
eration. 

ARVIN  M.  BLAKENEY,  president  of  the 
S.  G.  Davis  Hat  Company,  800-04  Jackson 
Street,  has  been  an  influence  in  the  financial 
circles  of  Dallas  for  twenty  years.  Through 
his  keen  business  judgment  and  unusual  executive 
ability  he  has  risen  to  his  present  position  as  head 
of  one  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  South  and 
is  devoting  every  energy  to  increasing  the  capacity 
of  his  concern  and  enlarging  its  activities.  The 
Davis  Hat  Company  is  an  incorporated  concern  with 
a capital  stock  of  $100,000  and  a surplus  of  $150,000, 
the  managers  being  M.  M.  Blakeney,  president;  S.' 
L.  Smiley,  vice-president,  and  H.  K.  Duggan,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

The  firm  was  organized  in  1900  and  incorporated 
with  a capital  stock  of  $25,000.  A specialty  is  made 
of  hats,  caps,  gloves  and  knit  goods.  Thirty  persons 
are  employed,  including  twelve  traveling  salesmen 
who  cover  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Louisiana 
and  New  Mexico.  The  building  occupied  by  the 
company  is  a six  story  structure  measuring  75  by 
100  feet  and  is  kept  stocked  to  its  full  capacity. 
8ales  have  mounted  steadily  year  by  year  until  now 
they  reach  approximately  a million  dollars. 

Born  in  Ladonia,  Fannin  County,  Texas,  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  1878,  Mr.  Blakeney  began  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  home  town.  His  parents, 
G W.  and  Nancy  Weldon  Blakeney,  were  old  resi- 
dents of  that  section  where  his  father  had  for  many 
years  been  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business. 
After  completing  the  public  school  course  he  entered 
•8outhwestern  University  at  Georgetown,  and  was 
graduated  from  that  institution.  In  1901,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  Mr.  Blakeney  came  to  Dallas 
as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Davis  Hat  Com- 
pany, which  had  been  prganized  the  year  before. 
Be  has  remained  with  this  company  since,  being  one 
°t  the  powers  responsible  for  its  remarkable  growth 
and  success.  In  1916  he  became  the  head  executive 
"f  the  concern. 

His  marriage  to  Miss  Dell  Perry,  of  Tyler,  was 
celebrated  in  1910  at  the  home  of  the  bride.  Mr.  and 
Hrs.  Blakeney  have  two  children,  Marvin  and  Mary, 


and  own  a home  in  Munger  Place,  at  5001  Live  Oak 
Street. 

Mr.  Blakeney  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  City  Club,  Dallas  Country  Club,  Little 
Sandy  Fishing  Club,  and  is  a Scottish  Rite  Mason, 
a Shriner  and  attends  the  Methodist  Church. 

" A-JjOSEl’H  SCHEPPS,  owner  of  Sc-hepps’  Bak- 
ery,  2225  South  Ervay  Street,  is  the  head 
of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  large  bakeries 
' B of  Dallas.  The  name  has  for  so  many  years 
been  associated  with  that  famous  brand  of  the 
“staff  of  life”  that  in  addition  to  his  rather  large 
acquaintance  there  is  a host  of  people  in  the  city 
of  Dallas  who,  although  they  are  not  personally 
acquainted  with  him,  have  come  to  recognize  him 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  characters  of  the  municipal 
life.  His  establishment,  the  home  of  Sehepps’  But- 
ternut Bread,  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most 
efficiently  managed  bakeries  in  the  South.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  bread,  cakes  of  all  kinds  are  made. 

Mr.  Sehepps  was  born  in  Russia  in  1869.  His 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Sehepps,  were  of  good 
Russian  stock,  the  type  that  has  furnished  us  some 
of  our  staunchest  citizens.  They  were  engaged  in 
the  bakery  business  in  Gradna,  Russia,  and  it  was 
there  that  young  Joseph  acquired  his  earliest  ideas 
of  bread-making.  Since  coming  to  America  he  has 
learned  that  while  there  are  many  superficial  differ- 
ences between  Russians  and  Americans  their  tastes 
for  wholesome,  well-baked  bread  are  remarkably 
similar.  As  a boy  he  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Russia  and  has  shown  remarkable  mental  alert- 
ness in  mastering  the  English  language.  Having 
arrived  in  America,  Mr.  Sehepps  went  to  St.  Louis 
where  he  established,  a short  while  afterwards, 
Sehepps’  bakery  which  he  operated  for  eight  years. 
Feeling  the  need  of  a wider  field  of  activities  he 
came  to  Dallas  in  1903  and  later  built  his  present 
plant  in  1907.  With  bread-making  experience  in  two 
continents  and  with  almost  twenty  years  of  active 
management,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  able 
to  establish  a bakery,  modern  in  every  feature  and 
equipped  for  producing  the  best  food  product  that 
science  and  engineering  have  made  possible.  The 
delicate  and  highly  scientific  processes  incident  to 
bread-making  are  not  to  be  perfected  in  a day,  but 
are  the  result  of  years  of  experience  and  constant 
study.  These  processes,  in  all  their  details,  Mr. 
Sehepps  has  as  nearly  mastered  as  any  man  of  his 
generation. 

Mr.  Sehepps  was  married  in  Russia  in  1891  to 
Miss  Jennie  Nathason,  who  is  also  of  Russian  birth. 
A daughter,  Mrs.  Carl  Metzger,  widely  known  in 
Dallas  and  two  sons,  Julius  and  George,  complete 
the  family.  The  Sehepps’  residence  is  at  4902  Swiss 
Avenue. 

Joseph  Sehepps  belongs  to  that  class  of  foreign 
born  citizens  who,  having  left  their  native  shores, 
have,  turned  their  faces  toward  America,  not  with 
the  purpose  of  exploiting  her  industries  nor  of 
changing  her  ideals,  but  with  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing her  their  home  and  of  giving  themselves  whole- 
heartedly to  her  cause.  He  has  identified  himself 
with  American  interests  and  aims  and  his  years  of 
industrious  devotion  to  his  work  have  made  a sub- 
stantial contribution  to  America’s  commercial  life. 
He  is  at  present  serving  efficiently  as  treasurer  of 
the  Texas  Bakers’  Association  arid  is  a member  of 
the  Parkview  Club  and  of  Temple  Emanuel  and 
Shaereth  Israel. 
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HW.  RAMMING,  City  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, "Wichita  Falls,  is  one  of  the  most  active 
oil  operators  in  the  richest  oil  district  of 
Texas.  He  operates  in  his  own  name  only, 
in  the  Ramming  pool,  the  Burkburnett  townsite  and 
the  Northwest  Extension  of  Breckenridge.  He  has 
an  interest  in  the  Ramming  pool  which  was  discov- 
ered on  the  Ramming  land  consisting  of  1,600  acres 
in  the  oil  producing  district,  owned  by  W.  P’.  Ram- 
ming, L.  F.  R.  Ramming  and  R.  W.  Ramming  him- 
self. He  has  a large  share  in  twenty-five  wells  al- 
ready brought  in  with  others  arriving  on  his  own 
estate,  and  in  addition  he  owns  royalties  in  twenty- 
seven  other  wells  in  other  territory.  He  also  holds 
interest  in  the  lease  of  4,000  other  acres  of  proven 
oil  territory.  He  had  170  acres  in  the  Staley-Lang- 
ford-Chenault  interests  when  this  estate  was  sold 
for  over  $5,000,000.  He  is  a director  in  the  Se- 
curity National  Bank  of  Wichita  Falls  and  in  the 
First  National  Banx  at  Burkburnett. 

Mr.  Ramming  was  born  at  Waseca,  Minn.,  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  1887.  His  parents  were  Peter  Ramming, 
deceased  in  1915,  and  Bertha  Schenke  Ramming, 
now  living  in  Wichita  Falls.  His  parents  moved  to 
Texas  in  1892.  Mr.  Ramming’s  education  was  fur- 
nished by  Texas  public  schools  and  a Wichita  County 
ranch  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  He  then, 
in  1908,  began  as  a bookkeeper  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Burkburnett;  in  1910  he  became  cashier  of 
the  institution  in  which  capacity  he  continued  until 
1914  when  he  came  to  Wichita  Falls  and  established 
the  Buick  Agency  for  that  district.  In  1916  he 
moved  to  El  Paso  as  Buick  distributor  for  South- 
west Texas  and  Southern  New  Mexico.  In  January, 
1918,  after  oil  had  been  discovered  upon  his  property 
the  previous  year,  he  sold  his  agency  and  returned 
to  manage  his  interests  here  and  has  followed  the 
oil  business  since. 

Mr.  Ramming  has  one  daughter,  Helen  Virginia, 
age  five.  The  family  residence  is  at  2013  Eleventh 
Street.  He  is  a member  of  the  Wichita  Gun  Club, 
the  Forest  Club  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Youthful  and  energetic  and  with  immense  hold- 
ings backed  by  a business  ability  that  had  already 
made  him  a man  over  big  business,  Mr.  Ramming 
will  be  a leading  figure  in  the  oil  industry  and  the 
development  of  his  section  of  the  state  for  years  to 
come. 

I ELI  AM  F.  (BILL)  RAMMING,  oil  operator 
and  drilling  contractor,  Morgan  Building,  is 
one  of  the  best  known  men  in  Wichita  Falls, 
having  been  a resident  of  the  county  since 
1894.  The  famous  Ramming  oil  field  is  located  on 
the  farm  where  his  father  located  on  coming  to 
Wichita  County  and  while  it  has  not  attracted  the 
outside  attention  that  Electra,  Burkburnett  and 
other  sensational  fields  have,  has  been  and  still  is 
a consistent  producer  of  high  grade  oil. 

Mr.  Ramming  has  drilled  about  fifteen  wells  in  and 
around  the  Ramming  pool  and  has  an  average  of 
about  nine  employees  in  the  field  at  all  times.  Be- 
sides contract  work  he  has  drilled  and  developed  his 
own  holdings  and  now  has  some  splendid  settled 
production. 

Mr.  Ramming  was  born  in  South  Central  Minne- 
sota, January  28,  1876,  a son  of  Peter  Ramming  and 
Miss  Bertha  Schinky. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  Mr.  Ramming 
worked  on  a farm  and  came  to  Wichita  County  with 
his  father  and  settled  on  the  farm  from  which  the 


Ramming  oil  field  has  taken  its  name.  This  farm  u 
now  dotted  with  producing  oil  wells.  The  discovery 
well  of  the  Ramming  Pool  was  drilled  on  W.  F. 
Rammings  individual  farm  in  Aug.  1913. 

Besides  his  oil  interests  Mr.  Ramming  has  some 
valuable  wheat  farms  in  the  Panhandle  and  also  has 
a large  ranch  in  Ellis  County,  Oklahoma,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  pure  bred  Hereford  cattle. 
He  is  vice-president  of  the  Sunshine  State  Oil  and 
Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Ramming  was  married  in  Wichita  County  Aug. 
14,  19U1  to  Miss  Henrietta  Holtzer,  a native  of 
Missouri.  They  have  six  children,  Wilbert,  Harvey, 
Arnold,  Edwill,  Lorena  and  Lucille.  The  family  home 
is  at  800  Filmore  Street. 

An  enterprising  and  energetic  business  man,  Mr. 
Ramming  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Wichita 
spirit  and  is  enthusiastic  over  the  future  possibilities 
of  the  city. 


T 


H.  TERRELL,  president  of  the  Crusader? 
Petroleum  Company,  a corporation  organ- 
ized in  February,  1919,  with  a capital  of 
$27,000,  believes  that  the  real  development 
of  the  industry  is  in  its  infancy.  His  company  holds 
124I-2  acres  in  Erath  and  Comanche  counties,  with 
production  around  all  of  it  except  about  thirty  acres, 
and  the  company  expects  to  drill  around  that.  Mr. 
Terrell  has  been  connected  with  the  oil  industry 
about  seventeen  years,  first  as  an  oil  engineer  and 
oil  well  supply  dealer  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  where  he 
spent  eight  years.  Coming  back  to  Dallas  in  May, 
1918,  he  continued  in  the  business,  handling  oil  well 
supplies,  dealing  in  oil,  and  making  reports  on  oil 
lands  and  refineries. 

Mr.  Terrell  is  a native  of  Texas,  born  at  Calvert, 
Robertson  County,  August  8,  1867,  and  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Dallas.  His  father,  T.  P.  Ter- 
rell, was  a pioneer  in  the  state,  coming  here  in  the 
30’s,  and  was  an  engineer.  Except  for  the  eight 
years  he  spent  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Mr.  Terrell  has  lived 
in  Dallas  thirty-five  years.  By  profession  he  is  an 
engineer,  and  was  for  a long  time  connected  with  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central  shops.  In  fraternal 
circles  he  is  prominently  identified  with  the  Moose 
Lodge,  being  colonel  commander  of  the  Moose  De- 
fenders and  Degree  Team,  noted  for  its  fine  cos- 
tumes. 


p=|^sC|nARLES  H.  SEIDENGLANZ,  vice-president 
AWtN  and  general  manager  of  the  Ruud-Hum- 
Ph  ey  Water  Heater  Company  of  Texas, 
' 1 with  offices  and  store  room  at  1501  Com- 


merce Street,  Dallas,  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
business  in  Texas  for  the  past  decade  and  has  gained 
no  small  measure  of  success  in  his  special  line  of 
endeavor.  His  company  has  the  states  of  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  gas 
water  heaters  and  maintains  branch  offices  at  Hous- 
ton, San  Antonio,  and  Fort  Worth.  It  is  a sub- 
sidiary company  of  the  Ruud-Humphrey  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  organized  in  1915. 

Mr.  Seidenglanz,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Anna 
Seidenglanz,  was  born  in  Lincoln,  Wisconsin,  on 
November  3,  1881,  but  later  removed  to  Marinette, 
Wisconsin,  where  he  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools.  After  receiving  a business  education 
at  a commercial  college  in  Wisconsin,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  salesman  for  the  Marinette  Gas  Engine 
Company  in  his  home  ci+y.  Llere  he  worked  from 
189S  until-1906  when  he  accepted  a position  with  the 
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Milwaukee  Gas  Light  Company  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
and  remained  in  their  employ  for  about  two  years. 
From  1008  until  1910  he  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Rockford  Gas  Company  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  and 
during1  1010-1911  with  the  General  Gas  Light  Com- 
pany of  Kansas  City. 

During  the  year  1911  he  came  to  Dallas  and  made 
an  advantageous  start  by  opening  a store  for  mer- 
chandising gas  appliances  after  the  completion  of 
pipe-lines  from  the  North  Texas  gas  fields  to  Dallas. 
In  1915  when  the  Ruud-Humphrey  Water  Heater 
Company  of  Texas  was  organized,  he  was  made  head 
of  the  company  with  the  title  of  vice-president  and 
general  manager. 

Mr.  Seidenglanz  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Bar- 
rett at  Kaukauna,  Wis.,  in  January,  1905.  Miss 
Barrett  is  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Barrett,  a re- 
tired business  man  of  Kaukauna,  Wis.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Seidenglanz  have  two  children,  Charles  B.  and  Mary 
Anna,  and  they  reside  at  5424  Vickery  Boulevard, 

He  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  South  Central 
Gas  Association.  He  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  Lodge  No.  71  B.  P.  0.  E.  Socially 
he  is  affiliated  with  the  City  Club,  Rotary  Club,  Dal- 
las Ad  League,  and  the  Dallas  Automobile  Club. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  Sales  Managers  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

OHN  W BILLUPS  is  a native  of  Dallas,  born 
in  1891,  son  of  H.  Walter  Billups  who  was 
reared  in  East  Texas.  His  mother  was 
Maggie  Gault  of  Franklin,  Tenn.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Dallas  schools  and  a military  college 
here.  On  leaving  school  he  went  to  work  for  Louis 
Young  Grocery  Co.  and  after  two  years  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Boren-  Stewart  Co.  and  stationed  at 
Cleburne,  Texas,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  shipping 
and  receiving  for  that  company’s  branch  there.  He 
was  transferred  to  Dallas  where  he  remained  with 
the  company  in  different  capacities  for  about  five 
years.  He  also  spent  some  time  with  the  Simmons- 
Newsome  Company.  He  ventured  into  the  automo- 
bile business,  buying  and  selling  cars  until  January 
1920  when  he  joined  D.  D.  Harris  at  1316  Commerce 
street.  Later  he  became  a partner  in  the  firm  of 
Billups  and  Simmons  and  conducted  a garage  at  1316 
Commerce  Street.  At  this  writing  he  is  traveling 
out  of  Dallas  and  considers  this  city  as  his  head- 
quarters. 

Mr.  Billups  married  Miss  Wittur  W.  Ragland, 
daughter  of  B.  A.  Ragland,  newspaperman  of  Dallas, 
in  1916.  Miss  Ragland  attended  a girls  college  in 
St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Billups  is  a member  of  the  Dallas  Automobile 
Club  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  other  civic 
organizations  in  Dallas.  He  always  works  for  the 
upbuilding  of  this  city  and  believes  that  Dallas  is 
destined  to  become  the  metropolis  of  the  South. 

H.  McDANIEL  distributor  of  Ediphone,  214 
Brqwder  Street,  has  introduced  into  the 
leading  firms  and  offices  of  Dallas  an  ap- 
pliance which,  it  is  predicted,  will  shortly 
indispensible  to  commercial  and  industrial 
efficiency.  The  Ediphone,  which  is  an  invention  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  is  used  for  dictating  purposes, 
and  Mr.  McDaniel  has  already  installed  the  system  in 
over  one  hundred  of  the  largest  firms  in  Dallas  and 
Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  McDaniel  took  over  the  agency  of  the  Edi- 
phone in  1911.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  was  a 


become 


new  invention,  and  its  commercial  suitability  as  yet 
untested  in  the  South,  Mr.  McDaniel’s  work  was 
largely  pioneering  at  first.  Needless  to  say,  the  big 
men  were  the  first  to  grasp  its  significance,  and  order 
their  offices  equipped  with  this  latest  and  most  useful 
of  all  the  Edison  inventions,  and  since  the  installa- 
tion of  the  first  machine  the  swing  of  public  favor 
has  been  most  gratifying  and  sales  have  increased  to 
a surprising  extent.  Mr.  McDaniel  now  has  several 
men  wTorking  Northern  Texas  territory,  with  Dallas, 
Fort  Worth  and  Waco  as  the  three  distributing 
centers.  Mr.  McDaniel  makes  it  his  business  to  keep 
well  posted  on  all  the  latest  office  appliances  and 
makes  a trip  East  each  year  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  developments  in  office  equipment.  At 
present  he  is  putting  out  approximately . $25,000 
worth  of  machines  a year,  and  anticipates  an  annual 
increase  of  fifty  per  cent. 

Born  at  Carthage,  Texas,  November  13,  1888,  Mr. 
McDaniels,  with  his  parents,  Horace  and  Frances 
Walton  McDaniel,  early  moved  to  Panola  County, 
Texas,  and  it  was  in  the  public  schools  of  Carthage 
that  he  began  his  education.  He  supplemented  his 
public  school  work  by  taking  a course  of  study  at 
the  Dallas  Commercial  College  and  the  Sheldon 
School  of  Salesmanship  of  Chicago,  from  which  he 
received  a diploma.  He  has  built  up  an  extensive 
library  along  the  lines  of  direct  mail  advertising  and 
selling  salesmanship  and  correspondence  supervising 
which  is  invaluable  to  himself  as  well  as  his  organi- 
zation. For  a number  of  years  after  entering  the 
business  world  he  was  engaged  in  office  work  in 
varied  capacities.  His  experience  here  and  the  thor- 
oughness of  his  business  training  have  proved  a de- 
cided advantage  in  his  present  work,  and  he  is  recog- 
nized as  a salesman  of  the.  first  magnitude. 

Mr.  McDaniel  makes  his  home  at  1209 Vs  South 
Ervay  Street.  He  is  a member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Better  Letters  Association  and  is  at  present  chair- 
man of  the  publicity  committee  of  the  Kivvanis  Club. 
The  fact  that  he  has  to  be  enthusiastic  about  an 
article  before  he  attempts  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
ir.  a prospective  customer  constituted  the  key-note 
of  his  success. 


kodaks 
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G.  MARLOW,  proprietor  of  E.  G.  Marlow 
Company,  1807  Main  Street,  plays  no  small 
part  in  supplying  the  business  section  of  a 
city  with  its  office  accessories,  stationery, 
and  amateur  photographic  supplies.  Mr. 
has  been  engaged  in  this  field  of  business  in 


Dallas  for  the  past  twenty-two  years. 


Mr.  Marlow  is  a native  of  Missouri,  born  in  1873. 
Since  1892,  when  he  came  from  Sherman,  Texas,  he 
has  been  a citizen  of  Dallas.  Professor  Grove’s 
School  proudly  claims  him  as  a student.  For  twelve 
years,  Mr.  Marlow  followed  the  drug  business.  Later, 
becoming  associated  with  C.  Weichsel  Company,  he 
founded  the  retail  division  of  this  firm  in  1900  and 
was  identified  with  the  company  until  a recent  date, 
when  he  entered  business  on  his  own  account. 


Miss  Olyvia  Asbury,  daughter  of  a McKinney  busi- 
ness man,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Marlow  in  Dallas 
in  1902.  There  is  one  child — Lawrin,  and  the  family 
reside  at  5627  Richard  Avenue. 


Mr.  Marlow  is  a member  of  the  Rotary  Club  and 
the  Grace  Methodist  Church.  During  the  three 
decades  of  business  at  the  heart  of  a city,  he  has  won 
a host  of  patrons  and  many  friends. 
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J.  SlfAW,  Kahn  Building,  Wichita  Falls,  as 
manager  of  production  for  the  Wichita  dis- 
trict of  the  Panhandle  Refining  Company, 
whose  head  office  is  at  Dallas,  Texas,  and 
as  an  active  factor  with  seven  other  companies  of 
splendid  rating,  is  one  of  the  big  oil  men  of  the 
northwest  territory  who  is  actively  engaged  on  the 
field.  The  Panhandle  Refining  Company  was  or- 
ganized in  1915,  and  in  its  six  years  of  operation 
to  date,  own  an  immense  oil  output,  valuable  leases, 
and  one  of  the  best  refineries  in  the  oil  country, 
two  miles  from  Wichita  Falls,  whose  daily  capacity 
is  6,000  barrels.  The  production  of  the  owning 
company  amounts  to  about  4,000  barrels  per  day. 
Other  officials  with  the  Panhandle  Refining  Com- 
pany, nre  Roy  B.  Jones,  president;  J.  A.  Germany 
vice-president;  L.  C.  McClure,  secretary,  and  M.  A. 
Chambers,  treasurer,  all  of  Dallas,  where,  on  Royal 
Street  at  Browder,  the  main  office  is  located.  There 
are  227  employees  of  this  company  in  Wichita 
County  where  they  own  eighty-three  miles  of  pipe 
line  in  addition  to  one  of  the  largest  refineries  of 
the  state  and  a heavy  production.  Mr.  Shaw  took 
charge  of  his  activities  with  the  company  in  1919. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  born  at  Cattarugas  County,  New 
York,  in  1874.  As  the  family  moved  to  the  Quaker 
State  during  his  childhood,  he  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Warren,  Pennsylvania.  This  state 
has  long  been  active  in  oil  production  and  perhaps 
it  was  because  of  this  fact  that  Mr.  Shaw,  influenced 
by  his  daily  environment,  entered  the  oil  world  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  in  his  home  town,  starting  as  a 
helper  in  the  fields.  From  that  beginning  he  has 
been  schooled  by  personal  experience  in  every  detail 
of  the  oil  business— pipe  lines,  tool  dressing,  drilling, 
production,  in  Pensylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Kentucky  and  Texas. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  business  men  in  the 
oil  business  because  he  has  a life  that  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  work  and  he  is  master  of  all  phases 
of  the  industry. 

In  1897  Mr.  Shaw  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Susie  E.  Arnold  of  Montpelier,  Ind.  They  have  one 
son,  H.  A.,  and  two  daughters,  Mabel  and  Roberta, 
and  the  family  reside  at  705  Huff  Street.  His  son 
is  with  the  Prairie  Oil  & Gas  Company,  at  Drum- 
wright,  Okla.,  and  formerly  was  with  the  Panhandle 
Refining  Company. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  a 32d  degree  Mason,  of  the  Scot- 
tish Rite,  a Knight  Templar  of  the  York  Rite  and 
a Shriner  of  the  Maskat  Temple.  He  is  a leading 
factor  in  the  companies  of  Morrissey  & Shaw,  Hey- 
duck & Shaw,  Sheets  Oil  Co.  of  Illinois,  the  Rath- 
kery  Drilling  Co.,  Heydrick  6666  Oil  Co.,  Shaw  & 
Kell  Co.,  Dunavan  Oil  Co.,  director  of  Wichita  State 
Bank  and  the  Bond  Drilling  Company,  and  the  Pan- 
handle Refining  Co.  Mr.  Shaw  is  a member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Wichita  Golf  Club,  the 
Wichita  Club  and  the  University  Club.  He  has, 
and  will  continue  to  have,  a place  of  leadership  in 
the  oil  industry. 


1ST  A H.  FRIZZELL,  president  of  the  Frizzell 
Oil  ompany,  oil  operators,  came  to  Wichita 
Falls  in  1917,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
in  the  oil  business  and  organized  the  com- 
pany which  bears  his  name.  Other  officers  of  the 
corporation  are  Dr.  T.  D.  Frizzell,  vice  president,  and 
H.  C.  Frizzell,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  company  is  operating  principally  in  the  North- 
west Texas  field  and  has  two  producing  wells.  They 


have  an  interest  in  over  300  acres  of  leases  in 
Wichita  County,  and  about  10,000  acres  of  leases  in 
Hardeman  County,  where  they  are  drilling  at  this 
time.  They  have  a Rotary  rig  and  one  string  of 
tools,  and  Mr.  Frizzell  believes  that  Hardeman 
County  will  be  the  banner  oil  county  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Frizzell  began  drilling  operations  in  1917. 

Mr.  Frizzell  is  a native  of  Henderson  County, 
Texas,  born  at  Athens,  November  18,  1882.  His 
father,  P.  F.  Frizzell,  came  to  Texas  at  the  close  of 
the  civil  war,  and  his  mother,  who  was  Nettie  Thomp- 
son, was  the  daughter  of  a big  slave  owner  who  set' 
tied  in  Texas  before  the  war.  Their  son’s  education 
was  secured  in  the  Pine  Grove  country  schools. 

In  his  early  manhood  he  became  a clerk  in  a mer- 
cantile establishment  and  followed  this  vocation  for 
seven  years.  He  then  engaged  in  the  hardware  bus- 
iness on  his  own  account  under  the  firm  name  of 
Frizzell-Hawn  Hardware  Company.  This  partner- 
ship was  continued  until  1912  when  he  quit  the  hard- 
ware business  and  went  into  the  real  estate  business, 
which  he  followed  for  two  years  at  Athens.  Novem- 
ber, 1915,  he  went  to  Quanah  as  immigration  agent  of 
the  Quanah  Acme  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  re- 
maining in  that  capacity  until  December,  1917,  when 
he  went  to  Wichita  Falls. 

He  was  married  in  1914  to  Miss  Catherine  Hawn, 
who  was  born  and  reared  at  Athens,  and  they  have 
two  children,  R.  H.,  Jr.,  and  Catherine  Hawn.  The 
family  resides  at  1617  Tenth  street. 

Mr.  Frizzell  is  a Mason  and  a member  of  the 
Wichita  Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His 
church  affiliation  is  with  the  Christian  church. 

EAGAN  McTIER  WASKOM,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Dallas  Transfer  Company, 
while  not  a long  resident  in  Dallas  is  a 
true  Texan,  born  and  bred,  and  his  unusual 
business  efficiency  has  already  proved  a valuable 
addition  to  the  staff  of  one  of  Dallas’  most  thriving 
enterprises. 

The  Dallas  'Transfer  Company  is  not  only  the 
oldest  in  the  city  but  is  the  largest  in  the  South. 
It  was  established  in  1875  with  three  wagons  for 
its  rolling  stock.  It  now  uses  about  seventy-five 
wagons,  trucks  and  automobiles.  It  employs  240 
persons  and  maintains  offices  at  the  Adolphus  Hotel, 
the  Southland  Hotel  and  at  Poydras  and  Young 
Streets  with  general  offices  at  Young  and  Austin. 
They  operate  a private  telephone  exchange  and  own 
and  operate  their  own  paint  shops,  blacksmith  shop, 
woodwork  and  body  shop,  harness  shop  and  stables 
and  garage.  Baggage  is  checked  from  train  to  resi- 
dence or  from  residence  to  destination.  The  capital 
stock  is  $200,000. 

Mr.  Waskom  was  born  in  Terrell,  Texas,  August 
2,  1890.  His  father  was  the  late  S.  E.  Waskom,  of 
Dallas,  and  his  mother  was  Maria  G.  Waskom,  of 
Marshall.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Texas  and  also  took  a commercial  course.  In  1904 
he  went  to  New  Mexico  and  was  for  six  years  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  apples  and  alfalfa.  Re- 
turning to  Texas  in  1910  he  became  interested  in 
farming  and  stock  raising.  When  he  later  decided 
to  give  up  that  line  of  work  he  investigated  several 
sections  of  the  state  but  found  none  quite  so  at- 
tractive as  Dallas.  Going  there  in  1919  he  invested 
in  residence  property  in  Vickery  Place  and  took  a. 
position  with  the  Dallas  Transfer  Company.  His 
own  statement  is  that  his  business  expectations  have 
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,.vn  exceeded  in  every  respect  and  the  future  is  still 
-ore  promising. 

Mr.  Waskom  is  unmarried  and  lives  at  5430  Willis 
V venue.  He  has  great  confidence  in  the  future  de- 
olnpment  of  his  adopted  city  and  is  enthusiastic 
t his  work  with  the  Dallas  Transfer  Company.  He 
, an  active  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
;:ul  is  rapidly  coming  into  a place  of  prominence 
i the  field  of  local  transportation. 

HEONARD  F.  RAMMING,  Wichita  Falls,  di- 
rector in  the  City  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, in  the  Sunshine  State  Refining  Com- 
pany as  also  in  the  Sunshine  Pipe  Line  Com- 
uny,  and  in  the  Clara  Oil  Company,  is  one  of  the 
ading  royalty  holders  in  the  Wichita  oil  fields,  as 
he  original  owner  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  on 
„hich  producing  wells  have  been  brought  in.  He 
• >vns  five  hundred  acres  near  the  city  on  which 
u-rain  had  been  grown  up  until  1913  when  his  oil 
.nterests  were  first  discovered  and  brought  in  in 
a small  quantity  but  which  has  been  developed  on  a 
large  scale  since  July  of  1917.  The  Magnolia 
Petroleum  Company  has  brought  in  already  eight 
wells  on  the  twelve  acres  it  is  developing  for  Mr. 
Ramming,  the  Panhandle  Refining  Company  four- 
teen wells  on  165  acres,  the  Frisno  Company  fifteen 
wells  on  283  acres  they  are  developing,  and  the 
Adams  Oil  Company  eleven  wells  on  the  forty- 
acre  tract  they  have  leased.  Thus  there  are  already 
torty-five  producing  wells,  directed  by  four  splendid 
companies,  on  Mr.  Ramming’s  property  which  is  only 
a beginning  when  the  acreage  is  considered.  Mr. 
Ramming  is  buying  additional  land. 

Mr.  Ramming  was  born  in  Minnesota,  on  May 
J8,  1873.  His  parents  were  Peter  Ramming,  who 
came  from  Germany  when  he  was  one  year  old,  and 
Bertha  Schunkee  Ramming.  The  Minnesota  public 
.'chools  gave  the  youth  his  schooling  and  when  he 
vas  twenty  he  came  to  Texas  and  located  on  the  old 
Specht  Colony  which  was  formed  where  the  oil 
property  is  now  located  in  Wichita  County.  As  a 
youth,  he  began  buying  land  and  continued  the  prac- 
tice until  he  had  acquired  his  present  estate.  In 
1918  he  moved  into  the  city  of  Wichita  Falls.  He 
owns. 616  acres  of  farm  land  seven  miles  north  of 
Wichita  Falls  and  another  320  acres  in  Caddo 
County,  Oklahoma. 

On  August  14,  1900,  Mr.  Ramming  married  Miss 
Augusta  Holtzen  of  Missouri.  They  have  eight 
children:  Lorenz,  Erwin,  Rinhard,  Archie,  Aimer, 
Arthur,  Martin  and  Percy.  The  family  residence 
a*-  270 1 Ninth  Street.  The  church  affiliation  is 

Mr.  Ramming  is  reaping  the  rewards  of  having 
Been  a thrifty  farmer.  No  man  gets  something  for 
nothing.  It  was  thrift  and  progressiveness  that  im- 
pelled Mr.  Ramming,  long  before  oil  was  discovered 
in  his  territory,  to  acquire  property  by  hard  work. 
Today  he  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and  is  enter- 
ing now  into  g larger  and  newer  service  which  he 
is  beginning  for  his  city  in  public  service. 

OHN  STEPHEN  BUCIIANAN  was  founder 
and  owner  of  the  Buchanan  Furniture  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  largest  organizations  of 
its  kind  in  the  city  of  Dallas.  In  the  rapid 
development  from  the  town  stage  to  the  metropolitan 
period,  every  business  in  the  city  of  Dallas  has  en- 
joyed a corresponding  growth  It  was  with  the 
household  furnishing  needs  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
Busied  and  so  well  did  he  understand  his  business, 


so  attractive  and  reliable  his  service,  so  permanent 
his  institution,  that  from  a small  beginning  he  built 
up  one  of  the  large  businesses  of  Dallas. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  a native  of  Mississippi.  He 
was  born  in  Yazoo  City  of  that  state,  in  1869.  His 
father,  Thomas  Buchanan,  was  a farmer  and  planter 
and  died  wrhen  his  son  was  a small  boy.  This  mis- 
fortune did  not  deprive  him  of  his  schooling,  how- 
ever, for  he  received  the  best  of  training  offered  by 
the  school  system  of  Mississippi.  This  he  finished 
by  way  of  direct  preparation  for  the  business  world 
by  taking  a course  in  a business  college  at  Jackson, 
Miss.  At  the  age  of  thirty-one,  in  1900,  he  came 
to  Texas  and  for  two  years  served  as  a bookkeeper. 
In  1902  he  undertook  the  furniture  business  and  from 
a modest  beginning  he  developed  the  large  enter- 
prise that  was  his  on  Elm  Street,  Dallas — the 
Buchanan  Furniture  Company.  His  death  was  very 
unexpected  on  December  11,  1916,  while  at  his  store 
and  apparently  in  good  health,  he  dropped  dead.  He 
had  won  a large  host  of  patrons  and  friends  in  the 
fourteen  years  of  his  endeavor. 

It  was  in  1902,  at  Terry,  Mississippi,  that  Miss 
Susie  Dear  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Buchanan;  she 
was  the  daughter  of  A.  L.  Dear,  deceased,  of  Missis- 
sippi. The  family  residence  until  1917  was  at  4316 
Junius  Street  and  from  that  day  is  located  at  4323 
Worth  Street.  Mr.  Buchanan  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  two  daughters,  Eva,  a student  at  C.  I.  A. 
at  Denton,  and  Ivy  Lee,  in  the  Bryan  high  school. 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a member  of 
the  John  G.  Good  Lodge.  His  church  affiliation  was 
Baptist,  as  is  his  family’s. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  zealous  not  only  in  affairs 
commercial  in  the  life  of  his  city,  but  gave  his  in- 
fluence and  energy  to  every  wrorthy  move  for  the 
social  and  civic  betterment  of  Dallas.  He  was  con- 
genial with  all  and  the  weight  of  his  influence  still 
remains  a beneficent  factor  in  Dallas  life. 

D.  BARBER  was  a native  of  Georgia,  born 
in  Polk  County  on  the  5th  day  of  October, 
1883.  He  is  a son  of  W.  C.  Bai'ber,  a well 
known  planter  and  politician  of  that  state. 
The  younger  Mr.  Barber  received  his  early  educa- 
tional training  in  the  public  schools  of  Birmingham. 
Georgia,  which  training  was  supplemented  by  a 
course  of  study  at  the  Piedmont  Institute,  located 
at  Rockmart,  that  state.  In  1911  he  began  his  busi- 
ness career  in  the  insurance  and  loan  business,  at 
Atlanta,  and  he  continued  in  this  line  until  1916,  at 
which  time  he  moved  to  this  state,  locating  at 
Dallas. 

In  1916  Mr.  Barber  became  associated  with  Geo. 
Pace  in  the  Barber  Pace  Company  and  were  fiscal 
agents  for  a number  of  successful  business  organiza- 
tions of  Texas.  Since  the  termination  of  this  com- 
pany, Mr.  Barber  has  engaged  in  investments  and 
dealt  extensively  in  oil. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1915,  Mr.  Barber  married 
Miss  Ethel  Ballred,  daughter  of  J.  C.  Ballred,  a 
descendant  of  English  aristocracy  who  settled  in 
North  Carolina  in  the  early  days.  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  Hamlin,  a hero  of  the  Civil 
War,  who  is  also  of  aristocratic  English  blood. 

In  the  four  years  that  Mr.  Barber  has  spent  in 
this  city  he  has  acquired  the  true  Dallas  spirit  and 
is  one  of  its  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  supporters, 
in  both  civic  and  business  affairs.  Dallas  wras  truly 
fortunate  in  securing  such  a man  in  her  rolls  of 
citizenship. 
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UIl WARD  MCDONALD,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Pioneer  Oil  Corpora- 
tion, offices  in  American  National  Bank 
Building,  Wichita  Falls,  has  been  in  the  oil 
business  since  1913.  He  came  to  Wichita  Falls  and 
organized  the  Pioneer  Oil  Corporation  in  October, 
1919.  The  Pioneer  Oil  Corporation  has  over  sixty 
producing  oil  and  gas  wells  in  North  Texas  and 
South  Oklahoma,  with  a production  of  between  600 
and  700  barrels  per  day,  and  about  125  million 
feet  of  gas  sold  to  Loan  Star  Gas  Company.  The 
company  operates  one  standard  and  three  rotary 
drilling  rigs.  Before  entering  actively  in  the  oil 
business  Mr.  McDonald  practiced  law  for  ten  years 
and  still  retains  a private  office  in  the  Texas  State 
Bank  Building  at  Fort  Worth.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Fort  Worth  in  1910  and  practiced  there 
for  ten  years.  In  1913  he  became  interested  in 
oil  on  the  side  and  continued  in  it  until  1921  when 
he  gave  up  his  law  practice  and  engaged  in  the  oil 
business  exclusively. 

Durward  McDonald  was  born  in  Bowie,  Texas, 
August  7,  1889.  His  father,  L.  A.  McDonald,  was 
a lawyer  of  note;  the  mother  was  Frances  Bray 
McDonald;  both  parents  were  Georgians.  The  public 
school  system  of  Bowie  and  the  law  offices  and 
lawyers  of  northern  Texas  provided  the  education 
general  and  technical  for  Mr.  McDonald.  He  num- 
bers among  his  intimate  friends  some  of  the  most 
able  lawyers  of  the  state  under  whom  he  studied. 
On  December  26,  1909,  he  chose  Fort  Worth  as  his 
place  of  residence  and  from  that  date  he  has  been 
identified  with  the  successful  men  of  that  city. 

In  1915,  in  Fort  Worth,  Miss  Carrie  May  Scott 
became  the  bride  of  Mr.  McDonald;  Durward,  Jr., 
Elaine  and  Scott  are  their  three  children.  The 
family  residence  is  at  1905  South  Adams  Street. 

Mr.  McDonald  is  a Knight  of  Pythias,  a member 
of  the  Elks,  a Mason  and  Shriner  of  Moslar  Temple. 
His  church  affiliation  is  Methodist. 

OSEPH  SEIGLE,  oil  operator,  was  for  a 
number  of  years  identified  with  the  oil 
development  of  Texas.  He  was  born  in 
| Saint  Louis  March  31,  1893,  a son  of  L. 
Seigle,  well  known  business  man  who  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  for  many  years.  Educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Saint  Louis,  his  first  venture  in  the 
business  world  was  in  the  employment  of  the  Waters- 
Pierce  Oil  Company  in  Saint  Louis.  After  leaving 
the  Waters-Pierce  he  went  with  the  Laclede  Gas 
Light  Company  in  Saint  Louis  and  continued  with 
them  until  1918  when  he  came  to  Dallas,  Texas,  and 
engaged  in  the  oil  business  for  himself,  and  organized 
a number  of  oil  companies  operating  in  the  North 
Texas  fields. 

Mr.  Seigle  since  coming  to  Texas,  has  been  an  en- 
thusiastic booster  for  Dallas  and  for  Texas  generally 
and  expects  the  wonderful  oil  development  to  con- 
tinue, predicting  that  many  additional  fields  will 
be  opened  up  and  the  potential  production  of  the 
state  vastly  increased. 

HOMAS  1).  ROSS,  president  of  the  Ideal 
Mattress  Company,  1009-1013  South  Lamar 
Street,  has  established  a busy  and  paying 
industry  which  supplies  most  of  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  This  company 
specializes  in  the  renovating  of  mattresses  and  rugs, 
and  its  success  is  due  to  the  thoroughness  of  its  work 
and  the  promptness  with  which  orders  are  turned  out. 


The  company  has  a capacity  of  manufacturing  six 
mattresses  a day. 

The  Ideal  Mattress  Company  was  established  in 
March  of  1910  under  the  name  of  the  Ideal  Reno- 
vating Company  and  occupying  a 16  by  24  foot  space 
at  the  corner  of  Santa  Fe  and  Powhatan.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  first  year  the  concern  had  out- 
grown its  quarters  and  the  present  factory  site  was 
obtained.  The  building  has  a floor  space  of  90  by 
150  feet  and  a renovating  capacity  of  fifty  mattresses 
and  fifty  rugs  at  one  time.  Twelve  employees  are 
at  work  in  the  plant  and  one  man  is  kept  on  the 
road,  covering  all  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Ross  is  the  inventor  of  the  Ideal  Cleaner, 
a combination  of  bedding  and  lint  reclaiming  ma- 
chine. This  machine  is  used  by  the  Ideal  Mattress 
Company.  It  can  be  used  in  mattress  manufactur- 
ing as  well  as  in  renovating  of  linters,  and  is  now 
being  put  on  the  market,  being  manufactured  by  the 
Mosher  Manufacturing  Company  of  Dallas. 

Born  in  Alabama  in  1865,  Mr.  Ross  came  to  Texas 
with  his  parents  at  the  age  of  five  years  and  settled 
in  Fannin  County  where  he  attended  the  county 
schools.  His  father  is  now  deceased  but  his  mother 
is  living  and  at  present  resides  with  a son  at  Flint, 
Michigan.  Upon  leaving  school  Mr.  Ross  engaged 
in  the  farming  industry,  continuing  at  this  until  he 
was  forty  years  old.  At  this  time  he  moved  to 
Durant,  Oklahoma,  and  entered  the  furniture  busi- 
ness for  himself.  After  a few  years  he  went  to 
Greenville,  Texas,  and  formed  an  association  with 
the  Duke  Harrison  Furniture  Company,  leaving  them 
a year  later  to  establish  his  present  factory. 

He  was  married  in  1890  to  Miss  Margaret  Ann 
Stone,  a native  Tennessean,  but  who  had  spent  prac- 
tically all  of  her  life  in  Fannin  County,  Texas.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ross  have  two  sons,  R.  R.  Ross,  who  travels 
for  the  company,  and  T.  M.  Ross,  who  assists  his 
father  in  the  plant.  Their  home  is  at  1225  South 
Lamar. 

Mr.  Ross  is  a member  of  the  Traveler’s  Protective 
Association,  the  M.  W.  A.  and  the  Methodist  Church. 


.p^UTHER  ERVIN  WILSON,  manager  of  the 
National  Candy  Company,  Dallas,  has  de- 
veloped a wide  acquaintance  among  con- 
fectioners and  candy  men  throughout  all 
of  the  states  of  the  southwestern  group  where  he  has 
traveled  for  fifteen  years.  In  his  present  capacity 
he  sells  the  output  of  his  factory  to  the  trade  in 
the  Star  of  Texas  and,  in  addition,  is  authorized 
as  exclusive  selling  agent  for  the  “Lowney”  line  of 
candies. 

Although  he  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Texas, 
he  is  a native  of  Tennessee.  At  the  time  of  his 
birth,  March  17,  1882,  his  parents,  M.  H.  and  Sarah 
Anne  (McLennahan)  Wilson,  were  living"  at  De- 
caturville,  Tennessee,  engaged  in  farming.  They 
removed  to  Texas,  however,  and  made  their  home  in 
Van  Zandt  county  where  the  younger  Wilson  re- 
ceived his  schooling. 

Later  he  found  employment  in  Dallas  with  the 
firm  of  Swope  and  Mangold  (wholesale)  and  after 
leaving  their  employment,  worked  for  N.  Nigro  and 
Company  for  three  years,  1905  to  1908.  It  was 
then  that  he  made  his  first  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Candy  Company  and  traveled  for  them  15 
years  in  Texas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Louis- 
iana. His  duties  were  then  transferred  to  the  Dal- 
las branch  anti  on  June  15,  1920,  he  was  made  man- 
ager of  this  factory. 
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On  July  »27,  1002.  Mr.  Wilson  was  married  to 
Miss  Irma  Taylor,  daughter  of  W.  L.  Taylor,  of 
Van  Zandt  County.  Texas.  They  now  reside  at  4404 
Junius  Street,  Dallas,  and  have  two  children,  Edith 
and  L.  E.,  Jr. 

Although  Mr.  Wilson’s  business  has  taken  a great 
deal  of  his  time  and  required  him  to  be  absent  from 
the  city  more  than  the  average  man’s  occupation,  he 
has  demonstrated  a keen  interest  in  Masonic  work 
and  church  activities.  He  is  a Mason  and  has  re- 
ceived both  the  Scottish  and  York  Rite  degrees  and 
has  been  made  a Shriner.  His  religious  affiliation 
• s with  the  East  Dallas  Christian  Church. 

P.  SCRANTON,  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Scran- 
'>'At  I,  ton  and  Company,  Great  Southern  Life 
CNuj  i Building,  is  well  known  in  business  and  pub- 
I lishing  circles  of  the  state,  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  latter  business  for  many  years  before 
establishing  his  present  company. 

Mr.  Scranton  came  to  Dallas  in  January  of  1919 
from  New  York  City  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a business  of  investing  in  securities  outside  of  local 
markets.  His  firm  deals  in  Standard  Oil  Securities 
and  established  independent  oil  stocks.  They  also 
execute  orders  for  listed  and  unlisted  stocks  in  the 
New  York  market. 

A native  of  Texas,  Air.  Scranton  was  born  in 
Houston  on  June  17,  1891.  His  parents  were  H.  O. 
Scranton  and  Josephine  Westcott  Scranton,  origin- 
ally from  Boston,  and  the  daughter  of  Col.  Westcott, 
important  newspaper  owner  of  Houston.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  schools  of  Houston,  and 
in  1905  accepted  his  first  business  position  when  he 
was  given  a place  in  the  accounting  and  pass  depart- 
ment of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company. 
After  two  years  there  he  secured  a position  in  the 
Union  National  Bank  of  Houston  where  he  remained 
for  six  years,  gradually  working  his  way  up,  and 
had  been  promoted  to  note  teller  when  he  resigned 
from  the  bank  to  assume  business  management  of 
the  Oil  Trade  Journal,  at  that  time  published  in 
Texas,  and  edited  by  Holland  S.  Reavis.  In  1916 
the  headquarters  of  the  periodical  moved  to  New 
York  City,  and  Mr.  Scranton  went  along  as  man- 
ager. Conditions  in  New  York  presented  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  present  business.  After  making  a 
thorough  study  of  stocks  and  bonds,  and  familiariz- 
ing himself  with  every  phase  of  market  conditions, 
Mr.  Scranton  returned  to  Texas,  having  severed  con- 
nections with  the  Oil  Trade  Journal,  and  opened 
up  his  present  office. 

He  is  a member  of  the  City  Club,  Lion’s  Club,  Dal- 
las Country  Club,  and  is  a Shriner.  Mr.  Scranton 
makes  his  home  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel. 

ARL  E.  WIDNER,  executive  manager  of 
Rosemont  Burial  Park,  City  National  Bank 
Building,  came  to  Wichita  Falls  in  Jan- 
f uary.  1920,  and  established  the  above  busi- 
ness. interesting  with  him  Messrs.  W.  W.  Silk,  P.  P. 
Langford,  N.  H.  Martin  and  R.  E.  Shepherd,  the 
latter  being  secretary-treasurer  of  the  organization. 

The  company  has  forty  acres  of  land,  ten  of  which 
are  landscaped  in  a park-like  manner,  and  perpetual 
care  is  given  to  all  burial  lots  free  of  charge.  A 
reserve  fund,  maintained  out  of  the  sale  of  lots  is 
invested  in  farm  mortgages,  and  the  interest  is  ap- 
pLvd  to  the  cost  of  caring  for  the  lots.  The  grounds 
are  well  drained  and  free  from  rock,  and  under  the 
personal  management  of  Mr.  Widner,  who  has  made 
a thorough  study  of  burial  properties,  trained  work- 


ers are  month  by  month  transforming  the  property 
into  a place  of  growing  beauty,  carefully  protected 
by  a scientific  perpetual  care  plan  without  cost  to 
the  owners. 

Other  properties  of  this  kind  that,  however  estab- 
lished and  operated  by  Mr.  Widner,  are  at  Hutchin- 
son, Kansas;  New  Greenlawn,  at  Springfield,  Mo.; 
Memorial  Lawn  at  Wichita.  Kan.,  and  East  Lawn  at 
Springfield,  Mo.  Previous  to  engaging  in  this  busi- 
ness Mr.  Widner  was  connected  with  the  National 
Securities  Company  of  St.  Louis,  from  1912  to  1915. 

Mr.  Widner  is  a native  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  born 
March  29,  1889.  lie  attended  the  Missouri  schools 
and  graduated  from  William  Jewell  College  at 
Liberty,  Mo.,  in  1912  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  His 
parents  were  H.  II.  and  Sarah  (Johnson)  Widner. 
He  was  married  at  Nevada,  Mo.,  June  10,  1914,  to 
Miss  Lelah  Barnes,  and  they  have  four  children, 
Catherine,  Betty,  Jerne  Ellen  and  William,  and  the 
family  resides  at  1660  Collins  Street.  He  is  a Scot- 
tish Rite  Mason  and  Shriner,  belongs  to  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  Park 
Board  of  Wichita  Falls,  and  takes  an  active  interest 
in  all  movements  tending  to  beautify  and  promote 
the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  city. 
gJ^plLOYS  C.  BACHMAN,  manager  of  the  Halls 
Gentry  Studio,  1619)2  Elm  Street,  has  so 
thoroughly  mastered  the  photographic  art 
i that  the  work  has  ceased  to  be  to  him  a 
mere  means  of  livelihood  and  has  become  a real 
artistic  pursuit. 

The  Halls  Gentry  Studio  was  established  in  Dallas 
in  February,  1911,  with  only  three  employes.  As  a 
result  of  reliable  service  in  which  careful  attention 
is  given  to  each  patron  it  has  enjoyed  a constant 
growth  and  now  maintains  twelve  employes  and  does 
photographic  work  for  six  thousand  people  annually. 
Another  studio  has  recently  been  opened  in  St.  Louis 
with  equally  marked  success. 

Mr.  Bachman  was  born  in  Basel,  Switzerland,  June 
24,  1877.  When  he  was  five  years  old  he  was  brought 
to  America  and  was  given  the  advantage  of  a public 
school  education  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  He  showed 
remarkable  mental  acumen  and  soon  became  familiar 
with  the  customs  and  language  of  America.  When 
he  was  thirteen  years  old  he  went  to  work  under 
Paul  Gunter  in  the  Stuber  Studio  of  Louisville.  Mr. 
Gunter,  prior  to  coming  to  the  United  States,  had 
been  official  court  photographer  at  Hanover,  Ger- 
many. After  seven  years  he  went  to  the  Cusick 
Studio  where  be  remained  for  three  years.  The 
latter  is  a studio  of  national  reputation.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1902,  he  came  to  Cooper,  Texas,  and  worked 
for  G.  K.  Miller  for  three  months.  He  then  bought 
a half  interest  in  the  studio  and  remained  there  for 
one  year.  In  1903  he  went  to  Commerce,  Texas,  and 
bought  a studio  there  where  he  remained  until  1913. 
In  August,  1913,  he  came  to  Dallas  to  take  charge 
of  the  Halls  Gentry  Studio  in  which  position  he  has 
since  remained. 

On  January  31,  1905,  Mr.  Bachman  was  married 
to  Miss  Sophia  England.  A daughter,  Aloise  Edna, 
is  the  only  child.  The  Bachman  home  is  at  4322 
Cole  Avenue. 

Mr.  Bachman  is  another  of  our  foreign-born  citi- 
zens who,  through  his  industry  and  close  application 
to  his  trade  has  brought  credit  to  the  name  of  his 
native  land  and  although  he  has  not  entered  largely 
in  enterprises  of  a public  nature  he  has  shown  the 
essential  qualities  of  a staunch,  loyal  citizen. 
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IDNEY  A.  COCHRAN,  general  manager  of 
the  Lewis  Oil  Corporation,  202  Cify  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  one  of  the  strongest 
independent  companies  operating  in  the 
Wichita  fields,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  posted 
oil  men  in  this  part  of  the  state  and  is  especially 
proficient  in  his  knowledge  of  matters  connected 
with  the  production  of  crude  oil.  During  the  month 
of  January,  1922,  his  company  produced  over  28,000 
barrels  of  oil  and  plans  are  under  way  to  increase 
this  production  by  purchase  and  drilling,  to  an 
average  of  50,000  barrels  per  month.  Mr.  Cochran 
is  in  entire  charge  of  all  the  field  operations  of  the 
company  and  has  achieved  a splendid  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  his  work.  S.  C.  Lewis,  a Dallas  attorney,  is 
president  of  the  company. 

The  Lewis  Oil  Corporation  was  organized  in 
March,  1921,  and  now  has  valuable  production  in  the 
Burkburnett  field,  Northwest  Extension,  Texhoma 
and  Electra  fields.  The  company  has  from  35  to  50 
employees  in  its  field  force  all  the  time  drilling  new 
wells  and  cleaning  out  and  increasing  the  production 
of  old  wells.  Mr.  Cochran  keeps  in  close  personal 
touch  with  all  this  work. 

Mr.  Cochran  was  born  at  Paris,  Arkansas,  in 
August,  1894,  and  is  a son  of  T.  A.  and  Amanda 
(Barker)  Cochran.  His  father  is  a farmer  and  cot- 
ton grower  and  also  has  extensive  lumber  interests. 
He  is  88  years  of  age. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  at  Booneville, 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Cochran  entered  the  University  of 
Arkansas  where  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  with  the  class  of  1915.  After  re- 
ceiving his  degree  he  engaged  in  high  school  work 
as  teacher  and  coach  in  athletics  for  a year  and 
then  was  with  Pershing’s  army  on  the  border  and  in 
Mexico  during  the  Villa  expedition.  In  March,  1917, 
he  was  discharged  but  re-enlisted  at  Fort  Logan  H. 
Root,  Arkansas,  and  received  a commission  as  second 
lieutenant.  He  was  assigned  to  duty  as  instructor 
at  Camp  Pike  and  promoted  to  first  lieutenant.  He 
remained  on  duty  at  Camp  Pike  until  after  the  close 
of  the  war  and  received  his  discharge  in  February, 
1919. 

Mr.  Cochran  engaged  in  the  oil  business  and  first 
operated  in  the  Oklahoma  fields,  remaining  there 
until  July,  1919,  when  he  came  to  Wichita  Falls 
to  build  a refinery  here.  The  Lewis  Oil  Corporation 
took  over  Mr.  Cochran’s  holdings. 

An  enthusiastic  booster  for  Wichita  Falls,  Mr. 
Cochran  predicts  a great  future  for  the  city.  He 
is  unmarried  and  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge, 
holding  membership  with  Blue  Lodge  No.  36  at  Okla- 
homa City.  He  is  also  on  the  rolls  of  the  American 
Legion  and  University  Club. 

ARRY  L.  PETERSON,  of  211  North  Austin 
Street,  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Dallas  house 
retailing  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany’s machinery.  This  business  embraces 
nearly  everything  that  is  used  on  a farm  in  the 
way  of  machinery,  and  the  business  covers  the  city 
and  surrounding  territory.  Mr.  Peterson  came  to 
Dallas  in  1917  from  Houston  where  he  had  made 
headquarters  while  traveling  for  the  John  Deere 
Plow  Company  for  seven  years.  Ten  years  he  was 
with  the  Emerson  Brantingham  Company  and  then 
sold  the  J.  I.  Case  plows  two  years.  Thus  he  has 
for  a long  period  made  a specialty  of  handling  ma- 
chinery and  knows  it  thoroughly  from  a guage  pin 
on  up.  He  employs  two  capable  men  regularly  in 


his  business  and  augments  their  services  with  ad- 
ditional force  during  the  harvest  time  which,  with 
rush  orders,  is  usually  an  exceptionally  busy  time. 
lr.  1917  Mr.  Peterson  established  his  present  retail 
connections  and  he  distributes  upwards  of  $40,000 
worth  of  machinery  annually. 

Mr.  Peterson  was  born  in  Windsor,  Colorado.  Jan- 
uary 14,  1878,  of  Adolphus  H.  Peterson  and  Mary 
(Everhart)  Peterson.  The  family  moved  to  Ohio 
where  they  lived  twelve  years.  In  1890  they  re- 
moved to  Texas  and  located  at  Marshal,  lived  there 
two  years  and  then  went  to  Dublin.  Two  years  later 
they  came  to  Dallas  where  they  have  remained. 
Harry  Peterson  gained  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Ohio,  Colorado  and  Texas.  His  first  busi- 
ness was  as  salesman  for  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Com- 
pany and  he  retained  a position  as  salesman  for 
various  companies  until  he  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with -machinery  and  all  its  usefulness  and 
this  experience  yielded  him  practical  knowledge 
along  the  selling  end  of  his  chosen  profession  of 
handling  farm  machinery. 

On  October  18,  1900,  Harry  L.  Peterson  and  Miss 
Blanch  Hancock  were  married  and  of  their  union 
there  are  five  children,  Genevieve,  Harry  L.,  Jr., 
Frederick  Homer,  Hugh  Server  and  Earl  Hancock. 
The  family  lives  at  209  East  Tenth  Street.  Mr. 
Peterson  is  a member  of  the  Oak  Cliff  Methodist 
Church,  a member  of  the  Cedar  Crest  Country  Club 
and  the  Oak  Cliff  Commercial  Club. 

UCIAN  M.  McLENDON,  Jr.,  of  the  Dal-Tex 
Milk  Products  Company,  Iric.,  Dallas,  as 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  his  company,  is 
a chief  milk  pasteurizer  and  distributor  for 
a city  of  over  180,000.  According  to  the  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Columbia  University  of  New  York 
City,  there  is  as  much  food  value  in  one  quart  of 
whole  sweet  milk  as  there  is  in  two  pounds  of 
chicken,  or  eight  eggs,  or  two  pounds  of  steak.  The 
food  value  of  milk,  both  in  quantity  and  in  its  form, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  essentials  to  proper  physical 
development;  hence  it  is  indispensable  for  the  young 
and  growing.  That  this  food  supply  for  the  multi- 
plied thousands,  who  are  daily  utilizing  it,  be  a 
food  pure  and  not  a source  of  disease,  is  a chief 
business  writh  the  Dal-Tex  Milk  Products  Company. 
Producers  from  all  sections  bring  their  milk  thither 
v'here  it  is  pasteurized,  bottled  and  then  sold  to  the 
grocer  who  distributes  it  to  the  consumer,  or,  now, 
delivered  to  the  consumer  direct  as  the  Dal-Tex 
.Milk  Products  Company  not  only  does  a wholesale 
business  but  a retail  business  as  well,  delivering  to 
the  homes.  Other  members  of  the  firm,  which  was 
established  in  1917,  are  Thomas  R.  McLendon,  pres- 
ident, and  Alex  Karavantas,  vice-president.  The 
company  also  is  interested  in  the  Denton  Dairy 
Products  Company  of  Denton. 

Mr.  McLendon  is  a native  of  Dallas;  he  was  born 
in  that  city  on  May  5,  1892.  His  parents  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  M.  McLendon  of  Dallas.  The  Dallas 
public  school  system  provided  the  education  for  the 
youth,  and  then,  as  a young  man,  he  entered  the 
typewriter  business  in  which  he  was  engaged  until 
the  launching  of  the  present-day  business,  four  years 
ago. 

On  June  18,  1913,  in  his  home  city,  Miss  Frances 
Wright,  of  Waco,  Texas,  became  the  bride  of  Mr. 
McLendon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLendon  now  have  resi- 
dence at  419  North  Willomet  Street. 

Mr.  McLendon  is  well  known  not  only  to  eommer- 
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c;al  circles  of,  Dallas,  but  to  the  civic  and  social 
j,fe  as  well.  He  is  a Mason,  identified  with  the  Blue 
bodge  No.  705  of  Oak  Cliff,  Dallas,  Consistory  No. 
j,  a Shriner  at  the  Hella  Temple,  a Kiwanian,  a 
number  of  the  Civiton  Club  and  a member  of  the 
Pallas  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  church  affilia- 
tion is  with  the  East  Dallas  Christian  Church. 

The  Dal-Tex  Milk  Products  Company,  Inc.,  repre- 
<<nts  the  latest  in  science  as  applied  to  health  in 
food  products  and  will  have  an  ever  increasing  place 
to  fill  in  the  welfare  of  the  city. 

S.  MOSS.  A new  phase  of  the  Romance  of 
the  West  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  a vast  area 
of  over  two  million  acres  lying  in  twelve 
counties  has  artesian  water  available  at  the 
rate  of  one  thousand  gallons  per  minute  per  well 
at  the  average  depth  of  fifty  feet.  H.  S.  Moss,  realty 
man  dealing  in  Ranch  and  Farm  Lands,  522  Bob 
Waggoner  Bldg.,  Wichita  Falls,  is  a leader  in  the 
development  of  this  vast  area  and  by  his  persistent 
application  and  management  has  added  fortunes  to 
the  yield  of  Texas  farms  in  the  Northwest.  The 
West  has  made  Texas  a leader  among  cattle  produc- 
ing states;  the  West  today  has  brought  the  Lone  Star 
State  to  the  forefront  among  Uncle  Sam’s  oil  pro- 
ducing fields;  and  the  West  today,  contrary  to  the 
thought  of  the  past,  is  bringing  in,  throughout  the 
two  million  acres  of  the  so  called  “shallow  water 
country”  the  heaviest  agricultural  yields  in  the 
state  in  alfalfa,  kafir,  milo  maize,  feterita,  sorghum, 
corn,  Sudan  grass,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  millet, 
emmer,  sugar  beets,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  beans, 
peas,  any  vegetable,  peanuts  and  cotton  to  the  extent 
of  two  bales  to  the  acre!  And  the  “shallow  water 
country  of  northwest  Texas”  could  not  have  better 
facilities  for  transportation  than  those  available 
through  its  proximity  to  the  Santa  Fe  Lines  which, 
through  their  various  branches  and  mainline  con- 
nections, traverse  eleven  of  the  twelve  counties  of 
this  territory.  As  scientific  farming  comes  more  into 
use,  the  public  everywhere  will  realize  the  advantage 
the  northwest  has  over  other  districts.  Besides  his 
activity  in  the  “shallow  water  country,”  Mr.  Moss 
is  developing  some  of  Wichita  County’s  best  lands. 

Mr.  Moss  began  his  business  career  in  the  real 
estate  business  in  California  where  he  had  twelve 
years  of  success  in  the  fruit  ranches  of  Southern 
California.  This  work  was  interrupted  by  his  enter- 
ing the  Army  in  the  late  war,  at  San  Diego,  in  June 
of  1917,  in  the  Berkley  Ground  School.  His  intro- 
duction to  the  Lone  Star  State  during  the  war  days 
won  him  for  Texas  and  in  1919  he  opened  his  busi- 
ness in  the  Northwest  with  Wichita  Falls  as  his 
headquarters. 

The  discovery  of  the  “Shallow  Water  Country” 
through  twelve  counties  of  the  Northwest  where 
wells,  according  to  the  machinery  engaged  for  lift- 
ing water  delivery  from  GOO  to  3,500  gallons  per 
minute,  the  power  and  pump,  and  not  the  supply, 
being  the  determining  factor  has  brought  a gold  mine 
to  the  farming  industry:  to  have  water  just  at  the 
time  it  is  wanted,  in  just  the  quantities  wanted,  for 
any  crop  or  field  desired,  masters  the  weather-and- 
erop  situation,  producing  the  ideal.  These  counties 
will  make  the  northwest  the  most  dependable  and 
the  best  developed  part  of  the  state,  resulting  in  the 
best  farms,  the  best  country  homes  and  improve- 
ments and  the  happiest  people.  Mr.  Moss  and  his 
eorps  of  workers  have  made  a real  contribution  to 
the  development  of  the  state. 


L.  DEMI’SEY,  manager  for  Wilson  & . 

(Packers),  1906  Live  Oak  Street,  cam.-  * 
Dallas  in  1911  and  in  August  1 01 X was  a:>- 
pointed  to  his  present  position.  This  con- 
cern was  established  in  1903  under  the  firm  name  of 
Schwartzchild  & Sulzberger  under  which  they  opera- 
ted until  1916,  when  the  name  was  changed  to  Wil- 
son & Co.,  maintaining  the  branch  houses  in  prac- 
tically every  state  in  the  Union  as  well  as  Cuba 
The  Dallas  branch  occupies  a three  story  building 
50x100  feet  and  their  warehouse  at  1900  Live  Oak 
Street,  has  a floor  space  of  10,000  square  feet.  A- 
manager  of  the  Dallas  branch,  Mr.  Dempsey  has  un- 
der his  supervision  forty  employees,  with  five  citv 
salesmen  and  seven  men  working  the  country  trade 
On  leaving  school  Mr.  Dempsey  first  held  a clerk 
ship  in  the  offices  of  the  National  Biscuit  Company 
at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  later  being  promoted  to 
the  position  of  Cashier,  which  he  held  for  five  year--, 
going  from  there  to  New  York,  then  going  as  branch 
manager  for  the  same  company  to  North  Carolina. 
He  left  this  firm  to  become  District  Manager  for 
Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flakes  Co.,  with  headquarters 
in  Georgia,  where  he  remained  for  one  year,  leaving 
this  company  to  accept  a similar  position  with  the 
Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Company  in  Long  Island  City. 
He  was  for  two  years  branch  manager  for  the  Na- 
tional Biscuit  Company  at  Dallas  and  in  1917  became 
city  salesman  for  Wilson  & Company  at  Dallas,  be- 
ing appointed  to  his  present  position  in  1918. 

Mr.  Dempsey  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1881, 
son  of  P.  F.  Dempsey,  merchant,  now  deceased,  and 
Margaret  Walsh  Dempsey,  now  residing  in  Boston. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Peabody, 
[Massachusetts  and  the  Salem  Commercial  College. 
In  1913  he  was  married  to  Miss  Gertrude  Davis,  of 
Waxahachie,  Texas.  They  have  no  children. 

Although  he  has  traveled  extensively  and  lived  in 
various  cities  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Dempsey  de- 
clares that  “Dallas  is  the  Best”  and  he  intends  to 
make  this  his  permanent  home. 


r,.  GOTTSCHALL,  owner  of  L.  B.  Gottschall 
& Co.,  wholesale  electric  devices,  2002  Live 
Oak  Street,  has  a thriving  business  that 
rivals  any  wholesale  concern  in  the  South. 
Mr.  Gottschall  is  gifted  with  shrewd  business  judg- 
ment, and  this  coupled  with  his  pleasing  personality, 
is  responsible  for  his  success. 

The  L.  B.  Gottschall  Company  carries  electric  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  including  electric  controlling 
devices,  electric  instruments,  generators,  exhaust 
and  ceiling  fans,  and  desk  fans.  They  also  hand., 
insulated  wire  and  cables.  Mr.  Gottschall  is  th< 
Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  representative  <>: 
the  following  nationally  known  concerns:  Marlin- 

Rockwell  Corporation,  New  Haven,  Connecticut: 
Howell  Electric  Motors  Company,  Union  Electric 
Manufacturing  Company,  Roller-Smith  Company. 
Batterman  Truitt  Company,  and  the  Peerless  I 
trie  Company.  He  personally  covers  the  territory, 
and  is  recognized  by  his  large  clientele  as  an  nut.: 
ity  on  electrical  machinery.  The  volume  of  bu  n. 
conducted  by  this  firm  amounts  to  more  than  ' ; 

GOO  per  year. 

Born  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  on 
Mr.  Gottschall  received  his  edi 
schools  of  that  city,  supplementing 
course  in  business  college.  In 
la  as  the  representative  of  the  Buckeye 
vision  of  the  National  Lamp  Works 
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Electric  Company.  He  still  represents  those  people, 
his  establishment  being  a branch  office  of  that  com- 
pany. The  other  part  of  the  business  is  owned  by 
Mr.  Gottschall. 

His  marriage  to  Miss  Kittie  Rife,  daughter  of 
R.  E.  Rife,  prominent  business  man  of  Austin,  was 
celebrated  in  Dallas  on  April  14,  1910.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gottschall  have  two  children,  Lester,  Jr.,  and  Robert. 

Mr.  Gottschall  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason, 
a member  of  Scottish  Rite  No.  2,  Hella  Temple 
Shrine,  the  Lion’s  Club  and  the  Dallas  Jovian 
League.  He  is  optimistic  in  his  predictions  for  the 
future  of  the  city,  and  instrumental  in  the  advance- 
ment of  all  welfare  work  and  municipal  improve- 
ments. 

BONNOR  O’NEILL,  independent  oil  operator 
and  one  of  the  best  posted  oil  men  in  all 
Texas,  has  operated  in  nearly  every  field 
of  the  United  States  and  literally  knows 
the  oil  business  from  the  ground  up  and  from 
the  same  location  down.  He  is  an  expert  driller, 
a splendid  judge  of  formations  and  an  expert  lease 
man.  He  enjoys  a distinction  held  by  but  few  oil 
men  in  that  he  was  born  on  a lease  where  his  father 
was  at  that  time  drilling  an  oil  well  and  consequently 
has  grown  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  oil  activity. 

At  the  age  of  ten  years  young  O’Neill  was  operat- 
ing a chain  of  pumps  and  began  drilling  before  he 
was  of  age. 

Coming  to  Wichita  Falls  in  1917  he  got  in  on  the 
ground  floor  of  development  in  some  of  the  best 
fields  of  this  section  and  was  very  successful.  He 
has  some  valuable  holdings  in  the  Northwest  Ex- 
tension of  the  Burkburnett  field  and  in  South 
Electra,  with  a good  deal  of  settled  production.  He 
also  has  some  good  holdings  at  Humble. 

He  was  born  near  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1887,  a son  of  Connor  O’Neill,  for  many  years  a 
well  known  eastern  oil  operator.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
and  followed  in  his  father’s  footsteps  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry. He  worked  in  the  oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia  from  189  8 until  19  03  when 
he  came  to  Texas  and  located  in  the  Sour  Lake 
region  where  he  remained  until  1905.  He  then  went 
to  Oklahoma  and  remained  there  until  1907  when 
he  returned  to  Texas  and  began  operating  at 
Humble.  In  1909  he  went  to  Electra  where  he  re- 
mained until  1915  after  which  he  operated  again  at 
Humble  and  the  Batson  field  until  coming  to  Wichita 
Falls  in  1917. 

Mr.  O’Neill  was  married  at  Wichita  Falls  on  Jan- 
uary 5,  1922,  to  Miss  Henrietta  La  Byer,  a native 
of  Niles,  Michigan.  They  reside  at  Brook  Manor 
Apartments  on  Eighth  Street. 

Mr.  O’Neill  has  unbounded  faith  in  the  oil  fields 
of  Texas  and  believes  they  are  good  for  many  years 
to  come. 

OIIN  CLARK  JOPLING,  operating  under 
the  firm  name  of  J.  C.  Joplin  & Co.,  and 
being  sole  owner  and  manager,  with  offices 
in  the  City  National  Bank  Building,  has 
reared  a number  of  monuments  to  his  ability  as'  a 
builder  and  construction  man  in  a number  of  Texas 
towns  and  cities,  and  makes  a specialty  of  heavy 
construction  work,  such  as  o lice  buildings,  hotels, 
churches  and  schools.  He  has  handled  large  build- 
ing contracts  at  Corsicana,  Trinity,  Houston,  Denton, 
Wichita  Falls  and  other  Texas  cities,  and  is  favor- 
ably known  for  the  very  high  character  of  his  work 


and  the  satisfactory  service  given  to  his  clients.  At 
Denton,  Texas,  he  erected,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
carefully  selected  building  committee,  the  large  ad- 
ministration building  and  two  other  large  build- 
ings for  the  State  Orphanage,  besides  one  large 
educational  building.  At  Wichita  Falls  he  built  the 
Floral  Heights  Methodist  Church,  an  addition  to  the 
telephone  exchange  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and 
Scott  Streets,  the  Freer  Furniture  'Company  build- 
ing, the  Best  Bean  Coffee  House  and  a large  apart- 
ment house,  besides  several  fine  residences,  which 
he  built  to  sell,  making  the  building  and  sell’ng 
residences  a feature  of  his  business. 

In  March,  1921,  Mr.  Jopling  and  associates  took 
over  and  reorganized  the  Western  Land  and  Gravel 
Company.  Mr.  Jopling  became  president  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  Jopling  came  to  Texas  with  his  parents  at 
an  early  age  from  Newton  County,  Mississippi, 
where  he  was  born  July  22,  1884.  His  parents 
were  T.  C.  and  Mary  (Watkins)  Jopling,  and  his 
father  was  a farmer  and  contractor,  but  gave  most 
of  his  time  to  his  farming  interests.  He  attended 
the  schools  of  Ellen  and  Trinity,  Texas,  and  on 
October  7,  1915,  was  married  to  Miss  Annie  Pritch- 
ett of  San  Angelo,  Texas.  They  have  their  home 
at  1631  Lucile  Street,  and  Mr.  Jopling  is  affiliated 
with  the  Wichita  Club,  the  Elks,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  is  a Mason  and  Knight  Templar, 
and  a member  of  the  Maskat  Shrine. 

He  is  one  of  the  live  wires  of  Wichita  Falls,  and 
is  helping  in  more  ways  than  one  to  make  it  the 
best  city  in  the  state. 


^OMER  L.  JOHNSON,  manager  of  the  Hom- 
er L.  Johnson  Company,  wholesale  produce 
dealers,  2012  Cadiz  Street,  came  to  Dallas 
in  1906  and  for  five  years  was  connected 
with  J.  M.  Riley  Company,  withdrawing  from  the 
firm  in  1911  to  engage  in  business  for  himself.  The 
firm  of  Homer  L.  Johnson  Company  has  met  with 
splendid  success  since  its  organization,  distributing 
its  products  to  the  wholesale  trade  only  throughout 
all  north  Texas  and  part  of  Oklahoma.  The  firm 
owns  and  operates  its  own  cold  storage  plant  and 
employs  a force  of  fifty  people.  The  best  produce 
grown  is  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  made  to  the  Johnson 
Company  comes  from  the  H.  Hartner  Produce  Co.,  of 
Denver,  the  California  Vegetable  Union  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers  Association,  both  of  Los  An- 
geles. Mr.  Johnson  is  also  president  of  the  Merch- 
ants Produce  Company. 

Mr.  Johnson  comes  from  a family  of  pioneer  set- 
tlers in  Collin  County,  and  was  born  at  McKinney, 
Texas,  November  3,  1879.  His  father,  J.  H.  Johnson, 
was  a well-to-do  farmer,  and  his  mother,  W’ho  wras 
before  her  marriage  Ellen  Searcy,  the  daughter  of 
T.  H.  Searcy,  who  settled  in  Collin  county  in  1844 
He  graduated  from  the  High  School  at  McKinney  in 
1892,  and  was  married  in  Dallas,  January  30,  1907,  to 
Miss  Clarie  Dewell,  daughter  of  J.  P.  Dewell  .another 
Collin  county  pioneer  who  for  many  years  operated 
a business  at  McKinney  under  the  firm  name  of  J. 
P.  Dewell  Company.  They  have  one  son,  Homer 
Dewell  Johnson,  and  the  family  home  is  located  at 
5611  Richmond  Avenue. 


Mr.  Johnson  is  numbered  among  the  city’s  most 
progressive  business  men.  His  years  of  experience 
'in  the  fruit  and  produce  business  is  an  asset  which 
adds  to  the  prestige  and  importance  of  his  firm 
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daily,  and  the  business  shows  a healthy  and  substan- 
tial growth  year  after  year,  evidencing  its  popu- 
larity and  reputation  among  the  trade  to  which  it 
eaters.  Being  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  future 
greatness  of  Dallas  and  desiring  to  render  that  ser- 
vice to  the  city  that  will  help  it  to  grow,  Mr.  Johnson 
is  affiliated  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  al- 
days  willing  to  perform  any  service  which  that  or- 
ganization requests  from  its  members.  He  is  also 
a member  of  the  Dallas  Athletic  Club  and  interested 
in  its  welfare  and  growth. 


ILLIAM  ELLIOTT  HUNTER,  manager  of 
the  Dallas  branch  of  the  Merry  Optical 
Company  of  Texas,  with  home  office  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  offices  in  Suite  720,  Wil- 
son Building,  came  to  Dallas  from  Kansas  City, 
June  1,  1914,  where  he  had  formerly  been  connected 
with  the  company  as  traveling  salesman  since  1904. 
He  graduated  from  the  Detroit  Optical  College  in 
1899,  as  optometrist,  and  practiced  his  profession 
from  the  time  of  his  graduation  until  1902  at 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio.  In  1902  and  1903  he  traveled 
out  of  Cleveland  for  the  Cleveland  Optical  Company 
and  formed  his  present  connection  in  1904. 

Mr.  Hunter  is  a native  of  Maumee,  Ohio,  born 
July  28th,  1879.  His  father,  Chas.  F.  Hunter,  and 
his  mother,  who  was,  before  her  marriage,  Miss 
Ellen  Houghton,  were  Ohioans,  and  the  elder  Mr. 
Hunter  was  engaged  in  business  at  Bowling  Green, 
where  the  son  acquired  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  town,  and  where  he  was  also  mar- 
ried Jan.  7th,  1901,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Grace  McGill, 
a native  of  New  York,  whose  father  was  engaged  in 
the  oil  business  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  have  one  son,  Chas. 
McGill  Hunter. 

Mr.  Hunter  is  a 32d  degree  Mason,  member  of 
Dallas  Consistory  No.  2,  Hella  Temple  Shrine, 
Rotary  Club,  Dallas  Athletic  Club,  Lakewood  Coun- 
try Club,  and  his  company  belongs  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Dallas  Open  Shop  Association. 

The  Merry  Optical  Company  has  branches  in  Ft. 
Worth,  Houston  and  San  Antonio,  in  Texas,  with 
sixteen  other  branch  houses  in  the  central  west,  and 
enjoys  a large  business  throughout  this  state.  Twen- 
ty-five people  are  employed  in  the  Dallas  branch, 
where  all  kinds  of  optical  goods  are  handled  and 
the  manufacture  of  glasses  is  made  a specialty,  pre- 
scription work  being  a feature  of  the  business  re- 
ceiving special  attention.  During  1919  the  four 
Texas  branches  manufactured  about  1,000  glasses  a 
day,  the  Dallas  house  turning  out  about  350  a day. 
The  company  does  a general  jobbing  business.  The 
business  has  enjoyed  a rapid  growth  since  Mr. 
Hunter  has  been  in  charge  of  it. 

Mr.  Hunter  is  an  enthusiastic  booster  of  Dallas, 
and  says  the  city  is  sure  to  become  the  leading 
medical  center  of  the  great  Southwest. 

ENRY  II.  HOUR,  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  American  Machinery  and  Supply  Com- 
pany, 1515  Jackson  Street,  is  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  largest  machinery  distributing 
houses  in  the  country.  The  other  member  of  the 
firm  is  George  H.  Ford. 

The  American  Machinery  and  Supply  Company 
was  established  in  1919  by  Mr.  Horr  and  represents 
northern  manufacturers  of  standardized  products, 
four-fifths  of  all  machinery  handled  being  used  in 
oil  field  work.  The  famous  Brennan  Boilers  and 
American  Ajax  Engines,  both  used  in  drilling  and 


pumping,  and  an  extensive  line  of  pipe,  casing  and 
tubing  from  the  Cincinnati  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
are  kept  in  stock.  Engines  and  boilers,  and  pumps 
of  various  kinds  from  the  Houston,  Starwood  and 
Gamble  firm  of  Cincinnati,  are  carried,  and  also  a 
line  of  air  compressors,  tanks  and  stills  from  the 
Stacey  Bros.  Gas  Construction  Company  of  Cin- 
cinnati. An  extensive  stock  of  well  supplies  and 
machinery  for  oil  mills  and  cotton  gins  form  a regu- 
lar part  of  the  stock.  Nine  persons  are  employed 
in  this  organization,  including  three  salesmen,  and 
the  firm  is  turning  out  over  a million  dollars  worth 
of  trade  a year. 

Mr.  Horr  was  born  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  1869.  His  father,  Ralph  Horr,  -was  for 
twenty-one  years  connected  with  the  American  Ex- 
press Company  in  Ohio  and  is  well  known  in  Cleve- 
land, Akron  and  Norwalk.  His  mother  was  Miss 
Martha  W.  Barker,  of  an  old  Massachusetts  family. 
Mr.  Horr  attended  the  Akron  and  Cleveland  public 
schools  and  the  Buchtel  College  at  Akron.  Upon 
finishing  school  he  was  employed  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  for  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  went  to  Chicago  as  a member  of  the  Troy 
Laundry  Machinery  Company.  For  fourteen  years 
Mr.  Horr  devoted  his  energies  toward  the  success 
of  this  company,  leaving  them  to  assume  manage- 
ment of  Alden-Spears  and  Sons  Company  of  Chi- 
cago. The  Sinclair  Laundry  Machinery  Company 
succeeded  in  persuading  Mr.  Horr  that  an  affilia- 
tion with  them  would  mean  a good  thing.  He  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  treasurer  of  this  corporation, 
successfully  managing-  this  department  of  the  firm 
for  eight  years.  In  1911  he  came  to  Dallas  and 
formed  an  association  with  the  South  Engine  and 
Boiler  Works  of  Texas,  and  in  1919  organized  and 
established  his  own  business. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Bertha  Wright,  of  Chi- 
cago, in  1889.  Mrs.  Horr’s  father  was  Charles  L. 
Wright,  who  for  twenty-three  years  was  in  the  post- 
office  department  of  Chicago.  The  Horr’s  home  is 
at  418  North  Rosemont,  and  they  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  George  Webster,  who  is  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Dallas  World,  Fort  Worth  Tribune  and 
the  Houston  Times,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Horr. 

Mr.  Horr  is  a Knight  Templar,  a member  of  Me- 
dina Temple  Shrine,  Kiwanis  Club,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Automobile  and  Cedar  Crest 
Country  Clubs.  Mr.  Horr  knows  machinery.  He 
has  given  thirty  years  of  exclusive  study  to  it  and 
there  is  not  a man  in  the  country  today  who  is 
better  informed  on  this  subject. 

YTTHEW  PAYNE,  vice-president  and  man- 
ager of  the  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratories 
of  Texas,  with  offices  and  laboratory  at 
1505-8  Praetorian  Building,  Dallas,  Texas, 
is  directing  a Texas  organization  that  has  increased 
its  business  wonderfully  since  his  appointment  as 
manager  from  the  main  office  of  the  firm  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Payne  is  a chemist  of 
wide  experience  and  started  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  for  the  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratories,  that 
analyze  building  material,  road  material,  paving  ma- 
terial, pavements,  cement,  steel,  aggregates,  gen- 
eral chemical  work  and  all  kinds  of  plain  and  creo- 
soted  lumber.  He  is  a successful  business  man  and 
friend. 

Mr.  Payne  is  strictly  a Texas  product,  being  born 
at  Corsicana  on  April  18,  1885.  His  parents  are 
J.  S.  Payne,  a farmer  living  near  Corsicana  since 
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I860,  ono  of  the  oldest  Texas  pioneers,  and  Rebecca 
(Ward)  Payne.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Texas  and  attended  the  S.  W.  State 
Normal  at  San  Marcus  between  1905-7  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  between  1907  and  1913. 

In  1913  he  accepted  a position  in  Old  Mexico  with 
the  Hildalgo  Portland  Cement  Company,  Monterey, 
Mexico.  After  a short  time  in  Mexico  he  accepted 
a position  with  the  Pittsburgh  laboratories  and  soon 
after  was  made  manager  for  the  state  of  Texas  and 
vice-president  of  the  organization. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Technical  Club  of  Dallas, 
and  the  Dallas  University  Club  and  lives  at  220  East 
Sixth  Street,  Dallas,  with  his  mother.  Matthew 
Payne  predicts  a great  future  for  Dallas  and  the 
surrounding  country  because  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  that  district. 


HILLIAM  E.  TIMBLIN,  drilling  contractor 
and  independent  oil  operator,  901  American 
National  Eank  Bldg.,  is  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  Wichita  Falls  territory,  having  come 
here  in  the  early  days  of  the  oil  development  at 
Electra.  He  has  some  valuable  holdings  in  the 
Electra  field  and  other  localities  and  has  been  in- 
terested in  drilling  some  fifteen  or  twenty  wells  in 
the  Wichita  Falls  district.  He  occasionally  buys 
producing  wells,  works  them  over  and  sells  them. 

Coming  to  the  Oklahoma  fields  in  1909,  Mr. 
Timblin  remained  there  eight  months  and  in  1910 
from  West  Virginia  Oil  Fields,  came  to  Wichita 
County  which  has  been  the  scene  of  his  operations 
ever  since. 

In  1918  he  was  married  to  Miss  Urcie  Horn  of 
Alabama.  They  have  one  daughter.  Sue  Anne.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Timblin  reside  at  1206  Tenth  Street. 


HEO  E.  TACK,  oil  operator,  Wichita  Falls, 
as  manager  of  the  Texas  business  of  the 
Ryan  Consolidated  Petroleum  Corporation, 
is  interested  in  various  producing  fields  and 
the  development  of  75,000  acres  personally  on  which 
he  holds  leases  in  Texas  alone. 

Mr.  Tack  was  born  in  Titusville,  Penn.,  where  is 
located  Drake’s  first  oil  well  of  that  state.  His 
father,  Theo  Tack,  was  one  of  the  original  oil  pro- 
ducers in  the  Pennsylvania  fields.  His  mother  was 
Mary  Cosgrave  Tack.  The  son  was  educated  in 
private  schools  of  New  York  City  and  later  received 
his  A.  B.  degree  from  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  College 
of  that  city,  in  1902.  He  began  his  business  career 
as  a Broker  in  Stocks  and  Bonds  in  Wall  Street  with 
the  Guarantee  Trust  Company.  He  served  in  this 
capacity  for  six  years.  In  1910,  he  began  the  oil 
business  with  his  father.  For  six  years,  from  1911 
until  1917,  they  were  in  the  Tulsa  fields.  In  1917, 
he  returned  to  Eastern  fields,  operating  in  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Illinois  with  the 
American  Oil  Development  Company,  as  Assistant 
Manager.  In  July  of  1919,  Mr.  Tack  came  to  Wichi- 
ta Falls,  Texas,  with  the  Ryan  Corporation  as  Texas 
Manager.  ' As  such,  he  has  been  operating  in  the 
Northwestern  Extension  and  the  K.  M.  A.  fields.  He 
has  just  finished  drilling  the  deepest  Texas  well,  to 
a depth  of  5,910  feet,  that  required  a little  over  a 
year  to  complete. 

In  1913,  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Miss  Mary  Ellis  Leake 
of  New  Orleans  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Tack. 
Katherine  and  Mary  Ellis  are  their  two  children. 
The  mother  has  been  deceased  since  1917. 

Mr.  Tack  is  a member  of  the  B.  P.  O.  E.,  Knights 
of  Pythias,  Wichita  Club  and  Catholic  Church. 


LLEWELLYN  JONES,  owner  of  the  Jones 
Electric  Company,  1719  Live  Oak  Street, 
and  1714  Pacific  Avenue,  has  built  his  pres- 
ent successful  business  upon  years  of  ex- 
perience. Mr.  Jones  has  spent  his  life  in  the  elec- 
trical construction  business,  and  is  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  every  phase  of  the  work. 

The  Jones  Electrical  Company  was  established 
July  1,  1914,  at  its  present  location  which  fronts 
on  Live  Oak  Street  running  through  to  Pacific.  An 
extensive  stock  of  electrical  construction  fixtures 
and  lighting  fixtures  are  carried.  Mr.  Jones  keeps 
in  close  touch  with  everything  that  is  modern  and 
up-to-date  in  electrical  fixtures,  and  has  introduced 
in  Dallas  many  of  the  latest  scientific  mehods  of 
lighting  hotels,  theatres  and  churches  as  well  as 
private  residences.  Besides  the  Dallas  store,  Mr. 
Jones  owns  the  Strawn  Electric  Company  of  Strawn, 
Texas,  which  he  established  in  1919. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a native  Virginian,  having  been  born 
in  Albemarle  County  on  October  1,  1880.  His  father, 
Llewellyn  Jones,  Senior,  owned  and  operated  a large 
plantation  in  Virginia.  He  is  now  retired  and  lives 
at  the  old  family  homestead.  Mr.  Jones  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  his  county.  Upon  com- 
pleting his  schooling  he  assisted  his  father  with 
the  management  of  the  plantation  until  1903,  when 
he  came  to  Texas  and  accepted  a position  with  the 
Cramer  and  Rosenthal  Electric  Company,  of  Hous- 
ton, Texas.  After  two  and  a half  years  with  this 
concern  he  was  offered  a place  with  the  W.  M. 
Brooks  Electric  Company  of  Dallas.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  the  Union  Electric  Company  had  discov- 
ered his  ability  and  made  him  a flattering  offer 
which  he  accepted,  remaining  with  this  concern  until 
he  went  into  business  for  himself. 


On  July  4,  1906,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Claudia 
O.  Hancock,  a Michigan  girl  who  had  been  making 
her  home  in  Dallas  for  about  three  years.  Mrs. 
Jones  has  one  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Reed  of  Dallas. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  reside  in  a beautiful  country 
home  at  Vickery,  Texas,  which  is  situated  on  the 
Interurban  line  seven  miles  from  Dallas. 


EORGE  L.  MOORE,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  A.  P.  Cary  Company,  Incorporated, 
dental  and  surgical  instruments,  1813  Main 
Street,  operates  the  largest  exclusive  dental 
and  instrument  house  in  the  South.  E.  H.  Cary, 
M.  D.,  is  the  president  of  this  concern  and  J.  N.  Cary, 
of  Houston,  is  the  vice-president. 

The  A.  P.  Cary  Company  was  organized  in  1885 
by  A.  P.  Cary,  and  was  the  pioneer  business  of  its 
kind  in  Texas,  proving  an  invaluable  aid  to  physi- 
cians who  had  been  compelled  to  send  North  for  sup- 
plies. The  reputation  of  the  firm  spread  rapidly 
and  soon  physicians  and  hospitals  from  every  part 
of  Texas  were  depending  on  this  house  for  surgical 
supplies.  Now  the  company  handles  a state-wide 
trade  estimated  at  $500,000  annually,  and  employs 
five  traveling  salesmen  to  take  care  of  the  out-of- 
town  business.  The  management  keeps  in  close 
touch  with  the  latest  scientific  inventions  and  every 
instrument  known  to  the  medical  profession  is  car- 
ried in  stock.  A branch  office  is  situated  at  Houston 
and  the  stock  carried  by  the  two  establishments  is 
valued  at  $150,000.  The  company  owns  its  building, 
known  as  the  Cary  building,  and  has  increased  the 
capacity  of  business  500  per  cent  in  the  last  twenty 
years. 

Born  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Missouri,  on  November 
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4,  18G8,  Mr.  Moore,  with  his  family,  moved  to  Texas 
when  he  was  but  seven  years  of  age,  settling  at 
McKinney.  His  father,  John  S.  Moore,  was  a con- 
tractor of  McKinney  and  Dallas.  His  mother,  be- 
fore her  marriage,  was  Miss  Viana  A.  Cathey,  of 
an  old  Missouri  family.  He  attended  the  McKinney 
public  schools,  and  when  at  the  age  of  fifteen  his 
family  came  to  Dallas  to  live,  he  entered  Sanger 
Eros,  as  a cash  boy.  After  two  years  here  he  ac- 
cepted a place  with  the  S.  H.  McBride  Real  Estate 
Company,  remaining  with  them  until  1892  when  the 
Parlin  and  Orendorf  Implement  Company  made  him 
manager  of  their  branch  office  at  Vernon,  Texas. 
His  success  as  an  executive  manager  attracted  at- 
tention, and  upon  receiving  an  offer  from  the  A.  P. 
Cary  Company,  Mr.  Moore  resigned  the  management 
of  the  Vernon  branch  office  and  returned  to  Dallas 
to  take  over  the  management  of  the  Cary  house. 
In  1901,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Cary,  Mr.  Moore 
bought  an  interest  in  the  company  and  became  secre- 
tary, treasurer  and  manager.  He  is  responsible  for 
its  remarkable  growth  and  the  high  cjegree  of  recog- 
nition it  has  received  throughout  the  South. 

Mr.  Moore  was  married  to  Miss  Lula  F.  Hill, 
daughter  of  F.  M.  Hill  of  McKinney,  who,  until  his 
death,  was  a power  among  the  stockmen  of  North 
Texas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  have  one  daughter, 
Mrs.  Sam  P.  C.  Smith,  Mr.  Smith  being  a member 
of  the  A.  P.  Cary  firm.  The  Moore  home  is  at  1912 
Park  Avenue. 

Mr.  Moore  is  a 32d  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason, 
Knights  Templar,  Shriner,  Oddfellow,  a member  of 
the  Dallas  Country  Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

LETCHER  BLACK  STOREY,  manager 
Cooper-Storey  Company,  a partnership  in 
which  Paul  P.  Cooper  is  the  other  mem- 
ber, came  to  Dallas  in  1908  and  went  with 
the  Ogburn  Gravel  Company,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained until  1917,  when  he  and  Mr.  Cooper  bought 
the  business  and  changed  the  firm  name  to  that  of 
Cooper-Storey  Company.  The  firm  deals  in  gravel 
and  sand  and  has  contracts  to  supply  the  Dallas 
Street  Railway  Company,  the  Interurban  Company 
and  the  city  of  Dallas  with  sand  and  gravel.  They 
have  about  sixty  men  employed  and  operate  fifteen 
trucks  moving  sand  from  their  pits  at  Dallas  Av- 
enue and  T.  & P.  railroad,  and  gravel  from  their 
pits  on  the  Hutchins  road. 

Mr.  Stoi’ey  is  a native  of  Mexia,  Texas,  born  on 
November  3,  1889,  and  educated  in  the  public  and 
high  schools  of  that  town,  augmented  by  a business 
course  at  a commercial  college  in  Dallas.  His 
parents  and  his  grand  parents  were  pioneers  and 
quite  prominent  in  Freestone  County,  the  town  of 
Cotton  Gin,  now  extinct,  having  been  founded  by 
them.  His  father,  W.  F.  Storey,  was  a banker  at 
Mexia,  and  a son  of  Capt.  Storey,  a pioneer  of  Free- 
stone County,  who  lived  at  Cotton  Gin.  His  mother, 
Bello  (Johnson)  Storey,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
E.  J.  Johnson,  another  Freestone  County  pioneer 
who  also  lived  at  Cotton  Gin. 

Mr.  Storey  was  married  in  Dallas,  December  3, 
1913,  to  Miss  Steva  Birdsong,  daughter  of  W.  D. 
Birdsong,  of  Denton,  Texas.  He  is  a Knight  Templar 
Mason,  a 32d  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason  anti  mem- 
ber of  Holla  Temple  Shrine,  is  affiliated  with  the 
Dallas  Auto  Club,  the  Kiwanis  Club,  the  Retail 
Credit  Men’s  Association,  the  Dallas  Auto  Country 
Club  and  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  a young 


man,  progressive  and  ambitious  and  is  building  up 
a business  which  reflects  credit  on  himself  and  his 
associate.  Like  other  Dallas  live  wires,  Mr.  Storey 
is  a booster  for  his  city  and  is  always  interested  in 
all  movements  which  are  promoted  for  the  purpose 
of  making  Dallas  a greater  and  a better  city. 


OUIS  ROSENBERG,  president  of  the  South- 
ern States  Chemical  Company,  came  to  Dal- 
las from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1906  and  today 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  chemists 
of  Texas  and  the  Southwest.  The  Southern  States 
Chemical  Company  specializes  in  the  manufacture  of 
chemicals  for  sanitary  purposes,  their  principal  pro- 
ducts being  soaps,  metal  and  furniture  polishes,  floor 
dressings  and  floor  sweeping  compounds.  These  pro- 
ducts are  all  manufactured  in  Dallas  and  are  sold  to 


wholesalers  and  jobbers  throughout  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Rosenberg  is  a native  of  Kentucky  and  was 
born  at  Louisville,  December  4,  1884.  He  is  a son 
of  J.  Rosenberg,  a retired  Louisville  merchant,  and 
received  his  academic  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  Cleveland  high  school  where  he  graduated 
in  1901.  He  then  attended  the  Case  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  1905.  He  did  special  graduate 
work  in  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Texas  and  in 

1911  was  given  the  degree  of  electrical  engineer,  in 

1912  taking  his  master’s  degree  and  in  1914  receiving 
the  degree  of  master  of  science. 

From  1912  to  1915  Mr.  Rosenberg  was  head  of  the 
chemistry  department  of  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity and  then  had  the  department  of  chemistry 
at  Baylor  University  from  1915  to  1919.  Since 
1919  he  has  devoted  his  entire  time  to  the  business 
of  the  Southern  States  Chemical  Company. 

On  January  18,  1910,  Mr.  Rosenberg  was  married 
at  Dallas  to  Miss  Olive  Rosenfield,  daughter  of  Max 
J.  Rosenfield,  manager  of  the  credit  department  for 
Sanger  Brothers.  They  have  one  son,  Louis  R.,  Jr. 

Mr.  Rosenberg  is  deeply  interested  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  his  profession  and 
is  a member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  and 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Columbian 
Club,  the  Lakewood  Country  Club  and  is  secretary 
of  the  congregation  of  Temple  Emanu-El. 

A master  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Rosenberg  also 
possesses  the  ability  to  apply  in  a practical,  business 
way  the  knowledge  gained  from  intensive,  scientific 
study. 


SOHN  I*.  VAUGHAN,  secretary  of  Council 
No  151,  of  the  Praetorians,  has  been  a resi- 
dent of  Dallas  since  1882  and  was  for  many 
years  well  known  in  educational  circles  of 
the  city,  having  taught  in  the  city  schools  for  several 
years  and  serving  for  four  years  as  principal  of 
one  of  the  grammar  schools. 

Mr.  Vaughan  was  bom  at  Huntsville,  Missouri, 
on  August  27,  1855,  and  is  a son  of  John  and  Addie 
(Dameron)  Vaughan.  After  attending  the  public 
and  high  schools  of  Missouri  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  where  he  graduated  in  the  law 
department  with  the  class  of  1882,  receiving  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  Coming  to  Dallas  fol- 
lowing his  graduation,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  practiced  law  for  a couple  of  years,  later  turn- 
ing his  attention  to  teaching.  He  was  also  in  the 
real  estate  business  for  several  years  and  in  1912 
became  identified  with  the  Modern  Order  of  Prae- 
torians, serving  as  secretary  of  one  of  the  local 
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councils  and  a-iding  materially  in  building  the  mem- 
bership to  a commanding  position  among  the 
fraternal  organizations  of  the  city  his  counsel  at- 
taining a total  membership  of  over  fifteen  hundred. 

In  1883  Mr.  Vaughan  was  married  to  Miss  Nellie 
M.  Drake  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  They  have  five 
children,  Chas.  P.,  John  G.,  Wm.  D.,  and  Lyda,  now 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Glass  of  Paris,  and  Albert  S.  The  family 
home  is  at  4510  Cole  Avenue. 

Mr.  Vaughan  has  been  active  in  the  civic  affairs 
of  Dallas  and  all  during  his  residence  here  has 
been  ever  ready  to  aid  in  any  enterprise  for  the 
advancement  or  upbuilding  of  the  city. 


O.  HARVEY,  City  National  Bank  Building, 
Wichita  Falls,  as  cotton  buyer  and  exporter 
and  petroleum  producer  is  one  of  the  big 
men  of  his  city  of  big  men.  As  petroleum 
producer  he  is  drilling  wells  all  of  the  time  in 
Wichita  County,  Eastland,  Erath  and  Commanche 
counties,  and  will  soon  begin  developments  in 
Stephens  County.  He  has  a good  interest  in  the 
daily  production  of  1,200  barrels  a day.  All  of  this 
development  is  accomplished  by  associations  rather 
than  by  companies.  He  is  a director  and  vice- 
president  of  the  City  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
as  well  as  a director  of  the  Empire  Mortgage  Co. 
He  is  among  eight  who  built  the  Kemp  Hotel,  a 
structure  with  its  furnishings  costing  one  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars,  and  he  is  one  of  the  four 
largest  stockholders  in  the  same. 

Mr.  Harvey  was  born  at  Centerville,  Iowa,  No- 
vember 27,  1881.  His  father,  S.  L.  Harvey,  was  a 
newspaper  man  of  that  state  and  later  of  Oklahoma 
and  Ohio.  His  mother  was  Alice  Osborn  Harvey, 
a native  of  Missouri.  Centerville  and  Oklahoma 
schools,  and  later  Honey  Grove,  Texas,  gave  the 
youth  his  schooling.  From  1900  to  1905,  young 
Harvey  served  as  a telegraph  operator,  but  while 
so  engaged  he  learned  the  cotton  business,  in  Okla- 
homa, Chicago  and  Kansas  City.  In  1905  he  located 
at  Dallas  but  soon  changed  his  headquarters  to 
Honey  Grove,  Texas.  From  1908  to  1912  he  was  in 
the  cotton  business  at  Seymour,  Texas,  and  in  1912 
he  opened  his  cotton  office  in  Wichita  Falls.  Three 
years  later  he  entered  the  oil  business. 

On  October  10,  1907,  Miss  Chloe  Blocker,  daugh- 
ter of  Eugene  E.  Blocker,  cotton  man  of  Honey 
Grove,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Harvey.  They  have 
four  boys:  R.  O.,  Jr.,  Eugene,  Chester  and  Frank. 
The  family  resides  at  1629  Tenth  Street. 

Mr.  Harvey  is  a member  of  the  New  Orleans  Cot- 
ton Exchange,  is  president  of  the  Maskat  Shrine 
Patrol,  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a Knight 
Templar,  a member  of  the  Wichita  Club,  of  the 
Wichita  Country  Club,  a director  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  is  usually  made  a director  in  all 
city  campaigns.  He  is  a trustee  of  the  Presbyterian 
interests  of  his  city.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Baseball 
Association,  Texas  League. 

Wichita  Palls  will  remain  a leader  in  agricultural 
products  and  in  oil  producing.  Mr.  Harvey  in  align- 
ing himself  with  these  two  permanent  and  growing 
industries  will  continue  as  a leader  in  business  trans- 
actions of  his  section  as  he  alreadv  is  todav. 


“IfTI  AN  DON  H.  CULLUM,  partner  and  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  R.  O.  Harvey  Account, 
1001-3  City  National  Bank  Building,  is  one 
'~'"v  of  the  best  known  oil  men  in  Wichita  Falls. 
He  came  here  in  1912  and  has  been  very  active  in 


the  oil  business  and  has  aided  materially  in  the 
development  of  the  fields  of  North  and  Central  West 
Texas. 

Besides  Mr.  Cullum,  the  leasing  organization  is 
composed  of  R.  O.  Harvey,  Frank  Kell  and  J.  J. 
Perkins  and  was  organized  in  August,  1917.  The 
business  of  the  organization  is  buying  and  develop- 
ing leases  and  has  been  very  successful,  the  account 
having  operated  in  the  Burkburnett,  Eleetra,  Ranger 
and  Desdemona  fields.  They  have  men  in  each  of 
these  fields  watching  developments  at  all  times  and 
the  company  has  been  very  active  in  the  buying  and 
development  of  leases  in  each  field. 

Mr.  Cullum  is  a native  Texan  and  was  born  in 
Dallas  on  February  25,  1889.  He  is  a son  of  J.  D. 
and  Eudona  (Haynes)  Cullum  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Dallas  and  the  University  of 
Texas.  His  father  has  been  a prominent  resident 
of  Dallas  for  many  years  and  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  civic  and  commercial  life  of  the  city. 

After  completing  his  education  Mr.  Cullum  began 
work  in  the  engineering  department  of  the  Houston 
and  Texas  Central  Railway  Company  where  he 
worked  for  a year  and  then  became  connected  with 
the  Texas  Electric  Railway  Company  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Dallas-Waco  Interurban  line.  He 
then  went  with  the  Gulf  Production  Company  at 
Beaumont  as  engineer  and  field  man  and  later  was 
sent  by  this  company  to  Wichita  Falls. 

Mr.  Cullum  was  married  in  Wichita  Falls  in 
May,  1921,  to  Miss  Leila  Beall  Anderson,  daughter 
of  G.  D.  Anderson,  well  known  business  man  of 
Wichita  Falls. 

Actively  interested  in  civic  affairs,  Mr.  Cullum 
is  a member  of  the  Scottish  Rite  Masonic  organiza- 
tion, holding  membership  in  Maskat  Temple  Shrine 
and  is  also  a member  of  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta 
Fraternity  of  the  University  of  Texas,  Wichita  City 
and  Country  Clubs  and  the  Elks  and  Kiwahis  Clubs 
of  Wichita  Falls  and  the  University  Club  at  Dallas. 

AMES  W.  ROBERTS,  president  of  Jas.  W. 
Roberts  & Co.,  brokers,  of  Dallas,  and 
former  president  of  the  Liquid  Gold  Pro- 
duction Co.,  which  operated  in  the  oil  fields 
of  Wichita  County,  and  was  recently  merged  into 
the  Corona  Oil  & Refining  Co.,  Inc.,  with  executive 
office  at  347  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and 
with  Dallas  office  at  Great  Southern  Life  Insurance 
Building,  is  well  and  favorably  known  in  the  oil 
circles  of  Texas.  Mr.  Roberts  is  now  active  with  the 
Corona  Oil  and  Refining  Company,  and  is  a member 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  born  in  Erath  County,  Texas, 
April  22,  1877,  and  educated  in  the  public  schools 
there.  His  father,  J.  M.  Roberts,  was  a farmer,  and 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  worked  on  the  farm  until 
he  was  twenty  years  old.  After  leaving  the  farm 
he  went  on  the  road  as  traveling  salesman  for  12 
years,  and  later  engaged  in  the  jewelry  business  at 
San  Angelo,  Texas.  In  1909  he  went  into  the  land 
business  with  the  Concho  Land  Company  of  San 
Angelo,  and  was  later  associated  with  the  Southern 
Land  Development  Company  of  Pecos  City,  subse- 
quently the  Cross  Land  Co.,  of  San  Antonio.  He 
worked  out  of  St.  Louis  and  other  eastern  cities  and 
brought  many  people,  homeseekers  and  investors, 
to  the  state  from  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Missouri  and 
Indiana.  He  was  married  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  in 
August,  1912,  to  Miss  Blanch  May  Tabor,  daughter 
of  John  Tabor,  well  known  contractor,  and  their 
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one  child,  Jas.'W.,  Jr.,  now  seven  years  old,  took 
first  prize  at  the  better  babies  show  when  he  was 
15  months  old. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  a member  of  the  Mid-Continent  Oil 
and  Gas  Association,  the  Texas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Young: 
Men’s  Business  League  of  Houston,  the  Elks  Lodge 
of  Houston,  being-  a life  member,  and  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Dallas.  He  is  also  identified  with  the 
Dallas  Automobile  Club,  the  Dallas  Athletic  Club 
and  the  Union  Club  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  He  is  full 
of  the  Dallas  and  Texas  spirit,  and  is  always  ready 
to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  push  when  the 
welfare  of  either  state  or  city  is  the  consideration. 
"rUV 1 '»  ARON  HORN,  proprietor  of  the  Alvin 

■ /\  | Jewelry  Co.,  located  at  1410  Main  Street, 
also  of  the  Horn  Jewelry  Co.,  at  1110  Main 

Mr  J Street,  has  through  his  zealous  endeavors 
built  up  two  thriving  businesses  in  a short  time. 
The  Alvin  Jewelry  Company,  which  was  only 
established  in  1919  is  a very  exclusive  little  gift  shop 
20  by  90  feet  fitted  up  with  mahogany  trimmings 
and  exclusive  setting  of  stock  in  the  cases.  There 
is  an  optical  department  in  connection  with  the  Alvin 
Jewelry  Co.  The  Horn  Jewelry  Co.  includes  a pawn 
shop.  Both  stores  handle  a very  popular  line  of 
jewelry. 

Mr.  Horn  was  born  in  Thorn,  Poland,  in  1SS2.  He 
is  the  son  of  Elias  and  Mary  Horn,  both  of  Poland, 
but  now  residing  in  Evansville,  Indiana.  Mr.  Horn 
received  his  education  in  Evansville  Public  Schools. 
He  was  married  at  Chicago  in  1911  to  Miss  Beatrice 
Cook  of  Evansville.  They  have  three  children, 
Joseph,  Gladys  and  Enid.  There  home  is  4023  Cedar 
Springs. 

Mr.  Horn  has  spent  most  of  his  business  career 
in  the  jewelry  business.  For  ten  years,  he  was  as- 
sociated with  the  Horn  Jewelry  Co.  of  Evansville, 
Ind.  He  decided  upon  Dallas  as  his  new  home  be- 
cause he  thought  it  the  best  town  of  its  size  in  the 
U.  S. 

He  is  a member  of  the  National  Jewelers  Associa- 
tion, State  Jewelers  Association  and  the  Mutual  Club. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  Temple  Emanu-El.  Air. 
Horn  is  interested  in  civic  affairs. 

He  has  numerous  friends  who  are  glad  to  know  of 
his  success  and  growth  in  the  business  world. 

EBE  GOLDSTEIN  is  the  active  manager  and 
the  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  N.  Gold- 
stein and  Son,  jewelers  and  pawnbrokers, 
1308  Main  Street.  The  business  was  estab- 
lished in  1888  by  Newman  Goldstein,  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  and  in  1903  Abe  Goldstein  was  ad- 
mitted to  full  partnership  with  his  father. 

The  firm  handles  a complete  line  of  jewelry,  silver- 
ware, diamonds  and  does  a large  loan  business.  The 
location,  between  Akard  and  Field  Streets  on  Main, 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  Dallas  and  the  store 
occupies  a space  twenty-five  by  one  hundred  feet. 
Handsome  mahogany  fixtures  give  the  store  a splen- 
did appearance  and  it  is  exceptionally  well  lighted. 
Eight  people  are  employed  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. 

Abe  Goldstein  was  born  at  Glenn  Falls,  New  York, 
April  10,  1883,  a son  of  Newman  and  Betsy  (Bailey) 
Goldstein.  When  five  years  of  age  he  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Dallas  and  his  father  became  en- 
gaged in  the  jewelry  business  here.  After  attending 
the  public  schools  and  the  Dallas  high  school,  Mr. 
Goldstein  became  associated  with  his  father  in  busi- 


ness and  during  recent  years  has  been  the  active 
head  of  the  firm,  his  father  turning  over  practically 
all  of  the  executive  details  of  management  to  him. 

In  1912  Mr.  Goldstein  was  married  in  Oklahoma 
City  to  Miss  Hannah  Goldberg,  daughter  of  George 
Goldberg,  retired  Oklahoma  merchant.  They  reside 
at  1829  Forest  Avenue. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Goldstein  was  interested  in 
the  iron  and  steel  business  and  had  charge  of  the 
American  Junk  Company  in  Dallas.  He  is  an  en- 
thusiastic Dallas  booster  and  intensely  interested 
in  civic  affairs.  He  is  a charter  member  of  the 
Columbian  Club  and  is  also  a member  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Club.  His  church  affiliation  is  with  Temple 
Shaareth  Israel,  the  synagogue  of  the  Orthodox 
Jewish  faith  in  Dallas. 

pi ' |f!|OE  SAMUELS,  of  the  jewelry  firm  of  Joe 
r‘Tcr..||  Samuels  & Bros.,  Dallas,  has  been  in  the 
9 ■ ; jewelry  business  in  various  phases  for 
j thirty-four  years,  and  during  that  time  has 

gained  a well-deserved  reputation  as  an  authority 
and  expert  in  his  line  of  business,  particularly  in 
regard  to  diamonds,  as  well  as  a high  degree  of 
personal  and  financial  success. 

The  Joe  Samuels  & Bros,  establishment  has  ex- 
isted in  its  present  form  since  1904.  Located  in  a 
favorable  business  situation  at  1406  Main  Street,  the 
store  covers  floor  space  of  20x80  feet  and  maintains 
a staff  of  seven  employees,  including  diamond  and 
watch  experts.  Adopting  specialty  of  diamonds, 
the  Samuels  Brothers  have  spared  no  pains  to  make 
their  line  of  diamonds  as  complete  from  a standpoint 
of  quality  as  any  in  the  South.  Of  course,  to  keep 
their  stock  up  to  standard  and  then  a bit  above, 
requires  constant  changes  and  a great  amount  of 
shrewdness  and  knowledge  to  say  nothing  of  a scin- 
tillating alertness  as  to  values,  and  as  a result  of  his 
activity  in  this  direction,  Mr.  Samuels  has  become 
a connoisseur  in  the  field  of  diamonds  of  quite  expert 
rank. 

The  jewelry  firm  of  Domnan  & Samuels  had  its 
beginning  in  1886,  continuing  for  ten  years.  In  1896 
it  became  known  as  Joe  Samuels,  Diamonds,  and  in 
1904  Mr.  Samuels’  brother,  A.  B.  Samuels,  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  which  was  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  Joe  Samuels  & Bro.,  for  840,000.  Re- 
cently, however,  the  corporation  was  dissolved  and 
a partnership  between  the  brothers  formed,  under 
which  arrangement  the  firm  now  does  an  extensive 
business. 

Mr.  Samuels  is  a member  of  the  Elks  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  has  a lively  interest  in 
all  the  civic  and  social  enterprises  of  Dallas. 

nmtlLUAM  L.  THICKSTUN,  manager  of  the 
■j  j Southern  States  Steel  Company,  Praetorian 
V;  I Building,  is  at  the  head  of  a splendid  con- 
— riAiJ  cern  engaged  in  a vigorous,  statewide  trade. 
A great  part  of  the  success  of  this  company  is  due  to 
Mr.  Thickstun’s  admirable  management,  and  his  con- 
vincing personality. 

The  Southern  States  Steel  Company  was  organ- 
ized January  11th,  1909,  with  Owen  Hughes  as  pres- 
ident, Andy  O’Rourke,  vice  president;  W.  E.  Weath- 
erford secretary  and  treasurer,  and  W.  L.  Thickstun 
manager.  During  the  twelve  years  of  its  existence 
the  company  has  averaged  over  one  building  a month 
and  conducted  an  annual  business  of  8250,000.  Their 
specialty  is  reinforced  concrete  construction  and  they 
have  furnished  reinforcements  for  the  following  Dal- 
las corporations:  Sears  & Roebuck  Building,  2200 
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tons;  Milam  •&  Connor,  200  tons;  Higginbotham, 
Bailey  and  Logan,  600  tons;  Butler  Bros.,  300  tons; 
Dallas  County  Jail  350  tons;  Jefferson  Hotel  350 
tons;  Interurban  Building,  300  tons;  and  the  Masonic 
Temple,  300  tons.  Outside  of  Dallas  this  firm  has 
supplied  material  for  the  Masonic  Temple  and  Prae- 
torian building  at  Waco,  High  Schools  at  Plainsville, 
Nissley  Creamery  at  Amarillo,  Wilson  Gohlson  Ho- 
tel Ranger,  Hotel  Weatherford  at  Weatherford, 
Southern  Pacific  Depot  at  Laredo,  several  Magnolia 
Petroleum  Company  Buildings  at  Dallas,  many  oth- 
ers from  Texarkana  to  El  Paso.  The  company  is 
capitalized  at  $50,000. 

Born  in  Masiertown,  Crawford  County,  Penn.,  on 
February,  1865,  Mr.  Thickstun  was  the  son  of  Louis 
William  Thickstun  and  Lyda  Eastman  Thickstun.  He 
received  his  professional  training  in  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  after 
graduating  was  engaged  in  the  coal  mining  business 
of  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  the  Indian  Territory.  He 
entered  this  business  in  1880,  and  continued  in  it 
for  twenty  years.  During  this  time  he  had  in  mind 
the  organization  of  a company  such  as  he  now  man- 
ages, and  in  1907  considered  that  the  time  was  ripe 
for  the  materialization  of  his  plans.  He  came  to 
Dallas  and  the  following  year  organized  the  Southern 
States  Steel  Company. 

He  was  married  in  1892  to  Miss  Fannie  Bussey  of 
Rich  Hill,  Missouri.  The  Thickstuns  have  one  son, 
Louis  William,  and  reside  at  5004  Crutcher  Street. 

Mr.  Thickstun  is  a thirty-second  degree  Scottish 
Rite  Mason,  Shriner  of  Hella  Temple,  a member  of 
the  Rotary  Club,  the  Ad  League,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  First  Baptist  Church.  He  is 
public  spirited,  interested  in  municipal  and  civic  af- 
fairs, and  a substantial,  progressive  citizen. 


."^SELIX  P.  WARREN,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional  Petroleum  & Refining  Company, 
American  National  Bank  Building,  Wichita 
Falls,  was  a farmer  in  Wichita  County  for 
twenty-six  years  prior  to  1917,  has,  since  that  date, 
been  among  the  active  oil  men  in  one  of  Texas’ 
greatest  oil  fields.  Mr.  .Warren  personally  owns 
1,000  acres  in  the  heart  of  an  oil  producing  territory, 
on  a 420  acre  tract  of  which  oil  was  first  brought  in 
during  1913.  From  that  day  to  this  he  has  been  in 
the  oil  business  and  is  making  good.  Those  who 
owned  land  in  the  oil  fields  when  oil  happened  first 
to  be  discovered,  have  not  been  made  rich  by  luck 
which  so  many  people  everywhere  hunger  for,  but  by 
their  own  labor,  thrift  and  industry  acquired  their 
farms  in  oil  districts.  The  daily  tribute  today  being 
paid  them  by  the  many  wells  on  their  land  is  but  the 
reward  justly  due  for  their  thrift  and  economy  of 
yesterday  which  made  the  oil  fields  theirs  today. 
The  National  Petroleum  & Refining  Company  is 


capitalized  at  $5,000,000  and  holds  leases  in  and 
around  every  oil  field  in  Texas,  Louisiana  and  New 
Mexico.  Mr.  Warren,  besides  directing  his  own 
interests  is  a director  in  the  City  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  is  a trustee  of  the  Co-operative  Grocery 
Supply  Company,  as  well  as  of  other  interests,  and 
is  director  and  secretary  of  the  Texas  Stone  Com- 
pany and  is  still  interested  in  farming. 

Mr.  Warren  was  born  at  Fayetteville,  Tennessee, 
on  September  2,  1861.  His  parents  were  Emily 
Parks  Warren  and  Benjamin  Warren.  The  Ten- 
nessee schools  gave  the  youth  his  book  training  and 
from  that  time  until  in  1917  he  devoted  his  energy 
and  attention  to  farming.  Appreciating  the  ad- 


vantages offered  by  the  Lone  Star  State,  he  came 
to  Wichita  Falls  in  1889.  In  March  of  1891  he 
married  a Texas  girl,  Miss  Lillie  Culbertson,  of 
Ellis  County.  They  have  residence  at  2205  Tentli 
Street.  The  church  affiliation  is  Methodist. 

As  a farmer  who  by  thrift  and  perseverance  has 
acquired  large  land  holdings  in  what  is  today  a 
rich  oil  territory,  Mr.  Warren  is  reaping  his  reward. 
As  president  and  manager  of  one  of  the  most  able 
oil  corporations  in  his  district,  he  will  have  a place 
of  leadership  in  the  oil  industry  for  many  years  to 

M.  HOUSTON  TAYLOR,  Oil  Operator,  was 
formerly  president  of  the  Tennessee  Oil  & 
Gas  Company,  operating  in  Block  818  in  the 
Wichita  County  Oil  Fields. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  a native  of  Tennessee;  he  was  born 
at  Mulberry  of  that  state,  on  August  26,  1872.  His 
parents  were  Wm.  B.  Taylor,  a farmer  and  Ophelia 
Scott  Taylor.  His  native  state  gave  him  his  book 
education  and  for  his  business  profession  Mr.  Taylor 
chose  salesmanship.  He  first  entered  the  insurance 
business  with  which  he  was  for  three  years.  He 
then  travelled  for  H.  W.  Spalding  for  twelve  years 
in  the  buggy  business.  In  varying  interests,  for  the 
next  twenty-eight  years  he  has  served  as  a sales- 
man when,  in  1918,  he  resigned  his  position  with  the 
Delco  Light  Company,  a farming  light  system  for 
rural  homes,  and  early  in  1919  he  began  operating 
in  oil  in  Wichita  Falls. 

On  October  15,  1910,  at  Mountain  View,  Wyoming, 
Miss  Georgia  Dunlap,  a native  of  Virginia,  became 
the  bride  of  Mr.  Taylor.  They  have  one  daughter — 
Helen.  His  church  affiliation  is  Baptist. 

EORGE  N.  WILSON.  The  store  that  sells 
the  highest  quality  groceries  at  the  lowest 
cash  price,  this  is  the  reputation  that 
George  N.  Wilson,  as  president,  has  built 
the  LTnited  States  Coffee  and  Tea  Company, 
at  1621  Elm  Street.  His  principles  of  honesty 
and  fair-dealing,  together  with  his  efficient  business 
methods  have  resulted  in  scores  of  satisfied  cus- 
tomers and  an  annual  sales  record  of  from  $350,000 
to  $100,000. 

The  U.  S.  Coffee  and  Tea  Co.  was  established 
in  1907,  being  incorporated  at  the  same  time  for 
$25,000.  At  present  the  store  carries  a stock  worth 
$50,000  and  conducts  a retail  and  wholesale  busi- 
ness in  the  three-story  building  on  Elm  Street.  Its 
retail  business  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Texas. 
The  store  has  built  up  its  reputation  on  high  grade 
coffees,  teas  and  spices  and  in  addition  carries  a 
line  of  high  grade  fancy  groceries. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  fortunate  in  having  as  his  assist- 
ant, his  son,  Geo.  N.  Wilson,  Jr.,  in  the  capacity  of 
secretary-  treasurer.  The  vice-president  of  the  com- 
pany is  Henry  Seeligson. 

Though  a Virginian  by  birth,  Mr.  Wilson  is  a 
Texan  by  adoption.  He  was  born  in  Virginia  in 
1862,  the  son  of  Capt.  James  H.  Wilson,  a Confed- 
erate officer  who  was  later  killed  in  the  service, 
and  Mary  Price.  His  education  was  obtained  in  the 
Virginia  public  schools  and  at  Norwood  College. 
Nelson  County,  Va. 

He  came  to  Texas  in  1895  for  the  American 
Tobacco  Co.,  having  charge  of  this  company’s  plug 
tobacco  business  in  Texas.  Mr.  Wilson  remained 
in  the  tobacco  business  for  twelve  years.  Prior  to 
his  connection  with  the  U.  S.  Coffee  and  Tea  Co. 
Mr.  Wilson  sold  coffee  on  the  road  for  five  years. 
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, territory  \vas  an  extensive  one,  covering  Texas, 
r*.  Mexico  and  Oklahoma. 

In  1892,  while  still  in  Virginia,  Mr.  Wilson  mar- 
Miss  Rose  Jeffries,  a Virginia  girl.  She  died 
it-ral  years  later.  One  child,  Helen,  was  born  of 
• union.  In  1902,  Mr.  Wilson  remarried.  His 
..,ie  was  Miss  Mattie  Bradley,  of  San  Antonio.  The 
-ildren  of  the  second  marriage  are  Geo.  N.  Wilson, 
Olivia,  Martha  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  Wilson  resides  at  the  Dallas  Club.  He  is  a 
".riner,  a member  of  the  Cedar  Crest  Country  Club 
•J  of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is 
.vll-known  in  business  circles  as  an  honest,  up-to- 
,te  merchant,  whose  chief  interest  is  the  increase 
r business  efficiency  in  the  management  of  his 

• •ore. 

r-j  _.*S  A.  PEACOCK  was  born  at  Crawfordsville, 
[•  5*^,1  Indiana,  in  1894.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
L *«~4  Mrs.  J.  S.  Peacock,  both  of  whom  were  citi- 
I ‘•ijsfeHl  zens  of  the  “Hoosier  State”  in  the  early 
■ mes.  The  elder  Mr.  Peacock  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  tiles  and  carried  on  a very  large  and 
prosperous  business.  Young  Mr.  Peacock  acquired 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Craw- 
fordsville, which  was  supplemented  by  four  years 
work  at  Wabash  College,  receiving  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  Arts.  He  then  accepted  a position  with 
;he  Pioneer  Wire  Bound  Box  Company,  with  which 
concern  he  continued  for  two  years.  He  was  then 
offered  the  position  of  manager  of  the  Barker  Sys- 
tem Bakery’  of  Dallas  and  came  there  in  order  to  ac- 
cept the  position.  He  arrived  in  Dallas  on  April  1st, 
1920,  and  began  his  work  on  the  first  of  May  of  the 
same  year. 

During  the  World  War  Mr.  Peacock  was  a member 
of  the  54th  Aero  Squadron  and  was  stationed  at 
Everts  Field,  Lone  Oak,  Arkansas.  He  was  not 
fortunate  enough  to  get  sent  overseas  but  put  in  two 
years  of  service  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Peacock  to  Miss  Mary 
Scoggins  of  Dallas  took  place  at  Crawfofdsville,  his 
native  home,  in  June  1919.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Masonic  order.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peacock  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  Church. 

J.  TWADDELL,  manager  of  the  Glidden 
Stores  Company’,  Dallas,  dealers  in  paints, 
paper,  varnishes  and  painters’  supplies,  has 
been  in  the  paint  business  during  his  entire 
career  and  his  recent  promotion  to  the  position  of 
manager  of  one  of  the  largest  paint  houses  in 
America  is  proof  that  his  experience  has  been  profit- 
able. 

The  Glidden  Stores  Company  was  established  in 
( leveland,  Ohio,  in  1870,  and  since  that  time  its 
influence  and  patronage  has  steadily  widened,  de- 
manding the  opening  of  new  branch  houses  until 
loday  there  are  stores  and  factories  in  all  the  prin- 
1 ' i pal  cities  of  the  United  States.  They  handle  paints, 
wall  paper,  varnishes  and  all  kinds  of  painters’  sup- 
plies. Although  Mr.  Twaddell  has  been  with  the 
company  as -manager  only  since  August  15,  1919, 
he  has  already  shown  his  rare  ability  and  his  previ- 
ous experience  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  firm. 

Mr.  Twaddell  was  born  in  Hubbard,  Texas,  in 
1*73,  of  good  Texas  parentage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
1'waddell,  his  parents,  belonged  to  the  substantial 
-arming  class  of  Hill  County.  Mr.  Twaddell  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Waco  and  at  an 

• arly  age  went  into  the  paint  business  and  has  never 
had  an  inclination  to  leave  it.  For  sixteen  years 


prior  to  his  coming  to  Dallas  he  had  been  associated 
with  the  Sherwin-Williams  Paint  Company,  one  of 
the  best  known  houses  in  America.  That  he  was 
asked  to  take  the  responsible  position  which  he  now- 
holds  is  evidence  of  his  business  efficiency  and  man- 
agement. 

In  1897  Mr.  Twaddell  was  married  to  Miss  Frances 
Brown,  of  Waco.  Mrs.  Dorothy  (Twaddell)  Barnett 
is  their  only  child.  The  Twaddell  residence  is  at 
812  North  Zangs  Boulevard. 

Mr.  Twaddell  is  a member  of  the  United  Commer- 
cial Travelers  and  of  the  Kiwanis  Club.  In  his 
church  associations  he  is  a Methodist.  During  a 
residence  in  Dallas  of  little  more  than  a year,  he 
has  shown  himself  interested  in  enterprises  which 
stand  for  civic  advancement  and  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing one  of  her  most  highly  esteemed  citizens. 

M.  DUKE,  manager  of  The  Barrett  Company 
of  Texas,  with  offices  and  warehouse  at  the 
corner  of  Oak  Lane  and  Trunk  Avenues, 
came  to  Dallas  January  1st,  1919,  and  estab- 
lished the  Texas  office  of  the  Barrett  Company  at 
Dallas  and  later  organized  a branch  house  at  Hous- 
ton, which  is  controlled  from  the  Dallas  office.  The 
Barrett  Company  handles  all  kinds  of  composition 
roofing  materials,  also  coal  tar  products  used  for 
paving  materials,  selling  direct  to  jobbers,  wholesale 
dealers  and  retailers. 

Since  its  organization  in  February,  1919,  the  Dal- 
las branch  has  enjoyed  an  exceptionally  large  busi- 
ness which  is  continually  growing  as  additional 
building  is  done  in  Dallas  and  the  territory  served 
by  the  local  house.  The  home  office  of  the  Barrett 
Company  is  in  New  York  but  approximately  thirty- 
five  branch  houses  and  an  equal  number  of  manu- 
facturing plants  are  located  in  various  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Duke  is  a native  of  Georgia  and  was  born 
at  Cedartown  in  1885.  He  was  educated  in  the  public- 
schools  of  Cedartown  and  early  in  life  entered  the 
business  world,  devoting  practically  his  entire  time 
since  reaching  manhood  to  the  roofing  business. 

TTO  HUBERT  HUFF,  confectioner,  Dallas 
manager  Nunnally’s  1514  Elm  street,  came 
to  Dallas  June  2,  1920,  from  Washington. 
D.  C.,  and  opened  the  Nunnally  store  July 
17,  1920,  handling  Nunnally’s  candies  exclu- 

sively and  operating  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  sanitary  soda  fountains  in  the  city. 
The  home  office  of  the  Nunnally  Company 
is  located  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  the  corporation 
is  capitalized  at  $3,600,000.  Nine  stores  are  opera- 
ted in  the  United  States,  and  other  stores  are  to  be 
opened  in  Texas  soon.  Winship  Nunnally  of  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.,  is  president  and  E.  R.  Rogers  of  Atlanta,  is 
vice-president  of  the  company.  The  product  of  the 
Company,  known  as  “Nunnally’s,  the  Candy  of  the 
South”  is  being  sold  all  over  America,  and  is  one  <>: 
the  best  known  brands  throughout  the  country  Sr.-.p- 
ments  are  made  to  all  parts  of  the  country  from  t) 
Factory  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  a large  force  of  t!  • 
best  candy  makers  in  the  world  are  employed,  aug- 
mented by  a large  corps  of  efficient  office  men  an  i 
women. 

Mr.  Huff  has  been  associated  with  the  company 
for  four  years,  having  charge  of  the  \\  a -’  m 
store  for  three  years  and  identified  with  one  of  th<* 
stores  in  Atlanta  for  one  year.  Prior  to  his  c o n r* - 
tion  with  the  Nunnally  Company  he  was  with  the 
Kuhlman-Chambliss  Drug  Company  of  Knoxvuie 
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Tenn.,  for  six  years.  He  began  his  business  career 
as  a soda  dispenser  in  a small  store  in  a small  city, 
and  by  strict  attention  to  business  and  his  clean  cut 
way  of  handling  trade,  he  made  a success. 

Mr.  Huff  comes  from  Green  county,  Tenn.,  where 
he  was  born  February  19,  1894,  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  county.  His  father,  J.  A. 
Huff,  was  a well  known  liveryman  in  Green  county 
for  twenty  years,  and  his  mother,  May  (Bayliss) 
Huff,  was  a native  of  Washington  county,  Tenn. 

He  was  married  at  Bristol,  Va.,  August  25,  1914, 
to  Miss  Louise  Rush,  daughter  of  J.  B.  Rush,  business 
man  of  Bristol,  and  they  live  at  2803  Hood  street. 
He  is  a thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason 
and  a member  of  Almos  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
Shriner,  belonging  to  Albert  Pike  Consistory  No.  1, 
and  Lebanon  Blue  Lodge  No.  7. 


A.  FISHER  Commerce  Building,  Wichita 
Falls,  oil  operator,  and  president  of  the  Big 
Pool  Oil  Company  is  a stock-farmer  who  to- 
day is  reaping  the  rewards  of  his  thrift  and 
toil  of  days  gone  by  that  made  him  owner  of  land 
which  is  today  valuable  as  one  of  Texas’  richest 
oil  fields.  The  Big  Pool  Oil  Company  operates  in 
Burk  Burnett  Township  and  has  an  interest  in  two 
big  producers  besides  owning  attractive  leases  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  Texas’  best  proven  oil  districts.  Mr. 
Fisher  is  also  a director  in  the  Fisher-Parker  Oil 
Company.  Associated  with  him  in  official  capacity 
is  Jas.  R.  Robinson,  secretary  and  treasurer,  of  the 
Big  Pool  Company. 

Mr.  Fisher  is  a native  Texan;  he  was  born  in  Bur- 
nett County,  on  February  26,  1867.  His  parents, 
Alex  Fisher  and  Sarah  J.  Fry  Fisher  were  among  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  Texas,  coming  here  in  the  early 
fifties,  and  his  father  is  still  living  with  over  eighty- 
six  years  to  his  credit.  Burnett  County  public 
schools  gave  the  youth  his  education  in  books  and  for 
a life  profession  Mr.  Fisher  chose  stock-farming. 
He  followed  this  profession,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
noblest  calling  of  a Texan,  serving  his  country  as  a 
frontiersman,  until  he  was  forty-five  years  of  age. 
He  then,  in  1913,  went  into  the  real  estate  business 
in  Wichita  County  at  Burk  Burnett.  Here  he  re- 
mained, at  Burk  Burnett,  until  1918.  From  this  year 
onward,  he  has  been  successful  in  his  business  opera- 
tion. 

In  1888,  at  Burnett,  Texas,  Mr.  Fisher  married 
Miss  Mandy  Brown,  a Texan.  To  them  ten  children 
have  been  born;  John  Alex,  Hiram  Herbert,  Oscar 
Clyde,  Andy  Earl,  Samuel  Emmet,  Robert  Alrnon, 
Laura  K.,  Lena  Caroline,  Sadie  Jane  and  Nellemae. 
The  family  residence  is  at  2107  Tenth  street.  Mr. 
Fisher  is  a 32d  degree  Mason,  a Shriner  and  has  live 
sons  who  are  Shriners.  The  church  affiliation  is 
Baptist. 

As  a pioneer  Texan  who  has  helped  develop  the 
West  from  the  cow-boy  days,  who  by  his  toil  and 
thrift  has  acquired  holdings  valuable  today  because 
they  are  in  a rich  oil  section,  Mr.  Fisher  is  by  rights 
active  in  Texas’  newest  industry.  His  company,  the 
Big  Pool  Oil  Company,  is  doing  its  part  in  the  im- 
mense business  that  is  now  characteristic  of  Wichita 
County. 


EOMER  BEACH,  American  National  Bank 
Building,  Wichita  Falls,  oil  operator,  is  now 
enjoying  the  rewards  of  his  thrift  of  many 
years  standing  as  a farmer,  which,  years 
ago  made  him  the  owner  of  380  acres  of  land  right 
in  the  midst  of  the  Texahoma  fields.  He  holds  royal- 


ties on  one-hundred  and  twenty-three  wells  with 
other  wells  being  developed  by  him.  He  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Adill  Oil  Company  and  a director 
in  the  Exchange  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Beach  is  a native  of  Louisiana.  He  was  born 
in  that  state  on  January  12,  1868.  His  father  was 
J.  L.  Beach,  a wealthy  planter,  and  his  mother, 
Harriet  McLennon  Beach.  They  came  to  Texas  in 
1872  and  located  in  Grayson  County.  Mr.  Beach 
has  been  active  as  a farmer;  he  came  to  Wichita 
County  in  1911  and  bought  up  land,  and  in  1914 
he  bought  the  land  that  now  yields  him  over  one 
hundred  wells  with  more  arriving.  He  moved  into 
the  city  of  Wichita  Falls  in  1918,  after  the  oil  de- 
velopment on  his  farm  in  1917.  Here  he  is  engaged 
in  large  public  service  that  has  been  characteristic 
of  him  wherever  he  has  been;  Mr.  Beach  has  always 
aligned  himself  with  the  best  interests  of  every  com- 
munity he  has  lived  in.  This  characteristic  is  now 
given  larger  possibilities  and  opportunities. 

In  Grayson  County,  Texas,  in  1888,  Miss  Lulu 
Richardson  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Beach.  They 
have  seven  children,  Roy,  Jessie,  Cecil,  Ethel,  Otto, 
Homer,  Jr.,  and  O.  L.  The  family  residence  is  at 
1500  Austin  Street.  Mr.  Beach  is  a Mason  and  a 
Baptist. 

No  man  gets  something  for  nothing.-  The  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  wells  that  Mr.  Beach 
already  has  and  the  others  that  are  arriving,  were 
not  brought  by  luck  or  by  chance.  When  one  sees 
a man  in  possession  of  a prosperous  farm,  he  knows 
that  the  state  did  not  give  it  to  him,  nor  did  he  just 
happen  upon  it.  With  toil  approaching  sixteen 
hours  a day,  with  perseverance  and  thrift,  it  was 
acquired.  The  big  business  Mr.  Beach  directs  and 
enjoys  today  is  but  the  reward  of  his  toil,  per- 
severance and  thrift  of  yesterday. 

EM  IS  CARL  BROOKS,  Texas  manager  for 
the  Graton-Knight  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Texas,  dealers  in  leather,  309  North  Austin 
Street,  has  had  a most  rapid  advancement 
and  inside  of  five  years  rose  to  the  managership 
of  one  of  the  largest  leather  distributing  agencies 
in  the  South.  His  company’s  factory  is  located  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  but  the  Dallas  branch  carries  a 
complete  line  of  goods  and  always  has  on  hand  here 
a year’s  supply  of  materials.  Railroad  strikes  and 
the  like  do  not  bother  the  company  for  it  does  not 
have  to  depend  on  short  notice  shipments  to  take 
care  of  the  demands  of  its  customers. 

The  Dallas  branch  was  opened  in  1908  with  a com- 
plete line  of  goods.  Mr.  Brooks  became  the  manager 
in  1916.  He  has  salesmen  on  the  road  covering  all 
of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico  and  part  of 
Arizona.  As  soon  as  old  Mexico  becomes  quiet,  Mr. 
Brooks  intends  taking  two  men  and  covering  the 
western  part.  Serving  so  many  dealers  and  direct 
buyers  as  the  company  does  necessitates  a large 
force  in  the  Dallas  house.  The  business  is  showing 
a healthy  increase  yearly. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  born  in  that  historic  old  town  of 
Jefferson,  November  21,  1887.  His  father,  E.  E. 
Brooks,  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  that  coun- 
try, coming  to  Texas  from  Alabama  shortly  after 
the  Civil  War.  He  was  a farmer,  gin  operator  and 
owner  of  a general  mercantile  business  and  is  still 
very  active.  Lewis  Brooks  was  educated  in  the 
schools  at  his  home  and  at  Jacksonville,  Texas.  On 
leaving  school  in  1906  he  came  to  Dallas  and  went 
with  the  Eubank  Machinery  Company.  After  five 
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years  he  entered  the  services  of  his  present  company 
as  a salesman  on  the  road.  In  1916  he  became  the 
local  manager. 

His  wife  was  Miss  Bessie  Kizer,  daughter  of  M.  D. 
Kizer,  a prominent  Irving  farmer.  They  were  mar- 
ried here  January  4,  1912,  and  have  two  children, 
Doris  Jean  and  Phylis. 

Mr.  Brooks  is  a Mason  and  takes  a great  deal  of 
interest  in  all  civic  matters  in  Dallas. 


B.  BURKS,  manager  of  the  Standard  Sani- 
tary Manufacturing  Co.,  a wholesale  con- 
cern dealing  in  plumbing  supplies,  is  located 
at  1200-6  Jackson  Street. 

Mr.  Burks  is  head  of  the  Dallas  branch  of  the  com- 
pany which  has  for  wholesale  territory  all  of  North 
Texas.  The  Dallas  branch  occupies  all  five  stories 
and  the  basement  of  the  building  at  1200-6  Jackson 
Street  and  a storage  shed  reaching  to  Wood  Street. 
This  company  handles  everything  in  the  line  of 
plumbing  supplies.  Under  Mr.  Burke’s  management 
the  sales  of  the  Dallas  branch  have  leaped  to 
$2,000,000,  approximately,  in  annual  sales. 

Mr.  Burks  is  from  Kentucky,  having  been  born 
there  in  1890,  in  Breckenridge  County,  the  son  of 
John  Burks  and  Nellie  Bowmer.  The  family  moved 
to  Louisville  when  he  was  a small  boy  and  he  was 
educated  in  the  Louisville  public  schools.  After  his 
graduation  from  the  Louisville  high  school,  he  began 
work  with  the  home  office  of  his  present  company 
which  was  located  in  Louisville.  The  home  office  is 
now  located  in  Pittsburg.  He  has  worked  in  every 
capacity  up  through  this  business  with  steady  ad- 
vance in  responsibility  and  opportunity.  In  Louis- 
ville, after  serving  in  the  sales  department,  he  was 
chosen  as  manager  of  the  Houston  branch  and  sent 
to  Texas  in  1916.  After  serving  in  Houston  two 
years  he  was  transferred  to  the  larger  Dallas  branch 
where  he  has  been  manager  since  1918. 

In  1913  Mr.  Burks  was  married  in  Louisville  to 
Miss  Margaret  Baird.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burks  have  one 
child,  a little  girl,  Alice  Baird  Burks.  Their  home 
is  at  4224  Swiss  Avenue. 

Mr.  Burks  is  a 32d  degree  Mason,  member  of 
Dallas  Consistory  No.  2 and  of  Hella  Temple  Shrine. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  City  Club  and  the  Chams 
ber  of  Commerce.  A wide-awake,  progressive  young 
business  man,  Mr.  Burks  is  a worthwhile  addition 
to  the  citizenship  of  Dallas. 


II  ARLES  S.  BARRY,  secretary  and  treasurer 
Murray'  Company',  manufacturers  of  ■ 
cotton  gin,  and  oil  mill  machinery,  and  mill 
' "'if  ' it  supplies,  at  William  and  Murray'  Streets,  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  of  Dallas 
and  an  authority  in  the  manufacturing  industry. 
Other  officials  of  this  huge  concern  are:  J.  H.  Mc- 
Donough, president;  J.  Kirby'  McDonough,  vice- 
president,  and  II.  N.  Mitchell,  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer,  all  of  whom  are  leaders  in  financial  circles. 


The  Murray  Company'  has  been  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  concerns  in  Dallas  for  twenty  y'ears, 
having  been  established  in  1900.  They  are  manu- 
facturers of  cotton  gins,  cottonseed  oil  mill 
machinery',  and  mill  supplies,  turning  out  an 
enormous  amount  of  business.  Besides  the  Dallas 
factory',  the  corporation  owns  a second  factory  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  with  branch  offices  in  Memphis 
and  Little  Rock.  The  factories  in  Dallas  and  At- 
lanta cover  fifteen  acres  of  land  each  with  approxi- 
mately 400  employees  at  work  in  each  place.  The 


Murray  Company  handles  business  amounting  to 
from  three  to  four  million  dollars  annually',  being 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  largest  manufacturing 
concerns  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Born  in  Corsicana,  Texas  in  1875,  Mr.  Barry  came 
to  Dallas  while  yet  a young  boy.  He  began  his  edu- 
cation in  the  Corsicana  public  schools,  completing 
it  in  the  Dallas  schools.  He  became  associated  with 
the  Murray  Company  at  its  establishment  in  1900, 
gradually  working  his  way  up  until  he  reached  his. 
present  responsible  position.  The  firm  owes  much 
to  his  marked  business  ability',  his  capacity  for  work, 
his  enthusiasm  and  energy'. 

In  1900  he  was  married  to  Miss  Carrie  Padgitt, 
daughter  of  J.  D.  Padgitt  who,  for  many  many*  years, 
has  conducted  a large  saddlery  business  in  Dallas. 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Barry  have  three  children,  Jessie 
Bell,  Frances,  and  Charles  S.  Jr.,  and  own  a home 
at  4933  Swiss  Avenue,  Munger  Place. 

Mr.  Barry'  is  a member  of  the  Dallas  Country 
Club,  the  City  Club,  and  the  Athletic  Club. 

ARSIIALL  R.  DIGGS,  Secretary  of  the  A.  T. 
Walraven  Book  Cover  Company',  209  Lane 
St.,  Dallas,  came  to  this  city  at  the  close  of 
the  world  war  and  has  been  active  in  busi- 
ness and  social  circles  since  that  time,  becoming 
identified  with  the  above  company  in  July  1921. 

The  A.  T.  Walraven  Book  Cover  Co.,  are  manu- 
facturers of  Walraven  school  book  covers  used 
throughout  the  U.  S.  This  cover  is  already'  con- 
sidered the  best  on  the  market,  due  to  the  high  quali- 
ty of  Kraft  paper  used  in  their  manufacture  and  the 
adjustability  of  the  covers  which  enables  the  users 
to  meet  all  cover  demands  with  only  two  sizes. 

Mr.  Diggs  is  the  son  of  Robert  A.  and  Annie 
(Sauls)  Diggs  who  were  living  in  Paris,  Tennessee, 
at  the  time  of  his  birth,  November  7th,  1889.  In 
1891  the  family  moved  to  Texas  and  located  at  Mer- 
kel, near  Abilene.  Four  years  later,  however,  they 
moved  to  Ardmore,  Oklahoma,  and  here  the  youngen 
Diggs  received  his  first  schooling  in  the  public 
schools.  After  finishing  high  school  he  attended 
the  Oklahoma  Methodist  University  at  Oklahoma 
City  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  1910.  He  then  attended  the  Law  School  at 
Yale  University',  and  received  the  degree,  Bachelor 
of  Laws  in  1913.  From  1913  to  1916  he  practiced 
law  in  Chicago  and  for  one  year,  1917,  in  Minneapo- 
lis. 

In  August  of  that  year  he  entered  the  second  of- 
ficers training  camp  at  Leon  Springs,  Texas.  On 
November  27th  he  was  commissioned  First  Lieuten- 
ant and  asigned  to  the  90th  Division,  U.  S.  A.  In 
January  1918  he  was  sent  to  Leon  Springs  as  in- 
structor and  in  the  spring  was  sent  to  Camp  Sheri- 
dan, receiving  his  Captain’s  commission  the  follow- 
ing June.  Ills  discharge  came  March  19,  1919  ac 
which  time  he  came  to  Dallas,  entering  the  Automo- 
bile business  in  association  with  Captains  E.  B. 
Stansbury  and  Coke  Johnson. 

Mr.  Diggs  was  married  in  November  1919  in  At- 
lanta, Georgia  to  Miss  Alice  Muse  of  that  city  and 
resides  at  3510  Drexel  Drive,  Dallas. 

Mr.  Diggs  is  a York  Rite  Mason  and  a member 
of  Zurat  Temple  Shrine  of  Minneapolis,  the  Dallas 
Country  Club  and  the  American  Legion.  Ever  since 
coming  to  Dallas,  Mr.  Diggs  has  taken  a keen  inter- 
est in  all  betterment  projects  launched  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  adopted  city. 
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J.  GREEN.  manager  and  majority  owner 
of  the  Porter  Oil  Association,  825  Amer- 
ican National  Bank  Building,  is  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  younger  oil  men  in 
Wichita  Falls  and  has  been  very  successful  since 
coming  to  this  city  in  1919.  The  Porter  Oil  Asso- 
ciation under  his  management  has  acquired  and  de- 
veloped some  very  valuable  holdings  in  the  North- 
west Extension  field  at  Burkburnett  and  has  some 
splendid  production.  The  company  has  ten  em- 
ployees in  the  field.  The  company  has  valuable 
properties  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  in  the  Gulf 
Coast  region  of  Texas.  The  trustees  of  the  Asso- 
ciation besides  Mr.  Green  are:  A.  A.  Sterling,  of 

Houston;  G.  W.  Cooper,  of  Wichita  Falls,  and  J.  D. 
Long,  of  El  Dorado,  Arkansas.  The  Association 
was  organized  in  March,  1921. 

Mr.  Green  is  a native  of  Georgia  and  was  born 
at  Rayburn  Gap  on  September  12,  1887.  He  is  a 
son  of  D.  M.  Green.  After  attending  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  county  Mr.  Green  entered  Pied- 
mont College  at  Demorest,  Georgia. 

After  completing  his  studies  Mr.  Green  engaged 
in  the  insurance  business  until  1911  when  he  became 
identified  with  the  Sun  Company  in  the  South  Texas 
fields.  For  about  three  years  he  was  identified  with 
the  San  Jacinto  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Beau- 
mont, at  the  time  the  company  was  organized.  He 
progressed  rapidly  in  the  oil  business  and  when  he 
resigned  his  position  with  the  Sun  Company  in  1917 
had  been  made  district  manager.  After  leaving  the 
Sun  Company  he  went  with  the  Gulf  Pipe  Line  Com- 
pany and  was  sent  to  Wichita  Falls.  He  remained 
with  the  Gulf  for  a year  and  then  began  operating 
independently.  He  continued  as  an  independent 
operator  until  he  became  identified  with  the  Porter 
Oil  Association  and  still  owns  several  leases  and 
has  some  production  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Green  has  taken  work  in  Masonry  and  is  also 
a member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  the  Wichita 
Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  active  and 
energetic  and  a consistent  booster  for  Wichita 
Falls.  Mr.  Green  is  unmarried  and  resides  at  the 
Kemp  Hotel. 

HAS.  H.  TABER,  well  known  engineer,  auto- 
mobile man  and  independent  oil  operator, 
came  to  Dallas  in  1910  in  the  employ  of 
the  United  States  Engineering  Department 
and  was  government  supervising  engineer  in  charge 
of  construction  of  the  Oak  Cliff  Viaduct.  Prior  to 
that  he  had  gained  much  valuable  experience  in 
bridge  building  while  connected  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Highway  Department.  Following  the  com- 
pletion of  the  viaduct  he  made  a survey  of  Trinity 
river  for  the  government  from  Dallas  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  later  was  engineer  in  charge  of  con- 
struction of  the  big  concrete  dam  at  the  foot  of 
Caddo  Lake,  at  Mooringsport,  Louisiana.  After 
leaving  the  government  service  he  returned  to  Dal- 
las and  entered  the  automobile  business,  handling 
the  Hudson  car  in  the  North  Texas  district.  In  1917 
he  removed  to  East  Texas  where,  he  handled  the 
Hudson  and  Oldsmobile  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  After  six  unsuccessful  attempts  he  enlisted 
in  the  army,  assigned  to  the  artillery  division  and 
ordered  to  report  to  Camp  Zachary  Taylor  three 
days  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Upon  receiving  his  discharge  Mr.  Taber  engaged 
in  the  oil  business  at  Burkburnett  and  witnessed  the 
bringing  in  of  the  second  well  there.  His  oil  enter- 


prises have  been  successful  and  he  still  has  holdings 
in  the  West  and  North  Texas  fields.  Leaving 
Dallas,  Mr.  Taber  became  identified  with  the  Hudson 
& Essex  agency  at  Shreveport,  La. 

Mr.  Taber  was  born  at  Union  City,  Pennsylvania, 
April  5,  1888,  a son  of  A.  M.  and  Nina  (Smiley) 
Taber.  His  father  was  a well  known  manufacturer 
of  Union  City  and  his  maternal  grandfather,  A.  W. 
Smiley,  one  of  the  drillers  of  the  Drake  well  at 
Titusville,  the  first  oil  well  ever  drilled  in  the  United 
States.  He  studied  in  the  public  schools  and  gradu- 
ated at  the  Union  City  high  school  in  1907,  later 
taking  a special  course  in  civil  engineering  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

While  in  Dallas  he  was  a member  of  the  Dallas 
Automobile  Country  Club  and  is  a member  of  the 
International  Travelers  Association  and  Travelers 
Protective  Association.  His  college  fraternity  is 
the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon. 

WATT  DAVIS,  president  and  manager  of 
the  Dallas  Brass  Manufacturing  Company, 
Incorporated,  4015-17  Main  Street,  a busi- 
ness established  in  Dallas  in  1906  by  Geo. 
Soutter,  Sr.,  is  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to 
the  industrial  expansion  of  the  city  and  since  his 
connection  with  this  business  has  increased  its 
volume  fifty  per  cent.  The  business  is  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  state,  occupying  a building  50x150 
feet,  employs  fifteen  people  and  keeps  one  repre- 
sentative on  the  road.  The  company  manufactures 
bearings  for  street  cars  and  makes  heavy  castings 
of  all  kinds,  does  a general  line  of  machine  work  and 
markets  its  products  mostly  through  jobbers.  Geo. 
Soutter,  Jr.,  is  vice-president  and  assistant  manager 
of  the  company.  Prior  to  entering  the  business  Mr. 
Davis  was  city  and  road  salesman  for  the  Har- 
greaves Printing  Co.,  for  five  years,  and  prior  to 
that  he  was  in  the  awning  business  for  six  years. 

Mr.  Davis  was  born  in  Lake  City,  Craighead  coun- 
ty, Ark.,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  tak- 
ing a business  course  in  Harrell  and  Draughon  Busi- 
ness College  after  coming  to  Dallas.  His  father,  D. 
C.  Davis,  deceased,  was  a native  of  New  York  and 
moved  to  Arkansas  in  1882  and  was  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. His  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Cornelia 
Douglas. 

He  was  married  in  Dallas  in  1912  to  Miss  Lillian 
Soutter,  daughter  of  Geo.  Soutter,  Sr.(  founder  of 
this  business,  now  retired  and  living  in  Dallas,  and 
they  have  one  son,  J.  Watt,  Jr.,  and  live  at  1119 
Bishop  Avenue,  Oak  Cliff. 

He  is  thoroughly  interested  in  his  business  and  is 
determined  to  make  it  one  of  the  big  industrial  con- 
cerns of  the  city,  therefore  devotes  himself  very 
energetically  to  the  task  he  has  set  for  himself.  He 
came  to  Dallas  in  1904,  is  well  acquainted  and  has 
many  friends  who  are  confident  that  he  will  reach 
the  goal  he  is  striving  for. 

LAUDE  S.  DAWLEY,  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Southern  Ice  and 
Utilities  Company,  709  Sumpter  building,  is 
a well  known  business  man  of  Dallas  and 
identified  with  one  of  the  largest  corporations  in 
the  state.  Mr.  Dawley’s  father,  C.  W.  Dawley,  is 
president  of  the  company  with  W.  L.  Martin  of  Mar- 
shall, Texas,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

This  large  business  had  its  beginning  when  Mr. 
Dawley’s  father  built  and  operated  an  ice  plant 
twenty  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  ice 
for  transporting  crops  and  fruits  to  Northern  and 
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Eastern  markets.  The  business  grew  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  1916  a large  corporation  was  estab- 
lished with  headquarters  at  Dallas,  while  sixteen  ice 
plants  were  built  at  various  distributing  points  in 
Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas.  The  largest  of  these 
plants  will  store  15,000  tons  of  ice  and  will  manufac- 
ture 300  tons  a day.  The  combined  daily  output  of 
the  sixteen  plants  is  12,000  tons,  with  a storage  ca- 
pacity of  40,000  tons.  .Eight  persons  arc  employed 
in  the  Dallas  general  offices  and  about  350  employ- 
ees in  the  state  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Dawley  was  born  in  Springfield,  Missouri,  on 
September  10,  1SS3.  His  father  is  C.  W.  Dawley, 
now  of  Dallas  and  president  of  the  company,  and 
his  mother  was  Miss  Lula  S.  Boyer,  of  an  Ohio  fam- 
ily. Mr.  Dawley  received  his  education  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  from 
which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1004.  For 
sometimes  afterwards  he  was  engaged  in  business 
with  his  father,  but  later  became  interested  in  de- 
velopment of  Oklahoma  oil  fields,  and  associated 
with  oil  companies  of  Oklahoma  for  five  years.  In 
1016,  following  the  organization  of  the  Southern  Ice 
and  utilities  Company,  he  relinquished  his  oil  in- 
terests and  returned  to  Texas  as  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  company. 

His  marriage  to  Miss  Barbara  Allen,  daughter  of 
Dr.  E.  N.  Allen,  for  many  years  surgeon  for  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  Company,  was  celebrated  in  1909 
at  the  brides  home  in  McAlister  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dawley  have  one  daughter,  Teresa  Sue,  and 
make  their  home  at  SSIS1/^  Cedar  Springs  road. 

Mr.  Dawley  is  a Mason,  a Shriner  of  Heila  Temple, 
and  a member  of  Consistory  No.  2,  Dallas  Country 
Club,  City  Club,  Cedar  Crest  Country  Club,  Athletic 
Club,  Kiwanis  Club,  and  the  Episcopal  Church.  He 
is  identified  with  the  leading  interests  of  Dallas  and 
holds  a high  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  community. 


W.  ESLINGER,  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Eslinger  & Sons,  manufacturer’s  ag’ents 
for  the  Gates  Manufacturing  Co.,  with  head- 
quai’ters  at  210  Erowder  Street,  established 
this  business  in  1918  with  his  sons,  Everett  A.  and 
Gordon  W.  Eslinger,  as  co-partners. 

In  May,  1920,  they  bought  the  Gates  Manufactur- 
ing Co.’s  Dallas  branch  and  have  adopted  the  above 
as  their  trade  name.  This  concern  is  manufacturing 
for  the  dealers  auto  top  covers,  side  curtains  and 
seat  covers  for  all  model  cars,  they  - also  job  auto 
trimmers’  supplies  and  upholstery. 

They  employ  a number  of  salesmen  who  cover  the 
states  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas, 
in  addition  to  a large  mail  order  business  secured 
from  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California. 

After  spending  the  first  18  years  of  his  life  on  a 
farm  in  Indiana,  Mr.  Eslinger  followed  the  shoe 
business  for  a number  of  years,  being  employed  by 
the  Famous  Shoe  & Clothing  Company  of  St.  Louis. 
Leaving  that  company  to  engage  in  the  retail  drug 
business,  later  traveling  for  a well  known  patent 
medicine  house,  covering  the  states  of  Indiana. 
Illinois  and  Mississippi. 

Returning  to  St.  Louis  after  a lapse  of  a few 
years,  he  joined  the  traveling  force  of  the  St.  Louis 
Dressed  Beef  and  Prov.  Co.,  remaining  with  that 
firm  until  it  was  absorbed  by  the  “Big  Four,”  known 
as  the  beef  trust,  when  he  again  entered  the  retail 
drug  business,  this  time  in  Springfield,  Mo.  He 
found  the  call  for  the  commercial  life  so  strong, 
selling  his  drug  store  to  one  Dr.  Blackwell.  He 


became  connected  with  the  Springfield  Seed  Co.,  with 
whom  he  remained  for  fourteen  years  visiting  nearly 
every  state  in  the  Union  as  seed  buyer  and  special 
salesman  for  that  company. 

February,  1017,  he  engaged  with  Gates  Mfg.  Co., 
of  Indianapolis,  Tnd.,  manufacturers  of  automobile 
upholstery,  as  their  special  eastern  traveling  repre- 
sentative, covering  all  the  New  England  and  south- 
eastern states  up  to  July,  1918,  at  which  time  their 
branch  house  in  this  city  became  in  want  of  a new 
manager.  The  position  was  offered  him  which  he 
accepted,  coming  to  his  new  post  in  July,  1018.  He 
had  full  charge  of  the  branch  as  manager  and  sales- 
man up  to  May  10th,  1920,  when  he,  with  his  son, 
Everett  A.  (who  had  recently  returned  from  the 
World’s  War  after  spending  thirteen  months  on  the 
battle  fields  of  France),  and  Gordon  W.,  bought  out 
the  Gates  Dallas  branch,  and  are  now  manufacturing 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  their  own  goods,  such  as 
auto  top  covers,  seat  covers  and  side  curtains,  job- 
bing same  throughout  the  entire  southwest. 


HAS.  O.  GILLMAN,  1101  Ross  Avenue,  Man- 
Jjf-'CA  ufacturer  of  the  Gilco  Plunger,  oil  well 
fvfj  plunf?er>  with  floor  space  45x80  feet.  Mr. 
i(  Gillman  employs  two  traveling  salesmen 
who  cover  North  West  Texas. 

Air.  Gillman  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
February  11,  1885,  a son  of  C.  and  Christina  (Hag- 
land)  Gillman.  He  was  educated  in  the  Brooklyn 
public  schools  and  after  a course  in  a commercial 
college  entered  the  National  City  Bank  of  Brooklyn, 
remaining  with  that  institution  fifteen  years  and  re- 
signing in  1917  his  position  as  teller  and  chief  clerk. 
After  leaving  the  services  of  the  bank,  Mr.  Gillman 
became  identified  with  the  Interstate  Pipe  Company 
at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  After  remaining  in  Tulsa  for 
thirteen  months,  intensive  development  of  the  North 
Texas  fields  brought  about  the  establishment  of  the 
Dallas  office  and  he  was  transferred  here  as  District 
manager  of  Texas  and  Louisiana. 


Mr.  Gillman  was  married  February  6,  1907,  at 
Brooklyn  to  Miss  Esther  Swanson  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
a daughter  of  Rev.  Olin  Swanson,  a retired  Meth- 
odist minister.  They  have  one  child,  Margery.  From 
1901  to  1908  Mr.  Gillman  was  a member  of  the  13th 
Coast  Artillery  of  New  York. 

A man  of  pleasant  personality  and  splendid  execu- 
tive ability,  Mr.  Gillman  is  expected  to  become  one 
of  the  strong  business  men  of  Dallas  and  make  his 
mark  in  the  commercial  world  in  the  Southwest.  He 
believes  the  possibilities  of  Dallas  are  very  great 
and  expects  the  city  to  become  one  of  the  leading 
jobbing  centers  of  the  country.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Elks,  the  Dallas  Country  and  City  Clubs  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Mid.  Cont.  Oil  and 
Gas  Association. 


ALL  BROTHERS  GLASS  COMPANY.  The 
Product  of  the  Ball  Brothers  Glass  Com- 
pany, the  famed  Ball  Fruit  Jars,  known  to 
every  house  wife  in  nearly  every  section  of 
the  United  States,  is,  for  Texas  and  the  Southwestern 
States,  manufactured  at  Wichita  Falls.  The  manu- 
facture of  this  household  equipment  is  a business  in 
itself  that  has  reached  gigantic  proportions.  Wichita 
Falls,  a city  of  big  men  and  big  business,  has  be- 
come and  is  becoming  the  site  of  some  of  Texas  lead- 
ing industries.  She  is  important  as  a distributing 
center,  being  at  the  heart  of  a great  empire  un- 
touched by  any  other  large  city  and  having  good 
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transportation  facilities.  Furthermore,  she  is  a city 
possessed  of  a capital  and  her  men  are  not  reticent 
when  it  comes  to  backing  and  managing  good  busi- 
ness enterprises.  The  plant  of  the  Ball  Brothers 
Glass  Company  covers  fifty  acres  in  the  manufactur- 
ing district.  There  are  155,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  in  nine  principal  buildings  and  several  smaller 
ones.  One  hundred  men  are  employed  in  the  various 
departments  and  the  plant  has  a capacity  of  seven 
hundred  gross  of  jars  a day — the  enormous  daily 
output  of  100,800  jars.  Texas  is  proud  of  her  young 
giants  of  industry  and  the  Ball  Brothers  Glass  Com- 
pany is  one  of  them.  The  product  of  the  company 
is  disposed  of  in  the  territory  principally  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

NEWTON  MAER,  capitalist  and  oil  operator 
City  National  Bank  Building,  Wichita  Falls, 
is  building  a present  day  city  from  the 
pavements  of  its  walks  and  streets  to  its 
skyscraper  office  buildings  and  biggest  apartments. 
He  is  president  of  the  W.  Newton  Maer  Buiiding 
Company,  which  erects  residences;  president  of  the 
Maer-Heydrick  Building  Company,  which  has  con- 
structed three  great  business  ouildings;  president 
of  the  Wichita  Falls  Paving  Company,  which  is  now 
paving  Wichita  streets;  a director  of  and  chairman 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  committee  which  is 
installing  a new  street  lighting  system  and  making 
possible  a real  white  way  for  this  Texas  young  giant. 
Also  vice  president  Wichita  Falls  Lumber  and  Build- 
ing Company',  director  in  the  Morgan  Feed  and  Fuel 
Company.  Thus  there  is  hardly  a thing  that  is 
built  in  his  city  that  does  not  have  the  stamp  of  the 
Maer  genius  on  it  or  in  it.  Besides  his  build-ng 
projects  Mr.  Maer  is  vice-president  of  the  City  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce,  is  one-half  the  firm  of 
Maer  & Shappell,  which  drills  oils  wells,  is  one-half 
owner  of  the  Kemp  Kouri  Apartment  House,  the 
biggest  in  Wichita  Falls,  and  part  owner  of  the  City 
Laundry  as  well  as  vice-president  of  the  Southern 
Tire  and  Tube  Company. 

Mr.  Maer  was  born  in  Columbus,  Mississippi,  on 
November  15,  1883.  His  father,  O.  O.  Maer,  is 
superintendent  of  the  Wichita  Valley  Ry.  Co.  and 
resides  at  Wichita  Falls.  While  W.  Newton  Maer 
was  still  a lad.  his  parents  came  to  Texas  and 
settled  at  Smithville.  Here  their  son  completed 
high  school  in  1899  and  at  once  became  telegraph 
operator  with  the  Cotton  Belt.  In  a short  time  he 
was  made  chief  clerk  of  the  Cotton  Belt  at  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark.  But  in  1908,  as  he  became  ill,  he  came 
to  Wichita  Falls  where  he  has  since  remained. 
Here  he  became  chief  clerk  for  the  Fort  Worth  and 
Denver  Ry.,  then  went  with  the  Katy  as  dispatcher. 
He  next  organized  the  fire  insurance  company  of 
Cravens,  Maer  & Walker,  with  which  he  was  identi- 
fied for  two  years.  He  then  became  distributor  for 
tfie  Overland  car,  having  territory  covering  18 
counties  in  this  section  of  Texas,  doing  a million 
dollar  business  per  year.  In  1912  he  entered  the  oil 
business  with  \vhich  he  has  been  ever  since,  in  the 
Burkburnett  and  Petrolia  fields.  He  recently  put 
down  eight  wells,  one  at  a time,  which  are  yielding 
him  an  enormous  output,  in  the  K.  M.  A.  district. 

On  November  2,  1910,  Miss  Sibyl  Kemp,  daugh- 
ter of  J.  A.  Kemp,  of  Wichita  Falls,  became  the 
bride  of  Mr.  Maer.  To  them  two  children  have  be^n 
born:  Newton  Kemp  Maer  and  Sibyl  Maer. 

A man  so  prominent  as  Mr.  Maer  has  social  duties 
to -perform  for  his  city.  Accordingly  he  is  a di- 


rector of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a thirty-second 
degree  Mason,  a Knight  Templar,  is  a charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Maskat  Shrine,  a member  of  the  B.  P.  O. 
E.,  vice-president  of  the  Wichita  Club,  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Wichita  Falls  Country  Club  and  of  the 
Forrest  Hills  Country  Club.  His  church  affiliation 
is  Presbyterian. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  it  is  altogether  possible 
for  a citizen  of  Wichita  Falls  to  live  in  an  apart- 
ment or  a residence  built  by  Mr.  Maer,  to  don  an 
immaculate  white  shirt  washed  by  him,  to  ride  in  a 
car  bought  of  him  wrhich  rolls  over  pavement  laid 
by  him,  and  then  enjoy  a lighting  system  installed 
by  him,  and  to  transact  his  business,  enter  a sky- 
scraper office  building  promoted  by  Mr.  Maer — one 
begins  to  realize  how  intimately  Mr.  Maer  is  con- 
nected with  every  development  of  his  thriving 
metropolis.  His  genius  is  seen  everywhere.  No 
wonder  he  has  an  innumerable  host  of  friends  and  is 
one  of  Texas’  immense  business  men. 

ALPH  C.  DUNKELBERG,  oil  operator, 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Wichita 
Falls,  is  aggressive  in  a territory  of  big 

business  and  has  attractive  interests  and 

holdings.  He  operates  in  his  own  personal  holdings 
only.  He  is  now  active  in  both  the  Electra  and 
Burkburnett  fields.  At  one  time  he  had  an  interest 
in  nine  producing  wells,  eight  of  which  were  located 
in  the  Electra  territory,  the  other  at  Burkburnett. 
While  he  does  considerable  brokerage  in  both  wells 
and  leases,  he  mostly  buys  and  sells  and  operates 
all  on  his  own  account.  The  coming  of  the  West 
into  the  rank  of  leading  oil  fields  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
oil  producing  sections,  means  an  aggressive  de- 
velopment and  growth  unprecedented. 

Mr.  Dunkelberg  is  a native  of  Indiana.  He  was 
born  at  Fort  Wayne  of  that  state,  on  November  29, 
1897.  His  parents  were  Charles  A.  Dunkelberg,  de- 
ceased since  1918,  and  Annie  C.  Crockett  Dunkel- 
berg. The  schools  of  Indiana  gave  the  lad  his  first 
education,  then  came  the  school  at  Port  Deposit,  Md., 
and  after  that  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  the 
latter  institution  Mr.  Dunkelberg  studied  in  the 
department  of  engineering.  In  1918  the  Dunkelberg 
family  had  moved  to  Texas  and  located  at  Wichita 
Falls.  Ralph  C.  Dunkelberg  at  once  began  the  oil 
business  and  has  continued  in  it  ever  since  except 
for  a few-  months  of  interruption  by  military  serv- 
ice. In  March,  1918,  he  enlisted  in  the  navy.  Later 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Naval  Aviation  Depart- 
ment. He  was  trained  in  the  ground  school  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Flying 
School,  on  Bayshore,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  He  was 
discharged  on  November  20,  1918. 

Mr.  Dunkelberg  is  a “bachelor.”  He  resides  at 
Kemp  Kort.  He  is  active  not  only  in  business  but 
in  the  social  life  of  his  city.  He  is  a Shriner  in  the 
Mizpeh  Temple  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  also  a member 
of  the  B.  P.  O.  E.  His  church  affiliation  is  Presby- 
terian. 

Youthful,  energetic  and  with  oil  interests  already 
in  his  possession,  Mr.  Dunkelberg  will  be  active 
among  the  oil  men  of  his  section  for  years  to  come. 

RVIN  T.  FLEMING,  manager  of  the  Oak- 
Cliff  Paper  Mill,  Station  A,  Dallas,  Texas, 
is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  manu- 
facturing concerns  in  the  city  of  Dallas.  He 
is  a partner  with  W.  T.  Fleming  of  this  factory 
which  turns  out  an  enormous  amount  of  business, 
furnishing  wrapping  paper  to  most  of  the  large 
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isiness  firms  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Fleming 
. 0f  Irish  descent  and  four  generations  of  his  family 
,ve  been  in  the  paper  manufacturing  business  in 
. .,o  old  country  and  since  coming  to  the  United 
'Mtes.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  knows  his  busi- 
es thoroughly,  a fact  that  is  responsible  for  the 
unusual  degree  of  prosperity  which  his  concern  en- 
x>ys. 

The  Oak  Cliff  Paper  Mill  was  established  in  1894 
twenty-eight  years  ago.  Although  a wide  variety 
-■  grades  of  paper  is  manufactured,  wrapping  paper 
.5  the  chief  product.  In  1920  the  output  of  the  mill 
reached  the  grand  total  of  4,500  tons  of  paper.  To 
carry  on  a business  of  this  size,  forty-three  em- 
ployees are  engaged  in  the  mill  and  two  salesmen 
are  kept  on  the  road,  one  for  covering  Texas  terri- 
tory, while  the  other  works  Oklahoma.  The  factory 
owns  its  own  power  plant  and  also  owns  1,000  feet 
of  trackage.  From  400  to  500  cars  are  loaded  at 
the  mill  and  shipped  to  various  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
points  each  year. 

Mr.  Fleming  was  born  in  the  picturesque  city  of 
8an  Jose,  California,  in  1873.  His  parents  were 
John  G.  and  Catherine  Fleming  of  that  state.  Mr. 
Fleming  was  educated  at  Mt.  Angel  College  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  and  upon  completing  his  schooling, 
turned  naturally  to  the  business  that  had  become  a 
tradition  in  his  family.  For  a time  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Crown  Columbian  Paper  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  Oregon  City,  and  later  with  the 
Briddle  Mill  Pulp  Company.  In  1894  he  and  his 
father  came  to  Dallas  to  establish  the  paper  factory 
they  now  own. 

His  marriage  to  Miss  Albertina  Riard,  of  New 
Orleans,  took  place  in  Dallas  in  1900.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fleming  have  three  children,  Merrie,  John  and 
Ervin  T.,  Jr. 

Mr.  Fleming  is  a member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Texas 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


3ILLIAM  BERNARD  McDOWELL,  vice- 
president  of  the  Strait  Scale  Company,  Dal- 
las, is  virtually  a pioneer  in  the  scale  busi- 
ness in  Texas.  He  is  now  at  the  head  of 
an  organization  which  cares  for  the  business  of  the 
entire  southern  territory,  selling  and  installing 
large  scales  for  railroad  cars,  wagons  and  trucks, 
in  fact  all  kinds  of  what  are  known  as  “heavy  scales” 
to  oil  mills,  ginners,  various  kinds  of  supply  houses 
and  railroads  throughout  the  south. 

He  is  a native  of  Kentucky  and  at  the  time  of 
his  birth,  June  24,  1867,  his  parents,  J.  J.  and  Mary 
(Clover)  McDowell,  were  living  in  Covington.  He 
attended  schools  nearby  in  Ohio,  but  later  finished 
his  education  at  the  public  and  high  schools  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  where  his  parents  eventually  re- 
moved. Here  his  father  became  engaged  in  the  pig- 
iron  business. 

The  younger  Mr.  McDowell  began  his  business 
career  in  St.  Louis  with  the  firm  of  D.  R.  Francis 
and  Brothers',  grain  dealers.  He  afterward  worked 
for  the  Meacham  Arms  Company  in  St.  Louis,  but 
eventually  came  to  Fort  Worth  to  work  for  the 
Howe  Scale  Company  and  remained  in  their  employ 
for  ten  years.  In  1890  he  was  offered  a position 
with  the  Fairbanks  Company  in  New  Orleans  and 
with  them  he  remained  about  two  years  and  re- 
signed. It  was  then  that  he  made  his  connection 
with  the  present  company. 

• Mr.  McDowell  is  a firm  believer  in  the  future  of 


Texas,  and  he  is  particularly  confident  as  to  the 
showing  that  Dallas  will  make  for  herself  in  tin- 
years  to  come.  Here  he  has  a wide  range  of  ac- 
quaintances and  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  .-r' 
worthy  public  movement.  His  name  may  be  f.,u::  ! 
on  the  rolls  of  Lodge  No.  71  B.  P.  O.  E.,  and  he  v.  . ; 
one  of  the  first  to  subscribe  his  support  to  the 
organization  of  the  newr  Dallas  Athletic  Club. 

M.  WHEELER,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  Ye  Planry,  Dallas,  is  the  man  r>  - 
sponsible  for  the  establishment  of  a hu.-i- 
ness  built  around  an  original  idea,  and 
which  has  become  one  of  the  leading  industries  ol 
the  city. 

Ye  Planry  was  organized  in  1915  by  F.  A.  Dernier, 
of  Los  Angeles,  L.  T.  Durnier,  of  Dallas,  and  Mr 
Wheeler.  The  purpose  of  the  company  was  to  fur- 
nish every  kind  of  plan  to  prospective  builders, 
and  to  maintain  in  each  office  high  class  architect® 
prepared  to  design  any  kind  of  building  that  might 
be  desired.  The  service  is  for  the  benefit  of  retail 
lumbermen  and  independent  builders,  the  idea  being 
that  a man  who  is  going  to  build  a home  is  inter- 
ested in  that  home  as  a whole,  instead  of  the  price 
of  doors,  sashes,  windows,  etc.,  as  independent  units. 
Ye  Planry  offers  to  retail  lumbermen  plans,  speci- 
fications, actual  photographs  and  estimates,  on  every 
kind  of  house  or  building  that  a prospective  builder 
might  be  interested  in.  They  help  the  lumbermen 
to  advertise,  and  succeed  through  his  success. 

The  firm  has  branch  offices  in  Los  Angeles,  Kansas 
City,  Denver  and  Spokane.  The  home  office  in  Dal- 
las employs  twenty-five  people  and  occupies  the 
entire  second  floor  of  a building  at  1901  ^ Live  Oak 
Street.  About  seventy-five  persons  are  employed 
in  all  the  offices,  and  the  very  best  architects  and 
designers  obtainable  are  secured.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  firm  in  1915  thousands  of  plans  have 
been  furnished  to  independent  builders,  lumbermen 
and  contractors. 

A Kentuckian  by  birth,  Mr.  Wheeler  was  born  in 
Glasgow  on  March  4,  1876.  His  parents  were  W.  C. 
and  Cora  Sanders  Wheeler,  Kentuckians  who  owned 
a large  plantation.  He  graduated  from  the  high- 
school  of  Glasgow  in  1892  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and 
entered  Bowling  Green  University,  teaching  during 
the  summer  months.  His  first  business  position 
was  traveling  salesman  for  Williamson  Halseli 
Frazier,  wholesale  grocer.  After  a year  at  this  h>- 
came  to  Dallas  and  for  three  years  was  cashier  and 
also  had  charge  of  the  statistical  department  of  the 
Telephone  Company.  About  this  time  Mr.  Who  1,-r 
organized  a toilet  goods  manufacturing  company 
known  as  the  Baker-Wheeler  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, making  such  a success  of  the  undertaking  that 
in  1912  he  sold  his  one-half  interest  at  a hands-mw 
profit  and  entered  the  automobile  and  tire  busin  - 
His  duties  with  this  company  took  him  to  New  York, 
but  he  soon  returned,  liking  Dallas  too  well  to  S’ 
elsewhere  permanently.  After  returning  he  became 
interested  in  real  estate,  investments  and  h< 
building,  the  demand  at  this  time  being  greater  tr 
ever  before.  Gradually  the  plan  of  his  present  1 
ness  worked  itself  out  in  his  mind,  and  " ■' 

materialized  in  the  establishment  of  the  firm.  t- 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  now  known  :r- 
coast  to  coast. 

He  was  married  on  January  24,  1901,  to  • 
Mary  J.  Johnson,  daughter  of  J.  M.  John®  n.  : ' 
nent  lumberman  of  Dallas.  Their  city  hone-  ■ » c 
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Forrest  and  Myrtle,  and  they  also  own  a beautiful 
country  place  near  White  Rock. 

Mr.  Wheeler  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Auto  Country  Club,  Kiwanis  Club,  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Dallas  Ad  League  and  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge. 

aW.  CULBERTSON,  City  National  Bank 
Building,  in  the  realty,  oil  and  gas  business, 
is  well  known  among  the  big  oil  producers 
of  Texas. 

Mr.  Culbertson  is  a native  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  born  in  Westmoreland  County  of  that  state  on 
November  6,  1S75.  His  father,  A.  Culbertson,  was 
a pioneer  oil  man  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  mother 
was  Levinia  Moats  Culbertson.  The  Quaker  state 
gave  the  youth  his  education  and  then  he  began  the 
oil  business  under  his  father's  direction  and  asso- 
ciation. In  1900  he  went  to  California  oil  fields 
where  he  worked  in  the  Kern  County  fields  and  later 
in  the  Coaling  district.  He  remained  here  for  four 
years  and  then  came  to  Texas  in  1904.  For  six 
years  he  was  engaged  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Illinois 
and  Pennsylvania.  He  has  three  brothers  in  the 
oil  business — 0.  H.  Culbertson  in  Pennsylvania,  H.  J. 
Culbertson  in  Tulsa  and  J.  G.  Culbertson  of  Wichita 
Falls,  who  is  better  known  as  head  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  Motor  Co.,  and  selected  by  the  Republican 
party  of  Texas  as  their  standard  bearer  in  the 
gubernatorial  campaign  in  19:20.  Mr.  Culbertson  is 
manager  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Gas  & Oil  Company 
and  as  such  operates  in  Petrolia.  Except  the  real 
estate  and  leases  they  hold,  this  company  sold  its 
interests  to  the  Lone  Star  Gas  Company,  including 
the  gas  rights  and  equipment.  Mr.  Culbertson  is 
also  manager  of  the  John  & Jeff  Oil  Company 
which  operates  in  territory  southwest  of  Electra 
in  the  district  formerly  known  as  the  Culbertson 
pool,  but  now  known  as  Waggoner  Brothers  Ranch. 
This  company  has  eight  producing  wells.  The  C.  & 
C.  Ranch,  located  in  Clay  County  is  owned  by  Sir. 
Culbertson  and  his  father,  fie  is  also  a director 
of  the  City  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  ex-vice- 
president and  director  of  the  Wichita  Motor  Com- 
pany, and  has  many  interests  in  real  estate  and  oil. 

Mr.  Culbertson  has  materially  assisted  in  the  up- 
building of  his  city,  being  one  of  the  group  of  oil 
men  who  promoted  the  erection  of  the  City  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg.  With  Mr.  Kemp  he  erected 
the  Kemp  and  Culbertson  Building,  in  the  900  block 
on  Ohio  Street.  He  was,  also,  one  of  the  men  who 
aided  financially  in  the  building  of  the  Kemp  hotel. 

In  1907,  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  Miss  Jeanne 
Davidson  of  that  city  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Cul- 
bertson. They  have  two  children — -Wiley  and  Sarah 
Elizabeth.  The  family  residence  is  at  1100  Harrison 
Street.  His  church  affiliation  is  Presbyterian,  which 
he  serves  as  an  elder.  Air.  Culbertson  is  a member 
of  the  Rotary  Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of 
the  Country  Club.  He  has  always  identified  himself 
with  every  worthy  interest  of  his  city  and  his  state 
and  both  rank  him  as  one  of  the  first  citizens. 

ACK  G.  CULBERTSON,  well  known  manu- 
facturer, is  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Wichita  Motors  Company,  makers  of 
the  celebrated  Wichita  Motor  Trucks  which 
are  now  in  use  in  eighty-four  different  countries 
and  in  every  state  of  the  Union.  The  company  was 
organized  in  1910  and  in  1911  incorporated.  The 
factory  is  located  on  a thirteen  acre  tract  of  land 
and  the  factory  buildings  cover  five  acres  of  floor 


space.  The  company  has  275  employees  in  its  plant 
and  offices  at  Wichita  Falls  and  two  hundred  agents 
actively  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  Wichita 
trucks  and  tractors.  The  plant  has  a capacity  of 
five  hundred  trucks  per  month  and  manufactures 
seven  different  models  and  also  a farm  tractor  which 
is  expected  to  rival  the  truck  in  popularity.  Other 
officers  of  the  Wichita  Motors  Company  are  J.  W. 
Culbertson,  vice-president,  and  J.  A.  Kemp,  chair- 
man of  the  board. 

Mr.  Culbertson  was  born  in  Knox,  Clarion  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1883  and  is  a son  of  Albert  Culbert- 
son. He  attended  the  public  schools  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  where  he  specialized  in  me- 
chanical engineering.  He  completed  his  course  in 
mechanical  engineering  and  did  considerable  post 
graduate  work. 

He  began  his  active  business  career  in  1907  doing 
engineering  and  construction  work  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States,  Cuba  and  Mexico.  Most  of  his 
work  was  on  power  plants  and  he  has  a number  of 
large,  successful  installations  to  his  credit. 

Besides  his  work  as  chief  executive  of  the  WTichita 
Motors  Company  Mr.  Culbertson  is  president  of  the 
Texas  Employers  Association  and  is  actively  in- 
terested in  the  oil  industry  in  Wichita  County.  He 
also  is  a director  at  large  of  the  State  Advertising 
Association  and  is  a director  and  vice-president  of 
the  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Culbertson  is  a Republican  in  politics,  has 
been  a staunch  supporter  of  Republican  principles 
and  was  elected  as  their  standard  bearer  to  lead 
the  party  in  the  gubernatorial  campaign  in  1920. 
Received  the  largest  number  of  votes  ever  given  a 
Republican  candidate  in  this  state. 

Mr.  Culbertson  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason, 
a member  of  Maskat  Temple  Shrine  and  of  Dallas 
Consistory  No.  32;  he  maintains  membership  in  the 
Wichita  Falls  Golf  Club,  the  Ad  Club,  Rotary  and 
University  Clubs  and  the  Wichita  Falls  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  One  of  the  signal  honors  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Culbertson  was  his  selection  as  a member 
of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  made  up 
of  seventy  men  in  the  United  States  chosen  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  largest  commercial  and  industrial 
interests  in  the  country.  In  the  developing  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  this  council  has 
rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  commercial  and 
industrial  organizations  throughout  every  portion 
of  America. 

Mr.  Culbertson  is  unmarried  and  resides  at  1008 
Van  Buren  Street. 

MOS  J.  MITCH  EL  I . member  of  the  M.  & 
V.  Tank  Company  (a  co-partnership),  City 
National  Bank  Building,  moved  to  Wichita 
Falls  in  1918  and  formed  a partnership 
E.  Van  Wormer.  They  are  manufacturers’ 
agents  and  general  distributors  for  bolted  steele 
tanks,  representing  the  Butler  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Kansas  City.  The  firm  does  a general  job- 
bing business  in  Texas,  Kansas,  Wyoming,  Montana. 
Louisiana,  California  and  Mexico.  They  also  sell 
redwood  and  cypress  tanks  and  do  a retail  business 
in  this  district.  Mr.  Van  Wormer  is  in  charge  of 
the  o kce  of  the  company  in  Wichita  Falls,  which 
is  the  headquarters,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  looks  after 
the  outside  domestic  and  foreign  business.  He  and 
his  partner  are  also  independent  oil  operators  in 
this  field  and  hold  leases  in  other  parts  of  the  state 
and  Louisiana. 


with  F. 
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Prior  to  going  into  business  at  Wichita  Falls 
Mr.  Mitchell  was  in  the  tank  business  in  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma.  At  one  time  he  represented  the  Eastern 
Tank  Company  of  Chanute,  Kansas.  He  has  also 
been  an  oil  operator  in  Ohio  and  other  places.  He 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  oil  development  of 
the  country  and  is  enthusiastic  over  the  outlook  for 
the  industry  in  Texas,  expressing  the  belief  that 
the  state  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  leading  oil 
states  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Mitchell  came  originally  from  Scranton,  Pa., 
where  he  was  born  in  1871.  His  father,  R.  Y. 
Mitchell,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  oil  men  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  mother  was  Lydia  (Avery)  Mitchell. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Pennsylvania  schools. 

He  lives  at  the  Kemp  Hotel,  is  a member  of  the 
Wichita  Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is 
always  found  among  the  live  wires  of  his  city  who 
are  working  to  make  Wichita  Falls  the  leading 
city  of  Texas.  He  travels  quite  extensively,  visiting 
all  the  prominent  oil  districts  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries. 

OHN  T.  WARE,  manager  of  the  J.  W.  Ware 
Company,  2103  Ross  Avenue,  dealers  in 
druggists’  sundries,  has,  in  a remarkably 
I short  time,  come  to  be  one  of  the  prominent 
factors  in  the  drug  business  of  Texas.  The  unusual 
success  of  the  enterprise  of  which  he  is  the  manager 
furnishes  abundant  proof  of  his  business  efficiency 
and  of  his  knowledge  of  the  field.  He  is  associated 
with  his  brother,  J.  W.  Ware,  who  in  addition  to  his 
business  here,  owns  a half  interest  in  the  Ware  & 
White  Company  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  carrying  a similar 
line  of  supplies.  The  J.  W.  Ware  Company,  estab- 
lished in  1914  Joy  the  Ware  brothers,  has  had  a vig- 
orous growth  from  its  very  beginning,  in  spite  of  the 
somewhat  depressed  conditions,  due  to  the  war, 
under  which  it  was  launched.  Steadily  its  patron- 
age has  been  extended  until  it  now  covers  all  of 
Texas,  Louisiana  and  South  Oklahoma  and  parts  of 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas.  Eight  salesmen  are  on 
the  road  and  five  other  employes  are  in  the  office. 
Stocks  and  bonds  totaling  from  forty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  furnish  part  of  the  financial  basis  and 
a business  closely  approaching  a quarter  of  a million 
dollars  is  carried  on  annually. 

Mr.  Ware  was  born  in  Seale,  Alabama,  May  19, 
1884.  His  parents  are  Judson  J.  and  Lavina  Ware, 
nee  Keys.  The  public  schools  of  Alabama  supplied 
his  early  education  though  his  keen  business  insight 
has  come,  as  it  always  does,  from  the  school  of 
practical  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  Mr.  Ware 
entered  the  wholesale  drug  business  in  Denver  with 
a brother,  A.  P.  Ware,  where  he  remained  for  four 
years.  Partly  through  the  influence  of  his  brother, 
J.  W.  Ware,  who  had  been  traveling  in  Texas  for 
fifteen  years  for  Lampton,  Crane  and  Ramey  Com- 
pany of  Louisville,  he  came  to  Dallas  and  started  the 
same  line  of  business  he  had  been  engaged  in  at 
Denver..  Two  years  later  the  present  establishment 
was  conceived  and  began  its  history,  having  as  its 
most  valuable  asset  the  combined  experience  of  the 
Ware  brothers  and  their  large  acquaintance  • with 
the  field  as  a whole.  Six  thousand  square  feet  of 
floor  space  are  used  and  everything  in  the  general 
line  of  drug  sundries  is  handled. 

In  1915  Mr.  Ware  was  married  in  Chicago  to 
Miss  Genevieve  Zahn,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  There 
are  no  children.  The  Ware  home  is  located  at  1509 
North  Peak  Street. 


Mr.  Ware  is  a member  of  the  A.  F.  & A.  M., 
having  taken  the  Scottish  Rite  and  Commandery 
degrees.  He  is  also  a shriner,  retaining  his  mem- 
bership in  the  El  Jebel  Temple  of  Denver.  He  has 
been  actively  associated  with  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce during  his  entire  residence  in  Dallas. 

John  T.  Ware  is  one  of  the  men  who  early  in  life 
recognized  that  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  and 
maintain  a business  on  any  other  principles  than 
those  of  just  representation  and  genuine  service. 
To  these  ideals  he  has  coupled  an  interest  in  his 
work,  an  abundance  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  and 
tireless  industry.  With  such  qualifications,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  has  climbed  rapidly  and  gives 
promise  of  taking  one  of  the  foremost  places  in  his 
field  of  endeavor. 

if—  ■■■  —•ye OHN  A.  FISHER,  owner  of  the  John  A. 
r -v'  Gj  Fisher  Company,  1102-1104-1106  Wood 
| Street,  Dallas,  with  branch  establishments 

8 ' at  535  South  Flores  Street,  San  Antonio, 

and  in  the  city  of  Houston,  Texas,  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  founded  the  only  business  of  its  kind 
in  the  Lone  Star  State — distributing  papef  products. 
The  organization  was  effected  in  1909  and  serves 
the  wholesale  trade  only,  being  direct  distributors 
for  manufacturers  and  state  manager  for  the  Ad- 
vance Bag  and  Paper  Co.,  of  Middleton,  Ohio.  Print- 
ing is  done  for  other  paper  houses.  The  paper  busi- 
ness as  it  is  interwoven  with  the  commercial  life 
is  an  immense  industry.  It  has  its  share  in  every 
activity  of  public  trade,  from  wrapping  the  small 
parcels  of  the  thousands  of  drug  stores  or  shops 
of  small  articles,  to  the  enclosing  of  the  miles  of 
dry  goods  of  the  fashionable  places.  All  this  labelled 
wrapping  comes  from  somewhere  and  the  John  A. 
Fisher  Company  strives  to  secure  this  part  of  the 
business.  When  one  considers  that  Texas  consumes 
85,500,000  worth  of  wrapping  paper,  bags  and  kin- 
dred lines,  one  can  fully  appreciate  the  possibilities 
of  the  paper  business  in  Texas.  Mr.  Fisher  has 
secured  a lot  75x90  feet  on  South  Lamar  Street  and 
he  expects  to  build  a seven-story  paper  warehouse 
during  1922. 

Mr.  Fisher  is  a native  Texan,  he  was  born  at 
Jefferson  in  1865.  His  parents  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Fisher  from  the  state  of  New  York.  They 
came  to  Texas,  locating  at  Jefferson,  in  1854,  and 
are  thereby  among  the  pioneers  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  our  state  today.  The  Lone  Star  State  gave 
the  youth  his  education.  Mr.  Fisher  came  to  Dallas 
in  1886  and  has  been  a leader  among  the  business 
men  from  that  date.  He  was  identified  for  five  years 
with  the  Boedeker  Ice  Cream  Company  and  then 
went  into  the  jewelry  business.  Later  he  began 
selling  paper  lines  as  a traveling  salesman,  saw  the 
immense  possibilities  of  the  industry  and  the  result 
was  the  John  A.  Fisher  Company  of  today. 

In  1890,  at  Dallas,  Miss  Nellie  Guy  Steere,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Steere,  from  Devon- 
shire, England,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Fisher.  J. 
Earle,  Eleanor  A.,  Abent  R.  and  Dorothy  Ann  are 
their  children.  The  family  has  residence  at  491S 
Swiss  Avenue. 

Mr.  Fisher  is  identified  with  the  Lakewood  and  the 
Automobile  Clubs,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Open  Shop  Association  of  his  city.  Quiet  and 
unassuming,  yet  he  is  felt  in  any  realm  which  he 
enters  and  at  once  is  assigned  a place  with  those 
who  achieve.  He  has  made  a sure  place  in  Dallas 
for  himself  and  in  the  Southwest  for  his  business. 
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OSEPH  L.  MAYFIELD,  City  National  Bank 
Building,  oil  operator,  is  president  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Company  which  is  having  a 
big  part  in  the  immense  development  of 
the  Wichita  County  and  North  Texas  oil  fields.  The 
company  holds  a large  number  of  producing  wells 
whose  combined  daily  flow  is  enormous.  Associated 
with  Mr.  Mayfield  in  official  capacity  are  J.  L.  Staley, 
first  vice-president  of  the  company,  and  P.  P.  Lang- 
ford, second  vice-president  and  C.  C.  McDonald, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Besides  his  interests  in 
connection  with  the  company,  Mr.  Mayfield  operates 
independently  extensively  and  holds  nearly  100,000 
acres  in  leases  and  royalties  and  fee  in  all  oil  sec- 
tions of  northwest  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Mayfield  was  born  at  Kosciosko,  Miss.,  on 
March  7,  1878.  His  parents  were  L.  R.  Mayfield, 
a cotton  planter,  and  Leona  Leinbauch  Mayfield. 
In  1881  they  yielded  to  the  call  of  the  Lone  Star 
State  and  came  to  Texas  where  they  settled  at 
Dublin.  After  a thorough  course  in  the  Texas 
public  schools,  Mr.  Mayfield  attended  the  National 
Normal  University  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1890.  He  then  spent  one  year  in 
travel;  for  the  next  two  years,  1897-99,  he  taught 
school  in  Texas.  In  1900  he  mined  for  gold  in 
Colorado.  From  1901  until  190-1,  he  followed  the 
mercantile  business  and  from  1905  until  1908  he 
was  interested  in  stock  ranches  in  western  Texas 
where  he  raised  horses  and  cattle.  From  1908  until 
1911  Mr.  Mayfield  traveled  for  a Baltimore  whole- 
sale clothing  house  out  of  Dublin,  Texas.  In  1911 
he  followed  the  call  of  the  wild  cat  in  the  oil  business 
at  Electra,  and  after  two  years  of  such  experience 
he  scouted  acreage  for  other  parties  for  two  more 
years.  In  1915  he  returned  to  Electra  and  operated 
on  the  McLaurin  tract.  Here  he  met  with  big  suc- 
cess and  has  continued  operations  extensively  ever 
since. 

In  1901,  at  Dublin,  Texas,  Miss  Jessie  Miller,  a 
Texas  girl,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Mayfield.  They 
have  two  children — Josephine,  age  nineteen,  and 
Herbert,  age  sixteen.  The  family  resides  at  1200 
Filmore  St.  Mr.  Mayfield  is  a member  of  the  Elks, 
the  Wichita  Club  and  the  Forrest  Country  Club  and 
th^e  Chamber  of  Commerce.  As  president  of  an 
aggressive  and  able  company,  with  already  a big 
business  to  their  credit,  Mr.  Mayfield  will  be  a 
leader  in  oil  activities  for  many  years  to  come. 

HOWARD  A.  HILL,  President  of  the  Hill  Com- 
pany, 711  Mrs.  Dan  WTaggoner  Building,  is 
a geologist  by  profession  and  an  oil  operator 
for  profit,  and  occupies  a prominent  place 
in  both  profession  and  business  in  the  oil  industry 
of  Texas. 

The  Hill  Company,  which  was  organized  in  April, 
1919,  by  Mr.  Hill  and  associates,  has  considerable 
acreage  and  producing  oil  wells  in  North  Texas, 
where  the  outlook  for  continued  production  is  good. 

Mr.  Hill  is  a Kentuckian  by  birth,  born  at  Owens- 
boro August  14,  187G.  His  father,  J.  F.  Hill,  was  a 
prominent  business  man  of  that  city.  His  mother 
was  Miss  Elinor  E.  Moore  of  Ohio. 

After  several  years  instruction  under  a private 
tutor,  Mr.  Hill  entered  Y'ale  University  and  attended 
that  institution  with  the  class  of  189G.  Two  years 
later  he  studied  with  the  Leeds  Classes  under  Dr. 
Geikie,  a noted  geologist,  and  concluded  his  geo- 
logical studies  at  Edinborough,  Scotland,  in  1889. 

. After  returning  from  Scotland,  Mr.  Hill  spent  four 


years  in  California,  doing  literary  work  at  Pasa- 
dena. In  1904  he  went  to  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma  and 
there  spent  two  years  building  the  Okmulgee  interur- 
ban  railroad.  In  1906  he  moved  to  Tulsa  where  he 
spent  over  a decade  in  oil  geographical  operations, 
coming  to  Texas  and  locating  in  Ft.  Worth  in  1918. 

Like  all  other  Texas  oil  men,  he  is  a booster  for 
Fort  Worth  and  attributes  the  city’s  recent  remark- 
able growth  to  the  development  of  the  oil  business 
in  North  Texas.  The  city  has  profited  by  the  pub- 
licity it  has  received,  he  says,  and  will  continue  to 
grow  into  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Hill  lives  at  the  Hickman  Apartments.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Elks  Lodge  at  Oklahoma  City,  the 
International  Research  Society  of  London  and  the 
Fort  Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

AS.  W.  SMITH.  “Its  the  best”  means 
Smith’s  ice  cream.  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Smith, 
president  of  Smith’s  Ice  Cream  Factory  of 
2125  North  Harwood  Street,  is  a real 
pioneer  in  the  Dallas  ice  cream  business.  In  1899, 
although  at  that  time  there  was  no  forewarning  of 
prohibition  and  the  consequent  boost  in  ice  cream 
consumption,  Mr.  Smith  saw  the  possibilities  of 
making  money  in  ice  cream  and  started  to  manufac- 
ture this  product  in  a small  factory  equipped  with 
hand  freezers,  the  finished  delicacy  being  delivered 
to  customers  by  a one  horse  drawn  wagon. 

Today  the  modern  sanitary  Smith  factory  has  a 
daily  ouput  of  three  thousand  gallons.  The  cream 
is  frozen  by  direct  expansion,  the  most  improved 
method,  ice  and  salt  being  used  only  to  ship  the 
cream.  Seventeen  trucks  and  three  teams  and 
wagons  are  needed  for  its  distribution.  This  cream 
is  sold  wholesale  not  only  to  retail  dealers  in  Dallas 
but  in  North  Texas  within  a one  hundred  mile  radius 
of  this  city. 

The  company  owns  the  property  upon  which  it  is 
located  and  ’does  about  §500,000  business  per  year. 
There  are  40  people  in  the  organization  and  it  was 
the  first  to  place  its  freezing  room  in  plain  view  of 
the  public  passing  by  the  factory  and  Mr.  Smith  has 
led  the  way  in  every  manner  in  the  manufacturing  of 
ice  cream. 

“The  ice  cream  business  today  is  only  in  its  in- 
fancy,” Mr.  Smith  states  confidently.  "Where  we 
have  an  output  today  of  three  thousand  gallons,  in 
the  next  five  years  we  will  be  manufacturing  at 
least  six  thousand  gallons.” 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  and  reared  in  Dallas  County 
and  says  that  he  intends  to  stay  where  he  is — in 
the  best  town  in  the  Southwest.  Mr.  Smith’s  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Smith,  were  old  Dallas  settlers. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  B Bachman, 
the  former  owner  of  the  Bachman’s  Dam  property, 
who  settled  there  in  1854.  Air.  Smith  was  born  in 
1875  and  educated  in  the  Dallas  public  schools. 
After  he  left  his  father’s  farm,  Mr.  Smith  became 
manager  of  the  Pasteurized  Milk  Company,  which 
position  he  held  for  about  two  years  until  he  de- 
cided to  go  into  the  ice  cream  business. 

In  1897  Mr.  Smith  was  married  to  Miss  Jimmie 
May,  a Dallas  girl,  whose  people  also  had  been 
among  the  first  Dallas  settlers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
have  three  children,  Chas.  Russell.  Helen  Rhea  and 
James  Louis.  Their  home  is  at  4003  Rawlins  Street. 
Mr.  Smith  is  well-known  in  lodge  circles,  being  a 32d 
degree  Mason,  a Shriner,  a member  of  Hella  Temple, 
and  Dallas  Blue  Lodge  No.  7G0.  As  a member  of 
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the  Rotary  £lub  and  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce he  is  actively  behind  every  progressive  busi- 
ness movement. 

B.  THOMAS,  owner  of  the  Thomas  Confec- 
tionery Company,  has  become  so  vitally  as- 
sociated with  the  confectionery  business 
that  his  name  is  almost  a synonym  for 
“sweets.”  The  phenomenal  growth  of  his  trade 
makes  it  apparent  that  it  has  been  directed  by  one 
who  not  only  knows  the  public  taste  but  who  also 
sees  to  it  that  nothing  but  the  best  is  offered.  Mr. 
Thomas  was  not  driven  into  the  confectionery  busi- 
ness as  the  result  of  prohibition  but  early  in  life  he 
recognized  it  as  supplying  a line  of  commodities  for 
which  the  American  public  would  always  furnish  a 
demand.  Perhaps  no  group  of  establishments 
in  the  South  have  made  fuller  provision  for 
the  “sweet  tooth”  than  the  Thomas  stores.  In  1909 
the  first  of  these  stores  was  established  and  one  by 
one  their  number  has  been  increased  until  there  are 
now  five  of  them  in  addition  to  a wholesale 
factory  and  none  would  dare  prophesy  what  the  end 
will  be.  Each  of  these  stores  handles  a full  line 
of  candies,  ice  cream,  luncheonettes,  bakery  goods 
and  cigars. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  born  in  Parker  County,  Texas,  in 
May,  1882.  His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Thomas 
Sr.,  have  for  many  years  been  members  of  the  well- 
to-do  farming  class  of  Parker  county.  They  be- 
queathed to  their  son  that  rare  business  insight  and 
tireless  industry  which  has  been  the  basis  of  his 
success. The  public  schools  of  Texas  are  responsible 
for  his  formal  education.  As  a boy  Mr.  Thomas 
worked  in  a confectionery  shop  and  no  doubt  received 
there  many  of  the  ideas  and  business  principles  which 
have  since  been  used  to  such  fine  advantage.  For  a 
time  he  was  employed  as  a traveling  salesman  be- 
fore coming  to  Dallas  but  his  real  place  in  life  was 
not  found  till  he  entered  the  confectionery  business 
for  himself.  His  business  career  is  another  example 
of  men  w'ho  wander  a bit  before  settling  into 
the  enterprise  for  which  they  are  permanently  fitted. 

In  1913  Mr.  Thomas  was  married  to  Miss  Helen 
Hacher  of  Dallas.  There  are  no  children.  The 
Thomas  home  is  located  at  3520  Beverly  Drive. 

Few  men  have  achieved  so  thoroughly  a mastery 
of  the  confectionery  business  in  all  its  details  as  has 
Mr.  Thomas.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a better 
illustration  of  the  high  degree  of  efficiency  that  has 
been  attained  by  constant  application  to  a definite 
field.  However,  he  has  not  allowed  hjs  interests 
to  be  narrowed  to  his  own  particular  enterprise,  but 
his  record  as  a member  of  the  Puritan  Lodge,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Retail  Confectioners 
Association  shows  that  he  has  taken  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  community  welfare  and  has  responded 
willingly  and  liberally  to  the  demands  which  neces- 
sarily devolve  upon  a loyal  citizen. 

ILLARD  A.  WALLACE,  president  of  the 
Adolphus  Man’s  Shop  (men’s  furnishing 
goods),  established  this  business  in  July, 
1919,  in  company  with  J.  D.  Hoard,  vice- 
president  and  J.  E.  Payne,  Jr.,  secretary-treasurer. 
Their  choice  of  location,  the  Adolphus  Hotel  build- 
ing, from  which  the  firm  took  it’s  name,  was  a most 
fortunate  one,  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  business 
and  hotel  district  of  Dallas,  thus  drawing  not  only 
local  patronage  but  that  of  the  traveling  public  as 
well,  and  evidences  the  good  business  judgment  of 
the  firm,  while  the  volume  of  their  business  during 


the  first  year  proves  their  ability  to  supply  the 
modern  fashions  and  cater  to  the  taste  of  a particu- 
lar clientele. 

Born  in  McKinney,  Texas,  in  1889,  Mr.  Wallace 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
city.  He  was  attracted  to  the  men’s  furnishing 
business  and  on  leaving  school  entered  the  men’s 
department  of  one  of  the  large  department  stores 
of  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  where  he  remained  until 
1911,  wrhen  he  went  with  Washer  Bros.,  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  in  the  same  department,  leaving  that 
firm  to  take  a similar  position  with  Sol  Dreyfus  of 
Dallas.  In  1918  he  became  connected  with  the  Kin- 
sella  Hat  Company  of  Dallas,  traveling  throughout 
the  state  of  Oklahoma  for  that  concern.  Having 
had  a very  thorough  training  in  various  lines  of 
his  chosen  business,  Mr.  Wallace  decided  to  open 
an  establishment  of  his  own,  which  he  did  in  July, 
1919,  the" immediate  success  of  which  undertaking 
proved  his  ability  and  thorough  fitness. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Vallie  Skinner  of  Wichita 
Falls,  in  1909.  They  have  one  daughter,  Marion, 
nine  years  of  age,  who  is  at  present  attending  school 
in  Dallas.  The  family  reside  at  45021-2  Junius 
Avenue,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Mr.  Wallace  is  a member  of  the  Dallas  Athletic 
Club,  w'hich  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive clubs  of  the  city,  if  not  of  the  entire 
Southwest. 

LARENCE  E.  KENNEMER,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Columbia  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, 309  Dundee  Street,  manufacturers  and 
wholesale  dealers  in  ice,  has  been  connected 
e ice  and  cold  storage  business  in  Texas  for 
almost  twenty  years  and  is  now  in  active  charge  of 
one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  city  and  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  modern,  cold  storage  plants  in  the 
state. 

The  Columbia  Manufacturing  Company  has  done 
its  full  share  to  break  the  spell  of  summer  and  to 
make  life  bearable  in  a Southern  city  even  in  Au- 
gust. Through  its  prompt  and  efficient  service  it  has 
established  an  enviable  reputation  and  serves  an 
extensive  patronage.  A daily  output  of  approxi- 
mately 260  tons  of  ice  is  produced.  In  addition  to  his 
duties  with  the  Columbia  Company  Mr.  Kennemer 
is  secretary-treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the 
Oak  Lawn  Ice  & Fuel  Company  is  a stockholder  in 
the  Texas  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Company,  on  which 
approximately  $200, 000  has  been  spent  recently  in 
improvements  alone. 

Mr.  Kennemer  is  a native  of  Alabama,  born  at 
Hollywood,  October  18,  1882.  His  parents,  Nathan 
A.  and  Julia  (McCarroll)  Kennemer,  belonged  to  the 
substantial  farming  class  and  gave  their  son  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  education  offered  by  the  schools  of 
Hollywood.  In  February,  1901.  Mr.  Kennemer  came 
to  Dallas  and  entered  at  once  into  the  retail  ice 
business.  He  began  with  only  one  wagon  and  at  the 
end  of  twelve  years  he  was  using  twenty  wagons. 
In  1912  he  wrent  into  the  wholesale  ice  business  in 
which  he  remained  until  February  1,  1920,  when  he 
became  general  manager  of  the  Columbia  Manufac- 
turing Company. 

On  May  25,  1907,  Mr.  Kennemer  was  married  to 
Miss  Jenny  Coyle,  daughter  of  W.  J.  Coyle,  of  Dallas 
Clarence  Elliott,  a twelve  year  old  son,  is  the  only 
child.  The  Kennemer  home  is  at  3927  Cole  Avenue. 

Mr.  Kennemer  is  a staunch  advocate  of  the  Demo 
cratic  party. 
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OHN  F.  EMEIUCH.  president  and  organ- 
izer of  the  E me  rich  Oil  Company,  Wichita 
Falls,  directs  one  of  America’s  recent  but 
most  prosperous  companies.  E.  L.  Small- 
wood, of  New  York  City,  is  vice-president  of  the 
corporation  and  Joseph  Shaw,  of  Wichita  Falls, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  Emerich  Oil  Company 
is  capitalized  at  $1,500,000  and  operates  in  the 
Northwest  Field,  Burkburnett,  Electra  and  Young 
County  lields,  already  has  twenty-eight  producing 
wells,  three  rotary  rigs  developing  three  separate 
leases  at  present,  and  holds  27,000  acres  of  proven 
and  semi-proven  territory.  The  company  has  also 
large  acreage  in  the  Tampico  field  of  Old  Mexico. 

Mr.  Emerich  was  born  at  Mason  City,  111.,  on 
September  S.  1883.  His  parents  are  Adam  Emerich 
and  Ruth  Wright  Emerich  and  now  live  at  Burling- 
ton, Kansas.  Ottawa  public  schools  and  Ottawa 
University,  Kansas,  gave  the  youth  his  education 
and,  as  a start  in  his  business  career,  John  F. 
Emerich  began  railroading-.  He  was  train  dis- 
patcher for  the  Rock  Island;  later  he  served  as 
traveling  passenger  agent  for  the  same  road  until 
he  resigned  and  went  into  the  oil  business  in  Okla- 
homa. He  began  in  block  819,  a condemned  field, 
but  opened  up  what  is  now  known  as  the  Emerich 
Pool,  drilled  eight  wells  that  average  from  1,200 
to  2,400  barrels  per  day,  and  then  sold  his  interests 
in  the  field  he  had  thus  brought  in  to  the  Kansas 
& Gulf  Co.  for  $1,250,000.  This  was  the  outcome 
of  a three-year  development  for  it  was  in  1914  that 
Mr.  Emerich  started  in  the  business  in  Oklahoma 
and  it  was  in  1917  that  he  sold.  He  then  came  to 
Wichita  Falls,  where  he  organized  the  Emerich  Oil 
Company,  which,  with  all  of  its  big  financial  back- 
ing, its  thousands  of  acres  of  proven  territory  and 
its  many  producing  wells,  has  less  than  twenty 
stockholders.  Mr.  Emerich  is  also  a director  in  the 
High  Speed  Steel  Company  of  New  York. 

Recently  Mr.  Emerich  purchased  a 2,000  acre 
ranch  in  California  where  he  expects  to  spend  his 
summers. 

In  1907  at  Shawnee,  Okla.,  Mr.  Emerich  married 
Miss  Bloom  Eggerman,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  They 
reside  at  1011  Monroe  Street. 

Mr.  Emerich  is  a Mason  to  the  thirty-second  de- 
gree, a Shriner  of  the  Indian  Temple,  Oklahoma 
City,  a member  of  the  Wichita  Golf  Club,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  a Presbyterian  by  church  af- 
filiation. Youthful,  powerful  in  executive  ability, 
founder  and  president  of  the  Emerich  Oil  Company, 
one  of  the  'argest  and  strongest  in  the  Lone  Star 
State,  Texas  is  glad  to  welcome  and  adopt  this  man 
of  big  business  and  looks  to  him  as  an  important 
factor  in  her  future  development. 

ORERT  L.  UNDERWOOD,  oil  operator  and 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Underwood  Drilling  Company,  Inc.,  Morgan 
Building,  came  to  Wichita  Falls  in  January 
of  1919  ami  immediately  engaged  in  the  oil  business, 
taking  an  active  part  in  development  of  the  various 
fields  of  this  section  since  that  time.  On  October 
1,  1919,  he  organized  the  drilling  company  which 
bears  his  name  and  has  been  very  successful  with  it. 
Besides  his  activity  with  the  drilling  company  Mr. 
Underwood  is  also  interested  in  leases  and  produc- 
tion and  has  acquired  some  very  valuable  holdings. 

A native  Texan.  Mr.  Underwood  was  born  in 
Coryelle  County,  August  9,  188(5.  He  is  a son  of 


John  W.  Underwood,  pioneer  Texan  and  a well  known 
resident  of  Coryelle  County  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Underwood  received  his  education  in  the  public 
and  high  schools  of  Central  West  Texas  and  early 
in  life  engaged  in  business  for  himself.  He  has  had 
an  active  career  in  the  oil  business. 

On  March  11,  1909,  Mr.  Underwood  was  married 
at  Hamlin,  Texas,  to  Miss  Maggie  J.  Hale,  a native 
Texan.  They  have  three  children,  Clay,  Guy  Herring 
and  Anita  Lee.  The  family  resides  at  1620  Twelfth 
Street,  Wichita  Falls. 

Mr.  Underwood  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
posted  oil  men  now  operating  in  the  North  and 
West  Texas  fields  and  is  conceded  to  be  an  authority 
on  matters  pertaining  to  drilling.  He  is  enterprising 
and  energetic  and  an  enthusiastic  booster  for  Wichita 
Falls.  Mr.  Underwood  is  a member  of  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

SID  HUDSON,  district  manager  of  the  Geo. 
P.  Ide  and  Co.,  Inc.,  located  1006  Com- 
merce Street,  has  been  actively  engaged 
with  this  company  for  twenty-five  years. 
He  came  to  Dallas  from  San  Angelo  in  1910  to  open 
up  a Dallas  branch  house  and  accepted  the  position 
which  he  now  occupies.  The  Geo.  P.  Ide  Co.,  Inc., 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  advertised  manufac- 
turers of  shirts  and  collar  concerns  known.  The 
Dallas  branch  supplies  retail  merchants  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 

Prior  to  the  time  Mr.  Hudson  went  into  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Geo.  P.  Ide  & Co.,  he  was  traveling  the 
Texas  territory  for  E.  S.  Jaffray  Dry  Goods  Co.  of 
New  York.  He  then  worked  for  the  Geo.  P.  Ide  & Co. 
for  fifteen  years  before  he  was  given  the  responsible 
position  he  now  holds  as  manager  of  the  Dallas 
branch. 

He  was  born  at  Whaleysville,  Md.,  in  1857.  At 
the  early  age  of  ten  his  people  came  to  Texas  and 
located  at  Caldwell  where  they  remained  for  many 
years.  His  father  was  Major  Hudson,  a prominent 
farmer  in  Burleson  County.  Mr.  Hudson  was  edu- 
cated by  private  tuition.  In  1883  he  married  Miss 
Emma  York,  daughter  of  James  Y"ork,  a planter 
and  merchant  of  Alabama.  Her  people,  however, 
moved  to  Texas  in  1875.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hudson  have 
one  daughter,  Lurline.  She  was  mai-ried  to  Mr.  J.  C. 
Powell,  a prominent  and  influential  rancher  of  West 
Texas  To  them  was  born  one  daughter,  Gene  Cath- 
erine. Mr.  Powell  died  during  the  influenza  epidemic. 
Mr.  Hudson’s  home  is  3715  Gillon  Avenue,  Highland 
Park.  The  family  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

Any  city  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  such  in- 
fluential men  as  Mr.  Hudson  as  a resident  and  busi- 
ness man.  His  success  is  due  to  his  great  will 
power  and  determination  and  he  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  young  business  men. 

E.  DE  BERRY,  manager  of  the  Texas  Parfay 
Company,  bottlers,  811-13  Exposition  Ave- 
nue, a corporation  first  organized  in  1918, 
reorganized  April  15,  1920  is  associated 
with  Dr.  J.  M.  Jones  who  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany, though  not  active  in  the  organization.  The 
Company  manufactures  and  bottles  parfay  and 
soda  waters  and  has  a capacity  for  from  five  to  six 
hundred  cases  per  day,  and  supplies  the  local  trade. 
They  also  manufacture  syrups,  which  are  sold  to  the 
trade  all  over  the  state.-  Six  delivery  trucks  are 
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operated  in  the  city  delivery  service  and  a corps  of 
fourteen  people  are  employed. 

Mr.  DeBerry  was  born  and  reared  on  a farm  and 
for  a number  of  years  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  West  Texas,  but  quit  the  business  in  1898, 
and  went  into  the  saloon  business  at  Gains- 
ville,  Texas,  where  he  operated  the  Anchor  Saloon. 
Later  he  went  into  the  grocery  and  liquor  business 
at  Pilot  Point,  Texas,  and  leaving  that  line  he  went 
on  the  road  as  a cigar  salesman  for  the  Henry 
Reiger  Cigar  Company,  covering  the  entire  state  of 
Texas.  Quitting  the  road  he  came  to  Dallas  in  1903 
and  again  engaged  in  the  saloon  business,  which  he 
continued  until  the  city  went  dry.  He  then  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business  and  followed  that  vocation 
until  the  organization  of  this  company  was  effected. 

Mr.  Deberry  is  a native  of  Madison  County,  Tenn., 
born  in  1807,  son  of  D.  L.  DeBerry,  a farmer,  de- 
ceased. He  attended  the  schools  of  his  community, 
acquiring  such  an  education  as  the  public  schools  of 
those  days  provided.  Pie  has  twice  been  married,  his 
first  wife  dying  in  1S95.  His  second  wife  bore  him 
one  son,  Charles  B.,  20  years  old,  and  a traveling 
salesman.  He  and  his  father  are  the  owners  of  the 
Sun  Crush  Distributing  Co.,  exclusive  distributers 
for  Sun  Crush,  a genuine  orange  juice  drink,  in  Dal- 
las and  Fort  Worth.  This  drink  is  one  of  the  most 
healthful  drinks  on  the  market  and  may  be  found  at 
all  leading  drug  stores  and  drink  stands.  The  of- 
fice of  this  company  is  located  at  1811-1813  Expo- 
sition Avenue,  Dallas. 

Mr.  DeBerry  and  his  son  are  members  of  the  T.  P. 
A.  He  has  great  faith  in  the  future  greatness  of 
Dallas  and  is  confident  that  its  growth  in  the  next 
few  years  will  surpass  all  of  its  former  strides. 
|Tp?|y!T]  B.  SHANNON,  wholesale  coal  dealer  with 
IMlI  offices  713  Southwestern  Life  Building,  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  coal 
I Tr*’!  dealer  in  Dallas  who  is  still  in  the  business. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  he  has  given  his  entire  atten- 
tion to  coal  distribution  during  which  time  he  has 
come  to  know  all  the  men  of  prominence  in  the  coal 
industry  in  the  south  and  has  established  an  ex- 
tensive patronage. 

Mr.  Shannon  went  into  the  wholesale  coal  business 
in  1893  and  his  territory  both  for  selling  and  for  buy- 
ing has  gradually  been  extended.  He  now  deals  in 
coal  that  is  mined  in  Illinois,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma 
and  Texas,  selling  it  throughout  North  Texas.  Mr. 
Shannon  is  not  one  of  the  coal  dealers  wrho  has  been 
discouraged  by  the  reduced  demand  for  coal  due  to 
the  introduction  of  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas,  but  he 
feels  that  depression  in  the  coal  industry  is  only  tem- 
porary as  is  already  being  shown.  His  own  business 
enjoyed  a 50  per  cent  increase  in  1919  over  1918  and 
the  increase  for  1920  was  even  greater.  He  has 
salesmen  on  the  road  constantly  and  travels  him- 
self much  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Shannon  was  born  in  Houston,  August  2,  1872. 
His  father,  D.  W.  Shannon,  was  a native  of  New 
York  but  came  to  Texas  at  an  early  day  and  served 
through  the  Civil  War  in  the  Confederate  army.  Pie 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Wichita  Falls  and'  be- 
came prominent  there  as  an  attorney  and  civil  en- 
gineer. He  was  one  of  the  engineers  who  laid  out 
the  city  of  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  His  wife  was 
formerly  Miss  Arbella  Abel,  a native  of  Mississippi. 
In  1875  the  family  moved  to  Dallas  and  a year  later 
the  elder  Mr.  Shannon’s  death  occurred  at  Wichita 
Falls.  Until  he  was  eleven  years  old  the  younger 


Shannon  attended  the  public  schools  of  Dallas  but 
at  that  early  age  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  be- 
gin working.  His  first  employment  was  cash  boy 
for  Sanger  Brothers,  which  place  he  held  for  a year. 
For  the  next  three  years  he  was  railroading  and  for 
three  more  years  he  was  employed  in  a bank.  Dur- 
ing these  years  of  training  in  the  school  of  life  he 
was  an  apt  student  and  when  he  went  into  the  coal 
business  in  1893  he  carried  with  him  a valuable  store 
of  experience  and  general  knowledge. 

On  June  8,  1904,  Mr.  Shannon  was  married  to  Miss 
Cora  Walsen,  daughter  of  Fred  G.  Walsen,  one  of 
the  pioneer  merchants  of  Colorado  and  afterwards 
Treasurer  of  the  state.  The  two  children  are  Con- 
stance and  M.  B.,  Jr.  The  Shannon  residence  is  at 
1121  Apple  street. 

Mr.  Shannon  has  witnessed  the  development  of 
Dallas  from  a town  of  7,000  to  its  present  size,  and 
he  has  implicit  faith  that  its  future  development  will 
be  as  great  as  the  past.  He  has  entered  heartily 
into  every  forward  movement  and  is  a tireless  sup- 
porter of  enterprises  for  civic  advancement.  From 
1915  to  1917  Mr.  Shannon  served  the  city  as  Finance 
Commissioner.  He  is  a member  of  the  local  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  University  Club,  the  Dallas  Country  Club,  the 
Auto  Club  and  a director  of  the  American  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  and  of  the  Dallas  Railway  Co.  His 
long  residence  in  Dallas  and  his  worthy  career  have 
been  the  means  of  attracting  to  himself  a large  group 
of  intimate  friends. 

ALTER  B.  SAMUELL,  pioneer  Texan,  in  his 
business  career  of  a little  over  forty  years, 
has  been  as  active  in  the  wholesale  grain, 
lumber  and  oil  mill  business  as  any  man  in 
Texas  during  the  same  time.  Practically  every  sec- 
tion of  the  state  has  known  his  organizing  and  pro- 
moting genius  in  oil  mills.  He  had  been,  thereby, 
one  of  the  benefactors  of  his  state,  for  before  the 
present  day  efficiency  of  the  Texas  oil  mill  farmers 
everywhere  discarded  their  cotton  seed,  many  burn- 
ing tons  of  them  to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  which 
today,  because  of  the  products  now  derived  from 
them,  are  a valuable  part  of  the  farming  crop.  The 
cotton  oil  business  of  Texas  runs  into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  the  securing  of  this 
by-product  has  led  to  the  utilization  of  still  others. 
In  like  manner  the  present-day  immense  grain  busi- 
ness was  not  possible  until  the  founding  and  estao- 
lishment  of  many  and  large  wholesale  grain  con- 
cerns; Mr.  Samuell  was  a forerunner  in  Texas  in 
this  respect  also,  being  one  of  the  earliest  in  this 
field  of  commerce.  Just  as  he  had  been  of  great 
use  in  creating  marketing  systems  for  land  products 
and  for  their  utilization,  so  Mr.  Samuell  has  also 
been  a leader  in  developing  real  estate  and  farm 
lands;  entire  sections  of  territory  have  been  lifted 
into  higher  values  because  of  his  development. 

Mr.  Samuell  was  born  in  185G,  at  Verona,  Ala. 
His  father,  Wm.  Thornton  Samuell,  a native  of  Ala- 
bama, moved  to  Sherman,  Texas,  in  1879;  his  mother 
was  Salina  (Bridges)  Samuell,  also  a native  of  Ala- 
bama. The  University  of  Oxford,  at  Oxford,  Miss., 
gave  Mr.  Samuell  his  education  while  Texas  has 
reaped  the  benefit  of  his  long  business  career.  Later 
he  moved  to  Greenville,  Texas,  where  he  died  July  7, 
1901. 

In  1885,  at  Greenville,  Texas,  Mr.  Samuell  married 
Miss  Bertha  V.  Stevens,  daughter  of  E.  H.  Stevens, 
who  came  to  Texas  from  Alabama  in  1850.  They 
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have  throe  •children,  Walter  B.,  E.  S.  and  Mrs.  Zora 
(Samuell)  McNeil.  The  family  reside  at  1100  South 
Akard  Street. 

Mr.  Samuell  was  a Mason,  a Knight  of  Honor,  and 
a member  of  the  Order  of  United  Workmen.  As  a 
pioneer  who  yesterday  laid  the  foundations  of  big 
business,  Mr.  Samuell  will  be  remembered  as  a 
pioneer  and  developer  of  Texas. 

OHN  L.  NELSON,  1015  American  National 
Bank  Building,  independent  oil  operator, 
drilling  contractor  and  manager  of  the  Uni- 
versal Drilling  and  Development  Company, 
is  one  of  the  best  known  as  well  as  among  the  most 
successful  of  the  scores  of  independent  oil  men  w'ho 
have  operated  in  the  fields  of  Wichita  County*.  He 
has  been  very*  active  in  the  Northwest  Extension  of 
the  Burkburnett  field,  K.  M.  A.  and  in  the  fields  of 
Union  County,  Arkansas  and  at  Mexia.  He  has 
drilled  a total  of  thirty-three  oil  wells  of  which 
thirty-one  were  successful  producers.  This  is  a 
record  believed  to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  Mid-Continent  oil  fields. 
Besides  making  a splendid  success  of  his  company 
and  paying  to  its  stockholders  more  than  a million 
and  a half  dollars  in  dividends,  Mr.  Nelson  has  ac- 
quired some  splendid  holdings,  including  three  hun- 
dred barrels  settled  daily  production  which  he  owns 
individually. 

His  development  work  during  the  first  three 
months  of  19  22  called  for  a cash  outlay  of  over  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and  his  program  for  the 
year  calls  for  continued  drilling  of  his  extensive 
lease  holdings.  From  fifteen  to  fifty*  men  are  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Nelson  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  born  in  the  northern  part  of 
Louisiana  on  October  24,  1894.  His  father  was 
John  L.  Nelson,  a native  of  Denmark  who  came  to 
the  United  States  in  the  early  eighties.  He  is  now 
deceased.  After  attending  the  public  schools  of 
Louisiana  Mr.  Nelson,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  began 
working  for  a wholesale  drug  company*  but  after 
a short  time  secured  employment  with  the  Gulf  Pro- 
duction Company  as  lease  helper.  He  remained  with 
this  company  for  six  years  at  Oil  City,  Louisiana, 
and  then  went  to  Goose  Creek  in  the  coastal  fields 
as  lease  foreman  for  the  Gulf.  After  a y*ear  and  a 
half  at  Goose  Creek  he  went  to  New  Mexico  and 
later  to  the  oil  fields  in  Wy*oming.  He  then  was 
foreman  for  the  Mid-West  Oil  Company  for  a year 
and  then  came  to  Wichita  Falls  where  he  began 
operating  independently.  He  organized  the  Uni- 
versal Drilling  and  Developing  Company  and  owns 
a large  portion  of  its  capital  stock.  He  is  young, 
aggressive  and  especially  optimistic  regarding  the 
future  of  Wichita  Falls  and  the  oil  fields  surround- 
ing the  city. 

On  November  15,  1920,  Mr.  Nelson  was  married  at 
Saint  Louis,  to  Miss  Alpha  O’Hara,  of  Denison, 
Texas.  They  have  one  son,  John  L.,  Jr.,  and  reside 
at  2909  Ninth  Street. 

Mr.  Nelson  is  a public  spirited,  progressive  type 
of  citizen  and  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge. 

OHN  F.  O’DONOIIOE,  independent  oil 
operator  with  offices  at  221  First  National 
Bank  Building,  is  one  of  the  pioneer  oil 
men  of  Wichita  Falls  and  one  of  the  best 
known.  He  has  been  engaged  in  various  forms  of 
activity  in  the  oil  business  in  this  section  since  1909 
and  has  been  successful.  He  has  been  active  in  the 


Electra  fields  and  has  just  brought  in  a well  that 
extended  the  proven  area  of  that  field  and  is  com- 
mencing other  wells  on  the  same  lease.  For  several 
years  Mr.  O’Donohoe  was  connected  with  some  of  the 
big  companies,  working  as  scout  and  in  other  field 
capacities,  but  since  1916  has  operated  for  himself. 
He  was  active  in  the  Burkburnett  district  during  the 
boom  there  and  has  also  operated  in  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  O’Donohoe  is  a native  of  Mississippi  and  was 
bom  on  October  19,  1885,  but  removed  to  New  Or- 
leans when  but  little  more  than  a baby  and  was 
reared  there.  He  is  a son  of  John  R.  O’Donohoe, 
retired  business  man  of  New  Orleans. 

After  studying  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
Orleans,  Mr.  O’Donohoe  began  his  work  as  time- 
keeper for  a railroad  company,  working  in  the  trans- 
portation department.  He  began  work  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  and  continued  until  he  was  twenty,  at 
which  time  he  left  the  railroad  and  began  work 
for  the  Evangeline  Oil  Company.  He  worked  in  ail 
the  Louisiana  fields  until  1909  when  he  was  sent 
to  Wichita  Falls  as  scout  for  the  old  Guffey 
Petroleum  Company*,  now  the  Gulf  Production  Com- 
pany. He  later  went  with  the  Texas  Company*  and 
continued  with  the  latter  organization  until  he 
entered  business  for  himself  in  1916. 

In  November,  1916,  Mr.  O’Donohoe  was  married 
at  Wichita  Falls  to  Miss  Carrie  Kell,  daughter  of 
Frank  Kell,  banker,  railroad  ou*ner  and  financier  of 
Wichita  Falls.  They  have  one  son.  Jack. 

Mr.  O’Donohoe,  besides  his  oil  interests,  is  heavily 
interested  in  various  other  activities  and  is  a di- 
rector of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Wichita  Falls. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  Wichita 
Club,  Country*  Club  and  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  is  an  enterprising,  progressive  citizen  and  is  ever 
ready  to  aid  in  any  enterprise  that  has  for  its  object 
the  betterment  of  Wichita  Falls.  He  is  an  en- 
thusiastic booster  for  the  city  and  predicts  a popu- 
lation for  Wichita  Falls  of  100,000  by  the  beginning 
of  the  next  decade. 

ILLIAM  J.  LYONS,  sole  proprietor  of  the 
Lyons  Bros.  Company,  Williams  and  Cen- 
tral Railway,  manufacturers  of  non-al- 
coholic beverages  and  vinegar,  is  another 
Dallas  man  who  began  his  business  career  in  the 
East  and  step  by  step  moved  westward  until  he 
came  to  the  “City*  of  the  Hour.”  The  early  part 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  that  pilgrimage  but  he 
reached  the  city*  of  his  final  choice  with  su  ficient 
time  left  to  build  up  an  extensive  trade  in  his  par- 
ticular field  and  to  make  his  presence  felt  in  Dallas 
commercial  circles. 

The  business  of  which  Mr.  Lyons  is  the  head  had 
its  origin  in  San  Antonio,  where,  in  1906,  in  com- 
pany with  his  brother,  Thomas  E.  Lyons,  he  estab- 
lished his  first  factory.  Six  years  later,  seeing  its 
superiority  as  a distributing  center,  he  came  to 
Dallas.  On  January  1,  1919,  a branch  house  was 
opened  in  Atlanta,  with  Mi’.  Paul  Sherrod  in  charge. 
The  Dallas  house  employs  more  than  forty*  people 
and  occupies  20,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  In 
addition  to  the  large  quantities  of  vinegar,  the  house 
mixes  the  well  known  beverages,  “Cherry*  Tip." 
“Muscadine  Punch,”  “Mexican  Hot”  and  “Gin  Ricky.” 
In  1919  the  sales  totaled  more  than  $200,000.  Mr. 
Lyons  recently  established  another  branch  at 
Omaha.  For  the  increase  of  the  business  in  Dallas, 
a quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground  has  already  been 
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secured  'on  the*  Katy  tracks  where  a modern  brick 
factory  will  soon  be  erected. 

Mr.  Lyons  wras  born  in  Shelby  County,  Kentucky, 
in  1874.  His  father,  W.  W.  Lyons,  was  in  the  dis- 
tillery business  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  His  early 
education  was  furnished  by  the  public  schools  of 
Louisville.  When  he  was  twenty-two  years  old  he 
took  a position  with  R.  M.  Hughes  and  Company, 
of  Louisville,  and  remained  with  them  for  four 
years.  In  1900  the  Hughes  Company  established 
a branch  house  in  San  Antonio  of  which  Mr.  Lyons 
became  the  vice-president  and  general  manager.  Six 
years  later  he  and  his  brother  went  into  business 
for  themselves  where  they  remained  until  Mr. 
Lyons  came  to  Dallas  in  1912,  and  established  the 
present  house. 

Mr.  Lyons  was  married  to  Miss  Inez  Shafer  of 
Detroit.  There  are  five  children,  the  oldest  son, 
Reeder,  is  with  the  Atlanta  branch  of  his  father’s 
business.  The  Lyons  home  is  at  5704  Swiss  Ave- 
nue. 

In  addition  to  his  other  interests,  Mr.  Lyons  is  a 
director  of  the  Dallas  Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  He 
is  a Scottish  Rite  Mason,  with  the  Dallas  Con- 
sistory Number  2,  a member  of  the  Hella  Temple, 
the  Dallas  Country  Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Since  his  arrival  in  the  city  he  has  been  a 
liberal  promoter  of  the  best  enterprises  of  a public 
nature  in  Dallas  and  expresses  himself  as  being 
confident  that  she  has  the  makings  of  a great  city. 

LANTON  DAVIS,  3026  Elm  Street,  district 
representative  of  the  Gullett  Gin  Company, 
came  to  Dallas  from  Amite,  Louisiana,  the 
home  office  of  the  company,  when  the  local 
branch  house  was  established  in  1911.  Prior  to  that 
time  he  had  been  connected  with  the  company  in 
its  general  offices  at  Amite  and  altogether  has  been 
with  the  Gullett  people  for  thirty  years. 

The  Gullett  Gin  Company  has  an  interesting  and 
unique  history  and  cotton  gins  manufactured  by  this 
company  -were  sold  from  wagons  in  Texas  in  1849, 
long  before  the  advent  of  railroads  in  this  state.  The 
business  was  originally  founded  in  Aberdeen,  Missis- 
sippi, by  Benjamin  David  Gullett,  a New  England 
inventor,  and  in  1869  was  removed  to  Amite,  Louis- 
iana, in  order  to  be  nearer  the  supply  of  timber  and 
other  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
gin  plants.  On  July  11,  1883,  the  company  was  re- 
organized and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  with  A.  Baldwin,  prominent 
banker  and  business  man  of  New  Orleans  as  its  first 
president.  Every  modern  improvement  which  facili- 
tates the  handling  of  cotton  has  been  embodied  in 
the  Gullett  gins  and  accessory  machinery  and  based 
solely  on  the  merit  of  its  products,  the  business  of 
the  company  has  expanded  until  it  is  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  South’s  leading  industrial  establish- 
ments. The  factory,  storage  sheds  and  warehouses 
at  Amite  cover  over  twenty  acres  of  ground. 

Mr.  Davis  began  his  experience  in  selling  gin  ma- 
chinery when  he  became  connected  with  an  agency 
at  Rome,  Georgia,  which  was  then  representing  the 
Gullett  Company.  Determining  to  master  every  de- 
tail of  the  business,  he  became  connected  directly 
with  the  home  office  and  so  thoroughly  did  he  come 
to  understand  both  the  manufacturing  and  distribut- 
ing end  of  the  business  that  when  the  Dallas  office 
was  opened  he  was  selected  to  manage  it.  Mr.  Davis 
was  born  at  Wetumpka,  Alabama,  in  1871,  and  re-» 


ceived  his  education  in  the  public  schools,  embaiking 
in  the  business  world  at  an  early  age.  He  was  mar- 
ried at  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  in  1895,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Littlejohn.  They  have  four  children, 
Nina,  Harriet,  Helen  and  Clanton,  Jr.  They  reside 
at  5319  Bryan  Street. 

Since  removing  to  Dallas  Mr.  Davis  has  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  civic  and  commercial  life  of 
the  city  and  is  very  optimistic  regarding  its  future 
growth.  The  business  conducted  by  his  company 
from  the  Dallas  office  has  been  very  gratifying  anil 
he  is  expecting  a material  increase  as  more  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  present 
undeveloped  sections  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Davis  is  a member  of  the  Mason  and  Elk 
Lodges  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

^ 4 flLDERT  T.  WALRAVEN,  president  of  the 
f J ^ x.  Walraven  Book  Cover  Company,  also 

a member  of  the  firm  of  Walraven  Brothers^ 
| 1 Manufacturing  Stationers  and  Loose  Leaf 

Equipment,  Inc.,  has  been  identified  with  the  print- 
ing industry  in  Texas  since  1902,  when  he  first  came 
to  the  state  and  located  at  Waco,  where  he  w as 
engaged  in  the  business  for  one  year  before  coming 
to  Dallas.  He  is  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  an 
adjustable  book  cover  that  is  adaptable  to  all  kinds 
of  school  books,  the  patents  covering  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  and  the  company  expects  to  mar- 
ket these  covers  through  agents  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  cover  is  said  to 
be  the  best  of  its  kind  ever  manufactured  and  will 
no  doubt  find  its  way  into  the  schools  of  the  entire 
country.  The  Walraven  Book  Cover  Company, 
which  manufactures  and  markets  these  book  covers, 
is  an  incorporated  concern,  Curtis  E.  Calder,  tieas- 
urer  and  C.  W.  Buffington,  secretary. 

The  firm  of  Walraven  Brothers  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing printing  and  loose  leaf  equipment  firms  of  the 
city,  making  a specialty  of  machine  posting  equip- 
ment of  every  character.  They  enjoy  a large  trade 
throughout  Texas,  their  annual  business  aggregat- 
ing a quarter  of  a million  dollars.  They  specialize 
in  special  forms  for  modern  machine  bookkeeping 
for  every  class  of  business.  Their  systems  are  in- 
stalled free  of  charge,  the  only  cost  to  purchasers 
being  equipment  and  supplies,  and  they  are  the 
only  people  manufacturing  in  Texas  who  furnish 
this  class  of  service.  The  company  has  about  thirty 
employes  in  the  Dallas  plant  and  Mr.  Walraven 
has  complete  charge  of  the  local  business. 

Mr.  Walraven  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tenn..  Au- 
gust 14,  1884,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city.  After  coming  to  Texas  in 
1902  he  worked  for  Hill  Kellner  at  Waco  for  one 
year  and  then  came  to  Dallas  and  was  with  the  A. 
G.  Elliott  Paper  Company,  wholesalers,  for  two 
years.  In  1905  he  went  with  Walraven  Brothers 
and  left  that  firm  after  one  year  to  go  with  II.  B. 
Martin,  law  book  agents  and  stationery,  remaining 
with  this  firm  four  years.  In  1910  he  went  into  busi- 
ness for  himself  under  the  firm  name  of  Walraven 
Brothers,  consisting  of  himself  and  his  father, 
W.  H.  Walraven. 

He  was  married  in  1911  to  Miss  Bessie  Scott, 
of  Missouri,  and  lives  at  1018  North  Bishop  Street. 
He  is  very  prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  being  both 
a Scottish  and  York  Rite  Mason.  He  is  a member 
of  Washington  Lodge  No.  1117,  A.  F.  & A.  M.; 
Dallas  Commandery  No.  6,  Dallas  Council  No.  18, 
Royal  and  Select  Masters,  Dallas  Chapter  No.  17, 
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R.  A.  M.,  Dallas  Lodge  of  Perfection  No.  17.  He 
is  a member  of  Hella  Temple  Shrine,  and  his  re- 
ligious affiliation  is  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

” OS0I5ERT  AUSTIN  CRAWFORD,  Vice  Presi- 
dent  and  General  Manager  of  the  Lone 
Star  Gas  Company  with  headquarters  on 
C/VL  j the  eleventh  floor  of  the  American  Ex- 
change Bank  Bldg.,  Dallas,  is  directing  the  activities 
of  the  largest  Gas  Company  in  the  state  of  Texas. 
Other  officers  of  the  concern  are  L.  B.  Denning, 
President,  D.  L.  Cobb,  Treasurer,  and  M.  W.  Bahan, 
Ft.  Worth,  Vice  President.  Mr.  Crawford  sells 
thirty  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  daily  during  the  sum- 
mer season  and  sixty  million  cubic  feet  daily  during 
the  winter  months  to  the  Gas  Distributors  and  Com- 
panies in  a third  to  a half  of  the  gas-consuming  part 
of  Texas.  Eleven  years  ago  the  Lone  Star  Gas 
Company  was  organized  for  wholesale  business,  with 
headquarters  at  Dallas,  and  has  500  employees  in 
the  organization.  In  addition  to  the  general  supply 
of  gas  for  the  public,  two  Government  Helium 
Plants  get  their  gas  from  the  Lone  Star  Gas  Com- 
pany and  the  Government’s  Navy  Plant  at  Ft.  Worth 
and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  Plant  at  Pe- 
trolia,  Texas.  Oil,  to  the  extent  of  1,000  bbls.  a 
day,  is  produced  as  well  as  Texas’  greatest  Gas 
supply. 

Robert  Austin  Crawford  was  born  June  14,  1885, 
at  Oil  City,  Penn.  His  father,  J.  B.  Crawford,  was 
a pioneer  oil  and  gas  man  and,  before  retiring, 
served  through  his  active  career  as  president  of  the 
United  Natural  Gas  Company.  His  mother  is  Nellie 
(Comstock)  Crawford.  After  completing  the  public 
and  high  school  system  of  his  native  city,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford prepared  himself  for  his  life  profession  by 
taking  the  engineering  course  offered  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Since  1909,  as  an  inde- 
pendent producer,  he  has  operated  in  Illinois,  Kansas 
and  Texas,  and  retains  his  production  in  Kansas  at 
present. 

In  October,  1910,  at  New  York  City,  Miss  Laura 
Strance  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Crawford.  Jane  is 
their  young  daughter  and  the  family  reside  at  5444 
Gaston  Avenue,  Munger  Place.  Mr.  Crawford  is 
a member  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  Mid- 
Continent  Oil  & Gas  Association  and  the  Natural 
Gas  Association,  in  professional  organizations,  and 
of  the  Masons  (the  Knight  Templars)  and  the  City 
Club  as  well.  The  church  affiliation  is  Presbyterian. 

Mr.  Crawford  is  one  of  the  younger  business  men 
who  have  attained  prominence  state-wide  due  to  in- 
dividual initiative  and  ability.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  men  in  the  public  utility  business  in  the  South- 
west and  is  rendering  a service  invaluable. 

I |\j  L.  COBB,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
k 8 .'J  Lone  Star  Gas  Company,  American  Ex- 
change  Bank  Building,  has  been  connected 
lY  ,1  with  the  oil  and  gas  industry  in  Texas  for  a 
number  of  years  and  his  broad  experience  and  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  business  have  not  been  the 
least  factors  in  the  development  of  the  firm  with 
which  he  is  now  associated. 

Mr.  Cobb  missed  being  a native  Texan  by  only 
a few  months,  being  born  in  Arkansas,  March  28, 
1878,  and  was  brought  to  Texas  by  his  parents  the 
following  year.  The  family  located  at  Corsicana 
where  Mr  Cobb  received  his  primary  and  high  school 
education.  He  then  attended  Southwestern  Univer- 
' sity  of  Georgetown,  Texas,  from  which  he  was  grad- 


uated with  the  A.  B.  degree  in  1898.  Soon  after- 
wards he  wont  into  the  oil  business  in  the  Corsicana 
district  and  became  secretary  of  the  Navarro  Oil 
Refining  Company.  He  remained  in  this  position 
until  the  organization  of  the  Lone  Star  Gas  Com- 
pany in  1909  when  he  became  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany with  headquarters  at  Fort  Worth.  In  1919 
he  came  to  Dallas  where  he  has  since  remained. 

In  1909  Mr.  Cobb  was  married  to  Miss  Raymond 
Hesley,  of  Caldwell,  Texas.  Their  children  are  D.  L., 
Jr.,  Robert  Heslep,  Ann  Evelyn  and  Sarah.  The 
Cobb  residence  is  at  5201  Live  Oak  Street, 

Mr.  Cobb  has  done  much  for  the  development  of 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  in  Texas  and  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Texas  Gas  Association  and  of  the 
Mid-Continental  Oil  and  Gas  Association.  He  is  a 
Mason  and  a Shriner  of  the  Moslah  Temple.  His 
membership  with  the  University  Club  and  the  Lake- 
wood  Country  Club  shows  his  interest  in  the  social 
organizations  of  the  city.  He  is  also  a member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  exacting  duties  have 
not  prevented  him  from  doing  his  full  share  in  the 
enterprises  for  community  and  civic  advancement. 


II.  ROBINSON,  sole  owner  of  the  Texas  Seed 
and  Plant  Company,  First  and  Jefferson 
Streets,  is  one  of  the  young  men  of  Dallas 
who  has  rapidly  forged  to  the  front  not  only 
own  business  but  also  in  the  commercial 
of  his  home  city  and  gives  promise  of  be- 
coming one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  state. 

The  Texas  Seed  and  Floral  Company  was  estab- 
lished in  1879  and  during  some  of  the  early  years 
cf  its  history  did  but  little  more  than  hold  its  place. 
In  1904,  however,  it  came  under  the  management  of 
some  forward  looking,  enterprising  men  who  put 
new  blood  into  its  veins.  Mr.  Robinson,  in  company 
with  his  brother,  C.  W.  Robinson,  bought  the  plant 
in  that  year  and  since  that  time  it  has  partaken 
of  that  remarkable  development  that  has  been  so 
characteristic  of  its  home  city.  In  1917  Mr.  Robin- 
son bought  the  interests  of  his  brother  and  has  since 
that  time  been  practically  the  sole  owner.  More 
than  $75,000  was  expended  for  improvements  on  the 
Oak  Cliff  grounds.  The  property  there  consists  of 
tig’hteen  acres  of  ground  all  of  which  is  well  irri- 
gated. Fifty  thousand  square  feet  of  glass  is  used 
in  green-houses.  In  their  gardens  flower  seed,  fruit 
trees,  shrubbery,  ornamental  shade  trees,  vegetables, 
flower  plants  and  pot  flowers  are  grown.  The  greater 
part  of  the  flower  seeds  are  imported  from  England 
and  France.  In  addition  to  the  large  local  trade  in 
cut  flowers  and  funeral  designs,  there  is  an  extensive 
mail  order  business  for  which  more  than  200,000 
catalogues  were  issued  annually.  The  territory  cov- 
ered by  this  trade  includes  the  greater  part  of  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico. 
This  company  did  the  largest  business  in  plants  and 
seeds  of  any  house  this  side  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 

The  Texas  Seed  and  Plant  Company  was  organized 
by  Mr.  Robinson  January  1,  1920,  who  purchased  the 
floral  plant  from  the  Texas  Seed  and  Floral  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  general  manager  and  vice- 
president,  which  corporation  was  dissolved  when  the 
present  establishment  was  organized. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  born  in  Oak  Cliff,  February  3. 
1894.  His  father,  William  M.  Robinson,  was  one  of 
the  pioneer  implement  dealers  in  Dallas  and  was  for 
thirty-five  years  with  the  Parlin  & Orendorff  Imple- 
ment Company.  Mr.  Robinson  came  to  Dallas  from 
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Bellair,  Maryland,  when  a young  man  20  years  of 
age  and  spent  his  entire  business  career  in  this  city. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Oak  Cliff  and 
during  his  whole  life  had  an  active  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Oak  Cliff  and  Dallas.  He  was  the 
organizer  of  the  Texas  Wheel  & Body  Co.,  which  his 
son,  R.  F.  Robinson,  still  retains.  He  died  Novem- 
ber 9,  1919,  at  his  home  in  Oak  Cliff.  Mr.  Robinson 
did  his  preparatory  school  work  in  the  Oak  Cliff 
high  school  and  having  finished  the  course  there  he 
took  a horticultural  course  in  Cornell  University. 
While  in  high  school  he  worked  part  time  in  the 
Oak  Cliff  green  house  and  having  finished  school  he 
lost  no  time  deciding  what  he  would  do.  He  entered 
at  once  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  into  the 
business  for  which  he  was  pre-eminently  fitted , both 
by  choice  and  by  training. 

On  December  4,  1918,  Mr.  Robinson  was  married  to 
Miss  Norma  B.  Clark  of  Terrell,  Texas. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  a member  of  the  Cedar  Crest 
Country  Club. 


R.  WINGATE  president  and  manger  of  the 
Texas  Budwine  Company,  bottlers,  decided 
five  years  ago  that  Texas  offered  a splendid 
field  for  a young  man  and  his  increasing 
business  has  emphatically  borne  out  his  estimate. 
Beginning  in  a modest  way  with  a small  place  at 
315  North  Walton  street  in  1916,  Mr.  Wingate, 
with  his  associate,  S.  H.  Crawford,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  company,  has  built  his  busi- 
ness up  to  where  it  is  one  of  the  largest  bot- 
tling companies  in  the  city.  His  capacity  when  he 
started  was  about  three  hundred  cases  of  soda  water 
a day  and  now  it  is  eighteen  hundred.  The  company 
moved  to  its  new  location  in  1918  and  has  ten  thous- 
and feet  of  floor  space,  employs  twenty  persons  and 
keeps  ten  trucks  delivering  soft  drinks  throughout 
Dallas  County  and  adjacent  cities. 


Mr.  Wingate’s  success  is  just  another  example  of 
what  experience  and  grit  will  bring  to  a man.  Just 
three  years  out  of  college  he  struck  out  for  a strange 
town  determined  to  make  a success.  He  hit  Dallas 
during  an  average  season  and  started  his  business  in 
an  inauspicious  manner.  However,  he  worked  hard 
and  long  and  it  was  not  long  before  this  combination 
brought  splendid  results. 

He  wras  born  at  Camilla,  Georgia,  in  August,  1890, 
son  of  Ransom  B.  and  Margurite  West  Wingate.  He 
attended  public  school  there  and  later  matriculated  in 
the  University  of  Georgia  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1915  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  he  worked  his  way  through  col- 
lege as  secretary-  treasurer  of  the  Budwine  Company 
at  Athens,  Ga.  Following  his  graduation  he  remained 
with  that  firm  about  a year  before  coming  to  Dallas 
in  1916.  He  bought  eighty-five  percent  of  the  stock 
in  the  local  company  and  took  charge  at  that  time. 

On  December  17,  1913,  he  married  Miss  Adalene 
Dobbs,  daughter  of  A.  M.  Dobbs,  a prominent  cotton 
oil  mill  operator  at  Athens,  Ga.  They  have  three 
children,  Thomas  Rosier,  Henrietta  Elizabeth  and 
Margarite  West,  and  make  their  home  at  710  Hill- 
crest  avenue  in  Munger  Place. 

Mr.  Wingate  is  a Mason  and  a member  of  the 
Rotary  Club.  Dallas  Athletic  Club,  Lakewood  Coun- 
try Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  ac- 
tively interested  in  all  Dallas  activities  and  does 
much  for  his  city.  He  is  a member  of  the  Baptist 
church. 


YKON  F.  KIRK,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Southwestern  Paper  Company,  1315  Pacific 
Avenue,  Dallas,  is  a man  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  paper  business.  To  this  in- 
telligent concentration  of  energy  and  effort  along  a 
single  line  of  wholehearted  endeavor,  Mr.  Kirk,  no 
doubt,  owes  much  of  the  opportunity  that  has  come 
to  him  as  a member  of  an  organization  which  is 
justly  accorded  first  place  among  the  paper  manu- 
facturers and  distributors  of  the  United  States.  The 
Southwestern  Paper  Company,  incorporated  in  1903, 
is  the  Southern  distributing  division  of  the  J.  W. 
Butler  Paper  Company  of  Chicago.  Mr.  H.  A.  Olm- 

stead,  vice-president “Harry”  Olmstead,  as  he  is 

familiarly  known  to  his  co-workers  and  the  major 
portion  of  the  citizenry  of  Dallas — directs  the  policies 
of  the  company,  and,  by  his  inspiration  of  solid 
“team-work,”  has  built  success  into  the  very  struc- 
ture of  that  -fast-growing  and  sturdy  commercial 
enterprise. 

In  1907  Mr.  Kirk  was  assigned  to  Dallas  from  the 
Butler  offices  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Kirk  is  the  son  of  R.  L.  Kirk,  deceased,  who 
had  been  identified  during  his  life  with  a hardware 
firm  in  Chicago.  He  married  Miss  Bessie  Wheelock, 
of  Chicago,  in  1907.  Mr.  S.  A.  Wheelock,  father  of 
Mrs.  Kirk,  is  president  of  the  Wilmette  Exchange 
State  Bank.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  are  the  fondly  proud 
parents  of  four  children,  Elizabeth,  Frances,  Ruth 
and  Thomas  Kirk.  Mr.  Kirk  holds  membership  in 
the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Ad  League 
and  the  Dallas  Country  Club.  He  attends  the  Cen- 
tral Congregational  Church. 

The  Kirk  home  is  at  3805  Stratford  Avenue. 


rTl YLE  MARSHALL  is  president  of  an  organi- 
«.-|As5*:  zation  whose  size  and  scope  is  probably 

appreciated  by  but  few  people  in  Dallas. 

I ’--TN  I His  organization  tu>-ns  out  enough  spring 
beds  and  cots  every  day  to  comfortably  accommodate 
the  population  of  some  of  the  rural  precincts  in 
Dallas  County.  Situated  on  a private  switch  at 
Dawson  and  Mays  Streets,  the  factory,  occupying 
thirty-one  thousand  square  feet,  ships  a tremendous 
amount  of  merchandise  out  of  Dallas  every'  day  to 
cities  throughout  the  Southwest.  The  great  trouble 
new  is  supplying  the  great  demand  that  is  being 
made  on  the  concern  for  its  products.  Associated 
with  Mr.  Marshall  is  his  father,  N.  T.  Marshall. 

In  normal  times  the  Daltex  Spring  Bed  Company 
does  about  !?350,000  in  business  annually. 


The  company  travels  three  men  on  the  road, 
spreading  the  reputation  of  Dallas  as  a manufactur- 
ing center  wherever  they  go.  After  five  years  in 
business  here  many  merchants  in  this  section  of  the 
country  have  come  to  depend  entirely  on  Mr. 
Marshall’s  company  for  all  their  supplies  along 
this  line.  His  long  experience  in  the  business  has 
made  him  unusually'  successful  in  the  manufactur- 
ing business  and  he  expects  to  expand  his  factory 
in  a short  time. 


Mr.  Marshall  is  a native  of  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  having 
been  born  there  in  1884.  His  father,  W.  T.  Marshall, 
is  one  of  the  best  known  bankers  and  farm  land 
owners  in  the  old  South.  He  has  been  active  in 
business  in  Tennessee  for  many  years.  He  has  an 
interest  in  the  Dallas  company  and  intends  moving 
litre  and  will  probably  take  an  active  part  in  its 
affairs.  Lyle  Marshall  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  at  Lebanon  and  later  took  his  B.  A.  degree 
at  Cumberland  University  there.  On  leaving  college 
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ho  immediately  went  into  the  bed  and  spring  busi- 
ness as  vice-president  of  the  Anchor  Spring  and  Bed 
Company  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  then  decided  to 
open  up  his  own  business  and  spent  considerable 
time  looking  over  different  locations.  After  several 
trips  to  Dallas  and  back  to  his  home,  he  decided 
that  this  was  the  proper  place  so  he  started  his 
company  in  1915  In  addition  to  his  manufacturing 
concern  he  is  interested  in  several  oil  companies. 

Mr.  Marshall  is  a member  of  the  Rotary  Club, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  an  enthusiastic 
worker  for  Dallas.  He  has  made  scores  of  close 
friends  in  his  comparatively  short  residence  here 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  progressive  busi- 
ness men  in  the  city. 

H.  BLL’M,  general  manager  of  the  Atlantic 
Oil  Producing  Company,  a subsidiary  of  The 
Atlantic  Refining  Company,  occupying  the 
entire  third  floor  of  the  American  Exchange 
National  Bank  Building,  Dallas,  has  been  associated 
with  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company  for  the  past 
sixteen  years,  has  been  active  in  matters  pertaining 
to  oil  development  since  coming  to  Texas.  The  At- 
lantic Producing  Company  specializes  in  the  produc- 
tion of  crude  oil  and  has  agencies  in  a number  of 
states,  including  Oklahoma,  Kentucky,  Kansas, 
Texas,  Louisiana  and  the  north  and  Gulf  Coast 
States.  At  the  present  time  it  is  drilling  a large 
number  of  wells  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  and  already 
has  a considerable  number  of  producers  in  these 
fields.  The  Atlantic  Oil  Producing  Company  has 
approximately  seventy-five  men  in  its  employ  and 
handles  all  of  the  business  of  the  larger  company 
in  this  territory. 

A native  son  of  Pennsylvania,  E.  H.  Blum  was 
born  at  Philadelphia  on  the  2nd  day  of  August,  1886. 
He  is  a son  of  Jacob  Blum,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  general  merchandise  business  in  that 
state.  The  younger  Mr.  Blum  received  his  general 
primary  educational  training  in  the  public  schools  of 
Philadelphia  and  secured  his  higher  education  of  the 
Temple  College,  also  located  in  Philadelphia.  Soon 
after  leaving  college  he  began  work  with  the  Atlantic 
Refining  Company  and  gradually  worked  up  to  a 
position  of  responsibility  with  that  concern. 

After  fourteen  and  one-half  years  with  the  com- 
pany, he  was  appointed  general  manager  of  the  At- 
lantic Oil  Producing  Company.  He  opened  up  the 
Dallas  branch  of  this  company  in  January  of  1919 
and  since  thar  time  has  been  managing  all  of  the 
business  of  the  company  in  this  and  bordering  states 
of  the  union.  The  company  is  now  interested  in  a 
number  of  Texas  pools  and  is  extending  its  business 
to  Oklahoma  and  Louisiana  and  other  states  just 
being  under  the  process  of  oil  development. 

In  October  of  1916  Mr.  Blum  married  Miss  Elsie 
M.  Hall,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  they  now  have  their 
home  at  3G16  Maplewood  Avenue,  Highland  Park. 
Since  coming  to  Dallas  Mr.  Blum  has  become  inter- 
ested in  civic  affairs  and  is  a member  of  the  Dallas 
County  Athletic  and  Dallas  City  Clubs,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

S.  BENNETT  is  one  of  the  best  known  men 
connected  with  the  oil  industry  in  the  North 
Texas  fields.  He  is  the  inventor  of  several 
1 II  oil  well  tools  which  are  in  very  general  use 

in  the  oil  fields,  especially  a patented  grab  to  fish 
out  under  reaming  lugs,  and  a collar  to  be  used 
in  fishing  out  pipe.  He  has  had  a great  deal  of 
experience  in  railroad  and  oil  well  tool  shops  and  has 


a practical  knowledge  of  mechanics  that  enables  him 
to  understand  the  needs  of  drillers.  For  several  years 
he  worked  in  the  machine  shops  of  Gamer  & Com- 
pany at  Fort  Worth,  then  in  the  large  railroad  shops 
and  in  oil  well  tool  shops.  During  the  war  he  worked 
in  the  naval  gun  factory  at  Washington,  and  came 
to  Wichita  Falls  after  being  discharged  from  the 
service  in  1919.  He  organized  the  W.  R.  B.  Machine 
and  Tool  Company  in  October.  1919,  to  manufacture 
all  kinds  of  high  grade  oil  well  drilling  tools,  known 
over  the  State  as  W.  R.  B.  Quality  Brand.  Associated 
with  him  in  the  organization  were  Henry  Hobbs  and 
E.  T.  Westmoreland. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  an  interest  in  new  patents  on  a 
grab  to  be  used  in  fishing  out  under  reaming  lugs 
which  have  been  lost  in  the  hole.  It  will  also  take 
hold  of  broken  rotary  bits.  The  advantage  claimed 
for  this  particular  tool  is  that  one  of  the  prongs  can 
go  by  the  lug  in  the  hole  and  straighten  it  up  so  that 
the  other  prong  can  also  get  around  it,  and  the  two 
prongs  can  then  take  hold  and  pull  the  lug  out.  He 
is  also  the  inventor  of  an  over  shot  to  be  used  in 
fishing  out  pipe.  Its  advantages  are  said  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  the  two  slugs  are  prevented  from  ever 
being  lost  in  the  hole  by  a shoulder  inside  the  over 
shot,  which  prevents  the  slugs  from  falling  through. 
He  is  a young  man  and  takes  a great  deal  of  interest 
in  his  work.  He  was  born  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  in 
1886,  and  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 
His  parents  are  T.  S.  and  Julia  (Jones)  Bennett, 
and  his  father,  who  is  a native  of  Kentucky,  has 
been  connected  with  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver 
Railroad  at  Fort  Worth  for  the  past  forty  years  and 
is  still  in  the  service  of  the  company. 

EO.  E.  LEBERMANN,  Fort  "Worth,  presi- 
dent of  the  Desdemona  Oil  & Leasing,  Syn- 
dicate, is  directing  official  that  leads  the 
business  world  in  its  activities  among  Texas 
leasing  agencies.  The  Syndicate  has  as  other  of- 
ficials who  serve  with  President  Lebermann,  P.  Edw. 
Glenn  as  secretary,  A.  E.  Glenn  as  treasurer,  and 
Judge  0.  W.  Gillespie,  attorney  for  the  organization. 
It  is  a Trust  Association  that  was  formed  in  Decem- 
ber of  1919,  with  a capitalization  of  $300,000.00. 
Leases  are  held  in  Wichita,  Erath,  Archer,  Young, 
Eastland,  Reeves  and  Newton  Counties  of  Texas — 
1,332  acres.  Two  wells  are  owned  in  Reeves  County. 
The  Desdemona  Oil  & Leasing  Syndicate  is  one  of 
Texas’  largest  clearing  houses  in  buying  and  selling 
leases. 

Mr.  Lebermann  was  born  in  Illinois,  Christian 
County,  on  May  14.  1873.  His  parents  were  J.  A. 
Lebermann  and  Bertha  Heck  Leberman,  both  of  Illi- 
nois. In  1878,  appreciating  the  advantages  afforded 
by  the  Lone  Star  State,  they  emigrated  to  Texas, 
locating  at  Fort  Worth  at  a time  when  there  was  only 
one  train  into  the  place  and  when  the  street  cars 
were  drawn  by  mules.  After  a seven  years’  residence 
there,  they  moved  to  a ranch  in  1885.  Here  Mr. 
Lebermann  continued  his  growth  and  activity  until 
going  into  the  oil  business.  In  1918,  he  came  from 
Young  County,  his  residence,  and  entered  into  the 
organization  of  the  company  he  now  directs  as  a 
leader,  in  December,  1919.  Prior  to  that  his  activities 
in  the  oil  business  had  been  various. 

In  1891,  Miss  Mollie  Gibbs  of  Young  County,  Texas, 
became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Lebermann.  They  have  a 
daughter.  Fay  Lebermann.  and  the  family  residence 
is  at  2105  Fifth  Avenue.  Their  church  affiliation  is 
Christian. 
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